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NOTE. 

_  the  greatest  demaad  for  the  Tariff  Hearmgs  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  omy  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
is  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
and  printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following- 
separate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embaigo. 

S^edule   1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule  2.— Earths,  Eartiienware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule  3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   4. — ^Wood  and  Manufactures  of . 

Schedule  5.~Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  6. — ^Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   7.— Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions!    ^v     o 

Schedule  8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages/^"^^^^®^' 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  ManidEactures. 

Schedule  10.— Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  ll. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administiatiye  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  hriefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
wiouB  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Clerk. 
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Schedule  4. 
WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF, 


FDt,  SPBUCE,  CEDAB,  AND  HEMLOCK  LOGS. 

[Paragraph  402.] 

STATBMBNT  OF  W.   D.   B.   DODSON,   GENERAL   MANAGER    POBT- 
LAKD  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,   PORTLAND,  OREG. 

I  mibmit  herewith  brief  of  Columbia  River  Loggers'  Information  Bureau  on  Pacific 
P'^rthwesteni  conditions,  proving  the  right  of  the  logging  add  lumber  manufacturiog 
industry  of  that  rc^on  to  tariff  protection  on  their  products,  against  Canadian 
^'VMnpetition,  and  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  same. 

Sapplementinff  this  argument  for  the  Pacific  northwestern  lumber  industry,  we 
ghnut  a  general  argument  herein  on  the  need  for  a  tariff  to  foster  and  encourage 
forntry  in  the  United  States,  make  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  of  the 
Mtion  permanent*  and  to  make  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to  realize  a  net  income 
Qom  mofe  than  463,000,000  acres  of  its  domain  that  otherwise  may  become  totally 
unproductive. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Interior  Department,  the  Nation  has  about 
*2^.000,O0O  arres  of  cutrover  lands,  once  forest,  now  largely  denuded.  Except  for 
T^  ii|ht  uses  in  crazing  live  stock,  this  land  is  now  practically  nonproductive. 
«08t  of  it  is  valuable  only  for  forestry.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  to  make 
It  sgiin  productive  in  the  coming  vears:  First,  purchase  by  the  Government  or  State 
tt pernument  forest  reserve,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  reforestation;  sec- 
^<i.  reduce  or  eliminate  annual  taxes  on  this  cutover  land,  and  protect  America's 
vood  industry  against  cheap  imports  of  wood  products  until  l^e  private  owners  of 
met  lands  find  an  incentive  to  reproduce  the  torests  as  a  commercial  venture. 

Within  the  Federal-owned  forest  areas  of  this  country  there  are  153,933,460  acres, 
ti  vhirh  20,574,000  are  in  Alaska.  This  forest  will  be  cut  in  the  coming  years  ac- 
Ijwdi^  to  commercial  requirements  and  the  Government's  policy  of  conservation. 
Tne  Nation's  burden  in  reforesting  the  Government  reserves  will  be  the  difference 
bnween  the  market  price  of  stumpage  and  the  cost  of  replanting  trees.  If  the  mar- 
5«  price  of  the  Government's  stumpage  is  forced  down  to  a  dead  low  level,  through 
JMux  of  cheap  wood  products  from  primeval  forests  of  other  countries,  where  cheap 
»*"ir  prevails,  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  spend  a  correspondingly  greater 
*^ui  preserving  for  posterity  the  forests  of  oiur  own  reserves. 

"^xact  acreage  of  privately  owned  timberland  in  the  United  States  is  not  given 
QQ  omdal  authority;  that  is,  conmiercial  forests  segregated  from  cut-over  lands  that 
V^  once  commercial.  The  best  figures  we  are  able  to  secure  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
»^<»  are  to  the  effect  that  there  remain  in  the  United  States  to-day  above  100,000,000 
^^  of  forest  bearing  good  merchantable  timber,  a  major  part  of  the  timber  itself 
!*"*  jn  private  ownership.  If,  as  the  private  timber  owner  cuts  his  forest,  the 
^*K^i  ^  tumpage  ana  heavy  property  tax  afford  him  no  incentive  to  reforest 
J'i^h  Unds,  the  cut-over  tracts  lie  a  waste,  swept  by  fire  for  lack  of  protection,  and 
'^'Wly  become  nonproductive. 

.  *J  moil,  here  we  have  a  national  asset  of  approximately  463,000,000  acres  of 
^i  cUflsed  as  forest,  cut  over,  or  yet  in  primary  state.  This  is  nearly  26  per  cent 
i      j^^**^  of  the  United  States  proper.   Most  of  this  land  is  good  for  nothing  but 

i'(  Srovth  and  light  mzing  of  live  stock.  It  is  nearlv  twice  the  area  actually 
J^^^Wed  each  year  in  wie  coimtry.  With  high  cost  of  labor  in  America,  reforesta- 
-^  vork  and  fire  protection  can  not  be  conducted  at  costs  available  in  similar  for- 
j^Jfork  of  other  countries.    If  the  Siberian  and  Russian  forest  products,  and  the 

***«J>n  forest  products  now,  are  permitted  to  enter  freely,  we  believe  that  o\ir 
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country  will  be  unable  to  restock  and  protect  from  fire  the  new  growth  which  would 
miUce  these  enormous  areas  of  commercial  value  in  the  future.  There  is  no  sorer 
method  of  insuring  reforestation  and  protection  of  these  lands  than  in  creatisg  a 
condition  whereby  a  commercial  return  could  be  secured  from  the  work. 

If,  in  the  coming  years,  the  463,000,000  acres  of  land  now  classed  as  forest  could 
be  made  to  yield  an  average  return  of  $10  an  acre  annually,  through  timber  for  lumber 
manufacture,  wood  for  pulp  and  all  fiber  products,  better  grazing  areas  tor  live  stock, 
wood  for  fuel,  poles  and  railway  ties,  and  in  addition  to  this  conmierdal  return  & 
better  conservation  was  insured  of  moisture  precipitated  and  the  countrv  as  a  whole 
made  more  attractive,  beautiful,  and  complete  for  the  growing  millions  of  population, 
is  not  such  a  result  worthy  of  full  consideration  in  the  general  policy  which  seeks  to 
protect  American  industi^?  These  lands  are  within  the  national  walls.  No  coolie 
tabor  is  avulable  for  their  handling  and  development.  Men  who  do  needed  work 
must  live  according  to  the  high  American  standara.  They  eat  the  fanners*  protected 
produce,  and  wear  and  use  American  industry's  protected  ¥rare8.  Any  consistent 
American  protective  policy  can  not  disregard  this  right,  nor  be  unmindful  of  the 
difference  between  463,000,000  acres  of  waste  and  463,000,000  acres  of  land  yielding 
a  substantial  annual  return  to  the  American  people. 

If  these  forest  lands  are  not  protected  ana  conserved,  and  the  second  genention 
finds  itself  dependent  entirely  for  its  wood  roG^uirements  ux>on  imports  from  the 
outside,  the  Nation  will  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Under  a 
proper  fostering  and  protective  policy,  this  outlay  may  be  saved  within  the  country, 
keeping  the  Nation  complete,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  production  of  all  its  major  t»w 
materials  needed  in  our  industries. 

When  our  virgin  forests  seemed  without  limit,  and  reproduction  was  not  needed, 
the  American  wood  and  lumber  industry  could  meet  ail  competition  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  but  2,215,000,000,000  feet  left  standing,  and  consumption  now  at  % 
rate  four  times  as  fast  as  reproduction,  the  policy  of  assuring  better  supplies  in  the 
future  becomes  imperative,  unless  we  surrender  the  practice  of  meeting  our  own  wood 
requirements.  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  proper  in  respect  to  duties  on 
wood  products  in  the  past,  the  situation  has  changed. 

The  fallacious  argument  is  offered  that  America's  timber  supplies  will  be  better 
protected  and  conserved  by  opening  wide  the  door  to  all  wood  products  importB. 
if  these  unrestricted  imports  prevent  reproduction  work  in  America's  forests,  as  theyi 
will  unless  the  Government  wants  to  make  enormous  approxniations  for  buying  forest 
lands  and  restocking  them,  no  surer  means  could  be  employed  to  completely  denude 
the  country  of  its  forests.  Cheap  imports  will  kill  the  iXMsibility  ox  eecuring  nev 
crops  of  trees  on  lands  capable  of  supplying  this  Nation  and  also  fnnushing  a  subetan^ 
tialexport.  Just  as  the  cneap  product  from  a  foreign  country,  if  not  restricted  by  tariff. 
would  kill  the  American  factory,  so  it  will  kill  America's  wood  industrv.  Just  as  i 
tariff,  to  meet  hifi;her  production  costs  on  the  American  living  standara.  is  imposed 
for  the  feirmer  and  the  factory,  it  is  needed  in  the  wood  products  line.  Cheap  foreign 
imports  will  kill  it,  as  soon  as  the  virgin  stand  of  timber  has  been  cut. 

BSXEF  OF  TKS  OOLtTMBIA  BIVBS  LOGOBRS'  nrFOBMATXOV  VUBMAU. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  lumber,  shingle,  and  log  schedule  would  ht 
argued  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  August  26,  we  are  nerewith  presentin) 
^ou  a  short  brief  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  the  products  of  the  timber  operaton 
m  the  Columbia  River  district. 

1.  In  British  Columbia,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  State  of  Washington  th< 
overwhelming  growth  of  timber  is  on  the  coast  and  the  western  portions  of  the  Statee 
The  Canadian  timber  is  connected  by  navip;able  streams  flowing  from  almost  ever} 
tract  to  the  seas  and  easily  accessible  for  shipping  and  for  the  acconunodation  of  thi 
heaviest  draft  vessels. 

2.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Columbia  River  district  would  not  be  affected  as  seriouri] 
as  tbe  Grays  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  districts  by  the  importation  of  loss  from  Cbsb 
dian  waters,  the  effect  on  the  Columbia  River  market  would  be  practicallv  the  same 
The  timber  in  the  northwestportion  of  the  United  States  reaches  practical^  the  xdcn 
tical  markets  as  the  British  Columbia  output.  These  markets  are  competitive,  and  ii 
consequence  any  serious  effect  that  mi^ht  be  experienced  in  the  Washington  ports  b] 
the  importation  of  Canaditm  logs  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  in  tne  Columbu 
River  district. 

3.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  logging  camps  on  the  Columbia  River  neare 
than  9  nodles  to  the  booming  groimds.    In  the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  lurob^ 
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hms  been  more  active  lor  a  lon^  period  of  time,  the  logging  camps  are  etill 
Kther  remote  from  tidewater.  In  British  Columbia,  where  the  logging  mdustry  is 
more  recent  undertaking,  there  is  much  timber  directly  on  tidewater  and  also  a  far 
neater  amount  on  short-rail  hauls  to  the  booms.  This  eives  Canadian  timber  a  far 
Tvater  advantage  on  the  original  cost  of  the  input  of  the  loss  into  the  water  owing  to 
be  very  abort  haul.  The  navigable  waters  in  the  British  (>>lumbia  distxict  reach  far 
nland.  and  thie  will  give  them  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

4.  In  the  operations  in  the  timber  oistricts  there  is  an  advantf^  in  the  employ- 
Deal  of  labor.  On  the  Canadian  aide  a  large  number  of  Hindoos  and  other  orientals 
Tf^  employed  on  a  9-hour  and ,  in  some  instances,  a  10-hour  schedule.  On  the  American 
ide  labor  wm'ks  only  8  hours  a  day,  is  far  better  paid,  and  no  orientals  are  employed 
n  any  of  the  logging  operations  either  in  Oregon  or  Washington.  TMb  gives  the 
^aTtanian  operators  a  great  advantage,  and  whenever  their  market  is  dull  they  can 
tump  their  surplus  product  into  Puget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor,  or  the  Columbia  Kiver, 
herebv  diaorganiring  the  industry  in  the  American  Pacific  Northwest. 

5.  The  disorganiring  effect  not  only  of  this  dumping  but  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to 
^oen  at  any  time  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Acting  Forester  £.  A.  Sherman,  of 
he  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  18,  1919,  to  one  of  the  associations 
rf  loQoefe  in  this  district: 

"The  tendency  of  such  unexpected  and  intermittent  importations,  based  on  un- 
expected suspensions  of  the  Canadian  export  tariff,  to  unsettle  the  market  and  to  be 
m  additional  factor  of  uncertanity  in  the  logging  business  is  fully  appreciated.'' 

6.  The  Canadian  log  producer  has  a  stilifurther  advantage.  He  need  not  buy 
Limber,  and  thus  tie  up  capital,  but  may  obtain  it  from  the  public  luids  of  the  Prov- 
ince on  leasee,  which  require  hun  to  pay  only  a  royalty  as  ne  cuts.  In  times  of  de- 
prraaion,  consequently,  he  has  no  loss  of  capital  return.  The  tax  burden  borne  by 
the*  timber  owners  of  both  Washington  and  Oregon  has  reached  the  breaking  point. 
i)n  one  tract  of  640  acres  in  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.,  the  taxes  in  1910  were  $236  and  on 
the  1920  assessment  roll  the  same  timber  paid  92,700.04.  In  the  Grays  Harbor  dis- 
trict a  tract  of  320  acres  paid  on  the  1920  assessment  roll  $1,883.20.  In  both  of  these 
uutances  the  tax  on  similar  tracts  in  Canada  would  be  ai>proximatelv  $140. 

r.  In  the  Columbia  River  district  90  per  cent  of  the  logging  is  done  bv  independent 
logcers  who  have  no  interest  in  the  oi)eration  of  sawmills,  and  he  is  often  compelled 
to  iibg  to  protect  his  overhead  and  equipment  charges  when  there  is  no  market  for  his 
^gs.  In  aome  instances  he  logs  when  the  market  is  up  and  is  forced  to  sell  during 
oJbotic  conditions  on  a  falling  market.  In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  the 
aiUff  run  their  own  logging  camps.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  conditions  are 
vA  the  same.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  mill  owners  on  the  American  side  have 
c^onne  interested  in  timber  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  they  can  not  be  expected  to 
lie  unpardal  in  the  use  of  the  advantages  they  could  enjoy  in  th^  Canadian  importa- 
tions or  upon  questions  of  tariff. 

^.  As  tne  tariff  has  much  to  do  in  protecting  the  American  shingle  market,  it  is 
well  to  dte  here  that  there  are  32  shingles  mills  in  the  Columbia  River  district  that 
sif^  dependent  absolutely  upon  independent  loggers  for  their  raw  material.  The 
fl^ioding  of  the  American  market  with  Canadian  shingles  would  close  down  these 
nOk  sad  would  result  in  the  accumulation  and  waste  of  the  cut  of  cedar  in  the  entire 
<V)liinihia  River  district.  This  would  throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment 
ap/l  vonld  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fir  product  of  the  logging  camps  to 
ciaTy  the  burden  of  the  loss  and  waste  in  the  cut  of  cedar.  This  same  condition 
▼ould  iveyail  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Grays  Harbor  districts.  At  the  present  time 
<nt  Caiiftdian  operator  is  selling  rafts  of  cedar  Iqgs  in  the  Puget  Sound  district.  Thus 
ar  the  Colombia  River  district  has  escaped  this  experience. 

^.  The  item  of  taxes  mentioned  earlier  in  this  brief  can  be  expressed  more  defi- 
Bjt^l y  when  we  state  that  privately  owned  timber  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  extent 
u  254.000,000,000  feet  is  carrying  the  tax  burden  to  support  189,700,000,000  feet  of 
publidy  owned  timber  whidi  i>ays  no  taxes  whatever.  The  timber  is  owned  as 
iouowb: 

In  western  Oregim:  Feet. 

Privately  owned 211,000,000,000 

Owned  by  the  State 1,500,000,000 

la  notioiial  fdrests 85,500,000,000 

Imiian  reservatioos,  parks,  and  public  domains 45, 000, 000, 000 

»r.«iBif>ni  Oregon: 

PriTolejy  owned  timber 43,000,000,000 

la  national  forestB 46,700,000,000 

In  Indian  reservationfl,  parks,  and  public  domains 11, 000,000, 000 
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In  the  Columbia  River  district  alone  in  western  Oregon  there  are  to-day  48  inde- 
pendent logging  operators. 

10.  The  vast  logging  equipment  working  in  this  State's  timber  resources  must  be 
kept  going  or  eat  up  its  value  in  idleness.  What  the  lo^rs  would  be  driven  to 
under  this  system  of  conservation  would  be  a  woeful  but  inevitable  slaughter  of  his 
timber.  Compelled  to  keep  his  equipment  going  and  to  dispose  also  of  his  timber  in 
order  to  get  some  return  from  his  investment,  he  would  fell  trees  as  before,  but  carve 
out  only  the  more  profitable  portion  and  leave  the  rest  as  waste,  rendered  useleas  by 
foreign  competition,  where  before  it  could  be  marketed  at  an  advantage.  ThiB  is 
something  tnat  none  of  us  look  forward  to  with  pleasure,  but  as  the  timber  is  our  owo 
and  we  would  not  let  ourselves  be  forced  into  banloruptcy,  we  would  have  no  other 
course. 

11 .  This  association  has  refrained  from  troubling  Congress  for  any  protection  so  long 
as  the  demand  on  this  side  was  suflScient  to  absorb  me  whole  of  our  product.  It 
wanted  no  unnatural  stimulus.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
The  demand  for  oiu:  product  has  greatly  fallen  off.  On  the  Canadian  side  in  turn 
there  is  great  dullness.  The  temptation  of  the  Canadian  to  hun^  his  logs  into  our  mar- 
kets is  therefore  gr^t,  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  demand  on  our  side  has  &Uen  off,  s^" 
some  demand  remains,  and  this  will  seek  the  Canadian  article  in  preference  to  o 
because  of  the  premium  on  the  American  dollar  in  Canada,  ranging  during  the  p 
year  not  under  8  per  cent  and  lising  at  times  to  20.  The  temptation  of  the  Amenca 
mill  man  now  to  buy  Canadian  logs  on  Puget  Sound  is  almost  irresistible,  and  the 
western  Washington  log^rs  are  placed  in  a  position  extremely  dangeroua  and  unfaur. 

12.  While  a  mere  antidumping  act  would  not  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  th^ 
Canadian  product,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  act  of  ISOt 
has  protected  the  Canadian  Provinces  against  dumping  into  Canada  by  foreign  couni 
tries.    (Appendix  18,  p.  208  of  Canadian  Consolidated  Customs  Acts.) 

HAHOaANT  An)  CEDAB  LOGS. 

[Paragraph  404.] 


STATEMENT   OF   JOSEPH    S.    AT7BBBACH,    BEPBESSNTINO 
MAHOGANY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  XJNITBD  STATES. 


TH^ 


Mr.  AuEBBACH.  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  acceding  to  the  request  of  Senator  Smoot  that  this  shor^ 
hearing  as  to  section  404  be  advanced.  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  m; 
remark,  and  we  shall  keep  within  the  limit  of  time  prescribed  by  you. 

With  your  consent,  the  hearing  will  be  consolidateil  so  as  to  in- 
clude seven  on  the  list— G.  B.  Mulgrew,  Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 
Thomas  Williams,  C.  L.  Willey  Co.,  Freiburg  Mahogany  Co.,  Willard 
Hawes  &  Co.,  and  Ichabod  T.  Williams  &  Sons.  Mr.  Williams  vn] 
submit  a  formal  statement  which  has  been  affl*eed  to  by  his  associ^ 
ates;  Mr.  Arkush  and  Mr.  Otis  will  add  only  orief  additional  statej 
ments.  There  will  be  no  brief  filed  by  us,  unless  it  sieems  to  be  nec\ 
essary  by  reason  of  questions  asked  of  witnesses  or  unless  it  be  «^ 
your  request. 

Since  the  Civil  War — and,  I  think,  far  back  of  that  time — there  ha^ 
not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  history  of  congressionul 
legislation  by  any  party  a  case  where  a  raw  material  not  produced  oi 
producible  here  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a  duty.  Certainly  tta 
IS  true  of  mahogany  and  other  tropical  hardwood  logs  now  undei 
consideration.  Yet  you  propose  to  impose  upon  such  logs  a  duty  ot 
10  per  cent  and  upon  the  manufactured  lumber  a  duty  only  of  1^ 
per  cent.  j 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  refer  to  all  kinds  of  lumber  ?  | 

Mr.  AuERBAGH.  Yes,  to  all  the  timber  referred  to  in  section  404^ 
included  under  the  head  of  ''Tropical  hardwood  logs.'* 
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Senator  Watson.  I  just  wondered  whether  you  were  testifying  to 
all  kinds  mentioned  in  section  404. 

Mr.  AuERBACH.  Yes;  all  tropical  hardwood  logs  in  404,  although 
primarily  mahogany. 

I  am  m  a  way  only  suhmitting  considerations  introductory  to  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  who  will  testify.  What  will  be  developed 
LQ  this  hearing  is  that  the  return  to  the  Government  will  be  negligiole. 
The  10  per  cent  will  not  be  10  per  cent  net.  For  the  expense  of 
handling,  measurement,  etc.,  to  which  these  Iocs  will  be  subjected, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  subjected  now,  will  oe  largely  in  excess 
of  this  10  per  cent.  At  present,  when  vessels  come  into  port,  the 
logs  are  thrown  in  the*  water  and  go  from  there  to  the  mills,  which 
have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  this  method  of  delivery — 
brought  about  by  the  uniform,  unbroken  policy  of  the  Government 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  not  taxing  the  logs. 

Now,  the  first  thin^  these  importers  think  of  in  a  matter  like  this, 
and  the  first  thing  t£ey  ought  to  have  in  mind,  is  good  citizenship 
and  the  putting  aside  of  their  selfish  interests.  And  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  they  would  not  appear  and  oppose  any  bill  which  would 
appreciably  add  to  the  amount  of  Government  income,  unless  it  was 
a  serious  menace  to  their  business.  They,  however,  wish  to  present 
to  you  the  consideration  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  substantial  return  to  the  Government  from  this  duty,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment assumes,  as  it  should,  the  expenses  necessary  to  the  import- 
ing and  manufacturing  interests.  Tnat  this  will  be  the  necessary 
effect  will  be  demonstrated  from  the  statements  to  follow. 

The  witnesses  will,  as  I  say,  make  it  abundantly  plain  to  you  that 
the  burden  will  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty.  For  the  cost,  among  other  items,  of  demurrage 
and  wharf  age  charges  and  of  rehandling  this  lumber  at  the  point  of 
destination — ^which  American  bottoms,  though  in  crying  need  of 
freieht,  carry  under  great  difficulty  even  now — ^will  cooperate  to 
»wcTl  this  expense.  In  fact,  the  steamship  lines  have  notified  the 
iniDort^s  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  put  an  embargo  on  that  kind 
f»f  ire^t  if  section  404  be  enacted.  It  is  in  their  opinion  impracti- 
cable to  handle  it  imless  they  can  dispose  of  it,  as  at  present,  when  it 
<^me8  into  port,  by  simply  aumping  it  overboard  in  the  ponds  adja- 
cent to  the  mills,  whence  the  manufacturer  lifts  it  into  his  mill  as  he 
requires  it  The  importers  will  also  demonstrate  to  you  by  their 
statements  or  by  such  questions  as  you  may  address  to  them  that 
the  additional  cost  of  these  logs — ^if  diutiable  as  proposed — ^will  more 
than  offset  the  15  per  cent  duty  that  is  to  be  put  upon  manufactured 
lumber.  Acoordingly,  a  uniform  governmental  policy,  time  out 
4  mind,  to  let  in  free  of  duty  raw  materials  not  produced  or  pro- 
ducible here  and  inipose  reasonable  protection  upon  the  manufac- 
tined  article,  is  wholly  departed  from,  without  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  distinct  disadvantage  to  importer  and  manufacturer. 

The  statements  to  follow  will  make  it  impossible  for  these  asser- 
^wns  to  be  controverted. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  WIUJAMS,  BBPBESENTWO  ICHABOD  T. 

WIULJAMS  A  SONS,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  CHAiBidAN.  You  maystate  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thomas  Williams. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Importer  of  foreign  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  on  this  paragraph  404? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  photographs  here,  gentlemen,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  raw  material  represented  in  paragraph  404,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  inspect.     I  will  only  take  10  minutes  of  vour  time. 

I  am  here  to  represent  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mahogany 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
composed  of  Mr.  Arkush  and  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  of  New  Orleans,  ap- 

Eointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  tropic^ 
ardwoods  in  the  log,  and  personally  to  represent  the  firm  of  Ichabod 
T.  Williams  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  of  which  I  am  senior  member. 

Our  firm  has  conducted  a  business  importii^  and  manufacturing 
foreign  hardwoods  for  83  years,  and  this  is  the  fist  time  we  have  had 
to  appear  before  a  committee  of  Congress  to  discuss  the  question 
of  duty  on  unmanufactured  logs  of  tropical  haxdwoods.  In  all  these 
years  imder  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,  and  in 
all  the  tariff  bills  introduced  during  this  time,  unmanufactured  logs 
of  tropical  hardwoods  have  always  been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the 
committee  of  the  House,  when  the  wood  schedule  was  under  con- 
sideration. In  perfect  faith  that  there  would  be  no  reversal  of  policy 
established  for  so  many  years,  probably  $25,000,000  have  been  in- 
vested in  the  manufacturing  of  these  woods,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  agencies  in  the  Tropics  lor  production. 

The  goods  in  question  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  No 
tropical  hardwood  can  be  grown  in  the  latitudes  of  our  country,  and 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  the 
fact  that  these  logs  have  always  been  on  the  free  list  was  overlooked; 
or  else  that  the  committee  of  the  House  thought  some  revenue  might 
be  obtained  from  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  dutv. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  House  hearmgs  show  tnat  anyone  ap- 
peared before  the  House  committee  and  asked  that  that  duty  be 
imposed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Senator.  I  rather 
doubt  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  it  is  a  revenue  duty.  They  imported 
about  $6,000,000  worth  of  this  wood  last  year,  and  I  think  it  is 
purely  a  revenue  proposition. 

Senatpr  Simmons.  I  was  assuming  if  nobody  appeared  asking  for 
it,  it  must  have  been  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  must  have  been  the  case  if  nobody  ap- 
peared.   I  imderstand  you  to  say  no  one  did  appear  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  possioly  somebody  making  walnut 
furniture  might  have  appeared  and  said  your  furniture  was  in  com- 
petition with  them. 
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Mr.  WiuJAMS.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record,  Senator.  May  I 
continue  t 

The  Chatkman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  Should  the  latter  view  be  correct,  it  is  my  opinion — 
and  I  find  myself  confirmed  in  this  by  the  unanimous  opmion  of  the 
trade — that  no  considerable  revenue  would  be  derived,  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  collection  would  be  equal  if  not  more  than  the  money 
received. 

These  logs  of  tropical  hardwoods  are  imported  from  Africa,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico  almost  exclusivelv  on  American  bottoms,  and 
are  imported  practically  exclusively  by  American  manufacturers 
and  importers. 

It  is  a  large  tonnage,  represents  a  great  many  steamers.  The 
imposition  of  such  tax  would  divert  the  importation  of  mahogany 
lo^  to  foreign  coimtries,  and  would  lead  to  the  manufacturing  of 
such  logs  into  lumber  and  veneers  in  forei^  countries  for  ultimate 
imoortation  into  the  United  States  by  foreign  interests. 

I  therefore  appear  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  import  duty  in 
the  so-caUed  Fordney  tann  bill  upon  loss  of  Spanish  cedar,  hgnum- 
yiURy  mahogany,  and  other  tropical  nardwood  logs.  And  inas- 
much as  the  hearing  before  you  may  be  somewhat  extended,  I  de- 
sire— ^in  advance  of  the  statements  to  be  submitted  by  the  several 
interested  parties  who  wiU  ask  to  be  heard  in  opposition — to  submit 
to  you,  in  writing,  the  salient  objections  to  this  part  of  the  bill  as 
thev  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

This,  I  think,  will  afford  you  information  for  some  questions  you 
may  wi^  to  ask  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  and,  in  addition,  may  be 
convenient  for  you  to  refer  to  in  your  subsequent  dehberations. 

And  I  wish  to  add  that,  so  far  as  my  investigation  goes,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  memorandum  can  not  be  controverted;  and 
further,  that  neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  the  finished  product, 
the  American  exporter,  nor  the  laborer  can  this  proposed  duty  be 
defended. 

That  it  is  unjustified  is,  in  part,  evidenced  by  the  policy  of  Confiress 
m  having  kept  such  1<^  on  the  free  list  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
^ar.  Cm  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  hi^h  duty  on  the  impor- 
^tkn  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwood  lumber  in  order  to  anord 
adequate  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  from  such  Ic^s 
tnd  to  the  veneer  manufacturing  industry  of  our  country — employ- 
ing thousands  of  American  citizens  in  New  Orleans,  Boston,  New 
^rk  Ciij,  Phiiadelp^da,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Louisville, 
Kv.,  San  Francisco,  and  in  other  large  centers. 

Bv  the  imposition  of  such  an  import  duty  additional  cost  would 
^  mcurred  through  delays  and  embarrassment  of  handling,  etc., 
nsolting  in  increasing  freight  rates  whereby  the  existing  j[ust  and 
necessary  protection  to  the  domestic  lumber  and  veneer  mterests 
would  t>e  seriously  affected  by  importation  from  foreign  manu- 
ftctniere. 

M(»Bover,  these  logs  are  raw  material  not  producible  in  this 
country,  and  such  a  duty  would  put  a  premium  on  the  cutting  down 
^  the  small  quantities  of  other  hardwoods. we  do  have,  which  the 
'Native  as  well  as  the  executive  departments  of  our  country  are 
•0  solicitous  about  conserving. 
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Then,  too,  the  exportation  business  of  the  manufactured  product 
from  these  logs,  which  is  considerable  and  increasing,  will  be  menaced 
b^  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  secure 
his  logs  without  the  additional  costs  due  to  the  imposition  of  duty. 

There  is  tWs  further  consideration  which  should  be  given  weight 
by  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  Congress:  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  American  merchants  secured  control  of  the 
markets  in  these  logs  in  Central  and  South  America  from  the  Germans 
and  the  British,  and  a  profitable  export  business  has,  through  this 
control,  been  built  up  by  American  manufacturers.  This  promising 
export  business  not  only  opens  inviting  markets  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  furnishes  freight  to  American  steamships  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  dearth  of  it  for  our  merchant  marine. 

And  while  members  of  the  committee  will  naturally  scrutinize 
statements  coming  from  an  interested  source,.!  am  coniident  that. 
after  your  most  careful  examination  and  reflection,  you  will  find  the 
proposed  duty  to  be  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  importer, 
manufacturer,  consumer,  and  laborer,  ana  generally  prejudicial  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Yet.  all  these  disadvantages  would — after  the  expenses  of  inspection, 
handling,  and  measurement — result  in  only  a  n^ligible  advantage, 
if  any,  of  a  net  return  to  the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  feel.  Senators,  that  I  am  here  with  my 
associates  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  our  power.  We  desire 
to  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  bringing.out  the  truth.  We  welcome 
any  interrogation,  and  we  court  the  fullest  investigation. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  the  revenue  to  this  country  i 
will  be  under  this  tax  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Last  year  the  importations  of  mahogany  and  cedar 
logs  into  this  coimtry  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^,000,000  feet. 
The  figures  as  given  before  the  House  committee  represented  a  value 
of  $4,500,000.    Ten  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  $450,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  coUecl- 
inff  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

Mr,  Williams.  Because  this  is  a  very  bulky  raw  material.  We 
have  the  American  valuation  in  this  bill,  and  this  wood  is  brought  t^ 
this  country  in  cargo  loads  on  steamers  carrying  from  three  to  five 
thousand  tons.  In  order  to  secure  the  valuation  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  timbers. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  ports  do  these  steamers  come  to, 
where  there  will  have  to  be  agents  to  inspect  them  ? 

I^.  Williams.  Probably  from  six  to  eight  from  the  Gulf  as  fai 
east  as  Boston.  You  must  remember  that  each  log  will  weigh  from 
2  to  7  tons.  Each  one  has  to  be  handled  in  order  to  be  measured. 
We  have  estimated,  and  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  most  all  eiigage<i 
in  that  business  in  the  countrv,  and  it  is  thought  that  can  not  be  done 
Wt!  can  not  handle  that  wood  the  second  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  no  such  woods  produced  in  the  United 
States,  are  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  None. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  will  not  cut  any 
tigore  oa  that.  They  will  not  have  to  be  examined,  because  if  that 
Ls  the  case  we  take  tne  foreign  valuation. 

Mr.  WiLUAHS.  Then  I  misread  the  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  will  be  changed  in  that 
respect. 

Sfr.  Williams.  That  will  simplify  matters  and  will  somewhat 
reduce  the  cost,  but. nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue  will  be  more  than  the  Government  will  receive. 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  examiner  takes  the  invoice  value  it  will 
not  cost  very  much. 

Mr.  Wtluams.  Then  you  will  have  to  handle  the  wood  to  get  the 
quantity. 

Senator  McLean.  Not  if  they  take  the  statement  of  the  importer. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  I  think  we  are  prohibited  by  the  administrative 
feature  of  the  present  bill  from  domg  that.  Of  course,  if  you  make 
it  ft9  easy  as  possible  we  can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  and 
measuring  woods. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  measured  now,  is  it  not?  You  do  not  rely 
entirely  upon  the  foreign  exporter  for  the  number  of  feet  in  these  logs, 
do  vou  ? 

^Ir.  Williams.  No.    We  remeasure  all  the  wood. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  manufacturer's  plant  you  measure  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

"vnator  Walsh.  Not  at  the  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Oh,  jres,  at  tne  port  of  entry,  where  we  have  un- 
gual facilities  for  doing  it.  These  photographs  show  that  the 
ateamers  come  in  and  the  entire  cargo  is  thrown  at  once  into  the 
water  and  we  measure  it  at  our  convenience.  But  the  difficulty 
wd  the  cost  of  handling  these  units  that  run  from  2  to  7  tons  each  in 
height  is  tremendous.  Unless  vou  have  the  machinery  provided  for 
^^t,  it  will  be  almost  impossible. 

"vnator  Simmons.  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  not  quite 
understand  about  this  paragraph.  Various  kinds  of.  woods  are 
^ified  here,  and  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is  placed  upon  them. 
Tiien  the  manufactured  parts  of  the  woods  are  enumerated  and  a 
*iuty  of  15  per  cent  is  placed  upon  them.  Then  in  what  we  might 
^  the  '*catch  all"  clause  there  is  *  Vood  unmanufactured,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

vnator  Smoot.  That  is  for  the  mills. 

it.  Whxiams.  I  think  that  refers  entirely  to  the  mills. 

vnator  Smoot.  Oh,  entirely. 

>nator  Simmons.  That  is  confined  to  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Entirely  so. 

Vnator  Simmons.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  That  tne  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  raw  material 
'ould  injure  the  American  mechanic — would  affect  hundreds  of 
t/iousaods  of  men — can  not  be  questioned;  and  we  have  the  utmost 
''''nfidence  that  you  have  at  heart  the  real  interests  of  all  classes, 
^  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  your  thoughts  than  action 
^h  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  an  important  business 
"iti^fftrt,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  you  will  favorably  consider  amend- 
'fts  the  proposed  bill  by  continumg  the  phraseology  of  section  648 
•'^  th<»  present  wood  schedule,  which  reads  as  follows : 
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Woods:  Cedar,  including  Spanish  cedar,  lignum- vi tee,  lancewood,  ebony,  Ua^ 
granadilla,  mahogany,  roeewood,  satinwood,  and  idl  fonus  of  cabinet  woods,  in  T 
log,  rough,  or  hewn  only,  and  red  cedar  (Junipenu  Virginia)  timber,  hewn,  rid 
squared,  or  round;  stickB  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange,  myrtle,  bam^ 
rattan,  reeds  unmanufactured,  India  malacca  joints,  and  other  woods  not  spr  ' 
proviaed  for  in  this  section,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  Ik^ 
suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  wil 
canes. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEX7BEN  ABKT7SH,  BEPRBSENTINO  WZLLABD 

HAWES  A  CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Arkush.  Reuben  Arkush. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Mr.  Arkush.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Importer. 

The  Chairman.  Importing  what  ? 

Mr.  Arkush.  Mahogany  and  cedar  logs.  We  do  not  inanufa< 
ture  them.  We  import  and  sell  them  to  concerns  like  Mr.  WiUiaoo 
and  Mr.  Otis. 

I  have  written  down  two  or  three  short  notes  I  would  like  to  ca 
attention  to.     I  will  not  be  10  minutes. 

To  show  you  what  it  does  for  the  railroads,  last  year  we  imports 
and  sent  into  Pensacola  five  small  steamer  cargoes  which  went  froi 
Pensacola  to  Louisville,  and  gave  freight  for  400  cars.  In  May  \ 
imported  by  the  small  steamer  Trafalgar  1,354  Iom.  Two-thirds  • 
them  went  west  in  84  cars,  going  to  (Cleveland.  We  had  2,500  toi 
from  Africa  direct,  wtich  was  snipped  west  in  150  cars.  It  is  it 
opinion  that  in  a  verv  short  time  all  those  logs  wHl  be  sawed  in  Mexi^ 
and  shipped  as  lumber,  if  there  is  a  duty  put  on  the  raw  materit 
on  the  raw  logs. 

The  steamship  Oran  arrived  yesterday  from  Mexico  with  1,8< 
tons  of  logs  and  200,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  There  are  a  numb 
of  sawmill  there  that  used  to  saw  the  lumber  for  England,  but  m 
England  can  not  buy.  The  English  market  and  Contmental  marls 
are  not  buying  anything,  and  they  are  shipping  it  to  New  York  a 
we  are  sellmg  it.  On  those  logs  we  are  paving  $25  a  thousand  fc 
Scribner  measure,  and  on  the  lumber  a  freignt  of  $12  a  thousand  f  e 
That  is  handicap  enough  for  the  American  mills.  They  have 
up-to-date  modern  sawmill  in  Mexico,  and  if  there  is  a  duty  on  Ic 
wnich  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  here,  otner  mi 
will  be  built — there  are  mills  now  in  Central  America  and  Nicara^a 
and  the  lumber  will  come  here  sawed,  because  the  freight  will 
half  as  much. 

Senator  McLean.  You  could  remedy  that  by  raising  the  duty 
sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Arkush.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  if  vou  answer,  "Very  w< 
we  will  increase  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber^  you  are  reminded  tV 
there  is  a  limit  above  which  you  can  not  fau'ly  go  in  assessing  dut 
on  lumber  from  Mexico  as  compared  to  lumber  n*om  Canada.  Th< 
is  a  limit  as  to  what  duty  you  can  put  on  sawed  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why? 
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Mr.  AsKUBH.  You  would  not  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sawed 
lumber? 

Senator  McLean.  It  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sawed 
lumber  if  it  was  not  produced  in  this  country.  You  would  have  to 
charge  the  duty  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Aiu^usH.  I  hardly  think  we  would  want  to  put  so  high  a  duty 
as  10  or  15  oer  cent  on  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  give  us  verjr  briefly  a  concrete  case, 
showing  the  duty  on  100,000  feet  of  logs  imported  to  America  and 
100,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Abkush.  One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  logs,  at  $100  a  thou- 
sand, the  duty  would  be  $1,000;  and  100,000  feet  of  lumber,  it  would 
be  $1,500. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  diflference  is  not  enough  ? 

Mr.  Abkush.  The  difference  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Fordney  intended  to  put  a  duty  on  the  logs. 
The  first  copy  did  not  provide  a  duty,  and  tnen  he  was  bombarcfed 
with  tel^ams,  and  he  said,  ''  Oh,  yes,  you  are  right.  We  will  have 
to  out  a  nifih  duty  on  lumber."    So  he  made  it  15  per  cent. 

oenator  Watson.  If  this  tariff  is  imposed,  wiU  as  much  of  that 
lumber  be  imported  as  hitherto  ? 

Mr.  Abkush.  Logs  will  not  be  imported.  They  will  be  sawed 
isto  lumber. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  lumber  imported  ? 

Mr.  Abkush.  And  the  lumber  imported,  because  the  freight  on 
the  lumber  is  not  much  over  half  what  it  would  be  on  logs.  A  vessel 
will  cany  double  the  niunber  of  feet  of  sawed  lumber  that  it  will 
in  logs. 

Senator  Watson.  Suppose  this  rate  stands  as  it  is  in  this  bill,  it 
practically  excludes  the  logs,  and  the  business  will  be  carried  on  by 
^  importers  with  sawed  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Abkush.  Sawed  lumber,  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Otis  is  a  sawmill  man 
from  New  Orleans,  and  he  will  talk  from  that  point  of  view. 

'The  witness  submitted  a  letter  written  by  him  under  date  of 
•August  23, 1921,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  August  23,  1921. 
Jioa.  Boies  Psmsose, 

Ckinnon  Finance  CommUUe, 

UniUd  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I^ut  Sn:  We  have  asked  permiasioii  to  appear  before  you  to  protest  against  the 
l^pQ»d  duty  on  rough  mahogany  and  cedar  logs,  and  other  rough  cabinet  woods. 

,  Vrer  before  has  there  been  a  duty  imposed  on  the  rough  log,  and  the  importation 
'1  (OAhofiaay  and  cedar  logs  in  this  counUy  has  been  growing  nrom  year  to  year,  and 
**  oow  of  coDsiderable  importance.  Mills  for  the  converting  of  the  lo^  into  lumber 
JW.veneefS  are  established  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
'/^"jlle,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and 
!L  unportant  middle  west  cities.  Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  tnese  mills 
'•«  amvpft  the  logs  into  lumber  and  veneers.  To  imix)se  a  duty  on  the  logs  will 
J<*'y  efioonn^  the  building  of  mills  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  and  other  places  of  produc- 
^a  ^<me  of  these  woods  grow  in  this  country,  therefore  a  duty  is  not  required  for 
JJte-'tknL  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Govenunent  to  encourage  the  importation 
*  ™*  tropical  hardwoods,  in  order  to  protect  the  diminishing  supplv  of  our  own 
'«j«Ur  hirdvoods. 

^  'neuiCQinnenience  that  would  be  caused  to  the  importers  and  the  steamship  people 
•I  moMinig  the  lop  and  delaying  the  discharge  of  the  steamers  would  be  consiaer- 
^^  lad  we  really  believe  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  practically  absorb 
^  "laues  that  it  would  collect  from  this  proposed  new  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
' '  iKTcrMit  duty,  plus  the  additional  cost  by  reason  of  delays  and  rehandling,  would 
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considerably  enl^mce  the  price  of  mahogany  and  cedar  lumber  to  the  manufabctnrer, 
which  would  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  furniture  to  the  consumer. 

We  can  absolutely  see  no  benefit  to  the  Government  in  this  proposed  tax,  and  only 
a  great  handicap  to  the  industry.    We  therefore  can  not  too  stronglv  proteitt  against 
the  proposed  tax  on  the  rough  mahogany  and  cedar  log.    There  is  air^uly  a  duty  on 
sawed  lumber  and  on  veneers,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WiLTARD  HaWRS  &   Go.   (InC.>. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  G.  OTIS,  BEPEBSENTINO^>TI8  MANUFAC- 

TimiNO  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  0ns.  Importing  and  manufacturing  mahogany  logs  into 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  two  witnesses  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  0ns.  I  only  want  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Williams  said  in 
his  statement:  An  average  cargo  of  500,000  feet  would  have  an 
additional  cost  to  measure  logs  and  assess  duty  of  $10,900,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring  these  logs  in  and  land  them  on 
the  wharf,  have  them  measured,  bring  them  out  on  freight  can; 
up  to  our  plant,  and  again  discharge  them  into  our  boom. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  these  logs  are  made  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Into  lumber  and  veneers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  them  go  into  veneers  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  No,  sir;  the  largest  percentage  goes  into  lumber;  Sti 
or  90  per  cent  goes  into  lumber. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  differential  should  there  be,  in  order  to 
protect  the  labor,  between  the  duty  upon  the  logs  and  the  duty 
upon  the  sawn  lumber,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  the  logs 
at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Assuming  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Ons.  Assuming  that  there  is,  there  should  be  a  difference 
of  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  if  this  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorenj 
on  logs  stands,  the  lumber  schedule 

Mr.  Ons  (interposing) .  It  amounts  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  lumber  schedule  would  amount  to  aboui 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  ?  | 

Mr.  Ons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  this  countrji 
sawing  these  logs  ?  "' 

Mr.  Ons.  There  are  about  10  mills,  representing  an  investeti 
capital  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.  That  goes  into  a  doze^ 
industries — furniture,  phonograph  cabinets,  and  into  trim. 

Senator  Watson.  And  also  musical  instruments,  these  fine  woods  \ 

Mr.  Ons.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  price  that  you  have  to  pay  for  i{ 
thousand  feet  of  mahogany  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  In  the  loe  ? 


Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 


f, 
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Mr.  Ons.  It  varies  from  $80  to  $100,  and  the  cost  of  the  freight 
imounts  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  or  $50  for  the  logs. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  $140  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  That  is  the  maximum  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  get  a  thousand  feet  for  sawed 
umber  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  It  depends  largely  on  the  grade,  Senator.  We  divide 
ip  our  lumber  after  we  saw  the  logs  into  50  or  60  grades,  going  from 
Nu.  2  coomion  to  firsts  and  second. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  get  more  for  a  high-grade  log  than  you 
arould  for  a  low-grade  log  ? 

ilr.  Ons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  take  the  same  ^ade. 

Mr.  Ons.  We  buy  it  log  run,  as  you  might  say.  We  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  man  in  the  Tropics  to  bring  out  the  logs  as  they  come. 
Some  logs  will  be  worthless. 

Senator  Simmons,  Referring  to  awhile  ago  when  you  said  $140, 
fncluding  the  freight,  were  you  giving  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Otis.  Average  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  you  sell, 
after  you  have  manufactured — that  is,  what  is  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Ons.  It  nets  us  about  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  those  costs  vary 
from  time  to  time,  as  freights  vary  and  tropical  prices  vary. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  profit  ?  1  was  trying  to  get  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  sell  those  boards  for. 

Mr.  Ons.  An  average  price  on  our  log  run  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $160  to  $170. 

BUEF  OP  nrrT  leadihg  importers  and  mawfacturers  of  mahogany. 

*'vtitiB  404  rep]t?8ente  a  radical  departure  from  a  uniform  governmental  policy  in 
•*nff  l<tislation,  for  heretofore  that  policjr  has  been  to  keep  on  the  free  list  such  raw 
•ajirul  a»  was  not  produced  or  producible  in  this  country,  and  to  impose  a  duty 
"*i)  upon  the  manufactured  article.  It  is  clear  that  this  policy  has  been  reversed 
•^  'hbi  eve,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  hearing  and  as  will  be  emphasized  again  in  this 
»^ni.iTandum.  For  since  the  Civil  War — neither  under  Democratic  nor  Republican 
^iministration — has  any  duty  been  imposed  upon  mahogany  or  other  tropical  hard- 
*"^  loM,  And  all  that  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  duty  are  asking 
'*  ^hit  these  logs  be  permitted  to  remain  wnere  they  have  thus  far  been  and  where  they 
»-Iniif  -on  the  free  list. 

^  {>fopOBed  import  duty  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  inasmuch 
*^  'kf" expenses  of  measurement,  handling,  etc.,  by  the  Government  would  greatly 
'»>H  the  10  per  cent  duty,  which,  according  to  the  figures  submitted*  to  Congress 
'T  thf  year  1920,  would  be  about  $450,000  gross.    Under  the  present  well-recognized 
••-^iTioitf  of  business  generally  it  would  be  appreciably  less. 
"*  *^~hy  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Otis,  of  the  Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 
■  *  '^••iT  tirieans,  who  is  peculiarly  well  informed  upon  the  subject — it  appears  that  the 
w<iitnmalco8i  of  handling  the  hardwood  logs  if  they  are  put  on  the  dutiable  list  would 
''•  aiorv  ihan  twice  the  amount  of  the  import  duty,  and  that  the  Government  would 
■'  itJy  not  receive  any  income  but  would  be  subjected  to  an  actual  expense: 
^'  the  present  time  the  three  mahogany  mills  located  in  or  near  New  Orleans  are 
'^li* '« ihe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.    All  logs  received  by  these  mills  are  now 
'  cbt  in  on  ocean-going  steamers  rieht  to  the  three  log  ponds  located  directly  in 
•  -'  <tJ  ih(«e  mills.    The  steamers  discnarge  their  log  cargoes  directly  into  the  several 
'?  (ir>Q(iii  in  (iiQ  ^fiaaissippi  River  as  quickly  as  the  steamers'  gears  would  permit. 
'  '-a  g  day  and  a  biitf  to  two  days  has  been  the  usual  time  necessary  to  completely 
"^iW  a  cargo  of  logs. 
'>!tni  a  Uige  steamer  has  been  able  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  logs  and  to  load  an  out- 
'■<^  "-iport  cafgo  in  a  week's  time. 

>15'J7— 22— sen  4 2 
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'^Once  logs  are  discbaiged  into  the  several  log  ponds  in  the  Missiflsippi  tlioy  float 
down  to  the  mills  without  further  delay  or  expense  and  are  cut  into  lumoer. 

'' AsBumini?  that  a  dut\  is  imposed  on  these  logs,  it  will  be  neceBsar>'  to  secure  a  .er 
large  wharf  capable  of  holding  2,400  tons  where  cargoes  will  be  landed  for  meaf  urenieni 
and  examination.    The  following  expenses  will  necessarily  be  incurred : 

''Wharfage  at  14  cents  on  steamer  of  2,000  tons  (which  includes  6  free  days) .  $2S0.  <k 
"Assuming  logs  are  left  on  wharf  3  weeks  during  measurement  (less  6  free 

days),  there  would  be  storage  charge  at  10  cents  a  ton  for  15  days 3. 600  iV 

•'Inspection  fee  measuring  cargo,  15  cents  per  ton * ^fiO. (K 

"Moving  500,000  feet  (2,400  tons)  from  dock  to  our  plant  would  necessitate 

125  freight  cars,  switching  charges  each  car  $11.33 1. 4l(i  2: 

' '  Jj&hoT  handliujg  logs  on  wharf  for  inspectors  (logs  weigh  from  1  to  7  tons ) . .  268.  M 
"Labor  unloading  and  rolling  into  ponds  in  Mississippi  River,  $10  per 

thousand  feet 5. 000.  i^ 

"Total 10.92o.o; 

"For  mills  located  just  above  port  there  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  ?14  p 
thousand  feet,  principally  for  railroad  freight. 

"If  the  Fordne>  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be  col 
lected  on  ar  average  cargo  would  not  exceed  $5,000.  Yet  Uie  accompanying  expense- 
no  matter  by  whom  it  is  borne — ^would  amouut  to  $10,925.05,* in  the  end  a  serious  anc 
direct  loss  to  American  shipping.  For  the  result  would  be  that  the  importation  n 
mahogany  and  cedar  would  be  discouraged,  and  the  construction  of  mills  throughou: 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Africa,  and  possibly  Germany  encouraged  to  the  disad  vac 
tage  of  the  American  laborer  as  well  as  the  American  importer  and  manufactupcr." 

If  it  be  proposed  that  this  expense  be  unjustifiably  loaded  upon  the  importer,  thei 
it  would  inevitably  happen  that  these  wooas  would  come  into  this  country  as  manu 
factured  lumber  and  not  as  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  logs;  for  otherwise  this  addi 
tional  expense,  incurred  directly  and  indirectly  bjr  reason  oi  the  duty,  would  seriously 
handicap  the  sale  of  the  sawed  lumber  to  the  ultimate  manufacturer  and  by  him  u 
the  domestic  and  foreign  consumer. 

*  These  logs  on  reaching  this  country  enter  into  the  following  among  other  manufac< 
turing  industries:  Cigar  box,  furniture,  interior  trim,  and  piano  manufacturers 
railroad  coach  builders;  talking  machine  manufacturers;  panel  and  pattern  makere 
shipyards  and  boatbuilders;  cabinet  makers;  aircraft  manuj^turers;  planing  mills 
office  equipment  manufacturers;  picture-frame  makers;  coffin  manufacturers;  carpeu 
ters  and  builders;  musical  instrument  makers;  novelty  manufacturers;  street-car  build 
ers;  bowling  alley  (lignum  vltae),  floorinR,  sporting  goods,  automobile,  aoda-watei 
bar  fixtures,  electrical  equipment,  and  molding  manuracturers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pajrment  of  the  duty  and  expenses  by  the  importer  would  latgel] 
exceed  the  15  per  cent  protection  afforded  to  lumber  manufactured  from  these  logs 
there  would  be  a  menacing,  if  not  disastrous  competition,  both  here  and  abioad 
between  the  Ajnerican  manufacturer  and  foreign  manufacturer,  who  will  get  hu 
loes  free  of  duty. 

If  such  logs  are  put  on  the  dutiable  list,  with  the  consequent  embamasment  d 
handling  them  as  aeecribed  in  Mr.  Otis's  statement,  its  effect  upon  our  meichanj 
marine  will  be  that  shipments  will  be  diverted  to  other  countries;  for  even  at  preeeni 
the  steamship  companies  carry  these  logs  under  considerable  difficulty  aad  with  i 
freight  rate  laigelv  in  excess  of  that  for  manufactured  lumber.  The  steamship  com 
panies  have  already  notified  the  importers  that  they  can  not  handle  the  freight  unda 
such  conditions  as  would  be  brought  about  b}r  imposition  of  the  proposed  duty,  whid 
would  also  be  a  serious  financial  burden  to  importer  and  subsequent  manufacturer 
The  conse(iuent  loss  also  to  the  railroads  of  many  thousand  carloads  of  freight  m 
logs  for  shipment  to  interior  mills  is  apparent  by  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr, 
Arkush. 

The  sawing  of  these  logs  is  an  important  item  in  the  manufacture  and,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  importers,  requires  the  employment  of  thousandi 
and  thousands  of  laborers.  If  the  proposed  duty  be  imposed,  the  benefit  of  this  fin! 
and  substantial  manufacture  will  go  to  the  native  laborer  in  the  mills  of  Africa,  Mexico^ 
and  Central  and  South  America  and  not  to  the  American  laborer. 

Many  of  these  industries — into  which,  as  stated  above,  tropical  hardwood  lumbd 
enters— -during  the  war  began  to  acquire  a  substantial  export  business,  which,  havind 
regard  to  general  business  depression,  is  continuing  acceptably.  It  the  extra  ccd 
be  added  to  these  log8>  consequent  upon  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  these  maniifac^ 
turing  industries  must  for  a  long  time  surrender  any  hope  of  continuing  their  export 
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intle  or  of  reacqiiiring  it  under  the  conditions  which  the  provisions  of  404  of  the 
prnpdijfd  tarlil  bill  would  bring  about. 

those  appearing  in  opposition  to  section  404  of  the  bill  urge  upon  Congress  and  the 
SeDate  Finance  Committee  this  further  consideration:  That  at  a  time  when  it  is  noto- 
nou5  that  ^ere  is  a  general  business  depression  there  should  be  no  change  for  the 
vone,  80  b^  as  the  importer  or  manufacturer  or  exporter  is  concerned.  If  there  is  to 
be  viy  chaofie,  it  should  be  for  the  betterment  of  industry  and  not  to  its  embarrass- 
ment, thougn  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  import^  and  manufacturers  and 
exporter  are  not  asldng  for  any  modification  of  existing  conditions. 

In  short,  instead  at  seeldng  to  impose  additional  burdens  upon  business,  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  the  success  ot  business  should  be  promoted  by  any  legislation 
where  it  is  required  and  by  leaving  present  conditions  as  they  are  when  favorable  to 
^ujioess  revival. 

It  19  for  this  reason  that  the'importers,  sx>ea1dng  for  themselves  and  for  such  manu- 
fktarera  and  exporters  as  they  have  consulted,  respectfully  urge  upon  Confi^ress  that 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill — ^which  have  been  tne  provi- 
^Mio  of  all  tSinS  bills  since  the  Civil  War,  and  even  before  that — be  left  undisturbed. 

Thpy  further  submit  that  any  additional  income  the  Government  mav  seek  to 
■ienve  from  tibe  importation,  manufacture,  and  export  of  tropical  hardwood  logs  and 
lamher— but  not  in  fact  securable  through  this  proposed  duty— ehould  be  obtained 
i^ut  of  Federal  income  taxes  collected  of  corporationB  and  individuals  engajged  in  this 
icdostry,  which,  with  general  business  revival,  will  prosper,  and  thus  yield  to  the 
•iovenunent  the  desired  increase  of  revenue. 

CEDAB  POLES. 

[Paragraph  405.] 

STATBHBNT  OF  T.  H.  LANE,  NEW    YO&K   CITY,    BEP&BSENTING 

THE  CEDAB  POLE  INDUSTBY. 

» 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lane,  will  you  state  where  you  reside  ? 

Kr.  Lane.  I  am  an  attorney,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  residingin  New  York  City. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  1 

Mr.  Lane.  I  represent  12  concerns  who  handle  and  market  at  least 
So  ne  cent  of  the  cedar  poles  for  wire-carrying  purposes  produced 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  A  t^egram  which  I  have 
juBt  reoeived  states  that  these  concerns  whose  names  are  simed  to 
our  petition  produce  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cedar- 
pole  production  of  the  United  States.  When  the  committee  is  in- 
fonned  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  poles  used  for  wire-carryinjg 
purposes  in  this  country  are  cedar,  it  will  appreciate  that  Uie  peti- 
tiomog  interests  are  fully  representative  both  of  production  and  sale 
m  this  country. 

lite  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  United  States  do  those  poles 
come  from,  chiefly  ? 

,  Hr«  Lank.  They  come  chiefly  from  Montana  and  Idaho,  which  are 
tiie  chief  producing  States  at  tnis  time.  There  are  some  in  the  State 
^  Washington,  but  not  so  many. 

'Rm  paragraph  rogardin^  which  I  wish  yery  briefly  to  address  you 
^*  405  of  the  House  bill.  It  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
•n  telephone,  trolley,  electric-light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  and 
'»thfir  woods.  I  am  nere  to  submit  a  petition  on  oehalf  of  the  interests 
prodacing  and  handling  these  commodities,  requesting  that  the  ad 
•alorem  classification  of  cedar  poles  be  abolished,  ana  that  they  be 
STfn  the  same  .treatment  as  the  other  rpund  timber  *-*  *^ — "t.  All 
'*  W  pound  timber  is  either  free  or  dutiable  a '  '  r^te 

Mm  ire  the  only  exception,  I  believe. 
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I  mi&^t  add;  Mr.  Chairman^  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Lindsley,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ked  Cedar  Association,  came  to  Washington  aoout  two  weeks 
ago,  upon  mj  notification  that  the  committee  was  to  begin  heariogs, 
under  the  mistaken  assumption  that  this  subject  would  be  reached. 
He  was  forced  to  return  to  Spokane,  but  stands  ready  to  return  al 
any  time  at  the  committee's  convenience,  if  further  facts  are  desired 
than  those  I  am  able  to  present. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  transfer  could  be  made,  what  would  be  the 
rate  on  cedar  poles  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  There  are  two  rates  upon  round  timber  now  provided 
in  the  bill,  in  addition  to  one  classification  of  free  entry. 

Paragraph  401  provides  for  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  ia 
building  wharves,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  We  have  sug- 
gested as  one  solution  of  the  problem  that  poles  be  especially  eniH 
merated  in  that  paragraph.  I 

I  might  say  that  cedar  logs  used  for  poles  are  also  used  for  pilipgi 
and  that  classification  would  tend  to  greater  consistency  of  legislation 
and  avoid  litigation,  because,  as  the  oill  stands  now,  tne  same  c^dai 
pole  when  imported  for  any  other  use  than  for  wire-carrying  purpoaei 
will  either  be  free  or  pay  1  cent  per  cubic  foot  duty  under  401  or  $' 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  under  paragraph  402. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  paragraph  you  are  spealdng  of  now  is  in  exac 
accord — exactly  the  same  right  being  both  in  the  present  tariff,  thi 
Underwood-Simmons  law,  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  There  is  u" 
a  thing  changed. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  very  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you.  Are  those  poles  imported  for  an 
other  purposes  except  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  405  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  They  are  used  very  largely.  Senator  Simmons,  for  pilingj 
wharf-building  purposes,  as  wefl  as  wire-carrying  poles.  J 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  the  same  duty 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  the  same  classification  should  be  given  thefl 
As  it  is  now,  a  cedar  pole  that  is  almost  identical  with  the  pole  use 
for  telegraph-wire  carrying  will  come  in  under  paragraph  401  at  a 
specific  rate  if  we  import  for  making  spars  or  for  bunding  wharv<^J 
If  we  import  poles  for  building  a  breakwater,  it  is  a  considerabH 
question  whether  that  is  wharf  building,  and  they  would  come  iij 
imder  1683  of  the  free  list,  under  the  construction  as  put  upon  it  b\ 
the  court  as  round,  manufactured  timber,  or  pay  $1  per  thousand 
under  paragraph  402. 

Senator  Simmons.  Under  401  it  is  **  timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  square^i 
otherwise  than  by  sawing  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Then  it  goes  on  '*  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  building 
wharves.'*  If  it  is  used  for  piling — and  a  great  many  of  them  aro-;- 
it  would  be  a  half  cent  a  cubic  loot  under  that  provision,  which  is 
round  timber  and  nothing  else.  The  production  of  poles  is  a  Ic^'^^ 
proposition;  it  is  not  the  production  of  lumber  at  all. 

»Senator  Walsh.  By  transferring  cedar  poles  to  401,  as  you  re- 
quest, would  the  rate  be  reduced  on  cedar  poles  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  would  be  reduced  somewhat,  Senator,  but  I  do  no^ 
believe  that  the  amount  of  duty  would  be  reduced.  The  present  rat^t 
as  I  shall  show  you  presently^  is  considerably  deterrent  to  importation- 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  it  is  not  to  get  a  higher  duty,  but  it  is  fo^ 
the  purpose  of  getting  all  round  or  pole  cedar  on  an  equality  ? 
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Mr.  Laxe.  We  think  it  should  be  treated  on  an  absolute  equality. 
he  Underwood  bill  is  10  per  cent  and  the  Payne  bill  was  10  per  cent 
a  foreign  valuation.  There  is  a  very  important  difference,  and  it  is 
vitally  important  difference  that  the  committee  in  this  bill  has  con- 
inued  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  and 
be  Underwood  bill  but  by  virtue  of  section  402  has  made  it  applicable 
D  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  these  poles  imported  for  fence  posts  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  in  this  form.  The  fence  post  is  a  smaller  proposi- 
ion. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  not  included  in  405  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Four  hundred  and  five  covers  ''paving  posts,  railroad 
les*'  -fence  posts  are  at  present  on  the  free  list,  but  appear  to  be 
ptMially  provided  for  in  paragraph  406  of  the  new  bill  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Diixjngham.  Where  ao  the  imported  poles  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  They  all  come  from  Canada. 

Senator  Waush.  How  much  increase  under  the  American  valua- 
im  plan  would  10  per  cent  cause  ? 

Mr.  LiNE.  Senator,  to  give  you  a  concrete  illustration,  an  8-inch, 
i't-foot  pole — that  is,  one  of  the  poles  of  which  we  get  great  numbers 
rr»m  Canada,  costs  in  Canada  as  of  August  1,  about  $7.50.  On  that 
*■»' My  10  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  and  would  pay  10  per  cent 
mn  the  Payne-Aldrich,  which  is  75  cents  duty  on  a  pole  of  that 
?u«'.  A  pole  is  a  commodity  on  which  the  freight  is  very  hi^h.  You 
I"  not  have  to  carry  it  a  very  great  distance  to  double  the  value^ 
Hie  overhead  is  high.  That  same  pole  deUvered  in  Minneanolis 
^mld  sell  for  about  $21,  and  in  Chicago  about  $22,  and  in  New 
i  *trk  about  $26.  The  act  provides  that  we  must  take  the  American 
'alnation  in  the  principal  markets.  I  presume  New  York  is  a 
mncipal  market.  So  that  if  the  New  York  selling  value  were  taken, 
hf"  duty  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  it  is  proposed  here  would  be 
^2M  on  that  pole  as  against  75  cents  on  the  foreign  value  as  now. 

^^nator  Smoot.  What  are  the  values  of  those  poles  in  the  pan- 
handle of  Idaho  where  they  are  cut  ? 

Mr^  Lake.  The  same  people  produce  them,  and  they  inform 
»'*.  Senator,  that  the  domestic  pole  produced  in  Idaho  would  sell 
\v  the  producer  at  the  same  price  as  does  the  Canadian  pole.  I  pre- 
»unp  tne  American  dealer,  if  ne  could  get  enough  poles,  would  rather 
^11  domestic  poles,  because  he  makes  more  profit  on  them. 

^nator  Smoot.  You  are  adding  the  highest  freight  that  could 
^  paid  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  arrive  at  those  figures.  That 
^  not  what  the  law  contemplates. 

^  Laxe.  You  can  produce  those  poles  in  the  panhandle  of  Idaho 
u^t  a^;  cheap  as  in  the  forests  of  Canada.  But  the  dealers  invariably 
*^  on  a  delivered  basis.  The  utility  companies  want  them  laid 
K'wn  at  destination. 

I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  the  existing  facts  without  discussing 
f*  question  of  whether  that  is  too  high  a  price  or  not.  Those  are 
**•  prices  they  bring,  and  on  those  prices  they  tell  me  they  are 
^'<  making  any  money  now.  You  would  have  the  diflFerence  be- 
''*^^  the  75  cents  duty  on  the  present  basis  of  assessment,  and 
i2.fio  duty  on  an  American  valuation  basis  in  New  York,  $2.10  on 
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an  American  valuation  basis  in  Minneapolis.    I  have  taken  those 
two  points. 

Now,  either  of  the  American  valuation  bases  would  amount  to 
30  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  foreign  value  of  that  product.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  30  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  a  crude  lumber  product  is  some- 
thing that  even  the  most  radical  advocate  of  duty  on  crude  timber 
has  never  thought  of  su^^esting  up  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  Senator  Smoot  referred  to  this  para- 
^aph  here,  405.  As  I  understood  your  testimony,  this  rate  oeing 
the  same  in  this  bill  as  it  is  in  the  present  law,  if  the  basis  of  valuatioD 
is  changed  from  the  foreign  to  the  American  selling  price,  that  it 
will  multiply  that  rate  by  three  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lane.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  pole — anyway,  I  should  say 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  multiply  the  rates 
but  it  will  multiply  the  amount  of  potential  protection  aoout  three 
and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  Lane.  On  the  pole  that  I  cited,  I  think  it  would  range  from  a 
minimum  of  doubling  it  up  to  three  and  a  half  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  ou  took  a  50-foot  pole  if  shipped  to  the  ven 
furthest  point  it  could  be  shipped,  and  then  took  the  American  valu 
ation  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Lane,  senator  Smoot,  there  are  two  sources  of  these  poles  u 
Canada.  The  red  cedar  district  is  in  the  intermountain  distric 
in  southern  British  Columbia.  The  northern  or  white  cedar  districi 
is  in  the  country  around  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  the  northed 
boundary  of  Minnesota,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
so  far  as  the  Canadian  pole  is  concerned.  The  domestic  poles,  so  fa 
as  the  cedar  poles  are  concerned,  are  nearly  all  produced  m  Montana 
Idaho,  and  some  in  Washington;  I  do  not  believe  a  great  xnany  in  tb 
latter  State.  So  that  so  far  as  they  are  delivered  east,  my  illustration 
are  not  extreme. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  if  these  cedar  poles  are  produced  as  the  Sena 
tor  states  and  I  know  can  be  bought  in  Canada,  and  if  his  calculatioi 
is  correct,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for  the  cedar-poI 
man  in  Idaho  to  make  great  profits  in  shipping  to  tiie  eastern  marke 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  not  heard  that  he  wants  to  make  great  proii 
I  have  scrutinized  the  House  hearing  and  watched  them  up  to  da 
and  I  have  not  found  anybody  asking  for  any  such  increase  in 
duty  on  poles,  unless  that  duty  was  not  asked  for  openly. 

As  I  say,  my  information  is  that  these  people  who  sign  this  petitio 
actually  produce  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  poles  produce 
in  this  country.  They  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  protectio 
if  any  were  wanted.  But  the  fact  is  cedar  poles  are  so  scarce  th^ 
the  interests  want  poles  primarily.  They  have  a  market  for  ever] 
thing  they  can  get,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Canada. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  they  export  some  cedar  poles  from  tli 
coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  there  is  a  limited  exportation  to  Canada,  bu 
of  course,  Canada  supplies  poles  largely  from  her  own  forests;  i 
fact,  high  freight  rates  are  tne  best  protection  to  the  producers  (| 
either  side  of  tne  line. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  not  chestnut  used  to  supply  the  easte< 
markets  ? 
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Mr.  Lane.  To  some  extent,  but  the  supply  is  becoming  very,  very 
limited;  and  the  southern  pine  and  cypress,  which  supphes  the 
southern  markets,  is  not  to  any  great  extent  sent  north,  because  I 
understand  from  the  experts  that  that  is  not  a  wood  that  stands  up 
well  under  the  climatic  conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  These  rates  provided  here  are  precisely  the  same 
as  under  the  act  of  1913  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Watson.  How  have  they  done  any  injury?  There  have 
been  no  imports  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  injury  they  have  done  is  this — I  was  coming  to 
that,  but  I  will  deal  with  it  very  briefly.  Of  course,  the  excessive 
iiiiture  of  any  ad  valorem  rate,  I  presume,  might  be  corrected  by  a 
moilification  of  the  rate.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that  10  per 
'•ent  on  American  valuation  is  two  or  three  times  the  foreign  valuation ; 
but  the  ad  valorem  rate,  owing  to  valuation  dijEculties,  has  been  a 
deterrent,  has  not  produced  revenue,  and  has  kept  out  the  Canadian 
pciles. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  free  poles  i 

itr.  Lane.  We  think  they  ougnt  to  be  free,  but  these  interests 
have  no  objection  to  paying  a  reasonable  specific  rate,  and  I  think 
It  would  be  very  short-sighted  legislation  not  to  make  them  free. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  the  building  companies  or  the 
u>le  producers  ? 

ilr.  LvNE.  I  represent  the  pole  producers  and  dealers.  I  will 
Sle  some  petitions  from  the  utilities  companies,  but  their  interest  is 
to  have  tnem  free.     We  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  that. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  the  ad  valorem  rates:  It  has  been  pro- 
•ittctive  of  endless  confusion  and  constant  litigation  and  great  hard- 
^^ip.  It  has  been  a  constant  irritant  to  the  trade;  the  duties  col- 
lected have  never  exceeded  apparently  an  average  of  $30,000  a  year, 
^i  the  statistics  show  that  they  decreased  about  two-thirds  in  the 
jHTiod  between  1911  and  1918.  Some  of  the  pole  people  have  in- 
f'lnned  me  that  thev  have  stopped  shipping  on  account  of  appraising 
'l^fficulties.  Very  oriefly,  those  appraising  difficulties  result  from 
*his:  About  75  per  cent  of  these  poles  in  Canada  are  bought  under 
'>'ntract  by  the  large  dealers  at  prices  that  are  fairly  uniform,  because 
*\ip\  are  competitive,  and  represent  large  quantities;  75  or  80  per 
'*^at  are  bought  that  way.  There  are  about  15  per  cent  of  them 
•'hich  represent  spot  purchases,  usually  made  by  contractors  short  of 
^>les  who  have  to  make  delivery,  and  they  go  up  to  Canada  and  pay 
*riy  price  the  producer  asks — maybe  over  100  per  cent  above  the 
prevailing  contract  price. 

^ator  Watson.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  exhaust  the 
^Tierican  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Lane.  On  that  point,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  read  just  a 
;-*7  brief  para^aph  from  the  report  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
-^«ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  in  response  to 
^^4tft  resolution  311,  passed  in  February,  1920.  This  report  is 
•*^ted  in  June,  1920.  I  will  omit  every thmg  immaterial,  and  read 
r^m  page  23  of  that  report: 

''jthe  Rockv  Mountain  States  only  western  Montana  and  Idaho  now  produce 
-'^^  ahiive  tneir  needs,  and  can  increase  their  output  in  the  near  future. 
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The  western  red  cedar  is  now  being  cut  intensively  in  Montana  and  Idaho  tci 
poles,  piling,  posts,  and  shingles.  The  regions  which  are  now  being  exploited  wil 
probably  be  exhausted  within  the  next  20  years,  and  operations  will  be  transferred 
to  more  remote  areas.  The  present  cedar  lumber  prices  have  diverted  into  lumbel 
a  large  proportion  of  the  material  ordinarily  manufactured  into  poets  and  shinglefi! 
A  continuation  of  this  demand  might  easily  exhaust  the  entire  available  supplier  ol 
post  and  pole  material  in  20  years. 

The  forests  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  are,  I  under^ 
stand,  practically  depleted  of  poles  now. 

It  takes  150  years  to  grow  a  30-foot  pole  in  Michigan  and  from  7^ 
to  100  years  to  grow  the  same  pole  in  the  northwestern  part  of  ih^ 
United  States.  It  appears  certain  that  even  at  the  present  rate  o{ 
consumption,  the  domestic  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  the  life  of  thi^ 
generation.  The  demand  is  equally  certain  to  grow  enormously! 
Congress  has  recognized  the  vital  interests  of  the  public  in  cheapej 
electricity  by  passmg  the  water  power  act  last  June,  and  the  pok 
people  anticipate  under  that  act  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demancj 
for  cedar  poles  for  power  transmission  purposes.  They  are  the  stand] 
ard  pole;  they  are  easier  to  handle,  lighter,  have  longer  life  in  th^ 
ground,  are  safer  for  the  linemen  to  climb  and  are  the  standard  pole 
and  for  power  transmission  in  the  Western  States  we  must  nay 
large  poles,  which  are  getting  extremely  scarce  in  this  coimtry; 
mean  poles  35  feet  and  longer. 

Senator  Watson.  For  long  transmission  lines  are  not  steel  poles 
principally  used  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  ''principally."  Thev 
are  to  a  large  extent.  Two-thirds  of  the  poles  in  use  in  this  countrv 
are  cedar  poles. 

Senator  Watson.  For  long  distance  transmission  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  steel  construction 
and  that  is  competing  to  some  extent  with  the  cedar  poles,  but  i 
takes  a  pretty  heavily  financed  interest  to  be  able  to  put  up  thn 
steel  construction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Lane,  I  am  informed,  since  you  made  xoui 
statement  in  relation  to  the  American  valuation  on  poles  froni 
Canada  and  specific  reference  to  the  poles  being  shipped  to  Nex^i 
York  with  a  freight  rate  making  this  rate  two  or  three  times  thtl 
present  rate 

Mr.  Lane  (interposing).  Freight  and  overhead,  Senator,  I  shouhl 
say,  and,  of  course,  there  is  some  additional  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  American  valuation  plan  as  virtuallj* 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  members  of  this  committee,  the  freight 
would  be  deducted  in  that  case  from  it,  and  there  would  be  hardly 
anv  difference  on  your  poles. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  ihk 
feature  of  it:  I  have  read  your  plan  verv  carefully.  Your  primary 
reauirement  is  that  the  foreign  pole  shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  thfl 
pole  of  the  same  kind  produced  in  this  country,  and  a  pole  from; 
northern  Idaho  would  sell  in  New  York  at  exactly  the  same  prices 
I  have  quoted. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  it  is.  It  is  the  pole  in  Idaho; 
It  is  where  it  is  produced,  and  that  is  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  that  act  is  going  to  say  that,  I  grant  you  it  is  h 
very  different  proposition. 
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Soiator  Shoot.  This  is  the  ruling  and  has  been  under  the  present 
law,  that  if  you  place  vour  order  in  New  York,  then,  of  course,  the 
freight  would  be  added.  But  if  the  order  is  placed  in  Montana  or 
Idaho,  no  freight  would  be  added.  The  American  valuation  would 
be  just  what  it  was  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Mr.  Laxe.  Of  course,  the  order  would  probably  be  placed,  as  a 
practical  matter,  either  in  the  New  York  office  or  in  the  Chicago 
office,  or  in  the  Minneapolis  office  of  one  of  these  large  distributing 
pole  concerns. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  had  to  pay  twice  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  duty,  the  order  would  not  be  placed  there;  it  would  be 
placed  with  the  manufacturer  at  the  point  produced. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  to  be  continued,  we  welcome 
any  clarification  of  the  statute  that  would  relieve  us  from  the 
present  implication  that  the  principal  market  would  be  in  New 
York  or  Chica^;  which  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  double  the  duty  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Shoot.  Not  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  we  would 
not. 

Mr.  Lane.  Unless  you  took  the  value  of  the  Idaho  pole  in  the 
woods.    That  is  not  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Shoot.  How  much  freight  did  you  add  there  to  the  $7.50  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  gave  you  the  total  prices  as  given  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  analyze  this  personally. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  can  analyze  it  if  you  will  hand  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  just  had  a  memorandiun  of  it  here,  Senator.  Here, 
^nator  [handing  paper  to  Senator  Smoot]. 

Senator  Shoot,   i  es;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lane.  Those  figures  right  here  are  given  for  three  poles.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  request  the  pole  people  to  supply  you  with  full 
details  of  that  matter.  I  do  not  think  they  desire  to  suppress  any- 
thing or  obtain  anything  that  is  not  entirely  fair. 

Senator  Shoot.  The  only  desire  I  have  is  that  the  record  be  cor- 
rect as  to  what  difference  there  would  be,  and  I  did  not  want  your 
statement  to  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Lane.  1  want  to  get  it  right. 

Senator  Shoot.  When  the  man  who  administers  this  law  and  virtu- 
ail?  has  it  in  charge  advised  me  that  the  statement  made  by  you 
would  not  be  the  result  as  it  would  be  administered,  I  thought  the 
record  ought  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  not  right. 

Senator  Sihhons.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  double  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  It  would  not  be;  it  would  not  be  any  different. 

Mr.  Lane.  Unless  you  take  the  value  on  the  siding  or  in  the  boom 
where  it  was  cut,  it  would  be. 

Senator  Shoot.  That  is  what  you  have  got  to  do  in  Canada;  that 
is  what  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  sav.  Senator,  that  that  is  practically  contrary 
to  the  contention  the  aoministrative  officers  are  making  even  at 
Pf^nt  with  respect  to  Canadian  poles;  they  are  contending  that 
r^e  prices  at  delivered  points  are  the  dutiable  values. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  that  is  insisted  upon,  this  American  valuation 
plui  in  any  instance  will  not  mean  anything,  if  they  do  not  take  the 
^alue  at  the  place  of  delivery  ? 
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Mr.  Lane.  In  cheap  and  heavy  commodities  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  freight  will  double  the  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importations  come  to  New  York^  and  that  is 
the  market;  they  purchase  in  New  York,  and  the  American  valuation 
will  apply  to  that  as  against  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Lane.  Of  course,  Senator,  these  pole  people  have  selling 
offices  in  every  principal  city. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  something  produced  in  the  West  the  American 
valuation  must  be  what  that  article  is  worth  in  New  York,  plus  the 
rate  fixed  to  protect  American  labor.  It  is  to  take  care  of  the 
difference  in  laoor  in  America  and  Europe. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  as  to  the  amount  of  duty,  but  not  as  to 
the  American  valuation;  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  difference  for  freight  should  be  taken  care  of  even 
by  protective  duty,  and  there  had  to  be  some  limit  to  that.  But 
that  does  not  affect  the  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  then,  Senator  Smoot,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  record,  tnat  if  the  producing  point  be  in  the  woods 
of  nortnern  Idaho,  at  a  price  in  the  boom  or  on  skids  or  on  a  siding 
opposite  the  railroad  track — if  those  production  prices  were  taken  as 
dutiable  value,  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  Canadian 
value  just  across  the  line.  But  we  do  not  see  how  under  the  law  any 
such  value  can  possibly  be  taken,  and  we  do  not  beUeve  it  wiU  be 
taken  by  the  administrative  officers,  unless  you  instruct  them  speci- 
fically in  that  law  to  take  the  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  said  "deUvered  at  Minneapolis.'* 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  selling  price  delivered. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  is  the  price  and  all  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  thmk  in  ascertaining  the  American 
market  value  for  wheat,  that  you  would  take  the  farmer's  price  on 
the  farm.  But  you  would  rather  take  the  price  at  some  central 
market  where  wheat  is  bought  and  sold  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  it  is  taken  in  the  central  markets,  it  will  include  the 
freight  and  profit  at  that  market.  That  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  producing  price  at  the  point  of  production.  I  do  not 
interpret  this  statute  as  it  now  reads  as  justiiying  anybody  in  going 
back  to  the  point  of  production,  unless  that  happens  to  be  the 
market. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  purchased  there  it  would  be  the  price, 
but  if  it  is  not — if  you  want  to  pass  through  New  York  or  Chicago — 
it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Lane.  As  a  practical  matter,  these  things  are  sold  through 
distributing  agencies  all  over  the  United  States,  and  they  are  sold 
at  delivered  price  as  the  customer  wants  it  that  way. 

But  if  I  may,  very  briefly,  in  closing,  state  this:  The  pole  people 
would  like  very  much  to  get  together  with  a  subcommittee  of  this 
committee  or  any  subconmiittee  on  the  Question  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate  and  the  duty  which  is  to  be  applied,  ii  the  committee  desires,  but 
we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  depart  from  this  ad  valorem  prin- 
ciple. As  I  say,  it  has  collected  no  revenue,  but  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  trouble.  We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  appraising 
officers.    A  carload  of  poles  will  come  across  the  line  to-day  at  a 
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contract  price,  purchased  under  one  of  these  large  contracts,  and  the 
next  day  some  spot  purchaser  will  come  over  and  buy  at  a  value  100 
per  cent  higher.  The  appraising  officer  promptly  advances  the  price 
on  the  first  shipment  and  that  raises  a  controversy.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  that  all  the  time.  Practically  every  one  of  those  contro- 
versies have  been  decided  favorably  to  the  large  pole  interests,  up  to 
date,  but  we  have  been  in  court  constantly  for  three  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  jou  want  is  free  poles,  and  if  you  can  not  get 
free  poles,  you  want  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  a  specific  duty,  but  we  think 
they  ought  to  be  free. 

^nator  Simmons.  I  want  to  imderstand  Senator  Smoot.  Do  I 
understand  you,  Senator,  to  contend  that  the  American  value,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  tax,  will  be  one  thing  at  one  port  of  entry  and 
another  thing  at  another  port  of  entry  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I  said  if  those  poles  were 
purchased  direct  from  the  producer  of  poles  in  the  pannandle  of 
Idaho  or  Montana  that  the  freight,  whatever  it  would  be — ^if  it  was  to 
Xew  York — would  cut  no  figure  whatever,  because  that  would  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  somebody  in  New  York  needs  thesis 
poles  and  has  a  firm  in  New  York  purchase  them,  and  send  the  order 
out  to  Idaho,  then  New  York  would  be  the  point  of  purchase. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  supposed  it  did  not  make  any  difiPerence  where 
the  order  was  given,  but  that  to  ascertain  what  was  the  American 
filing  price  by  some  rule  you  would  lay  down  that  valuation  would 
be  the  same  tKroughout  the  whole  United  States.  If  it  does  not  mean 
that,  it  is  a  very  awkward  proposition  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  The  witness  has  had  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  I  may  state  very  briefly  my  suggestion  as  to  specific 
ratps.  We  have  suggested  that  poles  be  put  in  paragraph  401,  with 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  m  building  wharves  at  one-haJf  of  1 
^ent  per  cubic  foot;  we  have  also  suggested  that  you  put  them  in 
para^ph  402  providing  for  logs  of  cedar  dutiable  at  a  dollar  a 
thousand  with  exemption,  if  no  export  restriction  is  imposed  by  the 
^<)untry  of  origin.  These  are  nothmg  in  the  world  but  cedar  logs — 
a  lf>agmg  operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  this'  in  your  brief,  have  you  not  ? 

ilr.  Lane.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  1683  of  the  free 
li^t,  where  we  think  they  really  belong,  because  all  that  we  can  pro- 
duce in  this  country  plus  all  that  we  can  get  from  Canada  will  not 
""pply  our  domestic  wants. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  vour  brief  printed,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  have  a  printed  brief;  I  should  like  to  have  it  printed. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Lane's  remarks. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  would  also  lite  to  submit,  if  the  chairman  please,  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  public  utility  companies  dealing  with  the 
pole  situation. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  cares  to  print  letters. 
"  e  will  have  to  bar  them.  You  make  the  statement  for  the  utility 
^mpanies,  we  understand. 

^nator  Walsh.  Make  a  statement  in  a  paragraph  naming  the 
'^rapanies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  the  companies. 
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Mr.  Lane.  I  have  letters  from  the  Consumers  Power  Co.,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich. ;  the  Cities  Service  Co.  (Henry  L.  Doherty  Co.) ,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  General  Utilities 
&  Operating  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louisville  Railway  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  and  the  Geoi^a  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and 
there  are  probably  numerous  others  that  have  not  been  sent  to  me, 
calling  the  attention  to  the  great  scarcity  of  poles  in  this  country 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  poles  and  the  need  of  making 
the  Canadian  supply  available  to  consumers. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  will  doubtless  realize  we  get  a  good  man3' 
letters  ourselves. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  cut 
from  our  woods  3,500,000  to  5,000,000  poles  every  year,  young  trees 
that  have  not  reached  maturity. 

BRIEF   OF    T.    M.   LANE,  NEW    YORK    CITT,    REPRESENTING    THE    CEDA&    POLE 

INDTJSTRY. 


The  undersigned  are  dealers  in  cedar  poles  used  for  telegraph,  telephone,  electrit- 
li^ht,  trolley,  and  power  transmission  purposes,  and  respectfully  petition  your  com- 
mittee and  Congress  to  remove  from  sucli  poles  the  ad  valorem  duty,  which  ha» 
been  the  cause  of  endless  confusion,  litigation,  and  hardship,  and  to  give  these  com- 
modities their  natural  classification  with  round  timber,  which,  under  the  pending 
bill,  is  either  exempt  from  duty  or  dutiable  at  specific  rates.  (See  pars.  401,  402, 
1683,  H.  R.  7456.) 

Telephone,  trolley,  electric  light,  and  telegrapli  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods  are 
made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  upon  American  valuation  by  paragraph  405  of  H.  R. 
7456. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  requesting  tliis  change  in  the  law: 

1.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  poles  has  raised  very  little  revenue  in  the  past  and 
promises  to  raise  none  in  the  future  upon  the  basis  proposed. 

These  poles  were  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  (par.  204)  and  at  the  same  rate  on  foreign  valuation 
under  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  (par.  170).  This  duty  has  been  so  difficult  of 
administration  that  it  has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  importations  and  has  raifi^ed 
very  little  revenue. 

The  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Imports  and  Duties,"  prepared  for  tlic 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  gives  the  value  of  and  duties  collected 
upon  imports  of  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone,  trolley,  and  electric  li^ht 
poles,  from  1911  to  1918,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

[Rates  of  duty,  10  per  cent.l 


Fiscal  year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Values. 

Duties 
collected. 

$1,014,112 
775, 587 
511,219 
409,449 

S101,411 
77,5.'>8 
51, 121 
40,944 

Fiscal  year. 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Values. 


$225,030 
145,709 
351,603 
347,910 


Duties 
raUecCiMS. 


22,50:i 
14, 7M 
3S,t6U 


The  duties  collected  on  poles  are  not  stated  separately  from  the  duties  on  pavinir 
posts  and  railroad  ties,  and  the  duties  on  posts  and  ties  undoubtedly  form  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  above  totals.  These  figures  demonstrate  that,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  upon  poles  has  been  unimportant. 

It  will  also  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation  that  the  duties  collected  on  th<? 
commodities  named  decreased  about  two-thirds  in  the  period  between  1911  and  1938. 
This  was  doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the  restriction  imposed  upon  importation 
by  the  peculiar  and  intolerable  difficulties,  hereinafter  discussed,  attending  fhv 
administration  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  upon  poles. 

Under  H.  R.  7456  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent  imposed  for  the  last  12  years 
on  foreign  valuation  is  continued,  but  is  made  payable  upon  tlie  American  valuation 
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<  I  the  polee.  Thia  forma  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  bill,  which 
r.ir(  been  to  decrease  the  ad  valorem  rates  to  compensate  for  the  increased  value 
•mder  the  American-valuation  plan.  The  result  will  be  an  increase  over  the  amount 
"t  dut>'  collectible  on  polee  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Underwood  tariffs  in  excess 

•  i  lOOper  cent. 

Poles  are  a  cheap  commodity  on  which  the  freight  is  high.  A  pole  does  not  have 
f  •  he  transported  a  very  long  distance  to  increase  its  value  100  per  cent  on  account 
-^  the  freight  charge.  We  thus  have  a  situation  where  the  Government  presumably 
trill  collect  half  or  more  of  its  duty  on  the  element  of  freight  expense. 

Poles  are  eeoerall^  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  deliverea  at  destination  and, 
QituTftlly,  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  are  as  varied  as  points  of  delivery.  A 
ff^n  pole,  worth  no  more  to  the  dealer  than  a  seasoned  pole  of  the  same  lens^th  and 
diameter,  sells  for  considerably  more  delivered  at  destination  on  account  of  its  heavier 
reiirht.  in  filling  large  orders  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  of  sea- 
.^ned  poles  and  green  poles  must  often  be  shipped,  so  that  the  same  commodity  in 
the  (^n  state,  and  intrinsically  no  more  valuable  than  a  seasoned  pole,  will  have  to 
pav  i  much  higher  amount  of  duty. 

The  proposed  law  furnishes  no  rule  for  determining  which  of  the  widely  varying 
prices  charged  at  points  of  delivery  in  the  United  States  must  be  selected  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  entry  and  appraisement  at  the  customhouse.  The  difficulties  of  declaring 
the  correct  American  valuation  for  this  commodity,  imder  section  402,  are  beyond 
•nltttion. 

Furthermore,  the  supply  of  cedar  poles  is  so  limited  in  the  United  States  tliat  any 
m<Teue  in  duty  would  immediately  raise  the  price  of  domestic  poles,  resulting  in  a 
^11  more  formidable  duty  on  Canadieui  poles.  Even  without  any  advance  in  the  price 
*i  domestic  poles,  the  enormous  increase  effected  by  shifting  the  same  rate  as  imposed 
henetoiore  from  the  basis  of  foreign  to  American  valuation,  thus  doubling  the  duty, 
vill  certainly  mean  the  complete  extinction  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  poles  at  a  time 
vhi^  our  domestic  needs  imperatively  demand  that  the  Canadian  supply  be  made 
iviilahle  to  consumers  in  this  country. 

^-  Ths  destruction  of  immature  trees  is  a  menace  to  our  forests. 

The  rattine  of  millions  of  small  trees  every  year  before  they  reach  their  maturity 
'i  imvth«  usemlnesB,  and  value  is  contributing  heavilv  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
^  requires  that  the  supply  be  enlarged  before  the  demand  becomes  heavier. 

The  aanual  consumption  of  poles  is  estimated  at  quantities  ranging  from  3,500,000 
t*^  VWO,000  poles,  95  per  cent  of  which  are  cut  from  our  own  forests.  It  takes  150 
^ttff  to  grow  a  SI)-foot  pole  in  Michigan  and  from  75  to  100  years  to  grow  the  same 
Ui)e  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States.    The  Forestry  Department  of  the 

•  edfn]  Qovemment  has  estimated  that  the  privately-owned  supphr  of  cedar  poles 
^  the  northwestern  United  States  may  be  exhausted  in  20  yean.  The  cedar  forests 
-'f  Midiii|ui,  Minnemta,  and  Wisconsin  have  been  largely  depleted,  long  poles  having 
limort  disappeared  and  the  supply  of  short  ones  becoming  more  and  more  limited. 
I^>o?  poles,  i.  e.,  poles  35  feet  and  upward  in  length,  are  a  necessity  for  power  trans- 
^t^oa  purposes,  which  is  to  say  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  develop- 
ffieni  of  our  hydroelectric  power. 

>  The  treatment  of  cedar  poles  in  H.  R.  7456  is  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  of 

'  '>W  round  timber  and  opposed  to  the  general  legislative  policy  favoring  free  timber. 

fa  evfty  tariff  act  since  1870  lo^  and  round  unmanufactured  timber  have  been 

jlinnl  !ipoo  the  free  list.    This  policy  is  continued  in  H.  R.  7456.    Under  paragraph 

J'^flfthe  bill  'Mogs  and  round,  unmanufactured  timber"  are  still  on  the  free  list. 

t^  tiin  puigraph  402  expressly  names  cedar  logs  and  imposes  a  duty  of  $1  per  thousand 

'•^  Unrd  measure,  the  proviso  to  the  paragraph  makes  such  logs  free  if  imported 

'*  01 4  reentry  imposing  no  export  restrictions  on  this  class  of  logs.    It  is  obviously 

i'^od«d  that  no  duty  snail  be  imposed  on  timber  in  the  form  of  cedar  logs. 

TV  rreafment  of  cedar  poles  in  H.  R.  7456  is  strikingly  inconsistent  with  the  treat- 

'J-'M  of  other  round  timber. 

''^racrsph  405  of  H.  R.  7466  expressly  provides  for  **  telephone,  trolley,  electric 

V'  ^  tp^fraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods, "  at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  American 

-.:rioB.    These  poles  are  nothing  but  small  logs  of  cedar;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 

•  M  cMir  timber. 

Pingnph  401  df  H.  R.  7456  imposes  upon  ^* round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  build- 
''••  viun-es'*  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Precisely  the  same  cedar 
' '-  *  that  Qsed  for  a  pole  may  be  also  used  for  piling  in  wharf  building.  The  incon- 
.%iirj'  in  obvious  of^assessing  a  cedar  log  at  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot 
'''j*n  \»d  ffir  wharf  btdldii]^  and  at  the  very  much  higher  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
"vnran  x'liJuation  of  such  log  when  it  is  used  for  a  wire-carrying  pole.  Considerable 
' .'  *^T)  ?>?«»fn»  also  ine/itable  to  determine  the  classification  as  between  paragraphs 
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401  and  405  wherever  there  is  a  competing  use  for  piles  as  against  use  for  polee.  It 
is  equally  inconsistent  to  assess  round  tiniDer  for  spara,  a  very  much  more  valuable 
prod!uct  than  a  pole,  at  the  lower  rate  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

As  already  seen,  paragraph  402  of  H.  R.  7456  makes  '^pge  of  *  *  *  cedar/' 
dutiable  at  $1  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  with  a  proviso  making  such  logs  free 
of  duty  if  no  export  reetrictionB  are  imposed  by  the  country  of  origin.  This  pnrvifr> 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  making  cedar  logs  free.  It  follows  that  full  pown 
cedar  logs  will  pay  at  the  most  $1  per  thousand  feet  and  will  in  all  probahibty  be 
exempt  nrom  duty  under  paragraph  402.  Such  logs  will  compete  with  similar  matins 
timber  from  our  own  forests,  and  properlv  so,  for  the  soundest  reasons  of  conservation 
But  a  small  cedar  log  such  as  can  oe  used  for  a  pole  will  be  assessed  at  the  prohibitive 
rate  of  10  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  under  paragraph  405.  With  the  Canadian 
poles  thus  shut  out  there  will  result  an  increased  destruction  of  the  small  timber  whichi 
should  be  left  standing  in  our  own  forests  to  maturity. 

A  duty  upon  cedar  poles,  enumerated  as  such,  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  1S90. 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  status  of  the  domestic  supply. 
The  tax  on  poles  has  been  a  striking  exception  to  the  settled  general  policy  in  favor 
of  free  timber,  which  doubtless  has  had  for  its  basis  the  conservation  of  our  forests  a^ 
well  as  the  exemption  of  the  raw  material  for  our  lumber  mills.  If  there  ever  was  aj 
reason  for  the  taxation  of  round  timber  used  for  wire  carrying,  it  has  disappeared  in 
the  light  of  present-day  facts  regarding  the  depletion  of  our  small  standing  timber 
and  the  failure  of  reforestation  to  keep  pace  even  approximately  with  the  destruction. 

There  can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for  tarifip  protection  of  domestic  cedar  holdingF.i 
The  best  protection  to  the  American  producer  is  the  high  freight  charge  on  Canadianl 
poles.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  poles  used  in  this  country  are  imported.  Tb^ 
Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shows  that  95  pf^r 
cent  of  the  poles  used  in  this  country  are  of  domestic  production.  (Summary  of  Tanfl 
Information,  1920,  p.  276.)  The  signers  of  this  petition  include  large  domeetic  pro- 
ducers who  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  protection  if  it  were  necessaiy  or  deeiirable>| 

There  is  no  question  of  competition  with  manufactured  lumber.  The  production 
of  poles  is  a  logging  operation.  The  only  work  done  in  Canada  on  the  polee  is  that 
which  has  to  be  done  in  the  woods  to  produce  a  stick  of  timber  such  as  would  dearh 
f&\\  within  the  exemption  of  round  unmanufactured  timber,  as  construed  by  the  oourL*. 
were  the  commodity  not  expressly  designated  as  dutiable.  All  of  the  olher  processn 
adapting  poles  for  use  as  wire-cartying  poles,  such  as  notching,  and  fitting  with  acw] 
arms,  squaring,  roofing,  creosoting,  etc.^  are  applied  in  this  country. 

4.  Conditions  that  attend  the  admimstration  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  are  i>eculiarl^ 
burdensome  and  embarrassing  in  the  case  of  poles. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  poles  are  bought  in  Canada  under 
contract  at  prices  which  are  fairly  uniform  for  a  given  time,  and  the  oontiacts  and 
records  of  the  dealers  have  always  been  open  to  the  Government.  There  are,  how- 
ever, always  a  number  of  spot  purchases  being  made  by  contractors  and  otheiB  in  thf 
United  States  who  must  have  poles  for  immediate  delivery  and  are  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  a  few  carloads.  These  spot  purchases  will  sometimes  run  neail^ 
100  per  cent  above  normal  contract  prices  ana  are  subject  to  violent  fluctuations. 

The  regular  contracting  buyer  can  not  possibly  know  what  the  occaaioinal  buyer, 
who  is  short  of  poles,  may  have  paid,  and  the  widely  variant  prices  are  exti^d) 
bewildering  to  tne  customs  officials.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  three  years  the 
situation  has  been  almost  chaotic. 

The  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appraising  offidals  are  fully  appreciated 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  small  amount  oi  revenue  collected  did  not  lustify  tlM 
burden  of  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  dutiable  value  which  has  rested  both  upon  tis< 
customs  officials  and  upon  an  important  and  essential  industry.  It  is  probable  th^ 
considerable  amount  of  the  revenue  collected  has  been  consumed  by  the  expeoM  U 
the  Government  of  investigating  and  testing  values. 

These  problems  will  be  intensified  by  the  application  of  American  valuation  to  thk 
commodity,  owing  to  the  widely  varying  prices  at  points  of  delivery.  In  the  opinioc 
of  jpetitionerB,  it  will  operate  as  a  complete  barrier  to  the  importation  of  Ganadiai 
poles. 

5.  Changs  recommended  in  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7456. 

Having  in  mind  the  pressing  needs  of  this  country  in  the  immediate  future,  peti 
tioners  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  imposition  of  any  duty  on  this  produci 
would  be  unwise.  They  accordingly  urge  that  poles  be  placed  imcondiiionalJi 
upon  the  free  list. 

To  accomplish  this  unconditional  exemption  of  poles  they  suggest  that  paragrapl 
405  of  Schedule  4  be  amended  so  as  to  exclude  the  matter  italicized  in  the  subjoined 
quotation  of  the  paragraph: 
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'*  Par.  405.  Fiviiig  poets,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone^  trolley ^  electric  l%g?U  and  tele- 
^rapA  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. " 

The  above  change  should  be  supplemented  by  amending  paragraph  1683  of  the 
tre«  list  BO  that  it  will  expressly  include'  such  poles,  by  adaition  of  the  italicized 
mftUer  below: 

'P4R.  16$3.  Wood:  Logs  and  round,  unmanufactured  timber;  telephone ^  trolley, 
(Ufiric  light,  telepraph  and  power  transmiseion  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods;  firewood, 
handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts,  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks,  rough  hewn  or  sawed  or  planed 
on  one  dde,  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved;  clapboards,  laths,  ship  timber; 
aU  of  the  foregoing  not  s)>ecially  provided  for:    *    *    *. " 

If  your  committee  decides  that  some  duty  should  be  imposed  then  we  earnestly 
i^na^  that  it  may  be  determined  upon  a  specific  dutv  basis. 

We  submit  thAt  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of  imposing  a  specific  rate 
ctn  be  arrived  at  by  classifying  these  poles  with  ''roimd  timber  used  *  *  *  in 
building  wharves, ''  now  provided  for  in  paragraph  401  of  H.  R.  7456  at  a  specific  rate 
d  ooe-half  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Since,  as  already  stated,  the  same  cedar  logs  that 
u^  used  for  poles  are  also  used  for  piling,  this  would  tend  to  greater  consistency  of 
l^tu^tion  and  avoid  litigation  on  the  question  of  classification.  To  accomplish  this 
pusfiaph  401  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  italicized  matter  as  indi- 
Cited  below: 

'*  Par.  401 .  Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing  (not  less  than 
€^t  inches  square),  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves,  and  telephone, 
t*olUy,  eleetrie  light,  telegraph  and  power  transmission  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods, 
cne-hftlf  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot. '' 

A  further  method  of  imposing  a  specific  rate  with  conditional  free  entry  can  be 
€iM<»d  by  claBnjhring  poles  with  other  '*logB  of,  *  *  *  cedar"  in  paragraph  402 
<^  H.  R.  7456.  Tlhat  paragraph  as  modified  would  then  read  as  follows,  new  matter 
l^iog  in  italics: 

"  Par.  402.  Logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  western  hemlock,  and  telephone,  trolley, 
**^jyc  H^,  telegraph  and  power  transmission  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods,  $1  per  thou- 
ttad  ieet  board  measure:  Provided,  That  any  such  class  of  logs  or  poles  cut  from  any 
wticukr  daoB  of  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  such  duty  if  imported  from  any  country, 
wpeadency,  province,  or  other  subai vision  of  government  which  has,  at  no  time 
duhog  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  importation  into  ^e  United 
•StKes.  maintained  any  embargo,  prohibition,  or  other  restriction  (whether  by  law, 
('der.  regulation,  contractual  relation  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  upon  the 
^rpcitttiaD  of  such  class  of  logs  or  poles  from  such  country,  dependency,  province, 
<*  other  subdivision  of  government,  if  cut  from  such  class  of  lands. " 

If  either  of  the  last  two  suggestions  are  adopted  the  provision  for  poles  should  be 
^trirkea  fnm  paragraph  405  as  first  above  proposed. 

In  somsdn^  that  cedar  poles  be  classified  with  other  logs  and  round  timber,  peti- 
^><Ktasdo  noC  indorse  the  proposal  to  put  either  logs  or  poles  upon  the  dutiable  list 
^  tfa^beUeve  that  they  should  be  free  without  condition. 

^  m  entiy  is  tihe  logical  and  effective  relief. 

Xot  oalv  the  conservation  of  our  forests  but  the  development  of  electrical  power 
'^be  Kbserved  by  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  cedar  poles. 

The  interest  of  the  public  is  vital  in  cheap  electricity  and  low  telephone  and  tele- 
?n{>h  rates.  Poles  form  a  heavy  item  of  the  investment  of  public  utilities  and  carry 
^T^iOM&t  Sorming  a  mudi  ujf^  investment.  The  necessitjr  of  obtaining  poles 
*^  strsQ^  and  lasting  qualities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  great..  The  cedar 
P^SQppUes  these  requiflites  and  is  the  standard  pNole  for  carrying  electric  wires. 
11  u  ^^  ^^  ^  ^®  ground,  symmetry,  strength,  is  less  dangerous  to  linemen  in 
ul  Qods  of  weather,  can  be  easily  climbed  and  is  lighter  and  cheaper  to  handle.  At 
icHt  twD-thirds  of  the  poles  in  use  in  this  country  are  of  cedar.  A  very  large  pro- 
P*^  ol  the  poles  imported  from  Canada  are  used  by  the  power  companies  for  trans- 
ttajon  purposes. 

^°€  present  rate  of  consumption  will  probablv  exhaust  the  domestic  supply  of 
^^PoUs  within  the  life  of  uis  generation.  The  demand  will  grow  enormously 
^the  advance  of  the  program  of  mectrical  development,  under  the  encouragement 
<«  \he  new  water  power  act  and  the  necessities  arising  from  our  diminishing  coal 
*Wy.  Under  the  water  power  act  of  Jime  10,  1920,  we  are  promised,  in  a  recent 
•'^•e  written  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  that 
^J^^^W^  is  ahead  in  the  development  of  electric  power  and  its  wider  distribution 
^  ms  inteoflive  application  in  industry  and  transportaticm. "  The  only  cedar 
^^J^fttmorted  come  from  Canada  and  all  that  can  be  imported  when  added  to  those 
r^wed  in  this  country  will  hardly  supply  the  demand  resulting  from  our  constantly 
»vT««iag  oonsnimption. 
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Under  all  the  circumstances  we  submit  that  the  interests  of  the  Govemmentt  the 
consumer,  the  general  public  and  the  conservation  of  our  resources  will  be  best  sub- 
served by  a  complete  removal  of  the  duty  on  poles  and  that  the  minor  loss  of  revenue 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  economic  gain. 

The  undersigned  petitioners  believe  it  conservative  to  state  that  they  handle  kik 
market  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  cedar  poles  produced  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

B.  J.  Carney  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  The  Lindsley  Bros.  Co.,  Spokane 
Wash. ;  Lost  Creek  Cedar  Co. ,  lone,  Wash. ;  The  MacGillis  &  Gibbe  Co 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  National  Pole  Co.,  Escanaba,  Mich.;  Naugle  Pole 
Tie  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Northern  Cedar  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash,;  Page 
Hill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  T.  M.  Partridge  Lumber  Co.,  Minnea] 
lis,  Minn.;  Valentine-Clark  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  J.  H.  Baxter  &  Co 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Baxter  &  Jordan,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Thoma 
M.  Lane,  attorney  for  petitioners,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

OEDAB  SHIirOLES. 

[Paragraph  408.] 

STATEMENT   OF   GEORGE    A.   BEBGSTBOH,   BEFBESENTIN6  TE] 

PACIFIC  TiMBEB  CO.,  OF  EVEBETT,  WASH. 

I 
^       i 

Senator  McCumber.  Congressman  Johnson,  I  believe  you  were  jus 
now  attempting  to  see  if  you  could  get  several  of  these  witnesses  whj 
desire  to  speak  upon  the  sningle  industry  to  select  one  man,  if  possibl(! 
to  cover  tne  same  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  two  < 
them  and  let  the  third  man  have  permission  to  enter  an  appearanc 
We  would  also  like  permission  to  file  briefs.  I  would  like  to  file  od| 
in  opposition  to  this  theory  that  is  being  so  widely  agitated  bi 
pampnlets  that  a  tariff  on  lumber,  like  a  tariff  on  oil,  is  a  blow  at  thl 
conservation  of  American  resources.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  (| 
the  committee  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  those  who  advance  ided 
with  respect  to  saving  privately  owned  timber  for  posterity  is  a  mij 
take.  It  can  not  be  saved  that  way.  It  is  what  we  live  on.  Yoj 
will  not  conserve  it  by  letting  Canadian  or  other  timber  come  in 
You  will  force  good  timber  to  go  into  railroad  ties  and  put  our  sa^ 
mills  out  of  business. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Bergstrom  to  make  a  statement  with  refe^ 
ence  to  the  tariff  on  shingles,  which  has  been  placed  at  50  cents  pfl 
thousand.  We  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  that  tariff  at  6 
cents  per  thousand.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  interrogaf| 
Mr.  Bergstrom  with  regard  to  Canadian  timber,  their  Crown-lanj 
system,  their  leasing  plan,  and  their  embargo  scheme,  all  of  which  ft^ 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  industry  and  none  of  whid 
benefit  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Pacific  Tinibe 
Co.,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  manufacturers  ot  red-cedar  shingles, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  say  in  addition  to  my  testimonj 
that  was  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oi  the  Hou^ 
last  January.  I  shall  be  brief.  In  that  connection,  however,  I  ^^^j 
say  that  the  predictions  and  prophecies  that  we  made  at  that  tini 
have  actually  come  to  pass.  We  can  not  compete  with  BritH 
Columbia  mills  under  severe  competition.  Our  company  operatt^ 
two  mills.  It  has  an  investment  of  about  S200,000  and  employs  W 
men^  all  Americans,  and  practically  all  married,  and  most  of  ihej\ 
ownmg  their  own  homes.     On  account  of  our  inability  to  secure  thi 
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raw  material  at  a  satisfactory  price,  we  have  been  shut  down  smce 
the  first  of  this  month,  while  our  Canadian  competitors  have  been 
operating  contmuously,  and  some  of  them  even  operating  night  and 
day. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  spealdng  now  of  shingles? 

Mr.  Bergstbom.  I  am  speaking  absolutely  oi  shineles.  I  am  a 
shingle  manufacturer.  At^  the  time  of  closing  our  mills  the  average 
log  cost  of  British  Columbia  milk  on  cedar  was  $16  delivered  at  the 
nml,  while  our  average  cost  was  $18  base,  or  an  average  of  $19. 
This  made  operation  of  our  mills  impossible  under  existmg  condi- 
tionsy  as  this  to-day  practically  nieans  a  differential  in  their  favor  of 
13  a  thousand  for  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  on  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Berostrom.  Fift^  cents  per  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  anybody  opposmg  that? 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  I  do  not  know.    We  were  told  to  appear  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  opposition. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  wondering  why  you  are  bolstering  up  a 
case  that  nobody  was  attacking. 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  opposition  or  not. 
We  were  notified  to  appear  here.  We  did  not  care  to  make  this 
trip  bom  the  West  coast  here,  traveling  3,000  miles,  unless  it  was 
necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  one  has  been  asked  to  appear. 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  We  were  notified  on  Saturaay  to  leave  Sunday 
morning,  as  arrangements  had  been  made  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee Friday,  August  26,  and  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  take  this 
loQ^  trip  unless  it  was  necessary. 

^nator  McCombeb.  However,  you  are  aware  of  the  very  wide- 
spread demand  for  free  limiber  and  free  building  material,  and  it  is 
in  anticipation  that  that  might  have  some  inmience  that  you  are 
downherel 

Representative  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  exactly  it.  Cedar  trees 
«tana  in  the  woods  about  one  to  eight  or  ten.  Cedar  trees  are  logged 
%Iong  with  spruce  and  fir.  They  come  off  together.  Now,  to  attempt 
^  keep  all  the  fir  timber  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  standing  for  our 
Aildren's  children  will  make  it  impossible  to  get  out  the  cedar  logs. 
TtHJay  the  Canadian  shingle  business  as  against  the  American  business 
has  increased  from  $1,700,000  value  to  tms  country,  shipped,  to  over 
Sl2,90O,OOO;  that  is,  Canadian  shingles  in  our  market.  And  as  far 
» I  am  concerned  I  agree  with  the  two  Senators  who  have  spoken — 
I  hare  heard  of  no  opposition  to  this  50-cent  tariff.  I  woula  like  to 
^ke  time  to  speak  to  the  committee  with  regard  to  making  it  60 
'•ents, 

.  Senator  McLean.  Just  one  question.  I  suppose  these  cedars  grow 
n*'  with  the  Douglas  fir  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes. 

^^c^tor  McLean.  Without  indicating  any  opposition  to  adequate 
F^)tectioa  for  the  shingle  industry,  I  assume  that  the  conservationists 
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claim  that  both  the  fir  and  the  cedar  should  be  left  uncut  anc 
conserved  ? 

Eepresentative  Johnson.  I  suspect  that. 

Senator  McLean.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  from  what  figure 
I  can  get,  that  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  mon 
standing  timber  of  all  species  suitable  for  manufacture  than  tb 
entire  Dominion  of  Canada 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  true  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes;  with  the  single  exception  of  ret 
cedar.     Red  cedar  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  amounts 
125,000,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  25,000,000,000  feet  remainl 
ing  m  the  State  of  Washmgton  and  12,000,000,000  feet  remainir 
in  the  State  of  Oregon;  that  is  to  say,  British  Columbia  has  mo 

food  cedar  standing  than  we  have.     But  I  will  leave  this  to  an 
usiness  man  as  to  how  you  can  conserve  timber  by  requiring  priva' 
owners  not  to  cut  timber,  either  cedar  or  spruce. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Bergstrom,  are  you  satisfied  with  paragrapl 
408  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  paragraph  as 
written  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  paragraph  as  written, 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  balance  of  the  time  allotted  to  you  will  yoi 
kindly  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  embargc 
that  Congressman  Johnson  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  In  June  of  this  year  I  made  a  special  trip  ti 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  with  the  object  of  buying  cedar  fog? 
At  that  time  they  were  selling  at  $16  delivered  at  Vancouver,  wml 
our  logs  were  averaging  around  $19.     I  was  in  a  position  to  bu 
cedar  logs  from  the  loggers  in  British  Columbia  at  $17,  Canadia 
money,  deUvered  in  Anacortes,  Wash.    Seventeen  dollars  Canadia 
money  at  that  time  would  have  amounted  to  about  $15.30  Americtii 
monev.    My  tow  from  Anacortes  to  Everett  is  90  cents.     Those  logJi 
would  have  cost  me  $16.20  delivered  as  against  $19  for  American  logs 
I  was  prevented  from  buying  these  logs  on  account  of  the  embargo 
The  Cfanadian  Government  would  not   allow  the  exportation  o! 
those  logs. 

Senator  McCumber,  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  They  practically  maintain  an  embargo  at  aiJ 
times  on  cedar. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  why  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  they  Crown  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  they  privatelv  owned  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  They  were  what  tney  call  licensed  lands. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  then,  they  were  ^ant  or  Crown  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  No;  the  grant  and  Crown  lands  are  different 
from  those  lands. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  Canadian  public  lands  i 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Under  their  law  allowing  leases  they  do  not 
Bow  any  exportation  of  the  logs  themselves,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Bebgstrom.  Crown  grant  lands  comprise  about  6  per  cent 
if  the  standing  timber  in  British  Columbia  and  are  exportable  at 
iDv  time. 

iThev  defend  their  position  on  the  embargo  with  the  statement 
hat  they  are  preservmg  their  own  timber  for  their  own  manufac- 
nrers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  while  they  maintain  that  embargo 
igainst  the  American  manufacturers  they  are  shipping  logs  and 
)olts  to  Japan.  In  other  words,  they  are  protecting  then*  own 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  the  cheaper  raw  material  as  against  the 
American  manufacturers  on  their  higher  priced  raw  material,  because 
^  per  cent  of  their  finished  product  is  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
iirect  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

When  I  was  there  in  June  I  also  investigated  labor  conditions.  • 
Fhev  were  paying  $3.60  for  white  labor,  base  price,  for  9  hours' 
ffprk,  or  40  cents  an  hour.     We  were  paying  $3.60  for  8  hours,  or 
15  cents  an  hour.     Other  white  labor  was   paid   in  proportion. 
Oriental  labor  was  considerably  cheaper. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  the  ejfficiency  of  their  labor  as 
»mpared  with  ours  ? 

Mr.  Berqstrom.  They  claim  that  the  white  labor  is  more  efficient 
than  the  oriental  labor.  If  that  is  true  why  do  they  hire  oriental 
labor? 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  paying  the  same  price  for  the 
i>riental  labor  that  they  pay  for  the  white  labor  ? 

Mr.  Berqstrom.  No;  they  pay  less  for  oriental  labor  than  for 
ffhjte  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  the  shingles  exported  from  America  go  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  We  do  not  export  very  many  shingles.  A  few 
*f  them  have  been  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

!*^nator  Smoot.  Those  would  not  be  exports.  I  mean  the  foreign 
r»aintries.  For  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1920,  we  exported  $153,972 
^'Tlh;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  we  exported  $157,784 
^^'fth.    I  thought  may  be  you  knew  where  those  exports  went. 

ilr.  Berqstrom.  Our  entire  output  is  disposed  of  m  the  States. 

vnator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  value  of  your  product 
C'>nsututes  labor  itself  ? 

Mr.  Berustrom.  Our  labor  will  run  around  75  to  80  cents  per 
wousand.  Our  overhead,  covering  office  force,  supplies,  insurance, 
^^*  etc.,  will  run  around  40  to  50  cents. 

^nator  Smoot.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  whole  ? 

it-  Bebgstrom.  That  would  be  about  65  per  cent. 

>eiiator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  your  stumpage 
^ould  be  about  35  per  cent  and  the  balance  constitutes  labor  and 
Kocnaet 

Mr.  Bebgstrom.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  get  it  in  percentage. 

Mr.  Bebgstrom.  I  did  not  include  the  value  of  the  stumpage  raw 
l^terijil  (cedar  logs)  at  all.  I  was  talking  about  labor  and  overhead 
Jn  the  operation  of  our  mills  without  the  raw  material. 

^nator  McCumber.  What  I  want  to  get  is  what  percentage  of  the 
^•je  of  your  product  is  taken  up  in  labor  and  other  expenses  outside 
w  the  stumpage  value  of  your  cedar,  if  cedar  is  what  you  use. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Take  a  thousand  shingles.  What  was  the  price 
per  thousand  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Bebgsteom.  We  will  take  $2.60  for  ordinary  grade  clears. 

Senator  Smoot.  $2.60  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  your  selling  price? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  That  is  our  selling  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  that  amount  how  much  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  About  30  per  cent,  as  far  as  our  own  operatioi 
is  concerned. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  is  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  There  would  be  about  30  per  cent  labor,  aboui 
20  per  cent  overhead,  and  about  50  per  cent  raw  material.  That  ii 
not  exact,  of  course,  although  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  later 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  your  profits  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  There  are  no  profits  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  figuring,  then,  that  on  the  price! 
to-day  you  are  making  no  profits  at  all? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  If  we  were  not  losing  more  money  than  ou] 
shut-down  expense  we  would  continue  to  operate,  because  we  har 
a  moral  obligation  to  our  employees  and  their  families,  which  wi 
must  recognize  if  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  McLean.  In  the  East  we  pay  $7.50  to  $8. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Mr.  Case,  what  is  our  freight  to  New  York  to-day 

Mr.  Case.  $1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  The  freight  is  $1.20  a  hundred  and  the  shingle 
that  I  was  speaking  about  weigh  180  pounds  to  the  thousand.  io« 
may  be  using  the  price  of  a  different  grade  shingle  than  I  mentioneil 
there  are  several  grades  of  shingles;  we  make  tnem  all. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  do  you  market  your  shingles? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  Our  shingles  are  mostly  marketed  in  the  South 
west,  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  a  memorandum  submitted  to  me  bv  tb 
Western  Pine  Manufacturers*  Association,  operating  65  sawmills  ^ 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  they  are  going  to  appear  here  in  opposi 
tion  to  any  tariff  upon  lumber  or  shingles.  They  have  submittH 
some  questions  to  me  to  ask  you.  One  of  them  is,  what  is  tb 
diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  shingles  in  British  Columbii 
and  in  Oregon  ?  i 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  I  have  no  way  of  having  access  to  the  cd 
sheets  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers;  but  it  is  reasonalw 
to  expect  that  if  they  are  receiving  nine  hours  work  for  the  smi 
price  for  which  I  am  receiving  eight  hours  work,  their  cost  of  labul 
IS  not  onlv  cheaper,  but  their  cost  per  unit  on  their  overhea<i  oi 
account  oi  increased  production  must  also  be  cheaper. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  base  vour  reason  for  thmkine  that  youi 
cost  of  production  is  more  upon  tne  difference  in  hours  of  labor  nithp| 
than  the  efficiency  of  the  laoor  ? 

Mr.  Bergstrom.  As  I  explained,  they  are  in  a  position  to  cmpH 

f)ractically  the  same  labor  we  do.    l/Lj  comparison  was  on  wwl^ 
abor.    They  prefer  the  cheaper  oriental  labor,  and  it  must  be  profitj 
able  or  theywould  not  do  so.  .  ^ 

f  Senator  Walsh.  Have  not  some  statistics  been  printed  showinl 

that  one  white  man,  with  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  Americfl,  ^ 
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able  to  do  better  work  and  turn  out  more  shingles  than  several 
orientals  ? 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  use  the  same  machinery 
in  British  Columbia  as  they  do  in  America. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  oriental  labor  as  good  as  the  white  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  I  have  never  used  any  oriental  labor,  so  I  can  not 
answer  that  Question;  but  they  use  the  same  machinery,  and  they 
can  employ  \raite  men  if  they  want  to. 

Senator  McCuMakB.  The  orientals  are  not  hired  to  do  any  expert 
work  at  all,  are  they? 

)Ir.  Bebgstbom.  Yes;  what  they  call  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  Japanese  ? 

Ur.  Bebostbom.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  any  Japanese 
saw3-ers  or  packers.  They  use  Chinese.  They  use  Japanese  for  com- 
mon labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  give  me  the  actual  labor  cost  per  thou* 
sand  shingles  in  1920  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Bkbqstbok.  I  can  not. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Senator  Walsh,  he  just  went  over  the  subject 
generally  before  you  came  in. 

Representative  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  brief  we 
viU  ule  we  will  undertake  to  put  those  exact  comparative  costs  in. 
The  people  from  mj  congressional  district  have  sent  representatives 
into  British  Columbia  to  make  a  study  of  the  costs.  We  also  under- 
took to  find  the  names  of  the  Americans  who  invested  money  in 
British  Columbia  in  timber  grants  and  timber  lands  for  the  purpose 
•  f  doing  business  in  Canada,  and  when  we  undertook  to  secure  tnose 
names  we  found  that  British  Columbia  all  of  a  sudden  prohibited 
the  publishing  of  any  lists  showing  such  information,  although  silch 
lidts  had  been  published  regularly  for  many  years.  So  if  there  is 
g<^ing  to  be  a  fight  from  the  Western  Pine  Association  on  this  wood 
schedule  or  any  part  of  it  we  want  to  be  in  it,  and  we  can  meet  every 
ailment. 

^nator  McCumbeb.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bergstrom  ? 

Mr.  Bebostbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  has  covered 
in  his  testimony  some  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him,  I 
shall  not  proceed  any  further. 

Representative  Jodnson.  Mr.  Case  is  here.  He  is  a  large  manufac- 
turer, and  I  think  he  can  give  you  very  quickly  some  information  on 
thi^  subject. 

8TATEXENT  OF  B.  E.  CASE,  OF  BAYHOND,  WASH. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  submit  to  you  a  list  of  questions,  Mr.  John- 
son, and  ask  for  answets  to  them? 

Representative  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer,  as  far 
w  I  can,  at  vour  convenience. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Case,  I  wanted  to  ask  one  of  your  wit- 
'^*'S8e8  here  who  can  answer  the  questions  to  give  me  some  light  on 
•ne  subject,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  might  as  well  start  in  by 
ttking  jou  questions  on  this  subject.  This  last  summer  I  had  occa- 
•^•'m  to  take  a  trip  up  the  McKenzie  River,  in  Oregon,  where  the  Gov- 
^niment,  in  conjunction  with  the  State,  is  making  a  road  from 
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Eugene,  Oreg.,  across  the  mountams  on  the  east.  That  road  goc« 
through  the  finest  belt  of  Oregon  timber — immense  trees  200  leet 
tall,  with  diameters  near  the  butt  of  6  and  8  feet.  They  paid  $1.50 
on  an  estimated  thousand  for  pulling  those  logs  off  of  the.  roadway, 
which  is  40  feet  wide,  and  piling  them  up.  They  are  chopped  down 
and  then  sawed  into  lumber  lengths  and  piled  up  10  and  20  feet  high 
in  places.  The  stumps  are  blasted  out.  They  are  building  a  good, 
substantial  road  from  there  down  to  Eugene,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Southern  Pacific.  I  asked  them  what  they  would  do  with  those 
logs;  if  there  was  any  way  of  utilizing  them  after  the  road  is  com- 
pleted for  over  40  miles  tlirough  that  fine  forest,  and  if  they  could 
not  dispose  of  those  logs. 

They  informed  me  mat  the  logs  would  simply  have  to  rot  then\ 
the  finest  timber  that  you  ever  saw;  that  labor  was  so  high  that  it 
was  even  impossible  to  take  portable  sawmills  up  there  and  take  thf 
logs  that  were  already  cut  into  timber  lengths  and  saw  them  anti 
take  them  to  market.  If  we  can  not,  with  om-  labor  cost,  take  \o^ 
that  do  not  cost  anything  and  move  them  on  trucks,  after  he'inn 
sawed  into  lumber,  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles,  I  confess  that  1  am 
unable  to  understand  how  we  can  protect  ourselves  against  a  market 
anywhere  else.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  upon  that  subject  in  ordot 
to  ascertain  why  it  is  that  we  can  not  even  compete  with  those  lof^, 
the  finest  pine  and  spruce  there  is  m  the  United  States,  already  cut, 
and  not  the  cost  of  a  penny  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Case.  The  matter  of  transportation  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. If  it  were  necessary  to  transport  those  logs  40  miles  on  truck? 
at  the  present  price  of  logs,  a  man  could  not  load  and  pile  them  on  .i 
truck  and  make  his  wages. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course  they  would  not  truck  the  logs.  II 
they  were  going  to  do  anything,  they  would  f?imply  saw  thera  inti 
portable  lumber  and  then,  over  as  good  a  road  as  tfiere  is  here,  tak< 
them  from  30  to  40  miles  to  market.  And  remember  that  it  co<{\ 
nothing  for  the  logs;  if  anybody  will  take  them  away  thej'  can  hav^ 
them. 

Mr.  Case.  Your  statement  that  these  logs  run  from  6  to  8  feet. — 

Senator  McCumber.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  6-foot  logs  wen 
the  smallest. 

Mr.  Case.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  large  logs  would  almost  pr«> 
hibit  using  a  temporary  mill,  a  small  sawmill.  You  would  have  u 
have  pretty  heavy  machinery  to  handle  a  log  6  or  8  feet.  Bes^ido'^ 
those  logs  are  strung  out  along  the  road  for  tne  whole  30  miles.  O 
course,  logs  of  that  diameter  would  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  fixo< 
cost  of  the  amount  of  clear.  The  amount  of  clear  is  the  onlv  thin' 
that  pays  us  in  the  manufacture — that  Ls,  if  there  is  any^  such  tliin: 
as  paying  us.  To-day  the  lumber  business  is  probably  in  as  ba<l  i 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  ever  has  been,  due,  I  suppose,  from  tli 
price  of  lumber  caused  by  the  competition  all  over  the  country 
Everything  is  on  the  downward  turn,  and  everything  goes  dowj 
faster  than  labor,  which  constitutes  the  great  percentage  of  cost  i\ 
both  lumber  and  shingles.  It  is  almost  prohibitive  to  cut  those  loirj 
that  you  speak  of  along  the  roadway  in  a  temporary  sawmill.  Tli 
only  way  tney  could  be  utilized  to  any  advantage  would  be  for  a  niru 
to  buy  some  other  timber.  But  tlie  stumpage  is  not  always  th^ 
thing  that  counts.     While  it  is  a  factor,  the  stumpage  is  not  the  odIj 
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iuBg  that  counts.  It  is  the  cost  of  getting  the  logs  from  the  woods 
ml,  and  there  are  some  places  where  it  costi  more  tnan  others.  Take 
I  strip  of  timber  30  miles  long  and  140  feet  wide.  You  imderstand 
iiat  to  gather  up  those  logs  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  more 
than  the  stumpage  amounted  to,  which  would  be  two  or  three  dol- 
lars per  thousand. 

Senator  McCttmbbr.  When  lumber  was  selling  at  about  $60  a 
thousand,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  market  for 
those  logs. 

Mr.  Case.  That  was  in  1920? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Yes;  in  1920. 

Mr.  Case.  1920,  you  imderstand,  was  a  very  abnormal  year.  Not 
only  was  the  lumber  high,  but  wages  and  everything  that  entered 
into  our  costs  were  the  highest  ever  known.  Our  labor  and  supplies 
ind  everything  else  were  liigher  during  1920  than  they  were  in  any 
other  year. 

You  asked  if  there  had  been  any  opposition.  We  know  that  there 
is  opposition.  We  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight,  and  we 
bow  where  the  fight  is  going  to  come  from.  That  is  why  I  am  here 
toslay.  I  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  stated  to  you  that  we  want  to  file  a  brief.  We  are 
going  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
shingles  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Oregon  and  in  Washington.  We 
will  also  give  you  the  names  of  the  mills.  It  will  be  no  general 
proposition.  We  will  give  you  the  names  of  every  shingle  mill  we 
can  cover,  so  that  you  will  Imow  where  they  come  from,  and  you  can 
Ih^^n  go  back  and  check  us  up. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  The  main  trouble  now  is  due  to  labor  and 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McOumber.  And  the  labor  in  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
responsible  for  the  high  transportation  costs  ? 

^nator  Walsh.  Does  not  labor  cost  the  same,  whether  lumber 
comM  from  British  Columbia  or  from  Oregon  to  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Case.  To  a  certain  extent  the  transportation  cost  is  the  same. 
Wlien  shingles  are  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal  and  down 
tnio  Massachusetts — the  State  that  you  are  from,  Senator  Walsh — 
tho  cost  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  less  than  it  is  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  because  they  ship  them  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  and 
tii^re  is  no  war  tax  charge,  only  from  the  United  States  to  the  line,  and 
tke  pxcess  war  tax  womd  only  apply  from  the  border.  That  applies 
to  the  Eastern  States.  Also  they  ship  them  as  far  as  they  can  on  the 
Canadian  roads. 
.  Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  Canadian  shingle  sold  at  a  higher  price 

^  .Vmerica  than  the  Oregon  and  Washington  shingle  is  sold  for  in  the 

fc^stl 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  true  and  it  is  not  true.  There  are  some  American 
manufacturers  that  get  as  much  for  shingles  as  the  CfiCnadians,  and 
vmt  Canadians  sell  shingles  as  cheaply  as  the  Americans. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  the  Canadian  cedar  shingle  of  a  higher 
Tiwitv;  does  it  not,  therefore,  receive  a  higher  price,  and  does  it  not 
*f tmBy  compete  with  the  Oregon  or  Washington  shingle  ? 

ifr.  Case.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Well,  there  are  some  Canadian  shingles  that  sdl 
for  a  higher  price  in  the  eastern  market  than  the  Oregon  shingles. 

Mr.  (jA&E.  Possibly  a  very  few. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Canadian  shingles  do  undersell  you  ? 

Mr.  Case.  In  some  cases. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  it  that  their  importation  has  been  si 
small  compared  with  the  total  consimiption,  il  they  undersell  yoni 

Mr.  Case.  Their  importation  has  increased  yer]^  rapidly;  that  is 
they  have  built  mills  up  there  and  increased  something  like  300  or  401 
per  cent  since  the  tarin  was  taken  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  total  consumption  of  shingles  ii| 
America  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Case.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  right  offhand.  The  importatioi 
from  Canada  was  about  11,000,000. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  total  production  i 

Mr.  Case.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  what  the  total  production  w&i 
last  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  been  reading  the  record  here  of  the  Fourtl 
Annual  Red  Cedar  Congress.    I  believe  you  attended  that  congress 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  date  of  that  congress  ?  i 

Mr.  Case.  December,  1920,  or  January,  1921,  was  it  not?  | 

Senator  Walsh.  The  date  is  not  given  here. 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  it  was  December,  1920.  j 

Senator  Walsh.  At  this  convention  a  resolution  was  presented  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  upon  cedar  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  take  it  that  out  of  courtesy  to  some  of  tli- 
Canadian  producers  who  were  present  the  resolution  was  not  pressed 

Mr.  Case.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  I  notice  in  the  minutes  before  that  when  iU 
matter  was  under  discussion  Mr.  Sanders,  who  evidently  is  a  Canadiafl 
manufacturer,  made  these  assertions,  which  I  do  not  find  answexedj 
''  The  only  thmg  I  ought  to  consider  well  before  you  pass  that  resoluj 
tion  is  whether  vou  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  accomplishing  anything 
by  passing  sucn  a  resolution  through  this  congress.  You  have  ti 
prove,  of  course,  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  protection,  thai 
the  thing  that  you  want  that  protection  against  is  underselling  }M 
or  else  you  have  no  sympathy  at  all.  If  you  could  get  this  through  J 
would  not  blame  you  at  all  for  going  after  it,  but  if  you  can  not  get  il 
through  in  your  own  minds  or  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  yot^ 
can  not  set  it,  would  it  not  be  better  for  harmony  and  dealing  togethei 
to  kill  that  resolution,  because  vou  would  have  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers,    etc. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  that  from  which  you  are  reading^ 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  reading  from  the  minutes  of  this  convention 

Mr.  Case.  Would  you  Uke  to  have  me  explain  that  ?  i 

Senator  Walsh.  No.  I  think  that  while  you  expressed  yourself 
in  favor  of  a  tariff,  you  thought  under  the  circumstances  it  should  nol 
be  pressed,  and  the  resolution  was  defeated? 

Mr.  Case.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  ask  you  why  this  statement  made  bj 
him  was  not  answered  in  this  discussion,  ^'  That  thing  that  you  want 
that  protection  against  is  underselling  you  or  else  you  nave  no  symp^i- 
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hj  at  all."  In  other  words,  I  find  through  an  argument  here  he 
Jaims  that  they  are  overseUing  you  in  Amenca,  and  not  underselling 
rou.    Now,  is  tnat  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  As  I  said  before,  in  some  Cases  they  are  and  in  some  cases 
;hey  are  not.  The  reason  that  that  was  not  answered  was  this, 
nfe  have  a  shingle  association,  whose  minutes  you  have  read,  that 
Fas  fonned  for  Uie  purpose  of  advertising  and  increasing  the  sale  of 
redar  shingles,  and  for  tne  betterment  ana  inspection,  botn  of  shingles 
n  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  on  account  of  those  gentlemen 
beiD^  part  of  the  association,  we  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  time 
to  discuss  .these  things.    Therefore,  Mr.  Sanders  was  not  answered. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Case,  can  you  teU  me  why  the  increase  of 
importations  in  shingles  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  was  greater 
iMQ  the  importations  for  the  year  before  or  the  following  year  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Last  year} 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  shingles  to  tne  amount  of  $5,863,927; 
bnt  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  there  were  imported  into  this 
country  shingles  to  the  amount  of  S12,593,760.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1921,  there  was  $7,444,319.  Why  were  the  importations  for 
the  year  1920  greater  than  those  for  the  year  preceding  or  those  for 
the  following  year ! 

Mr.  Case.  The  comparsion  that  you  have  mentioned  would  be  for 
the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

S^tor  Smoot.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  some  figures.  Senator  Smoot.  I  wonder 
if  they  correspond  with  yours.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness. 

Senator  Sicoor.  These  are  the  official  figures  from  the  department. 

Senator  Waubh.  Do  they  show  that  the  nimiber  of  cedar  shingles 
imported  from  Canada  was  $14,000,000  worth  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  number  of  shingles  produced  in  Oregon 
and  Washin^n  were  700,000,000  and  importations  only  14,000,000  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Seven  hundred  nmhon  what? 

Senator  Waubh.  Shingles. 

That  is  700,000,000  against  14,000,000  from  Canada.  Can  those 
hma  be  explained,  Mr.  Case  ? 

Mr.  Case,  x  did  not  get  that.  We  are  getting  into  pretty  big 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  stated  the  prices.  Senator  Walsh.  I  imagine 
jou  are  giving  the  number  of  shmgles  that  were  manufactured. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  question  I  nave  here  is  how  many  milUon 
leet  of  cedar  logs  were  utmzed  in  1920  by  all  Oregon  and  Washington 
fi^nfactiiPeis,  and  the  answer  is  700,000,000.  The  next  question 
^  how  many  were  imported  in  1920  from  British  Columbia,  and  the 
•nswer  is  14,000,000. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Those  are  the  loss  and  not  the  shingles. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes:  those  are  the  logs.  I  thought  tney  were 
^j^es.  Of  course,  tne  same  proportion  would  be  true  as  to 
shmgleB. 

Mr.  Cabb*  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  have  never  seen 
Uttt  statement  thwe.     - 

^c&ator  DiLUNOHAM.  Can  you  answer  Senator  Smoot's  question  t 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Let  us  have  that  answer.  I  am  mterested 
in  it. 

Mr.  Case.  There  are  two  features  that  go  into  that.  During  thi'| 
time  of  the  war,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  this  country 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  during  war  times. 

Mr.  Case.  Well,  this  will  lead  up  to  it.     On  the  Pacific  coast  thev 
got  out  a  great  deal  of  spruce,  as  you  know,  and  they  required  us  to 
quit  our  operations  in  cedar  to  put  in  spruce.     To  qualify  that  I  wiH 
say  I  am  in*  a  little  different  position  from  some  of  the  witnesses-  here, 
inasmuch  as  we  log  our  own  timber  and  have  our  own  organization 
and  manufacture  it ;  that  is,  our  cedar  entirely  and  some  spruce  and 
fir.     The  Government  asked  us  to  discontinue  all  of  our  cedar  operJ 
ations  and  go  into  spruce,  which  we  did.     That  left  us,  when  w 
came  into  1919,  with  all  our  operations  in  spruce  and  fir  and  necessi 
tated  our  cleaning  up  our  fir  and  spruce  camps,  principally  our  spnie 
camps,  before  we  went  into  cedar  again.     There  was  a  scarcity  o 
cedar,  therefore,  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  condition  prevailed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia.  But  they  have  a  greater  percentage  of  cedar;  that  is,  their 
forest  has  a  greater  percentage  of  cedar,  as  ours  is  distributed  amend 
spruce  and  fu*.  That  made  a  scarcity  of  cedar  and  our  mills  did  not 
all  run.  During  the  war  I  had  four  mills  and  I  operated  one  of  theni| 
to  take  care  of  a  few  customers.  The  rest  of  the  mills  were  closed 
down  because  we  did  not  have  timber  with  which  to  operate  them, 
and  the  Government  would  not  let  us  log  it.  The  British  Columbia 
mills  were  favored  more  and  were  able  to  run  more. 

In  1920,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  we  were  unable  to  get  cai^ 
to  ship  our  stuff  from  the  American  mills.  Unfortunately  Tor  me, 
I  carried  33,000,000  shingles  through  the  period  from  the  time  they 
were  worth  $7  to  $8  a  thousand  down  to  the  time  they  sold  for  $2. oil 
to  $4  a  thousand. 

The  Canadians  with  a  treaty  agreement  that  they  had  vnth  the 
(jrreat  Northern  Railroad  when  they  went  into  Canada  were  able 
to  secure  more  cars  than  the  American  mills  could  secure.  In  fao: 
they  hauled  empty  cars  by  the  American  mills  and  brought  them 
back  loaded  from  Canada  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  chance  to  make 
more  money  in  the  shingle  business  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  tnat  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  say  there  is  a  treaty  between  the  Gre:ii 
Northern  Railroad  and  the  Canadian  .Government  ? 

Mr.  Case.  I  say  there  was  an  understanding  that  they  were  to 
furnish  all  cars  that  the  Canadians  wanted  when  they  built  the  road 
in  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  On  that  very  point,  this  memorandum  which  I 
have  before  me  states  that  9  per  cent  only  of  the  shingles  moved  ctst 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  July,  1919,  to  December,  1920, 
came  from  British  Columbia,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  InteH 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Case.  Well,  I  could  not  say  anything  about  the  percentage 
I  know  that  what  I  say  is  true,  that  they  hauled  empty  cars  by  liie 
American  mills  that  were  closed  down  for  lack  of  cars  and  loadt'd 
them  and  brought  them  back  fromtthe  Canadian  mills.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  your  report,  but  that  much  I  know  is  true  and  will 
be  able  to  verify  it.     Tnose  are  two  reasons  why  there  were  greater 
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mportations  in  the  month  of  June,  1920,  than  there  were  in  any 
)ther  previous  month  or  in  either  one  of  the  other  years,  1919  or  1921. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  in  speaking  of  this  ques- 
tion says:  "Canadian  shingles  have  had  a  better  reputation  for 
quality  than  the  American,  which,  to  reduce  freight  costs,  have  been 
tain-dried  imtil  the  life  is  baked  out  of  them."     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  true  of  both.  The  Canadians  are  not  above 
reproach,  as  far  as  drying  shingles  is  concerned,  to  get  underweight, 
and  there  are  any  amount  of  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  trying  to  cut 
their  shingles  to  conform  with  the  price  they  are  getting  for  them, 
hfcause  they  can  not  get  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Since  you  have  brought  up  this  subject  of  drying  and  quality,  1 
will  say  that  I  traveled  10,000  miles  this  spring  and  visited  yards 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  far  West.  1  found  among  shmgles 
naming  from  Canadian  miUs  that  were  manufactured  and  branded  as 
'perfects'' — that  is,  supposed  to  be  16  inches  long  and  5  to  2  when 
tiried—there  was  not  a  16-inch  shingle  among  them;  there  was  not  a 
sliinglo  over  15i  inches  long;  there  was  not  a  shingle  that  was  5  to  2 
imong  them. 

I  am  just  giving  you  this  statement  to  show  you  that  there  are  just 
iL«  poor  shingles  made  in  Canada  as  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
These  shingles  were  shipped  here  and  hundreds  of  cars  of  them  were 
n-fused  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  deny  that  poor 
^hincrles  are  made  in  the  United  States,  but  you  say  there  are  just  as 
p">r  made  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Case.  We  have  put  on  shingle  inspection  in  an  effort  to  weed 
i»ui  the  poor  shingle.  I  am  probably  the  oldest  shingle  manufac- 
turer on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  was  the  first  man  that  ever  made  a 
hi^h-grade  shinele  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  ship  to  the  Eastern  States. 
And  when  I  talk  to  you  about  high-grade  or  low-grade  shingles  I 
bow  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  continually  fought  with  the  other 
shincjie  miUs  to  get  them  to  make  better  shingles,  and  we  are  making 
th^m  better,  altnough  some  of  them  are  trying  to  make  shingles  to 
Compare  with  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Commission  states  that  conditions 
*ith  respect  to  quality  have  been  improved  through  the  activities  of 
Jl'*'  shingle  branch  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen^  Association. 

Miator  McCuMBEB.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  say 
tint  in  order  to  reduce  the  freight  in  the  drying  they  are  dried  to 
5?y^h  an  extent  or  so  rapidly  as  to  get  the  water  out  of  them  and 
tl)i«t  that  injures  the  shingles? 

Mr.  Case.  There  are  some  of  them  that  do  that,  but  not  all  of 

S^'nator  McCumber.  The  kiln-drying,  then,  is  liable  to  injure  the 
^"ingle  itself  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes;   to  a  certain  extent.     We  are  shipping  a  great 

niaiiy  by  water  to-day  to  New  York,  gi'een. 

.  ^nator  McCumber.  When  you  made  the  statement  about  these 

^-nadian  shingles  being  both  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  stand- 

*^1.  vuu  meant  to  say  that  that  was  brought  about  by  the  kUn- 
'irvin^  \ 

>Ir.  Case.  No,  sir.     It  did  not  take  as  much  timber  to  make  them, 
'  they  did  not  weigh  as  much.     You  take  an  inch  off  a  16-inch 
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shingle  and  you  know  what  you  have.  When  you  cut  off  1  inch 
you  nave  cut  off  quite  a  bit  in  weight,  and  some  of  them  are  trying 
to  get  their  cost  out  by  cutting  down  on  the  timber  and  also  on  the 
weight.  I  never  saw  a  shingle  coming  from  the  United  States  that 
was  cut  that  way.  But  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cars  that  came 
from  Canada.  Probably  there  are  American  manufacturers  that 
went  up  there  that  could  not  make  them  down  here. 

Senator' Walsh.  There  is  another  line  of  inquiry  that  I  want  to 
take  up  for  the  record.  Possibly  it  has  been  already  covered;  and 
if  so,  I  shall  not  pursue  it.  To  what  extent  have  roofing  substitutt'^r 
affected  the  roofing  business  ? 

Mr.  Case.  I  coiild  not  tell  you  just  exactly,  but  it  has  been  to 
quite  an  extent. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  only  fact  I  noticed  that  impressed  me  mor« 
than  anything  else  in  a  recent  visit  to  my  home  was  the  extent  tc 
which  people  were  using  substitutes  for  shingles.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  impressed  me  so  much  in  the  several  houses  that 
I  saw  under  construction.  It  has  affected  the  business  prettv 
generally  throughout  the  country,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Case.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  demand  fui 
shingles  has  continued  good.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
buUaing  since  the  shingle  industry  started  on  the  coast. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  using  these  sub- 
stitutes must  affect  the  business. 

Mr.  Case.  It  imdoubtedly  does  affect  the  business. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Tariff  Conamission  reports  that  substi- 
tutes have  affected  the  consumption  of  Imnber  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  di- 
rectly in  point,  Mr.  Case.     Are  you  operating  your  mills  •now  ? 

Mr.  Case.  At  half  tune. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Case.  At  a  loss;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  the  Canadian  mills  operating  the  same 
way  ? 

Mr.  Case.  The  Canadian  mills,  sir,  are  operating  on  full  time  and 
some  of  them  double  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  importing  now  ? 

Mr.  Case.  They  sell  80  per  cent  of  their  shingles  in  the  Unite<^ 
States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  how  is  the  shingle  business  generally 
throughout  the  State  of  Oregon;  are  the  mills  running  at  full  eapac 
ity? 

Mr.  Case.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mills  in  the  State  of  Oregoij 
and  Washington  are  shut  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  other  50  per  cent  are  running  j 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Case.  The  other  50  per  cent  are  running  anywhere  froni 
half  to  full  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  evident,  in  the  general  aspect,  tha^ 
the  Canadians  are  able  to  compete  now  and  run  their  muls  at  fulj 
capacity  as  against  nmning  ours  at  about  half  capacity  and  hall 
of  the  others  running  20  to  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  you  were  running  full  time  and  producing 
jhingles  as  cheaply  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  them,  could  you  not 
drive  out  the  Canadian  importations  ? 

Mr.  Case.  No;  we  would  not  drive  them  out  at  50  cents  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  that  the  committee  that  asked  for  a  duty  of 
6<1  cents  was  very  moderate  in  their  request.  You  take  a  Royal 
shingle  to-day,  the  rate  of  exchange  into  the  United  States  is  $1  a 
thousand;  on  a  Perfection,  the  rate  of  exchange  into  the  United 
States  is  41  cents;  on  a  Perfect  the  rate  of  exchange  that  they  save 
i^ver  our  money  here  is  30  cents  a  thousand.  I  think  they  are 
mighty  liberal  when  they  suggest  60  cents.  I  will  give  you  a  little 
infonnation — that  is,  I  have  never  seen  it:  The  cost  of  timber  in 
this  country  and  the  carrying  charges,  part  of  which  is  necessitated 
by  our  high  taxation  that  we  are  going  to  have  here  and  which  it  is 
necessaiy  for  us  to  have  for  a  good  many  years — in  Pacific  and 
Grays  Harbor  coimties  that  I  operate  in,  stmnpage  is  worth  from 
$3  to  $4  a  thousand.  Some  of  this  has  been  held  by  the  men  who 
bre  owned  it  for  as  long'  as  30  or  40  years  at  a  price  of  $3  to  $4  a 
thousand,  which  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  carrying  cost,  consider- 
in^j  that  they  have  been  paying  taxes  30  or  40  years.  A  section  of 
that  timber  costs  us  on  the  average  about  $100,000;  it  is  a  heavj 
stand  of  timber;  it  is  an  old-CTowth  timber;  it  is  timber  that  is 
ripe  and  that  should  be  cut.  You  take  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on 
1100.000  for  a  section  of  timber,  and  it  will  cost  you  $6,000.  The 
twos  on  that  timber  nms  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  section  a  year, 
making  a  carrying  cost  for  a  section  of  timber  in  our  country  there 
f'f  over  ^7,000  a  year. 

I  will  take  you  over  to  British  Columbia,  and  show  you  Crown- 
?rant  land,  and  I  am  giving  you  these  figures  so  that  you  may  see  the 
<liilorenc6  in  otir  carrying  costs  and  see  that  it  costs  us  more  in  our 
country.  The  Crown-grant  land  costs  a  little  over  $147  a  vear  to 
^Jirry  a  section  of  timber  in  British  Columbia.  The  licensed  land  is 
the  same:  that  is,  the  carrying  costs  are  about  the  same.  The 
Troirn-^ant  timber  can  be  exported  and  the  licensed  land  timber  can 
iit>t.  So  that  we  have  in  our  country  here  $7,000  carrying  costs,  and 
th*»  actual  carrying  costs  are  taxes,  fire  prevention,  interest,  etc., 
wnounting  to  2^5  cents  a  thousand.  On  the  Cro\vTi-grant  lands  in 
British  Columbia  vou  pay  about  $150  per  year  per  section  until  you 
w?m  cuttmg,  and  the  Government  carries  it,  and  there  are  not  any 
"thcr  taxes  on  it  at  all ;  it  costs  us  25  cents  a  thousand.  If  you  carry 
^his  limber  in  the  United  States  two  vears,  we  have  absorbed  the 
Hitire  cost  of  the  British  Columbia  timber  to  the  manufacturers,  so 
w  as  stumpuge  is  concerned. 

The  licensed  land  is  not  handled  as  the  Crown  grant,  because  on 
^t  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  time 
me  timber  b  cut.     To-day  it  is  85  cents.     Consec}uently,  it  will  take 

•  little  over  three  years  caiTving  costs  in  the  United  States  on  1,000 
'^^  of  timber  to  cover  the  entire  costs  of  licensed  timber  in  British 

*  '^jtmibia.    There  is  handicap  enough. 

^  w  that  the  committee  that  came  here  and  asked  for  60  cents  was 
j^'Aty  moderate,  and  if  they  had  asked  for  $1  they  would  have  asked 
'T sujmething  reasonable.  But  we  are  not  going  to  trv  to  go  back 
wid  change  it.    You  have  50  cents  written  in  the  ForJney  bill,  and 
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we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  it  there.  We  will  file  a  brief  showins;  thes« 
thin^  and  giving  you  in  every  detail  the  cost  of  carrying  timoer,  a^ 
that  is  something  I  have  never  seen  touched  on  in  this  tariff  proposi- 
tion; and  that  is  one  thing  I  wanted  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to. 

Another  thing  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  is  the  railroad  problem 

Our  railroads  in  this  countrv  are  not  getting  any  too  much  busi- 
ness. As  I  came  across  here  I  found  thousands  and  thousands  oj 
cars  standing  on  the  siding  empty.  To-day  British  Columbia  U 
shipping  80  per  cent  of  all  the  snirigles  that  they  cut,  and  our  millf 
are  standing  still,  and  our  railroads  are  lying  stiU  and  they  need  th< 
revenue,  and  the  Government  is  providing  money  for  the  revenue 
while  we  are  turning  this  over  to  the  Canadian  roads  to  help  taki 
care  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  brought  Mr.  Jamison  here  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Wo  have  a  man  here  who  has  operated  in  both  places: 
but  along  that  line 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  care  to  bring  out  anything  further.  I 
simply  w^anted  to  know  if  there  was  a  man  here  who  had  operated  in 
both  places. 

Mr.  Case.  We  have  men  who  own  mills  in  British  Columbia  ami 
who  are  operating  mills  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington — 
I  would  say  who  own  mills  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington^ 
but  his  Washington  mills  have  not  turned  a  wheel,  and  he  is  operating 
in  British  Columbia  double  time.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  operate  in  British  Columbia  i»i 
here  ?  Wo  have  a  man  here  who  is  a  timber  owner  in  British  Coluni- 
bia  but  not  an  operator  there.  * 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  believe  that  closes  your  testi' 
mony. 

Representative  Johnson.  Mr.McMastersisherewithalistof  ans^rer^ 
to  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  all  of  these  shinele  manu- 
facturers. From  what  has  appeared  you  all  can  see  that  the  opposi* 
tion  seems  to  come  from  those  who  have  invested  American  capital 
since  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill  in  British  Columbia  lan(^ 
grants  with  timber. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^ questionnaire"  ? 

Representative  Johnson.  The  shingle  manufacturers  sent  a  quci^- 
tionnaire  aroimd  to  the  shingle  mills  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  the  answers  show  that  90  per  cent  of  sSl  those  men  favor  ^ 
tariff  on  shingles.  The  exceptions,  in  most  cases,  are  citizens  of  thti 
United  States  with  investments  over  in  British  Columbia  who  would 
have  free  trade  in  shingles. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  McMasters,  you  desire  simply  to  file  i^ 
brief  ? 

STATEMENT    07    W.  G.    McMASTERS,    VICE    PBBSIBEKT    OF    THE 
McMASTERS  SHINGLE  CO.,  KENMOEE,  WASH. 

Mr.  McMasters.  Our  concern  personally  took  this  referendum  ol 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  shingles  mills,  and  I  have  a  sample  o^ 
a  postal  card  we  sent  out,  with  the  retiuns.  I  have  been  checking 
those  over  and  find  there  are  only  a  very  few  mills,  except  those 
American  mills  interested  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Wasnington, 
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rho  have  not  simed  the  cards  returned  saying  they  are  in  favor  of 
0  cents  as  found  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  answer  one  question  of  Senator  Walsh:  We 
lersonally  nave  a  representative  selling  shingles  in  Boston  whom 
be  Senator  probably  Knows,  and  if  he  is  called  you  will  find  a  com- 
parison of  our  prices  against  British  Columbia  shingles.  We  have 
»n  file  many  letters  from  them  stating  they  can  not  send  us  business 
because  the  British  Columbia  mills  undersell  us. 

BEED  AHD  KATTAN. 

[Paragraph  411.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLE8  H.   DEMABEST,  BEPBESENTING  BAT- 
TAK  Ain)  BEED  IKPOBTEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  represent  the  Rattan  and  Reed  Importers' 
Usociation  and  also  the  American  Brush  Manufacturing  Association 
»f  Philadelphia  and  the  Importers*  Association  of  New  i  ork. 

I  myself  am  an  importer  of  reed  and  rattan.  This  refers  to  schedule 
n  in  the  Fordney  Dili.  Rattan  is  a  raw  material  from  which  reed 
>  made,  and  all  rattan  comes  from  the  Far  East,  from  the  Dutch 
-ast  Indies  and  other  settlements  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  shipped 
n>m  there  to  China,  to  Germany,  and  to  America,  and  used  lor  a 
;tvat  many  different  purposes  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing  of 

Rattan  has  always  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years  past  and 
inder  paragraph  648  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  reeds  unmanufac- 
iiTed  have  always  been  on  tne  free  list.  The  manufactured  reed  we 
^ow  as  a  chair  reed.  Under  paragraph  173  in  the  present  tariff  bill 
t  now  is  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Reed  manufactured  is  made 
n  Germany  by  machines  and  made  in  America  by  machines  from  this 
»w  rattan,  and  I  might  add  that  recently  it  has  been  manufactured 
n  China  by  American  machines  which  have  been  sent  over  there. 

Reed  unmanufactured  is  of  a  different  quality  entirely,  a  different 
nicle  you  might  say.     It  is  a  waste  material. 

TTie  Chinese  take  this  rattan  and  slice  it  off  by  hand  with  a  knife, 
^^1  from  what  is  left  they  puU  it  through  a  crude  instrument,  having 
» flat  knife,  by  hand,  and  flhe  product  is  a  very  cheap,  inferior  mate- 
»al,  and  this  material  has  always  been  free,  is  known  as  a  crude 
ttaierial,  and  has  been  so  decided  by  the  Customs  Court  of  /  ppeals  in 
'pholding  tjie  tariff  under  paragraph  648. 

It  is  used  by  broom,  brush,  and  basket  manufacturers,  whom  I 
^present.  This  material  sells  to-day  in  the  market  at  9  cents  a 
•ound.  It  cost  us  landed  at  New  York  to-day  approximately  7  cents 
*r  pound. 

In  large  quantities  we  sell  it  at  7^  to  8  cents.  The  machine-made 
^  which  I  have  described  previously  is  used  in  the  manufacturing 
^  <'hairs  mainly  and  sells  from  25  to  35  cents  and  up  to  60  cents  a 
•o^d,  and  even  higher  for  small  sizes.  You  see,  it  is  made  in  differ- 
^^ *iafi8.  This  is^e  size  that  is  used  generally  for  chairs  for  weaving 
Mhibiting  sample  to  the  committee]. 

"■^tor  Walsh.  Do  the  chair  manufacturers  manufacture  that 
'""I  themselves  ? 
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Mr.  Demarest.  They  do.  They  make  it  here  of  rattan.  Then 
are  about  10  manufacturers  in  tnis  country.  These  10  manufacl 
turers  make  this  reed  mainly  for  their  own  use. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  most  of  them  are  in  my  State,  are  they  not 

Mr.  Demarest.  The  Hayward  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  are  tbi 
largest  in  the  manufacture  of  these  for  their  own  use,  and  all  durioj 
these  years  they  had  very  little  to  sell  to  outside  small  chair  or  funU 
ture  manufacturers  or  for  any  other  industry. 

I  want  to  describe  to  you  a  little  difference.  In  making  this  rocN 
by  hand  the  Chinese  select  a  better  ^ade  than  this,  more  round 
wnich  is  used  for  chairs  as  well,  which  is  used  for  baskets  and  othe 
uses,  and  call  it  an  extra  selected  or  selected  reed.  That  reed  sell 
in  the  market  to-day  at  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound.  It  is  also  i 
hand-cut  reed,  and  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  that  a 
this  is  not  used  for  chairs  it  is  free.  It  is  a  crude  material,  use 
for  other  purposes  than  chairs,  for  baby  carriages,  and  other  things 
But  they  made  a  clear  distinction,  because  the  tariff  says  "chai 
reeds,''  under  paragraph  173. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  the  same  reed  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  is  the  same  reed.  But  it  is  mainly  used  fo 
other  purposes  than  chairs.  A  small  proportion  of  this  is  selecte 
out,  that  is  of  a  better  quality,  that  we  do  bring  in  and  sell  to  a  k 
of  small  people  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  price  that  manufacture^ 
like  the  Hayward  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  will  not  give  them.  The| 
naturally  want  to  protect  their  own  trade  and  for  their  furniture— v 
do  not  deny  that — that  they  have  never  had  enough  reed  for  th 
smaller  people,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  and  himdreds. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  is  not  produced  here.  There  is  no  hand-oii 
reed  produced  here.  It  is  a  crude  material  and  employs  a  grea 
many  Chinese  in  cutting  it  by  hand. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  either  of  these  varieties  used  in  tli 
manufacture  of  brushes  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  Yes;  what  we  call  the  cheapest  common  reed 
used  for  brooms  and  brushes. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  wording  of  the  bill  under  consideratioi 
what  is  the  distinction  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  The  present  bill — the  Fordney  bill — does  mako 
distinction.  It  says  in  the  Fordney  bill — ^you  will  notice  a  vci 
peculiar  paragraph 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Underwood  bill,  also  in  the  Payne-AIdric 
bill,  there  was  a  distinction  you  speak  of,  but  I  do  not  s^  that  thei 
is  any  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Demarest.  Yes,  Senator;  there  is  a  distinction,  and  that 

{'ust  what  I  am  here  for  to  protest  against  maiidv  for  the  broom  an 
►rush  manufacturers.  That  distinction  is  this:  Tliey  say  in  their  bil 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties,  hand-made  reed  or  cane  shall  I 
held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reed  or  cane  of  coiT' 
sponding  sizes.     That  is  dangerous;  that  is  a  bad  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  wiat  clause  was  put  in  there  from  tl 
wording  here  that  you  complain  of  in  two  other  bills. 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  does  not  get  away  from  what  we  object  to.  It 
a  restricted  tariff  on  the  broom  manufacturers.  Here  is  reed  as  low « 
7i  to  8  cents  a  pound — say,  7  cents  it  cost  us.     Twenty  per  cent  bust 
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on  the  value  of  machine-cut  reed  of  comparable  size  which  the  broom 
manufactiu-ers  use  would  make  the  duty  12  cents  a  pound  on  7-cent 
reed,  and  therefore  restrict  the  broom  manufacturers  from  using  it. 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  150  per  cent  duty  according  to  that 
clause  assessed  on  reed,  hand  made. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  understand  that  this  puts  any  duty 
on  the  raw  reed  or  rattan  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  DsBfAREST.  I  understand  it  puts  a  duty  on  this  unmanufac- 
tured reed.  There  is  no  other  clause  providing  for  it.  They  have 
taken  it  out  entirelv  from  the  free  list,  where  it  has  always  been. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  vou  want  is  a  lower  rate,  if  any  rate  at  all,  on 
that  used  in  brushes  and  brooms.  This,  however,  places,  as  you  say, 
a  duty  upon  all  of  them,  and  does  away  with  the  discrimination  which 
is  provicfwi  in  the  Underwood  and  Pavne-Aldrich  bills.  What  you 
complain  of  is  this  cheap  reed ;  you  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  I  certainly  do;  the  same  as  rattan. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  there  would  have  to  be 

Mr.  Demabest  (interposing) .  That  clause  should  be  stricken  out 
and  it  should  be  put  in  the  free  list  with  rattan  and  split  bamboo. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  you  make  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  The  hand-cut  reed  is  imported  as  hand-cut  reed  of 
either  three  Qualities.  During  this  year  there  has  been  very  little 
imported  of  tne  best  grades  of  these  reeds.  It  is  used  mainly  now 
for  brooms. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  the  hand-cut  is  of  different  qualities, 
leadinsup  to  almost  as  good  reed  as  the  nianufactiu*ed. 

Mr.UEMABEST.  No;  not  as  good  quality.  The  manufacturers  used 
it  during  the  war.  It  was  the  salvation  of  the  American  factories  and 
the  industry  of  chair  making  and  basket  making  grew  enormously. 
There  were  small  firms  all  over  the  coimtry.  We  have  a  large  list  of 
customers  who  depended  absolutely  on  this  hand-cut  reed  during  the 
war,  and  they  could  not  get  it  from  Germany.  American  manufac- 
turers were  selfish  enough  to  use  it  for  themselves,  naturally.  Why 
should  they  not?  It  was  perfectly  proper,  but  we  came  and  im- 
ported quite  a  quantitv  of  this  China  reed  and  distributed  it  around 
the  country  and  kept  tnat  industry  working. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  ou  are  complaining,  men,  of  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  reed  bought  and  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Demaiiest.  We  tmnk  that  under  the  American  valuation  that 
rat<^  is  too  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  selling  the  best  grade  of  hand-cut 
WfdforJ 

Mr.  Demabsst.  From  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  grade  of 
the  hand-cut  reed. 

i>enator  La  Follette.  What  would  the  rate  be  under  the  American 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Dbkarest.  The  American  reeds  are  selling  anjwhere  from  60 

to  70  cents  a  pound,  and  if  they  are  valued  at  that  the  rate  would  be 

12  cents  a  pound  duty  on  an  inferior  reed. 

Senator  Smoot.  State  just  what  you  want.  You  want  a  specific 
<luty  i 

)lr.  Dkiiabbbt.  We  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  better  qualities, 
"^nator  Smoot.  And  less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  value  ? 
Mr.  Demarest.  And  less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  value. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  you  put  a  specific  duty  on,  then  will  come 
directly  to  the  other  dilemma  of  miposing  a  specific  duty  on  the 
low-priced  reed  in  comparison  with  the  higher  priced. 

Mr.  Demabest.  But  you  can  specify  on  the  two  better  grades. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  saying  if  you  take  out  the  cheaper  reed  and 
put  it  on  the  free  list,  then  what  percentage  do  you  want  here  ad 
valorem — ^because  that  is  the  proper  way  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Demarest.  Ten  per  cent,  tne  same  as  it  was  before. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  very  little  imported  dutiable  came  in* 

Mr.  Demarest.  $170,000.     It  has  been  cut  down  since  the  war. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Demarest.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  for  revenue,  but  there 
must  be  another  reason  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  it  was  free,  rattan  went  up  to  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Demarest.  Rattan  is  a  very  large  article,  if  they  wanted 
revenue;  why  not  put  a  specific  duty  on  rattan?  As  you  say,  a 
2-cent  specific  duty  on  rattan  would  bring  the  revenue.  I  am  not 
advocatmg  that,  however. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  it  from  the  free  list  and  put  it  where  you 
have  it,  where  you  have  asked. 

Mr.  Demarest.  Reeds  unmanufactured  ought  to  stay  there  on  the 
free  list,  and  split  bamboo  is  there,  which  is  another  article  for  brooms, 
an  article  which  costs  3  cents,  and  they  put  on  it  2  cents  a  pound  duty, 
in  the  Fordney  bill,  and  it  has  always  been  free.  It  is  a  broom- 
maker's  material. 

You  gentlemen  were  speaking  about  watches  while  I  have  been 
here.  A  wrist  watch  ana  a  17-jeweled  watch.  It  is  just  as  wrong 
to  put  value  on  a  wrist  watch  as  a  17- jewel  watch,  and  place  a  duty 
on  that  as  it  is  on  this  raw  material  calling  it  something  else,  calliBg 
it  a  machine  reed  for  dutiable  purposes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  While  we  are  speaking  about  that,  what  class 
of  brushes  are  manufactured  from  reeds  ? 

Mr.  Demarest.  We  make  these  push  brooms  and  street  brooms, 
and  they  fill  the  com  broom  with  tnese,  in  the  center,  I  might  cit*? 
an  instance  why  the  American  manufacturers  do  not  need  protection 
on  this  material.  Here  is  a  card  from  Hayward  Brothers  &  Wakefield 
Co.,  received  recently,  offering  the  waste  material  from  the  rattans 
that  they  cut  at  5  cents  a  pound  for  broom  purposes,  so  that  if  the 
broom  manufactiu'ers  wanted  to  use  this  they  could  do  it.  They  do\ 
not  need  the  protection.  Our  material  sells  to-day  under  the  most 
reduced  price  at  7  cents  per  pound.  It  was  selling  up  as  high  as  20 
to  25  cents  for  the  cheapest  material.  So  that  the  manmacturer 
does  not  need  protection  on  any  material  he  makes  into  brooms. 
It  is  waste. 

Senator  Smoot.  Supposing  we  imposed  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  rattan  for  revenue  purposes,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
the  manufactured  and  wrought  rattans  ? 

Mr.  Debiarest.  I  think  tnere  will  be  other  people  here  who  wil* 
speak  on  the  question.  I  am  not  interested  as  a  manufacturer  of 
rattan. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
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BBIEf  OF  CKABX^ES  H.  DEMABBST,  REPKESEITTINO  THE  RATTAN  AND  REED 

IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION.  NEW  YORK  GITT. 

This  brief  refers  to  Fordney  tariff,  Schedule  4,  paragraph  411,  and  free  list,  Schedule 
15,  paragraph  1683.  Unmanufactured  hand-cut  reeds  have  always  been  classed  "free 
of  duty.  *' 

This  is  a  raw  material  imported  from  China,  mainly  for  use  in  brooms  and  baskets, 
and  the  better  selections  for  cheap  chairs,  furniture,  and  baby  carriages,  and  wicker 
8ool?  of  all  kinds. 

Thw  article  is  not  made  here  by  hand  and  is  not  grown  here,  therefore,  I  submit, 
flhoold  be  free  of  duty,  as  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  witii  the  sale  of  domestic 
reed. 

rarskgru>h  411  would  assess  duty  on  this  low  grade  of  reed  on  the  same  value  as 
orher  reed  made  here  by  machinery,  by  a  few  very  large  manufacturers,  causing 
th«'  duty  to  run  (instead  of  20  per  cent  as  intended)  not  less  than  150  per  cent;  as 
.\merican-made  reed  in  small  sizes  would  be  worth  60  cents  per  pound,  against  a 
\*lue  on  broom  or  basket  reed  of  7  cents  per  pound,  making  tne  duty  12  cents  per 
pound  on  a  7-cent  article. 

There  are  other  grades  of  hand-cut  reed  which  are  known  as  selected  and  extra 
*»lcted.  The  same  inconsistency  in  a  lesser  degree  would  apply  to  the  levying 
of  fluty  on  the  same  basis  of  value  on  these  other  grades. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  a  raw  matenal,  the  same  as  rattan,  and  should 
W  inserted  in  panu^ph  1683,  as  it  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
Uaketa,  furniture,  baby  carriages,  etc.,  as  is  rattan,  which  is  used  for  the  same  and 
•''fapF  purposes,  and  that  a  duty  which  would  certainly  exclude  importation  should 
B'.'t  be  placed  on  this  article. 

We  submit  in  paragraph  411  that  the  words  ''For  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties 
riind-made  reed,  or  cane,  shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut 
neni,  or  cane,  of  corresponding  sizes, "  be  omitted,  as  it  is  a  most  aggravating  clause. 

Alio,  ''split  bamboo,  2  cents  per  pound, "  be  omitted,  and  that  in  paragraph  1683 
I*  in»*rted  "Split  bamboo,  and  hand -cut  reed,  unmanufactured,  for  brooms,  brushes, 
r««ket9,  etc.,  free, "  as  it  is  free  under  paragraph  648,  act  of  1913. 

There  is  another  article  known  as  machine-cut  reed,  imported  from  Germany  and 

*  Ima,  which  compares  in  value  with  machine-cut  reed  made  in  America  by  a  few 
Am<»rican  manufacturers  only,  mainly  for  their  own  use. 

Most  manufacturers  depend  on  imported  reed  for  their  supply,  as  enough  reed  has 
n^\pT  been  produced  in  this  country  td  supply  the  very  large  demand  for  the  various 
Virptxee,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  competitive  duty  be  aesessed.  not  over  10 
t-Toent  ad  valorem  on  all  machine-made  reed,  same  as  present  tariff  schedule  D, 
r^n^ph  173.  If  the  Government  needs  revenue,  a  10  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem, 
'If  a  j^ific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  be  placed  on  rattan,  which  is  also  a  raw  ma- 
("hal,  and  is  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  and  previous  tariffs. 

STATBMBirr  OF  WILLIAM  S.  FEBBIS,   BEPBESENTINa  THE  SID- 
WAY  MEBOANTILE  CO.,  ELKHABT,  IND. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  speak  on  paragraph  411  ? 

^Ir.  Ferris.  Yes;  paragraph  411. 

I  represent  the  Sidway  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  manufac- 
ture of  baby  carriages  and  reed  furniture.  With  your  permission, 
I  ^ill  apeak  for  manufacturers  who  were  here  on  last  Friday  and 
'^atoiay  but  who  were  not  able  to  remain  over. 

^•nator  Smoot.  Do  you  also  speak  for  William  A.  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  No,  sir.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Bloch  and  for  other  manu- 
Wturers  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  brief  which  I  will  hand  to 
:oa  in  a  moment. 

We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff, 
^d  we  believe  in  establishing  a  rate  of  duty  on  reed  which  will  repre- 
^nl  ihe  difference  between  3ie  labor  cost  of  production  in  China  and 
1^  the  Unitwl  States- 

The  present  duty  on  reeil  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  10  per 
'••nt.    The  measure  under  consideration  proposes  to  impose  a  rate  of 

•  ^ty  of  20  per  cent. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  want  10  per  cent.  You  have  been  advised  by 
witnesses  who  preceded  me  that  reed  is  cut  from  rattan  and  that  no 
rattan  is  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  we  put  rattan 
on  the  dutiable  list  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Not  at  all,  if  you  want  rattan  on  the  dutiable  list, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  the  rate  on  rattan  be  10  per  cent  if  20  per 
is  imposed  on  reed 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Do  vou  want  a  proviso  here  saying 
that  for  the  purpose  oT  assessing  duties,  hand-made  reed  or  cane 
shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reeds  or  cane 
of  corresponding  size  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  think  that  is  unfair,  because  hand-made  reeds  are 
of  much  less  value  than  machine-cut  reeds. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  agree  to  a 
2-cent  rate,  or  whatever  rate  it  is  desired  to  put  upon  rattan  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  rat<» 
on  hand-cut  reed. 

Reed  is  an  absolutelv  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
baby  carriages  and  feed  furniture.  No  substitute  material  of  equal 
value  can  be  found. 

No  other  single  item  of  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  baby 
carriages  and  reed  furniture  that  equals  in  value  the  reed  used. 

The  baby-carriage  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  a 
capital  investment  of  approximately  $15,000,000. 

They  employ,  under  normal  conoitions,  about  8,000  operatives. 

There  are  upward  of  100  manufactiu'ers  of  furniture,  by  whom 
reed  and  winoing  cane  are  used.  "These  manufacturers  nave  an 
investment  of  about  $40,000,000  and  employ  normally  27,000 
operatives. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  China  hand-cut  reed  worth  per  pound 
to-day? 

Mr.  Ferris.  From  15  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  about  10  American  cutters  of  reed,  only  four  of  whom,  1 
understand,  cut  reed  in  any  large  quantities.  I  am  advised  hy  what 
seems  to  be  dependable  authority,  that  they  have  invested  m  that 
industry  approximately  $3,000,000  and  employ  not  over  600  opera- 
tives. - 

Reed  is,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  an  absolutely  essential  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages.  There  is  no  single  item  of 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages  and  reed 
furniture  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  As  compared  with  the  material  cost? 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  baby 
carriage  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  35  per  cent,  I  think.  I  think  that  would 
cover  it. 

You  tmderstand,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  hand-out  reed  made  in 
the  United  States.  The  machines  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it 
are  largelv  manufactured  by  one  single  manufacturer,  and  he,  I  am 
advised,  nas  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  machines  used  in 
China  as  well. 
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That  manufacturer  tells  me  that  one  machine  will  produce  in 
nine  hours  334  pounds  of  reed,  in  sizes  from  4  to  6  millimeters. 
Granting  that  the  operator  receives  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  high> 
the  labor  cost  is  less  than  1.5  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  cutting  atone. 

Mr.  Ferbis.  Then  there  is  the  handling  charge  of  perhaps  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  Mr.  Demarest  said  to  you  that  the  cost  of  Chinese  reed 
varies  from  15  to  25  cents  per  poimd.  A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rate— the  rate  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — applied  to  that  amounts 
to  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  producing  the  reed 
in  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago,  we  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly 
to  keep  the  rate  at  10  per  cent,  or,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Payne- 
Aldncn  bill,  and  not  to  raise  the  rate  to  20  per  cent. 

Of  these  10  American  manufacturers  to  whom  I  referred  a  moment 
ago,  4  of  them  are  American  manufacturers  of  reed  furniture,  that 
IS  to  say,  they  are  producing  furniture  and  baby  carriages,  and  2 
of  them  are  lai*ge  operators.  If  this  rate  is  increased  to  20  per  cent, 
it  ^ill  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  largest 
Item  of  material  over  our  manufacturers  who  are  buying  the  imported 
reed.  There  are  4  of  them;  there  are  130  of  us.  This  increase 
would  pve  them  a  distinct  advantage  over  us.  It  would  give  them 
an  advantage  which  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  overcome.  It 
means  that  this  amount  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  present 
profits  of  the  manufacturers,  or  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  when 
the  overhead  is  added,  it  is  quite  a  burden  by,  the  time  the  article 
reaches  the  consumer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  what  per  cent  does  the  burden,  or 
the  overhead,  bear  to  the  entire  cost? 

Mr.  Ferbis.  On  the  material  or  reed  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  the  reed. 

Mr.  Febsis.  Between  45  and  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  you  are 
trying  to  arrive  at  what  is  profit  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No,  not  yet;  I  was  trying  to  find  out  just 
how  badly  you  would  be  affected  by  tJiose  two  or  three  factories 
having  this  advantage  on  the  materials.  Now,  what  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  baby  carriage  is  the  reed  ? 

Mr.  Febris.  May  I  answer  that  in  a  different  way  ?  If  we  take 
the  Chinese  reed  at  20  cents  a  pound  to-day  and  apply  the  10  per 
<'«nt  ad  valorem,  the  duty  woula  be  2  cents  a  pouna.  If  you  apply 
the  American  valuation  and  the  proposed  20  per  cent  rate  of  duty  to 
that  same  quality  of  reed,  which  would  sell  in  this  country  at  40 
cents,  the  duty  would  be  8  cents,  or  an  increase  of  6  cents.  It  takes 
About  7.5  pounds  to  make  a  baby  carriage  that  wiU  sell  around  $18. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  charge  100  per  cent  more  when  they  sell 
reed  in  this  country  than  if  it  is  the  Chmese  reed  ? 

Mr.  Febkis.  The  American  price  is  very  much  higher  than  the 
Qunese  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  100  per  cent. 

^'  Fkbki8«  Pardon  me.    I  do  not  follow  your  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  illustrataon  was  20  cents  for  Chinese  reed 
ud  40  cents  for  American.  That  is  100  per  cent.  Is  there  that 
<hnereoce! 
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Mr.  Ferris.  There  is  that  difference.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
this  item  of  raw  material  would  be  45  cents  for  this  baby  carriage. 
It  sells  for  $18.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  that  the  rate  be  continued 
at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  stated  at  the  outset  that  you  thought 
the  duty  should  be  based  upon  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production 

Mr.  Ferris  (interposing) .  The  labor  cost.  • 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Ferris.     Yes;  to  protect  the  American  workman. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  baby  carriages, 
will  you  file  a  statement  of  just  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost  is 
direct  labor  ?  You  would  not  claim  it  is  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  of 
course,  or  anything  like  it,  because  a  large  part  of  the  worlc  of  getting 
out  baby  carriages  is  accomplished  by  machinery.     Isn't  that  true! 

Mr.  Ferris.  This  reed  is  all  woven  by  hand.  Senator  La  Follette*. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  7.5  pounds  of  reed  is  woven 
by  hand. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  does  that  operation  take  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  That  is  according  to  the  design  and  the  pattern. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  course  that  would  be  true,  but  I  am 
asking  for  the  average  time. 

Mr.  Ferris.  From  two  to  eight  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  your  common  labor  ^ 
You  employ  some  common  labor,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fi:rris.  Yes.   We  pay  30  cents  an  hour — ^25  or  30  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  which  is  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  It  varies  according  to  the  class  of  work.  The  average 
would  be  30  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  average  of  all  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  average  for  common  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  proportion  of  your  pay  roll  is 
common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ferris.  About  30  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  speaking  now  in  numbers  or  cost5  i 

Mr.  Ferris.  In  numbers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  your  total  labor  cost  is 
common  labor? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  call  weaving  common  labor? 

Mr.  Ferris.  We  do  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  part  of  the  labor  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  baby  carriages  is  common  labor?    What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  handling  of  the  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  'Hie  sorting,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Sorting,  handling,  truckmg,  and  items  of  that  kind. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  I  have  vour  address,  have  I  not? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  my  adcfress.  Are  there  any  other 
questions  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  thank  you. 
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This  brief,  subflcribed  to  by  the  manufacturers  of  baby  carriages  and  furniture  in 
which  reed  and  winding  cane  is  used — whose  names  are  appended  hereto — ^relates 
to  paragraph  411  of  bill  H.  K.  7456,  which  places  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 
OD  "reed  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds/' 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  and  in  the  protection  of 
American  workmen.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  a  proposal  to  estabhsh 
a  rate  of  dutv  on  reed  which  will  equal  the  difference  between  tne  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Cnina  and  the  United  States. 

The  rate  appearing  in  the  Fordney  bill  grants  a  very  much  larger  measure  of  pro- 
(ectiOD  than  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

All  reed  manufactured  in  the  UnitcKl  States  is  machine  cut.  None  is  cut  here  by 
haod.  One  machine  carefully  operated  will  produce  an  average  of  334  pounds  of 
TFed  measuring  4  to  6  millimeters  in  nine  hoius.  Granting  that  the  operator  receives 
•M)  rents  an  hour,  which  is  high,  the  labor  cost  is  less  than  1)  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  unaer  the  Payne-Aldrich  measure — ^that  is,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
imported  reeds  4  to  6  millimeters  in  size — oranges  from  If  to  3  cents  per  pound,  or  more 
than  the  entire  labor  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Reed  is  cut  from  rattan  grown  in  the  Far  East.  No  rattan  is  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

Winding  cane  is  a  product  of  rattan  and  carries  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  reed. 

Reed  is  an  absolutely  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  of  baby  carnages  and 
reed  furniture.    No  substitute  material  of  equal  value  has  been  found. 

\o  other  single  item  of  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  baby  carriages  and  reed 
iumiture  equus  the  value  of  the  reed  used. 

The  baby  carriage  manufacturers  who  subscribe  to  this  brief  have  a  capital  in* 
vtttment  of  approximately  $15,000,000  and  employ  normally  8,000  operatives. 
Ths  furniture  manufacturers,  100,  or  more  in  number,  who  use  reed  and  winding  cane 
have  a  capital  investment  of  approximately  $40,000,000  and  employ  normally  27,000 
opefitives. 

We  are  advised  on  ^ood  authority  that  the  American  cutters  of  reed,  10  in  number, 
have  invested  in  that  industry  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  and  employ  in  the  cutting  and 
i^^ting  of  reed  not  in  excess  of  600  operatives. 

At  lesflt  four  of  the  A  merican  cutters  of  reed  manufacture  baby  carriages  and  fumi- 
tuie  in  whidi  reed  and  winding  cane  is  used. 

We.  the  undersigned  manufacturers  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  proposed 
uurcase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  reed,  because  it  gives  these  four  manufacturers  an  un- 
wranted  advantage  over  their  oompetitora  who  do  not  cut  their  own  reed,  an  ad- 
^uta^  to  wfaidk  thev  are  not  entitled. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  advantage  can  be  overcome  by  cutting  our  own  reed. 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  impracticable  for  a  large  number  of  concerns  to  cut  reed  in 
the  United  States,  because  there  is  only  a  limited  market  for  the  by-products,  which 
nment  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  raw  rattan. 

These  by-producta  tf  e  used  in  China  in  the  place  of  heavy  wrapping  twine  aud 
ve  vo%'en  into  matting  which  is  used  in  place  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  and  burlap. 

Some  eonoeption  of  the  profit  made  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures, 
qaotations  made  in  April,  1921: 


•^M  vpbtritt*  per  yiuare  foot 

'  «^  etne  vtM^os  In  the  various 

''^•^  u  {Mr  printed  price  list. 

**"«>N».2ewje..... 

^Miihi 

'^•^  'f«d«1ndini!".'.'J.'.'r.'.' 


-t-affliincttrcutrwls 


Overseas 

Rattan  &.  Cane 

BCanufacturlng 

Co.,  Ionia, 

Mich. 


18  cents  loss  10.. 
35  cents  less  10.. 

3U  cents  less  10 


37.50  cents  loss  10 


J.  A.  Dunn  Co., 
Gardner,  Mass. 


18  cents  less  10.. 
35  cents  less  10.. 

3l|  cents  less  10. 
40  cents  less  10.. 


40  cents  loss  10.. 
54  cents  less  10.. 


Uoywood- 
WalccHcld  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IS  cents  less  10. . 
35  cents  less  10.. 

31}  cents  loss  10. 
40  cents  less  10.. 


40contslessl0. 
5 1  cents  less  10. 


American 

Rattan  &  Reed 

Manufacturing 

Co.,  Drooklvn, 

N.Y. 


18  cents  less  10. 
35  cents  loss  10. 

31}  cents  loss  10. 
40  cents  less  10. 
37.50  cents  less  10. 
40  cents  loss  10. 
54  conts  less  10. 
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The  following  cost  figures  are  t4iken  from  the  production  records  of  an  Americu 
manufacturer: 

Loontie  rattan  cost  in  April,  1921,  at  Singapore:  Perpound. 

$12perpicul,  or $aW 

Ocean  and  overland  freight 03 

Waste  in  cutting,  25  per  cent  of  original  cost  plus  freight 03 

Cost  of  labor  for  cutting 01f« 

Total. 165 

Overhead  charges,  50  per  cent. 0825 

Total 2475 

To  this  cost  of  $0.24}  per  pound  must  be  added  a  profit— aasuming  a  profit  of  25  per 
cent,  which  is  a  vastly  larg^  profit  than  any  baby  carriage  or  chair  manutactuier  cad 
show — the  finished  product  could  be  sold  at  a  price  of  32  cents  per  pound  j  with  a  25 
per  cent  profit.  From  the  quotation  listed  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  American  maou- 
facturers  were  asking  $0.40  a  pound  for  4-millimeter  reed. 

In  April,  1921 ,  the  best  grade  of  machine-cut  Chinese  reed,4  ndllimeterBin  size^wv 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States  at  31  to  34  cents  per  pound,  carrsring  charges  to 
port  of  entry  and  duty  paid. 

We  protest  against  a  100  per  cent  duty  increase  and  ask  Uiat  the  duty  on  reed  acd 
winding  cane  be  no  higher  than  that  imposed  imder  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  which  \s 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

if  the  Government  feels  that  its  financial  needs  require  that  the  baby-carriage  and 
reed-furniture  industry  contribute  this  increase  in  revenue,  then  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  that  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  placed  upon  rattan. 

Carriage  &  Tov  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Picks  Keed  Co.,  Cincimiati,  Ohio. 
Bloch  Go-Cart  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  H.  Hartshorn,  Gardner,  Mas?.: 
H.  N.  Thayer  Co.,  Erie,  ta.;  The  American-National  Co.,  Toledo. 
Ohio;  The  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Gendron  Wheel 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Sidway  Mercantile  Co.,  £lkhart,  Ind.;  L.  B.  RamB- 
dell  Co.,  South  Gardner,  Mass.;  TopUff-Ely  Co.,  Washington,  Pft. 
Travers  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Templeton,  Mass.;  SouihBend  To) 
Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Meinecke  Manufacturing  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Fulton  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Union  Manufac- 
turing  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  Murphy  Chair  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky . 
Morristown  Chair  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.;  Piedmont  Chair  Co.,  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C. ;  Frankfort  Chair  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Chair  Makers  Union. 
Tell  City,  Ind.;  Green  River  Chair  Co.,  Livemore,  Ky.;  Fischer  Chair 
Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind.;  Troy  Chair  Co..  Troy,  Ind. 


Supplemental  Brief. 

Our  original  brief  contains  the  statement  ''that  no  material  of  equal  value  has  ever 
been  found  as  a  substitute  for  reed.*' 

A  witness  testified  before  you  on  August  29  that  a  substitute  exists  for  reed  which  is 
of  equal  value  and  can  not  be  distinguished  from  reed,  that  a  large  number  of  manxifsc- 
turers  are  now  using  this  substitute,  and  that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  baby  carrufrw 
now  being  manufactured  are  made  of  the  substitute.  The  substitute  referred  to  is 
twisted  paper,  or  "fiber,"  as  it  is  commercially  known. 

In  order  to  prevent  fiber  from  absorbing  moisture  its  pores  must  be  completely  filled 
with  a  casein  solution,  and  when  so  treated  the  surface  is  smooth  and  wul  not  hold  a 
finish.  If  treated  so  that  the  finish  will  adhere  to  the  surface,  the  fiber  when  brought 
in  contact  with  moisture  will  absorb  enough  moisture  so  that  it  swells  and  the  finishi 
drops  off. 

Keed  does  not  have  to  be  so  treated,  and  because  of  its  porous  nature  retains  a  finislv 
indefinitely. 

Fiber  is  very  much  heavier  in  weight  than  reed  and  produces  a  much  heavier  baby 
carriage,  llie  weight  of  her  carriage  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  mother  in  the  weak- 
ened condition  in  which  she  is  left  following  childbvth. 

It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  substitute  falls  far  short  of  being  equal  to  reed 

During  the  war,  when  importations  of  reed  and  rattan  were  limited  or  cut  o.T  entirely 
baby  carriage  manufacturers  used  the  substitute,  which  is  woven  into  aheeta  bv 
machinery,  and  skilled  labor  is  not  required  in  applying  it  to  baby  carriage  and 
furniture  frames. 
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Some  babv  canriageB  are  still  being  made  of  this  substitate  material,  but  by  far  the 
•eftter  nmnber  are  made  of  genuine  reed. 

The  statement  was  also  made  by  the  witness  referred  to  that  the  labor  costs  of  pro- 
udng  a  pound  of  reed  which  appear  in  the  original  brief  filed  by  us  are  incorrect, 
heee  figures  have  been  subsequently  checked  and  found  to  be  correct. 

STATBKENT  OF   CABL    OBBDAU,    BEPBESBNTINO  THE   OTTO 

GEBDATT  OO. 

Mr.  Gerdau.  We  believe  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
oeds  and  cane  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  them  proposed  by  the 
louse  of  Representatives  are  both  too  high.  We  believe  that  reeds 
tod  cane  should  be  on  the  free  list,  because  they  are  used  only  as  raw 
n&terials.  They  are  the  raw  materials  of  the  wicker  furniture,  baby- 
:&mage,  toy,  and  whip  manufactiu*ers. 
The  following  are  the  largest  reed  and  cane  producing  concerns  in 
he  United  States:  American  Reed  &  Rattan  Co.,  The  Heywood  Bros, 
k  Wakefield  Co.,  John  A.  Dunn  &  Co.,  and  Ypsilanti  feeed  Furni- 
luro  Co, 

()f  these  the  American  Reed  &  Rattan  Co,  is  the  only  one  which 
limits  itself  to  cutting  and  placing  the  reed  and  cane  on  the  market. 
.VU  the  other  firms  which  I  have  mentioned,  after  cutting  their  reeds 
from  the  rattan,  use  same  for  their  own  furniture  and  baby-carriage 
factories,  though  thev  also  sell  their  reeds  to  the  thousands  of  smaller 
furniture  factories  which  do  not  cut  their  own. 

We  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  these  few  large  furniture  con- 
cerns which  I  have  just  mentioned  desire  a  tariff  on  reeds  is  because 
a  lariff  will  aid  their  fiuniture  business.  They  have  the  natural, 
though  selfish,  desire  either  to  keep  their  thousands  of  smaller  com- 
petitors without  reeds  and  cane  entirely  or  to  sell  to  them  at  prices 
sufficiently  high  to  make  their  serious  competition  in  furniture  impos- 
sible. A  duty  on  reeds  makes  it  possible  for  the  few  large  furniture 
companies  to  do  this. 

Any  duty  on  reeds,  therefore,  gives  the  few  large  furniture  com- 
panies who  cut  their  own  reeds  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
tliousands  of  smaller  furniture  factories  who  do  not  cut  their  own 
reeds.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  reason  why  the  former  have 
asked  for  a  tariff  on  reeds. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  American  Reed 
&  Rattan  Manufacturing  Co.  produces  reeds  and  cane,  but  does  not 
'nAnufacture  furniture,  and  did  not  submit  a  brief  or  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  uommittee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  &  Furniture  Co.,  in  whose 
*>ehalf  Mr.  Green  spoke  this  morning,  all  the  reed-producing  firms  I 
mentioned  before  have  been  in  business  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
w,  some  of  them  from  30  to  40  years.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be 
^ed  that  the  reed  industry  needs  protection  because  it  is  a  new 
one;  nor  was  there  really  any  reason  why  they  should  do  so,  because 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  little  reed  and  cane  have  been 
unported  as  at  present.  Before  the  war  about  $1,500,000  worth  of 
^^  and  cane  were  imported  annually.  The  total  imports  at  all 
ports,  according  to  customhouse  figures,  were:  May,  $35,119;  June, 
^'^6,137;  July,  $34,532.  In  companng  these  imports  with  the  prewar 
average  one  most  near  in  mind  tnat  the  present  prices  are  still  50  per 
^'ent  above  the  prewar  average. 
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When  the  few  large  furniture  manufacturers  who  make  their  own 
reeds  and  cane  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committe^^  they 
appeared  very  much  worried  over  competition  from  Chinese  machme- 
cut  reeds.  iTie  jfigures  which  I  have  just  given  certainly  do  not 
justify  any  fear  on  account  of  Chinese  machine-made  reeds,  because 
fully  half  of  the  imports  during  this  three-month  period  were  from 
Germany,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  Chinese 
hand  made  and  not  machine  made.  The  Chinese  hand-made  re^d 
is  so  inferior  that  it  does  not  compete  against  American  reed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attempt  to  teach  the  Chinese  to  use  ma- 
chinery has  been  made  over  and  over  again,  and  always  resulted  in 
failure.  The  German  manufacturer  from  whom  we  are  getting  our 
reeds  opened  a  reed  factory  in  the  East  several  years  before  the  war. 
For  a  short  time  things  went  fairly  well,  but  before  long  inefficient 
oriental  labor  had  ruined  the  machinery  and  the  plant  was  closed 
down.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  skilled  white  labor,  because  sucb 
laborers  would  ask  much  nigher  wages  than  they  get  here  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  live  in  the  Orient.  Since  then  He^rwood  Bros.  & 
Wakefield  have  opened  a  plant  in  Singapore,  but  this  also  has  not 
been  a  success.  The  last  to  try  the  experiment  were  the  Ypsilanti 
people,  who  have  lately  sent  reed  machinery  to  Singapore. 

So  that  the  committee  may  realize  how  absolutely  imaginary  is  the 
fear  of  Chinese  machine-made  reeds  and  judge  for  themselves  that 
this  argument  is  only  brought  up  with  tne  purpose  of  obtainii^  i 
monopoly  of  the  reed-furniture  industry  througn  a  tariff  on  reeds. 
We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  would  cable  the  American  consul 
in  Singapore,  asking  him  to  submit  the  value  of  all  machine-cut  reeds 
exported  to  the  Umted  States,  say,  during  the  last  six  months. 

Furthermore,  the  reed  and  cane  cutting  industry  is  not  an  impor- 
tant one  as  far  as  the  number  of  laborers  employed  by  it  is  concerned 
There  are  not  more  than  500  men  employed  in  the  United  States  fc«r 
the  actual  cutting  of  rattan  into  reed  and  cane. 

A  duty  on  reeds,  therefore,  can  only  benefit  a  small  number  irf 
people,  while  it  harms  all  the  thousands"  of  small  furniture,  baby  car- 
riage, and  toy  manufacturers,  who  employ  between  100,000  and 
200,000  men. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  on  reeds  be  repealed.  This  will 
place  all  the  small  wicker-ware  manufacturers  who  do  not  cut  the'r 
own  reeds  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  with  the  few  large  manufacturers 
who  do  cut  their  own  reeds  and  cane. 

SFUT  BAMBOO. 

[Paragraph  411.] 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  A.  STEIEBT,  BEPBBSSNTZNO  A.  8TBIE&T 

&  SONS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  tried  to  agree  on  some  one  to  speak  on 
paragraph  411? 

Mr.  Steiert.  No,  sir.  I  have  one  of  the  simplest  problems  you 
have  had  to  tackle.  The  product  or  article  in  which  I  am  inter€fit<«I 
is  different  from  any  of  the  articles  these  gentlemen  have  spoken  about. 
It  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  and  I  sh^l  not  take  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes  to  oxplam  it.     I  represent  the  firm  of  A.  Steiert  &  Sons. 
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'o  are  manufacturers  of  municipal  brooms  for  street-cleaning  pur- 
ees. We  supply  149  cities.  We  are  relying  entirely  on  this  raw 
laterial  to  make  our  brooms  from.  There  is  a  proposed  tariff  duty 
t  2  cents  a  pound  on  it,  or  66 §  per  cent.  There  are  but  two  xatal 
oints  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  I  shall  not  take  more  than  three  or  four 
iinutes  to  present  tnem  to  you. 

Senator  dMOor.  There  is  not  a  2-cent  rate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stetert.  In  paragraph  411. 

Si^nator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  what? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Of  split  bamboo.  It  is  in  there  in  six  little  words, 
t  is  in  so  small  a  space  that  it  might  easily  escape  your  notice. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a  duty 
fr»6 J  percent? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Two  cents  a  pound  is.  The  first  point  that  I  wish 
0  emphasize  here  is 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  That  is  the  point.  The  first  point  is  that  this  fiber 
5  of  a  vegetable  nature.  It  grows  in  the  Orient;  it  can  not  grow 
lere.  It  does  not  interfere  or  compete  with  anything.  It  does  not 
cxjuire  a  protective  tariff,  because  there  is  nothing  here  to  protect. 
Phat  is  the  first  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  other  things  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Steiert.  For  brooms.     That  is  the  only  use  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  your  total  output  goes 
U>  the  municipalities  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Practically  all  of  it.  The  second  vital  point  is  that 
:>ur  industry  has  the  great  flushing  machines  to  compete  with,  the 
noachines  that  wash  the  street.  Their  raw  material  is  water,  which 
[•<>sts  them  nothing.  Our  raw  material  costs  us  something.  If  this 
duty  is  placed  upon  our  raw  material,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  situation  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  know  in  order  that  you  may  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  You 
must  know  why  the  reed  manufacturers  have  asked  for  this  duty. 
Reed  is  a  distinct  and  separate  article  from  this.  When  they  bring  m 
the  reed,  from  its  natural  state,  the  reed  grows  with  bark  around  it, 
or  a  shell.  When  the  shell  is  removed,  so  as  to  get  at  the  reed,  this 
shell  or  this  bark  is  left.  Like  the  shell  of  a  lima  bean,  it  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  a  sort  of  sleeping,  brittle  affair,  having  no  sparkle  or 
life  to  it.  We  could  not  use  it  if  they  paid  us  to  take  it.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  it  and  this  good-natured,  snappy  fiber  that  I 
have  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  expected  to  convert  that  into  material 
for  brooms  1 

Mr.  Steiert.  Their  plan  is  that  if  thev  can  get  a  duty  on  this 
limlicatin^l,  they  can  force  us  to  use  it.     I  nardlv  think  it  is  necessary 

to^Tore  fliat  the  motive  is  a  selfish  one;  it  is  absolutely  raw. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Did  I  get  your  address? 
Mr.  Steiert.  Front  and  Reea  Streets,  Philadelphia.     I  will,  if  I 

ttiay,  file  a  brief  in  which  I  will  prove  that  our  industry  at  the  present 

time  is  .so  badlv  demoralized  that  there  are  not  enough  brooms  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  to  keep  one  goodj«ized  plant  running.     I 

^11  prove  also  that  if  you  put  this  prohibitive  duty  on  us  you  will 
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eliminate  us  altogether.     You  will  also  eliminate  about  50  per  cent  d 
the  broom  pushers  in  the  various  cities. 

Senator  oimmons.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  who  actuallj 
use  this  first  material — ^what  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  Split  bamboo. 

Senator  Simmons  (continuing).  You  do  not  come  here  and  ask  (or 
this  66  §  per  cent,  but  somebody  that  wants  to  force  its  use  upon  you 
has  asked  for  a  dutj  upon  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Steiert.  I  did  not  quite  get  the  drift  of  that  (question.  I  know 
that  the  reed  manufacturers  have  asked  for  a  prohibitive  duty  on  thk 
They  put  it  in  six  little  words. 

Senator  Simmons.  Somebody  that  does  not  use  that  at  all  has 
tried  to  get  a  dutvonit,  while  you,  whodo  use  it,  do  not  want  the  duty! 

Mr.  Steiert.  No  one  really  wants  it.  They  have  this  material  on 
their  hands  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  a  duty  imposed  for  revenue  purposes, 
I  siippose. 

Mr.  Steiert.  There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  that  we  have  not  as  large  sums 
invested  as  have  the  oil  companies  and  the  steel  corporations,  bu( 
nevertheless  this  means  our  bread  and  butter  to  us,  and  we  b^  yoQ 
not  to  take  it  away  from  us. 

BEED  AVD  FIBEB  FUBHITUBK 

[Paragraph  411.] 

STATEHENT  OF  E.  F.  OANAHL,  BBPBESBKTINQ  O'COmBTOS* 
HARBISON  CO.,  SAX  FBANCISCO,  CALIF.,  IMPOBTBBS  AKD 
EXPOBTEBS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Ganahl,  have  you  agreed  to  speak  for  these 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  same  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ganahl.  No,  Senator  Smoot;  I  am  here  on  another  subject 
I  have  here  a  brief  that  contains  our  argument.  If  I  may  file  thk 
brief,  I  will  give  way  to  others  who  wish  to  appear. 

Senator  Smoot.  File  it,  please.  Those  are  the  briefs  that  we  are 
going  to  examine. 

Mr.  Ganahl.  This  covers  the  subject.  I  want  to  ask  this  com* 
mittee  that  when  you  consider  this  subject 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  paragraph? 

Mr.  Ganahl.  Paragraph  411.  I  ask  ^ou  that  you  remember  that 
it  is  probably  the  omy  commodity  of  its  kind  in  which  the  ocean 
freight  charge  from  the  Orient  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  amounts  U> 
more  than  tne  original  cost  of  the  product.  Therefore,  this  product 
is  already  protected  to  an  extent  oi  100  per  cent,  besides  the  protec- 
tion that  you  will  give  it  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  Who  is  asking  for  this  protection  f 

Mr.  Ganahl.  Onlv  one  reed-furniture  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief. 

BBIXF  OF  I.  F.  QAHAHL.  BSPBBSSVTnfQ  O'OOirirOB-RABBZSOV  OO^  iXFOBTBKa 

ABD  BXPOBTBB8. 

We  are  opposed  to  that  part  of  paragraph  411  of  the  proposed  tariff  as  paned  by 
the  House  wnich  has  reference  to  rattan,  reed,  and  grass  furniture  We  are  not  pn^ 
testing  against  an  increase  in  the  present  rate  on  these  commodities.  We  only  wiib 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  excessive  rate  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  to  reqafflt 
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at  a  lower  and  suitable  rate  be  substituted  therefor.  Upon  close  analysis  you  will 
kd  that  the  proposed  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  is  an 
cr^aflp  of  about  3,000  per  cent  over  th*>  present  duty,  and  amounts  to  about  five 
31P5  th3  original  cost  of  the  furniture. 

Tht"  proposed  duty  would  entirely  stop  the  importation  of  all  furniture  in  this 
MS.  This  has  been  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  since  the  proposed  rate 
u  announced  buvers  will  not  consider  placing  orders  for  the  imported  furniture. 
v  14  aaleemen  who  are  now  traveling  through  all  parts  of  this  country  advise  that 
m  ifl  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  we  will  accept  oraers  only  on  the  basis  whereby 
ly  changes  in  the  present  duties  are  for  the  account  of  the  buyer,  and  the  buyers 
au  that  the  proposed  duty  of  50  per  cent  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  dispose 
the  furniture  at  retail. 

Thp  American  mantifacturers  have  in  the  past,  and  are  at  present,  manufacturing 
«^  and  fiber  fumittue.  They  never  have  and  are  not  at  present  manufacturing 
HMB.  peel,  or  rattan  furniture  to  any  extent.  American-made  grass,  peel,  and  rattan 
tmituie  is  practically  unknown.  The  reason  for  this  we  shall  set  forth  later.  If 
M"  American  manufacturer  requires  additional  protection  on  reed  furniture,  which 
1*  sf'riously  doubt  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  quality  between  the  imported 
Qd  the  domestic  reed  furniture,  he  can  secure  no  benefit  by  having  a  prohibitive 
vtr  levied  on  grass,  peel,  and  rattan  furniture.  If,  therefore,  Congress  deems  it 
^-nary  to  grant  better  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  a  higher  rate  can  be  levied 
Q  T^d  and  nber  fumittue,  but  grass,  peel,  and  rattan.fumiture  should  be  eliminated 
Dd  should  take  a  separate  and  distinct  rate. 

TV  proposed  duty  will  not  encourage  additional  or  new  industries.  Rattan. 
e«l  and  ^raas  furniture  can  not  be  and  never  will  be  manufactiued  in  large  quan- 
itjn  in  this  cotmtry  bo  long  as  reed  and  fiber  furniture  is  manuf acttired .  An  American 
udA  rattan,  peel,  or  grass  chair  will  cost  as  much  to  manufacture  as  will  a  reed  chair, 
tattaa.  peel,  and  grass  furniture,  if  it  cost  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  as  reed  or  fiber 
imiture,  will  not  sell  in  competition  with  reed  and  fiber  furniture.  The  reason  for 
biB  ifl  that  reed  and  fiber  furniture  can  be  pointed,  stained,  dyed,  or  otherwise  finished 
aU)  various  colors  and  effects  so  that  it  will  match  with  the  furnishings  in  any  part 
f  a  house.  Most  domestic  reed  and  fiber  furniture  is  at  present  finished  into  different 
(^  and  effects  at  the  factories.  Rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture,  especially 
'nHs>  can  not  be  painted,  stained,  or  finishedf,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  nnishing 
aaiTial  will  stick  to  the  surface  of  grass  or  rattan.  Most  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  fur- 
Dtunt  must  therefore  be  sold  in  the  natural  state,  and  for  this  reason  never  has  and 
r^vr  vill  be  manufactured  domestically  in  large  quantities.  It  is  only  for  the 
»a»)o  that  the  imported  furniture  sells  for  very  much  less  than  does  the  domestic 
^  furniture,  and  is  purchased  by  those  persons  who  can  not  afford  the  domestic 
E^i  foraiture,  thai  any  business  is  done  on  the  imported  rattan,  peel,  and  grass 
Drnuure 

Th#>  manu&ctuiers  of  this  country  as  a  whole  are  dependent,  especially  since  the 
kFi  f<)v  years,  to  a  large  extent  on  foreign  orders.  At  present  a  great  many  of  our 
^f^ft  industries  are  developed  and  have  expanded  to  tne  extent  that  foreign  orders 
f^  r<<quifed.  Without  foreign  orders  the  size  of  their  plants  and  organizations  must 
••  Huced.  In  order  to  continue  securing  foreign  orders  for  our  products,  we  must 
"ntinue  puicbasing  from  our  foreign  customers.  If  we  prohibit  or  reduce  imports, 
^^  »iU  m  time  reduce  or  stop  our  exports  accordingly.  The  Orient  has  probably  the 
^•■t  ponibilities  for  our  manufacttured  products.  We,  therefore,  should  continue 
B'^niflg  those  oriental  products  which  ao  nbt  compete  or  which  compete  the  least 
^\i  rflii  manufacturers.  Grass,  peel,  and  rattan  furniture  is  one  of  the  best  noncom- 
■^lae  commodities  we  can  import  from  south  China. 

Tlw»  imported  furniture  is  of  entirely  different  quality  than  is  the  domestic  reed  or 
^  ftinutiue.  While  the  imported  furniture  is  serviceable,  still  the  domestic  fur- 
J^'ifH  i«  of  better  material,  more  attractive,  better  built,  more  comfortable,  and  in  all 
^f-*<*t/  better  furniture,  and  sells  at  a  very  much  hifi:her  price .  A  domestic  reed  chair 
"i-*  it  $24  or  higher  retail  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  an  imported  grass  chair  sells 
*twi  at  about  $12.  The  proportion  all  over  the  country  is  tjie  same.  There  are  many 
^pj'Tinn  families  who  can  not  afford  the  domestic  furniture,  but  who  can  afford  the 
^^•nM  furniture.    If  the  proposed  duty  goes  into  effect,  it  will  be  impossible  for 

"T  I'""Pl^  to  enjoy  this  class  of  furniture. 

i^L*  fumitore  is  one  of  those  few  and  peculiar  imported  commodities  upon  which 
°^'****'fpeidit,  insurance,  and  handling  amounts  tojnore  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
^r.itafv  in  t]^^  place  of  production.  Under  American  valuation,  duty  will  be  levied 
''■'  *  •*  a>esige  wholesale  prices  in  the  principal  American  markets,  which  wholesale 
5^^*ill  include  duty.    Thus,  on  furniture,  the  duty  will  be  levied  on  the  original 

•*  M  rhe  furniture  at  place  of  production,  on  the  water  freight,  insurance,  and  hand- 
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ling,  which  amountB  to  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  furniture,  on  the  duty,  whi 
also  amounts  to  more  than  the  original  cost,  as  well  as  on  the  wholesaler's  profits 
commissions.  Therefore,  so  far  as  furniture  is  concerned,  by  keeping  the  preeent  du 
of  15  per  cent,  the  amount  collected  under  the  American  valuation  plan  wouM  '< 
many  tiundred  per  cent  higher  than  at  present  collected.  In  order  to  make  ourseh 
clear,  we  will  show  how  we  arrive  at  the  present  wholesale  price  on  an  imported  m 
chair,  and  to  what  extent  the  proposed,  auty  and  suggested  duties  woulu  affect  i 
same  price.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  present  actual  Hongkong  cost  of 
medium-priced  chair  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  the  preeent  rate  i 
exchange,  namely,  51^  cents  to  a  Hongkong  dollar. 


Present 
duty. 


Cost  f .  0.  b.  f  ronglcong I       $2. 00 

Water  freight ,         2.00 

Handling  and  insurance .12 

Duty 30 

Selling  commission  10  per  cent  on  selling  price i  .60 


.Wper 

cent  pnv 

posc*d 

duty. 


S2.00 

2.00 

.12 

8.03 

1.80 


10  per 
cent  siig 
gested 
duty, 
American 
valua- 
tion. 


12.00 

2.00 

.12 

.85 

.65 


Suggest' 

edspe- 

cinc 

duty. 


12.00 

2.00 

.12 

.75 

.67 


real 

fTst 

\slLr' 


IK 


Net  cost  f .  0.  b.  San  Francisco 

I          5.02 

1185 
3.00 

5.42 
1.08 

5.54 

Gross  profit  20  per  cent  on  cost  price 

1          1.00 

1.11 

WhnlnsAle  <:elling  prirft  . .  „  , , , 

6.02 

17.  S5 

6.50 

6.63 

•.I 


The  50  per  cent  proposed  duty  would  therefore  result  in  the  following  so  far  as  Um 
particular  chair  is  concerned: 

1.  Increase  in  duty  of  $8.63,  or  2,980  per  cent. 

2.  Increase  in  wholesale  selling  price  of  $11.83,  or  297  per  cent. 

3.  Increase  in  retail  selling  price  of  $23.86,  or  297  per  cent. 

By  referring  to  pages  1200  to  1208,  inclusive,  of  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Me» 
Committee  in  reference  to  tariff  revision  you  will  find  that  the  only  information  4 
cured  or  testimony  taken  in  regard  to  imported  furniture  of  this  class  was  from  d 
Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Go.  This  company  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactun-r> 
reed  and  fiber  furniture  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  testimony  or  infuna 
tion  secured  or  requested  from  the  dealers  in  imported  grass  and  rattan  furnitmj 
Mr.  F.  W.  Green,  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  ^'^ 
appeared  on  behalf  of  his  company,  and  submitted  a  orief  which  appears  on  pti 
1206.  This  brief  includes  a  suggestion  as  to  how  a  new  tariff  should  be  wordet 
By  comparing  the  part  of  paragraph  411  relating  to  furniture  as  adopted  by  the  Hoe. 
with  the  briel  you  will  find  that  the  same  is  taken  verbatim  from  Mr.  Green's  biij 
with  the  exception  of  the  rate  applied.  Mr.  Green  submitted  no  figures  as  to  kM 
or  competition  to  the  committee,  neither  did  he  explain  the  \'ast  dinerence  boiwv^ 
reed,  grass,  and  rattan  furniture,  and  the  difference  in  quality  between  the  impi^^ 
and  domestic  article.  From  his  remarks  the  committee  members,  who  were  ui 
familiar  with  imported  furniture,  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  i{ 
ported  furniture  was  as  good  as  or  superior  to  domestic  furniture,  and  that  \} 
Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Go.  was  vitally  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  p^ 
furniture. 

Imported  furniture  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  for  many  >Tar^  l 
merly  under  a  35  per  cent  duty,  and  since  1913  under  a  15  per  cent  duty,  Vnn 
the  time  this  furniture  was  being  freely  imported,  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  \- 
was  organized,  in  1901,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  The  capital  waa  I 
creased  from  time  to  time  as  follows:  $100,000,  $150,000,  $175,000,  $300,000,  at  pi« 
ent  $500,000. 

Their  surplus  over  and  above  all  liabilities  and  reserves  is  reported  to  have  inrn^aa^ 
in  the  last  3}  years  from  about  $750,000  to  about  $1,300,000  at  present,  or  an  inm^ 
of  about  $550^000,  or  75  per  cent.    This  increase  was  undouotedly  in  additi<io 
dividends.    Since  1903  this  company  has  operated  its  factory  wltliin  the  prison  wj 
at  Ionia,  Mich.,  where  it  employed  about  500  convicts  at  a  reputed  wage  of  50  rtni 
per  day.    In  1913  it  erected. a  building  of  its  own  in  Ionia,  which  has  been  op<>nk 
with  about  1,000  men,  in  addition  to  its  plant  in  the  prison.    We  are  citing  the  alov 
in  order  to  show  that  the  only  party  requesting  increased  protection  has  grown  from  I 
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>ry  snail  company  to  a  very  large  company  in  a  few  veara,  during  all  of  which  time^ 
nkiture  has  been  imported  freely  at  a  duty  of  from  30  cents  to  70  cents  per  chair, 
^rtainly  there  is  nothing  in  this  company's  report  to  indicate  that  it  needs  any  pro- 
ition  whatever,  and  were  other  manufacturers  in  need  of  drastic  protection  tney 
nuld  have  appcsured  before  the  committee  and  have  submitted  figures  and  reports 
» prove  their  contention.  While  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co.'s  phenomenal 
nwth  was  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  its  ability  to  employ  convict  labor  at  a  very 
xudl  wage,  still  you  will  find  b^  investigating  tmit  the  entire  reed  furniture  industry 
v^  prospered  greatly  since  being  organized.  In  fact,  one  of  these  manufacturers 
I'^Dtly  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  the  business  of  one  of  its  American  com- 
etitofs,  m  order  to  secure  control  of  a  patent  for  weaving  fiber  articles  by  machinery 
3(1  thus  reduce  competition. 

Ooe  of  the  main  causes  for  requiring  a  revision  of  tariff  is  European  competitioi) . 
'iimpem  competition  is  caused  solely  by  depreciated  European  exchange.  Oriental 
ifhange  is  not  depreciated;  in  fact,  exchange  with  China  is  above  normal.  There- 
ire,  the  furniture  under  discuasion  is  entirely  in  a  different  class  from  the  products 
I  £un>pe. 

In  ronclusion  we  request  that  you  consider  the  peculiarities  of  this  furniture  whicli 
uke  it  different  from  other  imported  commodities,  in  that  the  freight  amounts  to 
k"re  than  the  original  cost  of  tne  furliiture,  thus  affording  our  manufacturer  ovei 
90  per  cent  protection,  plus  what  he  sec>u-es  under  the  tariff.  We  also  request  that 
ou  keep  in  mind  the  tact  that  this  furniture,  especially  the  grass,  peel,  and  rattan. 
'JG  not  compete  with  American-made  furniture.  If  you  feel  that  the  American 
t«l  and  fiber  furniture  requires  additional  protection,  then  we  request  that  you 
nofve  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  furniture  from  this  class  and  provide  a  special  rate 
ft  ame.  We  request  that  you  do  not  impose  a  rat^  over  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ftfd  00  American  valuation,  or  over  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  foreign  valua- 
u>&,  on  the  rattan,  peel,  and  grass  fiu'niture.  Any  rate  in  excess  of  these  rates  will 
like  buonees  impossible.  In  the  event  the  increased  revenue  which  will  be  derived 
''nn  theee  high  rates  is  not  absolutely  required,  we  request  that  you  assess  lower 
^te  u  theae  rates  are  not  required  to  protect  American  manufacturers. .  We  also 
Hjmest  that  you  specifically  provide  for  peel  furniture  by  including  it  with  grass 
Dd  rattan  in  the  lower  rate,  and  tliat  vou  word  the  tariff  so  that  rattan,  peel,  and 
Xi»  furniture  can  not  be  considered  as  fiber  furniture.  The  term  * '  fiber  "  is  extremely 
n^^oua,  and  under  the  wording  as  proposed  by  the  House  it  is  quite  possible 
^t  the  customs  or  Treasury  decisions  would  consiaer  grass,  peel,  and  rattan  as  fiber 
vrmture.  Fbssibly  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  levying  a  duty 
r.  this  hiriiiture  would  be  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  piece.  By  levying  a  duty  of 
5reaiB  each  on  small  or  children's  pieces,  75  cents  each  on  ordinary  chairs,  rockers, 
Dd  tables,  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  each  on  the  larger  pieces,  the  result  would  be  to 
y>re  than  double  the  present  duty,  with  a  minimum  in  expense  of  administration. 
^P^e  2  vou  can  see  how  these  suggested  rates  compare  with  the  present  duty, 
M  affect  the  wholesale  selling  price. 

«e  have  in  our  possession  complete  data  in  regard  to  the  present  foreign  and  do- 
*s*i<'  ooetB  of  this  furniture.  We  also  have  other  data  which  might  be  of  benefit 
^  \vQr  committee  in  determining  the  rate  to  be  applied.  Any  information  we  have 
^1  be  turned  over  to  your  committee  upon  request. 

TATEICBHT  OF  FRED  W.  QBBBN,  BEPBBSBlTrmQ  THB  YPSIULXTI 

BBBD  FX7BNITT7BB  CO. 

Mr.  Gkek.    I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  concern 
JK  engaged  up  until   1914  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  furniture 
^e  obiamed  our  supplies  from  Germany,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
jv  we  were  not  able  to  get  them,  so  we  began  the  manufacture  of 
^  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  reed  furniture. 

The  manufacture  of  reeds  is  not  a  compUcated  process.  Thev  are 
•^e  in  two  ways:  One  bv  machine  and  one  by  nand.  The  Cnina- 
lan  manufactures  in  both  ways.  He  was  not  a  factor,  except  in 
^^  cheapest  hand-made  reeds,  previous  to  the  war.  There  is  noth- 
^  complicated  about  this  process  at  all.  It  merely  consists  in 
%ang  and  stripping  off  that  hard  outer  part  [illustrating].  This 
^  (IndicatingJ  18  woven  into  chairs  and  seats. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  That  is,  the  outer  part  t 

Mr.  Grben.  Yes;  the  outer  part.  This  inner  part,  or  the  core 
is  the  reed  that  we  are  talking  about.     The  outer  part  is  the  cane. 

The  importers  into  this  country  were  not  content  with  a  10  pi*: 
cent  duty  on  all  these  thin^,  but  they  conceived  this  term  ^'  unmanu- 
factured reed."  To  me  it  is  not  plain.  I  can  not  imderstand  when 
the  difference  lies.  Just  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  yon 
take  that  off  with  a  knife  by  a  machine,  or  whether  you  take  it  (A 
by  hand  ?  That  is  the  only  question  there  is  as  between  the  manu 
factured  and  the  unmanufactured  reed.  But  the  importers  weii 
before  the  customhouse,  and  they  got  decisions  both  ways.  First 
it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  difference  between  unmanu 
factured"  and  ^* manufactured"  reed;  but  it  was  finally  decided  tha' 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  manufactured  and  the  unmanu 
factured  reed.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference 
The  difference  between  Chinese  hand-cut  reed  and  the  other,  to  i 
large  extent,  lies  in  the  quality  of  rattan  that  the  Chinaman  u^r 
to  make  it.  He  pulls  it  through  a  steel  plate  that  has  a  series  ** 
holes  in  it.  He  pulls  it  through  one  after  tne  other  and  gets  it  do^vi 
to  the  size  he  wants.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pull  a  pi*»«'' 
like  this  [indicating]  because  it  woula  be  too  hard  and  stiff,  so  hi 
has  to  make  his  hand-cut  reed  out  of  the  cheapest  of  rattan.  I 
would  not  pay  to  bring  them  over  here,  because  they  would  nt^ 
bring  any  money.  The  outside  of  it  would  be,  as  one  gentletn»i 
has  already  expressed  it,  trash.  The  American  manufacturers  hat 
had  to  import  a  good  quality  of  rattan  out  of  which  they  could  s^\ 
not  only  the  reed^  but  also  the  outer  part  of  the  cane. 

At  the  time  we  went  into  the  business,  we  were  perfectly  cont^r. 
with  the  German  supply,  and  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  nothia 
that  interfered  with  us. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  limited  number  of  people — perlup 
two — who  manufactured  reeds  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  man. 
facture  of  baby  carriages  or  furniture.  With  tne  stopping  of  th 
war,  there  was  quite  a  number.  I  jotted  down  the  names  of  ele\i 
•concerns  that  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  reed  in  this  countn 
A.  L.  Randall,  Chicago;  John  A.  Dunn  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  F,  J 
Whitney  Carriage  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.;  American  Rattan  &  Rt**' 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  United  States  Rattan  O' 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Heywood- Wakefield  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass.-  .^n^t  • 
can  Reed  &  Willow  Furniture  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  Ypsili:-i 
Reed  Furniture  Co.,  Ionia,  Mich.;  Eastern  Chair  Co.,  Gardner,  Mas? 
L.  S.  Drake  (Inc.),  Boston;  New  England  Reed  Co.,  Boston, 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  made  by  *\\ 
secretary  of  the  Baby  Carriage  Association.  1  beUeve  that  he  rami 
them  because  he  did  not  quite  understand  or  because  he  was  not 
manufacturer.  Some  of  them  are  quite  ridiculous.  The  larg^ 
manufacturer  of  baby  carriages,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is  fi 
Lloyd  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Menominee,  Mich.  They  do  not  xh 
one  pound  of  reed.  According  to  Mr.  Ferris's  statement,  one-tlur 
of  the  baby  carriages  are  made  of  twisted  paper  \Dr  fiber.  Across  t!i 
table  Mr.  Ferris  could  not  tell  whether  they  are  made  of  reed  or  fihc 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' fiber*'? 

Mr.  Green.  ''Fiber"    is   made   of    twisted   paper.    When    it 
£nished,  there  is  not  one  man  out  of  a  number,  unless  he  is  an  exporl 
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that  can  stand  back  and  tell  the  Menominee  fiber  from  the  reed; 
it  is  so  fine  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  tell  it. 

As  to  the  question — the  quality  of  hand-cut  reed — there  are  some 
very  smoothly  cut  samples  m  this  box.  They  were  sent  on  August 
20  iFrom  San  Francisco,  and  neither  myself  nor  Mr.  Ferris  can  tdl 
which  is  hand-cut  and  which  is  machine-cut.  They  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  is  practicdly  impossible  to  tell. 

As  to  the  duty  being  prohibitive,  I  wish  to  make  this  statement. 
I  have  multiplied  our  selling  price  (not  our  cost)  bv  20  per  cent,  the 
rateof  duty  named  in  paragraph  411  of  the  Fordney  bill.  1  have  added 
this  20  per  cent  to  the  prices  of  the  corresponding  sizes  of  Chinese  reed, 
both  handmade  and  machine-made,  using  the  price  list  dated  at 
San  Francisco  August  20,  1921,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  Chinese  are  not  still  imder  our  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  this  20  per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  submit  that  to  you  with  the 
Chinese  prices,  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Smoot.  Axe  you  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  not.  I  am  also  opposed  to  including  in  any 
new  tariflF  bill  the  words  "unmanufactured  reeds."  Under  the  10 
per  cent  duty  the  German  importer  and  the  other  importers  got 
wealthy,  and  they  collected  large  sums  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
Uaited  States  tmrough  the  conflicting  decisions  on  the  "unmanu-  . 
factured  reed"  question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  China- 
man sells  his  goods  f .  o.  b.  China.  There  are  ^oing  to  be  immense 
hums  of  money  taken  from  the  United  States  if  this  phrase  is  put 
back  in  the  tariff. 

With  reference  to  another  statement  that  has  been  made,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  carriage  manufacturer  in  the 
Unit^  States  who  has  not  used  machine  or  hand  cut  reeds  from 
China.    There  is  not  one  of  them. 

As  to  the  expense  of  establishing  this  industry,  it  is  nominal. 
No  one  will  be  kept  out  of  the  baby-carriage  business  because  of  high 
o^u  in  connection  with  manufacturmg  reed.  The  highest  price  we 
fTtf  paid  for  a  machine  for  cutting  these  reeds  was  $1,350.  When  I 
t**!!  you  that  it  would  cost  a  baby-carriage  manufacturer  approxi- 
mately $5,000  to  engage  in  this  business,  I  am  well  within  the  truth. 
Tliat  does  not  provide  for  buildings,  but  not  much  room  is  needed 
to  rare  for  a  small  furniture  or  baby-carriage  factory. 

As  to  the  labor  cost  of  splitting  rattan  into  reeds.  There  is  no  one 
who  can  do  this  for  1.5  cents,  as  has  been  claimed.  It  will  nm 
between  6  and  6  cents  per  pound. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
The  Chinese  manufacture  reea  furniture.  They  have  no  overhead, 
a.s  we  do.  A  man  comes  alon^,  he  has  a  number  in  his  family.  He 
^nes  back  home  and  starts  tne  thin^  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
make  it.  There  is  no  overhead.  If  ne  gets  $3.50  for  a  chair  he 
thinks  he  is  getting  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  There  are  some,  of 
course — very  large  ones — that  cost  more  money  than  that.  A  man 
who  lias  to  twist  and  turn  iiiese  reeds,  has  to  bend  them  in  all  these 
(Liferent  shapes,  has  to  have  very  strong  hands.  It  is  very  hard  work. 
H»'  has  to  work  at  least  six  months  before  he  is  of  any  value  in  mak- 
tTig  Ec»od  reed  furniture.     It  is  difficult  to  get  an  American  citizen  to 
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work  six  months  to  learn  a  trade.    We  find  that  it  is  very  high- 
priced  labor. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it^  that  is,  that  it  does  not  always  require 
sight.  I  know  of  a  factory  in  Chicago  that  employs  about  20  men 
on  this  work.    At  least  15  of  them  are  blind  solaiers. 

WILLOW  AFD  WILLOW  FUEiriTTJEE, 

[Paragraph  411.] 

STATEMENT   OF    WILLIAM   A.    BY  AN,    BEPRBSBNTINa  THE  UNI- 

VEBSAL  WILLOW  Ai  BBED  WARE  CO. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  willow  furniture- 
raw  material  used  in  the  manufactured  article  as  well  as  the  manu* 
factured  article. 

I  call  attention  to  paragraph  411,  page  80.  In  line  4,  after  the 
comma  following  the  word  bamboo,"  insert  the  words  "osier  or 
willow.'' 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
biir  ^ 


Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  used  further  along  in  the  paragraph,  but  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  connection  with  furmture. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  them  in  both  places  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  Then,  in  line  5,  after  the  comma  following  the 
word  "grass,"  insert  the  word  "osier  or  willow." 

Then,  on  the  same  page,  line  8,  strike  out "  25,"  in  figures,  and  insert 
"10,"  which  is  the  present  rate. 

Before  the  war  65  per  cent  of  osier  or  willow  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  was  imported  from  Germany.  About  25  per 
cent  came  from  France.  Less  than  10  per  cent  was  grown  here. 
To-day  there  are  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States  not  more  than 
500  acres  of  osier  or  willow. 

In  1919  there  was  imported  willow  aggregating  $304,696;  in  1920. 
$284,611;  and  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1921,  $54,053. 

As  to  the  manufactured  products,  before  the  war  there  were  100 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  80.  Those  are  the  ones  making  willow  furniture.  The  capital 
invested  in  willow  furniture  is  about  $1,500,000;  and  about  5,000 
people  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  furniture. 

As  to  labor  conditions  in  the  other  countries,  they  are  quite  different 
from  those  prevailing  here.  The  work  there  is  farmed  out  to  a  family 
and  the  mechanics  miish  the  job.  Here,  where  our  child-labor  laws 
are  in  effect,  the  work  is  necessarily  performed  by  men.  Their 
average  hours  nm  about  49^  per  week.  The  average  pay  for  conmioo 
labor  IS  between  30  and  35  cents  per  hour.  The  pajr  of  mechanics 
and  skilled  laborers  is  about  45  cents  an  hour.  In  tms  industry  the 
men  have  accepted  voluntarily  a  reduction  of  wages  amounting  to 
25  per  cent. 

1  should  like  to  cover  this  subject  more  fully  in  my  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  Correct  your  brief  in  any  way  you  wish  to  and 
hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  one  further  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.    There  is  one  article  called  the  Bar  Harbor  chair. 
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It  is  advertised  here  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  S4.95.     It  costs  us  to 
make  it  $4.75.    That  is  the  retail  price,  delivered  anywhere  within 

100  miles  of  New  York — $4.95. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  an  imported  chair ) 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  an  imported  chair.  I  will  give  you  figures  on 
our  costs  in  my  memorandimi. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simhons.  What  did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  about  that 
ad  valorem  rate  !    Did  you  want  that  in  line  6  ? 

Mr.  Rtak.  I  said  line  5 — Klines  4,  5,  and  8. 

Senator  Simhons.  Line  8  is  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

BUSr  OF  wnXZAM  ▲.  &TAJr»  BEP&XSSKTUrO  THE  17VnrX&SAL  WILLOW  A  nsxD 

WABS  CO. 

FB0P08ED  CHANOSB  IN  PARAGRAPH  411. 

1.  On  ptge  80.  in  line  4,  after  the  comma  following  the  word  '' bamboo, "  insert  the 
wnrda  "osier,  willow. " 

2.  On  ptge  80.  in  line  5,  after  the  comma  following  the  word  "grass, "  insert  the  words 
"oner,  inllow.'^ 

3.  On  pMe  80,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "25*^  in  figures  and  insert  "10"  in  figures. 
So  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows: 

hir.  411.  Reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  whether  round, 
fiat,  split,  oval,  or  in  whatever  form,  cane  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattan,  cane 
vebbuig,  uid  split  or  partially  manufactured  rattan,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Mrdon,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.  For  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties,  handmade 
rttda  or  cane  shall  be  held  to  be  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reeds  or  cane  of 
ervrespondii^  size;  furniture  made  with  fram^  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood,  rattan,  reed, 
bamboo,  osier,  willow,  or  malacca,  and  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  rattan,  reed, 
PiaB,  osier,  willow,  or  fiber  of  any  kind,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  split  bamboo, 
'^  cents  per  pound;  osier  or  willow,  including  chip  of  and  split  willow,  pre^red  for 
t^sket  makes*  use,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  articlea  not  specially  provided  for, 
vhuUy  or  partially  manufactured  of  rattan,  bamboo,  oaier,  or  willow,  40  per  centum 
ad  ^-alorem. '' 

This  paragraph  treats  of  reedSj  rattans,  bamboo,  and  "osier  and  willow.'*  I  shall 
confine  this  memorandum  to  osier  and  willow,  raw  material,  and  willow  furniture, 

10 1  fed  that  sufficient  has  been  said  touching  the  other  items  in  this  paragraph. 

RAW  ICATERIAL. 

I  will  fint  touch  on  the  raw  material  which  relates  to  proposed  change  3  above 
mentioned. 

Then  are  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States  not  more  than  500  acres  devoted 
to  the  ruling  of  willow. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  tell  how  much  willow  is  grown  within  the  United  States,  but 
laquiiy  amoii|g  the  trade  indicates  that  there  is  only  one  grower  within  the  United 
^tAt<«  that  raises  a  carload  of  willow  a  year,  and  that  is  his  entire  output. 

P<ir  1919  there  waa  impOTted  osier  or  willow  (raw  material)  $304,696;  1920,  there 
*u  imported  osier  or  willow  (raw  material)  $284,611;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
thpre  was  imported  osier  or  willow  (raw  material)  $54,538. 

It  will  appear  upon  a  cursory  examination  that  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the 
u&mniatioiiiB  of  raw  materials  of  Ofder  or  willow  at  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
^oran.  The  wiUow  grown  here  is  insufficient  in  quantity  and  so  inferior  in  quality 
^t  it  is  not  suited  for  use  in  connection  with  willow  furniture. 

Allowing  that  there  will  be  as  much^as  $54,538  worth  of  willow  imported  into  the 
'  mtH  States  during  the  last  six  months  of  1921,  which  would  be  quite  unusual,  as 
'^^  latger  importations  of  willow  as  a  raw  material  are  imported  the  first  six  months 
f'i  the  year,  this  shows  a  reduction  of  imports  of  willow  for  1921  of  at  least  60  per  cent. 
'J  uiiportations  of  the  raw  material  which  are  the  dhief  source  of  supply  to  willow 
''JiTDitiire  manufacturers  continue  to  be  reduced,  the  willow-furniture  manufacturers 
of  foTOgn  countries  will  dominate  the  American  market,  and  at  this  time  it  might  be 
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well  to  mention  the  fact  that  while  the  raw  material  hae  been  reduced  more  than  W 
per  cent  the  importations  of  willow  furniture  has  increased  in  the  same  period  more 
than  1,200  per  cent. 

WILLOW   FURNITURE. 

This  relates  to  proposed  changes  1  and  2. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  100  manufacturen*  of  willow  furniture  in  the  United 
States.  Now  there  are  about  80.-  They  are  all  small  manufactureis.  The  Universal 
Willow  &  Reed  Ware  Co.,  which  I  represent,  is  the  largest  willow-furniture  manufao 
turing  concern  in  the  United  States. 

The  capital  invested  by  the  manufacturers  of  willow  furniture  in  the  United  Statci 
is  more  tnan  $1,500,000.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  industry  is  about 
5,000. 

The  imports  of  willow  furniture  for  1919  were  $3,040;  1920,  $28,114;  for  six  montbi 
of  1921,  $35,547. 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  figures  shows  a  1,200  per  cent  increase  in  the  imports 
of  willow  furniture  from  January  1,  to  July  1  1921,  a  period  of  six  months,  over  the 
entire  year  1919. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

In  other  countries  the  seats  and  skirts  of  chairs  and  other  willow  furniture  are  gives 
out  to  the  peasants  to  work  on,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  results  in  the  whole  family 
working  from  early  until  late,  which  gives  a  very  low  labor  cost  of  production.  Over 
here  we  have  our  child-labor  laws  protecting  children  from  engaging  in  this  industr>'. 
Our  workmen  have  accepted  a  voluntary  cut  in  their  wages  of  25  per  cent.  It  was 
either  that  or  close  up  siiop.  Our  men  work  49}  hours  per  week.  The  pav  of  on- 
skilled  labor  is  between  30  and  35  cents  per  hour,  the  pay  of  our  skilled  worlunen  is 
between  45  and  90  cents  an  hour  at  this  tune,  and  we  have  no  immediate  intention  of 
making  any  further  reduction  in  wa^es.  We  are  not  at  liiis  time  paying  dividends. 
The  situation  is  tense,  and  we  are  waiting  the  enactment  of  the  new  tarin  law,  whidi 
will  enable  us  to  pay  dividends  and  in  that  way  help  to  support  our  Govenunent. 

In  order  to  give  the  committee  a  practical  illustration  of  the  very  serious  conditioo 
of  our  business,  I  just  wish  to  submit  a  typical  case: 

Bar  Harbor  armchair. — ^American  cost  as  to  labor,  $2.35;  American  cost  as  to  mate- 
rial, $2.16;  total,  no  allowance  for  overhead,  etc.,  or  profit,  $4.51. 

The  Bar  Harbor  armchair  is  imported  for  sale  at  New  York  City,  delivered  anywhere 
within  100  miles  of  New  York,  all  charges  paid,  $4.95;  and  to  any  person  tiUdng  two, 
why  they  will  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  $4.87i. 

We  are  selling  this  chair  for  $5  in  quantities  and  holding  our  breath  for  the  passa^ 
of  tlus  tariff  bill.  We  can  not  keep  it  up.  We  do  not  sell  direct  to  ponsumers:  our 
price  is  to  large  concerns.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  given  above  is  sealifiK 
retail.  The  above  imported  chair  appeared  in  the  New  York  market  during  May 
and  was  advertised  for  $3.95,  but  finding  that  they  could  safely  compete  they  iai£«^ 
the  price  to  $4.1'5. 

It  is  asserted  in  many  quarters  that  Germany  will  not  be  a  very  serious  competitcr 
for  years.  So  far  as  willow  business  is  concerned,  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  sudi  t 
proposition.  The  Willow  &  Reed  Co.  has  been  approached  by  a  representative  of  a 
Urge  willow  and  reed  corporation  in  Germany  to  give  up  our  factory  here  and  eeH 
iJ^e  German  willow  furniture  at  prices  that  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to  compete 
with.  We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  to  the  committee,  in  confidence,  proof  of  ths 
fact. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  willow  imports  (raw  material)  at  this  time  show  a 
reduction  of  at  least  60  per  cent  with  a  tariff  imposed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  WiUov 
furniture  imports  at  this  time  show  an  increase  of  more  than  1,200  per  cent  daring  th« 
first  six  months  of  1921  over  the  whole  year  of  1919. 

If  the  rate  in  present  law  is  increased  on  raw  material  in  so  far  as  willow  used  is 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  it  will  not  only  wipe  out  the  manufac^ 
ture  here,  but  the  grower  here  of  willow  will  have  no  market.  We  could  give  you 
illustration  upon  illustration  as  to  costs,  but  ^e  Bar  Harbor  armchair  well  illustratas. 
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CHnrESE  FUBiriTTTBE. 

[Paragraph  411.] 

STATEXENT  OF  JAICES   F.  DONNELLY,   BEPBESENTINa  THE 
XBNTZER-PLAGET  CO.,  OBAND  BAPIDS,  HZCH. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 

ilr.  Donnelly.  Yes.     I  prepared  a  brief. 

I  am  really  not  here  on  rattan  or  willow.  It  is  really  Chinese 
urniture,  inserted  in  paragraph  411. 

Heretoifore,  under  the  rayne-Aldrich  and  the  Underwood  tariffs, 
his  Chiaese  furniture  in  which  we  are  interested  came  under  a  corre- 
iponding  paragraph — 114. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  furniture  the  way  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  In  paragraph  411  they  specifically  provide  for 
Chinese  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  put  it  in  here. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Under  paragraph  41 1  it  provides  a  duty  of  50  per 
jent,  American  valuation  plan,  on  Chinese  furniture.  The  ocean  and 
■ail  freight  in  itself  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Chinese  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  want  on  Chinese  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Well,  sir,  in  my  brief  I  have  suggested  three  dif- 
Jerent  ways. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  anything  made  in  this  country  to  compare 
vith  the  Chinese  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir;  unless  made  from  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  sea  grass  ?  ' 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir;  tney  do  not  make  it  from  sea  grass.  It  is 
wmmer  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  anything  alike?  There  is  nothing 
ike  it? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Not  unless  you  compare  it  with  fiber  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  "comparable"  is  taken  out,  then  there  is 
i<»thing  like  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Uonnelly.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  American  valuation  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  How  would  that  work  out  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  as  it  is  to-day.  If  there  is  nothing  in 
^  country  that  is  similar,  it  does  not  apply. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Supposing  there  is  something  similar  to  it, 
hen  the  American  valuation  will  oe  applied.  Is  there  something 
MnOar  to  the  Chinese  furniture  that  is  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  As  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  or  importer,  I 
oould  sav  yes.  I  would  say  that  a  fiber  chair  or  an  American  reed 
'^ir  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  Chinese  sea  grass. 

Si^nator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  the  law  says.    It  says  '* similar.*' 

Mr.  Donnelly,  It  is  similar;  it  is  used  for  the  same  purpose;  but 
mder  the  50  per  cent 

^nator  Smoot.  The  material  is  entirely  diflFerent,  though  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Vnator  Smoot.  Then  it  does  not  apply. 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  know,  provided  it  did  apply,  what 
you  would  want  then. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  We  have  suggested,  instead  of  a  50  per  cent  dutj 
a  5  per  cent  duty,  or  a  duty  of  75  cents  a  chair.  We  arepaying  now 
a  duty  of  32  cents.  We  possibly  could  afford  75  cents,  'But  the  way 
it  works  on  the  American  valuation  plan  is  this:  You  take  a  chair 
that  I  sell  for  $15  in  the  American  market*  that  is,  my  wholesale 
selling  price;  and  it  is  sold  at  Grand  Rapids  at  that  price._  As  - 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  selling  it  for  $9,  but  we  will  say  $15.  Fif tv  per 
cent  of  that  would  be  $7.50.  Out  of  the  other  $7.50  we  wotddliarp 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  chair,  pay  the  ocean  freight  of  $2  or  $2.25,  pay 
the  rail  freight  of  $1.81,  ana,  m  addition,  pay  the  salesman  a  coxs- 
mission  and  allow  the  customer  a  2  per  cent  discount.  It  never 
could  be  done,  sirs.  Ordinarily,  this  furniture  has  come  in  nndef 
regular  household  furniture.    It  was  so  decided  years  ago. 

I  may  say  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportumty  to  appear  befon 
the  House  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  like  to  have  it  dropped  down  into  para« 
graph  414? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  But  not  at  a  25  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Isn't  that  too  high? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Five  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Afr.  Donnelly.  No;  we  sell  for  $9;  that  would  be  45  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  want  5  per  cent  ?  Is  that  youi 
suggestion  ? 

S&.  Donnelly.  Five  per  cent,  or  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  would  be  equivalent  to  what 
under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  In  dollars  and  cents,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Well,  we  sell  that  chair  for  $9.  You  see,  the  prin 
cipal  item  of  cost  in  this  furniture — and  it  is  furniture  that  does  no 
go  into  high-class  homes 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  i« 
what  would  be  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  would  be  50  per  cent  advance  on  the  presen 
15  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  due  to  the  American  valuation 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

In  reading  the  testimony  before  the  yTays  and  Means  Conunittec 
I  find  that  the  paragraph  is  practically  inserted  verbatim  at  the  su|: 
gestion  of  a  domestic  manufacturer.  We  certainly  do  not  compel 
with  this  domestic  manufacturer.  They  were  organized  in  1901 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  To-day  they  are  rated  over  $l,5OO,00(. 
Possibly  some  of  that  profit  was  secured  through  advantages  tha 
they  had.  In  fact,  they  employed  prison  or  convict  labor.  Even  w^ 
discounting  this,  there  are  other  manufacturers  whose  profits  hav 
increased  in  proportion.  We  do  not  compete  with  them.  On 
furniture  does  not  go  into  the  same  clas^  of  homes. 
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• 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  furniture  is  sold  to  people  in  moderate 
ircumstances,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot..  I  do  not  think  it  is  moderate-priced  furniture  if  a 
hair  costs  S15. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  said  $9.  I  said,  admitting  we  could  get  $15, 
rhich  we  could  not 


vSenator  Smoot.  Oh,  well 

ilr.  Donnelly.  Even  at  $9,  we  have  to  pajr  $4.50. 

Senator  Sdcmons.  You  say  that  you  sell  tnis  chair  for  $9.  What 
ioes  the  chair  manufactured  in  China  sell  for  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  chair. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,  Hong- 
:ong  corrency,  or,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  $2.25. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  gets  to  you  at  $9  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  As  to  this  $9  chair,  to  bring  it  over  on  the  ocean 
osts  us  from  $2  to  $2.25;  and  the  rail  rate  for  freight  from  Seattle 
»r  San  Francisco  to  the  market  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
w  chair. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  land  in  New  York?  Why  don't  you 
and  the  furniture  there  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  land  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Because  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  steamship 
ine  that  makes  regular  hauls,  and,  in  addition,  we  can  ship  by  way 
if  the  Pacific  coast  because  the  American  Shipping  Board  has  regular 
laOings  and  they  have  a  regular  $8  rate  from  either  San  Francisco 
\T  Seattle  to  Clucago  or  New  York.  It  is  a  transcontinental  freight 
•ate. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  that  brief  i 

iUV  or  JAMEA   F.   SOnrBLLT,   BEPBSBXVTUrG    THE    XEHTZBR-PZAQBT  00., 

QBAVD  EAPIDS,  MIOH. 

Af  importers  and  distributore  of  Chinese  seargrass  and  rattan  furniture  provided 
V  in  Sdiedule  D,  parafiTaph  176,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  we  desire  to  dijnect  your 
ttetioQ  to  the  propoBM  change  in  rate  of  duty  as  provided  in  Schedule  4,  paragraph 
n,  tariff  bin  H.  R.  7456. 

,  The  following  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  that  members  of  Senate  Finance 
jjnoiittee  may  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  before  passing  on  a  measure  which  in 
Sect  will  constitute  an  absolute  embargo  on  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture. 

THe  proposed  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  as  relates  to  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  fumi- 
nre  would  increase  the  present  rate  of  duty  over  3,900  per  cent. 

As  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture  is  not  made  in  America,  this  prohibitive 
'0^'  is  iH>t  needed  to  protect  home  industries.  In  fact  the  only  advocate  for  an 
pci*ttf»  in  rate  of  duty  on  this  commodity  to  appear  before  the  Wavs  and  Means 
^i^ttee  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Green,  representing  the  Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co., 
o»t.  Mich.,  whidi  was  incorporated  m  1901  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  has  been 
Kretsed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  present  this  firm  is  rated  at  over  $1,500,000. 
, "  the  tariff  is  desired  to  increase  revenue  it  defeats  itself,  as  the  duty  is  so  exces- 
!^  it  would  prohibit  all  importations,  thus  depriving  the  Government  of  a  substan- 
"M  revenue. 

\  ader  the  I^yne-Aldrich  tariff  (1909-1913)  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture, 
^  vilae  wood,  was  dutiable  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  215,  at  35  per  cent  on 
K^inlue. 

Uder  the  Underwood  tariff  (1913  to  date)  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture, 
M  vilne  wood,  is  dutiable  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  176,  at  15  per  cent  on 
^'Ujnvilne. 

rnder  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture,  chief 
vv  wood,  would  be  dutiable  under  Schedule  4,  paragraph  411,  at  50  per  cent  on 
""*i«Mi  valuation. 
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IS  A  DUTY  SIX  TIMES  THE  COST  OP  THE  CHAIR  ITSEI.P  A  JUST  DUTY? 

Compare  the  duties  on  a  chair  costing  $2.14  United  States  currency  in  China: 

Payne-Aldrich  (1909-1913) |0.74> 

Underwood  (1913  to  date) "32 

Fordney  (proposed) 12. 8^ 

This  is  an  increli^e  of  over  3,900  per  cent.  It  is  prohibitive.  It  amounts  to  au 
embargo  on  the  products  of  a  friendly  republic,  to  the  relief  of  whose  suffering  people 
America  recently  gave  millions. 

IN   EFFECT   A  DUTY   ON   FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  ocean  and  rail  freight  is  approximately  twice  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  Chini 
Under  the  American  valuation  plan  the  duty  as  imposed  is  a  duty  on  the  transporta- 
tion costs  as  well.    This  plan  may  not  seriously  affect  importations  on  whicn  the 
freight  is  a  small  item,  but  on  bulky  articles  like  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  fumilui^ 
where  freight  is  a  major  item  of  cost,  the  American  valuation  plan  will  automaticalJf 
more  than  double  the  value  on  which  duties  ar^  assessed. 

Merchandise  has  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  and  while  supply  and  demand  determinf 
the  ''fair  market  value"  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  always  a  limit  to  what  may  be 
obtained  for  merchandise,  and  as  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture  is  essentially 
merchandise  that  goes  into  the  average  citizen's  home  it  can  not  be  marketed  at  any 
fancy  price. 

We  estimate  $9.10,  the  present  wholesale  selling  price,  as  the  maximum  wholesale 
selling  price,  based  on  years  of  experience  as  importers  and  a  knowledge  of  trade  con- 
ditions. 

WHAT  IS   A  FAIR  DUTY? 

A  study  of  the  cost  sheet  attached  will  show  that  the  proposed  duty  is  prohibitive' 
A. duty  of  5  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan  would  be  about  the  maximum 
that  an  importer  of  Chinese  sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture  could  pay  and  continue  U> 
do  business. 

We  ask  therefore  that  portion  of  paragraph  411,  page  80,  line  3  (H.  R.  7456),  be 
changed  to  read — beginning  with  the  word  "furniture  " : 

"Furniture  made  with  frames  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood,  rattan,  reed,  bamboo,  or 
malacca,  and  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  rattan,  reed,  grass,  rattan  peel,  or  fib^r 
of  any  kind,  5  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Or  a  substitute  based  on  a  specific  duty  as  follows: 

"Small  pieces,  35 cents; regulation  chsSiB  and  rockers,  75  cents;  laiger  pieceSi  such 
as  settees,  lounges,  recliners,  extension  chairs,  etc.,  $1.00." 

With  the  application  of  the  American  valuation  plan  this  shows  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  over  the  present  rate  of  auty.  Where  we  are  now  paying 
$0.32  on  No.  22  chair  we  would  be  paying  $0.45^  on  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Under  a  specific  duty  of  75  cents  a  chair,  the  increase  in  duty  would  be  s4)piox> 
mately  double  that  obtained  under  the  present  rate. 

We  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  an  endeavor  to  cover  this  matter  in  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  manner.  If  there  is  any  point  upon  which  you  desire  furtliei 
information  we  will  be  glad  to  submit  it.  In  all  cases  where  we  have  quoted  figure 
we  have  been  very  conservative  and  have  sincerely  tried  to  present  the  facts  to  you 
Further,  when  we  state  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  was  to  become  effective  vpb  would  be 
compelled  to  discontinue  business  we  are  stating  the  absolute  truth.  This  tariff  woul>i 
not  act  as  a  revenue  producer  but  as  an  absolute  embaigo  on  Chinese  aea-giass  ind 
rattan  furniture. 
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DelmUd  cotU  of  a  typical  Ckine$e  seorgroM  chair  {No.  tt)  under  present  tariff ,  under 
proposed  tariff,  under  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  of  American  valuation,  and  under  a  specific 
duty  of  75  cents  a  chair, 

fWliolflnle  selliDC  price  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Rapida,  Mich.   TenoSy  2  per  oeat,  30  days.] 


Iteou  of  cost. 


Ctft  of  diatr  in  United  States  currency  (exchange  of 

Xm  on  HoDgkong  currency  of  t3.00) 

Uartne  fauuiBiioe,  stamps,  consular  fees,  etc.,  about 

Stttpptn' oommisaion,  5  per  cent  of  cost 

Ctoma  freight,  at  $8  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  on  U^  cubic 

Utt 

Mtfkinc  each  bale  of  2  pieces,  at  7  cents  per  bale 

Fcnnraing  agents'  charges,  bale  of  2  pieces,  at  7)  cents 

iwbale 

Inddental  eharns,  fnduding  revenue  stamps  on  entry, 

bood  fees,  carace  to  appraisers'  stores,  etc 

Bad  freight  at  wS  per  hundredweight  on  22  pounds, 

Dlixswartax , 

Filesmeo's  eommiasian  and  trade  discount,  approxi- 

Qtttely  10  per  cent 

Total  coat,  excluding  duty , 

Pmy 

Total  cost.  Including  duty , 

Importers'  profit  (which  includes  rent,  office  expenses, 
«te,),  approxiniately  20  i>or  cent , 

sailing  price,  f.  o.  b.  Orand  Rapids — 


Chair  measures  11}  cubic  feet,  weighs  22  pounds 
packed.  Hongkong  cost,  $3.90  Hongkong  cur* 
rency. 


Costs  under 

present 

duty  of 

15  per  cent 

of  foreign 

valuation. 


$2.14500 
.08146 
.10725 

2.25000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.91000 


7.33500 
.32175 


7.65675 
1.45000 


9l10 


Costs  under 

proposed 

duty  of 

50  per  cent 

of  American 

valuation. 


$2.14500 
.02145 
.10725 

2.25000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

2.57000 


Costs  under 
a  duty  of 
5  per  cent 

of  American 
valuation. 


8.99500 
12.85000 


21.84500 
3.85500 


25.70 


$2.14500 
^02145 
.10725 

Z25000 
.08600 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.92500 


7.35000 
.46500 


7.82500 
1.42000 


9.25 


C!o6ts  under 

duty  of 

75  cents 

a  chair. 


$2.14500 

.02146 

-.10726 

2.25000 
.03500 

.03750 

.01600 

1.81280 

.96000 


7.38500 
.75000 


8.13500 
1.47000 


9.60 


BBOOH  HAHDLES. 

[Paragraph  414.] 
8TATEXBNT  OF  SAKUEL  WASSEBHAN,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

It  appeaiB  that  broom  handles  under  paragraph  414  of  the  Fordney  bill  are  to  bear 
a  doty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  which  we  are  oppceed.  They  are  now  on  the 
free  iut,  and  there  is  every  reaeon  why  they  should  remain  there. 

Tlwre  are  between  35  and  40  broom-handle  factories  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  1,000  establishments,  consisting  of  fetctories,  penal  institutions,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  engased  in  the  manuracture  of  brooms,  with  an  output  of  about 
t'iO.OOO.OOO  bzooms  annuauy.  These  establishments  are  spread  all  over  the  country 
both  coast  to  coast.  Broom  com,  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
1$  grown  principally  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Dlinois.  Okli^oma,  and 
CfNotado.  Wire,  twine,  nails,  and  velvet  also  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
A^msterdam  Broom  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  represented  by  the  undersigned,  the 
oxgest  broom  factory  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capacity  of  12,000  brooms  daily, 
is  ronning  at  inesent  about  25  -per  cent  normal.  This  concern  has  been  in  business 
br  nearly  40  years,  employs  when  running  full  several  hundred  men,  and  has  a  la^ge 
vMlist 

DfoooBi  handles  are  made  out  of  the  following  hard  woods:  Beech,  birch,  and  maple. 
Hirivood  lumber  costs  about  $40  per  thousand  feet.  About  1,700  handles  can  be 
aunufactured  from  1,006  feet  of  hardwood  lumber.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  the 
iuadks  rane  from  about  $5  to  $7  per  thousand,  according  to  factory  conditions.  This 
^mld  bring  the  cost  to  the  manu&cturer  of  the  handles  to  about  $30  per  thousand  for 
^  fimt  gnide.  The  present  selling  price  is  about  $50  per  thousand.  The  prevailing 
pnoet  for  broom  handles  before,  durmg,  and  after  the  war  are  as  follows:  Before  the 
vv,  lU  to  f 20  per  thousand;  during  the  war,  $80  per  thousand;  after  the  war,  $50 
pertbjoauid* 
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These  prices  can  be  subatsmtiated  by  invoices  in  my  poeaesedon,  and  which  are  at 
the  dispasal  of  this  committee.  During  the  war  it  waa  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  broom  handles  at  any  price.  This  country's  supply  of  beech, 
birch,  and  maple,  the  hard  woods  used  in  the  manu&icture  of  broom  handles,  is  very 
limited,  and  our  forests  are  now  beine  denuded  of  these  very  valuable  hard  woods. 
which  could  be  much  better  utilizea  in  building  homes.  We  should,  therefore, 
welcome  the  importation  from  other  countries  of  the  hard  woods  necessary  to  make 
broom  handles.  Putting  and  keeping  broom  handles  on  the  free  list  has  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  prices,  so  that  broom-handle  manufacturers  here  can  not  charge  an 
unreasonable  price  for  their  product.  Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  also  enable 
the  broom  manufacturer  to  turn  out  his  finished  product,  the  broom,  at  a  lower  price. 
Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  enable  the  consumer  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Broom  handles  on  the  free  list  will  not  injure  the  broom-handle  manu&ctureiB,  u 
they  are  to-day  receiving  more  than  a  fair  mai^in  of  profit  and  need  no  protection.  li 
a  duty  is  put  on  broom  fiandlee,  it  will  encourage  the  handle  manufacturer  to  raise  hii 
prices  even  above  that  now  prevailing.  This  household  necessity,  the  broom,  is  in  thf 
possession  of  and  purchased  by  every  thrifty  and  careful  housewife  in  the  land  and 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  duty.  The  broom  manulacturer, 
in  competition -with  tne  vacuum  cleaner,  carpet  sweeper,  and  other  devicee,  hasi 
difficult  time,  indeed,  in  making  both  ends  meet  and  putting  out  an  article  at  a  moder- 
ateprice. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  broom-handle  manufacturers  having  requested  tiis 
tariff.  They  have  always  prospered  without  it  and  do  not  require  it  now,  while  man;. 
broom  manufacturers  have  requested  at  prior  tariff  hearii^  that  broom  handlee  b« 
placed  and  kept  on  the  free  hst.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  such  a  small  source  ct 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  to  be  negligible. 
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[Paragraph  501.] 

STATBICBH^T  OF  EDWIN  F.  ATKIKS,  BEPRBSENTXNa  E.  ATEINS 

&i  CO.,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  name  is  Edwin  F.  Atkins;  I  represent  E.  At- 
kins &  Ck>.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Our  prijnary  business  is  that  of  sugar  importers 
and  managers  of  sugar  estates. 

I  am  abo  president  and  director  and  manager  of  several  sugar 
estates  in  Cuba. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  can  make  your  own  state- 
ment in  your  own  way.  I  will  ask  that  Senators  allow  Mr.  Atkins 
to  proceed  and  get  through  before  any  questions  are  asked. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  prepared  a  brief  wnen  I  was  asked  to  come  here 
on  September  2,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  propose  to  give 
you  a  statement  embodying  the  salient  points  of  that  orief ,  instead 
of  attempting  to  read  the  brief  here,  which  would  take  too  much 
time;  and  then  the  brief  will  be  presented  later  for  publication,  if 
it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  so. 

An  experience  of  oyer  40  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  coupled 
with  the  substantial  character  of  the  American  interests  which  I 
represent,  justifies,  I  feel,  my  request  to  appear  before  you  and 
make  protest  against  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  rates  upon 
sugar  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill.  I  speak  primarily  for  American 
interests,  but  I  also  appear  as  a  friend  and  coworker  with  the  Cuban 
people,  with  whom  for  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  been  associated. 

The  rates  proposed  are  higher  than  the  duties  in  either  the  Mc- 
Kinley,  Wilson,  Dingley,  Payne-Aldrich,  or  Underwood  tariff  acts. 
They  are  higher  than  any  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
sugar  in  over  30  years.  Recognizing,  however,  that  the  demands 
of  the  Federal  Government  require  an  increase  in  its  revenues,  I 
realize  that  your  committee  must  be  shown  that  either  the  pro- 
posed rates  will  not  produce  the  expected  revenue  or  that  there 
are  special  reasons  wny  the  rates  snould  not  be  made  effective. 
The  objections  to  the  bill  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  are 
as  follows : 

The  rates  are  so  high  that  they  will  check  importations  and  re- 
duce revenues.  Cuba  is  in  dire  financial  straits,  and  instead  of 
aiding  her  in  her  hour  of  distress  this  bill  will  create  a  more  serious 
situation  than  now  exists  in  the  island. 
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Cuba  is  one  of  the  best  customers  America  has,  and  Axnerica's  own 
business  interests  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  bill. 

After  freeing  Cuba  from  Spanisn  rule,  we  undertook  a  wardship 
unique  in  the  history  of  international  relations.    As  a  result  of 
that  wardship  we  are  morally  boimd  to  help  Cuba  and  not  to  injure  ' 
her. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  proposed  sugar  schedule,  which 

{)ermits  certain  domestic  manufacturers  to  import  sugar  ''at  three- 
ourths  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  ^which  such  sugar  would  otherwise 
be  subject, ''  is  not  only  a  domestic  class  discrimination^  but  it  is 
apparently  a  violation  of  Our  treaty  with  Cuba. 
Now,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  conditions  in  Cuba. 
Between  June  and  December,  1920,  the  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
dropped  from  22^  cents  to  3^  cents  per  pound.  The  phenomenal 
drop  in  price  from  the  highest  known  since  CivilrWar  days  to  the 

Erewar  level  has  caused  the  greatest  distress.  The  past  six  months 
ave  been  but  a  series  of  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  and  failures  of 
the  most  prominent  banldng  ana  commercial  firms  of  the  islands. 
As  a  result,  to-day  practicdl^  the  entire  banking  business  of  the 
island  is  in  the  hands  of  American  and  Canadian  banks,  the  success 
of  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Cuba's  sugar  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  disaster  which  Cuba  has  suffered  was  not  con- 
fined to  her  banks  and  to  her  men  of  wealth,  but  the  greatest  distress 
has  come  upon  the  laboring  class.  Upon  the  mills  ceasing  to  grind 
at  the  end  of  the  season — that  was  last  May  and  June — ^many  estates 
found  they  could  not  pay  their  laborers.  In  the  absence  oi  money. 
men  were  paid  off  with  vouchers,  and  the  laborers  were  forced  t^ 
accept  the  pay  vouchers  which  locally  passed  as  currency  and  had  to 
be  accepted  as  the  estates  had  nothing  better  to  offer. 

Under  the  conditions  which  confronted  them,  those  laborers  who 
could  find  passage  money  left  the  island  either  for  their  homes  in 
Spain,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  or  the  Canary  Islands.  Those  who  could  not 
do  so  were  forced  to  remain  and  make  the  best  of  the  situatioo.  They 
are  now  not  only  out  of  work,  but  they  and  their  families  are  in 
absolute  want,  ouch  of  the  laboring  element  as  is  able  to  leave  the 
island  will  probably  not  return,  and  a  shortage  of  labor  for  the  coming 
crop  is  certain. 

i  might  add  here  that  many  of  the  passages  of  these  laborir^ 

Seople  are  paid  either  by  the  Cuban  Government  or  by  the  Spanisn 
rovemment,  in  order  to  assist  them. 

Many  Cuban  producers  are  being  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  th^ 
condition  of  the  Cuban  farmers  and  laborers  is  most  serious,  Bank^ 
and  bankers  have  large  sums  outstanding  as  loans  to  the  estat€$| 
which  can  not  be  collected  except  through  the  prosperity  of  the  sugaj 
industrjr.  j 

American  exporters  of  goods  to  Cuba  have  some  $125,000,000  oj 
uncollectible  bills  outstanding,  their  correspondents  being  unable  l^ 
pay  owing  to  their  inability  to  collect.  In  many  of  the  countrv  dii^ 
tricts  the  grocery  stores  nave  been  closed,  the  storekeepetB  ooinj 
imable  to  obtain  supplies  from  their  customers;  that  is,  they  can  no] 
buy  because  they  can  not  pay.  The  small  farmers  or  colonos,  al 
well  as  the  large  sugar  estates,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  unabli 
to  employ  labor  during  the  past  months.  All  the  Cuban  banks,  wil^ 
the  exception  of  some  private  institutions,  were  forced  to  close,  an^ 
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the  island  is  entirely  dependent  now  upon  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Cfanada,  which,  through  force  oicircumstanceS; 
bave  been  obliged  to  restrict  credits  to  a  minimum.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  country  people  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  are  without 
proper  clothing  ana  the  necessities  of  life.  Wotnen  and  children  and 
many  laboring  men  are  being  fed  by  charitable  societies  and  such  of 
the  su^af  estates  who  have  any  means  at  their  disposal,  also  through 
zDonicipal  governments.  These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  grave 
fears  oi  pofitical  disturbances  and  attacks  upon  property  which  may 
call  for  American  intervention. 

I  might  add  here  that  I  am  speaking  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
these  people  from  actual  experience.    I  have  been  taking  care  of  a 

K»at  many  of  these  people,  and  I  know  that  many  other  estates 
Te  be^  doing  the  same  through  the  summer  time,  because  they 
could  not  give  tSiem  employment  and  they  have  been  simply  feeding 
them  out  of  charity. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  following  the  peace 
treaty  with  Spain,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Paris,  special  concessions 
were  granted  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States  an^ounting  to  from  20 
1^  cent  to  40  per  cent  preferential  duties,  and  in  return  the  United 
^'^tates  accorded  a  20  per  cent  preferential  on  Cuban  sugar  and  other 
products.  TVade  thereafter  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
showed  a  tremendous  gain. 

Previous  to  the  Spanish-American  War  our  exports  to  Cuba  were 
approximately  $25,000,000  per  aimum.  Last  year,  as  shown  by 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  our  exports  were 
OTcr  $500,000,000.  These  exports  comprised  pretty  much  all  of 
Cuba's  reauirements,  and  report  of  the  department  of  commerce 
of  the  Cuban  Government  for  1919  giving  imports  into  the  island 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  showed  mat  me  united  States  had  fur- 
iiished  78  per  cent  of  all  Cuban  imports.  The  balance  of  her  imports 
not  coining  from  the  United  States  were  composed  of  merchandise 
and  articles  not  produced  here,  or  with  such  articles  with  whieh  we 
^uld  not  compete  in  price.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War 
(\iba  has  always  been  one  of  our  best  customers,  but  last  year  she 
iwe  from  the  seventh  place  te  the  fourth;  that  is,  she  occupied  the 
f|'unh  place  as  among  our  customers  purchasing  from  the  United 
States;  ner  purchases  amounted  in  value  to  80  per  cent  of  all  mer- 
'^handise  i>urchased  by  South  American  countries. 

I  submit  a  tabulation  giving  the  values  of  the  principal  com- 
modities exported  by  the  United.  States  to  Cuba  in  1920,  the  last 
^^pires  available.  A  glance  at  this  list  makes  it  clear  that  any  injury 
Ui  C\iba's  buying  power  will  immediately  affect  American  manuf ac- 
'•pers.  Tbis  is  a  condensed  list  taken  from  a  very  long  list  of  all 
^e  exports,  and  this,  I  think,  is  accurate.  I  will  only  touch  upon 
a  venr  few  of  the  leading  articles  that  go  to  Cuba: 

Wheat  flour,  $17,000,000,  and  then  comes  automobiles,  $14,000,000; 
['eight  cars,  $10,000,000;  bituminous  coal,  $13,000,000;  textile  goods, 
mOOO.OOO;  wearing  apparel,  $14,000,000;  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds, 
Q^arij $63,000,000;  od  and  grease,  $13,000,000;  manufactures  of  iron 
^^i  steel,  126,000,000;  locomotives,  $8,000,000;  sugar-mill  machin- 
*T»  .S13,000,000.  That  machinei^  comes  from  Ohio,  largely: 
^rmingham,  Ala.,  and  various  pointe  in  New  York  State  and 
**^w;  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  from  Detroit.    Steel  rails,  over 
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S7,000;000;  parts    of    other   machinery,    more    than    $17,000, 
boots  and  shoes,  S2 1,000,000. 

Now,  those  exports  go  from  my  own  comitry— that  is,  the  Ne^ 
England  States,  very  largely  Massachusetts.  They  haye  taken 
of  the  trade  of  Cuba  in  boots  and  shoes.  Manufactures  of  leaUier, 
$2,000,000;  paper  and  ba^,  $7,800,000;  soaps,  $1,251,000.  Here  ii 
pitch  pine  and  railroad  ties,  shipped  principaUy  from  our  Southern 
States,  over  $15,000,000;  manufactures  of  wood,  $2,500,000;  boilen| 
and  parts,  over  $5,000,000. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  other  items,  but  simply  say  that  the 
entire  value  of  these  exports  last  year  exceeded  $500,000,000. 

Of  products  of  our  farms,  we  shipped  nearly  $15,000,000  of  lani;| 
of  hams  and  shoulders,  over  $5,000,000;  of  com  and  oats,  over 
$5,000,000;  of  sausage,  $2,500,000;  and  of  cheese,  $1,000,000.  Oi 
cattle  and  hogs  we  shipped  $3,500,000;  condensed  milk,  I  think. 
$8,000,000.  We  also  sold  to  Cuba  fertilizers  to  the  extent  d 
$8,000,000. 

The  list  I  submit  is  an  imposing  one  and  concerns  sending  over 
$500,000,000  of  products  of  various  kinds  to  Cuba  were  Amerieac 
concerns  doing  business  in  the  island  and  fully  as  dependent  upon 
her  welfare  as  the  STOwer  of  cane  in  the  island  itself. 

As  President  McKinley  so  wisely  said  in  his  address  at  Buffalo: 

We  muflt  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  bur 
little  or  nothing. 

The  Fordney  bill  will  reduce  the  buying  power  of  Cuba  with  th* 
inevitable  loss  of  trade  to  countless  American  concerns  of  whom  she 
is  a  customer. 

The  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1920  shows  that 
we  paid  Cuba  for  that  jear  $721,000,000.  As  she  purdiased  from 
us  about  $515,000,000,  it  will  doubtless  be  said  that  the  balance  cf 
trade  of  $206,000,000  was  against  America,  and  for  that  reason  CuIxa 
took  more  than  she  gave.  Such  a  statement  would  overlook  twc 
vital  considerations: 

First.  The  value  of  imports  from  Cuba  do  not  represent  mcme} 
payments  sent  to  the  island.  The  investment  and  ownership  b] 
American  interests  in  Cuba  means  that  verj^  large  sums  are  paid  U 
these  American  interests  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  interest  cnarges 
transportation,  etc,  which  would  more  than  offset  the  figure  given  ai 
the  balance  of  trade  in  Cuba's  favor. 

Second.  Since  the  American  occupation  there  has  been  a  tiv 
mendous  increase  by  the  United  States  in  its  participation  in  Cuba] 
business  enterprises. 

I  have  stated  that  fully  $125,000,000  is  due  to  American  exportcn 
One  of  the  largest  items  of  this  indebtedness  is  due  for  sugar  machiii 
ery  which  has  been  sold  partly  upon  installments.  The  cotton-textil 
people  who  have  formed  a  creditor's  protective  committee  advise  m 
that  thev  have  at  least  $6,000,000  in  outstanding  accounts. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  New  England  interests  alone;  tha 
does  not  include  the  southern  cotton  exporters,  nor  does  it  includ 
the  woolen  textiles.  This  does  not  include  woolen  soods  or  wearin 
apparel.  Manufacturers  of  boots,  shoes,  ladies'  liosiery,  conne 
goods,  fertilizers,  automobile  parts,  automobiles,  railroad  supplia 
steel  rails,  and  the  oil  people  all  have  debts  due  them,  the  paymex 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  Cuba's  sugar  industry. 
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Those  people  who  have  outstanding  accounts  in  Cuba  are  some  of 
the  best  known  firms  in  the  United  States  in  all  lines  of  business. 

Others  submit  in  more  detail  than  I  can  furnish  the  total  holdings 
of  the  American  interests  in  the  island.  It  is  my  belief  that  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  approximate 
total  of  American  investments  there. 

The  Fordney  rates  made  permanent  will  work  great  harm  to  Cuba's 
sugar  industry  and  impose  an  unjust  burden  upon  American  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  sure  that  our  opponents  will  say  that  the  producers  have  paid 
this  additional  duty,  which  I  concede.  Whenever  there  is  an  over- 
production of  any  article  the  price  declines  and  the  producers  in  order 
to  get  into  this  country  have  to  reduce  their  pnce.  After  awhile 
those  low  prices  wUl  reauce  the  production,  prices  will  advance,  and 
then  the  consmner  must  pay  the  duties  to  which  I  refer  here.  I 
think  that  people  have  been  very  much  befogged  and  misled  on  that 

Erinciple.  It  is  a  simple  rule  of  supplv  and  demand.  When  you 
ave  a  supply  exceeding  the  demana  tne  prices  go  down  and  vice 
versa.  This  Fordney  bm  will  destroy  in  a  great  measure  our  large 
export  trade  to  the  island  and  make  impossible  the  collection  of 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  due  to  our  banks  and  to  our 
nporters,  which  can  not  be  collected  unless  the  sugar  business  of  Cuba 
prospers. 
I  We  tried  to  show  that  commercial  reasons  of  the  highest  im- 

Krtance  demand  Uiat  we  promote  the  welfare  of  Cuba.  Inere  are, 
wever,  reasons  of  still  more  weight  that  render  it  imperative  that 
we  do  not  jeopardize  Cuba's  international  standing. 

Modem  historians,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  wars  and  international 
misunderstandings,  lay  great  weight  on  economic  conditions.  Spain 
Mught  to  protect  her  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  Cuba  and 
enacted  legislation  entirely  with  a  view  to  her  own  benefit.  This 
kpslation  not  only  related  to  the  tariflF  but  to  shipping,  various  forms 
of  excise  taxes,  and  the  innumerable  devices  which  monarchies  are 
imown  to  make  insufferable  to  colonial  governments. 

I  submit  that  with  some  authority,  because  I  was  in  Cuba  previous 
to  these  developments.  I  cautioned  my  Spanish  friends  about  the 
coarse  they  were  pursuing,  telling  them  they  would  lose  the  island 
^ess  they  treated  Cuba  with  more  justice. 

is  long  as  ^e  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
lodies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  Cuba  had  the  buyers 
<i  Europe  oom{>eting  with  those  of  the  United  States,  but  as  time 

Ksed  the  connnental  countries  of  Europe  all  became  producers  of 
t  sugars  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign  imports.  Then 
tkeir  markets  were  closed  to  Cuba.  Since  their  production  exceeded 
*h^ir  consamption  requirements,  export  bounties  were  paid  which 
o^&bled  them  to  sell  free  trade  England  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
P^uction«  Cuba  could  no  longer  compete  there  and  so  became 
^pendent  upon  the  United  States.  Fortunately  for  her  a  counter- 
▼*ilm^  dnty,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff,  had  been  imposed  by 
^e  United  States  against  those  countries  paying  an  export  boimty, 
^A  the  United  States  became  the  market  for  ner  sugar. 

in  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed  and  by  what  was  known 
JJ  ^  Aldridi  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  President 
-'  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  would 
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admit  sugar  free  of  duty  from  such  countries  as  would  make  con- 
cessions m  their  tariffs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  the 
power  so  conferred  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spam 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made  with  me  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  on 
sugar  was  practically  abolished;  so  our  exports  with  Cuba  rapid r 
increased;  me  cost  of  food  supplies  in  Cuba  was  greatly^  reduc  i 
and  the  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
Jmown  for  many  years. 

In  1894  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adtnini^ 
tration  at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilsoii 
tariff  bill  which  again  placed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  canceled  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  ic 
\)uba.  Prices  of  sugar  declined,  while  cost  of  living  increased  aad 
as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the  spring  of  1805,  all  work  ob 
the  plantations  ceased.  Thousands  of  laborers  were  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  took  to  the  woods 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  The  destruction  of  properlv. 
the  loss  to  commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  m  om 
year  from  1,040,000  to  230,000  tons,  with  the  Spanish-America 
War  which  followed,  are  now  matters  of  history. 

So  it  was  in  fact  economic  troubles  that  sent  Gens.  Gromez,  Mac^. 
Marti,  Garcia,  and  others  to  the  fields  in  their  ultimately  successful 
struggle  for  independence. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  United  States  went  to  Cuba's  tud 
freed  her  from  Spain  and  in  the  process  let  in  Porto  Rican  sugars 
as  well  as  Philippine  Island  sugars,  free  of  dutj.  The  Fordney  bilj 
proposes  to  put  on  a  duty  higher  than  has  existed  in  30  years.  U 
we  do  it  ana  bring  about  a  serious  curtailment  of  Cuba's  su^ar  in- 
dustry,  we  are  not  only  violating  our  international  obligation  w 
Cuba  but  setting  in  motion  economic  forces  t±i6  result  oi  which  1 
hesitate  to.  predict. 

When  Cuba  accepted  as  a  part  of  her  constitution  the  Plaii 
amendment,  which  gave  the  United  States  the  "right  to  intervcoi 
for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  ^ 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  indi 
vidua!  liberty,''  she  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  she  would  '^nevi^ 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powei^ 
which  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  m 
in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign  power  or  powers  \\ 
obtain  any  colonization,  or  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  or  othe* 
wise,  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  island.^' 

In  addition  to  this  provision  Cuba  is,  of  course^  debarred  by  in 
Monroe  doctrine  from  afl&liating  with  any  foreign  nation,  has  sh 
any  desire  so  to  do.  The  result  is  that  Cuba  is  in  every  way,  politicall 
financially,  commerciallv,  and  industrially  tied  up  with  tno  Unit<^ 
States  and  anything  wmch  threatens  to  injure  her  will  inevitabl 
injure  this  country. '  [ 

In  1901  Ehhu  Root,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  War,  spoke  ub 
reservedly  in  favor  of  this  country  granting  tariff  concessions^ 
Cuba,  and  declared: 

Aside  from  the  moral  obliRation  to  which  we  committed  onreelvee  when  wo  drui 
Spain  out  of  Cuba  and  aside  m>m  the  ordinary  considerations  of  commercial  advaiiuJ 
involved  in  a  reciprocity  treaty,  there  are  the  weigbtieet  i^easons  of  American  puU 
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)licy  pointiiig  in  the  same  direction;  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  is  neceesaiy  to  the  peace 
'  the  United  States.  The  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  war  with  Spain  now 
iquire  that  a  conmiercial  agreement  be  made  under  which  Cuba  can  live.  The 
xndition  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  Cuba  is  aheady  such  that  the  earliest 
anible  action  by  Congress  upon  this  subject  ia  desimble. 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  urging  reci- 
rocity  with  Cuba  said : 

In  the  case  of  Cuba  *  *  *  there  are  weighty  reasons  of  morality  and  of  national 
iterests  why  the  policy  should  be  held  to  have  a  peculiar  application,  and  I  must 
irootly  ask  for  your  attention  to  the  wisdom,  indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing 
v  «  substantial  reduction  in  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States. 
^b«  has  in  her  consititution  affirmed  that  she  should  stand,  in  international  matten. 
1  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  us  than  any  other  power^  and  we  are  bound 
y  every  Qonsideiation  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pass  commercial  measures  in  the 
Dtereat  of  her  material  well-being. 

^  This  obligation  to  stand  by  Cuba  was  thoroughly  recognized  by  our 
joyeminent  in  1902  and,  1  believe,  is  recognized  to-day.  But  a 
^arifi  bill  which  proposes  rates  which  will  require  Cuba  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  tnan  those  in  effect  when  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Congress  to  reduce  the  import  duties,  will  not  promote  the  "  closer 
ind  more  friendly  relations''  desired  by  our  Government. 

I  want  to  touch  on  the  second  paraCTaph  of  the  Fordney  bill, 
which  apparently  violates  the  treaty  with  Cuba. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Fordney  bill  provides  that  for  every 
pound  of  domestic  sugar  used,  a  refiner  can  import  2  pounds  of  for- 
eign sugar  at  three-fourths  of  the  regular  duty.  If  such  imports  con- 
sisted of  full  duty  sugars  paying  2  cents  per  pound,  such  as  Javas, 
for  instance,  the  effect  would  oe  that  such  sugars  would  pay  less  duty 
than  Cuban  sugars. 

In  the  reciprocity  treaty  providing  for  admittance  of  Cuban  mer- 
chandise at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  tariff  rates,  appears  the  following : 

The  ntn  o!  daty  herein  ^(ranted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  are 
^i  shAll  continue  during  the  term  of  said  convention  preferential  in  respect  of  like 
"npoTts  from  other  countriee. 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  enacted,  domestic  manufacturers  or  refiners 
coming  within  tne  scope  of  this  paragraph,  could  import  full-duty- 
payine  sugars  at  25  per  cent  less  than  the  full  tariff  rates;  and  they 
wtild  oe  imported  by  the  beet  sugar  factories  or  Louisiana  refiners  at 
s  duty  of  1.60  cents  j>er  pound  while  Cuba  pajs  1.60  cents.  The 
objectof  the  treaty  with  Cuba  was  to  give  to  the  island  a  preference  of 
20  per  cent  over  all  like  imports  from  other  countries.  Manifestly 
Mv  tariff  act  that  prevents  the  complete  carrying  out  of  our  treaty 
^Wigations  with  Cuba  would  be  a  breach  of  international  faith,  which 
I  <an  not  believe  the  Government  of  the  United  States  intends  to 
n>mmit. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  refiners,  whom  I  think  is  present, 
^elaborate  a  little  upon  the  refining  end  of  that  paragraph. 

5^ator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Atkins 
^  answer  the  questions  I  want  to  put  to  him  or  whether  the  gentle- 
****n  who  is  tiying  to  tell  him  what  i  am  saying  can  follow  the  exact 
^i^rcb  as  I  say  them. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Perhaps  if  you  use  his  speaking  tube  you  can 
**ny  on  your  examination  without  difficulty. 

^ator  Shoot.  All  right;  I  will  try  that  method. 
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Mr.  Atkins,  you  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  creation  of  i 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  nave  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly  not;  I  deny  that  most  emphatically.  Ai 
one  time  I  was  the  representative  of  the  largest  holders  of  beet-sugii 
stocks  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Atkins,  but  let  me  reid 
you  your  testimony.  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  by  your 
testimony  given  before  the  committee  in  the  House  t 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  have  not  been  misinterpreted.    Let  me  see  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  This  was  before  the  Hard- 
wick  sugar  investigation  committee,  1912  [reading]: 

Mr.  Madison.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Atkins,  or  this  morning,  that  rm 
decidedly  opposed  going  into  the  beet-sugar  business.    What  was  the  reason  o!  t)ut* 

That  was  a  question  that  Mr.  Madison  asked  you.  I  want  to  read 
you  your  answer — ^not  what  you  are  going  to  say  now,  but  what  you 
did  say  [reading]: 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  beet-ei^;ar  business  was  a  competitive  business.  It  produced  ib 
the  western  territories,  where  our  market  lay.  That  is,  I  say,  '^our  market"^!  meiD 
the  market  of  the  refiners,  the  various  refiners,  of  the  United  States.  As  ^at  induftrr 
grew — and  I  foresaw  that  it  would  grow  rapidly — I  believed  that  it  would  reduce  tlw 
volume  of  business  not  only  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  but  all  the  refineria 
on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  although  we  had  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  budna 
there  we  were  building  up  a  competitive  business,  one  that  would  comi>ete  ^ith  our- 
selves, and  which  was  bound  to  get  away  from  us;  we  could  not  control  it  in  the  eof . 
I  say  "we" — I  had  no  connection  whatever  with  it.  That  was  simply  a  buniui 
man  s  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  west  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ship,  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  out  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  Citv. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ship  no  further  west  than  these  points? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  would  if  we  could,  but  we  can  not  get  in  there  owing  to  the  coo^ 
petition  of  the  beet  factories. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  any  more  of  your  testimony,  but  that  is  what 
you  testified  in  1912,  and  that  is  wny  I  asked  you  if  you  are  not 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Umted  States 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  bear  m  mind  that  that  was 
an  examination  by  the — ^whatever  is  the  name  of  that  committee — 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  Hardwick  committee. 

Mr.  Atkins.  An  examination  of  me  as  the  representative  and 
chief  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  My  testmiony  was  givec 
there  with  that  onlj  in  view,  and  when  I  speak  of  opposing  th« 
poHcy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  entering  upon  tha 
oeet  business,  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it  was  inconsistent  for  then 
to  be  on  both  sides.  They  could  not  follow  up,  as  they  should  do 
the  beet-sugar  industry  and  also  the  refining  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  say  that  in  your  testimony.  Yoc 
spoke  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  you  were  at  tht 
head  of  that  concern.  Did  you  speak  for  all  of  the  sugar  rdSners  ii 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly,  sir.  I  intended  to  speak  for  every  refinor 
because  the  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  thi 
refining  business  of  the  United  States,  ana  I  knew  that  the  taw 
development  of  the  beet  sugars  would  gradually  drive  them  bac'W 
and  it  nas  been  proven  to  be  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly.  Nobody  contends  that  it  has  not  becx 
a  competitive  business  of  the  sugar  refineries  themselves,  the  sami 
as  evidently  appeared  in  1911  w^en  the  sugar  refiners  would  havtj 
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laced  a  price  upon  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  on  account  of 
ck  of  sugar  in  that  year  that  would  hare  made  the  American 
BOj>le  pay  more  money  than  all  of  the  beet-sugar  refiners  in  the 
tuted  States  had  cost  them. 

Mr.  Atkiks.  I  beg  to  take  exception  to  that  statement.  The  sugar 
(finers  would  never  care  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  did  it  up  to  November. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  at  these  extreme  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  Absolutely,  and  I  can  prove  it.  You  say  that  the 
igar  producers  are  in  dire  financial  straits  ? 

Mr.  Atkiks.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  beet-sugar  people  are 
I  just  as  dire  straits,  financially  f 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  are  perfectly  willing  they  shoiild  be  f 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  perfectly  wifling  that  they  should 
e.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  listen  one  moment,  that  when  I  came 
own  here  after  the  last  change  of  the  tariff  I  made  as  strong  a  plea 
5 1  could  in  favor  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  having  sufficient 
rotection,  which  we  settled  upon  at  that  time  to  the  sat&action  of 
verybody,  a  cent  a  pound  against  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  "to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody." 
^0  do  you  mean  by  "everybody"  t 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  the  oeet-sugar  producers  as  well  as  every- 
ody  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  deny  that.  Cuba  is  a  fair  customer  of  ours, 
ishenotf 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  She  has  preferential  rates  on  all  exportations,  does 
be  not,  of  20  per  cent,  ana  we  have  a  preferential  rate  on  all  goods 
^ing  into  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  From  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  she  could  buy  her  goods  cheaper  anywhere  else 
here  is  where  she  would  buy. 

Mr.  Atkins.  She  can  not  buy  them,  under  treaty. 

Senator  Smoot,  Oh,  yes;  she  can.  She  can  buy  anywhere  she 
rants  to.  But  she  gives  the  American  manufacturer  25  per  cent 
idvantage. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  she  can  do  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
lot  buy  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes ;  but  you  said  she  could  not. 

Mr.  Atkins.  She  can  not  break  with  the  United  States  on  account 
jf  treaty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  treaty  does  not  bind  her  from  buj^ing  goods 
Ajwliere  on  earth.  Cuba  was  responsible,  was  she  not,  for  the 
mportation  of  nearly  800,000  tons  of  sugar  into  the  United  States 
rtnn  Java  and  from  other  parts  of  the  worid,  when  Cuba  was  trying 
0  hold  the  price  up  to  24,  25,  and  26  cents  a  pound,  was  she  noti 

ifr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  the  United  States  Government,  through 
fe  Food  Administration,  ask  certain  men  in  New  York  to  scour  the 
ll^rld  for  su^ar  and  import  into  the  United  States  to  break  the 
/jban  price,  if  that  were  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  did  not  understand  the  situation. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  wait  a  moment  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  was  called  to  Washington  two  years  ago,  I  think 

was,  when  I  came  back  from  Cuba,  for  an  intca-view  with  Palm< 

He  wanted  the  various  sugar  people  to  make  su^estions  about  h 

the  price  of  sugar  should  oe  cnecked.    He  said^  it  was  going  up  t<i 

very  high  point.    I  said,  '^Mr.  Palmer,  I  have  just  come  from  CuJ 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  real  scarcity  of  sugar."    I  said  trj 

there  was  sugar  enough  in  Cuba  to  run  the  United  States  througb  k 

the  next  beet  crop  in  October,  and  this  was  early  in  June,     He  sftj 

''How  do  you  know  that?"     ''I  have  seen  the  su^ar  in  Cuba. 

know  that  there  is  a  large  stock  of  susar  in  the  intenor  of  Cuba  tl 

never  has  been  reported."    They  omy  reported  the  stocks  in 

ports,  and  ''I  know  that  there  is  sugar  enough  there  to  supply  t^ 

country  up  imtil  the  1st  of  October,  together  with  what  other  su| 

is  to  arrive." 

But  he  did  not  think  I  was  right.    I  knew  I  was  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  were  right,  too;  and  Mr.  Spreckels  i 

myself  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  that  there  was  ample  suf 

to  take  care  of  the  situation,  but  that  was  not  what  the  Go vermne 

was  after.    They  were  trying  to  break  the  price  of  sugar,  and  ot 

last  week  there  was  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  eranting  to  one  of  tin 

importers  of  sugar  a  claim  of  S1,000,000,  ana  the  claim  was  prefts) 

by  our  own  department  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  reques»t 

them  to  bring  this  sugar  in,  and  it  did  not  come  here — the  last  t 

shipments — ^until  the  price  had  broken  in  Cuba.    They  paid  1 1  cei 

for  it,  and  we  just  the  other  day  granted  the  claim  of  over  S1,000,(^ 

to  that  one  importer  upon  one  importation  of  9,000  tons  of  sugar,  i 

Mr.  Atkins.  Because  the  Government  had  requested  it.  | 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly.    That  is  why  I  said  the  Goyemmicj 

had  to  go  to  work  and  get  800,000  tons  of  sugar  from  somiiwhere  €^ 

besides  Cuba  to  break  the  price  that  the  Cuban  planter  was  holdj 

his  sugar  at. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  was  no  need  of  that  on  the  part  of  the  Unit 
States  Government.  They  took  that  responsibiuty  entirely  np 
themselves.  They  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  sugar  people  w 
knew  about  the  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  was  the  only  way  that  the  Cuban  price  d 
broken;  that  is  what  broke  the  price  and  no  thingelse. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  have  oroken.  I  told  JPalmer  at  that  tit 
if  he  would  call  the  newspaper  reporters  in — they  were  waiting  oi 
side  of  the  door — and  tell  them  that  the  consensus  of  the  opinion 
that  meetiQg  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  sugar,  if  carefully  nandl^ 
to  carry  the  country  through  ana  to  prevent  a  further  advance,  lb 
it  would  check  all  of  these  high  prices.  If  he  had  taken  my  adv  j 
they  would  have  had  none  of  those  high  prices. 

oenator  Smoot.  They  did  take  your  advice  as  far  as  the  Send 
was  concerned,  and  we  held  that  investigation  of  the  whole  tim 
and  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  was  there.  The  Sugar  Equali^ 
tion  Board  took  exactly  the  opposite  position;  and  I  think  that  X 
Spreckels  and  I  were  the  onfy  two  witnesses  who  said  there  «i 
ample  sugar  in  Cuba  and  in  tne  United  States  to  take  care  of  tJ 
situation.     But  tibiat  does  not  affect  the  price.    The  price  of  sugar 
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!uba  did  not  decline  until  importations  began,  and  the  result  of 
bose  importations  has  been  that  there  has  been  too  much  sugar  in 
he  marKety  tc^ether  with  the  extreme  amount  of  sugar  that  Cuba 
iroduced — 3,900,000  tons — and  that  is  what  is  the  trouble  with  the 
u^ar  market  to-day,  and  you  as  a  refiner  must  know  it. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Of  course,  1  know  it — that  the  trouble  to-day  is  over- 
production of  sugar,  and  I  also  know  that  for  overproduction  Mr. 
ioover  is  directly  responsible.  He,  in  his  desire  to  help  win  the  war 
ind  to  do  eyerytJiing  m  his  power — and  he  did  it  well,  too;  I  appre- 
iate  his  ability — ^but  he  is  responsible  for  this  overproduction  of 
»ugar. 

benator  Sicoor.  Your  position  is,  of  course,  that  the  beet  sugar  has 
^t  to  stand  this  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No. 

Senator  Shoot.  Cuba  brought  it  on. . 

Mr.  Atkens.  Why  do  you  make  such  an  assertion  as  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  because  of  the  very  fact  that  you  know  very  well; 
IS  you  are  a  refiner,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  here  in  America  is  more 
thau  a  cent  a  pound  above  what  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is.  You 
know  that  and  every  other  refiner  knows  it,  and  you  yourself  testified 
fts  to  how  interested  you  were  and  about  the  charity  that  had  been 
exteoded  to  the  labonng  people  of  Cuba.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
iranted  to  extend  charity  to  the  Cuban  laborer  you  people  ought  to 
pay  them  more  than  65  cents  a  day  in  store  pay. 

Mr.  Atkcns.  How  is  that?  Why  do  you  make  such  an  assertion 
IS  that?  Here  I  am,  an  American  citizisn  from  Cuba.  There  are 
many  others  there  also  in  the  same  position.  We  have  done  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  take  care  of  our  laboring  population.  I  have 
paid  those  men  a  dollar  a  day  all  through  the  summer  time  when  I 
did  not  need  them  at  all,  in  order  that  mey  might  provide  for  tiieir 
families,  and  I  resent  the  charge  that  I  have  only  paid  65  cents  a  day. 
It  is  not  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  but  1 
will  put  in  this  testimony,  which  no  one  on  earth  can  deny,  that  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  this  last  winter  has  been  65  cents  a  day, 
payable  in  merchandise  at  retiul. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  that  information. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  got  it  from  better  aumority  than  you  are,  and 
it  is  from  the  officials  of  the  Govemn^ent  of  the  United  States;  that  is 
where  I  got  it;  and  I  am  not  stating  anything  here  that  I  do  not  know. 

What  18  the  duty  on  sugar  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  4}  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  Imow,  sir.  I  have  not  followed  that,  because 
vehave  no  English  business  now. 

Senat<Nr  Smoot.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  now  for  the  American 
i^eis  to  get  some  English  business? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
American  refiners  to  get  some  English  business  aU  the  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  TTiey  are  going  to  get  it,  too  i 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  going  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  they  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  trying  every  day.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Great  Britain  acting  as  our  agents.  We  are  very  close  to 
them. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  jou  will  get  it,  all  right. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  trying  to  get  that  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will,  if  I  can  help  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  want  to  get  it^  but  the  trouble  is  you  have  not 
only  to  arrange  for  the  export  of  this  sugar.  You  have  got  to  arrange 
for  a  buyer.  ''You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can  not  maKe 
lum  drink'*  until  he  gets  thirsty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  guess  he  is  thirsty  now,  and  I  want  to  help  you. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  will  do.  I  think  you  will  get  the  export 
business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  any  good  to  go  into 
details,  but  if  you  will  come  to  my  office  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Senator  wants  to  keep  you  out  of  this  country 
and  send  you  over  to  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  want.  Senator,  to  do  somethi^  to  relieve 
the  situation  that  was  brought  onto  this  country  by  the  Cuban  sugar 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  you  are  both  trying  to  make  the  con- 
sumer pay  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Atkins,  that  I  wanted  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  HBKBY  A.  BUBINO,  BEPBESBNTINa  lOBANDA 

SUQABr  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Miranda  Sugar  Co.,  of  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  Ciij. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Miranda  Sugar  Co.  located  ? 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  In  the  Province  of  Oriente,  iJuba. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer,  then? 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrbian.  Go  ahead  and  state  your  views  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  I  represent  the  American  interests  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  oi  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  we  desire  to  present  to 
you  the  facts  and  the  proofs  with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
American  interests  in  Cuba.  Judging  from  the  debates  and  the  testis 
mony  that  has  been  introduced  before  your  committee  and  the  Wajs 
and  Means  Committee  at  the  time  the  Fordnej  bill  first  made  its 
appearance  as  an  emergency  measure,  it  was  evidently  the  desire  oi 
the  Congress  to  extend  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry — and  by  the 
"domestic  sugar  industry"  I  mean  not  only  the  continental  industiT: 
but  the  industry  in  sugar  in  the  insular  possessions — ^relief  from  t£< 
conditions  that  existed  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  believed  by  the  Congresis 
that  that  relief  could  best  be  extended  bv  increasing  the  dutv  on  sugai 
and  measuring  the  difference  by  what  tne  Congress  deemed  to  be  tiic 
difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  domestic  industiy  aud 
Cuban  sugars. 

So  that  primarily  it  affected  Cuban  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  alone< 
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In  order  that  I  may  logically  present  my  argument  to  you,  I  trust 
rou  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  if  I  state  briefly  some  facts 
which  are — some  of  which  are  necessarily  known  to  you. 

The  United  States  consumes  annually  four  and  one-half  million 
tops,  approximately,  of  refined  sugar,  and  that  four  and  one-half 
million  tons  of  refined  sugar  comes  to  us  in  this  way:  The  beet  in- 
(lustry  of  the  United  States,  which  produces  a  refined  sugar  when  it 
is  through  with  the  process,  makes  approximately  800,000  tons. 
Louisiana,  Texas 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Four  and  one-half  million  tons 
refined  is  how  much  raw  sugar  ? 

llr.  RuBiNO.  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  sir,  because  you  get 
I  different  quantity  out  of  beete  than  you  do  out  of  cane  sugar. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  supposed;  but  I  was  JM0t  asking 
for  the  information  you  can  best  give  us. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  As  near  as  I  can  give  it  to  you,  a  ton  of  beets  produces 
350  pounds  of  sugar. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  that  much. 
^  Mr.  RuBiNO.  That  is  the  testimony  given  before  your  eonmiittee. 
Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Watson.  Whether  it  is  beet  or  cane  ?     * 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  No;  it  differs  with  refereince  to  cane — different  in 
Louisiana  cane  from  Hawaiian  cane. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  when  you  sav  that  a  ton  of  raw  sugar 
produces  250  pounds  refined,  you  had  reference  to  beet. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  get  as  much  as  250  pounds  out  of  a  ton 
of  beets  of  the  very  highest  saccharine  content.  But  the  average  is 
233, 80  our  department  says. 

Senator  Watson.  That  nas  been  my  understandings— 235  pounds. 

ilr.  RuBmo.  I  gave  the  highest  figure. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  Imow  you  did. 

Mr.  Rubino.  Approximately^  200,000  tons  come  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana  and  Texas.  That  sugar  is  raw 
cane  sugar,  but  is  refined  or  clarified  in  most  of  the  plantations  or 
•Mtories  in  Louisiana,  so  it  is  a  higher  grade  of  sugar. 

"50  that,  generally  speaking,  we  get  in  the  United  States  a  million 
^ns  of  sugar,  and  that  sugar  is  marketed  in  the  West  and  in  the  far 
West, 

From  Hawaii  we  receive  approximately  500,000  tons  of  cane 
^''izar,  and  that  cane  sugar  is  practicallv  all  marketed  in  the  far  West  • 
s^Qie  of  it  in  the  mountain  States  of  tne  West,  and  is  mostly  refined 
a  a  refinery  controlled  bv  the  Hawaiian  plantations  in  Cahfomia — 
^f  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Kefining  Co. 

P'>rto  Rico  produces  about  350,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

^  that  witn  a  small  quantity  that  comes  in  from  the  Philippine 
L^^iiids,  of  raw  sugar,  there  is  received  into  the  United  States  and 
Muced  in  the  United  States  approximately  2,000,000  tons. 

Toe  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  consumes  about  two  and 
'f'^half  million  tons,  and  that  sugar  is  obtained  from  Cuba  in  the 
l^^ape  of  raw  sugar  and  to  the  extent  of  about  350,000  tons  from 
'"rioRico,  which  is  also,  like  Cuban  sugar,  imported  in  a  raw  state 
"J<i  refined  along  the  Atlantic  coast  by  refiners  who  refine  the  bulk 
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of  the  sugar,  and  it  is  sold  mostly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  except  when 
there  is  a  condition  of  freight  rates  which  permit  it  to  be  sola  farther 
West. 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  if  I  may,  is  this:  If  the  theory 
of  this  increase  of  the  tarifp  by  the  Fordney  bill  was  to  ease  the  Amer- 
ican industry  from  loss,  it  has  signally  failed  in  that  accomplishment. 

The  Fordney  bill  has  now  been  on  the  books  for  about  seven  months. 
and  ever  since  its  enactment  down  to  the  present  time  the  benefit  cl 
that  increase  has  not  increased  the  selling  price  of  domestic  sii?&r. 
It  has  not  made  it  one  farthing  dearer  to  the  American  public;  it  rias 
not  put  one  dollar  into  the  hands  of  the  domestic  industry.  All  that 
it  has  accomplished,  all  that  it  can  accomplish,  is  to  practically  ruin 
the  American  investment  in  Cuba,  an  investment  that  1  will  presently 
show  you  the  ma^ltude  of  and  will  show  to  you  has  not  been  any- 
thing but  injured  oy  this  measure. 

Now  we  plead  that  if  you  have  not  benefited  the  domestic  industir, 
if  you  have  not  helped  it— ;-and  that  was  its  conceived  and  avowed 
purpose — that  the  only  thing  it  has  accomplished  is  to  injure  the 
vastly  greater  American  industry,  that  surely  ought  to  be  a  com- 
pelling plea. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  your  assumption.  How  do  you  knov 
what  the  price  of  American  sugar  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  increase  in  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  What  it  would  have  been  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Might  it  have  been  much  lower  than  it  is  novt 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  It  has  been  lower. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  you  know  ?  You  have  had  your  pro-| 
tection  on  it  and  it  has  gone  lower.  Now  it  is  mere  speculation  on 
your  part  as  to  what  the  price  would  have  been  if  there  nad  not  been 
protection. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  I  can  not  say  that,  Senator,  for  this  reason,  that  we 
know  what  the  market  has  been;  we  know  what  the  sugar  hsA 
brought;  we  know  that  despite  the  tariff  it  has  not  even  maintainea 
itseliT 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  know  what  the  price  would  har^ 
been  if  you  had  not  had  the  tariff. 

Mr.  KuBiNO.  Suppose  that  be  true 

Senator  Smoot  (mterposing).  There  would  not  have  been  an 
sugar  industry  in  the  Umted  States  if  that  had  been  true. 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  No,  Senator;  and  you  know  that,  and  you  know- 
Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  do  know  this,  that  the  tariff  hoj 
at  least  kept  the  industry  alive,  and  that  is  all.    I  do  not  loiow  ho^ 
long  it  can  live,  but  without  it  they  could  not  live  a  month. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  But  is  not  that  just  as  much  speculation,  Senate 
as  the  theory  that  has  just  been  advanced  by  the  Senator^  that 
might  have  gone  lower  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  your  theory  is  correc^ 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  $1.60  a  hundred  on  Cuban  su«i 
refined,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  give  it  to  Cub^ 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  how  could  you  possibly  make  the  statemed 
that  you  did,  that  it  did  not  do  the  sugar-producing  industry  c 
America  any  good  whatever  ? 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Because  that  is  the  fact. 


x: 
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Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  say  it  is  not  the  fact. 
Mr.  RuBiNO.  Then  we  may  diflFer  upon  the  proposition,  of  course. 
When  we  come  to  the  two  and  one-half  million  tons  of  sugar  that 
^  imported  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  I  'am  goin^  on  the 
>sumption  that  when  you  speak  of  protecting  the  American  mdustry 
I  stt^  you  are  not  going  to  discriminate  between  the  American 
iterests  m  Utah  or  Hawaii  or  any  other  beet-producing  State 
gainst  the  American  investment  in  Cuba,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
le  extent  of  that  investment. 

There  will  be  filed  with  you  a  memorandum,  where  we  have 
ttempted,  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  all  the  data  that  is  avail- 
blc  and  at  our  command  to  make  accurate,  to  show  you  the  extent 
f  that  American  investment  to-day,  represented  by  stocks  and  securi- 
es,  widely  held  and  distributed  in  the  United  States,  amoimting  to 
rer  one  billion  dollars  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  accord- 
to  actual  figures. 

t  us  compare  the  amount  of  that  investment  with  the  total 
ivestment  of  domestic  su^ar,  whether  it  be  continental  sugar  in  the 
United  States  or  sugar  emoraced  in  the  insular  possessions. 

You  have  invested  in  the  sugar  industry,  according  to  the  latest 
vailable  data — and  we  have  given  the  oenefit  of  every  doubt — 
il  75,000,000;  the  highest  that  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  or  the 
fr&de  Commission  snows  is  $150,000,000.  There  is  invested  in  the 
lawaiian  industry  $208,000,000;  there  is  invested  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  $39,000,000;  there  is  invested  in  Porto  Rico  $71,000,000. 
iVith  the  investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  total  amoimt 
Quested  in  the  industry  in  the  Umted  States  and  in  its  insular  pos- 
moDs,  from  which  it  draws  2,000,000  tons,  is  $545,000,000. 

So  that  the  American  industry  in  Cuba  has  twice  as  much  at  stake 
^  all  the  other  industries. 

Senator  Shoot.  Of  com^e  the  Cuban  industry  takes  in  the  value 
^f  the  lands  that  these  people  hold. 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  I  b<^  your  pardon,  Senator;  that  is  an  assumption. 

Senator  Shoot.  Wefl,  it  is  not  any  assumption;  it  is  the  report. 

^Ir.  RuBiNO.  You  may  have  figures  that  are  not  available  to  us, 
^t  at  least  we  can  say  this,  that  in  case  of  many  of  the  beet-sugar 
vmers  the  land  that  is  not  held  directly  by  the  beet  farmers  is  held 
^  the  beet  factories  who  actually  have  it  under  control  by  a  lease 
^ otherwise;  and  it  also  is  a  fact 

Senator  Shoot  (interposing) .  There  is  not  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent 
« controlled. 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  Suppose  that  be  true 

Senator  Shoot,  ^lere  is  not  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  I  do  not 
P^  there  is  any  except  for  experimental  purposes  and  in  some  cases 
or  the  raising  of  beet  seed. 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  percentage.  Senator,  but  I  can 
'^*'  jou  this,  that  I  know  from  personal  knomedge  and  experience 
^t  one  beet-su^ir  factory  controls  over  60  per  cent  of  its  land, 
^'•v  many  morel  do  not  know.  But,  then,  we  might  get  into  a 
'••ntTOverey  on  that  proposition. 

1  do  know  that  what  is  actually  invested  in  the  sugar  business  in 
^'^^rica  and  its  insular  possessions  does  not  exceed,  at  its  highest, 
•^•^  J.^XXl^OOO,  and  we  do  mow  to  a  definite  certainty  that  American 
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capital  widely  distributed  here  to  the  extent  of  (1,000,000,000  is  m 
vested  in  Cuba. 

The  American  industry  does  not  turn  into  the  Treasury  of  th 
United  States  by 'way  of  a  duty  a  single  penny,  but  the  Cuban  s\mi 
controlled  bv  American  capital,  not  only  pays  its  cent  a  pound,  on 
is  now  asked  to  pay  and  has  been  paying  1.60  cents  a  pound.  Wh 
injure  the  American  industry  ?  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  it  it  might  1 
that  the  sugar  is  grown  here  ?  I  have  heard  it  said — and  the  auth 
of  this  bill  IS  reputed  to  have  said;  I  hope  he  did  not  say  it — ^that 
Americans  are  foolish  enough  to  invest  their  money  in  a  foreis 
country  that  is  their  lookout.  I  can  not  credit  that;  I  can  not  crea 
that  the  American  investor  who  invested  his  money  in  Cuba  becaus 
he  was  requested  by  this  Government  under  a  different  political  con 
plexion  to  do  so  should  suffer  or  pay  the  pen«Jty  for  tnat  reason. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  American  investor  invested  his  money  i 
Cuba  before  there  was  ever  a  world  war. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  You  are  quite  mistaken  about  that.  He  investe 
some  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  did  not  say  all  of  it;  I  said  pa; 
of  it. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  But  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  put  down  there,  and 
was  put  down  there  for  this  reason — I  am  gomg  to  be  very  brief 
reading  this  to  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  but  it  is  reputed  to  I 
Secretary  Hoover's  statement  to  the  President  in  discussing  the  sag< 
production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     H6  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  above  figures  show  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  which  resujU 
during  the  period  of  Government  control  in  Cuba,  against  which  increase  the  sli^ 
decreases  in  the  other  sources  of  supply  were  negligible.  A  much  higher  price  iw 
that  which  prevailed  in  191^19  might  have  conceivabljr  increased  production  | 
the  United  States  beet  industry,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  to  the  extent  of  a  ^j 
hundred  thousand  tons.  But  the  wiser  policy  was  adopted  of  assuming  a  price  lei 
which  would  encourage  production  in  the  only  source  of  supply  from  wnicn  laige  i 
creases  could  be  immeaiately  expected  in  response  to  the  relatively  small  pni 
increases,  which  is  Cuba. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  not  so  very  much  of  an  inrestmen 
That  was  land  you  already  had,  and  you  planted  more  lands  to  g^ 
more  cane. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  No,  we  did  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  you  did  increase;  nobody  denies  thd 
But  take  the  amount  of  sugar  that  you  produced  in  1917,  when  iJ 
went  into  the  war,  and  then  1919,  and  tnat  will  tell  you  how  mm 
you  increased. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Let  me  tell  you  that  increase 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  I  know  it. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  If  you  know  it,  then  my  statement  will  simply  be 
repetition  of  sometning  that  you  know.  But  for  the  benefit  oi  thoe 
who  do  not,  it  is  ISper  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tiiat  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  So  it  is  now,  sir;  but  the  beet  mdustry  increased  3 
per  cent.  The  increase  is  not  in  the  Cuban  cane  inaustry,  as  vd 
would  have  it  appear.  I  do  not  say  that  offensively.  Tne  CubJ 
industry  is  suffermg  by  reason  of  this  tremendous  increase.  It  mad 
this  increase  because  it  was  requested  by  this  Government  to  do  M 
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id  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Atkins,  is  answer  to  jrour  question,  when 
)U  spoke  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  price  of  Cuban  sugar 
1  1920,  did  not  recall  to  vou  that  it  was  the  subject  of  such 
aimonious  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  McNary 
ill  was  under  discussion,  that  the  Cubans  offered  their  entire 
x>p  to  this  country  for — ^not  24  cents  nor  20  cents  nor  15  cents  or 
)  cents,  but  6^  cents,  and  the  offer  was  not  accepted — and  why 
id  the  Cubans  increase  their  price  ?  Because  the  Attorney  General 
t  the  United  States  tacitly  agreed  that  the  price  of  Louisiana  sugar 
wuld  be  18  cents — at  least  he  agreed  not  to  prosecute — ana  if 
ouisiana  could  get  18  cents  for  its  sugar,  would  you,  Senator,  expect 
lat  the  beet  industry  would  take  less,  or  that  the  Cuban  industry 
ould  take  less  ?  Cuba  had  offered  you  her  crop  at  6^  cents.  Why 
id  not  the  Government  accept  that  offer  ?  I  am  not  here  to  answer 
lat.    I  am  answering  your  ai^ument. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  ask  why  they  did 
ot  take  it.  If  I  had  had  my  way  they  would  have  done  so.  But 
ou  know  why  they  did  not  take  it,  and  there  is  no  need  of  discussing 
bat. 

Mr.  RcBiNO.  I  understand  the  reason  we  did  not  take  it  was 
•cause  Prof.  Taussig  had  the  ear  of  the  Government  at  the  time  and 
bought  that  economically  it  was  a  blunder.  Perhaps  he  was  mis- 
iken.  There  was  no  reason  why  Cuba  should  not  get  its  price  if 
be  beet-BUgar  people  got  their  price.  Did  the  beet  people  fare 
toorly  under  that  ?    They  got  the  same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  beet  people  were  restricted  in  price,  and  when 
/)uifiiana  was  allowed  to  sell  at  18  cents  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
tt  10.50.  We  were  compelled  to  pay  $12  for  beets,  and  we  have  got 
ome  of  that  sii^ar  on  hand  now  not  disposed  of. 

Mr.  RcBiNO.  So  have  the  Cubans.  The  boat  the  beet-sugar  people 
^e  riding  in  is  no  different  from  the  boat  that  the  Cuban  sugar 
^ple  are  riding  in.  They  are  suffering  just  as  much  and  just  as 
>adjy.  That  is  why  I  urged  upon  you  for  consideration — though 
t  seems  not  to  have  met  with  readv  acceptation — that  presumptively 
^  the  face  of  it  the  domestic  producer  has  not  benefited  at  all  times 
>^  this  increased  tariff.  And  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
«e  price  of  sugar  is  even  below  the  price  that  prevailed  before  the 
luiy  was  put  on. 

^«nator  Smoot.  You  know  the  reason  why,  of  course  ? 

ilr.  RcBDco.  The  reason,  sir 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty. 

u  the  duty  had  not  been  put  on  it  would  have  been  just  that  much 

less. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  The  reason  is  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
l^a  that  will  occur  no  matter  what  the  duty  is.  But  m  the  meantime, 
'  Jim  trying  to  press  home  to  you  that  a  oillion  dollars  of  American 
Industry  is  entitled  at  least  to  some  measure  of  protection  at  the 
■w«s  of  Congress. 

senator  Smoot,  Yes.  But  if  it  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of 
['Election  by  Congress,  then  it  miist  pay  its  labor  somewhere  near 
»uat  the  American  people  pay  their  labor,  and  that  it  is  not  doing. 

*.  RnuNo.  Senator,  what  labor  does  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
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try  pay  ?  Does  the  sugar  industry  employ  American  labor  for  whom 
we  all  recognize  the  American  standard  of  living,  or  does  it  employ 
Kussian  labor  and  Japanese  labor  and  Mexican  peons  ?  That  is  ihi 
testimony  given  before  your  committee  that  that  is  the  kind  of  laboi 
employed,  and  how  much  diflFerence  does  it  pay?  You  have  heait 
somebody  say  that  in  Cuba  perhaps  a  Haitian  or  Dominican  Negri 
gets  70  cents  a  day  and  takes  it  out  in  store  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  70,  but  65. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  I  came  from  Cuba  Friday.  I  manage  three  lai? 
mills  there.  Our  laborers  are  not  paid  any  such  amount,  and  I  knoi 
of  none  that  do.  • 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  mill — ^the  men  that  raise  the  cane,  the  la 
that  is  in  the  field  the  same  as  we  have  to  have  the  labor  in  our  b 
fields  ?    There  is  not  any  labor  that  we  can  get  at  less  liian  S3  a  d&i 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  The  reason  for  that  is  obvious,  because  the  farm 
where  he  happens  to  be  an  American  farmer,  and  in  the  beet  ind 
try  he  is  a  scarce  conmiodity,  finds  he  can  get  a  more  profitable  cn^ 
if  he  raises  com  than  beets. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  No;  but  it  is  a  vital  question.  Your  scientii 
body,  the  Tariff  Commission,  has  stated  that  it  is  only  in 
ceptional  localities  that  beets  can  be  raised  economically;  that  all  tl 
conditions  must  be  just  right  for  its  production.  I  can  oa 
take  the  reports  as  I  find  them  given  by  a  body  of  govemmeni 
experts.  If  they  are  wrong,  I  can  not  be  ri^ht.  I  take 
from  their  reports,  and  apparently  they  have  the  willing  ear  of  tb 
committee  and  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
are  statements  in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time  that  you  p 
great  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  ^  So  I  assuzj 
that  that  body,  with  no  bias  and  with  no  axes  to  grind,  is  giving  acfl 
rate  information,  and  when  I  make  these  statements  to  you  they  a 
made  on  the  strength  and  authority  of  those  experts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  care  nothing  what  the  Tail 
Commission  says.  If  there  was  a  duty  suflScient  to  protect  the  hh 
of  the  United  States  against  the  labor  in  Cuba,  and  the  Amerirl 
people  felt  that  that  would  remain  on  the  statute  books  for  20  ve«i 
there  is  ample — ^yes,  more  than  ample — aground  in  the  United  Sta( 
to  raise  all  of  the  sugar  that  the  United  States  would  consume  ai 
two  or  three  times  more. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Senator,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  ami 
have  heard  it  said  by  so  well  informed  a  witness  as  Mr.  Petrikin 
I  think  you  know  him  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well. 

Mr.  RuBTNO.  Mr.  Petrikin  represents  beet-sugar  companies,  il 
am  correctly  informed,  producing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  crop 
the  countiy.  Chairman  Fordney  asked  Mr.  Petrikin  in  Januarv* 
this  year,  '^Mr.  Petrikin,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  United  States  can  prodJ 
all  tne  beet  sugar  that  it  needs  to  supply  the  suffar  consumption 
the  country?''  And  Mr.  Petrikin's  answer  was  this:  "I  wish  it  i 
so,  but  it  is  not  humanly  possible."     He  should  know. 

Let  me  give  you  sometning  further 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  can  take  my  own  State  of  VU 
We  could  produce  four  times  the  amount  of  beet  sugar — ^yes,  i 
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times  the  amount  of  beet  sugar  that  we  are  doing  to-day  if  con- 
ditions were  such  that  would  justify  it. 

Mr.  RuBiNo.  Exactly.    What  are  those  conditions  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  By  equalizing  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar  in 
America  and  in  Cuba;  that  is  alT. 

llr.  RuBiNO.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  this:  What  makes  you 
believe  that  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  cost  between  Cuba  and  this 
country  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  To-day  ? 

Mr.  RuBXNO.  Yes;  to-day  or  any  time? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  amount  that-  Cuba  can  produce  sugar  for  and 
deliver  it  in  New  York  and  have  it  refined.  The  amoimt  it  costs 
to-da^  would  not  e(][ual  the  amoimt  that  we  pay  for  the  beet  itself — 
that  IS,  the  saccharine  in  the  beet. 

ilr.  RuBiNO.  Let  us  see  a  minute.  You  know,  Senator,  because 
you  are  probably  the  best  informed  on  sugar  of  any  man  in  Congress — 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  other  gentlemen — ^you  know  that  the 
State  of  Calif orma  can  produce  beet  sugar  mucn  cheaper  than  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  you  Know  that  the  State  of  Utah  can  produce 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  the  State  of  Michigan;  you  know  that,  I 
amsurel 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  do  it  much  cheaper. 

)lr.  RuBiNO.  As  much  as  2  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  If  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  sugar  business,  with 
the  highest  prices  known  and  paid  for  refined  sugar,  why  is  it  that 
the  American  beet  industry  has  steadily  declined  m  production,  if  it 
was  such  an  easily  cultivated  process,  and  why  is  it  that  Cuba,  as 
you  just  pointed  out,  can  grow  sugar  in  such  great  abimdance,  and 
if  it  can  grow  it  ever  so  mudk  cheaper  why  should  the  American  pub- 
lic be  made  to  pay  the  increasedf  price  for  the  beet  sugar  in  order 
that  that  industry  may  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  American  indus- 
try in  Cuba  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  bringing  up  the  whole  question  of  the 

tariff. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Of  course,  that  is  bringing  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  tarifif. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  that  with  you.  The 
committee  will  decide  whether  they  want  iunerican  industry  or 
whether  they  want  a  foreign  industry. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  I  take  it  the  committee  will  do  justice  between 
American  industries,  whether  it  happens  to  operate  in  the  United 
states,  in  Utah,  Colorado,  or  California,  or  wnether  it  operates  in 
W)a,  90  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  quite  a  different  class  of  people  that 
"perate  it,  and  quite  a  different  pay  roll  that  is  paid,  and  they  are 
just  as^ood  customers  as  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  KuBiNo.  I  do  not  say  tnat  we  are  better  customers,  but  when 
It  comes  to  the  class  of  laborers  I  can  point  out  to  you  that  such 
^^perts  as  Mr.  Petrikin  and  Mr.  Edgar  and  other  beet-sugar  people 
s&y  that  they  are  dependent  upon  Mexican  peons  and  to  some  extent 
^pon  Japanese.    And  when  it  comes  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  manu- 
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facture  of  Hawaiian  sugar,  which  is  also  being  protected.  I  re&d 
your  own  statement  made  in  this  committee  room,  where  you  pointed 
out  that  Japanese  clerks  in  Hawaii  were  getting  S18  a  month  in 
wages;  and  that  is  the  industry  that  you  were  seeking  to  protect 
by  this  extra  tariflF. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  it  is  not.  I  will  say  to  you  that  that  happened 
under  forced  contract,  forced  upon  the  manufacturers  and  growers  in 
Hawaii  at  a  time  when  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  a  contrart 
that  was  made,  and  that  happened  because  the  price  of  sugar  rose  so 
rapidly  in  the  world,  and  as  it  rose  so  did  the  contract  price  raise. 
But  they  never  would  think  of  a  contract  like  that  in  ordinary  times.| 
They  could  not  live  under  it  and  you  know  they  could  not  live 
under  it. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  Certainly,  I  agree  with  you.  No  more  could  thcj 
make  such  a  contract  than  the  beet  people  can  make  a  contract  for 
their  beets,  and  the  farmers,  in  whose  mterests  so  much  clamor  is 
raised,  in  their  own  interest  had  to  come  to  Con^es^  and  ask  an 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  Congress  to  secure  fair  prices  from  the 
beet  sugar  and  mill  owners.  You  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  do.| 
You  know  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  there  is  no  farmer  but  who  is  well  taken  care 
of  and  paid  $12  a  ton  for  beets,  and  that  meant  at  least  $10  sugar,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  sugar  sold  for  much  more  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  May  i  ask  vou,  if  it  not  an  impertinent  question,  if 
the  desire  is  to  protect  the  oeet  farmers  of  the  United  States,  why  is 
the  duty  on  beets  5  cents  ad  valorem  against  a  90  per  cent  duty  on 
the  price  of  cane  sugar  ?  Is  it  because  the  Michigan  beet-mill  owner 
mi^ht  import  plenty  of  beets  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  x  ou  know  what  he  imports  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  That  is  increasing,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  It  is  increasing.  Senator  McLean,  you  wish  to  ask  a 
question  ? 

Senator  MoLean.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Fetrikin  will  testify  as  to  what 
he  knows  about  sugar  and  about  importations,  and  about  the  differ- 
ence in  cost,  to-morrow,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Watson.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  California,  Utah,  and  Michi^m  !  You 
made  a  statement  awhile  ^o  that  according  to  the  report  oi  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  most  profitable  State  to  grow  beets  in  is  Califomia« 
by  reason  of  climatic  conditions;  and  they  have  pointed  out  that  the 
difference  in  growing  beets  imder  well  regulated,  economical  condi- 
tions is  as  hi^h  as  2  cents  a  pound  as  against  Michigan  and  States  that 
are  in  the  Middle  West  zone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  I  want  to  explain  what  the  commission 
did  say.  The  commission  took  the  mill  that  could  produce  sugar 
the  cheapest  in  California  and  took  the  mill  that  costs  the  most  to 
produce  oeet  sugar  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  the  difference;  that  is 
not  the  ordinary  run  of  mill. 

Mr.  RuBTNO.  Senator  Smoot,  you  may  have  read  another  report. 
That  is  not  the  report  I  had  reference  to.  I  had  reference  to  the 
average  produced  in  those  two  sections. 
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Senator  Shoot.  I  say  that  any  commission  that  would  make  the 

atement  that  with  $6  beets  there  was  S2  a  ton  difference  between 

Jiforaia  on  the  average  and  Michigan  on  the  average  or  Utah  on 

ie  average  has  never  made  that  investigation. 

Mr.  RuBiNO.  That,  sir,  must  be  an  indictment  that  the  Tariff 

onmussion  must  answer.    I  simply  replied  to  Senator  Watson's 

uestion. 

ms  OF  HSHBY  ▲.  BT7BZH0.  REPRESENTIKO  AMERICAF  SUQAR  nTTERSSTS  IH 

CUBA. 

This  countzy  now  consumes  annually  about  4,500,000  long  tons  of  raw  sugar  for 

ilniiu:  purposes. 

Of  this  amount  there  is  normally  produced  in  this  country  about  850,000  tons  of 

^  Augar.  This  sugar  is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  factories  located  in  the  Western 

Ates  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Middle  West.    The  raw  beets  are  turned  into  refined 

t?!tr  in  the  same  factories. 

In  addition,  there  is  produced  mostly  in  Louisiana  normally  about  150,000  tons  of 

me  sugar.   This  is  manufactured  in  so-called  raw-sugar  mills  and  many  of  l^em  are 

jiiipped  to  produce  refined  sugar. 

In  the  United  States,  therefore,  about  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  is  produced. 

'  'ur  insular  possessions — Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands — 

wnially  produce,  respectively,  400,000,  500,000,  and  200,000  tons  of  cane  sugar 

n^Qidit  to  the  United  States  and  refined  here.    Practically  all  of  this  su^,  with 

I**  exception  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  sugars,  is  refined  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  total  sugar  produced  in  our  country  and  our  insular  possessions  aggregates 

.lOD.OOO  tons. 

About  2,500,000  tons  aie  normally  secured  from  Cuba,  concededly  the  laigest  raw- 

im  productD^  country  in  the  world.    None  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  Umted 

tat4>e  or  in  its  insular  possessions  pays  any  duty. 

The  nw  sugars  from  Cuba  manufactured  in  its  raw-sugar  mills  is  brought  to  the 

:£jted  States  and  practically  all  refined  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

This  sugar,  by  reason  of  a  reciprocity  treat^^  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 

irg  20  per  cent  less  duty  than  raw  sugar  coming  to  the  United  States  from  any  other 

wntry. 

For  aome  yean  past  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  this  year  of  the  Fordnev 
n^reenc}'  taiiff,  tne  duty  on  Cuban  raw  suear  amounted  to  about  1  cent  per  pound. 
»  Pcudney  emeigency  tariff  increased  the  duty,  making  it  2  cents  a  pound,  and  with 
^  differential  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugars,  broueht  the  duty  of  Cuban 
tt  sugar  to  1.6  cents  a  pound,  or  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pouna  higher  than  before. 
Jhfi  proposed  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  proposes  to  continue  the  rate  of 
^^v  enacted  by  the  Fordney  emeigency  tariff  bill. 

It  u  necesaty  in  order  to  intelligently  discuss  this  increase  with  your  committee 
m  it  shall  have  some  idea  of  how  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  or  which 
ttchffl  here  is  sold  and  distributed. 

BEET  SnOAB. 

J^adisgeneraD^  sold  in  the  Middle  West  and  Western  States  and  the  manufacturing 
uita  obtain  their  supply  of  raw  beets  from  the  territories  where  the  plants  are  locatea 
»•  *ll  the  refined  sugar  in  that  territory. 
^*  ^  expaise  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  beet  seed  and  beets  (all  the  good 


competition  too  far  east.   Beet  sugar  comes  in  competition 
^'  only  where  the  freight  rates  are  not  prohibitive  and  for  that  reason  is  rarely 
fcM  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg^. 


LOUISIANA  CAKE  SUGARS. 

'^  the  difflatac  oonditionfi  do  not  favor  growing  cheap  cane  su^r  in  Louisiana  and 
•^dain^  its  geographical  location,  the  sale  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
■  Uoiaiaaa  cane  sugar  is  limited  to  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  adjacent  to 
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Louisiana^    Its  relatively  small  production  can  not  be  materially  increaaed  br  n^ 
son  of  limited  land  available. 

HAWAHAN  SUGARS. 

Practically  the  entire  Hawaiian  raw-sugar  industey  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in 
who  are  also  interested  in  what  is  known  as  the  Oalifomia  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
ing  Ck).,  located  near  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  refined  sugar  is  mostly  mid  tn 
extreme  Western  States,  but  competes  with  beet  sugar  to  the  extent  that ' 
freight  rates  permit  it.    It  has  apparently  reached  the  limit  of  production  by 
of  limited  land  available. 

PHILIPPINE  SUGAB8. 

The  relatively  small  quantit^r  of  Philippine  sugars  (about  all  it  can  produoe;  nj 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  as  permitted  by  freight  rates  and  the  use  of  the  Panamt  C»q 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  reaches  the  Atlantic  States  refiners. 

PORTO  RICAN  BUOAR8.  I 

This  crop  practically  goes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  refiners.  It  also  haa  appanatj 
reached  the  limit  of  production  by  reason  of  limited  land  av^dlable. 

CUBAN  SUGARS. 

These  sugars  practically  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  refiners. 

As  a  practical  proposition,  therefore,  our  beet,  Louisiana,  Hawaiian,  and  Fm 
pine  sugars,  due  to  their  geographical  situation,  leave  the  large  eastern  temi.j 
(where  over  one-half  of  the  refined  sugar  of  the  United  States  is  oonBumed  i  U>  ^ 
raw  sugars  furnished  by  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  past  the  hearings  before  the  Congress  relating  to  the  question  of  sosir 
affected  by  the  tariff  legislation  enacted  in  prior  years  proved  and  it  has  been  c^l 
erally  considered  by  the  Coi^ess  that  our  own  sugar  production  and  that  of  li 
insular  possessions  were  sufficiently  protected  by  the  duty  of  I  cent  per  pound  | 
Cuban  sugars  and  1.25  cents  per  pound  on  the  full-duty  sugars. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  "Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  '| 
United  States''  (Washington,  Grovemment  Ftinting  Office,  1920)  at  page  !(>  a>« 

''Even  after  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  aU'l 
$1.35  per  100  pounds  the  advantage  (to  the  beet-sugar  indus^)  was  still  verygn^'i 

Cuban  sugars  are  practically  sold  on  a  parity  or  price  basis  of  the  free-duty  ruH 
of  our  insular  possessions,  especially  Porto  Rico. 

The  20  per  cent  differential  in  favor  of  Cuba  simply  enabled  Cuba  to  compeU  tM 
certain  extent  with  the  full  duty-paying  sugars  from  other  countries  and  even  thi»  i| 

garent  advantage  disappeared  when  the  full-duty  augara  sold  in  competitiun  %>l 
uban  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  in  turn  competed  with  the  free-duty  sugan  *^i  ^ 
insular  possessions. 

It  is  only  at  such  times  when  raw  sugar  sells  at  a  very  low  price  that  Cuba  is  em>  ^ 
to  sell  its  sugar  in  competition  with  the  full -duty  sugars,  and  since  the  eoactn^n* 
the  emergency  tariff  tne  full-duty  sugars  have  successfully  competed  with  iQt4 
sugars. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff,  Cuban,  as  well  as  fuIMvl 
sugars,  have  sold  on  a  price  b&<ds  equivalent  to  free-duty  sugaiv  and  at  no  time  W  tl 
increased  tariff  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  been  borne  bv  the  American  conduiDer.  I 
times  refiners  have  purchased  full-duty  sugars  and  Cuban  sugars  at  a  adightlv  hLti 
price  and  only  where  these  sugars  were  reexported  to  Furope  and  the  benefit  f*i  -i 
drawback  obtained.)  The  increased  tariff,  tnerefore,  has  in  all  cases  been  borne  1 
the  Cuban  producer. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  any  increased  tariff  will  continue  to  be  borne  by  u 
Cuban  producer.  That  Cuba  is  not  benefited  by  the  differential  in  her  favor  i«  ^i 
known.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  furnished  to  the  Ci.n^ 
pursuant  to  section  704  of  Title  VII  of  the  act  of  September  8, 1916,  on  "  RedpriKit] 
and  commercial  treaties,"  clearly  shows  that  the  American  price  thnra^iottt  toe  U:^ 
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part  of  esch  year  was  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  and  not 
on  the  foil-duty  sngare,  and  the  American  consumer  gained  all  or  most  of  the  remitted 
daty  througfh  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

llie  American  price  throughout  prior  years  was  consequently  on  the  basis  of  the 
Cuban  duty  and  tney  inured  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  consumer  and  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  American  consumer  was  gaining  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
iroffl  preference  to  Cuban  sugar. 

Tlie  Tariff  Commission  reached  certain  general  conclusions  on  this  subject,  one  cl 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Tlie  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  appear  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
reciprocity  to  a  much  less  significant  degree  than  do  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  CTuba." 

.\anuning  therefore  that  any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  not  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  but  by  the  Cuban  sugar  producer,  the  present  proposed  increase  is 
opposed  on  the  i^una  that  it  will  do  serious  injury  to  the  larRO  amount  of  American 
capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  Tlie  proposed  tariff,  no  matter  what 
its  avowed  purpoee  may  be,  is  either  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  a  tariff  to  protect  American 
industries.  Wnatever  may  be  its  purpose  the  arguments  to  be  hereinafter  advanced 
apply  with  equal  force. 

Asuming  solely  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  our  own  sugar  production  and  that 
of  our  insular  possessions  need  protection,  it  is  urged  on  your  committee  that  the  Cuban 
suear  industry,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  an  American 
industry  uid  institution. 

Due  to  changes  in  ownership  that  have  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  nimiber  of  years, 
and  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  the  American  investor  attracted  by  the  lavor- 
ahle  geograpfiical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Cuba,  the  seeming  protection  afforded  by 
the  various  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  especially  the  treaty  of  1903, 
deemed  himself  safe  in  making  large  investments  in  Cuban  sugar  mills,  lands,  allied 
and  associated  industries  and  businesses,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  brief 
and  its  supporting  exhibits  to  present  to  your  committee  the  extent  of  such  invest- 
ments. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  and  it  is  the  belief  that  the  data  secured  is 
ressonably  accurate.  It  is  supported  in  many  instances  by  the  latest  balance  sheets 
of  the  corporations  whose  data  is  quoted.  Recourse  has  Seen  had  to  approved  and 
reliable  financial  agencies^  sugar-trade  agencies^  those  familiar  with  the  sugar  business, 
and  officers  of  the  corporations  whose  names  are  set  forth. 

Kxhibit»  have  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief  which  it  is 
l«lieved  will  startle  and  amaze  your  committee  as  to  the  vast  extent  of  American 
•  apita]  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  From  the  best  sources  available  it 
appears  that  the  securities  outstanding,  such  as  bonds,  stock,  etc.,  are  widely  held 
aod  distributed  among  investors  of  the  United  States. 

Before  quoting  the  total  of  these  figures  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  tne  Cuban  sugar  industry 
i^  fatf  (greater  than  the  combined  amount  of  American  investments  in  the  United 
^^taten  beet^ugar  properties,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  the  sugar  industries 
'^  otir  entire  insular  possessions. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  our  sugar  industries  need  protection,  the  Cuban  industry, 
rt'tically  owned  bv  Americans  and  in  which  the  American  investing  'public  is 
yiMlly  interested  and  involving  more  than  the  combined  investment  of  this  country's 
^onr  industry  and  that  of  its  insular  possessions,  is  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of 
pfntection- 

C-ertainly  if  a  1  cent  per  pound  duty  was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  our  sugar 
i:>i'^triee»  now  that  it  appeara  that  our  industry  in  Cuba  is  vastly  greater,  the  pro- 
t»^tirtQ  to  our  own  investment  should  not  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  our  industry 
lai.uba. 

The  proposed  increase  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  it  may  afford  a 
jrrttfT  meavure  of  protection  to  our  own  sugar  industry,  would  ruin  our  industry  in 
^'iHaand  utterly  oestroy  our  American  investment  there. 

In  tabulating  the  schedules  accompanying  this  brief,  the  endeavor  has  been  made 
to*how. 

1-  The  investments  of  companies  in  Cuba  represented  by  corporations  organized 
i'j  th^  United  States  and  including  companies  or  sugar  estates  solely  owned  by 
Ammcans. 
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2.  Sugar  estates  financed  by  American  banking  and  other  American  interests  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  controlled  and  owned  by  them. 

3.  American-owned  interests  located  in  Cuba  dependent  entirely  or  in  great  part 
upon  its  sugar  industry. 

4.  American  manufacturers  and  business  houses  dependent  in  whole  or  in  great 
part  upon  Uieir  business  with  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 

5.  The  investment  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  investment  in  the  cane-su^r  industry  of  Louisiana  and  Te^cas. 

7.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico. 

8.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

9.  Investment  in  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Schedules  5  to  9,  inclusive^  have  beentcuEen  from  such  publications  as  *' Moody  V^ 
and  other  well-known  agencies^  and  where  no  other  data  was  available  the  rating 
given  by  the  commercial  agencies  has  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Cuba's  production  of  sugar  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

As  the  present  crop  is  not  yet  completed,  the  crop  ending  in  1920  is  taken  afi  a  hs^z 
for  production.  That  crop  m  round  numlers  amounted  to  3,72o,0C0  tons  and  again 
using  approximate  fipiires  the  production  in  the  mills  owned  and  controlled  bv  Ameri- 
can capital  amounted  to  2,5C0,0C0  tons  or  about  67  per  cent.  It  appears,  tLerefore, 
that  with  a  production  Of  more  than  two- thirds  owned  by  American  capital  in  Cul  a, 
this  production  exceeds  the  entire  production  of  the  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  induhtr>' 
of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions. 

Or  to  state  it  more  definitely,  the  amount  of  Cuban  cane  sugar  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  furnished  entirely  by  American  capital. 

When  we  come  to  the  amount  of  money  involved,  the  figures  are  even  more  etartline. 
Over  11,000,000,000  appears  to  be  invested  in  Cuban  sugar  mills  and  its  allied  busine^ 
dependent  upon  sugar.  The  combined  investment  of  the  beet-sugar  industrv  of  the 
United  States,  its  cane  sugar  and  its  insular  posEessions,  aggregates  $545,000, oOo. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  investments  is  as  follows: 

CUBA. 

Sugar  mills  and  estates  owned  b>r  Americans |62I,  219, 7ri6 

Sugar  estates  controlled  by  Americans  by  reason  of  their  being  financed 

by  Americans ^ 125,  OCO,  000 

Investments  in  Cuba  owned  by  Americans  dependent  entirely  upon 

the  sugar  business .' •  156, 250, 000 

Amounts  due  Americans  for  machinery,  merchandiEe,  and  supplies 

and  secured  in  part  by  equipment  trusts,  etc 128,  GOO.  OCO 

Total 1, 031, 069,  7Cf. 

Beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States 172,  610,  C22 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States 32, 828, 407 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico 59,  70S,  527 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 208, 91 1 ,  l>20 

Cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands 71 ,  200,  CCO 

Total 545,258,476 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  proposed  permanent  increare  is  CO  per 
cent  hieher  than  the  present  tariff,  a  very  considerable  increase  (this  is  after  the 
differential  of  20  per  cent  is  taken  into  consideration).  In  dollars  and  cents  and  a?  a 
revenue  measure  it  means  $35,000,000  more  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  presently  show  the  ruinous  result  to  the  American  investment  in  Cuba,  an 
industry  of  over  $1,000,000,000  is  at  stake  and  has  its  existence  threatened  by  a  tariff 
which  will  >deld  $35,000,000.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  m(an 
$35,000,000  to  the  Ignited  States  and  for  these  reasons: 

If  the  basis  of  our  belief  that  this  increased  tariff  will  niin  the  American  inv4*Ft- 
mcnt  in  Cuba  is  correct,  it  will  also  ruin  the  (Hiban  investment  in  sugar  and  this  wi  U 
certainly  result  in  a  vast  reduction  of  the  sugar  production  in  Cuba, 

The  imports  of  su^ar  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  will  be  coirespondinply  le«?s« 
and  the  T.nitcd  States  will  not  be  able  to  fill  the  national  sugar  bowl,  because  if  i'lil  a, 
with  the  differential  in  her  favor,  can  not  produce  sugar,  then  the  full  dutv  n^ieant 
can  not  be  produced,  and  this  country  and  our  insular  possessions  do  not  fnmiph  half 
the  amount  of  sugar  needed  in  the  Vnited  States.  (The  full  duty  stipara  are  ni»t 
sufficient  in  volume  to  make  up  the  difference.) 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  are,  of  couree,  problematical,  but  it  will  be  con- 
siderably lees  than  the  $35,000,000  expected  besides  jeopardizing  the  $50,000,000  no 
obtained  from  the  present  duty.  In  other  words  the  decreased  imports  are  not  likely 
0  realize  any  duties  to  the  United  States  more  than  is  being  at  present  realized  and  if 
this  be  tnie'  an  investment  of  $1,000,000,000  of  American  capital  has  been  ruined  or 
ruined  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hope  that  a  revenue  will  be  produced. 

The  American  companies  that  now  operate  in  Cuba  have  and  expect  to  continue 
to  pay  laige  taxes  to  the  United  States,  both  in  the  shape  of  corporate  taxes  and  in- 
come taxes.  To  ruin  this  industry  or  cripple  it  will  aeprive  the  United  States  of 
obtaining  these  taxes  to  a  far  ereater  extent  than  the  amount  of  revenue  expected  to 
be  obtained  through  the  tarin  increase.  Our  own  sugars  produced  in  this  country 
and  our  insular  possessions  pay  no  duty  and  furnish  no  revenue  to  the  Government  in 
the  seiue  of  a  duty  eauivalent  to  the  tariff;  therefore  is  it  fair  to  the  American  invest- 
ment in  the  su^  industry  in  Cuba  to  cause  a  duty  to  be  paid  due  solely  to  the  mere 
fact  that  Cuba  is  classed  as  a  foreign  country? 

Cuba  was  ormnally  a  Spanish  jjossession,  the  same  as  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Ifllande.  At  the  succeastul  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain  we  acquired  by  pur- 
chase the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  and  they  became  part  of  tlie 
United  States. 

Cuba  was  granted  independence.  *  The  United  States  looked  with  approval  on  the 
effort  of  the  Cubans  to  establish  an  independent  from  of  government.  Cuba  was 
lETanted  full,  free,  and  independent  government  (except  as  limited  by  the  Piatt 
amendment)  by  the  approval  of  the  United  States,  llie  entire  industry  of  Cuba 
revolves  around  sugar;  it  is  its  life,  it  is  its  main  artery;  cripple  or  ruin  it  and  the 
entire  economic  life  of  Cuba  is  at  an  end. 

While  granted  independence,  the  two  other  sugar-producing  countries,  the  Philip- 
pioe  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  gained  measurably  more  by  becoming  a  part  of  tbe 
United  States,  as  their  sugars  came  in  free. 

Cuban  sugan  pay  a  duty.  Our  unselfishness  in  granting  Cuba  independence 
should  not  be  made  a  sham  independence,  if  her  main  article  of  livelihood  is  taxed 
merely  under  the  guise  of  being  a  loreign  country.  It  must  pay  a  duty  on  its  principal 
*ud  practically  sole  commodity,  especially  when  it  appears  that  that  commodity  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  owned  by  Americans  and  American  capital. 

Nor  will  any  ot  our  own  industries  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  be  affected.  Prior 
^0  tbe  admisnon  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  was  claimed  by  our  beet-sugar  industry 
teat  ruin  would  stare  it.  in.  the  face  if  these  sugars  were  admitted  duty  free.  That 
f^  has  not  taken  phK^»  but  the  beot-suear  industry  has  been  more  prosperous  than 
W<w.  When  the  Philippine  Islands  ana  Porto  Rico  were  admitted,  the  same  claim 
w  ruin  was  ad>*anced,  and  again  it  did  not  happen.  When  Cuba  was  granted  a  20 
p^  cent  differential  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  claim  was  again  urged  not  only 
f'^  tbe  beet-sugar  industry  but  this  time  by  lie  Porto  Rico  ana  Philippine  sugar 
•it'^Ttttflt  but  again  it  did  not  happen.  These  interests  went  on  and  prospered  just  9ie 
^^.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  tne  amount  of  duty  which  can  be  exacted,  and  the 
^'^■j'naed  tariff  would  be  ruinous  to  the  American  interests  in  Cuba  as  well  as  Cuba 
Jwl,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Ftirmaay  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War  the  sales  price  of  Cuban  sugars 
'v  aroand  2  cents  a  pound.  The  United  States  Equalization  Board  bought  the 
•  wj«ja  crops  of  1917-18  and  1918-19  at  a  fixed  price.  These  years  are  no  cnterion, 
*M  the  oooditions  which  existed  *in  1919-20  after  the  armistice,  when  prices  of  all 
<*fliinoditi«  increased  to  unheard-of  levels,  furnished  no  comparison;  but  this  year 
«^-  r.2>i  that  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  is  down  to  approximately  2  cents  a  pound  in 

^l»e  proposed  duty  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  it  costs  to  produce  a  bag  of  sugar. 
^  aen  suair  was  selling  in  Cuba  at  2  cents  a  pound  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  generally 
7*-'tded  that  a  well  nianaged  mill  could  earn  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
i<*pcndiiig  upon  its  locatioOt  the  condition  of  its  cane,  and  its  milling  machinery. 

^t  pnsent,  that  10  during  this  year,  at  the  price  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar  in 
/^••a  no  such  profit  could  be  made  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  price  of  pro- 
•'^on  has  increased  enormously  and  is  not  yet  back  to  prewar  levels.  As  a  result 
?t4cucally  all  the  sugar  mills  in  Ouba  operated  this  year  at  a  very  large  loss.  And  on 
J^'p  of  this  they  have  been  conopelled  to  stand,  as  previously  shown,  the  loss  entailed 
'■Mb*  increased  Fordney  tarin  which  it  is  proposed  to  perpetuate. 

u  without  this  increased  tariff  a  loss  was  had,  it  needs  no  citation  of  figures  or 
y-^^Jided  aigimieait  to  show  that  the  loss  would  be  so  much  greater  by  reason  of  having 
'•^  »Uad  the  increased  tariff.     It  simply  will  mean  the  inability  to  continue  the  in- 
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diistry  and  even  if  the  cost  of  manufacturing  ia  reduced  to  nrewar  levels,  it  will  not 
compensate  for  the  increased  tariff  but  the  loss  will  be  simply  lessened. 

It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  efficiency  and  modem  economic  methods 
without  the  burden  of  the  increased  tariff  that  the  American  investment  in  Cuba  can 
be  safeguarded  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  be  obliterated  and  an  extremely  small 
profit  obtained. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  is  requested  to  pive  serious  heed  and  thought  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  at  all  times  realize  that  in  its  final  analysis  this 
increased  tariff  solely  affects  Cuba  because  the  other  full  duty  paying  sugars  play  but  a 
small  part  in  our  consumption  and  that  it  is  mainly  American  d^pitad  in  Ciiba  that  is 
being  penalized  and  its  very  existence  seriously  threatened. 

It  will  be  for  others  to  point  out  additional  reasons  in  opx)06ition  to  the  proposed 
tariff. 

This  brief  is  not  concerned  with  the  Cuban  point  of  view,  however  urgent  and  mer- 
itorious it  may  be,  it  is  concerned  solely  with  American  industry  operated  in  Cuba 
with  a  belief  that  it  should  have  the  ample  protection  which  this  country  seems  to 
have  extended  by  its  treatment  of  Cuba  and  its  treaties,  and  the  protection  the  other 
American  sugar  industries  now  obtain.  * 

(1)  American  companies  operating  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  v^hich  are  owned  or  controlled  ^y 

Am£ricans. 


Name  of  company. 


Cuba  Cane  Su^r  Corpora- 
tion (New  York  corpora- 
tion). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Co.  (New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion): 
Cuban  corporations— 
Tinguaro  Sugar  Co. . . 
Colonial  Sugar  Co. . . . 
Mercedita  Sugar  Co. . 
San  Manuel  Sugar  Co 
Chaparra  Sugar  Ck).. 
Uniaad  Sugar  Co. . . , 
Francisco  Sugar  Co.  (New 
Jersey  corporation). 

Do 

Manati  SugarCo.  (New  York 

corporation). 
Tuinicu  Sugar  Co.  (New 
York  corporation),  (oper- 
ating company,  Cia.  Azuc. 
Tuinicu,  Cuban  corpora- 
Uon). 

Do 

Tacajo    Sugar    Co.    (New 

York  corporation). 
Washington  Sugar  Co.  (New 
York  corporation). 


Sugar  mills  oper- 
ated. 


Mercedes. 


Socorro 

Conchita 

FeUz 

Alava 

St.  Qertrudis.. 

Soledad 

Perseveranda. 

Lequeito 

Maria  Victoria. 

La  Julia 

San  Ignado 

Lugareno 

Moron , 

Stewart 

Jagueyal , 

Violeta , 


Tinguaro... 
Constanda. 
Mercedita.. 

Delidas 

Chaparra... 
Unidad.... 
Francisco.. 


£Ua.... 
Manati. 


Tuinicu. 


Tacajo 

Washington. 


Production, 

1920  crop 

(bags). 


8to(dEs,  bonds, 
and  other  se- 
curities out- 
standing. 


336,581 


2S9, 
212, 
108, 
288, 
105, 
125, 
123, 

98, 
110, 
192, 

79, 
204, 

eii. 

447, 
371, 
184, 


031 
524 
001 
654 
031 
182 
665 
536 
502 
534 
278 
972 
031 
684 
609 
206 


250,920 
126, 171 
115,577 
578,738 
420,876 
83,338 
345,667 

136,618 
873,150 

255,522 


143,924 
160,691 


|80,000,00a00 


7,000,000.00 
8,983,044.00 
3,500,00a00 
8,300,000  00 
23,300,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
5,667,80a00 

2,100,000.00 
14,500,000.00 

2,054,000.00 


1,000,000.00 
5,900,000.00 

600,000.00 


Total 


1124,000^000.00 


7,000, 
8,983, 
3,500, 
8,300, 

23,300, 
3,000, 

15,981, 


ooaoo 

044.00 
OOQlOO 

ooaoo 

OOQlOO 

ooaoo 

988.26 


5,292,513.87 
21,500,000.00 

5,093,040.78 


3,081,034.58 
9,346,629194 

1,373,09a  61 


Aentfe 
of  land 
inCufaft 
owned 
orooD- 
trailed. 


747,  «fl 
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I  Ameriean  companies  operatina  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 

Americans — Continued . 


NftiM  of  flompftny* 


SugMr  mills  oper- 
ated. 


mto  Atagn   Sagar    Co. 
(Debware  corporation) . 

Do 

Do 

A  Aoguitlii   Sogur    Co. 

iCobftn  oorpocatSoD  owned 

by  AiMfkins). 

ilad«d  Basv  Co.  (Caban 

nrponcioo    oamed     by 

AsKileiDS). 

mas  Sofv  Co.  (Cuban 

qorporuioo    owned     by 


). 

■  J.  Petenoa  (American 
evn«i). 

mitaSapr  Co.  (American 
oorpQFBuoo). 

QKitaDaiDoSofarCkx.  (New 
iawyoorporaUon). 

Do 

Do 

h.  Axoc  Andres  Oomec 
M«Da  (Cohan  eorporation 
ovnod  by  Americans). 

Do 

ikiads  Supr  0>.  (Caban 
wpontion  owned  by 
Amflrkaos). 

Do 

liM  fnix   Co.    (New 
'«»y  eonMretioni). 
Do 

^nrtan  Bosv '  Reanins 
u.   iGaotiml    Conagna) 
(Nev  Joney  oorporatian). 
Do 

MiT  GarpanUon  (owned' 

bv  Hcntey  Cacpoiation, 

D«tevinoarpontion). 
Do 

^aoit  (>ibana''(Caban' 
?n"«tion    owned     by 


Punta  Alegra. 


Florida 

Trinidad 

San  Angostin. 


Soledad. 


(Caracas. 


San  Ramon. 


Ermita. 


Soledad. 


Isabel 

LasOmos — 
Oomes  Mena. 


•  •  9  •  • 


Amistad. 
Miranda. 


Palmarito. 
Boston — 


Preston.. 
Conagua. 


IK). 


Jarann.. 
Bosarlo. 


Hersbey... 
Jatlbonloo. 


*=tt  A&sSoprCo.  (Cuban 
^'PVMttB    owned     by 


Do. 


Jobabo. 
Hatmo. 


Santa  Ana. 
Palma 


AltoCedro. 


Capey. 


New  Niquero. 


Cuba. 


^Soriino  Sugar  Ck). 
2tfan  earporation  owned 
jrAairietns). 
*P^  Alto  Cedro  Sugar 
^  'Cvben  earporation 
•IpMbyAanricans). 
«»i  Oipoy  Co.  (Cuban 
"P«»tiQn    owned     by 

?J  %!!?«  Sugar   Co. 
J^,  1  **  orporatlon). 
•tr»iCabi8o|^Co.(New 
^^<y  earporation), 

i>J".;;;;; 

»lt-.uc  rrQHCor(Mawaie 
*^  W.  Loft  (Ameriean 

r>o.. 

^^»iiipirQ)lYDdaware|  Baraqua 

W  ADMrican  Sugar  (3o. 
|2f\  J«^«y  C<rparatlon). 
m  C«Qiit  Sogsr  Corpora- 
trP!'i'^"»PflraUon) 
■••CnaSaprCo    . 


Flora 

Saratoga 

CayoMi^mbi. 


Duloe  Nombre. 


De  Jesus  (Loft). 


Nardsa. 


Santa  Oedlia. 


CapeCrus. 

•  AhoK^ttitrei^  no  par  ralne. 


Production, 

1020  crop 

(bags). 


284,566 

258,462 

80,592 

125,000 

106,603 

179,741 

04,322 

122,997 

111,645 

50,908 

69,513 

330,179 


220,000 
136,041 


27,697 
479,671 

353,963 
563,121 


216,350 


104,355 
136,231 


323,047 
96,117 


50,380 
245,338 


214,767 

112,606 

100,030 

145,657 

70,769 
51,992 


Stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  se- 
curities out- 
standing. 


012, 014, 55a  00 


49,300 
412,063 

242,212 

56,905 

101,748 


8,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

4,250,000.00 

l,500,00a00 
1,950,000.00 


12,870,247.00 


12,200,000.00 


6,786,601.60 


15,000,000.00 


14,500,00a00 


14,900,000.00 
12,400,00a00 

8,100,000.00 

6,700,000.00 

5,158,223.00 


0,400,000.00 

i5,'666,'66a66' 


65o,ooaoo 

I3,525,00a00 
6,000,000.00 
3,250,000.00 

i,250,ooaoo 


Total  assets. 


$30,345,422.00 


8,200,000.00 


3, 000,0001 00 

8,900,000.00 

3,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


12,870,247.00 


29,884,30106 


20,728,493.35 


42,000,000.00 


30,ooo,ooaoo 
ii,5oo,ooaoo 


18,303,354.33 


14,900,00a00 
12,400,00a00 


8,100,000.00 


6,700,000.00 


5,158,223.00 


13,500,00a00 


i5,ooo,ooaoo 


3,500,000.00 
8,258,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

4,217,607.00 

3,ooo,ooaoo 


Acreage 
of  land 
in  Cuba 
owned 
or  con- 
troUed. 


196,226 


25,000 


20,000 

25,000 

20,000 
25,000 


57,647 


100,000 


100,000 


350,000 


300,000 
100,000 


50,000 


220,501 


33,200 
33,057 


24,333 


46,334 


57,500 


20,000 


125,000 


20,000 
83,000 

7,467 

10,600 

10,000 


L 
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(1)  American  companies  operating  sv^ar  mills  in  Cvha  uhich  are  avmed  or  contrct' 

Amencans — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


Matanzas  American  Sugar  Co. 

(Delaware  corporation). 
Central   Teresa   Sugar   Co. 

(Maryland  ccnrporation). 
Central  Sufar  Corporation 

(New  YorK  corporation). 

Cuban  Sumr  Mills  Co 

Peterson,  Barker  &  HiU 

C.  A.  (Central  Havanna 

Central  Armonia  (3o 

Hires  Sugar  Co 

La  Paz  Sugar  Co 

Constancia  Sugar  Co , 

Hormiguero  Sugar  Co 

StaC.  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Lucia  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Maria  Sugar  Co 

Cuban  Sugar  Refining  Co. . . 
Cia.  A£uc.  San  Vicente , 


Sugar  mills  oper- 
ated. 


Total. 


Jesus  Maria. 


(Central  Teresa. 


Central  Fe. 


Production, 

1920  crop 

(bags). 


La  Franda.. 

Oerado 

Habana 

Armonia 

Dos  Rosas. . 
Por  Fuesa. . 
(3onstancia.. 
Hormiguero. 

Juragua 

Santa  Lucia. 
Santiy  Maria. 


100,025 

192,001 

190,968 

75,423 

40,010 

87,267 

67,964 

52,660 

71,171 

137,836 

216,200 

36,542 

254,006 

44,048 


San  Vicente. 


79,771 


14,990,026 


Stocks.bonds, 
and  othe 
curities  out 
standing. 


12,500,000  00 
3,600,00a00 
4,600,000.00 
1,600.000.00 

Jiff 

2,09S,575w00 
580,30a00 


Totali 


■  ±crm 

,  ii.(.c! 
(fin* 
orti.1 


t2,9oo^ooaoo 


1" 


6»25O»OOaO0        HP 

6,2oo,ooaa»      ui- 


2,60O,OOaL4M> 
1,G00,O00l«> 
3,600,  OOOl  00 

2,5oo,ooaoo 
2,ooo,ooaoo 

2,790,000  00 

6,ooo,ooaoo 

7,500,  OOa  00 

1,200,  ooa  00 

8L  000,0001 00 

i,75o,ooaoi> 

2.0a6,57S.m 
1,926,400.17 


as 

.V 

2 


1 
•t 

3» 


366,516,340.00    621,210,700.00    4.4V 


*  Based  on  production  basis. 

(2)  Sugar  estates  financed  by  American  banking  and  other  insHtutiong  and  praciirai 

controlled  by  them. 

[Production,  1920  crop.]  Bao 

Central  Mascota  (San  Lino)..... \^'*' 

Central  Parque  Alto ^**  * 

Central  Dos  Uennanoe  (Cienfuegoe) CO  *\ 

Central  Canariaa  (San  Jerman) ^  ^ 

Central  Agramonte  (Vertientes  Sugar  Co.) 31''  H 

Central  Vertientes  (Vertientes  Sugar  Co.) 

Central  Andorra  ^Cia.  Azuc.  Andorra) *^  '^ 

Central  Araujo  (C  ia.  Azuc.  Araujo) T'  ' 

Central  Estrella  (Cia.  Azuc.  Estrella) l*-  H 

Central  El  Pilar  (Cia.  Azuc.  Pilar) i::*    1 

Central  Lutgardita  (Sagua  Sugar  (jo.) «•-  '•' 

Central  San  Isidro  (Sagua  Sug^  Co.) 1''-  " 

Central  Sta.  Rosa  (Sagua  Sugar  Co.) lU  '1 

Central  Progresso  (Laurentino  Garcia) l*"'  "^ 

Central  Sta.  Amalia  (Laurentino  Garcia) H*''  "I 

Central  San  Cristobal  (Calcavecchia) »''l  *•' 

Central  San  Cristobal  (Cia.  Azuc.  San  Cristobal) '•**  ' 

Central  Triunfo  (Juan  Menendez) "0  - 

Central  Sta.  Rita  (Cia.  Azuc.  Caobillas) ^''  ^ 

Central  San  Antonio  (Vicente  G,  Abreu) "-   - 

Central  Orozco  (Cia.  Orozco) l***.  ^ ' 

Central  Santo  Tomas  (Cia.  Azuc.  Sto.  Tomae) y^.  •*' 

Central  Tamona U'*  '' 

Central  Fajardo H  ij^ 

Central  Nombre  de  Dioe "^^  -- 

Central  Union \^^  -"*' 

Central  Espana 4*Ki.  -"^ 

Central  Altamira '0  ► ' 

Central  Fidencia ^*^  * ! 

Central  Pastora oi>^ 

ToUl 3,U^1" 
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(3;  Ameriamrovmed  interesU  located  in  Cuba  dependent  entirely  or  in  great  part  upon 

its  sugar  industry. 

Cuba  Railroad  (this  company  runs  through  the  section  where  most  of  the 
millfl  are  located  and  is  entirel^r  dependent  upon  the  su^  mills  both 
in  the  hauling  of  cane  to  the  nulls,  the  taking  of  the  finished  sugar  to 
the  ports,  and  the  hauling  of  merchandise  and  supplies  to  and  from 
the  mills) 

Cuba  Co 


.American  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Cuba 

Munson  Steamship  Co 

New  York  A  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co 

Cuba  Distilling  Co.  (engaged  in  the  carrying  of  molasses  from  sugar  mills, 

including  box  cars,  tank  cars,  etc.,  etc.) 

Independent  warehouses 

Wdwin  Locomotive  Co 

Unerican  Locomotive  Co 

[ntemational  General  Electric  Co 


165, 800, 000 

26, 150, 000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

3,500,000 

30, 000, 000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

20,000,000 


Total : 156,250,000 

4 1  Amounts  due  Americans  for  machinery^  inerchandise,  and  supplies  secured  in  part 

by  liens,  etc. 

f ulton  Iron  Works |2, 500, 000 

heading  Iron  Works 350, 000 

roxBros.  ACo 750,000 

Tahous  manufacturers,  etc.,  holding  commercial  pax)er  of  sugar  mills 
and  other  securities  and  held  by  American  banks 125, 000, 000 

Total 128,600,000 

(5)  United  Stales  heet-sugar  factories. 


Name. 

Refineries  operated. 

Common 
stock. 

Preferred. 

Bonds. 

Total 

securities 

issued. 

Outstand- 
ing capital 

and 
surplus. 

tiiTj*^  Sugar  Co 

Alyardo,  Tracy,  Calif. . 

Ogden,    Logan,    Cor- 
nish.      Smitlifield, 
Lewiston,       Utah; 
Berley,  Paul,  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho. 

Oxnard.  Chino,  Calif; 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.; 
Rorky  Ford,  Lamar, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Blissfield,  Mich.;  Find- 
lay.  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Loveland,  Eaton, 
Greeley,    Windsor, 
Longmont,   Fort 
Collins,       Sterling, 
Brash,    Fort    Mor- 
ean,  Brighton,  Colo.; 
Billings,    Missoula, 
Mont.;  Gering, 
Scottsbluff,      Bov- 
ance,  Nebr.;  Lovell, 
Wyo. 

Waverly,  Iowa 

Detroit,    Caro,    Bay 
City,     Sebewaing, 
Saginaw,    Alma, 
Criswell,  Mich.;  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Bay     City,     Mount 
Pleasant,   Mich.; 
Paulding,  Ohio. 

HoUand,    St.    Louis, 
Mich.;  Decatur,  Ind. 

Swink,  Colo.;   Hunt- 
ington Beach,  Calif.; 
Sheridan,        Wyo.; 
Santa  Ana,   Calif.; 
Phoenix,    Aric.; 
-    Delta,  Colo. 

$1,500,000 
25,000,000 

15^000,000 

5,000,000 
15,000,000 

&50,000 
7,600,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 
290,000 

1600,000 

$2,100,000 
11,824,400 

20,000,000 

2,480,600 
28,630,000 

550,000 
11,174,600 

3,000,000 

2,212,540 
3,990,000 

$2, 543, 130 
14,100,440 

25,346,362 
3, 481, 024 

kC  »«uQated  Sugar  Co. 

tr-Tiran  Beet  Sugar 

*'.:eaiali?ugarCo. . 
'**»:  Weston  Sugar 

rvjsiicarCo 

15,000,000 
5,000,000 

• 

15,000,000 

28,630,000 

550,  OCO 
14,152,606 

3,910,501 

2,643,120 
6,315,030 

f«mcui  Sugar  Co 

'*i^t4»  Sugar  Co 

^-  i     St.      Looia 

'«.   -^ugar  Corpora- 

« 

5,000,000 

800,000 
3,700,000 

88,700 

81527— 22— 8CH  5- 
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(5)  United  States  beet-mgar  factorief — Continued. 


Name. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. . 

Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co. 

(Inc.). 

Menominee  River 
Sugar  Co. 

Minnesota  Sugar  Co 

Northern  Sugar  Corpo- 
ration. 

Peoples  Sugar  Co 

Union  Sugar  Co 

Spreckles  Sugar  Refln- 
ineCo. 

Anaheim  Sugar  Co 


Total. 


Refineries  operated. 


15    factories— Utah, 
Idaho,  Washington. 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif.... 


Menominee,  Mich . 


Chaska.Minn 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Utah 

Betteravia,  CaUf . 
California 


Anaheim,  Calif. 


Common 
stock. 


$30,000,000 

1,000,000 

825,000 

1,200,000 


18,125 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 

547,800 


Preferred. 


Bonds. 


S8, 000,  OOOJSSI,  730, 000 124,  W,  ^ 

i,ooQ.ood  \,m.\ 


$600,000' 
1,600,000 

1,000,000 


300,000 


Total 

securities 

issued. 


Oatstaod* 

ingcaolal 

and 

surplus. 


825,000: 

1,210,250| 
1,600,0001 

828,396 
2,530,000 
5,000,000 


825.0^ 

1,  isn.o^ 


847,800!    l.46.\irt 


142,017.:. 


Estimated  worth  of  United  States  beet-sv^ar  factories  based  on  capitalizcUion. 

Capital 

Ohio  Sugar  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ohio $400,  Wi 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich 20<>,0C 

Independent  Sugar  Co. ,  Marine  City,  Mich 750, 0( 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich dUO, 0( 

Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich 1, 895»<K 

Chippewa  Sugar  Refining  Co. ,  Chippjowa  Falls,  Wis 500.  n 

United  States  Sugar  Co.,  Madison,  Wis 700,  (X 

Rock  County  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis ^00, « 

Green  Bay  Sugar  Co. ,  Green  Bay,  Wis 1, 000,  W 

Iowa  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  Belmond,  Iowa. 1, 100, 

Garden  City  Sugar  Co.,  Garden  City,  Kans 2, 677, 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Sugar  City,  Colo 750.  * 

Wyoming  Sugar  Co.,  Worland,  Wyo 1, 00(>, 

Layton  Sugar  Co.,  Layton,  Utah 1, 000,1' 

Beet  Growers  Sugar  Co.,  Rigby,  Idaho 3, 000, 

Gunnison  Valley  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1, 32;>, 

Hooper  Sugar  Co. ,  Ogden,  Utah 1, 000,  i 

Idaho  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Co. ,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho 4, 500.  • 

Sacramento  Valley  SuKir  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 2, 210. 0 

Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co.  .Denver,  Colo 596.  -1 

Sheridan  Sugar  Co.,  benver,  Colo 730.  i 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 500, < 

Springville-Mapleton  8^;ar  Co.,  Prove,  tJtah 900,  \ 

Toledo  Sugar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  .^ 458.  ^ 

l,0(K),i 

1,000.1 


West  Cache  Sugar  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wisconsin  Sugar  Co.,  Menominee,  Wis 


Total 30,  592. : 

(6)  Louisiana  and  Texas  cane-sugar  operators  ^Capital  and  net  worth  based  on  mrrmrM 

ratings. 

R.  C.  Martin  Sons  (Inc.),  Albemarle $50. 

W.  I.  Haas,  Alexandria 75Ct. 

Clarence  C.  Barten,  Avoca 204>. 

Oakley  Sugar  Co. ,  Avoca 125. 

J.  M.  Pharr  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  Berwick 750. 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory.  Broussard 2<»f». 

Shirley  Co.  (Inc.),  Bunkie L;^^V 

Smedes  Bros.  (Inc.).  Cade 300, 

Shadyside  Co.  (Ltd.),  Calumet 300, 

Oscar  Zenor.  Calumet , 300, 


SUGAB,  MOLASSES,  AND  MAJiTUFACTXTBES  OF. 
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'«DterviIIe  Co.,  Centerville 

loreira,  Lehwan  &  Moreira,  Centerville 

1)1061  broe.  &  Co.,  Central 

)evall  Planting  Co^  Chamberlain i 

foungBville  Su«ar  Factory  (Ltd.),  Youngsville 

..  X.  Folfle,  White  Castle 

iary  &  Tuma,  Washington 

Jougy  Planting  Co.,  Wallace : 

¥ebre  Steit  Co.  (Ltd.),  Vacherie 

'OioD  Planting  St  Manufacturing  Co.,  Union 

Vaverly  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 

ionh  dc  L^garde  Sugar  Planters,  Thebodaux 

lobichaux  &  Roger,  Thebodaux 

JmcBt  Roger  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 

In.  Andrae  Price,  Thebadoux 

^vertrMorvant  Planting  Co.,  Thebodaux 

-agard  Cleophas  Co.  (Ltd.),  Thebodaux 

J.  (t.  Robiaiaux  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ttdlieu 

Ilanchard  Planting  Co.  (Ltd.),  Tallieu 

Vaguespoch  &  Haydel,  St.  Patrick 

hrtave  Koussel,  St.  Amelia 

louawlBroe.  &  Co.,  St.  Amelia 

ira.Miard  Bros.,  St.  Amelia 

Itirk  BroB^  Roeedale 

/)pg\iew  Sugar  Co.,  Remy 

fcre  A  Grangnard,  Edgard 

I.  W  Oocke,  Ellindale 

W  McGolIam,  Ellindale 

IcCollam  Bros. ,  ElUndale 

IcCoJlam  &  Cocke,  Ellindale 

D.  Shaffer,  Ellindale 

fmh  Sugar  Co.,  Erath 

wuih  Bend  Sugpar  Factory  .Foster 

Wleview  Plantation  Co. ,  Franklin 

^owpt  A  Forster,  Franklin 

'Jauklin  Suear  Manu&cturing  Co.,  Franklin 

hik  Bluff  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Franklin 

Jarrnw  A  Duplantis,  Houma 

!«in  C.  Minor 

J»klawn  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Irish  Bend 

^^•plar  (irove  Planting  &  Refining  Co.,  Port  Allen 

•wrjre  Hill,  Port  Allen 

I  J.  Gay  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Plaquemine 

*  A  PatouteA  &)n8(Ltd.),  Patouteville.... 

^*wa»AU  Blanc  (Ltd.),  Paincourtville 

fXPharr  A  Sons  (Ltd.),  Oliver 1, 

^urche  La  Lower  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Norah 

Jestover  Planting  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans 

*»rfygideCo.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans 

iiJtf  Plantine  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Orleans 

^'lUiain  Renderson,  New  Orleans 1, 

'  N*  Borguieres  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans 1, 

jwjwood  Planting  Co.  (Inc.),  Napoleonville 

[^^'&«guapftck  A  Co.  (Inc.),  Mount  Airy 

wJ.Sfaaffer,  Minerva 

J»mn  J.  Kahas^  Lonewa •• 

fwerine  Planting  &  Manufecturing  Co.,  Lonewa 

ttiugnard  A  Reynaud,  Lions 

jJvervSt.  John  (Inc.),  Levert 1, 

'•'Ur  A  Lepine,  La  Fourche 

^bv  A  Blouin  (Ltd.),  La  Fourche 

mcbaux,  Louioana 11, 

»^^U  Sugar  Mills  Co.,  Texas 1, 


$35 
200 
50 
200 
200 
150 
35 
50 
75 
75 
200 
60 
500 
150 
500 
200 
300 
200 
100 
100 
35 
20 
200 
150 
200 
500 
200 
200 
300 
300 
200 
200 
35 
200 
200 
125 
125 
300 
500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
400 
500 
000 
200 
100 
400 
500 
000 
000 
150 
150 
150 
500 
250 
400 
000 
500 
300 
623 
020 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
407 
000 


Total 32,828,407 
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(7)  Porto  Rico  sugar  factories. 


Name. 


Oanuen  Gentrale  (acre- 
age, 10,000;  capacity, 
800  tons  daily). 

Central  A  guirreSugar  Co . 

Fajardo  Sugar  Co  (pro- 
duced, 1919,  54,682 
tons). 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar 
(3o.  (produced,  1920, 
90,000  tons). 


Total. 


Reftnerles  operated. 


Vega  Alta,  P.  R. 


Jobos,  P.  R... 
Fajardo,  P.  R. 


Central  Romaua,  Gu- 
anica  Central,  P.  R 


Common 
stock. 


14,000,000 
7,000,000 


1,250,000 


Preferred. 


11,500,000 
5,000,000 


Bonds. 


1800,000 


Total  se- 
coritios 


snrplc 


Wto. 


: 


$4,000,000 

8,500,000 


5.76ua 


10,602,«0  .  17J«4 


ao,ffi.si 


1' 

X, 
& 


:  fti 


Porto  Rico  sugar  factorie»--Pro<hiction  fiaures  for  1919;  no  data  availabU  rtgert.^ 

capitalization.  ^.^ 

Central  Cambalache  Co.,  Arecibo II 

Yabucoa  Sugar  Co.,  Yabucoa 12. 

Plazuela  Sugar  Co.,  Barceloneta 11. 

Juncos  Central  Co.,  Juncoe 13 

Loiza  Sugar  Co.,  Loiza l.\ 

West  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  Aguada 1*> 

Rubert  Hermanos,  Vega  Baja lo 

Central  Pasto  Viejo  (Inc.),  Humacao 1*. 

Central  Fortuna  (Inc.),  Ponce 

St.  Anonime  Sue.  de  St.  Jean,  Caguas 

New  Corsica  Central  Co.,  Rincon 7 

Sta.  Isabel  Sugar  Co.,  Santa' Isabel •* 

Azuc.  Central  Machete,  Guyama *.♦ 

Vannina  Central  Co.,  Rio  Piedraa 11 

Sue.  de  J.  Serralles,  Ponce ^ 

Sucrs.  C.  y  J.  Fantauzzi,  Arroyo l;V 

Ramon  Valdes,  Sue,  Mayaguez » 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijoe,  Guayanilla 6 

Comp.  Azuc.  del  Toa,  Toa  Baja ♦• 

Benitez  Sugar  (io.,  Vieques 1 *» 

Mayaguez  Sugar  Co.,  Mayaguez 4 

Fantauzzi  Verges  y  Co.,  Maunabo 5 

Federico  Calaf ,  Manati 

Central  Juanita  (Inc.),  Bayamon 7 

Central  Los  Canos,  Arecibo 4 

Comp.  Azuc.  de  Carolina,  Carolina 

Comp.  Azuc.  El  Ejemplo.  Humacao h 

Gustavo  Cabrera,  Juana  Diaz »^ 

Central  Eureka  (Inc.),  Hormieueros '^ 

Sue.  de  Enrique  Bird  Arias,  Vieques f» 

Cayey  Sugar  Co.,  Cayey l.*. 

Pro\'idencia  Cen,tral  Co.,  Patillas 

Central  Alianza  (Inc.),  Camuy 1. 

Lluberas  y  Sobrinos,  Guayanilla - 

Sauri  y  Subira,  Ponce 1. 

Plata  Sugar  Co. ,  San  Sebastian 1 

Garzot  &  Guertes  (Inc.),  Naguabo 5 

Seller  Sugar  Co.,  Camuy 1. 


^1 


.-.  <i 


Total. 


25:1 


(8)  Philippine  Islands  tugarfaeiorie$. 

Name,  Calamba  Sugar  Estate. 

Refineries  operated,  Canlubang,  island  of  Luzon. 

Common  stock,  $5,000,000. 

Preferred  stock,  $2,000,000. 

Bonds,  $1,224,000. 

Total  securities  issued,  $6,995,900. 


SUGAR,   MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAUTUKKS  OF. 

OutsOndiDg  capiul  and  suTpliu,  $4,972,125. 
No  data  available  regardii^  capitalization. 

The  31  millB  here  listed  have  b  daily  capacity  of  18,725  tons  of  cane: 
Iriand  of  NegToa — 

Elateban  de  la  Rama,  Talisay. 

Esteban  de  la  Rama,.  Bago. 

Urquijo  &  Co.,  Capiz. 

Gomez  Broe.,  La  Casteliana. 

San  Carlos  Milling  Co.,  San  Carloa. 

Juan  VidaurrazagB,  Rabankalan. 

Lizarra^  nermanoe,  Kabankalan. 

Espiridion  Guanco,  Hibigaran. 

Salvador  Serra,  Hog. 

Camansi  Ph.  Co.,  leabela. 

Uiguel  OBorio,  Manapla. 

Joee  de  la  Vina,  Valle  Hennoeo. 

Central  Azucarera  de  la,Carlota,  La  Carlota. 

Central  Azucaiera  de  Bais,  Bais. 

Isabela  Su^r  Co.,  Isabela. 

Hawaiian- Philippine  Co.,  Silay. 

Haao  Sugar  Central  Co.,  Maao. 

Taliaay-Sitay  Milling  Co.,  Taliaay. 

Bacolod-Murcia  Sugar  Co.,  Bacolod. 
IsUnd  of  Hindoro — 

Mindoro  Sugar  Co.,  San  Joee. 
laUnd  ol  Luzon— 

St.  I<ouia  Oriental  Co.,  Salaaa,  Pajigaainan. 

Muntinlupa.Su0arCo.,  Muntinlupa,  Rizol. 

Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  Florid ablanca,  Dioalupihan,  Bataaii. 

Heirs  of  P.  Roxaa,  Calatagan,  Batangse. 

Catholic  Church,  Calamba,  Laguna. 

Heira  of  Pedro  Roxas,  Nasugbu,  Batangae. 

Bernia  Sugar  Co.,  Florid ablanca. 

Pacific  Development  Co.,  Carmen,  Pampanga. 

Pacific  Development  Co.,  Bacolor,  Pampanga. 
Ulud  of  Bohol— 

Tubigan  sugar  factory,  Tubigan. 


»™. 

It(rfln«i« 

ComnKD 

Pnlemd.      Bonds. 

Total 
isaued- 

Outstand- 
ing capi- 
ta Bod 
surplus. 

Hawmli.... 
'.'.'.dB'".'." 

...do 

...do 

...do 

::|:::::: 

"'.ao.'.'.'.:. 

...do 

:;£;;;;: 
;;|;!;;;: 

;;|;;;;; 

;::do::::: 

...do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

*1, 500, 000 

s,ooo,(wi 

1, 500^000 
00,000 

oo;ooo 
oolooo 

33,800 
00,000 

ss 
as 

»),oao 

»l,fW8,T22 

i 

l.MO 

ilsix 

4,000 

ilocx 

2;goc 

e,OM 

BDOD 

slooo 

2, 000 

1,000 

S50 

i.W 

io;ooo 

3.000 

000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

000 

ODO 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

■■-iM6,-666- 

;=s&w™.i,™- 

; 

3;02O,OM 

"STfciifwCi 

■■•M6;6a6 

B33,«n 

"■"Sadico.iiid.)' 

,,S!;ffl 

'nfTs 

so,ooo 

oolooo 
00,000 

m;ooo 

1,200,000 
5,000,000 

S,*}4,SSS 

,KW 
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Hawaiian  cane-sugar  factories — Production  figures  for  1918;  no  data  available  regarding 
Hawaii:  capitalization,  Toas 

WaiakeaMillCo.,Hilo 8,2W 

Kilo  Sugar  Co.,  Hilo 12,8»4 

Hawaii  Mill  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hilo 2,203 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co.,  Hilo 14,369 

I^upahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Laupahoehoe 14, <i26 

Kaiwiki  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  CoWa 4,625 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  Hamakua 5, 873 

Niulii  Mill  &  Plantation  Co. ,  Kohala 2, 102 

Halawa  Plantation,  Kohala 1, 310 

Kohaala  Sugar  Co.,  Kohala 4,349 

Union  Mill  Co.,  Kohala l,lffl 

Hawaii  Mill  &  Plantation,  Kohala 3, 690 

Puakua  Plantation,  Kohala 690 

Kona  Development  Co.  (Ltd.),  Kona J  5.  f45 

Island  of  Maui:  * 

Olowalu  Co..  Olawlu 2.O00 

Kaelku  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hana fi, oU 

Kipahulu  Sugar  Co.,  Kipahulu 1, 24(! 

Oahu: 

Opokaa  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ewa fiSW 

Waianas  Co.,  Waianae 5, 815 

Laie  Plantation,  I^aie 1, 891 

Koolau  Agriculture  Co.  (Ltd.),  Koolau 1, 4W 

Waimanalo  Sugar  Co.,  Waimanalo .    , 5, 3fl3 

Kauai: 

Grove  Farm  Plantation,  Nawiliwili 3. 79C 

Gay  &  Robinson,  Makaweli. 5, 661 

Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Waimea 2, 203 

Est.  V.  Knudsen 9fl( 

Makwe  Sugar  Co.,  Kealeia 11, 64) 

Total ~130.92| 

Shoreham  Hotsl, 
Washington^  Deotmher  19^  19tt. 
Hon.  David  I.  Walsh, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request  and  in  view  of  the  testimonv  elicited  before  the  Senati 
Finance  Committee  to-day  in  reference  to  the  sugar  scheaule,  especially  the  pica « 
the  beet-sugar  witnesses  that  their  industry  was  suffering  and  needed  the  protecUrt 
of  the  proposed  tariff,  we  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts  with  referenci 
to  the  beet  sugar  industry  which  may  be  of  interest  in  view  of  their  contentions. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  unquestionably  the  lai|;est  of  the  beet-sugar  prcMi erf 
ing  companies,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  given  by  its  president,  air,  W.  1| 
Petrikin,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  January  oi  this  year,  when  tb 
Fordney  emergency  tarift  legislation  was  under  discussion,  it  appeared  that  his  con 
pany  produced  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  Unite* 
States.  The  company  does  not  publish  for  distribution  any  annual  report,  but  ih 
following  facts  are  well  known  and  will  be  found  in  any  manual  of  suear  companiH 
The  company's  prasent  outstanding  capitalization  is:  Preferred  stock,  113,630.00^ 
common  stock,  $15,000,000. 

As  shown  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  American  Susftr  Refining  Co.,  :k 
latter  company  owns  31  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  this  company.  During  191§  and  liw 
and  until  January  of  this  year  the  regular  dividends  of  7  per  cent  were  declareil  «>t 
the  preferred  and  a  total  yearly  dividend  of  $47  on  the  common  stock.  In  oUi^ 
woros,  in  a  little  over  two  years  this  company  declared  more  than  the  face  vah^  \ 
its  common  stock  as  a  cash  dividend  to  its  stockholders. 

This  company  operates  some  16  factories  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyt)niin^,  sn 
Nebraska,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  efficient  beet  companies  in  \h 
United  States.  Owning  plants  distributed  over  quite  a  lai]^  area,  it  has  been  at>l 
to  build  up  a  lai^  capital  and  surplus  under  the  tarifif  existing  before  the  psusa^ 
of  the  emeiigency  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  ^wth  and  success  of  this  company  was  entirely  accomplisbe 
under  the  Payne-Aldnch  and  Underwood  tariff  acts. 
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likewise  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  a  number  of  plants  located  in 
Calif onia,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  is  capitalized  bb  follows:  Preferred  stock  out- 
fitandiiig,  $5,000,000;  common  stock  outstanding,  $15,000,000.  .  This  company  has 
paid  the  following  dividends: 


Year. 

Dividends  paid. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

m\ 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

S2.00 

i«i 

8.00 

I'm 

8.00 

\m 

8.00 

wi: 

% 

2a  00 

Another  very  successful  beet-sugar  company  is  that  of  the  Spreckels  Su^  Co.,  which 
ownn  g  lATjge  phmt  in  Califomia.  There  is  no  published  report  concermng  this  com- 
Duiv  but  its  stock  is  owned  one-half  each  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the 
9prH?kel8  iunily.  This  company  has  published  no  statement  of  earnings,  but  it  is 
"plcndidly  located  and  it  undoubtedly  nas  built  up  a  laige  capital  and  surplus. 

H  objection  be  made  to  the  fact  that  we  have  picked  the  years  1919  and  1920,  when 
ftigh  prices  were  paid  for  sugar,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Beet 
Jjugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  published  May  24,  1917,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
C)nuni9Bion.  This  commission,  by  the  way,  made  its  report  on  conditions  in  the  beet- 
'iw  industry  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  investigation  was 
'jrapfpd  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
<  ^mmerce,  because  of  complaints  on  tne  part  of  formers  that  they  were  not  receiving  a 
^  price  for  beets.  The  Federal  Traae  Commission,  in  an  exhaustive  report  in 
^ptero,  treated  of  the  investment,  capitalization,  and  earnings  of  beet-sugar  compa-  , 
m**«.  It  examined  companies  whose  production  aggregated  98.6  per  cent  of  all  the  ' 
«w  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  found  in  the  period  under  investigation, 
Tbich  ranged  from  Biarch  1,  1910,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  nearest  the  same  date 
n  mu,  that  for  the  companies  producin£^  practically  all  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
^fat«3  in  that  period  the  average  annual  rate  of  earnings  during  the  period  covered, 
after  ukiog  account  of  depreciation,  was  11.6  per  cent. 

<>n  page  123  of  this  report  it  is  stated  that  the  companies  examined,  ''taken  col- 
l«ti\f'ly,  weie  overcapitalized  to  the  extent  of  $9,579,105,  or  8.3  per  cent. "  Com- 
v^ftfi  schedules  of  the  overcapitalization  are  set  forth  in  the  report. 

1 1  does  not  appear  firom  any  governmental  reports  what  average  earnings  were  made 
^y  ^^  beet-sugar  companies  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1919.  We  have  given  the 
n^'oT*^  for  certain  companies  for  1919  and  1920,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  you  re- 
I'iL'w  .)f  the  witnesses  who  are  going  to  appear  for  the  beet-sugar  inaustry  to  furnidx 
Y"'i  v\ih  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  their  companies  engaged  in  beet-sugar 
P^'Uption  for  the  years  1914  to  1919;  that  will,  at  least,  show  whether  or  not  they 
[••'••wrpd  during  the  period  that  the  Underwood  tariff  was  in  effect. 

^'  much  for  Uie  profits  made  by  the  beet-sugar  industry.    When  it  comes  to  the 

i'VtioB  of  the  relative  cost  of  proauction  between  beet  sugar  and  Cuban  cane  sugar, 
**•  ri-sW  you  to  the  following: 

T*nif  Information  Survey,  paragraph,  177,  article  1913,  page  02:  *'In  all  of  the 
"v.  UH  in  which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhaps  Louisiana,  a  consider- 
^     pn»portion  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  of  the  marginal 

•  '"tn  cijsts.  Sucn  producers  would  be  able  to  continue  to  compete  with  Cuba  if 
'*'"•*  '♦-»  no  duty,  so  that  profits  would  be  less." 

'^Q  ihe  auesuon  of  the  protection  sought  for  American  labor  engaged  in  the  beet 
iii'try.  the  testimony  given  by  S.  M.  Edgell,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
■W«jjnated  Sugar  Co.  of  Utah,  operating  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  l>efore  the  Ways  and 
*'*'*Q.*  ( ommittee.  is  of  interest,  especially  in  view  of  Senator  Smoot's  statement  this 
•-  HiiQz  that  in  his  State,  Utah,  none  but  Americans  were  employed.  Mr.  Edgell, 
^  '7'iMng  with  reference  to  conditions  in  Utah,  was  asked  by  Chairman  Fordney 
■*  '♦•Ikrtring: 

Hte"  CiL\iBMAS.  Mr.  Edgell,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  this  question  of 
^J*/  f»n  sugar  has  been  up.  It  was  first  brought  up  in  Congress,  since  I  have  been  a 
■•Ta(w.  whien  the  Cuban  reciprocity  act  of  1902  was  considered,  along  there,  and 
^>'  paaaed  in  1!K>3:  then  a^un  when  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  up  in  1909, 
>*»  »hfn  when  the  investigating  committee,  called  the  Hardwick  committee,  were 
^  "^tizatixig  oonditions,  and  was  up  again  in  1913,  when  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was 
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Eassed,  and  every  time  that  this  question  has  been  brought  up  it  has  been  defen^lM 
y  the  refiners  and  everybody  who  opposes  any  duty  on  sugar,  or  wKb  ie  in  fav/ir  .-.f 
decreasing  the  duty  on  sugar,  or  is  in  favor  of  a  lower  rate;  it  has  been  contrnd»?d 
that  the  western  beet-sugar  manufacturer  employs  very  lai^ly  Japanese,  Chines 
and  Mexican  cheap  labor.  To  what  extent  are  these  statements  true,  and.  if  true 
what  is  the  percentage  of  those  nationalities  which  you  now  employ  in  the  beet  field? 
where  you  are  operating? 

*'Mr.  Edqell.  Well,  where  we  are  operating  we  employ,  to  my  knowledge,  n-i 
Chinese  whatever.  I  can  not  give  the  percentage  of  the  Japanese,  but  there  are  uoiiie. 
We  employ  quite  a  lot  of  Mexicans  that  we  brought  in  in  order  to  work  in  the  l»eet 
fields.  I  would  have  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  answering  the  question,  because 
I  have  only  l)een  associated  with  the  company  which  I  am  now  representing  for  alK»uT 
a  year  and  a  half.  We  have  been  compelled  to  bring  labor  in  h'om  Mexico  becainv' 
we  could  not  get  it  from  anywhere  else. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  A.  Rubino. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  E.  GOETZIKGEB,  BEPBESElTrilfl'G  ABBUCKLB 

BROS.,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y. 

Unlike  the  other  sugar  refiners  who  are  represented  at  this  hearing  we  have  qd 
interest  whatsoever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  production  of  either  cane  or  be^t 
sugars.  We  are  refiners  pure  and  simple,  whose  raw  material  must  be  bou^f  in 
the  open  market  and  whose  selling  price  of.  the  refined  product  must  relied  ^\i 
costs  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  including  the  duty  imposed  (^ 
Cuban  and  other  dutiable  raw  sugars.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  x 
refiner's  view  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  and  that  view  is  the  view  of  an  Americfi. 
manufacturer  working  on  dutiable  raw  material.  His  problems  include  the  invest- 
ment of  considerable  capital,  the  employment  of  labor  m  lai^  volume,  the  prrxlui> 
tion  and  transportation  of  heavy  tonnage,  the  good  will  of  a  wide  circle  of  cU9U>m«*^ 
and  finally  a  profit  for  himself.  In  these  problems  he  does  not  differ  much  from  thf 
manufacturer  of  domestic  sugar  except  in  the  one  important  respect  that,  unlike  the 
latter,  the  refiner  does  not  ask  a  bounty  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  duty.  The  t"^'- 
face  the  same  difficulties,  are  of  e<jual  service  to  their  respective  communities,  anJ 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and  protection  of  the  law.  | 

Somewhat  roughly  stated^  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  about  i 
half  domestic  and  half  dutiable,  and  necessarily  every  aigtiment  advanced  in  fav««rl 
of  fostering  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  stabilizer  of  prices  and  a  factor  in  com 
petition,  applies  with  precisely  the  same  force  to  the  eastern  refined  cane  sugar.  S* 
too  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  one  industry  is  as  important  to  the 
country  as  in  the  other.  With  a  refinery  located  in  New  York,  our  raw  matenii 
must  be  imported.  We  can  not  use  domestic  raw  beet  sugar  because  none  Is  made  iii 
this  country.  We  can  not  often  use  Louisiana  cane  sugar  because  very  little  or  tt^^nc 
at  all  comes  north.  We  do,  however,  use  the  raw  sugar  of  our  insular  poaseasion?  aou 
in  the  past  have  worked  on  lai^  quantities  of  raw  sugar  from  Porto  Rico,  Hawuii 
and  the  Philippines,  but  all  sugar  from  these  insular  possessions  commands  the  duty- 
paid  price  of  Cuban  sugar.  Furthermore,  our  insular  possessions  do  not  producr 
enougn  su^  to  supply  tne  demand  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  thus  the  use  of  i'uUir. 
raw  sugar  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  therein  lies  our  interest,  Ur 
if  the  cost  of  our  raw  material  were  to  be  legislated  out  of  line  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  there  would  result  a  depression  in  tJbie  refining  industry  involvinic 
unemployment  of  labor,  idle  capital,  diminished  supplies  of  cane  sugar  to  compete 
witii  beet  sugar  and  correspondingly  increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  usual  at  hearings  of  this  character,  the  consumer  has  no  spokesman  at  the  presvrJ 
hearing.  His  only  rdle  is  to  pay  the  bill.  We  hold  no  brief  for  him,  but  he  is  ou' 
customer;  without  him  our  occupation  is  gone,  and  so  in  his  behalf  we  voluntfi>eT  th»' 
request  that  his  interests  be  not  wholly  overlooked  nor  wholly  sacrificed  in  order  that 
a  distant  domestic  industry  may  thrive.  Let  it  be  recalled  tnat  on  the  Atlantic  cos^i 
the  consumer  lives  in  large  numbers,  wholly  dependent  for  his  su^r  on  the  easivr: 
cane  refiners,  for  he  does  not  raise  sugar  beets,  no  beet  sugar  is  made  in  his  home  Starrs 
and  none  is  shipped  there  because  freight  chai^ges  preclude  it.  This  one  item  ii 
transportation  oi  a  commodity  that  runs  into  such  tremendous  tonnage  as  doee  sue^f 
necessarily  relegates  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  to  a  natural  zone  of  its  own,  8epcjirarr> 
from  the  other  by  a  neutral  zone  in  which  each  may  participate  on  eoual  transpnrCati* « 
terms.  When,  however,  as  has  happened,  the  domestic  mdustry  diverts  part  of  li.i 
advantage  which  the  duty  gives  it  over  eastern  refined  cane  sugar  to  absorb  part  of  i»« 
height  charges  on  shipments  into  the  eastern  cane  zone,  the  consumer  living  in  tli« 
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f^Mtern  States  who  pays  a  laige  part  of  the  tariff  bill,  has  just  cause  to  hold  up  a  warning 
tns^T  and  ask  to  be  ne^rd  from.  Furthermore,  some  six  or  eight  thousand  of  these 
HUitern  consumere  earn  their  living  as  employees  of  the  su^r  refineries  in  New  York 
liarhor  alone,  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  employees  in  the  refineries  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Savannah,  and  the  many  others  who  find  useful  employ- 
ment in  the  sale,  tranjn>ortation,  and  distribution  of  the  eajstem  refined  cane  sugar, 
ihr  rp  is  an  aggregate  or  eastern  labor  that  is  entitled  to  considerate  attention  every 
tiniM  that  the  domestic  industry  presents  new  demands  for  still  higher  bounties. 

The  eastern  refiner  and  his  customers  the  eastern  consumers,  must  now  view  with 
some  alann.  the  su^iestion  that  the  solution  of  the  present  sugar  problem  is  to  be 
wfirked  out  largely  at  their  expense.  On  that  point  it  is  respectfully  urged  upon  your 
atu>Dtion  that  the  present  extremely  abnormal  condition  does  not  offer  a  fair  standard 
«  herewith  to  measure  a  tariff  differential  be tween  beet  and  cane  sugars .  The  abysmal 
•ln»p  in  price,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  sugar,  coupled  with  the  extraordinarily 
hii:fi  costs  of  production  in  war  days,  and  which  still  persist  in  a  measure,  have  so 
vioI«-ntly  disrupted  the  relationship  between  the  producing  costs  of  the  two  sugars 
that  to  build  a  tariff  differential  between  the  two  on  such  shattered  foundations  would 
U>  too  hea\'y  a  burden  on  the  consiuner.  Cost  differentials  in  the  two  industries  are 
bound  to  reach  their  old  parallel  a^in,  and  as  the  lines  approach  each  other  from  day 
til  (lay  an  artificial  tariff  differential  based  on  to-day's  conditions  would  simply  take 
UP  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  lead  to  confusion  worse  confounded. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  very  important  fact  that  the  present  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  sugar  industries  in  this  country  was  not  brought  about  by  abnormally 
Ut^o  importations  of  Cuban  sugar,  but  by  the  lai|^e  surplus  of  sugar  tnat  is  still  in 

•  ula  and  only  knocking  at  our  doors  for  admission.  To  put  another  lock  on  our 
doors  will  not  make  the  Cuban  surplus  vanish,  nor  lessen  by  one  whit  its  depressing 
ir  iienre  upon  the  world's  sugar  market,  either  behind  our  double-locked  doors  or 
^uide  them.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  not  be  so  easily 
•hwted.  Just  so  long  as  that  surplus  exists  will  it  weigh  heavily  upon  and  depress 
the  entire  sugar  market,  no  matter  where  the  surplus  sugar  be  stored.  The  faster  that 
:t  if  coDsumMl  the  more  quickly  will  the  crisis  be  passed.  The  crisis  is  not  local  but 
R^orid  wide,  and  to  shirk  our  fair  share  of  the  unpleasant  results  by  shoving  them  upon 
9tW  nations  would  be  not  only  cowardly  but  futile  as  well.  Normally  the  Umted 
>^u«es  should  consume  about  one-half  of  the  Cuban  crop.  To  levy  additiona  tribute 
"^ '  Tjhan  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  its  customary  outlet,  will  not  only 
art^nplish  that  purpose,  but  by  holding  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  above  the 
wU  price,  obviously  will  restrain  instead  of  encourage  consumption.  On  the  day 
llu:  the  surplus  sugar,  wherever  it  be  shall  have  been  consumed,  the  siigar  problem 
vi  J  t^  a  thing  of  the  past.  Then,  why  defer  the  coming  of  that  day  by  impeding  its 
H^foack  in  any  manner. 

^e  respectfully  urge  that  the  duty  on  sugar  be  left  where  it  was  before  the  emergency 
Un;!  hill  increased  it.  and  that  in  due  time  sugar  be  placed  on  the  free  list  and  be 
f^!ui««d  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  tax  bill  only  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
^)ObeMic  article  is  required  to  contribute. 

A  new  and  truly  startlii^  innovation  in  the  present  House  bill  is  the  proposed  dis- 
crimination against  the  eastern  refiners  by  giving  to  beet  factories  and  to  refiners  of 
'l^«tic  caoe  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  duty  on  all  foreign  sugars  which  they 
B^>  choose  to  use  in  their  establishments.  A  more  brazen  and  un-American  proposal 
"wwly  can  be  conceived  nor  can  we  believe  that  it  will  receive  the  serious  con- 
HiJffitiQn  ci  your  committee.  We  therefore  dismiss  it  with  the  observation  that  its 
■'<nfrinitionauty  is  so  grave  a  question  that  it  might  well  be  feared  that  to  include  it 
13  the  new  bill  wiO  put  Uie  entire  bill  in  jeopardy. 

< *ije other  f>hafie  of  the  situation  remains  to  be  stated  and  then  we  are  through.  As 
<t*^  ^^sar  re^ners  ^^e  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  interestH  and  the 

•  rh^rn  rajie  sugar  interests  have  as  good  a  right  to  engage  in  and  remain  in  the  sugar 
''tantm  as  the  Atlantic  roast  refiners.  But  the  question  now  is  not  one  of  funda- 
3»'i>(ai  risht;  it  15  a  question  of  how  much  the  consuming  public  shall  be  charged  for 
<^-"  :<nriiesre  of  keepinfr  these  home  industries  in  business. 

^  ^  have  hereto  addressed  the  Congress  with  reference  to  the  economic  phase  of  the 
'V-iT'piRition  and  we  reaffirm  ever>  statement  made  in  t  the  past.  The  demands  of 
•■  '"j^  fir<Qduren««  however,  have  grown  so  great  that  another  question  of  paramount 
it.:.jr»4iire  has  rome  to  the  fore  which  affects  our  responsibility  as  a  nation.  The 
I'l'i^ion  of  import  duties  on  Cuban  sugars  is  not  only  economic,  but  is  a  question  of 
UiuftiMl  honor.     It  comes  up  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  critical  and  when  we  have 

•  'MUrn  tn  lead  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  the  light  of  international  altruism. 
';»♦  lia\e  in  thi««  (.*apitol  City  a  beautiful  structure  known  as  the  Pan-American 

^*  Mitisi  in  which  there  is  now  sitting  a  conference  of  nations  which  looks  to  the 
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betterment  of  all  people  by  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Far-reaching  results  ure 
already  assured.  But  what  a  travesty:  Where  one  body  pitting  in  Washington  «eeb 
world  peace  by  the  limitation  of  forces  that  make  for  war,  and  another  body  chooen 
by  popular  favor  and  sitting  in  the  same  city,  is  being  besoitght  to  continue  and 
increase  discriminations  that  invite  retaliation  and  which  must  inevitably  end  in  the 
breaking  of  cordial  international  relations. 

A  nation  that  undertakes  to  do  certain  things  in  an  international  way  and  th^n 
fore^ets,  can  hardly  expect  to  merit  the  continued  confidence  of  the  world* 

in  1898  we  sient  the  S]>anifth  navy  to  the  bottom.  We  took  over  a  qualified  protec- 
torate of  Cuba  and  hailed  **Cuba  libre.'*  Then  our  Congress  ^nth  patriotic  ferxor 
framed  a  preferential  of  20  per  cent  of  duties  on  importations  from  thib  favored  islaDti 
low  our  generous  national  impulse  faces  the  assaults  of  the  favor  seekers,  at  who«? 
behest  the  pending  bOl  contemplates  an  increase  under  which  the  80  per  '^ent  y,\\\  H« 
juat  about  as  high  as  the  iOO  per  cent  duty  in  effect  before  the  Spanish  War. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  P.  SHATTTJCK,  BBPBESENTTIKO  TES 
CTJBAN-AMEBICAN,  FBANCISOO,  TTHKUCTJ,  AND  TACAJO  8TJOAB 
COMPANIES. 

The  American  producers  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Cuba  have  a  deep  interest  in  ih^ 
tariff  on  sugar  because  of  two  imposing  facts:  First,  they  represent  more  thafk  50  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  production  of  that  island,  and,  second.  Cuba  supplies  the  XJmtf<^ 
States  with  about  50  per  cent  of  its  annual  consumption. 

In  considering  the  proposal  contained  in  the  House  tariff  bill  it  is  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  rates  there  proposed  have  an  adverse  effect  onK 
on  Cuban  sugars  and  not  those  of  other  foreign  sug^-producing  countries,  as  the  impor- 
tation of  full-duty  sugar  for  the  past  10  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  la^^t  vrv 
has  been  negligible.  The  advocates  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  openly  Ktai^ 
that  its  purpose  is  to  build  a  higher  tariff  wall  against  the  Cuban  product.  As  was  eaiii 
by  Mr.  Martin,  when  this  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House: 

''In  considering  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the  Cuban  product  alone  is  to  be  c*OQsiderr<i, 
and  it  \b  asrainst  the  importations  from  that  country  that  we  must  be  protected.  *' 

And  i^ain: 

"As  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  imported  into  this  country  come^?  from  Cuba»  the  CuV* 
tariff  alone  need  be  taken  into  consideration. " 

This  remark  seems  not  only  untimely  because  of  Cuba's  present  deplorable  econonur 
condition  but  is  seemingly  void  of  an  appreciation  of  the  intimate  political,  geosrraphic  i 
and  economic  unity  of  the  two  countries.  ^  i 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  consider  this  subject  from  the  point  oi  view  tho- 
expressed,  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  in  fact  directed  against  Cuba,  and  in  exar.- 
ining  its  effect  the  special  relations  existing  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Stat« 
should  be  fully  recognized. 

Cuba,  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  is  nevertheless  under  the  protection  of  tb^ 
Unit-ed  States,  both  by  the  latter's  announced  policy  and  course  of  dealing,  and  al*' 
by  the  treaty  f^eements  between  them.  By  her  acceptance  of  the  so-called  PUi'J 
amendment  of  March  2,  1901,  Cuba  has  limited  her  treaty-making  power  with  otht*^ 
foreign  powers  and  her  power  to  incur  public  debts,  and  has  consented  to  take  4 
position  which  practically  renders  her  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  in  ao  &kr  ai 
her  relation  with  other  powers  is  concerned.  We  quote  from  the  Piatt  amend uecjtj 
as  follows:  i 

''RestrirtioTia  on  treaties. — ^That  the  Government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  an^ 
treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or  tend  t«l 
impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  fareictj 
power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization  or  lor  military  or  naval  purposes  or  oUier^ 
wise,  lodffraent  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  island.  I 

'* Restrictions  on  public  debt— ThsX  said  Government  shall  not  assume  or  contra* i 
any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which,  and  to  make  rea«onable  Binkinj 
fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which,  the  ordinary  revenue**  of  ih^ 
island,  after  defra>'ing  the  current  expenses  of  government,  shall  be  inadequate. 

'*  Intenention  by  United  Stnics, — That  the  Government  of  Cuba  consenta  that  th^ 
United  Statas  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  ind^ 
pendence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the  firotection  of  lif^ 
property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  resfH**! 
to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be  assutncdd  an^ 
undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba,'*  I 

The  imposition  of  these  restrictions  on  Cuba's  rights  as  a  free  and  sovereij^  Stat^ 
has  placed  the  United  States  under  very  strong  moral,  if  not  legal,  obligations  to  chaj 
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country.  Cuba  stands  to-day  under  the  guiding  and  restraining  hand  of  our  Gov- 
«nuaent:  9he  makes  no  pnusual  move  without  the  tacit  consent  or  pronounced  approval 
<if  oar  Government.  In  fact,  Cuba's  relation  to  our  Government,  except  in  form,  is 
little  different  &om  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  But  because  of  this  difference  in  form 
the  two  latter  islands  are  given  the  blessings  of  free  importations,  and  to  Cuba  is  pro- 
posed a  tariff  hieher  than  has  existed  for  30  years. 

Thifl  fertile  island,  largely  given  to  the  sugar  industry,  lies  almost  at  our  shores ; 
it  is  neftrer  to  the  metropolis  of  America  tJian  is  New  Orleans.  Its  wealth  of  produc- 
tion is  in  grcAt  measure  tjie  result  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  American  citizens;  its 
treat  industrial  development  draws  its  supplies  almost  wholly  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  investment  of  United  States  citizens  in  Cuba  exceeds 
II  ,000,000,000.  It  is  more  than  the  combined  investment  of  our  people  in  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Also  It  may  be  said  witJi  some  pride  by  those  who  are  interested  in  Cuban  affairs 
that  she  buys  more  in  commodities  from  the  United  States  than  do  the  dependencies 
of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  combined,  each  of  which  are  now  accorded 
a  preiei«nce  over  her  of  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds  on  sugar.  But  this  comparison  is 
to  <(peak  slightingly  of  Cuba's  imposing  position  as  a  customer  of  the  United  States. 
.\nd  this  has  a  vital  meaning  to  every  farmer,  laborer,  and  manufactiurer  in  the 
United  States,    What  are  the  facts? 

Ihiring  the  last  year  Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States  over  $515,000,000  worth 
of  products.  More  than  the  combined  exports  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  and 
aioioetas  much  as  was  exported  from  the  United  States  to  all  South  American  countries. 

An  examioation  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shows  that  Cuba  as 
an  eiport  market  for  our  products  was  in  the  calendar  year  1920  only  exceeded  by  the 
rnited  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  France.  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  Cuba  is 
foiirth  in  respect  to  the  value  of  oiu*  exports. 

Increase  oui  export  trade  "  is  the  slogan  of  the  day.  Yet  with  this  enormous  Cuban 
fiport  market  already  in  our  hands,  we  would  destroy  it.  Eminent  autJiority  has 
Slid  that  Latin-American  countries  are  the  fields  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  export 
d*»^elopment.  Cuba  is  to-day  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  of  all  of  these.  Why  try 
to  dellirone  Cuba?  Let  her  utilize  her  preeminent  position  in  sugar  culture  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  re^  enue  thus  received  will  be  used  by  -Cuba  for  pur- 
chaonie  products  from  the  ITnited  States.  The  markets  of  Cuba  are  of  vast  importance 
to  mir  industrial  life  and  especially  to  our  rice,  wheat^  pork,  and  other  food  producers 
ind  to  the  textile,  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  industries. 

n  we  destroy  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  or  lessen  its  prosperity,  or  by  your  action 
♦irivf  Cuba  into  other  commercial  alliances  in  order  that  she  may  preserve  her  very 
liie.  we,  in  the  same  measure,  decrease  the  export  of  our  food,  fuel,  and  manufactured 
•  <»rnmodities  to  Cuba.  We  submit  for  your  earnest  thought  that  this  market  is  worthy 
<'^  retpotion  and  expansion.  It  shouldf  not  be  destroyed  or  divorced  at  the  behest  of 
'h'TPe  interests  whicn  seek  a  prohibitive  tariff.  Wise  statesmanship  can  not  be  turned 
t''  nick  a  use, 

\nt  only  is  the  extensive  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  unestimated 
ii UP  to  the  producer  and  manufacturer  in  the  Ignited  States,  but  it  is  of  immense 
•all!*'  to  our  dipping  interests  and  especially  at  this  time  when  the  problem  of  the 
''  -nran  meirhant  marine  is  so  acute.  A  large  volume  of  trade  between  the  United 
"iat*^  and  Cuba  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  ships  of  American  registry.  For 
^♦'  'ilendar  year  1920  veseels  of  American  registry  engaged  in  this  trade  amounted 
"■'  .'•.,1.>  tons  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  9,477,047. 

n  d*alinir  with  Cuba  the  faulted  States  should  take  these  commercial  facts  and  its 

•:*i.^I  aasoriations  with  Cuba  into  serious  consideration.  To  impose  another  barrier 
*»•  'b»^  rommeri'i^l  n^lations  between  the  two  countries,  by  an  added  tariff  duty  on 

-a*  »  comparable  to  a  request  of  Louisiana,  because  of  her  high  producing  coats. 

•  i'k  that  her  product  be  protected  against  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  the  West,  ana 

/  •'  Max  be  placed  on  the  latter  in  order  to  protect  tiie  producer  against  losses  in 

'   vsiai.    The  two  countries  are  too  intimate  politicallv  and  too  closely  associated 

♦r-  ially  Co  p«u'mit  the  addition  of  a  new  and  increasecl  burden  on  Cuba's  essential 

''^O,  and  the  dependable  source  of  our  own  supply  of  this  prime  commodity. 

"iir  understanding  of  the  dominant  party's  idea  is  that  tariff  legislation  should  be 
'**-!  on  Utf  principles  of  protection;  not  only  protection  to  American  industries 

•  ^i  hpt  population:  not  protection  to  a  small  favored  group  of  American  citizens 

'  :rf>U!ctioa  that  will  be  felt  largely  and  broadly  by  her  whole  people;  protection 
'At  u*ii^  to  make  our  country  independent  economically;  that  brings  to  us  from 
'  ^>k<i  at  low  cost  those  articles  which  we  need,  and  in  return  gains  for  us  a  market 

'  "ir  surplus  products.  We  believe  that  these  principles  are  woefully  disregarded 
••  '^  propoted  bill. 
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.  It  is  alao  the  Aspiration  of  every  nation  that  she  will  always  have  at  her  commaxid 
her  supplies  of  any  essential  commodity.  How  better  can  the  United  States  aisun* 
itself  of^this  essential  commodity  than  to  foster  and  protect  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba.  In  reviewing  our  industrial  history  of  the  late  war  where  will  you  find  a  mor*» 
striking  example  of  such  assurance  of  a  needed  supply  than  that  accorded  by  iW>% 
to  our  Government  in  the  case  of  sugar. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Germany  in  April  1917,  Cuba,  t-n 
the  following  day  likewise  declared  war  against  Germany.  In  doing  so  rfi*»  wk 
guided  only  oy  the  thought  to  serve  her  nortnem  neighbor."  Her  action  was  of  im^** 
importance;  with  her  long  seacoast  she  prevented  harbors  to  the  G^^rman  fleet  and 
early  took  decisive  action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  en»?ray  propaganda  in  her  (^li 
territory  and  adjoining  countries. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared  Cuba  met  the  requests  of  the  United  States  (lOVf^ra- 
ment  in  immediately  placing  at  its  disposal  the  entire  sugar  production  of  the  i«UQ<l 
at  a  price  far  below  the  relative  prices  of  other  important  food  commodities.  .\«Bir 
in  1918  Cuba  sold  to  the  United  States  its  entire  sugar  crop,  at  a  time  when  it  vva< 
evident  that  she  could  have  sold  her  sugar  crop  in  the  markets  of  the  wqrld  at  mop- 
than  double  the  return  which  she  had  received  under  the  arrangements  made  wirb 
the  United  States,  and  also,  at  the  behest  of  our  Government,  greatly  augmented  n* 
production  to  supply  the  cr)dng  needs  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Her  t*'- 
operation  was  full  and  complete .  She  took  no  note  of  her  great  industrial  gain  by  ho^^ 
ing  aloof,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  alliance  which  had  been  built  up  between  tb* 
two  countries  she  came  to  its  support.  In  1919,  after  the  war,  she  offered  her  cw- 
&^m  to  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  a  stable  and  reasonable  price;  she  dhi 
this  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known  that  sugar  prices  would  rapidly  advance  aoii 
that  the  world's  sugar  shortage  would  make  a  demand  on  her  product,  at  whaf'vir 
price  she  choose  to  fix.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  warning  given  by  the  ni!«- 
sion  repres'^nting  th?  Cuban  Government  as  to  the  disastrous  results  that  would 
follow  if  Cuba's  offer  was  not  accepted.  In  the  letter  written  by  the  missioa  to  n'lr 
Government  this  language  is  used: 

'•If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  to  serve — not  the  American  people  aloD? 
but  the  universal  welfare — is  for  any  reason,  technical  or  otherwise,  not  availed  <' 
through  one  medium  or  another,  there  is  not  a  community  anywhere  in  Amenci 
in  Europe,  or  Asia  that  will  not  feel  the  consequence  of  our  failure  to  provide  a  subk' 
price  for  this  most  necessary  article  of  human  consumption." 

The  United  States  unfortunately  failed  to  heed  Cubans  warning  and  dedine'l  (•> 
accept  her  offer  for  the  1919-20  crop,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  offer  showed  h»»r 
desires  and  purposes.  This  prophetic  warning  of  the  Cuban  Mission  was  onlv  ti» 
true.  The  fear  of  sugar  scarcity  drove  the  price  of  sugar  to  23^  cents  per  poun<i  and 
brought  sugar  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  fear  subsided  and  re^aoii 
ruled  the  collapse  came,  and  not  only  in  our  country  but  throughout  the  world  finac^ 
cial  distress  and  suffering  were  the  inevitable  consequences. 

The  United  States  producers  of  su^r  in  Cuba  ask  no  favors  but  they  expect  M 
discrimination  from  the  hands  of  their  Government.  This  sugar  industoy  has  be*>0 
developed  and  expanded  upon  the  faith  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  upon  the  bara 
of  the  tariff  rates  prevailing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  tariff  which 
were  found  after  careful  survey  and  study  to  represent  a  differential  that  would 
fairly  equalize  between  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  ita  poBse^* 
sions  and  Cuba,  and  which  would  permit  legitimate  sugar  industries  here  and  there  u 
prosper. 

The  rate  fixed  by  the  emergency  tariff  act,  which  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  iN 
House  proposes  to  perpetuate,  increased  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  96°  test  from  l/2.i< 
cents  to  2  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  December  11, 1902,  betw^** 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  latter  has  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  full  dutj* 
on  all  importations  of  sugar  into  this  country.  On  the  basis  of  2  cents  duty  Cuba  pa>  i 
1.6  cents  per  pound  as  a^inst  approximately  1  cent  per  pound  before  the  enactmeni 
of  the  emergency  tariff  act.  Under  this  act  the  producer  in  Cuba  has  been  compell<^i 
to  absorb  this  additional  duty  of  0.6  cent  per  pound.  The  day  before  this  act  ww 
signed  by  President  Harding  Cuban  sugars  were  selling  at  3.875  cents,  and  on  ih*^ 
following  day  at  3.275  cents,  or  a  decrease  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  estimate  J 
that  the  coming  into  force  of  tliis  act  depreciated  the  Mklue  of  the  raw  sugar  then  in 
Cuba  about  $35,000,000. 

The  emergency  tariff  act  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cuba.  It  followed  the  unfortuoat^ 
occurrences  that  had  befallen  that  Republic  since  the  collapse  of  the  local  bauk^ 
and  the  moratorium  last  year.  It  became  operative  at  the  end  of  May  duritii?  lii* 
peak  of  the  Cuban  crop  and  during  the  stagnation  of  tlie  sugar  market  in  general  anJ 
when  the  financial  crisis  in  Cuba  was  at  its  height,  and  when  Cuba  was  trying  tu  m*II 
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ber  high-cost  sugar  at  not  too  great  a  loss.  She  is  still  staggering  under  its  disastrous 
ejects. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  bearing  of  this  increased  tariff  on  the  reci- 
procity treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  For  a  few  years  succeeding  the 
treaty  Cuba  received  the  benefit  of  the  differential  of  20  per  cent  provided  therein, 
bnt  since  her  sugar  production  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
Culm  has  received  no  part  of  this  differential.  Immediately  after  Cuba  ceased  getting 
the  benefits  of  this  differential  the  United  States  consumer  received  it.  The  United 
States  Tariff  Oommiflaion  in  its  1921  edition  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  Sugar,  at 
page  31,  states  this  prdposition  .aa  follows: 

'  In  1903  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  arranged  with  Cuba  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  from  the  full  duty  on  all  importations  from  that  country.  So  long  as 
conflderable  importations  continued  under  full-duty  rates,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
price  established  in  the  international  market  was  enhanced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  full  duty,  and  that  therefore  the  remission  of  20  per  cent  to  Cuban  producers  was 
fimplv  60  much  bonus  to  them  and  of  no  benefit  to  Amehcan  consumers.  The  Cuban 
manutacturers  added  the  20  per  cent  to  their  former  price  and  pocketed  the  profit. 
Under  such  stimulus,  however,  Cuban  production  rapidly  increased,  and  ultimateljr 
competition  brought  down  the  Cuban  price  again  to  the  international  level.  This 
process  has  been  estimated  to  have  required  about  five  or  six  years.  By  1908  to  1909 
the  American  consumers  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  20  per  cent  reduction. 
Full-duty  sugars  were  from  that  time  on  virtually  excluded." 

J[D0trikin^  contrast  to  the  fact  that  Cuban  sugar  producers  receive  no  part  of  this 
differential  is  the  tremendous  advantage  to  the  United  States  exporters  from  the 
differential  accorded  to  them.  Under  the  treaty  Cuba  admits  all  United  States 
products  at  a  preferential  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  United  States  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  these  products  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  preferential,  as 
r^jU  buys  very  little,  if  any,  of  similar  products  elsewhere. 

Ttiere  are  many  commodities  that  Cuba  could  buy  abroad  cheaper  than  from  the 
I'nittti  States*  such  as  machinery,  locomotives,  rails,  railroad  cars,  automobiles. 
sh'iefw  and  all  kinds  of  leather  goods,  and  luxuries,  were  it  not  for  the  differential 
a.l'wed  to  the  United  States  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  increased  price  that 
*  y^  pays  for  these  and  other  commodities  m  the  United  States,  goes  directly  to  the 
1  Qiied  States  producer  and  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  receives  no 
tan  oj  the  differential  allowed  to  the  importation  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  from 
yA^.  Cuba  is  rec^uired  to  meet  tlie  world  market  price  in  her  sale  of  sugar  to  the 
1  iii'f'd  States,  but  the  United  States  may  seU  to  Cuoa  at  a  premium  over  the  world 
i^ifket  equal  to  the  differential  allowed  to  lier  under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

U^'ubaia  to  be  denied  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  she  had  supposed  she  would 
fw«\"»  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  she  necessarily  must  take  steps  to  prevent  pay- 
ia?  iDcreised  prices  for  commodities  to  the  United  States,  when  she  can  secure  tnem 
t\  t  cheaper  price  in  other  foreign  markets.  This  will  inevitably  require  Cuba  to 
f&xlify  her  own  tariff  schedules  and  to  increase  her  duties  against  American  goods 
m  <Yder  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  cheaper  elsewhere.  The  Cuban  tariff  has  not  oeen 
^^•oged  since  the  reciprocity  tieaty  was  concluded  on  December  11,  1902.  Products 
c^  the  United  States  enter  Cuba  to-day  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  advantages 
K  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  yet  Cuban  sugars  have  not  only  lost  the  preferential, 
bat  it  is  seriouriv  proposed  to  btirden  them  with  a  permanent  increased  tax  of  60 
'wi*  per  100  poimds. 

Tbe  mistaken  contention  has  been  advanced'that  as  the  value  of  imports  from  Cuba 
^*  the  United  States  exceeds  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  the  reciprocity  treaty 
»  Torked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  by  giving  a  balance  of  trade  in 
n^  of  Cuba.  But  the  facts  are  that  the  moneys  paid  from  Cuban  industries  to  the 
Tnited  States  in  transport  hire,  interest  charges,  dividends,  taxes,  etc.,  have  more 
5iian  o&et  the  excess  of  import  over  export  commodity  values. 

Aa  examination  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  belore  and  will  be  made 
^*  hy  the  advocatee  of  the  House  bill  leads  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
^TPMe  for  strikuig  down  the  normal,  advantageous,  and  desirable  relation  which 
^ted  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  prior  to  tne  emergency  tariff  act,  is  that 
^'^  beet  sugar  manufacturer  in  this  country  may  have  a  subsidy  accorded  to  his 
laiustry. 

We  oantend  that  for  all  legitimate  purposes  a  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  be- 
'**^  Cuban  sugam  and  those  of  the  Umted  States  is  sufficient  and  more  is  unwar- 
^tcd.  If  to  expand  the  domestic  industries  we  must  add  a  further  differential 
*9^^  mgara  produced  in  Cuba,  which  is  part  of  our  own  political  and  economic 
*T^aii.  then  tnLs  exjpanraon  should  not  be  fostered.  Illegitimate  industries  should 
^^^  be  mibsidiMd  by  our  tariff.    Under  the  differential  mentioned  there  is  ample 
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room  for  the  sugar  industries  of  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  for  the  legitunste 
expansion  of  each.  It  is  believed  that  a  differential  of  approximately  1  cent  a  pound 
as  oetween  our  insular  possessions  and  Cuba  is  amply  Bumcient  to  cover  any  diepaiity 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  respective  countries.  It  ie  also  a  well  knoiRii 
fact  that  legitimate  domestic  beet  sugar  industries  have  prospered  under  the  reoe&t 
tariff  schedule.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  its  Tariff  Information  Sur- 
vey, above  referred  to,  at  page  31,  shows  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  b«et 
sugar  industry'  of  the  United  States' is  dependent  upon  the  tariff.    They  say: 

'^Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  roughly  speaking,  about  20  per  cent  of  tne  output 
is  dependent  upon  the  tariff.'' 

It  IS  a  recognized  fact  that  the  United  States  can  never  hope  to  produce  all  of  iti 
sugar  requirements.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  it  is  conceded,  have  obtained  their 
maximum  output.  The  Philippines  have  increased  somewhat,  but  the  total  wiU  V« 
small  and  the  Louisiana  crop  is  capable  of  no  expansion  but  has  shown  a  considerable 
reduction  in  recent  years.  In  the  light  oi  experience  it  is  also  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  beet  crop  is  capable  of  an^  substantial  increase.  Certainlv  the  cod* 
sumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Statefs  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  prodac^ 
tion  of  domestic  sugar  can  be  increased. 

The  present  consumption  in  the  United  States  ia  about  4,500,000  tons,  of  which  tbf^ 
United  States  produces  in  the  a^egate  about  2,250,000,  leaving  2,250,000  tons  lo 
be  imported,  which  in  former  times  all  came  from  Cuba.  A  I-cent  duty  on  Has 
importation  amounts  to  about  $50,000,000  duty  per  year.  Under  the  presient  tahd 
bill,  with  Cuban  sugars  paying  $1.60  per  hundred  xraunds,  the  duty  collected  woTiI«i 
equal  about  $81 .000,000.  Compare  this  with  the  total  increased  cost  to  the  consuiDer 
to  arrive  at  which  we  must  figure  1.6  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  conBnmption  ci 
4,500,000  tons,  which  amounts  to  approximately  $162,000,000,  of  which  $81,000  C<<' 
would  20  directly  to  the  domestic  producer. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Government  can  justify  this  increased  tariff  as  a  revenue^ 
measure,  for  if  this  is  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  it  would  be  better  to  levy  h 
1-cent  duty  on  sugar  to  protect  the  producers  in  the  United  States,  and  a  tax  of  nine 
form  on  the  entire  consumption  of  sugar.  This  would  result  in  considerably  leas  U\ 
on  the  consumer  and  an  additional  revenue  to  the  Govenunent.  Surely  it  can  dk 
be  justified  on  the  theory  of  protection,  for  to  do  so  we  must  admit  ihe  wisdom  :{ 
striking  down  the  extensive  market  now  existing  for  lucrative  export  trade  is  mazj 
lines  of  industry,  of  denying  the  American  consumer  his  natural  source  of  erupplT 
and  imposing  on  him  a  higly  artificial  tax  to  subsidize  an  exotic  beet  production  as<i 
to  award  an  excessive  profit  to  the  favored  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  FhilippijiC: 
producers  as  well  as  to  those  legitimate  beet  sugar  producers  who  have  greatly  prve^ 
pered  under  our  recent  tariff. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  for  the  10-year  period  prior  to  the  war  su^ar  sold  at  tn 
average  price  of  about  2 J  cents  per  pound.  To-day  San  Domingo  full-duty  migjin 
are  quoted  c.  i.  f .  United  States  ports  at  2.06,  or  an  f.  o.  b.  price  San  Domingo  of  aljout 
1.91 .  The  2-cent  duty  on  these  96-degTee  test  sugars  is  about  110  per  cent.  Is  such 
a  tax  to  be  continued  on  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  food  supply  of  xh\M 
country?  Is  the  American  consumer  to  be  required  to  pay  over  100  per  cent  pn^iec- 
tion  on  an  article  like  sugar  to  producers  who  can  not  hope  to  furnish  enough  for  ih» 
American  consumption,  especially  when  they  can  get  this  article  at  their  ver>'  <lt.^*' 
Even  the  tariff  rate  on  luxuries  does  not  approach  this  astounding  rate  on  sugar. 

The  increased  tariff  imposed  against  Cuba  by  the  emergency  tanff  act  of  60  c«iL?  <i 
hundred  pounds  is  a  heavy  burden  to  her.  On  top  of  the  very  high  productioii  cl<*u| 
that  prevailed  while  the  recent  crop  was  being  made  we  have  had  a  colosRal  dechn-H 
in  sugar  values.  This  decline  has  been  brougnt  about  in  great  measure  by  the  \<«tj| 
large  crop  of  Cuban  sugar,  which  was  the  result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  Cuban  pnii 
duction  through  the  entreaty  of  our  own  Government  during  the  war.  These  hich 
production  costs  and  the  relatively  very  low  prices  for  sugw  have  thrown  the  isUi>>l 
into  financial  chaos.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  that  one  department  of  out 
Government  should  have  sent  its  special  representative  to  Cuba  to  inform  and  a<i\nj^ 
it  during  this  commercial  crisis  and  should  be  seeking  remedial  measures  for  thH 
assurance  of  the  island's  financial  and  economic  recover^*"  and  another  departm^'U^ 
should  be  considering  the  enactment  of  a  mesisiu'e  that  will  have  the  effect  to  prp>  cnin 
ing  its  rehabilitation  and  will  be  a  permanent  menace  toits  industrial  life. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  President  HartllDs^ 
reportea  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  12  of  this  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  openins^ 
of  the  direct  telephone  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Piy»«tH 
dent  Harding,  in  talking  over  the  telephone  with  then  President  Menocal.  is  reporte*^ 
to  have  said: 
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**Thifl  time  is  especially  auspicious  for  the  exchange  of  aBsurances  that  our  two 
[\fpubliGS  are  bound  together  oy  indissoluble  ties  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Our 
ortunes  have  been  linked  together  already  in  two  history-making  struggles,  and 
^li^y,  when  Cuba  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a  national  misfortune,  I  want  you  to 
vnow  that  the  United  States  is  determined  as  always  to  prove  itself  the  true  and 
lelpful  friend  of  your  nation." 

This  message  was  given  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  suspension  of  payment  by  the 
N'atioDal  Bank  of  Cuoa,  whidi  followed  a  period  of  distressing  industrial  and  financial 
renditions  in  Cuba  and  indicates  a  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  close  political 
und  commercial  relations  which  exist  between  the  two  Governments.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing theee  sentiments,  Congress  to-day  by  its  tariff  legislation  is  proposing  to 
Miild  a  oarrier  between  the  two  Grovemments  and  to  force  Cuba  into  a  position  where 
?bf  must  look  for  her  very  life  to  some  other  commercial  alliance. 

Are  our  people  to  look  complacently  on  and  witness  a  tariff  of  above  100  per  cent 
placed  on  their  sugar  requirements,  and  see  a  market  for  half  a  billion  dollars  of  their 
bum  and  mill  products  taken  away  by  intemperate  legislation? 

The  investment  of  American  money  in  Cuba  produces  more  than  twice  as  much 
giugar  as  is  produced  in  continental  United  States,  and  in  excess  of  the  total 
eu^car  production  of  the  United  States,  including  its  insular  possessions  oi 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  reauested  that 
the  foregoing  facts  be  given  careful  consideration,  in  the  sincere  belief  tnat  they  are 
>!uiricient  to  warrant  your  committee  in  reporting  a  sugar  schedule  which  will  accord 
ti>  C'uba  and  in  equal  measure  to  the  United  States  the  treatment  which  is  justified  bv 
th«>  manv  ties  of  commerce  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries  and  which  will 
alB(>  tencf  to  preserve  ttie  investments  of  the  United  States  in  this  island.  To  this  end 
our  petition  is  that  the  duty  on  Cuban  su^os  be  reduced  to  at  least  the  previous  rate 
■>f  1.0048  cents  per  pound  which  was  in  enect  up  to  May  28, 1921. 

8TATEXBKT  OF  HOBATIO  S.  BXTBENS,  BEPBESENTING  THE 
AKEBICAK  COlOaTTEE  ON  CT7BAN  EKEROENOY,  NEW  YOBK 
CITY. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  state  whom 
you  represent,  for  the  mformation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Mv  name  is  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City.  1  represent  the  American  Conmiittee  on  the  Cuban 
Emergency,  and  several  other  gentlemen  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry  who  have  surrendered  their  time  to  me  so  that  1 
mieht  explain  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be  heard  before  the  gentle- 
men who  are  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill,  there  are  several  thmgs  to 
^hich  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  bv  way  of 
answering  certain  statements,  ailments,  and  objections  that  have 
come  to  our  attention — criticisms  made  of  the  Cuban  situation,  of  the 
producers  in  Cuba,  of  the  opposition  to  the  American  interests  in  Cuba 
And  to  tlie  Cuban  Government  itself. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
tliis  question,  no  matter  whether  you  sympathize  with  beets  or  sympa- 
thize witli  Cuba.  The  Question  is  very  plain.  We  are  not  here  to 
ask  for  any  free  trade.  We  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  American 
beet  industry,  particularly,  as  an  example  of  their  situation  which  is 
common  to  producers  of  sugar,  whether  Hawaiians  or  Porto  Ricans 
or  Louisianians  or  Filipinos,  the  beet  or  the  Cuban  producers — ^but 
tliere  are  certwi  principles  which  we  would  like  to  place  before  the 
comzoittee  for  its  deliberation,  with  the  idea  not  of  injuring  any 
-iiDerican  interest  but  of  preventing  the  injury  to  those  interests 
ultimatdy  through  the  immediate  injury  and  paralysis  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Oominission 
on  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  the  Cuban  Conmiission,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Rubens.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  commis- 
sion.    You  mean  the  old  commission  t 

Senator  Smoot.  It  ceases  to  exist  on  the  31st  of  this  month  1 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  is  its  fate.  No.  I  will 
say,  Senator — I  am  speaking  in  an  individual  capacity — that  I  wafi 
in  Cuba  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed,  and  1  opposed  it.  But 
it  was  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  in  thd 
United  States,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  th« 
State  Department  it  was  created. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  Imow  the  history  of  it  down  here;  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  in  Cuba  altogether,  and  I  thought  that  if  jm 
had  been  connected  with  it  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  question^ 
about  it.  I 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  consulted,  my  opinicd 
was  not  taken,  and  I  was  opposed  to  it  becatise  I  felt  that  it  was  &ii 
ephemeral  measure,  would  simply  tend  to  hold  up  the  ultimate  situj 
ation,  was  an  attempt  to  fix  a  price  artificially  in  spite  of  the  overj 
plus  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  for  those  reasons  I  was  op- 
posed to  it. 

However,  one  of  the  charges  made  against  Cuba  is  that  she  brought 
about  not  only  her  own  present  condition  but  that  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  One  of  the  charges  is  that  undue  specmatior 
and  ambition  to  make  more  and  more  money  brought  about  thii 
situation.  I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  want  to  do  justice  t<i 
the  one  and  to  the  other,  and  particularly  as  I  was  impressed  witi 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  pointed  out  tne  condition 
of  the  market  because  of  the  holding  back  of  sugars,  when,  as  he  said 
there  were  ample  sugars  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba  to  tak 
care  of  the  demand;  it  was  then  that  the  American  Grovernmen 
through  its  officials  stepped  in  and  practically  requisitioned  the  im 
portation,  which  ultimately  amoimted  to  800,000  tons  of  foreid 
sugars,  which  brought  about  the  disaster.  I  was  very  much  int^r 
ested,  Senator,  in  your  statement  that  there  was  enough  Amerieaij 
and  Cuban  sugar  in  this  country,  so  that  if  the  speculation  was  ori 
the  part  of  the  Cubans  it  was  also  on  the  part  of  tne  Americans,  and 
the  further  statement  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sugar  that  was  madJ 
at  a  very  high  price  in  1920  in  the  beet  district  met  with  the  samJ 
misfortime  that  the  Cubans  met.  They  also  held  their  sugars  arnj 
thev  were  not  sold  imtil  the  spring  of  1921. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  hit  the  oeet  people  harder  than  it  did  any  o 
the  cane-sugar  people  for  the  reason  that  the  beet-sugar  people  fifl^< 
got  this  contract  one  year  ahead  for  their  beets,  and  they  nad  thd 
contract  for  beets  for  1920  when  sugar  was  away  up  in  the  air,  and 
those  beets  were  not  manufactured  for  the  next  year,  and  wheij 
manufactured  were  produced  from  $12  beets  they  found  a  $6  market 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  but  it  was  the  United  States  Government  thai 
was  responsible  for  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  precipitated  the  situation. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But,  I  want  to  say,  be  fair  to  the  Grovernment, 
ioo.  Their  advisers  did  not  take  the  position  that  some  of  us  did, 
that  there  was  ample  sugar;  they  took  the  position  that  there 
w^as  not. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  trying  to  disclose,  Senator,  if  I  may,  that  the 
Cubans,  who  may  have  made  a  mistake,  and  probably  did,  some  of 
^hom  were  naturally  overambitious,  had  the  same  example,  as  was 
shown  to  you  to-day,  of  the  fixation  of  price  by  the  Attorney  Gren- 
erai,  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  at  17  to  18  cents,  and  the  banner  of 
•speculation  was  nailed  to  the  foremast  of  the  vessel. 

So  that  my  plea  is:  Please  do  not  blame  the  Cubans  entirely 
for  the  very  natural  assumption  that  when  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber of  the  year  previous  to  their  making  their  crop,  Louisiana  was 
authorized  to  charge  17  to  18  cents,  so  it  was  no  marvel  that  finally, 
in  May  and  June,  the  raw  sugar  went  up  to  23  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  other  charge  against  Cuba — ^and  I  am  reviewing 
^me  of  the  chaises  against  Cuba  so  as  to  smooth  down  some  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  debate,  and  anything  that  I  may  say  which  may 
appear  to  be  a  criticism  of  anybody  else  is  only  said  m  the  way  of 
defensive  argument  to  some  of  the  offensive  statements  which  are 
perfectly  proper  in  debate.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  in  Cuba  was  against  the  United  States.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  which  have  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Atkins  and  his 
reply  that  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  interest  paid,  insur- 
ance and  transportation  and  the  dividends  which  were  earned  by 
American  companies.  But  I  wish  further  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  sii^ar  in  these  last  years  came  to  the  United 
States,  apparently  sold  to  the  United  States,  but  only  passing  through 
the  process  of  remiing  and  then  reexported  by  the  renners.  So  that, 
furthennore,  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  amelioration 
of  the  charge  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  Cuba. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  San  Domingo  and  then 
came  to  Washington  that  the  newspapers  pointed  with  a  great  deal 
^if  glee  and  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  under  our  auspices  San 
D^^mingo  had  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor.  That  simply  meant 
t*;  me,  after  I  had  seen  the  conditions  in  San  Domingo,  that  after 
Jitidends  were  declared  by  foreign  companies  that  owned  the  main 
pn)duetion  of  San  Domingo,  which  at  the  time  was  sugar,  the  popu- 
laiRin  of  San  Domingo  was  on  a  bare  wage,  and  therefore  they  could 
aotDurchase  more  tnan  their  country  exported. 

Tne  balance  of  trade  is  not  an  argiunent  against  the  trade  with 
\  ul»a.  We  do  not  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with  which  we  have 
termed  trade,  *'We  do  not  want  to  trade  with  you  because  you  are 
:if>t  fair;  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  in  our  favor. '' 

Senator  McCuMBER.  That  balance  of  trade  was  due  to  the  fact 
*iiai  the  only  thing  that  Cuba  had  to  sell  us  rose  enormously  in  value 
•nmncr  that  year,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RuBBNs.  Yes. 

"^Dator  McCuMBER.  It  did  not  increase  other  exports  outside  of 
>'W  to  any  appreciable  amount  ? 

Mr.  RcBEKs.  No. 
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Senator  McCumber.  And  the  amount  of  sugar  was  not  particularly 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Oh,  yes;  its  value  and  the  volume  of  sugar,  too 
There  was  a  considerable  in(a*ease  in  sugar. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  as  much  an  increase  in  weight  of 
sugar  as  the  increase  in  value? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No.  There  was  an  increase  in  a  few  years  from  tv«- 
and  one-half  to  nearly  four  million,  Senator. 

But  you  have  touched  upon  another  point  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  connection  with  Cuba,  and  that  is  that  we  are  dealing 
witn  many  nations  that  have  a  number  of  products,  but  with  few 
nations  that  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  one  main  product, 
and  such  as  is  the  sugar  crop  of  Ciiba. 

I  do  not  want  to  taSe  the  time  of  the  committee  on  useless  detaik 
but  the  Senator  made  a  statement  which  I  just  took  down  hastily 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  that  for  the  price  of  beets  now  paid — ^which  I 
undei-stand  is  $6 — the  Cubans  could  lay  down  and  refine  their  suc:.'ir 
at  the  eastern  seaboard. 

There  is  a  slight  mistake  about  that.  Senator,  -because  if  yoQ 
figure  235  pounds 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  It  is  233  pounds. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  took  five  because  it  was  easier  to  filgure — at  i^ 
you  get  2.55  cents  a  pound 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  And  that  is  what  they  are  larinj 
suff ar  down  now  for  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  not  refined. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  cent's  difference  in  that,  and  you  art 
laying  it  down  in  New  York  at  2.55. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  is  a  part 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  And  then  if  you  add  freight  anii 
the  handling  of  it  to  get  it  to  the  mill,  you  will  find  out  that  you  ( ai 
deliver  Cuban  refined  sugar  in  New  York  at  no  more  to-day  th&t 
the  saccharin  in  the  $6  beet,  without  our  putting  an  ounce  of  won 
on  it  in  slicing  and  manufacture. 

Senator  Watson.  At  what  are  you  laying  it  down  in  New  Yor^ 
for  now  for  January  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  For  January  delivery,  I  understood,  2  cents,  co^? 
and   freight. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  96  rough  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  that  means  that  afterwards — and  I  wish  tocai 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it,  because  the  Senator  doubti<i^ 
understands  the  method  of  calculation — when  there  is  a  protectiol 
of  1  cent  or  1.6  or  2  cents  on  sugar,  it  means  this,  that  is  only  tU 
tariff — there  is  an  additional  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  there  is  an  additional  protection  f  I 
*  Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  there  is  an  additional  protection  in  this  waj 
that  when  the  beet  sugar  cost  is  calculatea  it  is  the  cost  of  b«i 
sugar  ready  for  market,  a  refined  product.  When  you  figure  on  Cuba 
sugar  it  is  raw  sugar,  which  must  be  transportea  to  a  refinery,  anl 
that  refinery  must  get  its  cost  of  refining  plus  its  profit;  ana  th^ 
there  are  lost  in  that  process  of  refining  7  pounds  of  raw  sugar  whui 
have  dready  paid  the  dutv,  to  every  100  poimds  of  raw  su^^  whiq 
are  refined,    in  other  words,  only  93  pounds  of  refined  resulting  froi 
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a  hundred  raw,  and  the  entire  hundred  they  paid  their  duty  on, 
and  they  have  to  pay  for  every  pound  of  sugar  to  the  refiner,  plus 
profit;  and  when  they  get  in  competition  with  beets  they  have  to 
pav  considerable  freight  from  the  seaboard  to  the  competitive  zone. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  get  a  freight  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  where  our  market  is,  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  you  can 
get  it  from  our  factory  to  Chicago — that  is  the  advantage  we  get. 
And,  another  thing,  I  wanted  you  to  understand  that  the  dollar  a 
hundred,  or  cent  a  poimd,  that  I  stated,  you  know  that  is  added  on 
for  the  refined  charges  and  the  losses  ? 

ilr.  RcBENS.  Yes,  sir.    When  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  is  low 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  That  is  what  it  is  to-dav. 

Jlr.  RuBSNS  (continumg) .  when  the  cost  of  sugar  is  nigh,  it  goes 
up;  and  by  the  same  token,  when  the  price  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Hoover 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  crop,  the  Equalization  Board  added  on 
0.35  cent  per  pound,  or  35  cents  a  hunored,  which,  in  effect,  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  the  result  of 
that  was  that  there  was  accumulated  some  $30,000,000  which  went 
out  of  the  profit  of  the  transaction  on  the  importation  of  Cuban 
sugar  during  that  period  and  became  merged  with  the  general  funds 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  But  that  35 
cents  that  was  added  on  was  because  everything  that  the  beet 
refiner  bought  increased  over  100  per  cent — everything  that  the 
beet  sugar  refiner  purchased  increased  over  a  hundred  per  cent — 
bags  of  all  kinds,  limes  of  all  kinds,  acids  of  all  kinds,  bone  olack,  and 
everything  else  increased  over  100  per. cent,  and  Mr.  Hoover  allowed 
chem  to  have  $1.35  instead  of  SI. 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  35  cents  represented  about  $30,000,000  which 
the  Cubans  lost  during  the  operation  of  the  sale. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  If  they  had  gotten  the  same  price  and  the  same  level 
as  the  American  promicer  they  would  have  had  $30,000,000  more, 
would  they  not,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Evidently;  of  course,  Cuba  had  to  pay  more  for 
her  goods,  too.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it.  It  happened  in 
everything  that  occurred  in  business — everything  went  sky  nigh,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Hoov^er  allowed  35  cents  for  refining  charges  and  diflfer- 
ential  and  loss  from  96  raw  to  granulated,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
that  was  unreasonable,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  say  that  it  no  doubt 
<1m1  cost  the  refiner  that  much. 

Mr.  RcBEKs.  I  do  not  envy  anyone  the  profit  they  did  make,  be- 
cause after  all  they  have  to  contribute  by  way  of  excess  profit,  charges, 
ltd  other  things  to  the  exchequer  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  deiu  has  been  said  m  criticism  of  Cuba  lately  as  to  labor. 
Th^  statement  that  65  cents  is  the  fair  and  general  charge  at  the 
pTf^ent  Ume,  I  thhik,  needs  a  certain  amoimt  of  explanation. 

I  hewi  that  this  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument.  Senator,  and  I  had  the 
<OTio6ity  to  ascertain  what  was  being  paid  in  Porto  Rico  at  this  time 
^'  rather  to  my  surprise,  I  find  it  is  50  to  60  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  deny  it  at  all;  and,  for  one  thing,  I  think 
« cf/uise,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid,  it  should  be  avoided. 

Senator  McCumbbe*  That  is  labor  in  the  field  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  the  field. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And,  of  course,  the  Senator  has  explained 

Senator  McCumbeb  (interposmg) .  That  has  reference  to  labor  in 
the  fields  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  that  has  reference  to  labor  in  the  fields  at  a 
timQ  when  there  is  practically  no  necessity  for  that  labor,  because 
they  are  just  about  ready  to  harvest  their  crop.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  economics ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  actual  costs  either  in  Porto  Rico 
or  in  Cuba,  Senator;  it  is  a  question  of  common  humanity.  Thfv 
must  have  somethingor  they  starve. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  pay  50  cents  on  the  average  or  more; 
what  is  the  truth  about  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  truth  about  that  statement  is  that  there  is  no 
work  at  this  season,  and  rather  than  permit  the  people  around  you  to 
starve,  vou  invent,  if  you  please,  some  operation  m  the  field  which 
otherwise  would  be  unnecessary. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  65  cents  wages  paid  the  year  around  ( 

Mr.  Rubens.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  say  right  now,  because  I  heard  it  two 
months  ago.  I  had  an  investigation  made  and  I  have  that  report 
now;  and  they  have  been  paying  it.  I  have  not  the  report  here, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  m  the  record — and  they  had  been  paying 
that  price  for  common  labor  in  the  field  for  a  month  past. 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  they  paid  for  labor 
simply  by  giving  enough  to  keep  them  from  death  and  from 
starvation. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  do  that  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But,  Senator,  there  was  no  sugar  cultivation  in  the 
fields.  And  may  this  be  a  grain  of  comfort  to  all  of  us:  The  latest 
estimate  of  the  coming  crop  in  Cuba  is  not  3,900,000  pounds  as  it 
was  last  year,  but  it  is  3,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  million  two  hundred  thousand  is  what  wa« 
given  to  me. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  pay  more  for  labor  than  for  harvesting 
the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Naturally,  and  they  will  just  as  soon  as  they  bogii 
harvesting. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  Cuba  would  limit  the  crop  this  year  U 
2,250,000  tons  she  would  get  more  money  out  of  her  sugar. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  as  to  the  proposition  of  importation  from  Cuba 
only  a  few  days  ago  there  was  one  made  in  the  nature  of  an  embarg^ 
on  Cuba.  She  was  told  that  she  would  only  be  permitted  to  briw 
in  2,000,000  tons,  and  then  she  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  emor 
gency  tariff  or  the  Fordney  tariff,  and  if  she  brought  in  500,000  ton 
more  she  would  be  penalized. 

Senator  Watson.  Who  told  Cuba  that  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  was  the  proposition,  I  think,  invented  by  son* 
of  the  beet  sugar  gentlemen.  And  another  proposition  which  wa 
recently  invented  is  still  more  ingenious 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  How  will  they  control  it? 

Mr.  Rubens.  How  will  they  control  it?  They  will  have  coin 
missions  controlling  in  Cuba  and  commissions  controlling  in  tlul 
country.     But  the  other  suggestion,  which  I  think  has  not  met  witJ 
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my  serious  consideration,  was  that  a  price  could  be  fixed  which 
irould  be  a  living  price  for  American  sugar  producers,  and  then  let 
lis  assume  that  was  2.9  cents  a  pound  for  Cuba.  If  she  sold  for  any- 
thing than  2.9  then  she  would  pay  a  proportionately  higher  duty. 
S()  that  if  a  farmer,  for  instance,  were  tola  to  sell  his  wheat  at  SI. 50 
and  he  sold  at  $1.40,  his  taxes  would  go  up;  and  then  if  he  sold  for 
SI. 25  they  would  go  up  still  further. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  agree,  Senator,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  take  care  of  the  actual  situation  in  Cuba,  whicSi  is  a  menace 
not  only  to  this  coimtry  but  to  herself. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  agree  with  that  principle,  but  I  am  here, 
unfortunately,  to  ar^e  a  question  which  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  and  that  is  if  the  Fordney  tari£F  is  assumed  to  oe  a  per- 
manent tariff,  not  a  question  of  doctrine  of  the  present  condition — 
of  trying  to  save  all  the  people  interested  in  sugar,  whether  the  stock- 
holders d6  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Continental  Beet  Pro- 
ducing or  cane  corporations,  or  whether  they  be  the  stockholders  of 
American  corporations  producing  sugar  in  Cuba.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  no  discrimination,  and  I  believe  there  is  none  in  fairness 
between  the  American  investors  whether  they  are  in  beets  or  whether 
the^  are  in  Cuban  corporations. 

^nator  Smoot.  I  do  not  want  to  assent  to  any  such  proposition. 
To  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  nave  my 

troducts  manufactured  in  America.  If  your  theory  is  correct,  to 
ave  free  trade  or  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  from  a 
foreign  country,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  tell  the  cloth  manufac- 
turer and  the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  jewelry  and  toy  manufac- 
turers, "  You  go  and  invest  your  money  in  Gerinany,  and  we  are  going 
to  protect  you,  and  you  will  have  it  come  into  this  country  wiuiout 
any  protection  whatever,"  in  order  to  protect  American  money 
invested  in  Germany.  I  say  I  would  like  to  do  that  so  far  as  the  laws 
of  Germany,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  between  a  manufac- 
turer investing  his  money  in  America,  employing  American  labor, 
paying  American  wages,  paying  taxes,  to  help  maintain  the  American 
Government,  I  am  going  to  stand  by  him  before  any  other  American 
who  is  manufacturing  his  goods  to  come  into  this  country  from  any 
other  countrv  in  the  world. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course,  that  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
tariff.  .   • 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  brings  up  another  question  which  I  am  very 
«onT  to  have  to  touch  upon. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  here  a 
moment  ago  that  the  Fordney  emerjgency  tariff  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  the  maintaining  of  the  price  of  sugar  and  in  sustaining 
American  industry} 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fordnev  here  somewhere, 
in  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  one  of  his  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  sugar  has  not  raised 
ilift  price  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  reason,  of  course,  that  the  sugar  condition 
id  such  that  the  market  has  been  steadily  dropping. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  it  had  not  been,  there  would  not  have  been 
iny  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  left. 
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Senator  Watson.  Suppose  you  made  the  tariff  five  times  as  high 
as  we  did.  Would  not  the  American  producer  have  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  When  you  have  had  before  you  the  various  figures— 
when  you  get  some  to-morrow  from  the  beet  people,  you  iinll  find 
they  are  all  very  ingenious  and  made  by  gentlemen  who  have  their 
pencils  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  if  you  ask  them  the  basis  of 
calculation  of  so  many  cents  per  pound  vou  will  find  it  was  on  the  old 
exchange  rate  and  not  on  the  new.  If  you  take  the  new  exchange 
rate  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  specific  rate  of 
dutv  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  No;  except  that  it  works  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  you  nave  to  take  the  ad  valorem  basis  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  article  which  has  imposed 
upon  it  anything  comparable  in  ad  valorem  imder  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

However,  Senator,  your  declaration  that  the  investments  of 
Americans  in  Cuba  do  not  redound  to  American  interests  as  do  those 
in  the  West,  where  you  have  American  labor,  etc.,  I  wish  to  say  thati 
it  is  only  a  raw  material,  as  you  well  know.  It  is  brought  into  llie 
United  States  to  be  worked  in  refineries.  I  am  holding  no  brief  for 
refiners  or  refineries.  They  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves.  But 
they,  too,  are  American  interests. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sure.  j 

Mr.  Rubens.  And  I  believe  their  investment  is  between 
$400,000,000  and  $600,000,000  as  against  $175,000,000  of  the  beei 
industry,  and  they,  too,  are  in  a  condition  where  they  should  Im 
respected.  They  also  engage  tens  of  thousands  of  American  labor 
if  you  please. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  the  American  refiners  investments  ii 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Rubens.  They  have  some;  they  have  now  two  estates  in  Cubs 
Heretofore  thev  have  had  none,  but  it  seems  that  the  policy  of  Mr 
Havemeyer,  who  sought  to  insure  his  investments  in  tlie  Americid 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  by  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  the  stocks  of  tli^ 
original  beet  producing  companies,  which  I  imderstand  are  still  hel^ 
and  are  very  profitable  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  American  Sug^ 
Refining  Co. — I  imdersttod  that  he,  in  his  wisdom,  sought  thi^ 
investments  in  the  beet  industry  so  as  to  protect  himself  if  th 
prophecy  which  was  then  made  should  hold  good  sooner  or  latxr- 
early  in  beet  culture  it  was  prophesied  bv  one  beet  sugar  man  tha 
the  United  States  would  in  ten  years  prodfuce  enough  sugar  to  expor 
abroad  in  competition  with  European  sugar. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  refiner  gets  his  money  without  a  question  ii 
doubt.  He  takes  no  chances  whatever  in  buying  his  su^ar,  becaud 
he  sells  his  sugar  and  buys  it  from  Cuba  at  the  pri^o  it  is — Cub 
regulates  the  price,  so  that  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  peifectly  saf^ 
It  is  not  like  the  man  who  puts  the  seed  into  the  groimd,  raises  Ui 
beets  and  then  refines  them  and  prepares  the  product  for  the  niarkoj 

Mr.  Rubens.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  since  the  middle  ^j 
1920  the  refiner  has  been  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  pujrchfi5<{ 
on  inventory :  He  has  found  his  inventory  has  shnmk  and  all  duriii 
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this  year  he  has  found  that  certain  gentlemen  have  nipped  the  price 
below,  so  that  he  hardly  dared  to  go  into  the  market  to  purchase. 
He  found  that  after  every  purchase,  and  before  he  could  renne  there 
was  a  still  fiuther  slump  in  the  price. 

But.  getting  down  to  the  question  of  Cuban  labor:  The  labor  in  the 
agricultural  l^t  fields  in  the  West  consists  of  Mexicans,  of  Japanese, 
and  of  Russians. 

Senator  Shoot.  Of  course,  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  that  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  know  how  other  States  are.  and  it  is  only  limited 
to  other  States.  When  thev  could  not  get  the  labor,  there  were  some 
Mexicans  here  who  were  allowed  to  come  in  temporarily*  But  that 
is  not  so  this  year.  1^^  have  all  had  to  go  back,  and  the  Russians 
who  came  in  here  from  danada  have  all  been  sent  back. 

Mr.  Rubens.  We  brought  this  question  up.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  late  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau,  showing  the  effect  of  working  the  children  in  the 
sugar  beet  fields  in  Colorado,  a  partial  review  of  a  part  of  two  counties 
in  Colorado.    I  will  just  quote  a  few  words  [reading]: 

F"8tural  defomdtiert  and  nialpoeitions  apparently  due  to  ptrain  were  shown  by  70 
()«r  ciiut  of  more  than  ]  ,000  of  tnese  beet-working  children  who  svere  examined  By  a 
jihy-iiian  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  continued  atoopins^  when  engaged  in  **thin- 
niiu*  and  the  lifting  and  handling  of  heavy  weights  in  "topping"  are  believed  to 
^^*^  t  tlie  gro)^iDg  child's  body  untavorably. 

Then  they  go  on  to  show  that  out  of  930  school  children  from  9 
to  16  years  of  age  in  the  study  from  home  school  records  obtained  40 
per  cent  were  from  1  to  7  years  below  the  normal  ^ade  of  their  age. 

They  also  show  an  average  of  9  to  10  hours  a  working  day  of  children 
working  between  the  ages  of  8  years  to  12  years. 

Tliis  is  all  official;  this  is  the  official  report  of  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  time  a  child  goes  into  the  beet  fields  is 
f<»r  thinning,  and  all  he  can  pick  up  is  a  bit  of  grass  or  weeds,  or  the 
little  beets  which  have  just  sprouted. 

Mr.  Rubens.  These  photographs  [exhibiting  photographs  to  the 
ci»ramittee]  show  them  pulhng  beets. 

^nator  Smoot.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  do  not  pull  beets. 

Senator  Watson.  They  only  thin  them  out  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  They  plow  the  beets  out  and  then  pick  them  up. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Here  are  photographs  [exhibiting  further  photo- 
zraphs  to  the  committee]  showing  the  topping  operations.  Here 
indicating]  are  some  children  engaged  at  tne  work,  which  are  very 
iflUresting,  as  they  are  actual  photographs  from  the  fields. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  1  do  not  Know  who  they  expected  to 
•ieoeire  by  saying  that  children  pull  the  beets  out  of  the  ground. 
That  is  not  done  oy  anybody — man,  woman,  beast,  or  anybody  else; 
ihpT  are  plowed  out.  And  you  hardly  ever  see  a  child  in  the  fields 
wtfj  the  thinning  is  over.  A  child  can  thin  beets  but  with  very 
•iJ^lp  effort.  When  they  put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  which  is  done  by 
^chineiy,  the  seed  sprout,  and  always  they  have  to  plant  more 
*^i  than  is  necessary.  But  in  order  that  the  beets  may  develop 
''»?v  have  to  thin  them  out.  If  there  were  any  possible  way  of  getting 
nd  of  that  the  beet  growers  would  be  verv  tliankf ul,  indeed.  But  in 
'^^iwung  the  boys  or  girls  go  along  usually  on  their  knees,  and  ju»t 
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pull  them  out  where  too  many  have  sprouted,  leaving  one  healthy 
plant  there;  and  that  is  the  limit  of  the  work  that  they  do. 

But  as  far  as  loading  or  puUmg  the  beets  out  of  the  ground,  or 
toppmg  them,  you  see  men  ao  that. 

Mr.  KuBENS.  I  merely  was  assuming  that  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  correct  m  its  report  so  far  as  Colorado 
is  concerned;  and  this  is  a  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com-| 
mittee  in  connection  with  similar  conditions  in  Michigan  [referring  to 
another  report]. 

However,  when  we  come 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  I  want  to  say  to  vou  that,  so  far  as 
the  child  labor  of  Utah  is  concerned,  thinning  of  beets  has  been  a 
godsend  to  the  children.  Instead  of  their  running  on  the  streets 
and  going  everywhere,  they  get  something  to  do,  and  during  1919  and 
1920  some  of  tnose  children  made  over  S3  a  day  thinning  beets. 

Mp.  Rubens.  That  brings  us  to  another  point  about  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  beet  production,  and  m^  imderstanding  is  that  the 
operation  is  performed  under  contract,  with  laborers  who  receive  so 
much  an  acre  for  the  entire  agricultural  operation  from  the  thinning 
to  the  ultimate  topping  and  stacking. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  may  be  done  in  some  places.  In  Utah  n 
man  never  has  more  than  5  acres,  and  he  and  his  Doys  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  speaking  now  of  contracts  which  I  have  seen, 
and  have  available  forms. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  contracts;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Available  forms 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  There  are  contracts;  there  is  nc 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Rubens  (continuing) .  I  understand  that  the  present  price  paiJ 
for  the  agricultural  care  of  the  beet  after  it  is  planted,  and  it  is  thimied 
and  it  is  weeded,  and  it  is  hoed,  and  after  it  is  dug  by  machiner};,  n 
some  places,  it  is  separated  from  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  it,  and  it  ii 
topped,  and  it  is  piled  and  then  loaded,  is  somewhere  at  the  rat< 
of  $25  an  acre;  and  according  as  to  how  many  children  there  are  ir 
the  Russian  fan^y,  so  is  the  measurement  of  the  success  of  thai 
family  resulting  in  taking  15  and  sometimes  20  acres.  That  is  i 
condition,  imdoubtedly,  not  true  in  your  part  of  the  country,  buj 
it  is  true  in  connection  with  some  of  the  larger  beet-proaucin^ 
corporations. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  fact,  on  this  question  of  labor,  abou 
the  proposition  with  which  you  gentlemen  concerned  are  doubtles 
aware,  that  a  man  who  formerly  occupied  a  very  high  position  in  tb 
Hawaiian  government  is  now  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  d\ 
obtaining  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  for  Hawaii  whicli 
I  wUl  say,  by  the  way,  is  absolutely  impossible  so  far  as  Cuba  i 
concerned,  because  of  the  condition  imposed  on  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the  reciprocitj 
treaty  whereby  it  was  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  to  by  Cub] 
that  she  would  maintain  the  same  immigration  and  exclusion  la^ 
that  we  have.  So  there  can  not  be  anything  used  in  Cuba  exc^p^ 
native  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Cuba  has  not  been  in  the  same  situation  as  w 
Hawaiian  Islands,  although  Chinese  can  not  enter  there  unless 
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Mr.  Rubens  (interposing).  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
hat  there  is  in  Congress  such  a  proposition  in  order  to  cheapen  the 
abor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  * 

Senator  Shoot.  It  is  not  altogether  the  cheapening  of  the  labor, 
[  want  to  say  to  you,  because  I  know  the  situation  very  well.  The 
[lawaiian  sugar  business  is  absolutely  in  the  control  of  the  Japanese, 
f  ou  can  not  do  anything  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  unless  you  have 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese;  in  fact  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
labor  that  amounts  to  very  much  there  that  would  ever  work  in  the 
tume  fields,  and  you  know  what  a  different  job  it  is  after  it  is  burned 
ind  how  they  have  to  load  it,  and  it  is  an  awiul  job,  and  the  Japanese 
absolutely  control  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rubens.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  Cuban  crop,  I  have  already 
tiUuded  to  the  fact  that  the  coming  crop  will  not  be  3,900,000  tons 
as  last  year,  but  about  3,000,000  tons.  That  comes  about  through 
various  sources  of  a  changed  condition  in  Cuba.  One  is  that  there 
was  no  replanting  in  1921  for  the  1922  crop,  perhaps  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  that  there  was  no  available  money. 

The  next  thing  is  that  despite  the  fact 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  What  do  you  mean  by '  'replanting  " — 
the  seed? 

Mr.  Rubens.  By  '' replanting''  I  mean,  Senator,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  notwithstanding  all  that  you  hear  of  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  which  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  century  constantly, 
you  must  replant;  you  must  put  the  plow  into  the  rattoons  and  tear 
them  out  and  replant  them  then  to  the  extent  of  20  or  30  per  cent 
a  vear. 

»  

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  meant  was,  rattoons  or  seed  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes.  The  cultivation  of  cane,  also  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds,  was  not  up  to  the  usual  agricultural  performance  in  Cuba, 
and  that  means  another  shrink. 

There  is  another  possibility,  but  that  is  only  a  possibility,  and  that 
is  by  reason  of  faultv  cultivation  and  excessive  rams  during  the  grow- 
ing !»eason  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  yield. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  production  in  Cuba 
this  year  will  not  exceed  3,200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Rubens.  They  have  at  least  had  that  virtue,  if  only  from 
necessity,  they  have  not  voluntarily  replanted  any  cane  lor  the 
<*4>ining  crop. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  something  does  not  happen  here  to  take  care 
of  the  beet  sugar  people,  there  will  not  be  any  replanting  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  beet  sugar  people,  unfortunately,  took  their 
chances,  because  after  it  was  proven  that  both  they  and  the  Cubans 
had  a  surplus,  after  the  Sugar  Sales  Commission  was  appointed  in 
February,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  market  of  the  Cuoan  surplus 
tuid  Cuban  crop,  it  was  then  that  the  beets  went  into  the  groimd  to 
an  unfortunately  large  extent. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  could  not  avoid  it.  The  contracts  were 
made,  and  the  contract  was  made  on  the  basis  of  S12  a  ton  for  beets. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  not  criticizinjg,  but  I  am  trying  to  prove  that 
^  present  difficulties  are  not  entirely  due  to  the  acute  foolishness 
of  the  Cubans  themselves. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  that  was  done  under  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  They  have  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  you  in  the  beet  sec- 
tions, suffered  from  the  intervention  of  the  American  Government, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigner  he  at  least  has  somp 
measure  of  charity  and  courtesy  due  him  in  the  consideration  of  lii> 
problem. 

I  want  to  say  further  somethingas  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Cub 
people,  not  here  but  elsewhere:  The  statement  was  made  that  th 
Cubans  are  ungrateful;  why  should  we  do  anything  for  them 
Why  should  we  have  any  consideration?  When  thenigh  cost 
living  was  bothering  all  peoples  of  the  earth,  when  the  prices  began 
to  crash  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  the  American  Government — vou 
see  I  am  still  speaking  of  the  American  Government — appeale({  to 
Cuba  in  order  tnat  Cuoa  might  protect  American  producers  of  rice 
who  had  made  consignments  ana  sales  of  rice — a  great  necessity  in 
Cuba,  a  daily  food  and  prime  necessitv  of  life;  at  prices  that  wei 
very  high.  Cuba  did  not  say,  ''I  am  for  Cuba  first.  I  do  not 
anything  about  the  United  States  rice  people,  or  the  United  Stat 
banks.*'  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  inordinately  high  in  Cuba 
they  placed  an  embaigo  on  the  importations  of  rice  at  the  request  o! 
the  American  Government  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  na 
industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  a  very  high  price  for  the  rice  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  At  a  very  high  price  for  the  rice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  was  the  price  Java  was  asking,  and  tht 
price  that  they  could  bring  it  from  Java  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  it  was. 

Mr.  Rubens.  But  the  embargo  was  there,  and  a  free  trading 
proposition  would  have  relieved  the  necessities  in  Cuba,  and  woiilt 
nave  reduced  the  cost  of  living,  and  yet  Cuba  did  not  say  **CuW 
first.'' 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  she  has  always  had  every  chance  in  m 
world  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent  preferential  with  her  main  crop.  1 
am  not  complaining  of  that,  nor  am  I  complaining  against  Cuba,  1 
am  just  lookmg  out  for  the  tjnited  States. 

Mr.  Rubens.  About  the  diflFerential,  I  am  going  to  quote  ai 
authority  with  which  you  do  not  entirely  agree.  Senator.  It  w 
however,  an  authority;  and  that  is  the  Tariff  Board.  They  say  o| 
page  329  of  their  1919  publication,  that  "  the  reciprocity  arrangemeni 
did  not  result  in  any  sales  to  the  United  States  of  sugar,  which  bul 
for  the  reciprocity  would  have  gone  elsewhere." 

Senator  omoot.  That  was  true  under  conditions. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  England  was  perfectly  willing  to  buy  siipa 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rubens.  \nd  let  me  go  on  to  say  as  to  the  reciprocity  treaty 
[reading] : 

In  this  year  (19i:i)  the  amount  of  protertion  to  the  domestic  producers  and  tV. 
producers  of  the  noncontiguous  territories  was  less  by  the  amount  ol  Cuban  |»rofen'i«'l 
than  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  tariff  act.  In  1914  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  wm  iIji 
American  consumer  was  getting  the  whole  of  the  benefit  from  the  prefexence  to  Tul  uj 
sugar. 
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That  is  to  say,  that  the  Cuban  had  lost  his  preference  and  the 
\merican  consumer  was  getting  the  advantage  of  it;  and  that  is  the 
situation  acutely  now  and  will  be  the  situation  so  long  as  Cuba  has  a 
?iifficient  amount  of  the  sugar;  the  difference  between  the  full  duty 
and  the  preferential  duty  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban. 

But  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair,  Senator,  and  admit  that  when  you 
raised  the  tariff  from  1  cent  to  1.6,  then  the  old  principles  which  we 
recognize  as  good  protectionists  took  effect;  that  is,  the  foreigner 
pays  for  the  increased  duty,  and  the  American  manufacturer,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  his  production  is  concerned,  gets  the  benefit  of 
that  increase  of  impost  upon  the  foreigner. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  do  not  disagree  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  just  want  to  call  attention  of  some  gentlemen  to 
the  fact  that  when  you  say  that  Cuba  has  this  preferential  she  has  in 
fact  lost  her  preferential  so  far  as  full-duty-paying  sugars  are  con- 
cerned, and  she  has  lost  it  ever  since  she  prodiiced  a  little  more  than 
enough  than  was  required  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  say  to  Cuba  that  we  are  giving  her  this  market,  why. 
Senator,  if  we  could  produce  in  this  country  and  did  produce  all  our 
n»*eds  and  reguirements,  there  would  not  be  any  market  for  Cuba. 
We  are  not  giving  her  anything  except  that  to  which  she  is  entitled 
^rt^ause  of  her  proximity  and  because  of  her  close  political  relations 
u»  the  United  States  anci  because  we  need  her  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  we  Americans  have  given  every- 
thing am!  received  nothing.  In  the  past  10  years  the  exports  from 
the  Tnited  States  to  CuDa  have  been  in  round  numbers  nearly 
^l.M)0,0OO,OOO.  Cuba  by  reciprocity  treaty  has  granted  the  United 
States  not  20,  but  25,  30,  and  40  per  cent.  So,  taking  the  average  as 
*hiit  of  the  minimum  20  per  cent,  American  manufacturers  have  in 
^hi»  past  10  years  received  the  direct  premium  or  benefit  to  the  extent 
••f  -^320,000,000,  and  it  is  because  thev  have  received  that  direct 
i'r^'mium  and  benefit,  and  because  of  the  increase  of  trade  by  pro- 
^^'i'frsin  the  United  States  that  they  have  joined  the  committee  over 
'•iii'h  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  and  place  before  you  in  evidence 
ili^  nwessity  of  keeping  up  their  trade,  by  not  completing  the  ruin  of 
<''if>an  industry  just  as  they  have  no  desire  to  see  any  American 
'•I'i'Ntry  ruined.  We  ask  you  to  weigh  very  carefully  not  merely  a 
'"<'al  business  of  certain  States  in  the  West,  not  only  the  interests  of 
'/Ttain  stockholders  in  th<5  beet  and  cane  industries  of  continental 
I  iiitt»(l  States,  but  the  interests  of  those  who  have  invested — accord- 
';  v  aMin,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Tariff  Commission — because  ''  the 
'nited  States  has  greatly  profited  by  the  opportunity  of  profitable 
•'^'--tment  of  capital  in  Cuba,"  which  you  will  find  on  page  322. of 
'  'ir  1919  statement. 

There  seems  to  be  some  httle  confusion  about  the  question  of 
*ut  was  the  Equalization  Board's  profit  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
'  ^<e  of  the  Cuban  crop  by  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
'i'  time  of  the  committee  to  read  the  few  figures  which  I  have  jotted 
'•"WTi,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  showing 
Hut  the  Equalization  Boara's  profits,  not  profit  to  the  refiners, 
^^^  the  profit  which  was  established  over  and  above  the  margin, 
**'^t.  so  far  as  the  domestic  producer  is  concerned,  to  his  benefit, 
^'^A,  so  far  as  the  Cuban  producer  is  concerned,  it  went  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  Equalization  Board  and  became  merged  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United'  States. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  child  labor,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  have  here  as  far  back 
as  1916,  for  February,  the  child  labor  bulletin  showing  tlie  condi- 
tions in  Colorado,  and  portraying  the  conditions  in  the  schools  at 
the  time  of  full  attendance  and  at  the  time  of  Uie  beet  harrest. 
Some  of  these  are  very  interesting  indeed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  any  farming  oommunity  in 
the  whole  United  States  where  children  do  not  work  as  soon  as  the t 
are  big  enough  to  work  ? 

Mr.  KuBENS.  But  during  the  school  year 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  Manv  of  them  work  during  the 
school  year,  at  least  at  all  times  when  tney  are  required  to  do  th^ 
work.     The  harvest  time  is  generally  the  time  of  vacation. 

Mr.  Rubens.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  Conditions  on  the  farm,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
could  be  much  worse  than  they  are  to-day.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
child,  from  the  time  it  is  big  enough  to  hunt  esjgs  until  the  time  it  can 
do  heavier  work,  has  to  do  some  work  on  the  larm? 

Mr.  Rubens.  That  is  true  in  a  way.  But  these  chUdren  are  not 
usually  American  children.  They  are  children  of  foreign  birth  and 
foreign  extraction.  I  have  here  a  little  report,  which  was  mdde  con- 
fidentially, showing  the  conditions.    The  observer  says: 

It  is  making  the  problem  of  Americanization  more  difficult.  The  Ameriran  <ii^ 
dren  are  be^innin^  to  make  much  of  this  class  distinction.  1  asked  a  boy  at  Fchy  1 
if  he  ever  worked  in  beets.  He  said,  "Xo,  indeed;  we  Americans  don't  liave  to;  v? 
make  the  Russian  and  Mexican  kids  do  that."' 

In  the  Russian  families  a  large  number  of  children  is  considered  & 
prize.     The  statement  I  have  in  regard  to  this  is  as  follows: 

A  Russian  counts  each  child  as  an  asset,  and  when  his  wife  bears  him  a  new  boy  hi 
considers  himself  $5,000  better  off.  Their  women  are  valued  for  the  number  (A 
children  they  can  bear.  One  a  year  is  the  rule,  more  if  possible.  A  child  is  seldom 
called  upon  to  support  his  widowed  mother,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  amon^  them  &? 
a  widow  with  chilaren.  The  more  children  she  has  the  (quicker  she  is  married  a^ii 
If  a  young  man  can  marry  a  widow  with  children  he  considers  himself  just  that  inmJ, 
ahead .  A  minister  of  these  people  tells  of  a  Russian  who  was  burning  his  wife.  WliiU 
standing  by  the  open  grave  ne  nad  his  hand  over  his  eyes  with  ms  nngezB  spread,  and 
was  crying  with  one  eye  and  looking  for  a  wife  with  the  other.  He  was  married  a^c 
in  a  very  short  while. 

I  shall  submit  this  bulletin  of  the  child  labor  organization  and  aisi 
some  extracts  from  confidential  reports  showing  the  conditions  of  all 
workers. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

CHILDREN    WORKING   IN   SUGAR-BEET  FIELDS  IN    COLORADO. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Children's  Bureau,  hae  jiu» 
issued  some  preliminary  figures  regarding  the  findings  in  a  study  of  children  who  worl 
in  the  beet  fields,  one  of  a  series  of  studies  which  the  Children's  Bureau  is  n^aking  0 
the  work  of  children  on  farms. 

The  study  covered  parts  of  Weld  and  Larimer  Counties  in  Colorado,  and  includt**: 
1,077  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  did  beet  work.  While  some  of  the  bev 
growers  plant  small  acreages  and  depend  upon  their  own  families  to  do  the  handwork 
which  is  involved,  the  great  majority  hire  contract  laborers  for  the  handwork.  Ovi'i 
seven-tenths  of  the  working  children  were  the  children  of  these  contract  laborer* 
In  the  area  studied  in  Colorado  four-fifths  of  the  laborers  were  resident;  that  is,  tho> 
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ved  in  towns  near  the  beet  fields,  moving  out  to  the  fanns  in  the  spring  and  returning 
)  their  homes  alter  the  harvest.  About  70  families,  however,  were  those  of  transient 
iborers,  recruited  by  the  sugar  companies,  often  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
tanv  of  them  were  attracted  to  the  beet-growing  areas  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
imily  could  work  in  the  fields. 

Children  thinned  out  the  small  beet  plants  in  the  spring,  hoed,  pulled  up  the  beets, 
nd  "topped*' or  cut  off  the  beet  tops  at  harvest.  The  worked  at  very  early  ages. 
IvpT  one-fourth  of  them  were  under  10  years  old,  a  small  percentage  under  8.  Less 
ban  one-fifth  were  as  much  as  14  years  old.  Considerably  over  half  were  from  9  to  13 
ears  of  ag:e.  Physically,  the  most  harmful  feature  of  the  work  probably  lies  in  the 
)iu!  houis.  '  From  69  to  85  per  cent  (according  to  the  process  in  which  the  child  was 
ninatred)  worked  9  hours  or  more  a  day.  From  more  than  one-seventh  to  one-third 
Kain  varying  with  the  process)  worked  11  hours  or  more.  Thinning  and  blocking 
1  the  spring  and  pulling  and  topping  in  the  autumn  are  both  done  under  more  or  less 
rpaeure;  the  first  process  must  be  done  before  the  beet  plants  grow  too  large;  the  second 
efore  severe  inosts  occur.  Hoeing  is  done  in  a  more  leisurely  way  during  the  summer, 
ut  it  is  the  spring  and  fall  processes  in  which  the  younger  children  are  most  generally 
*h1.   The  average  working  day  for  all  processes  was  usually  between  9  and  10  hours. 

PoetunJ  deformities  and  malpositions  apparently  due  to  strain  were  shown  by  70 
w  rent  of  more  than  1,000  of  these  beet-working  children  who  were  examined  by  a 
*b}'Bician  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  continued  stooping  when  engaged  in 
thinning*  *  and  the  lifting  and  handling  of  heavy  weights  in  "topping* '  are  believed 
» affect  the  growing  child's  body  imfavorably. 

Mr.  Rubens.  The  point  about  it  is  that  these  workers  are  not 
bierican  farm  workers;  they  ariB  not  American  citizens;  many  never 
rill  be.  They  are  Japanese;  they  are  Mexicans;  they  are  Russians 
►f  a  certain  type  that  perhaps  never  will  become  citiz^s,  or,  if  they 
lo,  they  will  be  the  fathers  of  children  and  the  mothers  of  children 
lut,  for  lack  of  education,  will  be  a  real  menace  to  the  community, 
because  as  they  grow  up  in  vast  numbers  they  can  outvote  the  local 
^erican  population.  And  then  you  are  going  to  have  another  local 
jupstion  besides  the  question  of  tariff  on  your  hands. 

I  shall  say  this,  further,  about  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba. 
rbe  cost  of  production  is  not  the  reflex  of  the  present  sales  price. 
•Then  the  point  was  brought  out  to-day  that  sugar  for  January 
lelivery  is  2  cents  a  poimd,  I  wish  it  distmctly  imderstood  that  this 
^  not  a  reflex  of  the  cost  of  production  of  that  sugar,  because  there 
^"i  not  been  a  sale  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  or,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
tarn  any  other  source,  tnat  has  come  into  this  market  since  the 
^.riniung  of  this  year  that  has  not  been  sold  under  the  cost  of  pro- 
hirtion.  But,  gentlemen,  sugar — the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the 
J«ae-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana — is  not  alone  m  this  plight.  There 
!» not  a  single  industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  m  the  same 
!>ii?ht.  You  may  look  at  your  farmers  who  are  raising  com  and 
jieat  and  oats.  They  are  in  the  same  plight.  Look  at  the  pro- 
iuction  of  steel,  of  copper,  or  of  any  commodity  of  which  there  has 
!»«^  a  surplus  or  a  hancover,  or  even  where  there  is  not  any  in  the 
^ds  of  the  producers,  out  the  United  States  Government,  through 
^  war  purchases,  has  a  great  surplus.  You  will  find  that  same 
^ndition  in  many  other  lines  of  industry. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  fearful  that  the  tariff  which  is  proposed  to 
riMi  m  the  Fordney  bill  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  specific  needs  of  the 
aij^ment  that  we  ask  for  your  consideration,  but  it  is  because  we  fear 
[«*tty  reason  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment  you  will 
^  argaed  into  takmg  action  definitely  on  a  tariff  which  is  going 
5"  prev^t  Cuba  from  ever  coming  back  and  from  ever  making 
f^^^i  because  of  a  law  which,  when  once  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
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we  may  not  be  able  to  persuade  you  to  expunge,  and  which,  as  I  h(»]v 
to  show  you,  will  prevent  Cuba  absolutely  from  making  any  pn^fit 
on  a  prewar  basis. 

Six-tenths  of  a  cent,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  tarilBF  as  it  existed 
before  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  represents  upon  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction in  Cuba,  which  is  sack  of  325  pounds,  $2  per  bag. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in 
prewar  times  the  best  situated  mills  in  Cuba  were  satisfied  with  & 
profit  of  anywhere  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  bag.  This  six-tenths  of  n^ 
cent  (additional  to  the  tariff  paid  before  the  passage  of  the  emergenf^y 
tariff  bill)  which  is  sought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Fordney  bill  i3 
just  S2  per  bag.  If  the  principle  of  protection,  as  we  uxxderstand  it, 
worked  out  properly  in  normal  times  at  the  old  rate,  never  mind 
whether  it  works  out  now. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  you  are  going  to  legislate  under  abnor- 
mal conditions  and  in  so  doing  continue  to  paralyze  Cuba  when  normal 
conditions  come  along. 

I  say  that  that  $2  a  bag  which  Cuba  will  have  to  pay  is  harmful, 
because  if  the  exporter,  the  foreign  exporter,  does  not  pay  the  Ua\ 
then  the  American  consumer  pajs  it;  and  I  believe  we  are  all  good 
enough  protectionists  not  to  believe  the  latter.  This  extra  60  c«'iit^ 
a  hundred,  or  this  extra  $2  a  bag,  on  the  unit  of  Cuban  production, 
simply  means  that  when  normal  conditions  are  reestablished,  th 
Cuban  sugar  mills  best  situated  can  never  hope  for  a  profit. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  produciui 
sugar  in  this  country  to  a  few  serious  facts.  They  and  the  CubaS 
producer  are  really  in  the  same  position.    The  ruin  of  one  is  not 

foing  to  help  the  other;  the  ruin  of  Cuba  is  not  going  to  help  thi 
eet  industry.  Quite  the  contrary.  In  the  process  of  ruining  Cub 
you  will  be  up  against  what  they  are  now,  which  is  this — ruinod 
and  bankrupting  competition  against  which  there  is  no  tariff  pra 
tection.  There  is  no  protection  against  that.  The  worst  thing  thil 
can  happen  is  the  continued  lack  of  credit  from  which  the  Cubtf 
industry  suffers,  and  that  is  why,  despite  the  increase  of  the  tarii 
by  60  per  cent,  the  {)rice  has  not  increased.  It  is  because  the  suppl; 
was  too  great;  because  there  was  no  credit  in  Cuba  to  hold  the  sugai 
and  because  those  who  suffered  from  necessitv  had  to  dump  tnd 
product  on  the  market;  and  that  condition  will  be  more  acute  whe! 
the  control  of  the  present  Finance  Sales  Corporation  is  off . 

Senator  Watson.  What  tariff  will  you  be  content  with  ? 

Mr.  Rubens.  I  am  not  a  plenipotentiary  of  Cuba,  but  I  am  simpl 
arguing  the  facts  for  your  decision,  keeping  in  your  minds  that  wni 
we  want  is  not  the  amputation  of  a  leg  on  the  theory  that  it  wi 
cure  the  itch. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  been  arguing  in  generalities  in  ft 
attempt  to  show  the  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  Stat^ 
but  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Rubens.  One  cent.  We  want  that  under  which  there  wa 
ainple  security  for  the  American  product. 

The  point  of  fact  is  they  have  increased  their  factories.  The  Jwiii 
of  fact  is  that  they  have  declared,  despite  all  the  troubles  and  difi 
culties  that  they  tell  you  they  have  gone  through,  heavy  dividend 
In  some  cases,  I  believe  there  was  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividenc 
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n  other  cases,  a  47.5  per  cent  extra  dividend  in  one  year.  They  have 
)een  prosperous.  There  is  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
)roducer,  out  we  see  that  the  situation  is  such  in  Cuba  that  it  has 
)ecome  necessary  for  this  Government,  not  only  to  exercise,  as  it 
ilways  has,  a  protectorate  in  Cuba,  but  to  send  a  plenitotentiary  to 
?uba  for  the  purpose  of  counseling,  advising,  directing,  and  restrain- 
n^on  all  subjects,  not  only  politically,  but  economically. 

That  raises  a  question  entirely  dinerent  from  that  of  any  other 
aation  in  relations  with  the  United  States.  We  need  not  go  back  far 
n  the  history  of  Cuba  and  her  relations  with  the  United  States. 
5ome  gentlemen  have  said,  ''You  spent  too  piuch  money  on  her.'' 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
ihev  have  never  regretted,  and  they  never  will  regret,  having  declared 
n  tlio  war  with  Spain  for  the  principle  which  later  was  consolidated  in 
that  greater  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  was  the 
lirst  time  that  a  ^reat  Kepublic  sacrificed  its  treasure  and  its  blood 
for  the  purpose  oi  establisnin^  another  free  government. 

Not  content  with  that,  it  oecame  the  champion  of  that  govern- 
ment. It  has  protected  it;  it  continues  to  protect  it.  But  there 
s  no  use  in  protecting  it  physically,  if  you  are  going  to  ruin  it  eco- 
nomically, and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  beet  gentle- 
men should  fear  annexation  any  more  than  they  should  fear  inter- 
n»ntion,  because  if  we  should  actually  intervene,  not  in  name  as 
ve  (lid  and  have,  through  the  presence  of  Gen.  Crowder  iil  Cuba, 
but  if  we  step  in  and  tell  the  Cubans,  '*  You  can  not  keep  your  house 
in  order;  you  can  not  run  your  government  properly;  you  are  a 
menace  to  the  existence  of  such  a  stable  government  as  is  covered 
in  the  Piatt  amendment  and  the  treaty,  and  therefore  we  will 
Uke  chaige  of  you,'*  then  this  country  could  do  only  one  thing, 
vliich  would  be  to  show  to  Cuba  and  to  the  world  that,  having 
taken  possession,  it  could  do  better  than  Cuba;  and  it  could  not 
do  better  than  Cuba  if  it  did  not  right  the  question  of  the  income 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  That  income  depends  upon  customhouse 
^^'ipts,  and,  in  turn,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is 
•if  pendent  upon  the  economic  and  trade  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
^^  all  based  upon  the  main  crop — sugar.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
wy  intervention,  the  United  States  would  either  fail  in  getting  a 
^ufficiency  of  revenue,  or  it  would  have  to  do  what  was  done  when 
th<'  Republic  of  Cuba  was  first  established  and  when  Secretary 
R'Xit,  who  has  been  quoted  to  you,  made  his  declaration  of  prin- 
^ple,  and  when  President  Roosevelt  made  his,  and  when  that  great 
ininner  bearer  of  protection,  Mr.  Payne,  among  other  things,  said 
'h&t  ''the  United  States  would  be  recreant  in  its  duty  if  it  failed  to 
<fp«te  oonditions  which,  by  assuring  Cuba  a  favorable  market, 
^ould  render  her  prosperous. " 

And  in  the  debate,  against  all  the  protests  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
7'm  are  about  to  hear,  and  who  have  told  you  in  past  years  how  the 
»«imission  of  free  Hawaiian  sugar,  the  admission  of  free  Porto  Rican 
*^?ar,  and  how  the  admission  of  the  Philippine  sugar  would  affect 
'^^mditions,  he  held  to  his  view. 

,  1  do  not  blame  them  for  wanting  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  but 
i  «sk  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  history  of  the  protests  of  these 
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very  same  interests.  They  have  cried  "wolf"  so  long  that  I  think 
you  ought  to  look  into  the  facts  and  the  figures.  The  fact  is  that, 
despite  the  influx  of  island  sugars  free  of  duty,  they  have  contmued 
to  increase  and  to  prosper. 

A  situation  would  arise  under  the  circumstances  that  I  h&ve 
endeavored  to  point  out  which  would  cause  any  governor  who 
might  be  named  in  case  of  intervention  in  Cuba  to  use  tihe  sam(» 
words  Governor  Wood  used  in  1902.  He  said,  '^Relief  must  be 
granted  and  granted  quickly  or  a  condition  will  arise  which  will 
render  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  stable  govern- 
ment highly  improbable. " 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  tariff  question. 

The  peculiar  relationship,  once  established,  and  now  continued 
with  Cuba,  our  real  intervention  through  a  resident  representatir-? 
with  almost  plenary  power  and  with  tacit  veto  power  when  occa- 
sion arises,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  may  suggest  to  the  Cuban 
Government,  or  to  the  legislature,  or  the  President  of  Cuba,  wha'il 
legislation  is  beneficial  to  Cuba.  It  is  all  done  in  the  best  of  faith  J 
it  is  all  done  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  That  raises  the  question  rf 
you  can  properly  say  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Cubtj 
you  are  always  for  tne  United  States  first. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  advantages  of  reciprocity.  I  doub 
whether  you  gentlemen,  even  if  you  have  been  in  Cuba,  realize  th 
great  demand  for  American  products  which  exists  in  Cuba,  an 
which  one  might  almost  say  exists  in  no  other  country  of  its  siz 
and  potential  wealth.  Cuba  manufactures  hardly  anything.  I 
purchases,  not  only  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  out  it  pur 
chases  vast  quantities  of  food  products  in  the  United  States. 

When  you  arise  in  the  mornmff,  your  pajamas,  your  slippers,  lh« 
soap  you  use,  the  dentifrice,  the  brush,  tne  sheets  you  slept  on,  \hi 
furniture — all  is  imported  and  is  usually  imported  from  tne  Unikc 
States  and  has  enjoyed  the  great  benefit  of  the  additional  tarif 
allowance  of  25  to  40  per  cent. 

As  you  go  through  your  daily  life  in  Cuba,  all  the  eggs  that  yo\ 
consume,  the  milk  that  comes  m  to  the  extent  of  $4,000,000  wortl 
in  a  year  in  cans,  the  vegetables — in  fact,  everythinff  that  you  us< 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  outward  and  inward,  irom  nats  to  shoes 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

And  that  is  why  the  trade  with  Cuba  is  so  very  essential.  Tha 
is  why  the  gentlemen  who  have  formed  our  committee  are  aski 
you  please  to  consider,  in  connection  with  this  tariff,  not  the  qu 
tion  of  the  protection  of  a  certain  locality  or  one  certain  indust. 
but  to  consider  that  the  manufacturers,  the  exporters,  and  the  mer 
chants  of  this  coimtry  have  been  doing  an  enormous  trade,  tli* 
they  have  debts  due  from  Cuba  which  they  hope  to  collect;  and  the; 
hope  that  there  will  be  such  tariff  legislation  as  not  only  to  enabl 
the  Cuban  people  to  pay  their  just  indebtedness,  but  to  make  then 
good  customers  in  the  future. 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  American  enterprise 
there  that  seem  to  me  to  have  the  same  right  to  protection.  Ther 
is  $1,000,000,000  of  it  as  against  $175,000,000  at  the  outside,  in  tiij 
beet  industry.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  going  to  be  legi^L^ 
tion  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  American  cit^ 
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sens,  not  onhr  for  those  stockholders  who  have  interests  in  Cuba  to 
the  extent  of  a  billion  dollars,  but  for  those  merchants  and  laborers 
who  are  manufacturing  articles  for  export  commerce  to  Cuba. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  farmer.  Mr.  Atkins  has  read 
to  you  a  series  of  imports  in  1920  representing  farm  products.  It 
runs  to  the  extent  of  about  J100,000,000. 

The  farmer  is  very  much  of  an  exporter  and  busmess  man  so  far 
as  Cuba  is  concerned,  because  Cuba,  outside  of  a  little  tobacco, 
produces  nothing  but  sugar  and  has  to  buy  her  com,  her  wheat, 
and  her  foodstuffs  of  all  sorts — potatoes,  canned  goods,  butter,  eggs, 
meat  and  hog  products — ^from  us. 

I  do  not  speak  as  the  representative  of  the  farmer,  but  if  the 
farmer  in  this  coimtry  knew  what  is  at  stake,  he  and  the  other  busi- 
ness men  in  this  countrv  would  demand  at  once  that  Cuba  should 
be  so  treated  as  not  to  be  prevented  from  again  becoming  a  valued 
customer  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  insist,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  not  be  swayed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  moment,  which  are  just  as  bad  for  one  industry 
as  they  are  for  the  other;  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  place  our  decision 
upon  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  at  the  moment  with  reference 
to  the  great  over-plus  and  the  smaller  demand,  but  to  look  upon 
this  tarm  question  m  the  broadest  possible  light,  so  that  your  decision 
«rUl  be  not  only  a  decision  on  the  tariff  question,  but  it  will  be  a 
decision  which  involves  a  ^eat  principle — the  principle  as  to  whether, 
you  might  also  say,  quotmg  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
•fcncy  who  once  was  defeated,  for  saying  the  ''Tariff  is  a  local  issue." 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  decide  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  is  not 
•^  local  issue,  and  that  the  people  who  have  investments  in  Cuba  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  united  States,  and  not  merely  under  a 
foreign  government,  as  was  suggested  to-day  with  respect  to  Germany, 
an  ex-enemy.  They  should  oe  taken  care  of.  Tnat  includes  our 
producers,  manufacturers,  the  farmers—yes,  even  the  refiners,  who 
thve  an  investment  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
to  against  $175,000,000  invested  in  the  beet  industry.  Even  those 
companies  are  Americans,  and  their  stockholders  have  equal  rights 
with  the  stockholders  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  West. 

Now,  let  me  take  up  a  Question  of  comparison.  We  have  passed 
-n  emei^ency  tariff  bill.  We  have  given  the  American  farmer,  the 
producer  of  wheat,  25  cents  a  bushel  at  a  time  when  the 'selling 
price  was  about  SI. 35,  or  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  an  ad 
Valorem  basis  the  same  emergency  tariff  bill,  on  a  product  that 
<''»EQes  into  the  United  States  and  is  refined  here,  gives  a  profit  and 
^^upports  labor  and  another  industry,  imposes  somewhere  in  the 
G*u^hborhood  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  the  same  bill, 
?ttr«^raph  506 — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Fordney  bill — 
;Ti»vides:  **  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided 
'or,  and  on  sugar  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in 
jiiV  way  adulterated,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.''  So  we  call  atten- 
5u*u  to  the  inconsistency  of  a  bill  that  provides  for  the  raw  product 
'•iuch  is  brought  into  the  United  States,  and  which  gives  a  profit 
14*  the  American  industry,  which  gives  a  profit  to  the  American 
•'•rkmao,  an  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  finished,  manu- 
\ftured  product,  pays  but  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  question 
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may  be  raised,  just  as  it  was  raised  in  the  House  by  the  gentlemen 
who  want  as  nigh  a  tariff  as  they  can  ^et,  that  this  Groveniinent 
needs  the  money.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  uiis  Government  needs  the 
money  and  it  must  have  its  income  from  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
brealaast  cup,  perhaps  the  other  elements  of  the  breakfast  cup 
should  share  that  burden. 

The  tariff  information  surveys  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  imder  the 
heading  ''Competitive  conditions,''  state  that  ''in  all  the  regions  in 
which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhaps  Liouisiana,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than, 
the  marginal  Cuban  cost.  Such  producers  would  be  able  to  continue 
to  compete  with  Cuba  if  there  were  no  duty,  although  their  profits 
would  be  less." 

Again,  the  same  authority  says:  "Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
roiignly  speaking  about  20  per  cent  of  the  output  is  dependent  upon 
the  tariff.^' 

The  question  of  relative  cost  of  production,  gentlemen,  as  Senator 
Smoot  pointed  out,  can  not  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  enormously 
high  cost  of  production  of  badly  situated  producing  imits,  and  com- 
paring that  cost  with  the  low  cost  unit  which  is  favorably  situated  on 
the  other  side.  As  he  truly  said,  we  have  to  take  the  law  of  avert^€s. 
and  you  need  not  take  my  word  as  to  the  comparative  necessity  for 
protection.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  the  word  of  these  other  gentle- 
meil,  who,  as  I  said  before,  sharpen  their  pencils  at  both  ends,  and 
when  they  figure  begin  to  figure  back  from  the  answer,  as  we  did  when 
we  were  in  school,  in  order  to  find  out  by  what  method  they  are  best 
served.  Here  is  the  information  from  the  Tariff  Board,  and  I  assume 
that  they  are  honest  in  their  statements  when  they  point  out  that  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  less  favorably  situated  producers  are  dependent 
upon  the  tariff  at  all. 

When  the  argument  started  to-day,  emphasis  was  put  upon  the 
question  of  the  refiners  in  connection  with  me  beet  industry.  Testi- 
mony was  read  from  the  Hardwick  committee.  I  think  it  was  best 
stated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  the  president  or  chairmaii  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Have- 
myer,  when  he  said,  "We  went  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  because 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  share  the  benents  of  the 
protective  tariff.  They  went  into  it  further,  of  course,  because  they 
wanted  to  have  a  possible  income  from  a  source  which  might  in  the 
end  wreck  the  entire  operation  of  the  refining  units  in  the  East. 

If  the  prophecy  of  one  of  the  high  priests  oi  the  beet  industry  whom 
I  see  seated  nere  and  who  once  said,  "If  you  give  us  only  a  moderate 
protection,  within  10  years  we  will  be  exporting  beet  sugar  to  Ge^ 
many,"  had  been  fulfilled,  things  would  be  different.  Un^rtunately, 
that  prophecy  has  been  as  false  a  prophecy  as  the  various  prophecie.-^ 
of  the  gentlemen  interested  with  regard  to  the  absolute  nun  of  their 
industry. 

Every  time  a  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  a  certain  amount 
of  sugar  would  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  tli 
negotiation  of    the    reciprocity  treaty,  or   as  in  the  case   of   th 
islands  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  United  States,  their  entire  suga 
crop,  they  were  very  certain,  would  be  ruined;  and  you  will  hear 
to-day  that  they  are  going  to  be  ruined  once  n^ore. 
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The  question  was  raised  as  to  another  provision  of  the  Fordney  bill- 
hereby  25  per  cent  reduction  should  be  allowed  to  certain  American 
roducers  of  sugar  if  they  imported  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  which 
lould  be  twice  as  mudi  as  they  produced  or  refinea  from  American 
roduction. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that  this,  to  his  understanding,  was  a  violation  of 
le  reciprocity  treaty.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  in  explana- 
on  of  that  situation.  It  will  be  answered  that  if  there  be  a  rebate 
1 25  per  cent  of  the  duty,  the  full  duty  bein^  2  cents,  as  proposed 
I  that  bill,  that  means  1^  cents  for  the  full  duty  paid  sugars;  and. 
y  the  same  token,  if  Cuba  pays  $1.60  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
er  case  would  mean  SI. 20,  so  that,  making  such  a  comparison  as 
mt,  it  may  be  argued  that  Cuba  is  not  being  discriminated  against 
I  any  way. 

But,  gentlemen,'  that  is  not  how  it  will  work.  The  situation  now 
I  that  Oie  full  duty  paid  sugar  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  Cuban  sugar, 
Qd  therefore  the  lull  duty  paid  su^ar  must  absorb  the  difference 
etveen  the  Cuban  rates  and  the  niU  rate.  In  other  words,  the 
^er  buys  the  sugar  at  a  lesser  price  and  then  adds  the  full  duty, 
r  2  cents,  to  it,  and  that  sum  total  is  not  more  than  the  Cuban 
agar  with  $1.60  added  to  it.  But  the  refiner  gets  a  drawback  and 
herefore  the  refiner^  under  these  circumstances,  will  buy  only  the 
jl]'<luty  sugar.  He  will  not  buy  the  Cuban  sugar  because  he  will 
et  2  cents  a  pound  drawback  for  what  he  pays  1^  cen^  for.  In 
be  other  case,  he  will  get  only  SI. 60  for  whicn  he  paid  $1.20.  In 
Iher  words,  it  is  not  human  for  you  to  expect  the  refiner  to  ^ve 
!uba  the  advantage  of  this  25  per  cent  and  therefore  it  is  a  violation 
{ the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba 
ad  the  United  States. 

I  think  vou  will  find  that  the  trend  of  argument  will  be  that  Cuba 
i^  brought  upon  herself  her  present  situation  and  also  upon  her 
onfreres  in  the  sugar  business  by  having  produced  what  appears 
o-day  to  be  an  immarketable  surplus. 

1  have  touched  upon  this  phase  very  little.  Cuba,  when  she  plants 
^.  can  harvest  lor  a  number  of  years.  She  has  planted  nothing 
ince  the  evil  days  came  upon  the  sugar  market.  That  is  not  so  in 
J^'imection  with  tiie  beet  mdustry.  They  knew  that  there  was  a 
wirplos  of  sugar,  but  they  hoped  that  that  would  be  absorbed,  and 
iey  contracted  in  order  to  produce  a  larger  crop  under  the  present 
ircmnstances  than  they  have  ever  produced  in  their  history.  I 
merely  mention  this  again  to  try  to  avoid  the  aigument  that  Cuba 
Jone  is  responsible  for  the  evil  days  which  have  fallen  upon  the  sugar 
D«rket. 

.Another  one  of  the  charges  against  Cuba  is  speculation  in  1920. 
Ibout  20  per  cent  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  was  sold,  before  grinding 
^!*?Mi,  at  prices  varying  between  6i  and  7i  cents  a  pound  to  Cana- 
ls. Australian,  and  European  buyers.  At  the  end  of  1920  less 
^n  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  Cuban  crop  remained  in  the  hands  of 
m  Cubans—about  350,000  tons  maximiun,  as  against  800,000  tons 
^ch  were  exported  practically  by  behest  of  the  American  Gov- 
ffninent  from  other  countries. 

^speculation  in  sugar,  as  was  said  by  some  one  here  to-<lav,  was  not 
"ought  about  by  Cubans  alone ;  it  was  brought  about  by  the  fixation 
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of  prices  for  Louisiana  refined  sugar  long  before  the  Cuban  crop 
began.  Everybody  took  advantage  of  it.  Cuba  should  not  n 
blamed. 

Cuba  is  further  charged  with  having  such  maladministration  thm 
her  present  financial  condition  is  brought  about  by  her  laxity  m 
ignorance  and  the  loss  of  her  principal  local  banks  through  her  owi 
fault  and  neglect.  There  may  be  something  in  it,  but  I  wish  to  caI 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  mat  we  have  twice  inter 
vened  in  Cuba.  We  have  twice  had  the  opportunity,  which  w 
.exercised,  of  amending  the  laws,  and  we  Americans  did  no  bett« 
than  the  Cubans  in  the  establishment  and  the  proper  legal  contrc 
of  banks  and  the  banking  system. 

We  are  told,  furthermore,  that  the  present  condition  of  Cuba, » 
far  as  her  government  finances  are  concerned,  results  from  the  fac 
that  she  lives  beyond  her  income;  that  her  budget  is  such  that  he 
income  can  not  possibly  meet  her  expenditures.  In  answer  to  thftt 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you  what  Government  there  is  in  the  civilized  worl 
to-day  that  is  living  within  its  income  or  within  its  budget)  *Vn« 
the  answer  is,  not  even  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  Cuban  deficits,  and  that  she  can  not  pay  even  he 
ordinary  monthly  pay  roll  imtil  the  end  of  the  month,  is  one  whiH 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  in  connection  with  our  own  histon 
I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  in  the  history  of  this  GoTera 
ment,  in  the  youth  of  this  Republic,  there  was  a  time  when  there  w» 
insufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  stationery  of  our  Department  c 
State.     That  was  about  the  year  1816. 

As  far  as  banks  are  concerned,  every  student  of  American  histor 
will  remember  the  terrible,  universal  crash  which  occurred  in  ti 
history  of  our  own  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  tl 
first  bank  of  the  United  States.  i 

We  are  also  frequently  reminded  that  Cubans  are  a  bad  lot;  tbi 
they  are  always  in  trouble;  that  they  have  had  frequent  local  i}i 
culties.  That  is  true,  and  so  is  it  true,  gentlemen,  that  the  Unit« 
States  of  America  has  gone  through  the  same  course  of  exi>erienc| 
We  had  Shaves  rebellion.  As  a  result  of  that,  if  my  memory  is  not  i 
fault,  one  of  our  great  statemen  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  tbi 
he  gloried  in  the  virility  of  the  spirit  which  resulted  in  that  denM)j 
stration  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  he  hoped  thl 
every  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  public  spirit  enough  to  can 
another  uprising.    That  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Now,  let  us,  m  the  consideration  of  this  question,  if  you  plea^ 
remember  that  every  sugar  producer  is  to-day  suffering  as  erd 
producer  in  every  line  is  suffering,  and  that  we  hope  to  arrive  ^ 
condition  where  we  all  may  be  prosperous,  but  we  should  not  drij 
the  Cuban  producer  into  additional  discredit  and  bankruptcy  t^ 
force  him,  either  to  seek  political  annexation  or  to  go  to  the  despen 
measure  of  bankruptcy.  Any  competition  which  will  give  nobod^ 
chance  of  livelihood  will  be  as  destructive  of  the  people  who  demi 
it  as  it  will  be  destructive  of  the  people  who  are  required  to  mij 
this  supreme  sacrifice. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  in  this  measure  before  them 
only  the  present  but  the  future,  not  only  the  question  of  the  rela 
of  tne  stockholders  of  the  West,  but  also  the  stockholders  of  the  fi 
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lie  American  stockholders  of  the  inyestment  in  Cuba  of  a  billion 
oUars,  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
tates  to  Cuba,  which  will  have  its  echo  in  its  relationship  to  trade 
nth  all  the  Spanish-American  coxmtries. 

You  have  to  sit  as  more  than  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  de- 
cision of  this  question;  vou  have  to  consider  foreign  relations,  be- 
muse Cuba  is  foreign,  although  our  ward.  You  have  to  consider 
he  interests  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  investors  in  other 
>arts  of  the  country,  and  not  the  mere  local  queption  confined  to  a 
tstricted  territory  m  these  United  States. 

I  shall  say  in  closing  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Senator 
Sanaa,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  he  once  said  to  me,  ''There  was  a 
time  when  I  considered  the  wishes  of  my  party  and  of  my  State  of 
3hio  as  paramount  and  supreme,  and  I  acted  accordingly.  I  have 
now,  in  tne  maturer,  riper  years  of  my  experience,  realizing  the  true 
laty  of  a  United  States  Senator,  come  to  the  conclusion  tnat  I  am 
the  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  and  I 
must  look  upon  every  question  that  comes,  not  in  the  li^ht  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party,  not  as  a  representative  onfy  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
majority  interests. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  finally,  to  the  words  expressed  by 
Mr,  Harding,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  opened  up 
communication  with  the  President  of  Cuba  on  the  long-distance 
telephone  between  Habana  and  the  mainland  and  expressed  his 
uttermost  sympathy  with  the  dire  distress  and  calamities  which  had 
fallen  upon  Cuoa  through  the  crashing  of  banks  simultaneously  with 
the  evil  condition  of  her  main  industry,  and  in  which  he  promised  her 
all  the  aid  and  support  we  could  render.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
with  the  Executive  of  this  Nation  reaching  out  the  hand  of  help  and 
sympathy,  the  Legislature  of  this  Nation  will  not  so  decide  as  to  deny 
tKat  help,  that  aid,  that  sympathy,  which  was  tendered  by  the 
President  in  that  conversation  with  the  then  representative  of  the 
Cuhan  people. 

Lbttbr  of  R.  E.  Desvernine  on  Cuban  Reciprocity. 

New  York,  December  22 ^  1921. 

Horatio  S.  Rubens, 

Chmrman  American  Committee  on  Cuban  Emergency ^  New  York  City. 

I^i^R  BiR.  Rubens:  At  your  request  I  have  considered  the  emergency  tariff  act 
tod  the  ^posed  Fordney  tariff  act  in  their  respective  sections  referring  to  Cuban 
prodocts  in  Uie  lig^t  of  the  historical  and  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Cuba,  and  take  pleasure  in  giving  vou  my  opinion  from  such  study  that  the 
«n«geacy  tariff  act  ana  the  proposed  Foraney  tariff  act  in  said  sections  constitute  a 
fsvpnal  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba  and  a  breach  of  the 
^<^  and  undonbted  duty  which  the  United  States  Government  owes  to  Cuba. 

The  ffttctment  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  and  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  act  is  a 
dear  departure  from  the  commitments  of  the  policy  of  reciprocity  as  established 
^^^^^e«ii  the  United  States  and  Cuba  and  also  practically  a  aisavowal  of  the  close 
pntitical  and  commercial  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  as  set 
»th  from  the  beginning  by  leading  statesmen. 

^hi  December  11,  1902,  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  was  entered  into  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  Article  VIII  of  this  treaty  reading  as  follows: 

"Act.  VII I.  While  this  treaty  is  in  force  the  rates  of  indebtedness  which  result  for 
Uk«  impanation  into  the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  virtue  of  the 
'^t^stipolated  in  this  treaty  are,  and  shall  continue  being,  preferential  over  similar 
^des  of  merchandise  from  other  countries;  and  in  compensation  of  the  said  pref- 
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erential  rights  granted  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  it  iB  agreed 
the  conceaaions  made  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  products  of^e  Unil 
States  are  also,  and  shall  continue  being,  preferential  over  similar  products  of 
countries;  it  being  understood  that — while  this  treaty  is  in  force — no  suear  im^ 
from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  which  is  a  product  of  the  soil  or  of  the  industry  of 
Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  with  a  reduction  of  dul 
of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  those  established  by  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  St 
approved  July  24,  1897,  and — ^while  this  treaty  is  in  force — ^no  sugar  which  is  a  pr 
uct  of  any  other  iforeign  country  shall  be  admitted  by  treaty  of    convencion'  in 
United  States  with  lesser  duties  than  those  imposed  by  the  tariff  law  of  the  Vm\ 
States  approved  July  24,  1897." 

It  will  DO  observed  that  this  article  stipulates  that  the  reduction  allowed  to  (> 
shall  not  be  extended  to  any  other  country  and  the  proviso  of  said  article  establ 
that  during  the  continuation  of  the  treaty  no  Cuban  sugar  should  be  admitted 
United  States  at  a  rate  of  duty  lower  by  more  than  20  per  cent  than  the  duty  imiK^ 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  no  sugar  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  should  b" 
mitted  by  treaty  or  covenants  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
provided  by  the  act  of  1897.    This  apeement  has  been  in  force  continuously  s 
1903,  except  that  the  aforesaid  proviso  in  Article  VIII  was  abrogated  by  Section  IV 
of  the  United  States  tariff  act  of  1913,  at  which  time  it  was  abrc^ted  on  the  tbei 
that  after  May  1,  1916,  sugars  were  to  be  admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  an^ 
now  threatened  abrogation  by  section  319  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act  without 
compensating  consideration  being  suggested  in  its  stead. 

That  the  duty  preferential  on  Cuban  sugar  will  continue,  even  under  the  Fordi 
tariff  act,  seems  clear,  as  section  319  is  a  verbatim  reproduction  of  Section  IV-II| 
the  tariff  act  of  1913,  in  respect  of  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  8l 
in  his  opinion  of  February  20,  1914,  said:  i 

"Clearly  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  as  long  as  any  tariff  remained  on  supr  k 
continue  the  preferential  to  Cuban  sugar.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  » I 
of  1903,  and  the  purpose  of  Section  B-IV  is  to  carry  out  that  spirit."  '  , 

Granting  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  constitutional  power,  ai  I 
matter  of  internal  legislation,  to  abrogate  and  repeal  the  aforesaid  proviso  of  Arti'li 
VIII  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  let  us  consider,  however,  whether  snH 
an  attempted  repeal  and  abrogation  is  not  a  violation  of  international  law.  arising  o-^ 
of  a  breach  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  and,  as  stated  above,  a  radical  rhaof 
in  and  reversal  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba. 

That  it  is  an  express  and  direct  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty  needs  no  suypot 
ing  argument,  as  it  by  its  very  terms  expressly  abrogates  and  repeals  same  lu  *.b 
following  phraseology: 

*' Except  as  to  the  proviso  of  Article  VIII  of  said  treaty,  which  pro\iso  is  hef^ 
abrogated  and  repealed. ' '    (Extract  of  sec.  319. ) 

As  to  whether  or  not  it  violates  and  offends  the  '^spirit"  in  which  the  treaty  « 
conceived  and  the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  also  as  to  whether  it 
a  radical  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  (Mba.  ^ 
been  conclusively  determined  by  the  historical  study  hereinbefore  made. 

As  early  as  January,  1901,  a  commission  of  Cuban  planters  and  merchants  cam<* 
Washington  and  made  representations  to  Congress  respecting  the  improvement 
Cuban  commerce,  which,  however,  were  not  given  adequate  consideration  by  Consm 
at  that  time,  because  Congress  was  concerned  strictly  with  the  political  aspccl  of  tJ 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  (57th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  535.  p.  M^ 
Cuban  overtures  for  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  becuD 
more  insistent  during  the  summer  of  1901,  and  the  provisional  military  govcrnoni 
which  still  controlled  the  island,  supported  the  overtures  of  the  Cubans.  In  f«^ 
the  provisional  military  government  even  financed  a  campaign  iu  the  United  Su! 
to  inform  the  country  ''of  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Cuba  as  to  *  *  *  trade rd 
tions."  (57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  679.)  In  December,  1901.  anoihernn 
mission  of  prominent  (Cubans  petitioned  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  enarunp 
of  a  law  which  effected  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  Cuban  tariff  rates  in  rKo 
for  a  reduction  of  similar  amount  on  the  American  tariff  on  (?uban  sugar  and  mohk« 

Preudent  Roo.^evelt  and  hi'^  adininifltration  cordially  reciprocated  the  demand^ 
the  Cubana  in  this  respect.  In  his  annual  report  for  1901.  Mr.  Root,  then  Scrrett 
of  War,  expressed  emphatic  approval  of  the  policy  of  extending  tariff  cont^e^^i 
to  Cuba.    He  declared  that — 

*' Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  to  which  we  committed  ourselves  when  we  Jn» 
Spain  out  of  Cuba,  and  aside  from  the  ordinary  considerations  of  commercial  ad  vaiiti 
involved  in  a  reciprocity  treaty,  there  are  the  weightiest  reasons  for  an  Americ 
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pnblic  policy  rounding  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  is  neceseary  to 
the  peace  of  the  United  States;  the  indepencence  of  Cuba  is  neceasarv  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  State:*.  The  same  con^^iderations  which  led  to  the  War  with  Spain 
now  require  that  a  commercial  agreement  be  made  under  which  Cuba  can  live.  The 
CDDditiun  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  Cuba  la  already  such  that  the  earliest 

r«il>le  action  by  Congre3s  upon  this  subject  is  desirable."    (57th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
Kept.  No.  1276,  p.  1.) 

Prendent  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  (57th  Cong.,  S. 
Dtv.  No.  405,  p.  1)  said  that  the  United  States  was  '*  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  honor  and  expediency  to  pase  commercial  measures  in  the  interest  of  her  (Cuba's) 
well-being." 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  according  to  its  report  made  in  December, 
1918.  pointed  out  that  even  at  so  early  a  date  as  1901  the  domestic  beet-sugar  and  cane- 
6u^u  produrera  exerted  what  influence  they  could  to  prevent  the  granting  of  con- 
cei<ioa4  upon  Cuban  products.  Their  efforts  then  failed  because  the  United  States 
Gnvemment  regarded  it  as  a  superior  duty  and  nece83ity  to  insure  the  economic 
fUhilitv  of  a  free  and  prosperous  Cuba.  This  issue  was  then  met  and  decided,  and 
ii-i  de  novo  condderation  at  this  time,  under  unchanged  conditions,  seems  inoppor- 
tune. 

In  January,  1902,  the  question  was  again  agitated,  and  it  is  edgnificant  to  note  that 
the  Cuban  side  was  presented  in  a  commtmication  trom  Military  Governor  Wood  to 
('hairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  planters  had  exhausted  their  resources  and  that  a  crisis  was  imminent.  In 
the  judgment  of  Gen.  Wood,  one  of  the  foremost  obstacles  to  the  recovery  of  Cuban 
^culture  was  the  uphill  competition  with  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  Europe  and 
the  highly  protected  product  of  the  United  States.  ''Belief,''  he  declared,  ''must 
be  eranted  and  granted  quickly,  or  a  condition  will  arise  which  will  render  the 
e>tabIiAhment  and  maintenance  of  a  stable  government  highly  improbable."  (57th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  H.  Doc.  No.  535,  pp.  648-649;  also  57th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  Congres- 
sional Reooid.  35,  1902.  p.  4629.) 

While  the  bill  was  before  Congress,  the  govenmient  of  the  island,  on  May  20, 1902, 
had  been  ttimed  over  to  the  Cuban  people.  Subsequently,  on  June  12  of  the  same 
vear,  President  Palma  cabled  to  President  Roosevelt  an  earnest  petition  for  legis- 
lative relief,  bc^re  it  was  "too  late  and  the  country  was  financially  ruined."  (57th 
Cong.,  1st  8668.,  S.  Doc.  No.  405,  pp.  1-3.)  President  Roosevelt  immediately  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  again  drew  attention  to  the  exceptional 
circamstancee  of  the  case:  ' 

'  We  expect  Cuba  to  treat  us  on  an  exceptional  footing  politically  and  we  should 
put  her  in  the  same  position  economically.  *  *  *  1  ask  that  the  Cubans  be 
pven  all  posmble  chances  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  freedom  of  which  Americans 
l^ve  sacn  a  right  to  be  proud  and  for  which  bo  many  American  lives  have  been 
sacriiiced." 

^'^ondent  Roosevelt,  failing  in  obtaining  the  requested  lep^islation,  sought  to  attain 
^  flume  ends  by  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  whidi  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
I  nited  States  on  March  19. 

Indent  Roosevelt  before  the  Fiftv-eighth  Congress  declared  in  his  message  that 
^  legidadon  requested  was  "demanded  not  only  by  our  interest  but  by  our  honor," 
u^i  he  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  under  which  t^e  withdrawal  of  the  American 
^ithcfitiea  from  Cuba  was  agreed  upon  had  brought  Cuba  into  close  political  relations 
Jith  the  United  States  and  it  necessarily  followed  that  Cuba  must  also,  to  a  certain 
^We,  become  included  within  the  lines  of  American  economic  policy. 

Tbe  {aregoing  seems  to  conclusively  establish  that  the  "spirit''  of  the  United 
>Uf^  Government  in  which  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  was  conceived  and 
^^  objective  sought  to  be  obtained  was  one  of  preferring  Cuba  to  all  other  nations  of 
*<Ae  yr^tiA  in  commercial  relations,  because  the  stability  of  the  Cuban  Government  is 
cwitioiied  upon  her  econoinic  prosperity  and  because  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
'•«  the  existing  political  relationship,  can  not  avoid  its  obligations  to  facilitate  pecu- 
r*"y  the  economic  prosperity  of  Cuoa.  This,  President  RcK)sevelt  has  so  aptly  said, 
tt  a  OBtter  of  national  nonor  for  the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  unbroken 
P-UCT  of  previous  administrations  of  the  United  States  Government,  but  it  may  be 
^wctmxed  particularly  aa  the  political  testament  of  President  Roosevelt  respecting 
K  *>>a.  the  execution  of  which  he  nas  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 

In  the  debates  before  Congress  the  issue  was  always  clearly  defined,  the  opposition 
^'^^^^'i^din^  for  the  resultant  damage  to  American  interests  and  the  supporters  predi- 
^^^  then  case  on  the  moral  duty  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba,  the  political 
'^JTtaaoe  to  the  United  States  that  the  Cuban  Government  be  sufficient  to  main- 
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tain  law  and  order  in  the  island,  and  the  commercial  advantagee  to  the  United  Suv* 
in  the  development  of  her  foreign  trade  (U.  S.  Tariff  Commiaaion  Report,  Dec.  4 
1918,  p.  320),  "American  interests''  against  ''moral  duty.*'  and  the  pcJitical  neo« 
sity  of  the  stability  of  the  Cuban  Government.    This  is  likewise  the  uasae  of  U>4») 
Is  It  not  of  controlling  importance  that  the  United  States  Government  has  uneqiiiv^ 
cally  and  in  most  emphatic  and  unambiguous  terms  conunitted  itself  to  iIus^qIk'^ 
dictated  by  "moral  duty''  and  required  by  political  necessity?    Has  not  the  Unit^ 
States'  irrevocably  committed  itself  to  a  decision  of  this  issue  and  has  not  Cab«  *h^ 
right  to  rely  upon  the  good  Mth  of  the  United  States?    Even  from  the  point  of  viev  -^ 
"American  interests''  the  United  States  Tajiff  Commisaion  says  in  its  report  of  Dc^^eiai 
ber  4,  1918,  that  ''the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  have  reflecteii  th^ 
influence  of  reciprocity  in  a  less  significant  degree  than  have  the  exports  from  tb^ 
United  States  to  Cuba." 

Though  it  might  seem  that  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  an  attempt  to  modulate"  th'4 
spirit  and  policy,  nevertheless  it  was  interpreted  otherwise  by  the  Attorney'  fJf  nerd 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  his  opinion  of  February  20.  1914,  said:  "This  w»p  ih.*^ 
spirit  of  the  treaty  and  act  of  1903,  and  the  purpose  of  Section  B-IV  (tariff  act  of  l*^r| 
is  to  carry  out  that  spirit. "  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  tariff  act  of  19n  nr  ■ 
abrogated  said  proviso  of  Article  VIII  because  sugar  was  to  be  admitted  fre«^  into  tV 
United  States  after  May  1,  1916  (38  Stat.,  131:  see  also  Atty.  Gen.  Op.,  Feb..  1^14| 
infra),  and  under  such  circumstances  the  Attorney  General  was  of  couree  rif^'^  <:i 
sayiiig  that  "The  purpose  *  *  *  is  to  carrv  out  that  spirit"  as  Cuba  wa^  u.t:| 
mately  to  receive  an  even  greater  preferential  by  virtue  of  duty  free  sugar  and  t>^ 
benefits  of  the  proviso  would  automatically  then  become  uimeeesBary.  Now.  whri 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  free  entry  of  sugar  into  the  United  Staiips,  which  th**^ 
served  as  the  excuse  or  consideration  for  the  abrogation  of  the  proviso  of  the  tr  at .  | 
the  question  has  a  different  aspect,  as  the  present  section  would  seem  to  ex(»f«-«i^1 
eliminate  and  destroy  Cuba's  preferential  without  offering  anything  to  comp»*itfit^| 
therefor  w  to  mitigate  the  effects  thereof. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  submitted  that  s^tion  319  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act  as  p!H>i 
ently  drafted,  is  an  absolute  change  o(  the  "spirit"  of  the  commercial  relatioof  W-j 
tween  the  United  States  and  Cum  and  is  a  complete  departure  in  the  traditinrAl 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba.  This  is  the  first  effort  of  a  Congreos  ol  t>.{ 
United  States  in  this  directicm.  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States  Goivm^ 
ment  would  chan^  so  radically  and  abruptly  its  policy  of  commercial  recipmrr.-j 
toward  Cuba  at  this  most  critical  moment  in  the  economic  and  political  IKe  of  thi^ 
Republic. 

The  right  of  Cuba  to  cc»nmercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  not  9101:'^ 
predicated  upon  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  but  would  seem  frt im  the  ab(>^  j 
quotations  to  be  also  founded  upon  immutable  principles  of  moral  duty  and  mc^ 
honor.  If  the  United  States  abrogates  or  repeals  the  treaty,  which  aii  a  matter  •  | 
internal  legislation  it  might  have  the  power  to  ao^  upon  what  new  and  different  circuntj 
stances  could  Uiis  change  in  policy  of  commercial  reciprocity  to  Cuba  be  p«>p4ica'"^ 
and  justified  when  the  reasons  which  occasioned  its  adoption  e3ust  to^ay  to  a  gniAiH 
extent  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba? 

All  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  Witfa 
Cuba  may  be  urged  with  renewed  Wgor  under  the  p-e^ent  critical  condition.'  1-1 
foct,  thev  may  b^  accentuated  by  the  new  and  additional  responsibility  whicl  tb^ 
United  States*  has  to  Cuba  because  of  her  request  to  Cuba  to  produce  her  inaxini<*^"l 
sugar  production  to  assist  and  facilitate  the  United  States  Government  and  her  ailiH 
in  the  World  War,  the  efforts  of  Cuba  in  response  to  this  request  being  to  a  great  ext^  r,i 
responsible  for  the  present  industrial  and  economic  depresrion  of  that  countr>'.         , 

It  is  true  that  a  treaty  is  a  bilateral  agreement  and  can  not  be  abrogated  or  fepeii«4 
without  the  action  of  both  parties,  but  the*^  seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Govent^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  through  congressional  enactment,  constitutionallv  4n'J 
legally  adopted,  from  violating  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  ^  *'^**j 
From  the  point  of  view  of  international  lawthe  effect  of  the  adoption  of  section  •'^I'^  ''^ 
the  Fordney  Tariff  Act  would  be  a  violation  and  breach  of  said  treaty. 

In  conclusion  the  United  States  has  irrevocably  bound  itself  to  foster  to  the  ^rresi"**' 

Soasible  extent  the  commercial  interests  of  Cuba  and  can  not  enact  tariff  legi-tU^^  > 
etrimental  to  Cuban  interests  without  it  being  a  serious  breach  of  interaational  U«. 
a  reversal  of  its  traditional  polic>'  toward  Cuba,  and  a  breach  of  a  clear  and  undoubt^)! 
duty  toward  Cuba. 
Respectful!  V  submitted. 

R,  E.  Depvsboiii. 
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TATEXBNT  OF  FBBDBRIO  L.  GRATCBAFT,  BBPBESBMTriKa  THB 

AMBBICAN  '8TBEL  CO.  OF  0T7BA. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Mr.  Craycraft,  I  notice  that  you  represent 
he  Pressed  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
ii^ar  schediile? 

Mr.  Cratobaft.  I  do  not  represent  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  but 
he  American  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba,  which  has  large  interests  which  de- 
>f»nd  upon  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  producers  of  Cuba. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  sugar 
juestion,  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  come  before  you  to  discuss 
^rhnically  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  dLBFerent 
yjuntries.  What  I  do  wish  to  set  forth  is  brou^t  out  in  detail  in 
ftbulated  statisticis  showing  how  the  excessive  duty  on  sugar,  as 
provided  in  the  Fordney  biU,  will  react  on  the  American  farmer,  the 
5tock  raiser,  the  dairyman,  and  the  manufacturer. 

In  discussing  the  terms  of  the  trade  in  millions  of  dollars,  it  does 
aot  go  home  to  the  ordinary  individual.  He  does  not  see  how  it 
affects  him  unless  you  talk  to  him  in  terms  of  eggs,  bacon,  shoes,  or 
whatever  may  be  his  particular  industry. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  The  committee  desires  you  to  go  on  in  your 
ovn  way,  because  you  have  formulated  in  your  own  nund  what  you 
desire  to  present.  The  comniittee,  however,  can  not  emphasize  too 
strongly  tne  necessity  for  avoiding  repetition  of  the  same  arguments 
on  the  same  subject,  and  ^ou  will  get  a  great  deal  more  consideration 
if  what  vou  have  to  say  is  somethmg  new — ^new  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion ana  not  duplicate  testimony. 

Mr.  Cratcraft.  This  is  presented  from  a  different  viewpoint. 
People,  I  say,  do  not  realize  that  Cuba  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
hogs,  lard  compounds,  canned'  sausage,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
brass  pipe  and  fittings,  railway  passenger  cars,  cement,  calcium 
carbide,  medicinal  ana  pharmaceutical  preparations,  shoes,  harness 
and  saddles,  and  so  on.  Of  the  latter,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  our  exports  go  to  Cuba.  She  is  also  the  largest  purchaser  of 
ready-mixed  paints,  fertilizer,  twine,  furniture  of  metal,  glassware, 
roofing  felt,  engine  and  boiler  parts,  woven  wire  fencing,  paper  bags, 
cotton  blankers  and  comforts,  cotton  cloths,  etc.  The  total  of  these 
articles  alone  in  1920  amounted  to  over  $140,000,000  of  exports  of 
American  products  to  Cuba  alone. 

Cuba  ranks  second  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  pickled 
pork,  sausage  other  than  canned,  poultry,  cheese,  sweetened  con- 
densed milk,  cocoa  and  prepared  cnocolate,  com,  manufactures  of 
jwbatos,  commercial  automobiles  and  parts,  railway  freight  cars, 
lubricating  peases,  automobile  tires,  electrical  machinery,  office 
furniture,  rauway  car  wheels  and  axles,  locomotives,  boiler  tubes, 
pinnps,  builder^s  hardware,  galvanized  sheets,  and  so  on.  The  total 
of  these  exports  last  year  amoimted  to  over  $60,000,000. 

Cuba  rmks  third  in  the  purchase  of  hams  and  shoulders,  miscel- 
laneous canned  meat  products,  hay,  athletic  and  sporting  goods, 
sulphuric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  anthracite  coal,  wood  and  manu- 
factures of  wood,  flour,  structural  iron  and  steel.  The  total  of  these 
Hems  during  the  year  1920  amounted  to  over  $53,000,000. 
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I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  principal  commodities.  Ther 
are  many  others  which,  for  the  sake  ot  brevity,  I  have  omitted. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  were  the  total  importations  from  tl^ 
United  States  to  Cuba  of  all  character  of  merchandise  i 

Senator  Watson.  We  sold  $515,000,000  in  1920  and  bougt 
$720,000,000  from  them. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  That  is  correct.  The  difference  in  the  balance  I 
trade,  in  roimd  nmnbers,  does  not  signify  the  importance  of  a  coul 
try's  purchasing  power. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  us  her  population  ?  Of  cod 
it  would  have  a  close  relation  to  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  Yes;  Cuba  has  approximately  two  and  a  hi 
millions  of  people.  She  has,  I  believe,  per  capita,  the  largest  expc 
and  import  trade  of  any  country  in  the  world.  I  am  not  sure,  bul 
think  tnat  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly  she  has  an  exceedingly  lar 
volume  of  trade  for  such  a  small  coimtry. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  That  is  very  true.  That  is  a  point  that  shot 
be  carried  home  to  the  American  producers. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  hurt  Cu 
and  American  investments  in  Cuba.  This  shows  anouier  side  of  t 
question.  It  will  show  how  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  American  faro 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  increa;? 
duty  is  to  protect  agricultural  products. 

Another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  heretofo 
during  prewar  times,  the  American  sugar  industry  prospered,  t| 
same  as  the  Cuban  industry,  and  the  emergency  tarin,  when  it  M 
put  in  force  a  few  months  ago,  was,  from  the  viewpoint  at  that  tin 
the  best  possible  expedient,  but  world  conditions  were  and  still  & 
in  an  unsettled  condition.  Values  have  not  arrived  at  a  prof 
basis;  consequently,  it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  arbitrarily  est^ 
lish  a  basis  of  duty  on  the  differences  existing  to-dav  between 
cost  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States,  becA 
neither  side  to-day  can  tell  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost  wh 
things  get  back  to  normal,  which  they  undoubtedly  will  withifl 
short  time.  j 

In  view  of  this  I  would  like  respectfully  to  suggest  that  the  sa^ 
rates  which  applied  at  the  time  tne  emergency  tariff  bill  went  iil 
effect  be  continued.  Both  the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  Hu 
up  a  prosperous  trade  relationship  under  a  rate  of  duty  which  ll 
apparently  been  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

During  1920  the  truck  gardening  and  farm  products  alone  l^ 
Cuba  bought  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  885,000.000.  j 
live  stock  she  bought  $6,600,000.  She  is  the  second  best  purchw 
of  the  United  States.  She  bought  of  dairy  products  alone,  $15,000,0| 
She  bought  of  meat  products  over  $60,000,000.  She  bought  of  cl 
ton  and  manufactures  of  cotton  over  $93,000,000.  The  last  itci 
cotton  cloths  and  its  manufactures,  is  something  which  Cuba  I 
never  attempted  to  produce.  | 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  given  some  of  the  figures.  All  H 
you  have  given  were  for  1920  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  1920;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  calendar  or  the  fiscal  year  ? 
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Mr.  Craycraft.  The  calendar  year.  They  are  taken  from  statis- 
iics  published  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion Bureau. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  1921 
l)Oih  as  to  exports  and  to  imports. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  They  possibly  have,  as  values  of  all  commodities 
httve  decreased. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  quantities  too. 

Mr.  Craycraft.  The  items  of  farm  products,  live  stock,  dairy 
products,  and  meat  products,  which  total  nearly  $170,000,000,  Cuba 
I'lin  produce  within  her  own  borders  if  her  sugar  industry  is  seriously 
crippled. 

On  the  item  of  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  of  which  she 
buys  $93,000,000,  Cuba  allows  a  preferential  duty  of  30  per  cent 
instead  of  the  average  20  per  cent  allowed  on  American  sugar. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  specially  protected  market  that 
f'uba  offers  for  American  products,  I  have  segregated  here  the  volume 
of  importations  of  last  year  as  showing  the  rate  of  preferential 
allowed  by  Cuba.  Cuba  allows  to  come  m  under  the  free  list  only 
$15,000,000  worth  of  American  products,  principally  coal.  She  pur- 
chases under  the  20  per  cent  differential  $163,000,000;  xmder  the 
2:1  per  cent  differential,  $9,573,000;  under  the  25  to  30  per  cent 
differential,  she  purchases  over  $78,000,000;  on  the  30  per  cent 
differential  she  purchases  $109,000,000;  from  the  30  to  40  per  cent 
differential,  she  purchases  over  $22,000,000;  at  the  40  per  cent 
differential  she  purchases  over  $10,000,000. 

Should  a  coimtry  that  shows  results  like  this  have  her  chief  industry 
practically  killed  in  order  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  a  domestic 
product  which  supplies,  I  think,  only  about  one-half  of  the  total 
cunsumption  of  tne  United  States?  These  are  points  which  are 
bound  to  come  home  to  the  American  producer.  Cuba  may  be 
rained.  She  may  yet  drift  on  our  shores  as  a  political  and  economic 
wreck  on  account  of  the  excessive  rates  of  duty  apphed  on  her  sugar, 
^»ut  that  is  not  goin^  to  help  the  American  producer. 

(ientlemen,  I  shml  take  up  no  more  of  your  valuable  time  in 
discussing  this  question.  The  detailed  tables  in  connection  with 
*hi5  are  3l  extracted  and  compiled  from  the  publication  of  statistics 
iSftUcd  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

^nator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  that  printed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Craycraft.  I  have  a  brief  that  I  would  like  to  submit 

Senator  McCumber.  The  entire  brief  will  be  printed  in  addition  to 
3»ur  remarks. 

Mr.  Cbaycraft.  The  statements  made  are  not  speculative  opin- 
J*?i5.  thev  are  actual  facts  which  the  American  voter  must  analjrze 
•*  r  himself,  and  by  putting  it  not  in  dollars  but  in  actual  commodities 
^^  «s  m  position  to  see  how  it  aflfects  his  own  particular  interests. 

Consequently,  is  it  wise  policy  to  increase  the  duty  permanently 
•iii-tenths  of  a  cent  on  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  of 
Proximately  4,600,000  tons  which  would  mean  a  tribute  to  be  paid 
"^J  the  iVmerican  consumer  of  $55,000,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  an 

ndustry  of  which,  I  believe,  the  acreage  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
I^  cent  of  the  general  farm  acreage  in  cultivation  ? 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 
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BBXEr  OF  FRBDZBIC  L.  ORATOBAFT.  REPRBBEVTZVa  THE  AVBRIOAH  8TEXL  00. 

OF  CtrSA. 

My  presence  before  your  committee  is  in  representation  of  American  indugtriei 
which  deal  not  only  with  the  sugar  industry  but  also  with  other  industiiea  vhirh 
have  been  established  and  have  prospered  under  the  purchasing  power  of  Oubi 
because  of  its  sugar  production.  I  respectfully  ask  on  behalf  of  the  company  I  repr^ 
sent  and  other  American  owned  industries  in  Cuba,  for  the  welfare  of  these  industhiv 
for  the  continuance  of  a  profitable  and  desirable  market  for  the  American  farmer 
dairymen,  stockraisers,  and  maniifacturers,  for  the  saving  which  will  go  to  the  Amen 
can  people  by  not  increasing  the  cost  to  them  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  for  reMow 
of  equity  and  fair  dealing  which  Cuba  is  entitled  to  receive  for  her  principal  produ' ' 
in  return  for  the  protected  market  she  offers  to  American  industries,  that  your  rom 
mittee  fix  a  rate  on  full  duty  sugar  of  96^  polarization  of  1.256  cents  per  pound:  &nvi 
a  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  of  the  same  polarization  not  exceeding  1.0048  cents  per  pouod 
or,  if  a  higher  rate  for  full-duty  sugar  is  established,  that  a  corresponding  differential 
be  granted  to  Cuban  sugar  so  that  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  will  not  exceed  1.00^ 
cents  per  pound. 

At  the  rate  of  1.0048  cents  a  pound  which  was  in  effect  for  a  period  of  eight  yns^. 
the  American  sugar  industry  was  able  to  develop  along  sound  economic  lines,  proving 
that  it  had  ample  tariff  protection  at  that  rate  and  enabled  Cuba  to  prosper  ana 
American  industries  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  prosperity  as  provea  by  ilie 
facts  and  figiu-es  given  below.  In  determining  the  tariff  to  be  placed  on  Cuban  «««pr 
it  is  important  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  effect  that  such  a  tariff  would  ka^^ 
on  American  industries  other  than  those  allied  to  the  sugar  industries.  In  the  de<* 
ond  place,  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  im 
portance  and  value  of  the  Cuban  market  for  American  products  and  the  ext<*tit  to 
which  this  valuable  market  will  be  closed  or  restricted  through  a  reduction  of  tbr 
purchasing  power  of  Cuba,  because  every  increase  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  lem-ns 
the  income  of  the  Cuban  producers.  During  1919  and  1920  Cuba  purchased  from 
the  United  States  as  follows:  Over  $85,000,000  of  truck  gardening  ana  farm  producti- 
over  $6,600,000  of  live  stock,  over  $15,000,000  of  dairy  products,  over  $60,000,000  ci 
meat  products,  over  $63,000,000  of  cotton  cloths,  and  over  $30,000,000  of  manuf*^ 
tures  of  cotton. 

From  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  Cuba  purchased  from  the  American  manufactunv?  y< 
building  materials,  machinerv,  bridges,  railway  equipment  (excepting  rolling  stuck 
and  agricultiu-al  machinery  for  use  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  over  $67. 000 .W^' 
Between  the  period  of  1911  and  1915,  inclusive,  Cuba  purchased  $19,000,000  of  ihp 
same  products.    On  these  products  Cuba  only  collected  an  8  per  cent  ad  valon*ia 
rate  of  duty.    The  marked  difference  in  value  between  the  first  five-year  period  in>I 
the  second  five-year  period  in  a  great  measure  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  tU 
erection  of  new  mills  American  machineries  and  parts  replaced  the  German,  Beleun 
and  other  European  productions.    To  show  how  closely  allied  the  Cuban  sugar  hj 
dustry  is  with  American  industries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cuban  purclu^ 
of  commodities  used  directly  in  the  sugar  industry  including  bags  from  the  l-nit^i 
States  in  1919  amoimted  to  over  $19,000,000  while  similar  purchases  from  all  otbc 
countries  were  only  $4,500,000.     In  1920  the  purchases  from  the  United  Static?  '^1 
these  same  commocllties  amounted  to  $25,500,000,  while  from  all  other  counth*^  J 
little  over  $9,000,000.    Considering  the  item  of  sugar  bags  alone,  Cuba  piirchasoii  d 
1919  $8,892,722,  of  which  $4,588,626  was  purchased  from  United  States.     During  W^ 
the  total  purchases  of  bags  amounted  to  $11,398,058,  of  which  $2,699,999  wa?  V"* 
chased  from  the  United  States.     (See  Cuban  Government  Sugar  Industry  Stati^J'i 
for  1920,  p.  98.) 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  principal  commodities  exported  from  th^ 
United  States  to  Cuba:  Cuba's  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  these  American  products,  tn 
respective  protective  differential  reduction  of  duty  granted  by  Cuba  and  the  toi^ 
exports  of  these  same  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries,  i  X  th 
total  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Cuba  during  1919  and  1920.  amounttn^r  to  fJTX. 
391,222  and  $515,208,731,  these  commodities  comprise  a  value  of  $214,956,121  ai 
$409,380,326,  respectively.  This  statement  shows  that  Cuba's  purchasing  power : 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  not  restricted  to  any  narrow  field  of  Amen 
industries,  as  for  example,  Cuba  for  1920  ranks  first  in  the  purchase  of  hoR». 
compounds,  canned  sausage,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  brass  pipe  and  fittii. 
railway  passenger  cars,  cement,  calcium  carbide,  medicinal  and  pharmacent:) 
preparations,  shoes,  harness,  and  saddles  (more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  totals.  tv» 
mixed  paints,  fertilizer,  twine,  furniture  of  metal,  glassware,  roofing  felt.  en$rior  i 
boiler  parts,  woven  wire  fencing,  paper  bags,  cotton  blankets  and  comfortfs.  n>t 
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Joth*.  totalixig  approximately  $139,595,022.  Ranks  second  in  the  purchase  of  cattle, 
loraps.  mules,  pickled  pork,  sausage  other  than  canned,  poultry,  cheese,  sweetened 
rondensed  milk,  cocoa  and  prepared  chocolate,  corn,  manufactures  of  asbestos,  com- 
oiercial  automobilee  and  parts,  railway  freight  cars,  lubricating  greases,  automobile. 
tirps.  electrical  machinery,  office  furniture,  railway  car  wheels  and  axles,  locomotives, 
kftler  tubes,  pumps,  builders'  hardware,  galvanized  sheets,  totaling  $60,465,431. 
Hanks  third  in  the  purchase  of  hams  and  shoulders,  miscellaneous  canned  meat 
prodactP.  hay.  athletic  and  sporting  goods,  sulphuric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  anthra- 
nte  coal,  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood,  flour,  structural  iron  and  steel,  totaling 
t53.769,792. 

For  the  year  1&19  Cuba  was  in  most  instances  only  one  rank  lower  than  1920.    With 
T«{erenoe  to  other  commodities  in  which  rank  is  lower  than  third  the  volume  of  such ' 
commoditieB  nevertheless  remains  around  important  figures,  to  wit: 

Lard $15,907,000 

Bitmnjnoufl  coal 13, 000, 000 

Pa'«enger  automobiles  and  parts 9, 385, 000 

In  comparing  the  trade  balances  between  the  two  countries,  aggr^te  amounts  are 

apt  to  be  misleading,  because  in  the  figures  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba 

ve  included  the  sugar  imported  for  refining  for  export,  and  this  item  in  1919  amounted 

ti  nearly  600,000  tons  of  a  value  approximately  $72,000,000,  which  should  be  deducted 

▼hen  makiiig  comparisons.    (See  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  par.  177,  act  1913,  p. 

37. )   Does  your  conunittee  desire  to  close  or  restrict  this  important  market  for  American 

iDdustries.  because  it  is  an  economic  truth  that  any  country  must  sell  in  order  to  buy 

and  the  ability  of  Cuba  to  continue  to  i)urcha8e  from  the  United  States  depends  on 

Cuba'ff  ability  to  continue  to  sell  its  principal  product  to  the  United  States  in  a  volume 

^ntioUed  only  by  economic  conditions?    Any  tariff  legislation  which  discourages  or 

reiduces  the  production  of  sugar  will  affect  immediately  the  purchasing  power  of  Cuba 

and  compel  her  to  devise  means  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  supply  from  within  her 

WdsTB,  of  those  commodities  which  she  is  able  to  produce  and  forego  the  purchase 

of  th««e  she  can  not  supply. 

<^ur  Fterident*8  message  to  Congress  at  the  present  session  states: 

'*  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  buying  wherever  we  sell,  and  the  permanency  of 

tnde  lies  io  its  acceptable  exchanges.    In  our  pursiiits  of  markets  we  must  give  as 

well  ft*  receive.     We  can  not  sell  to  others  who  do  not  produce,  nor  can  we  buy  unless 

we  urodncc  at  home." 

Before  destroying  the  established  basis  of  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  products 
>>etween  the  two  countries,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  specific  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial rommodities  of  the  United  States,  which  the  proposed  tariff  law  will  seriously 
effect,  and  which  are  not  set  forth  in  condensed  statisticsd  tables  of  trade  balances. 
TheK  commodities  have  been  divided  into  four  general  groups. 

flirt.  Specific  agricultural  products  which  Cuba  purchases  from  the  United  States, 
wd  which  the  can  produce  within  her  own  borders,  approximately  $62,000,000. 
^raited  States  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation.  1920.) 

J^wmd.  Specific  agricultural  products  which  Culaa  does  not  produce  in  quantity 
|*ut  which  «he  purchases  in  the  tJnited  States  on  account  of  close  trade  relations,  and 
in  *ome  caiea  on  account  of  greater  differential  than  the  20  per  cent  allowed  by  Cuba 
'>o  prodacte  of  the  United  States,  approximately  $24,000,000.  (United  States  Foreign 
C^'minerce  and  Navigation,  1920.) 

Thiid.  Industrial  products  purchased  from  the  United  States  for  the  sugar  industry, 
«pproximately  $2.>,000,000.    (Cuban  Government  Sugar  Industry  Statistics,  1920.) 
^  Fourth.  General  American  agriculttual,  mineral,  "and  industrial  product*^  which 
Itt^ia  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy  as  heretofore,  if  her  economic  status  is  seriously 
'•rippled  by  discriminating  tariff  rates  on  sugar,  approximately  $300,000,000. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  proposed  tariff  burden  to  be  placed  on  the  principal  prod- 
ucui  ol  any  country,  eanity  demands,  among  other  things,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  treatment  whicn  such  country  gives  to  products  of  the  legislating  country. 
Mider  this  equitable  principle  Cuba  is  entitled  to  the  most  preferential  consideration , 
^*cw3e  while  the  specific  duty  le\'ied  by  the  United  States  on  Cuban  euear  durirg 
the  nine-year  perioa  from  1911  to  1919  was  equivalent,  when  converted  to  ad  valorem 
fjte.  to  S$.5  per  cent,  (See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  par.  177,  act  1913,  p.  37.) 
vubft  daring  tne  same  period  only  collected  but  ap  avenge  of  13  per  cent  ad  valorem 
^^tj  on  Ainerican  TOoaucts  and  protected  them  from  foreign  competition  with  diff er- 
encab  in  duty  ransing  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Furthermore,  during  the  past  18  years, 
uiba  has  levied  a  duty  of  only  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  building  material,  machin- 
*7.  bridgn,  railway  equipment,  except  rolling  stock,  and  agricultural  machinery 
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used  in  the  production  of  su^r.  Cuba's  importations  from  the  United  States,  emup- 
ing  the  commodities  shown  in  the  annexed  statement  under  the  several  differential 
preferential,  are  as  follows: 

Free  list $14,971.1^ 

20  per  cent 163, 116, 0?* 

25  per  cent 9,  573, 0  H 

25  per  cent-30  per  cent 78,  622,  7C») 

30  per  cent 109,  878,  W2 

30  per  cent-40  per  cent 22.  838. 4*'* 

40  per  cent 10.  380.  229 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  $231,297,108  of  commodities  enjoywl 
protective  differential  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Cuba,  unlike  other  countries,  can  not  exercise  the  right  of  free  selection  of  thf 
markets  or  sources  from  which  she  can  draw  her  requirements.    She  must  either 

gurchase  them  from  the  United  States  or  else  produce  them  within  her  borders 
uba  has  been  considered  geo^phically,  commercially,  and  economically  a  jjart 
of  the  United  States.    In  the  discussion  of  tariff  legislation  which  affects  her  (n>>- 
nomic  and  commercial  existence  this  close  relationsnip  should  entitle  her  to  r«<:pi^^ 
the  most  favorable  consideration. 

The  proposed  tariff  on  sugar  can  not  be  justified,  because  it  would  increase  the  coi»t 
to  the  American  people  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life  in  order  to  protect  an  American 
industry  which  professes  its  inability  to  exist  unless  artificially  fostered  and  pro- 
tected beyond  sound  economic  principles. 

Furthermore  the  proposed  tariff  on  sugar  is  not  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
industry  in  America  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  Tariff  Information  8ur\^v. 
paragraph  177,  act  1913,  page  32: 

"  In  all  of  the  regions  in  which  domestic  sugar  is  produced,  except  perhapR  Loui^ 
iana,  a  considerable  proportion  is  produced  at  a  cost  as  low  as,  or  lower  than,  that 
of  the  marginal  Cuban  cost.  Such  producers  would  be  able  to  continue  to  compete 
with  Cuba  if  there  were  no  duty,  though  their  profits  would  be  less. 

**  With  every  increase  in  duty  a  newer  and  higher  marcin  is  established  for  domeetv^ 
producers,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  consumption  will  be  domestically  produo^d. 
and  a  less  proportion  imported  from  Cuba.  The  new  domestic  mai^ginal  producf^ 
simply  'breaks  even,'  the  former  marginal  producer  now  makes  a  profit,  and  thc^ 
who  formerly  produced  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  the  marginal  producer  make  %. 
greater  profit.  The  effect  upon  the  revenues  will  depend  upon  whether  the  faUiiK 
off  in  Cuban  importations  is  or  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  receipts  from 
each  unit  imported." 

To  place  the  proposejd  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  will  mean  a  loss  to  Cuba  which  will 
immediately  be  reflected  in  her  pruchasing  power  from  the  United  States,  compel 
her  to  dev<Hop  within  her  own  boundaries  means  to  secure  her  requiroments,  thus 
greatly  restricting  the  protected  market  American  industries  now  enjoy;  will  increa^ 
the  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  and  can  not  be  ju8titt«K! 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  because  it  would  exact  on  the  present  value,  appioxi* 
mately,  a  64  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  when  Cuba  in  return  buideoi 
American  products  with  only  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  13  per  cent  and  piotectd 
them  from  foreign  competition  .with  preferential  differentials  ranging  from  20  p*f 
cent  to  40  per  cent. 
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PHILIPPIlfE  SUGAB. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

rATEMBKT   OF   HON.    ISAUBO    GABALDON,    RESIDENT    COHMIS- 

SIONEB  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Gabaldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following 
ftblegram,  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  from  Gov.  Gen. 
eonard  Wood,  oi  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  date  of  December  12: 

The  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  jointly 
xjuf^st  that  the  present  emergency  tariff  rate  on  sugar  be  made  permanent  in  order  to 
utoi^t  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Pnilippine  Islands.  If  Cuban  sugar  interests  succeed 
1  loweringpreeent  rate,  Philippine  sugar  would  be  totally  driven  from  the  American  . 
Mzkets.  Competition  is  made  impossible  by  difference  in  freight  rates  against  the 
hifippinee  and  other  items  highly  favoring  uuban  sugar. 

Ramirez, 
Prieto, 

Presidents. 

In  presenting  this  tel^am,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
m  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  status  of  the  Philippines  in  such  matters. 

While  we  are  under  the  American  sovereignty,  we  nevertheless 
live  our  own  tariff  laws,  and  in  some  respects  our  situation  is  analo- 
iius  to  that  of  Cuba. 

Like  the  Cubans  we  responded  to  the  world  appeal  for  increased 
iZtiT  production  when  the  World  War  cut  off  the  European  source 
f  supply,  and  as  a  result  there  are  supplies  on  hand  and  in  sight  that 
&n  not  be  absorbed  through  the  usual  channels. 

.\s  we  enjoy  the  American  market  on  terms  of  eauality  with 
(imestic  producers,  our  people  are  naturally  concerned  over  legis- 
ition  that  will  threaten  our  likelihood  of  disposing  of  the  sugar  which 
^»  have  produced  under  heavy  and  abnormal  expense.  The  cost 
f  laying  our  sugar  down  in  tne  United  States  is  greater  than  the 
uh&ns  must  pay,  and  we  are  under  the  further  disadvantage  that  all 
utv-free  sugars  must  bear  because  of  the  drawback  r^mations. 

F*or  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  no  unfriendly  feelings 
>r  the  Cuban  interests  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation, 
^  re^>ectfully  urge  that  the  present  status  be  maintained. 

POBTO  SICAV  SUGAR. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

TATEICBHT  OF  PAUL  J.  CHKISTIAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPBE- 
SENTiNa  i:he  POBTO  BICAN  SUOAB  PBOBUCEBS. 

\fr.  Chbistian.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
^^o  Rico,  Hon.  Felix  Cordova-Davila,  who  is  present,  has  asked 
»e  to  present  a  statement  for  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers' 
L.«>ociat]on,  which  I  represent  in  Washington,  and  to  request  that 
It-  FraDk  A.  Dillingham,  of  62  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  president 
^  the  South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  be  heard  briefly  regarding  the 
i^t  ofproducing  sugar  in  the  better  class  of  centrals  on  the  island, 

Mr.  TTSubirana,  who  arrived  in  Washington  this  morning  from  Porto 
l-^f\  brousht  the  latest  revised  figures  regarding  the  crop  from  Mr. 

Ruiz-Soier,  secretary  of  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers'  Asso- 
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elation,  and  a  statistician  of  recognized  standing.  He  states  tbt 
the  last  crop,  1920-21,  amounted  to  491,000  tons  (2,000  poun4»), 
and  his  estimate  for  the  current  crop,  1921-22,  is  446,000  tons,  w 
45,000  tons  less  than  the  last  crop. 
(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

On  behalf  of  the  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers*  Association  we  desire  to  submit  tb 
following  facts  with  respect  to  the  sugar  industry  of  that  island: 

The  crop  for  the  current  campaign  of  1920-21  is  estimated  at  practically  H^  |' 
cent  less  than  that  of  1919-20,  which  was  placed  by  the  United  States  Tariff  ( oinmfl 
sion  at  485,900  tons.  That  was  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  cane  nugar  p 
duced  in  the  United  States  and  insular  possessions;  and  was  22  per  cent  of  the  comUw 
domestic-cane  and  beet-sugar  crop,  estimated  at  2,147.818  tons. 

Not  only  is  Porto  Rico,  therefore,  one  of  the  important  sources  of  our  ihvof^y 
supply  of  sugar,  but  the  population  of  the  island  is  entirely  dependent  upon  aj? 
culture,  and  sugar  represents  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  vaJue  of  the  aimiu 
output  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  ^rown  by  small  farmers  and  sold  to  the  mills  under  the  saa 
system  that  prevails  in  the  IJnited  States.  In  this  respect  conditions  ha\e  u' 
changed  materially  since  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1917  published  the  resuJ 
of  an  investigation,  which  showed  that  63  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  grown  by  "  culnn* 
or  farmers,  and  37  per  cent  by  the  corporations  that  operate  the  mills. 

Since  the  American  occupation  the  crop  has  grown  from  54,000  tons  to  486.91 
tons,  and  this  development  nas  been  paralleled  by  an  equally  wond^ful  impro^i 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  people  who  produce  it.  When  the  Americans  wenlj 
Porto  Rico  there  were  practically  no  schools.  The  ^reat  bulk  of  the  popultH 
lived  in  the  direst  poverty,  suffering  from  lack  of  nutntion  and  the  ordinary  Df^ 
si  ties  of  life,  and  an  official  health  survey  showed  that  more  than  90  per  cent  oitr 
population  was  afflicted  with  pellagra  or  kindred  diseases,  due  to  the  wretched  (^ 
dition  of  living.    The  daily  wa^  on  the  plantations  ranged  from  21  to  30  cen»^ 

To-day  the  sanitary  situation  is  well  in  hand.    A  splendid  system  of  public  C(i~' 
tion  prevails  that  will  compare  with  any  in  the  United  States,  and  in  many  reej 
the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  improved  standard  of  living.    The  renort  d 
governor  for  1920  shows  that  some  of  tne  field  labor  had  received  as  high  as  9^{ 
for  that  year's  crop,  and  practically  none  of  the  field  hands  were  paid  lees  than  tl 
a  day. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  labor  increased,  but  practically  every  operatioQ  that  enti 
into  the  production  of  the  crop  has  shown  an  increased  cost.  The  nature  of  t 
Porto  Rican  soil  makes  drainage  more  difficult  and  necessary  than  on  tnv  ol  \ 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  addition  to  drainage  a  large  part  of  her  (i 
acreage  has  to  be  irrigated.  Some  of  her  fields  have  been  in  continuous  use  for  m 
than  400  years,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  having  started  in  1515.  and  her  depl'^ 
SDil  calls  for  continuous  and  costly  applications  of  commercial  fertilizes. 

In  some  respects  Porto  Rico  suffers  from  more  onerous  conditions  than  any  hm 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  In  the  matter  of  freight  rat«e  she  is  penalizrd 
coastwise  shipping  laws,  lecaise  she  is  domestic  territory,  whereas  all  of  h<^  •' 
petitors  in  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  CuVa,  enjoy  the  cheaper  rates  that  n 
from  the  unrestricted  competition  of  foreign  ships.  It  developed  in  the  coiuw  «<i 
hearings  yesterday  that  the  1  eet  factories  of  the  Mountain  States  are  compelled  t«' 
a  freight  rate  on  that  part  of  their  product  laid  down  in  Chici^jo  that  is  douMt* 
amount  that  the  seal  oard  refiners  pay  on  Cuban  refined  sugar  shipped  to  Chicag*^  ^ 
seaboard  points. 

Porto  Rico  suffers  from  this  unjust  freight  discrimination  on  her  entire  outj 
Although  she  is  domestic  territory  and  this  matter  is  entirely  under  the  control  iH 
Shipping  Board  ehe  is  compelled* to  pay  practically  100  per  cent  more  on  her  pH 
to  seaboard  refining  points  than  is  charged  the  competitive  foreign  Cuban  sugars  ioi 
identical  service. 

Throughout  the  period  of  governmental  sugar  control  that  prevailed  durinj;! 
war  a  parity  was  maintained  on  ocean  freights  I  et^een  all  of  the  Wc-at  Indian  r 
and  seaboard  refining  points.  As  an  illustration,  the  United  States  Shioping  r»^ 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  on  December  16,  1918,  issued  its  '*olilciai  annoin 
ment  covering  rates  and  conditions  governing  shipments  of  su^  from  the  W*»6t  hi 
for  the  season  1918-19. "  The  rates  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  from  northside  1  ■ 
ports  ranged  from  38)  to  43  cents,  and  from  southside  Cuban  ports  froni  45}  to  h&i  '* 
per  hundred  pounds.    The  rate  from  all  Porto  Rican  porta  was  40  cents. 
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Since  tlie  war  there  have  been  numerous  readjustments  of  these  sugar  rates  from  all 
««i  India  porta,  but  instead  of  a  parity  being  maintained  between  Porto  Rico  and 
ibii.  the  CubaDB  have  secured  a  rate  cheaper  by  50  per  cent  almost  than  that  allowed 
irto  Rico.  The  rate  from  the  domestic  island  to-day  on  full  and  broken  cargoes  is  27 
ntH  a  hundred  pounds,  while  from  northside  Cuban  ports  it  is  only  14^  cents  per 
mdred  pounds. 

For  more  than  two  months  we  have  been  trying  to  equalize  this  condition  in  order 
at  the  new  crop  could  be  moved  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Cuba,  but  as  yet  our 
forts  for  relief  have  been  in  wAn. 

Hut  this  inequality  in  freight  i^  by  no  means  the  principal  discrimination  made 
aiimt  Porto  Pican  sugar  and  in  favor  of  CuVa.  For  years  she  has  suffered  from  an 
t4ilerai>ie  (X>ndition  which  compelled  her  sugar  to  al  sorb  much  of  the  20  per  cent 
ocf^wion  allowed  Culan  sugfar,  and  the  injustice  of  which  could  not  le  stated  in 
tt<»r  language  than  was  employed  by  the  Cuban  speakers  their  selves  on  yesterday, 
>«-  that  thev  are  remotely  threatened  with  the  same  tr^tment. 
1x1  protesting  against  paragraph  502  of  the  }>ending  bill,  by  the  terms  of  which  all 
umfacturers  of  either  cane  or  beets  grown  in  the  continental  United  States  may 
iport  for  refining  purposes  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty,  2  pounds  of 
T'im  sugar  for  each  pound  of  output  of  the  domestic  article,  all  of  the  Cuban  spokes- 
eo  contended  that  this  would  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  product  by  making 
1«BB attmctive  for  the  refiners.  Mr.  Rubens,  in  a  vehenent  protest  for  the  Cubans, 
id: 

'The  dtuation  now  is  that  the  full  duty  paid  sugar  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  Cuban 
Ctf,  and  thei«fore  the  full  duty  paid  sugar  mist  arsorb  the  difference  between  the 
It  ui  rates  and  the  full  rate.  In  other  words,  the  rescuer  buys  the  sugar  at  a  lesser 
nee  lod  then  adds  the  full  duty,  or  2  cents,  to  it,  and  that  sum  tot-al  is  not  more  than 
to*  <  ul  an  sugar  with  $1 .60  added  to  it.  But  the  refiner  gets  a  drawl  ack,  and  there- 
re  the  refiner,  under  these  circumstances,  will  buy  only  the  full-duty  sugar.  He 
iO  not  \  uy  the  Cuban  sugar  because  he  will  get  2  cents  a  pound  drawback  for  what 
p  |«V8 1^  c^ita  for.  In  the  other  case,  he  will  get  only  $1.60  for  whir  h  He  paid  11.20. 
J  oih^'r  words,  it  is  not  human  for  you  to  expiect  the  refiner  to  give  Cuba  the  advan- 
ft  of  this  25  per  cent,  and  therefore  it  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
[the  reciprocity  treaty  1  etween  Cuba  and  the  United  States." 
lo  the  formal  1  rief  which  they  submitted  the  Cuban  interests  said: 
'The  practical  operation  of  this  paragraph,  if  made  law,  will  be  to  reduce  the 
olttos  to  absolute  dependence  upon  the  American  refiners  and  manufacturers,  and 
ill  destroy  sugar  production  as  a  separate  indtistry,  making  it  industrially  sub- 
TvifnttorefinerB. 

To  hamper  Cuba  throtigh  the  proposed  discrimination  in  sugar  would  mean  bavins; 
mi  nei^bor  in  financuu  distress,  unable  to  pay  what  is  owed  you,  desperate  and 
rbng  the  proper  means  to  live  and  prosper.  Ana  if  you  consider  that  this  neighbor 
I  a  small  country  whose  population  derives  Siingular  credit  for  rendering  the  largest 
FT  capita  amount  of  worK  in  the  world:  a  friendly  nation  whose  past  history  is  so 
it'Tlocked.  politically,  geomphically,  and  economically,  with  your  own  country, 
ou  will  understand  why  this  Cuban  mission  has  come  to  vou  full  of  hope  and  with 
|»>]ute  confidence  of  getting  the  fair  treatment  we  ask  and  expect  and  which  at  this 
ine  is  so  esRntial  to  uie  welfare  and  future  development  of  our  country." 
U  the  ('ubans  can  make  such  a  plea,  based  on  the  comity  that  should  prevail  among 
atiooa,  bow  mnch  stronger  must  be  the  plea  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  our  own 
■K>(>lf  not  against  such  treatment  in  the  house  of  their  friends,  but  in  their  father's 
««*•.  And  yet  Porto  Rico  has  been  suffering  from  this  injustice  since 'the  winter 
^  l'*15.  when  the  discrimination  against  her  sugars  and  in  favor  of  Cuba  was  estab/- 
w^  by  the  refining  trade. 

Thi? fxmdition  of  afifairB,  which  reduces  the  Porto  Bicans  "to  absolute  dependence 
•  ihfr  American  refiners,"  grows  out  erf  the  existing  statute  and  the  Treasury  regula- 
wwgovefning  the  payment  of  the  drawl  ack.  Porto  Eican  sugars  are  Bold  at  all  eea- 
o»M  refiniag  points  in  the  same  manner  and  in  open  competition  with  sugars  from 
^  *•  As  the  Porto  F  ican  product  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  domestic  sugars 
'Mfcwsihat  it  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty.  But  the  practical  effe(  t  of  the 
■»t*(*  regulations  has  been  to  partly  defeat  the  protective  tariff,  and  instead  of 
wio  FUcan  sugar  of  equal  grade  being  sold  at  a  parity,  it  is  habitually  sacrificed  at 
**"  «>*-axteenth  to  one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound  below  Cuban  sugar.  As  a  case  in 
"wi  the  Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Wednesday,  August  31,  quoted  the  spot 
«ftt  M  follows;  Cuban  96®  centrifugals,  duty  paid,  4.86;  Porto  Rico  96**  centrifugals, 
*!'^"wi,  4.50,  a  difference  of  36  cents  a  hunared  pounds  in  favor  of  the  foreign  sugar 
>  ^1entiGal  quality,  and  yet  by  the  terms  of  the  emergency  tariff  law  now  in  force  this 
ahin  sQsir  paid  a  duty  of  1.6  cents  a  pound.    It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  this 
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dificrimiiiatioii  the  value  of  the  Porto  Rican  crop  is  annually  penalized  more  :Ks 
13,000,000. 

The  injury  which  the  Cubans  anticipate  should  paragraph  502  be  enacted  into  \v 
differs  only  in  degree  from  what  Porto  Rico  has  suffered  lor  years,  and  inasmuch  4^  ti; 
matter  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  Porto  Rm) 
industry  respectfully  submits  the  following  observations  on  the  general  subject  < 
the  drawback  on  sugar. 

The  present  regulations  require  the  absolute  identification  of  all  material  upi 
which  a  duty  has  been  paid  and  a  refund  or  drawback  asked  after  reexportatioii 
the  finished  article.  Obviously  this  is  impossibly  when  both  foreign  and  doroMi 
raw  sugars  are  melted  together  in  the  same  kettle.  The  proportionate  parts  of  f«( 
may  be  exactly  computed  but  the  identity  of  the  individual  grains  at  the  end  o!  iJ 
refining  process  is  lost,  and  because  this  identity  can  not  be  established  the  refiofi 
who  aro  the  only  purchasers,  claim  that  when  they  have  export  orders  to  fill  Pc>r 
Rico  sugar  is  handled  at  a  loi^.  As  has  been  explained,  the  refiners  are  the  onlv  pt 
chasers,  and  because  of  the  existing  drawback  regulations  they  compel  Porto  Vvi 
sugar  to  absorb  a  large  fraction  of  the  difference  between  dcHnestic  and  Culan  fl'gti 
just  as  Mr.  Rubens  explained  would  happen  as  between  Cuban  and  full-duty  sup 
if  paragraph  502  was  enacted  into  law. 

At  the  time  the  prosent  law  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book  the  export  trade 
refined  sugar  was  negligible,  only  23,113  tons  being  sent  abroad  during  the  year  l^i 
But  in  the  intervening  years,  with  the  dislocation  of  the  European  refining  in<l(H= 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  export  business  has  become  very  valuable.  Last  >  1*917 
amounted  to  412,494  tons,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  an  importi 
factor  in  the  refining  trade  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  lends  color  to  the  explanation  of  the  refinere  for  :bi 
discrimination  against  Porto  Rican  sugar.  They  claim  that  if  they  have  p'T* 
orders  or  anticipate  such  orders  they  must,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  drawback  pronA 
by  law,  run  their  refineries  from  which  such  orders  are  to  be  filled  wholly  upon  h^ii 
dutiable  sugslr;  that  if  at  the  same  time  they  attempt  to  melt  any  proportioD  of  *J 
mestic  sugar,  however  small,  the  identity  of  the  melting  is  thereby  lost  and  they  'i 
not  longer  obtain  full  drawback;  also  that  after  melting  any  domestic  sugar  they  m-^ 
in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  secure  the  full  drawback,  shut  down  and  cleafl  <| 
every  vestige  of  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  at  heavy  expense.  \ 
a  result,  refining  companies  owfung  but  one  plant  do  not  want  domestic  sugare  if  tb 
are  working  up  export  goods,  while  the  larger  companies  operating  several  n?6ntfj 
set  apart  one  of  the  plants  to  handle  the  domestic  crop. 

The  refiners  illustrate  the  onerous  working  of  the  drawback  regulations  by  tl 
concrete  example: 

"If  a  refinery  melts  in  one  week  10,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  and  5,000  ton«  of  r«i 
Rican  sui^'ar,  the  drawback  applicable  to  the  Cuban  sugar  is  approximately  $iiO  a  ■: 
or  $200,000.  Under  the  present  regulations  this  entire  drawback  can  be  rerovrl 
but  to  do  80  it  is  necessary  to  export  the  entire  15,000  tons.  In  other  wor(l«»>  ••! 
necessary  to  export  domestic  sugar  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback  on  dutiable  ^"i 
Upon  any  less  amount  being  exported,  only  two-thirds  of  $20  would  be  paid  ii  »iri 
back  upon  the  number  of  tons  exported." 

This  explains  the  reason  for  Porto  Rican  sugar  being  sold  at  a  discoiint.  Tntii  I 
export  trade  developed  they  maintained  a  parity  with  Cuban  sugar,  but  in  Decemii 
1915,  the  differential  was  established  against  them,  and  it  has  been  maintained  >* 
since.  In  order  to  equalize  conditions  the  domestic  producers  have  suggested  I 
following  amendment  be  added  to  the  drawback  section  of  the  tariff  law: 

'*  Provided,  Where  either  refined  sugar  or  sirup  is  produced  from  an  admixtiinl 
dutiable  and  free  or  domestic  raw  sugars,  drawback  shall  be  paid  on  such  ex|K'' 
quantity  as  shall  not  exceed  the  proportion  which  has  been  ascertained,  in  accorcifti 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  have  been  produced  from  I 
dutiable  raw  sugars  used." 

Reverting  directly  to  paragraph  502,  the  Porto  Rican  industry  wishes  to  pi\ 
record  as  opposing  it.  Aside  from  the  questionable  legality  of  sucn  a  pro\4noti<  1 
so  unfair  to  the  aomestic  producers  living  beyond  the  limits  of  continental  I  it> 
States  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  poucy  that  prompts  it.  It  would  futt 
aggravate  the  present  intolerable  condition  in  which  Porto  llican  sugars  find  tki 
selves  by  broadening  the  market  for  foreign  dutiable  sugars  at  the  expense  ('^ ' 
domestic  product,  as  the  greatest  profit  would  accrue  in  working  up  those  dutu 
sugars  for  export  so  as  to  receive  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  as  drawback. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  production  it  is  always  difncult  to  speak  with  acrun 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  conditions  and  efficiency  that  must  oe  considered 
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The  following  informatioii  which  was  received  from  Porto  Rico  yesterday  is  as  com- 
prehensive with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  last  crop  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  this 
time.   It  reads: 

"Information  given  by  16  centrals  in  Porto  Rico  show  that  the  cost  of  producing 
9us^  for  1921  averaged  5.04  cents  per  pound,  and  estimated  costs  for  1922  are  3.89 
cfntsper  pound.  The  general  financial  condition  of  the  centrals  is  precarious,  due 
to  heavy  losses  sustained  on  the  last  crop  and  complete  collapse  in  1922  can  only  be 
avoided' by  maintaining  an  adequate  duty." 

The  comparative  cost  of  the  previous  crops  can  be  stated  with  more  accuracy. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  better  class  of  Porto  Rican  factories  during  the  period 
embracing  the  years  1913-14  and  1915  varied  from  2^  to  3}  cents  a  pound  landed  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  factories  for  the  years  1916, 1919,  and  1920  the  average  cost  was 
^i  cents,  or  practically  double.  During  the  same  time  a  fair  average  for  Cuba  was 
2  cents  for  the  years  1913-1915  and  4  cents  for  the  years  1918-1920. 

In  its  last  omcial  announcement  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  under  date 
of  1921.  has  given  the  following  comparison  between  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  of  all  cost 
reduced  to  a  raw  basis: 


Prewar: 

Porto  Rico 2.828 

Cuba 1.700 


Difference 1.128 


1918-19: 

Porto  Rico 5. 802 

Cuba 4.104 


Difference 1.698 


Pjdlroad  freight  rates  on  cane  transported  from  field  to  factory  have  increased  44  per 
cent  «ince  1915.  Taxes  have  been  practically  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  from 
official  budgets  and  estimates  of  insular  expenses  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

For  these  reasons  we  suggest  that  an  effective  tariff  of  2  cents  is  necessary  to  eqfualize 
the  hi^  cost  of  production,  the  heavy  increased  ocean  freight  rate  our  sugar  is  com- 
j-f^llci  to  absorb,  and  the  differential  which  the  refiners  have  established  against  Porto 
Kican  Fugar  and  in  favor  of  Cuba  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  existing  Treasury 
Ue'.nilations  governing  the  drawback  on  sugar. 

8TATEUENT  OF  FRANK  A.  DILLINGHAH,  PRESIDENT  SOUTH  POBTO 

BICO  SXTQAB  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  speak  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  principal 
industry  in  the  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple is  invested  in  that,  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  factories.  The 
production  has  increased  since  1912  from  371,000  tons  to  489,000 
UiUs  this  year,  being  the  same  this  year  that  it  was  in  1916  and  1917. 
In  other  words,  during  the  war  period  there  has  been  no  substantial 
ii»;rease.  There  have  been  slignt  increases  here  and  there,  but  no 
large  increase  in  anj  part  of  the  island. 

The  cost  of  makmg  sugar  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years.  Last 
veir's  figures,  from  16  factories  that  produced  about  50  per  cent  of 
tie  output  of  the  island,  varied  in  cents  per  pound  from  4^  to  5f , 
*^  average  of  5.03  cents  per  pound. 

Three  other  factories  producing  100,000  tons  averaged  the  same, 
^*ut  do  not  give  definite  figures  for  each  factory.  That  gives  a  cost 
"f  -^  cents  a  pound  for  three-fourths  of  the  island's  production  last 
J>Ar.  and  that  is  undoubtedly  correct;  that  is,  the  crop  that  ended 
^>i  July. 

For  this  coming  year  such  factories  as  have  been  able  to  make 
<*lunates  give  figures  running  from  3.5  to  4.6  cents,  an  average, 
f-  0.  b.  Porto  Rico,  of  3.89  cents  per  pound. 

^nator  Smoot.  That  is  96  per  cent  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  DnxiNGHAM.  That  is  96  per  cent  raw  sugar. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  produce  in 
^^*rU)  Rico  as  it  does  in  Cuba  ? 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  Porto  Rico  has  no  virgin  land;  it  is  land  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  great  many  years  and  needs  fertilizing 
and  cultivation,  as  is  done  in  a  garden  here.  In  other  words,  it  is 
more  like  Hawaii  than  like  Cuba.  We  have  no  land  that  will  pro- 
duce crops  year  after  year  without  replanting  and  cultivation.  We 
have  to  plant  every  year  ordinarily,  and  at  least  every  two  years  on 
the  average;  some  lands  give  a  crop  for  three  years,  but  very  few; 
land  has  to  be  irrigated  on  the  south  coast,  fertilized,  and  cultivated 
by  instruments  or  by  hand,  which  is  not  done  in  Cuba  and  Sanlo 
Domingo  to  any  large  extent. 

This  sugar  that  wSl  cost  3.89  cents  f.o.  b.,  must  be  transported  to 
New  York  at  a  cost  perhaps  the  same  as  last  year,  a  little  over  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  expenses  of  bringing  it  to  the  coast  and 
landing  it  in  New  York  will  make  the  total  cost  c.  i.  f.  New  York, 
between  4  and  4J  cents. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  island  as  a  whole  to  do  as  well 
as  that.  I  think  that  when  our  season  is  over  we  will  find  we  have 
been  a  little  hopeful  about  reducing  costs.  So  far  they  have  been 
reduced  materially,  but  there  are  some  things  that  can  not  be  further 
reduced.  The  cost  of  cane  has  risen,  and,  on  account  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  it  is  not  going  back  as  fast  as  it 
came  up.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  get  back  to  prewar  costs.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  need,  in  order  to  sell  in  competition  with  Cuba, 
''delivered  in  New  York'*  price  of  2  cents  is  reasonable,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  another  2  cents  effective  duty,  in  order  to  break  even  in 
Porto  Rico. 

(Mr.  Dillingham  submitted  the  following  statements:) 

Cost  of  prodiLction  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico,  season  of  IdtO-^l . 


Centrals. 

Cost 
per  100 
pounds. 

Centrals. 

Coeit 
per  m» 
pouocb. 

GuanlcE 

$4.96 
4.5612 
4.6847 
3.75 
4.58 
5.078    1 
5.4838  1 
5.051     1 
4.7512 

Columbia 

l>.^ 

Cambalache 

IvOR  Canos 

4.Xfi»> 

San  Vicente 

Central  Derensa 

6.« 

Plazuela 

Sta  Isabel  Sugar 

.VIT 

Juanita 

Antonio  Roig 

$.» 

Constancia.  Ponce 

Juncos  Central 

3.;}) 

Merredita.  Ponce 

Central  Victoria 

4.M5 

VAnninA 

Average 

Cannen 

3.»V7 

Estimated  cost  of  sugi 

v  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  years  19tl-192S. 

Centrals. 

Coat  per 

100 
pounds. 

Centrals. 

Costtyf 

100 
pound  «■ 

Ouanica 

$4.00 
4.00 
3.32 
3.712 
4.25 
3  89 

Central  Defensa 

Sta  Isabel  Sti|:ar | 

|4.'T: 

San  Vicente 

X*i* 

Pinzuola ....           

J  uncos  Central ' 

aj". 

M#»ro<»ditft  Ponce         ... 

Agnirre ■ 

if*» 

Columbia 

Fa  jardo 

4.<IP 

Los  Canos 

Average,  based  on  1921  production,  $3.89. 
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BEET  SUGAE. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

rATBMSNT  OF  FBAN0I8  KINO  CABEY,  BALTIBCGBE,  MD.,  PBES- 
n>BNT  NATIONAL   SUGAK  MANUFACTUBINO  CO.,  SUGAR  CITY, 

COLO. 

Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  quite 
nexpectedly  I  have  been  asked  to  sing  the  first  hymn  at  the  opening 
f  the  beet-sugar  services  before  your  honorable  committee.  I  wiU 
nly  sing  one  verse  of  it,  and  will  try  to  make  that  a  brief  one,  because 
will  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who  represent  interests  vastly  larger 
ban  my  own,  and  who  can  speak  witn  larger  expert  expenence  of 
te  agricultural  and  manufacturing  subjects  about  whicn  you  will 
*e  glad  to  be  advised: 

1  am  the  president  and  controlling  owner  of  the  National  Sugar 
lanufacturing  Co.,  which  operates  a  small  but  entirely  independent 
•eet-sugar  plant  at  Sugar  City,  in  Crowlev  County,  Colo.,  with  a 
aled  sucing  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets  a  day.  If  the  great  Repub- 
ican  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  late  James  Wilson,  were  still 
iive  I  mi^ht  abnost  he  tempted  to  hold  him  responsible  for  some  of 
nv losses m  the  b^t-su^ar  business,  because  the  ougar  Cityplant  was 
^y  a  child  of  the  splendid  propaganda  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  was 
&rgely  responsible,  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  arid 
ands  of  the  Mountain  States  which  could  be  brought  into  cultivation 
)y  irrigation.  I  think  it  was  largely  due  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
mi  ture  that  alfalfa  was  made  one  of  the  valuable  crops  of  this  region; 
)ut  artificial  irrigation  makes  land  expensive,  and  Mr.  Wilson  sought 
For  an  intensive  crop  which  could  be  made  highly  profitable  and 
"iiich  would  add  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  for  grain  and  other 
^P6,  and  his  dear  mind,  backed  by  his  indonutable  energy  and 
Knlhusiasm,  led  many  people,  includmg  those  who  established  the 
plant  at  Sugar  City,  to  invest  enormous  sums  of  money  in  estabUshing 
^  beetrsugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  Speaking  seriously, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  beet-sugar  business  in  the  United 
States  is  distinctly  the  creation  of  Government  propaganda,  con- 
oeired  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large. 

When  the  construction  ol  our  plant  at  Sugar  City  was  begun  21 
years  ago  its  surrounding  territory  gave  life  only  to  coyotes,  antelope, 
P^rie  dogs,  and  lean  kme.  The  soil  had  never  been  upturned,  and, 
«  1  may  use  the  jocular  expression  of  the  West,  it  was  a  barren 
prairie  on  which  ''the  hand  of  man  had  never  set  foot.''  The  men 
^no  backed  this  plant  went  10,000  feet  above  tidewater  near  Lead- 
yille  and  built  a  great  dam  in  front  of  the  Twin  Lakes  where  we  now 
jnipound  over  53,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  bring  it  200  miles — as 
w  as  from  Baltimore  to  New  York — to  aid  in  the  irrigation  of  56,000 
w'cs  of  irrigated  land,  of  which  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  42,000 
*^r«  are  being  successfully  cultivated  with  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
''■int^oupe,  wheat,  com,  beans,  apples,  cherries,  and,  indeed,  practi- 
cally all  other  farm  products.  From  absolutely  wilderness  condi- 
f»"ns  the  construction  of  our  beet  sugar  plant  has  built  up  the  bright 
'Jjne  town  of  Sugar  City,  with  a  population  in  and  tributory  to  it  of 
*t>out  2,000  people,  witn  a  snappy  little  newspaper,  a  sound  little 
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bank,  two  hotels,  a  little  theater,  five  c^iurches  offering  five  differen 
ways  of  climbing  the  '' golden  stairs,"  and  public  school  building 
which  would  do  credit  to  an  eastern  toMm  of  20,000  people.    T& 

Erimary  school  building  cost  about  $70,000,  and  the  new  high  schoo 
uildin^  cost  over  $120,000.  At  Sugar  City  alone  600  chjidren  or 
enrolled,  and  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Ordway  and  Crowley,  will 
similar  high-class  school  buildings,  as  many  more.  A  boy  or  p 
graduating  at  the  Sugar  City  high  school  can  pass  without  furtnp 
examination  into  college  life.  Lmder  the  consolidated  school  syst^n 
which  prevails  in  Colorado  "the  Uttle  brick  schoolhouse"  with  it 
underpaid  and  undertrained  teacher  is  not  known.  Prom  the  beati 
tiful  school  buildings  at  Sugar  City,  which  are  models  of  ventilatiot 
light,  and  equipment,  gasohne  omnibuses  proceed  each  morning  int^ 
the  country  districts  and  bring  the  farmer  s  child  to  school,  retuminj 
him  in  the  afternoon.  Our  company  is  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Crowle; 
County,  and  the  taxes  we  pay — ^between  $30,000  and  $40,000— fui 
nish  a  large  part  of  its  total  receipts.  It  is  possible  that  the  Missoui 
Pacific  Railroad  pavs  larger  taxes.  Withm  the  last  two  yeare  i 
has  completed  a  really  beautiful  up-to-date  railway  station  at  Suua 
City  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000  at  which  all  the  transcontinenti 
trains  stop,  in  both  directions. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  year  was  your  plant  built  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  1901.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said,  it 
speaking  before  a  committee  of- Congress,  that  I  thought  it  was  rea 
sonably  probable  that  if  our  American  friends  who  have  invested  thri 
money  in  Cuba  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flywheel  of  our  CTeat  CorlH 
engine,  and  in  silencing  the  whistle  which  called  our  himly  trainrt 
labor  organization  to  its  work,  the  schoolteachers  of  Crowley  Counts 
the  1,200  children  who  are  getting  their  education  as  Amerirai 
citizens,  the  farmers  who  are  profiting  by  the  growth  of  sugar  bcet^ 
the  little  banker,  the  little  newspaper  editor,  the  storekeepers  an 
the  day  laborers,  like  John  Brown,  "Osawatomie  Brown,"  would  I 
'* bound  to  give  you  trouble"  if  you  nail  their  coffin  down. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  be  misunderstood,  if 
sense  of  humor  is  sufficiently  well  developed  to  prevent  me  froi 
assuming  for  a  moment  that  either  the  members  of  this  coimnittw 
or  any  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  are  interested  in  "hard-luf^ 
stories''  about  losses  in  business.  We  are  not,  therefore,  seekin 
shoulders  on  which  to  shed  our  tears,  because  we  know  that  busint^ 
men  everywhere  have  suffered  great  losses  and  have  no  t^ars  1 
spare  for  other  people.  Hard-luck  stories  to-day  remind  one  of  tl 
game  of  golf.  If  you  start  to  tell  a  golfer  what  experience  you  hi\ 
at  the  seventeenth  hole  of  a  particular  golf  course,  he  will  not  pay  i\ 
slightest  attention  to  a  single  word  you  are  saying,  but  as  soon  as  1 
can  break  in  he  will  tell  you  his  experience  at  the  tenth  hole. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  M 
Carey,  know  anything  about  the  game  of  golf  and  don't  understar 
the  meaning  of  your  simile.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smoot.  None  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  •>! 
enough  to  play  golf  yet.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carey.  In  view  of  the  executive  interest  in  golf,  Senator 
think  this  committee  might  take  judicial  notice  of  the  game. 
suggest,  however,  that  if  you  don  t  play  golf,  you  will  never  I 
President  of  the  United  States.     I  might  add  that,  from  my  person 
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experience  with  presidential  golfers,  you  don't  have  to  know  much 
ftbout  the  game  to  become  President.     [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  the  real  question  before  this  committee  is  not  whether 
this  or  that  company,  or  this  or  that  stockholder,  ha&lost  his  money 
in  the  beet-sugar  business;  but  whether  the  beet-sugar  business  is 
worth  preserving;  whether  it  is  really  approaching  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  whether,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  nrst  two 
tussumptions,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  reasonable  steps  that  are  necessary,  solely  in  the 
public  interest,  to  preserve  it.  The  logic  of  the  situation  can  be 
simply  stated  in  the  proposition  which  the  beet-^ugar  industry  hopes 
to  establish  by  argument  and  testimony  as  follows: 

PKOPOSmON. 

1.  Because  of  the  iadtistrial  importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  employment  of  labor;  the  support  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing the  payment  to  the  American  farmer  of  an  adequate  price  for  an  important 
product  of  the  soil,  and  because  of  the  protection  which  the  beet  sugar  supply  gives 
lo  the  required  sugar  supply  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  against  the  public 
mterest  that  the  Congress  should  take  any  step  which  would  imperil  the  continuance 
of  beet^ugar  manufacture,  or  omit  to  take  any  step  which  is  reasonably  required  for 
Its  preservation. 

2.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  beet  sugar  at  the  present  time,  with  efhciency  of  opera- 
tloD  and  the  use  of  all  known  chemical  and  mechanical  economies,  is  so  far  affected 
by  the  high  coat  of  American  labor  which  is  thought  necessary  to  maintain  American 
aUndards  of  life  that  beet  sugar  can  not  at  present  compete  with  cane-granulated 
migar  refined  from  raw  sugar  produced  in  countries  where  a  very  much  lower  cost  of 
Ubor  pre^'ails,  because  a  very  much  lower  standard  of  life  for  the  laborer  is  thought 
sufficient,  and  because  of  this  fact,  added  to  the"  very  large  overproduction  of  sugar 
m  Cuba,  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  ia  threatened  with  virtual  extinction 
liuriog  the  coming  year. 

3.  Public  interest,  therefore,  demands  the  imposition  by  the  Congress  of  a  duty 
OQ  imported  raw  sugar,  which  will  enable  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  to  con- 
linue  to  perform  its  valuable  industrial  functions;  and  for  that  purpose  the  import 
duty  must  be  made  high  enough  to  e<]ualize  the  cost  of  producing  the  imported  raw 
f^gar,  plus  freight  and  refining  cost,  with  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  stan^lard 
granulated  sugar  by  the  beet-sugar  plants  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  major  premise  of  this  proposition: 
Is  the  beet-sugar  industry,  from  a  public  standpoint,  worth  pre- 
serving 1 

A  few  striking  statistics  relating  to  the  magnitude  of  the  beet- 
sagar  industry  will  be  interesting.  It  manufactures  annually  about 
1  ,S)0,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar — or  say,  20,000,000  bags — and  at 
the  present  approximate  average  cost  of  manufacture,  we  start  with 
an  annual  operating  outlay,  incTudmg  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor, 
price  of  beets  to  farmers,  and  cost  of  supphes,  of  over  $100,000,000. 
There  are  95  beet-sugar  plants  now  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
in  17  separate  States  which  have  a  total  daily  slicing  capacity — a  ca- 
pacity which  is  in  a  great  number  of  cases  largely  exceeded — of  105,- 
950  tons.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  total  replacement  cost  of 
these  plants,  including  warehouses,  beet  sheds,  beet  dimips,  pulp 
diying  plants,  pulp  silos,  feed  yards,  trackage,  factory  water  supply, 
eic,  is  betwecai  $175,000,000  and  $200,000,000,  so  that  a  reasonably 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  plant  value  and  annual  operating 
disbursements  would  not  fall  far  short  of  $300,000,000.  The  total  acres 
of  beets  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1921  was  880,000  acres.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  withdrawal  of  that  huge  number  of 
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acres  from  beet-sugar  culture,  and  their  application  to  the  growth 
of  other  crops,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  thought  of.  Over  100.- 
000  fanners,  employing  about  85,000  laborers  are  engaged  in  the  beet 
industry.  The  factories  themselves  employ  at  high  wages  over  35,000 
men,  which  by  the  way  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country,  which,  as  i« 
known,  is  a  process  of  manipulation  and  not  a  process  of  manufacture. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  fact  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  produces  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  within  the  political  borders  of  continental  United 
States,  practically  1,000,000  tons  of  the  finest  and  purest  standard 
granulated  sugar  made  in  the  civilized  world,  which  is  not  only  safe 
from  the  closure  of  the  high  seas  by  war  from  the  outside,  but  is  to 
such  an  extent  manufactured  at  inland  points  that  it  is  safe  even 
from  a  temporary  invasion  of  our  shores  by  an  enemy  country. 
But  it  has  a  far  higher  value  in  times  of  peace  than  that  arising  from 
war  conditions.  If  a  nation  like  the  United  States  can  manufacture 
from  its  own  raw  material — i.  e.,  from  beets  grown  within  its  border- 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  own  consimiption  (increased  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  consumption  by  American-grown  cane  and  cane  sugar 
coming  from  its  insular  possessions),  it  nas  a  great  factor  of  safety  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  sugar  to  its  people;  if  it  is  threatened  hy 
some  great  sugar  source,  like  the  island  of  Cuba^  with  an  attempt  to 
hold  back  and  speculate  with  its  sugar  supply.  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection  that  this  source  oi  supply  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  country  over  wnich  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  no  control.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  price 
of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  rose  to  the  preposterous 
figure  of  between  25  and  35  cents  a  pound,  based  on  the  speculative 
price  of  raw  sugar  which  was  established  in  Cuba,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  rise  did  not  and  could  not  take  place  until  the 
beet-sugar  supply  was  practically  exhausted.  In  1920,  during  which 
year  Ciioan  raw  sold  at  23  cents  a  pound,  refined  beet  granulated  at 
the  plant  sold  at  an  average  of  less  than  12  cents  a  pound.  Our 
company  received  for  its  entire  1919-20  product  an  average  of  less 
than  $10.50  a  bag  of  100  pounds.  We  were  formally  offered  $18  a 
bag  for  our  entire  output.  If  we  had  felt  at  liberty  to  accept  this 
offer,  it  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  we  would  now  be  "makinj: 
faces''  at  our  banks. 

While  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  invidious  comparison!? 
between  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  the  beetrsuear  mduslry 
and  other  great  industries  wmch  bent  their  backs  to  nelp  win  the 
war,  Mr.  Hoover  has  publicly  justified  the  pride  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  great  American  industry 
volimtarily  to  submit  its  operations  to  the  control  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator. I  quote  from  Mr.  Hoover's  official  statement  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  27,  1917: 

The  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  country  have  patriotically  agreed  with  tho  Ft^ni 
Administration  to  limit  the  price  of  their  sugar  to  a  basis  which  should  reeul!  "i  * 
reduction  of  about  1^  cents  a  pound  from  the  present  price,  effecting  a  sanng  «>^ 
$30,000,000  to  the  consuming  public  between  now  and  the  lirst  of  next  year.  •  *  * 
This  patriotic  action  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  in  acting  as  a  control  nvi*j 
the  price  demanded  for  imported  sugar  will  not  only  make  the  8a\ing  mentione-t 
above  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  but  will  contribute  largely  to  estahli-'^ 
a  lower  price  for  imported  sugar  throughout  next  year. 
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If  this  ^^  patriotic  action^'  saved  the  American  sugar  consumer 
$30,000,000  m  a  few  months  of  1917,  to  what  huge  proportions  must 
that  saving  have  gone  in  1918  and  1919,  during  wiich  years  the  beet- 
sugar  supply  aided  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  all  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  ana  in  1920  when  what  Mr.  Lowrv  has  well 
called  ''the  sugar  debauch,"  which  was  brought  on  by  tne  folly  of 
American  capital  invested  in  Cuba,  drove  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
to  the  consumer  to  over  30  cents  a  pound?  The  members  of  flus 
committee  will  think  long  and  carefully  before  they  permit  the  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  Umted  States  to 
reach  its  goal,  when  they  contemplate  the  fact  that  in  a  short  space 
of  three  and  a  half  years  the  beet-sugar  industry  probably  saved  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over  $250,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Carev,  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
in  Colorado,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  the 
employment  of  cmldren  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Senator,  the  introduction  of  this  subject  has  taken  me 
by  surprise  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  actual  statistics^  but  I  am 
mlimately  familiar  with  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  our  own  plant  and  I  have  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  it  throughout 
Tolorado,  so  I  can  speak  with  confidence.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
l>elieve  for  a  moment  that  the  industry  resents  in  any  way  the  co- 
operation of  anybodv,  official  or  otherwise,  in  helping  it  to  solve  the 
human  problems  wnich  are  necessarily  involved  in  operations  so 
intimately  connected  with  community  life.  I  might  feel  at  liberty 
to  suggest  that  philanthropists  and  uplifters,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  sometimes  make  the  mistake,  from  a  natural  human 
<lesire  to  pursue  their  work  in  a  dramatic  way,  of  conducting  their 
investigations  outside  of  instead  of  in  cooperation  with  the  welfare 
<iepartment  of  the  manufacturing  industry  which  is  doing  its  best  to 

Eromote  humane  conditions.  But  this  is  the  first  instance  in  my 
nowledge  of  a  Government  department  permitting  the  attornev  of  a 
selfish  interest  to  drag  from  its  pigeonhole  a  report  which  had  been 
long  forgotten  and  give  its  photographs  to  this  attornej^  to  be  used  in 
wicked  and  malicious  propaganda  wnich  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
child  itself. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  beet  field  ?  But  few  companies  raise  any  beets  themselves. 
They  get  them  through  contracts  with  individual  farmers.  For  ex- 
?ffiple,  out  of  a  beet  acreage  of  over  6,000  acres,  our  company  planted 
itself  onlv  43  acres;  and  those  only  for  experimental  purposes  to  test 
l>wt  seed,  fertilization,  and  methods  of  irrigation.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  su^ar  company  has  practically  no  control  over  the  kind 
"f  character  of  Tabor  wnich  the  farmer  emplovs  to  bunch  and  thin 
his  beets  in  the  spring  and  to  top  them  in  the  fall,  these  being  the  only 
two  operations  in  which  children  are  to  a.nj  extent  employed. 

It  IS  true  that  the  company  can  exercise  some  moral  influence 
over  the  fanner  and  the  farmer's  wife  in  encouraging  them  to  pro- 
^t  the  younger  children  and  in  insuring  them  their  education; 
ttnd  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  Colorado  is  an  aid 
to  the  sugar  company  in  exercising  this  moral  influence,  because 
It  is  true  of  Colorado  as  well  as  of  all  other  enlightened  communi- 
ties that  family  standards  can  best  be  raised  through  the  child 
Itself  at  the  public  sdiool.    The  standard  set  for  the  child  by  its 
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school-teachers  finds  its  reflex  m  the  growing  pride  of  parents  in 
the  child.  A  consolidated  public  school,  like  the  primary  and 
high  schools  of  Sugar  City,  is  the  community  center  around  ^ich 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  the  community  revolve;  because  it  know? 
no  race,  no  politics,  and  no  special  religious  belief.  The  fact  is, 
of  course,  that  it  is  the  natural  temptation  of  all  beet  growers,  who 
have  not  become  too  much  Americanized,  to  put  '*  the  whole  fami- 
ly'' in  the  field  during  the  bunching  and  thinning  period  of  about 
three  weeks  in  the  late  spring,  and  during  the  topping  period  of 
about  three  weeks  in  the  early  fall.  .Both  of  these  operations, 
while  highly  profitable,  involve  but  little  physical  effort.  In  my 
county  mej  are  conducted  in  the  green  fields  under  the  amethyst 
blue  skies  and  in  the  cool  white  sunshine  of  a  wonderful  climate. 
If  the  distinguished  attorney  who  said  he  spoke  for  the  New  York 
and  Canadian  bankers,  who  are  now  threatening  to  liquify  their 
frozen  credits  by  throwing  their  collateral  sugar  on  the  American 
market  at  a  cent  a  poimd,  had  felt  disposed  to  shed  his  crocodile 
tears  over  the  children  of  the  east  side  of  New  York,  whose  sweat- 
shop parents  are  destroying  their  progeny  in  the  stifling  rooms  of 
sordid  New  York  tenement  houses,  he  would  at  least  have  had 
some  foundation  for  his  simulated  grief.  But  I  am  glad  he  brought 
the  subject  up  because  he  has  very  imwisely  attacked  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  its  strongest  intrenchment. 

No  fair  man  will  deny  tnat  it  is  the  great  glory  of  the  beet-sugar 
business  that  it  is  a  notable  builder  of  civilization,  and  that  every- 
where it  plants  its  feet  flowers  of  community  advancement  bloom. 
The  beet-sugar  business  touches  nothing  which  it  does  not  improve. 
It  improves  the  soil ;  it  increases  the  output  of  other  crops ;  it  raises  the 
wages  of  labor;  it  raises  the  standards  of  home  life;  it  increases  the 
self  respect  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and  it  is  by  the  raising  of 
the  family  standards  that  the  problem  of  child  welfare  is  soonft^t 
solved.  Every  builder  of  civilization  has  to  deal  with  family  rendi- 
tions which  are  difficult  because  from  previous  want  of  education,  or 
from  previous  want  of  association  with  American  standards  of  life, 
the  family  unit — Russian,  Mexican,  Slav,  and  the  like — make* 
resistance  to  the  most  enlightened  work  of  the  most  enlight<»ned 
industrial  movement;  and  it  takes  patience  and  tact  to  advance  even 
slowly.  I  can  say  on  my  own  autnority  and  from  mv  own  observa- 
tion that  no  child  of  any  age  comes  into  Crowley  County  without 
being  benefited.  They  often  come  undernourished,  anemic,  with 
crooked  spines  and  with  all  the  other  evidences  of  parental  neglert. 
due  to  poor  home  surroundings.  First  of  all  the  school  takes  hold  of 
them.  The  parents  see  the  standards  which  the  residents  of  the 
county  maintain.  The  children  themselves  develop  a  self-con- 
sciousness, and  the  mother  love  will  do  the  rest.  As  for  the  pub- 
lished report  itself,  with  its  so-called  startling  statistics,  no  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  who  has  taken  any 

{)art  in  the  new  movements  for  his  vocational  training,  wiU  be  na*- 
ed  bv  these  so-called  startling  statistics.  Surveys  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  give  like  "startling 
statistics.'*  I  have  recently  read  such  a  survey  wnich  indicates  that 
the  teeth  of  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  public  school  children  of  a  larjre 
city  had  been  hopelessly  neglected.  I  have  read  another  survcv  of 
the  same  character  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  almost  the  $anw 
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"oportion  of  public  school  children  have  crooked  limbs  or  spines. 
na  the  last  survey  I  read  indicates  that  almost  an  eaual  proportion 
^  undemourishea,  largely  because  of  the  absence  oi  milK  for  their 
K»d.  All  of  these  reports  have  their  value,  even  if  they  do  some- 
mes  prove  too  much;  because  they  serve  to  call  attention  to  abuses 
nd  suggest  methods  for  their  remedy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Don't  you  tmnk  the  child  growing  up  will 
ecome  a  better  citizen  if  he  is  compelled  to  work  part  of  me  time  ? 
think  we  are  spoiling  the  children  of  the  present  cmeration.  Soon 
^e  will  be  producing  children  that  can  not  walk.  We  send  for  them 
Dd  take  tnem  to  school  in  automobiles  and  take  them  back  from 
phool  to  their  homes.  Work  is  what  they  need  to  make  them  good 
itizens.     Don't  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  CXbey.  I  suppose  it  is,  Senator;  but  I  would  qualify  your 
tatement  by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  every  child  is  entitled  by 
ight  in  America  to  a  public-school  education  up  at  least  to  the 
eventh  grade;  and  if  the  parent  tries  to  capitalize  the  child  in  such 

way  as  to  deprive  him  of  this  modicmn  of  education  I  think  the 
itate  ought  to  step  in  and  force  his  hands.  The  superintendent  of 
»ublic  instruction  at  Sugar  City  imderstands  perfectly,  and  acts  upon 
he  understanding,  what  my  views  are  as  president  of  my  companv; 
hat  where  the  interest  of  tne  sugar  company,  and  the  interest  of  tne 
hild  conflict  the  child  is  to  have  the  right  ox  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  ^wing  up  a  sort  of  idea  that  the 
!hild  should  not  work  until  he  is  16  years  of  age.  If  he  has  not 
earned  to  work  by  that  time,  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  learn. 

Mr.  Cabey.  Of  course,  that  is  true  to  a  great  extent.  You  will 
lever  persuade  the  farmer  that  his  12-year-oTd  child  should  not  milk 
the  cow  and  do  housework,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  is  desirable  that 
tie  should  be  so  persuaded.  The  question  oi  the  use  of  children  in 
the  beet  field  resolves  itself  into  the  question  as  to  how  they  should 
be  employed  and  how  long  they  should  be  employed  each  day.  It  is 
Ml  easy  job,  a  very  profitable  one  and  is  almost  always  done  imder 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  parents  of  the  child. 

More  competent  speakers  than  I  will  follow  me  who  will  tell  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  so 
far  as  these  relations  bear  upon  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  will  also 
advise  you  of  the  exact  present  conditions  of  these  relations.  But 
in  closing  my  aimiment  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  claim  which  Mr.  Atkins  and  other  representatives  of  American 
capital  invested  in  Cuba  have  advanced  that  this  American  capital 
was  equally  entitled  to  protection  as  the  capital  invested  in  the 
American  industry.  As  Mr.  Atkins  is  a  Bostoman  he  will  not  charge 
me  with  the  use  of  "high-brow  language"  when  I  suggest  to  him 
that  his  claim  involves  tne  fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle.  Of 
course,  the  American  capitalist  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its 
Government  in  foreign  countries;  but  this  right  is  surely  subject  to 
this  limitation:  When  American  capital  is  employed  m  a  foreign 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the  best  interests  of  the  peo^e 
of  the  United  States,  it  can  not  to  that  extent  expect  protection. 
To  ghow  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  let  it  be  assumed  that  there 
^M  an  island,  which  we  will  call  Island  A,  which  permitted  human 
si&very — not  near  human  slavery  but  actual  slave  ownership.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Amencan  capital  could  make  sugar  in 
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Island  A  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  it  would  ht 
impossible  for  American  labor,  controlled  by  American  standanis 
of.  life,  to  compete  with.  If  permitted  by  law,  this  process  would 
put  the  American  sugar  industiy  to  sleep,  and  put  the  Ainerican  s\im 
consumer  in  such  a  position  that  Island  A  could  dictate  to  \h^ 
100,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  exactly  what  price  they  paid 
for  sugar. 

Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  llu 
United  States  present  this  condition  only  in  a  slightly  modified  fom 
The  fact  that  a  ^eat  a^icultural  country  like  Cuba  has  to  impor 
from  the  United  States  its  milk  and  eggs  is  a  fairly  good  indicatioo 
that  the  '^home, ''  as  we  Americans  understand  it,  hardly  exists  iu 
Cuba.  The  American  home  is  an  expensive  proposition.  It  mm 
a  little  automobile  for  the  farmer;  it  means  running  water  in  tlu 
house  and  a  victrola  for  the  wife;  it  means  decent  clothes  for  tU 
whole  family;  it  means  taxes  for  education;  it  means  contribution 
to  churches,  and  amusements;  it  means  a  bit  of  travel  now^  and  theul 
and  it  means  the  ambition  of  the  parents  for  the  children  that  the^ 
shall  have  their  education  and  equal  opportunity  to  advance  in  tin 
world  as  far  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States.  One  does  nu 
find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  labor  conditions  in  Cuba  to  show  lk 
contrast.  It  seems  to  be  conceded,  for  instance,  that  labor  in  Cub 
is  now  receiving  about  60  cents  a  day,  paid  in  store  supplies  at  retii 
prices.  Can  you  imagine  an  American  farmer  submitting  hinisel 
to  that  humiliation?  Mr.  Atkins  has  forgotten,  moreover,  tba 
American  capital  invested  in  Cuba  is  responsible  for  the  debaud 
which  has  brought  Cuba  to  its  present  pass.  No  one  can  claim  thi 
the  beet*sugar  industry  has  the  sUghtest  responsibility  for  the  pvese 
oversupply  in  Cuba,  and  it  would  Be  utterly  unfair  to  make  the  bee 
sugar  industrv  pay  for  the  blunder.  While  Cuba  has  been  increas 
her  output  about  60  per  cent,  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  s 
period  has  only  increased  its  output  by  about  8  per  cent. 

I  believe  I  have  made  it  reasonably  clear  to  ^our  committee  th 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  is  seriou 
threatened  with  conditions  which  no  financial  prudence  and  no  ext 
of  credit  can  meet  without  the  assistance  of  the  Congress  of 
United  States.    The  Congress  controls  the  first  line  of  defense,  a^ai 
which  the  banker,  with  nis  frozen  credits;  the  American  capitaii 
in  Cuba,  who  is  the  victim  of  his  own  folly;  and  the  refining^  interc? 
of  the  United  States,  which  view  with  alarm  the  rising  dignity  of 
beet-sugar  business,  are  marshaling  all  their  forces,  with  a  combii 
purpose  of  putting  the  beet-sugar  industry  out  of  business. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  committee,  so  far  as  it  lies  witJbin  yo 
power,  to  say  to  this  army  of  destruction,  as  the  brave  French  ^\rm. 
with  its  back  against  the  wall,  at  Verdun  said  to  the  onrushis 
Grerman  legions:  ''lis  ne  passerontpas!" — ''They  shall  not  pass! ' 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  D.  LIPPITT,  DENVEB,  COLO.,  OSNSBAL  UM 
AOEB  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTEBK  SUOAB  CO. 

Mr.'LippiTT.  On  behalf  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry, 
should  like  to  submit  to  your  committee  a  brief  memorandum  rein 
ing  particulaily  to  certain  agricultural  features  of  the  industry. 
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At  the  present  time  sugar  beets  are  being  grown  in  17  States  in 
his  country,  ranmng  from  California  on  lie  west  to  Ohio  on  the 
last.  The  sugar-beet  territory  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
najor  groupSi  i.  e.,  the  Pacific  coast  area,  comprising  Califomia, 
Washington,  and  Nevada,  served  by  18  sugar  factories;  the  Rocky 
Kountam  area,  comprising  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ning,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  served  by  55  factories;  and  the  eastern 
irea,  comprising  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  litichigan,  lUinois, 
Indiana,  and  Omo,  served  by  33  factories. 

During  the  season  of  1921  approximately  800,000  acres  of  sugar 
)€€ts  were  grown  in  the  Unitea  States,  from  which  were  harvested 
i«oOO,000  tons  of  beets,  an  average  yield  of  about  9}  tons  per  acre. 
fhe  current  season's  yield  per  acre  was  slightly  below  the  normal 
tyeraffe  for  the  country  of  above  10  tons  of  beets  per  acre.  Engaged 
lirecUy  in  the  growing  and  handling  of  the  crop  were  100,000  farmers, 
15,000  field  workers,  and  35,000  mill  operatives.  The  crop  was 
produced  almost  entirely  by  growers  independent  of  the  factories, 
Old  under  contracts  entered  into  with  the  manirfacturing  companies 
n  the  winter  of  1920-21.  These  companies  paid  the  powers  for 
mt&  during  the  past  season  about  $50,000,000,  and  in  addition  to 
be  expenmture  for  beets,  approximately  an  equivalent  amount 
ras  paid  for  operating  suppkes,  labor,  and  railroad  freights,  the 
talk  of  this  money  being  oistributed  in  the  various  territories  in 
Fhich  mills  were  operated.  From  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
rear  over  one-half  of  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar,  and  under 
lormal  conditions  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost,  covers  payment  to 
ttmers  for  sugar  beets,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  industry  is  essen- 
ttllv  and  fundamentally  an  agricultural  one.  The  transformation 
i  the  beet  crop  into  edible  sugar  after  it  has  been  delivered  at  the 
Bctories  bv  farmers  is  a  function  comparable  to  the  handling  of 
rJieat  by  thrasher  man  and  miller — necessary,  to  be  sure,  but  by  no 
iieans  so  important  a  factor  in  production  as  the  agricultural  end. 

The  status  of  beet-sugar  production  in  our  American  industrial 
eonomy  is  frequently  misunaerstood  because  of  a  failure  to  recognize 
^  essentially  a^culturid  character.  In  the  territories  in  which 
ugBf-beet  ^wing  has  been  established  the  sugar  factorv  is  just  as 
aachan  adiunct  oi  the  farming  system  to-day  as  the  thrasning  outfit, 
Q/^  grain  elevator,  the  stockyard,  the  creamery,  or  other  necessary 
urketing  f acilities* 

b  all  of  these  districts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  newly  devel- 
pwl  areas  in  the  West,  the  sugar  factory  constitutes  a  sort  of  focus  or 
i^^Quarters  for  varied  agricultural  activities  throughout  the  sur- 
m^din^  country  side.  Each  factory  employs  a  staff  of  experienced 
od  trained  agnculturists,  familiar  with  local  farm  problems,  who, 
I  a  sort  of  advisory  capacity,  supervise  the  growing  of  the  beet  crop. 
5ieir  activities  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  of  the  local  country 
pculfcural  a^nts,  with  whom  tiiey  work  closely  for  the  promotion 
f  general  agricultural  progress. 

The  a^(mltural  assistance  furnished  by  beet-sugar  companies  in 
^  dbtricts  in  which  they  operate  is  a  feature  rather  unique  m  Amer- 
•an  agriculture.  Hie  fiela  specialists  of  the  companies,  while  pri- 
urily  mterested  in  promoting  the  successful  culture  of  sugar  beets, 
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Serf onn  a  very  valuable  service  to  all  related  farm  activities  in  their 
istricts.  They  are,  for  instance,  constantly  on  the  watch  for  out- 
breaks of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  In  the  C!olorado  and 
Nebraska  territories  during  the  past  season  we  secured  by  exp^es^ 
shipment  from  the  East  and  distributed  among  farmers  over  600,000 
pounds  of  Paris  green  for  the  purpose  of  combating  a  rather  general 
outbreak  of  worms  and  grasshoppers  threatening  we  destruction  of 
alfalfa,  grain,  and  sugar-beet  crops.  Prompt  action,  which  was 
possible  through  the  centralized  handling  of  the  situation,  avoided 
m  this  instance  a  tremendous  crop  loss. 

The  field  departments  of  the  various  sugar  companies  attend  to  tbf 
procuring  and  distribution  each  year  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  field 
workers.  The  field  labor  requirements  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  occur 
at  definite  periods  in  the  sprmg  and  autumn,  and  because  of  this  the 
labor  brought  in  for  working  the  beets  is  available  for  field  work  on 
other  crops  during  the  balance  of  the  growing  season.  This  econom- 
ical and  complete  utihzation  of  labor  makes  any  serious  farm  labor 
shortage  virtually  unknown  in  sugar-beet  districts,  a  fact  particularlT 
manifested  dining  the  war  period. 

For  many  years  the  business  of  producing  beet  sugar  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  strictly  manufactiuing  enterprise.  Beets  were  con- 
tracted and  paid  for  at  fixed  prices  which  showed  little  variation  from 
year  to  year.  The  fluctuations  of  the  sugar  market  were  largely 
absorbed  by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and  the  farmers  had  onl> 
a  nuld  and  perfunctory  interest  in  tne  marketing  or  market  prices  t»f 
refined  sugar.  That  view  of  the  business  has  undergone  a  distind 
change  in  recent  years,  and  methods  and  poUcies  have  been  altere<i 
correspondingly.  Almost  without  exception  sugar  beets  are  to-dar 
purchased  from  farmers  under  contracts  the  prices  of  which  fluctuate 
m  a  definite  relationship  with  changes  in  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the 
American  market,  and  which  usually  provide  in  addition  a  guaranteed 
minimum  payment  not  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  guaranteed  minimum  price  is  necessary  to  assure  the  grower  a 
return  to  cover  approximately  his  cost  of  production,  which  in  turn 
provides  sufficient  stabiHty  to  the  business  to  insure  a  fairly  constant! 
volume  of  beets  from  year  to  year.  This  close  relationship  between 
the  grower  of  sugar  beets  and  the  sugar  manufacturer  makes  the 
prosperity  of  each  directly  dependent  upon  the  market  price  of  sugar 

Tne  American  farmer  is  to-day  the  American  sugar  producer,  and 
as  such  has  a  most  vital  interest  in  the  American  sugar  market  and 
sugar  prices. 

The  sugar  beet  is  a  crop  which  fits  so  admirably  into  the  agricul- 
tural  system  of  large  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  which  in  manj 
Western  States  at  least  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  the  farm  economt 
that  in  the  words  of  a  western  farmer,  "  If  the  crop  did  not  exist  to-dat 
it  would  have  to  be  invented." 

The  experience  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  l)e<'n 
that  a  successful  agricultural  system  demands  the  inclusion  of  a  crop 
which  is  cultivated  periodically  during  the  growing  season.  The  wnj 
tinuous  planting  of  land  to  grain,  hay,  and  other  similar  crops,  whi<'n 
are  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  given  any  cultivation  aft^^ 

!>lanting,  brin^  about  more  or  less  gradually  a  condition  under  which 
ands  become  infested  with  weeds  and  other  foreign  growth  and  sub- 
ject to  an  accumulation  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.    On  t])t^ 
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other  hand,  the  successful  handling  of  a  cidtivated  crop  requires,  at 
interrals  during  the  growing  season,  a  physical  cultivation  or  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  between  the  growing  plants.  This  cultivation  modifies 
and  improves  the  soil  structure  and  condition  and  destroys  weeds  and 
other  undesirable  growth,  preventing  their  reseeding  and  dispersion. 

In  continental  mirope  and  in  Great  Britain,  where  agriculture  has 
probably  reached  its  most  intensive  development,  root  crops,  such  as 
sucjar  beets,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  have  been  selected  by  experience 
as  the  cultivated  crops  best  adapted  to  the  various  cropping  plans. 
Our  American  agriculture  possesses  two  other  important  cultivated 
crops  in  com  and  cotton  wnich,  within  areas  fairly  definitely  limited 
by  climate,  satisfactorily  fill  the  requirements  of  a  cultivated  crop. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  there  are  large  areas  in  this 
country  in  which  neither  com  nor  cotton  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Potato  growing  is  similarly  confined  because  of  special  soil  require- 
ments to  fairly  limited  areas.  Curiously  enough  it  is  in  those  terri- 
tories where  the  growing  of  other  cultivated  crops  is  not  highly 
successful  that  sugar-beet  culture  has  reached  its  best  development. 
Su^ar  beets  have  been  successfully  grown  throughout  the  northern 
latitudes  of  the  United  States  upon  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  at 
elevations  varving  from  sea  level  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Many 
areas  incapable  oi  growing  other  crops  successfully  have  foimd  their 
wJvation  m  the  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture.  The  crop,  for 
instance,  exhibits  a  unique  resistance  to  the  effects  of  alkali  which 
contaminates  lai^e  areas  of  land,  especially  in  the  western  States. 
The  subduing  and  reclamation  of  such  lands  over  wide  areas -has 
been  made  possible  in  a  number  of  well-authenticated  instances  by  the 
introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture. 

The  value  and  benefits  of  sugar-beet  growing  are  rapidly  being  recog- 
nized by  farmers  in  the  Central  and  Western  States.  Many,  many 
communities  where  lands  have  become  impoverished  and  infested  with 
f^'ul  growth  due  to  continuous  cropping  to  grain  are  to-day  exerting 
••verjT  effort  to  induce  the  construction  of  sugar  factories  in  their 
districts.  They  have  before  them  in  the  established  sugar-beet 
districts  a  demonstration  of  what  the  crop  has  accomplished.  I  think 
1  am  safe  in  saying  that  during  the  past  two  years  of  agricultural 
depression  the  custncts  in  which  sugar  beets  are  grown  have  without 
'iuestion  been  disturbed  less  than  any  farm  districts  in  the  country. 
Myown  Slate  of  Colorado  suffered  severely  in  its  great  basic  industries, 
a«'i<l  particularly  in  stock  raising  and  feeding,  mining,  and  the  manu- 
^A-^ture  of  steel,  in  the  depression  which  followed  the  war.  It  is  my 
Mn^re  conviction  that  the  whole  industrial  and  banking  situation 
"f  that  State  was  saved  by  the  $60,000,000  paid  the  beet-growing 
farmers  in  the  14  months  covering  the  delivery  of  the  crops  of  1920 
*»i<i  1921.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  story  could  oe  told  of 
lUAny  other  beet-growing  States. 

The  industrial  fife  of  America  is  so  organized  that  our  population 
*^  heavily  concentrated  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  country.  The 
*"ilk  of  uie  food  supplies  for  these  people  must  be  produced  in  the 
"^"re  sparsely  settled  districts  of  tne  Central  and  Western  States 
^A  transported  to  the  East.  Obviously,  under  such  an  arrange- 
5^ui,  it  is  of  much  importance,  in  order  to  avoid  a  waste  of  national 
t^rgy,  that  the  food  so  transported  should  be  in  concentrated  form. 
^'Jge  quantities  of  western  farm  products  can  be  economically  mar- 
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keted  in  the  food-consuming  centers  of  the  East  only  by  being  trans- 
formed into  live-stock  products. 

While  this  method  of  marketing  crops,  such  as  hay,  com,  barlej, 
etc.,  is  doubtless  the  most  feasible  and  profitable  under  existing  cod- 
ditions,  it  necessarily  and  imavoidably  entails  much  waste.  A  large 
part  of  the  food  consumed  by  an  animal  is  utilized  to  maintain  tne 
animal  during  the  fattening  period.  We  feed  500  to  1,000  pounds 
of  hay  and  grain  to  produce  a  gain  of  100  pounds  of  live  stock. 

Compare  with  this  the  economy  of  beet-sugar  production.  An 
average  acre  of  sugar  beets  produces  2,500  pounds  of  pure,  white 
^anulated  sugar,  constituting  a  human  food,  100  per  cent  of  which 
IS  digestible.  In  addition  to  the  major  product,  sugar,  there  are 
various  by-products  of  great  value.  Utilizable  on  the  farm  and  con- 
stituting excellent  food  for  live  stock  are  the  plant  tops  which  are 
removed  before  the  crop  is  delivered  at  the  factory,  the  residual  pulp 
and  the  molasses  from  the  manufacturing  process.  Properly  fed  to 
live- stock  in  a  balanced  ration,  the  mere  by-products  from  an  average 
acre  of  sugar  beets  will  produce  approximately  300  pounds  of  meat 
in  addition  to  the  production  of  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  from 
the  same  acre.  The  by-products  alone  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  will 
produce  as  much  human  food  in  the  form  of  meat  as  "vml  the  entini' 
product  of  an  acre  of  com.  I  regard  as  quite  conservative  the  esti- 
mate that  the  by-products  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  wUl,  properly 
handled,  produce  300  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton.  Usin^  tbiS  as  a 
basis,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  addition  to  the  output  oi  1,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  each  year  the  industrv  should  be  credited  with  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  national  food  supply  of  240,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  products. 

Manv  exhaustive  and  careful  investigations  have  shown  convinc- 
ingly  tnat  there  is  no  other  crop  grown  on  a  comtmercial  scale  in  the 
United  States  that  produces  the  surplus  food  per  acre  that  the  sugar 
beet  does,  taking  into  account  both  the  sugar  and  the  various  by- 
products properly  utilized.  In  fact,  I  believe  this  comparison  will 
apply  in  like  manner  to  any  crop  grown  commercially  in  ihe  Tejn- 
perate  Zone. 

This  is  a  startling  and  comprehensive  statement,  but  the  fact  hds 
long  been,  and  is  to-day,  recognized  and  taken  advantage  of  bv 
Germany  and  other  countries  oi  continental  Europe.  The  Englu^lj 
people,  whose  policv  for  so  many  years  was  to  Duy  sugar  in  the 
cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  are  to-day  taking  steps^  to  establbh 
an  English  beet-sugar  industry,  and,  moreover,  are  aoing  it  partly 
by  the  investment  of  governmental  capital. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  "Why,  if  the  beetnsugar  industry 
contributes  so  many  agriculturid  advantages,  does  it  neSi  tariff  pnv 
tection?"  Such  a  query  can  be  easily  and,  in  my  opinion,  effec- 
tively answered  by  the  statement  that  cane  sugar  can  be  produc<^d 
in  the  Tropics  at  a  cost  with  which  the  sugar-beet  farmer  and  the 
domestic  manufacturer  can  not  compete,  but  imder  conditions  and 
at  a  standard  of  living  which  we  most  surely  do  not  want  to  5c«* 
duplicated  in  America. 

The  value  and  adaptability  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  to  American 
agriculture  must  be  oovious  to  anyone.  It  is  almost  inconceivablf* 
that  the  American  Government  will  fail  to  shape  its  tariff  policy  to 
protect  the  industry  in  the  present  crisis. 
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STATSMENT  OF  C.  H.  ALXJSN,   DEFIANCE,  OHIO,  BEPBESBlTTINa 
UNITEB  STATES  SXTaAB  MANTJFACTUBSBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairmaii  and  g^entlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  interested  m  the  sugar  business  on  the  agricultural  side  for 
something  like  15  years.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  connection 
with  some  farmer  friends,  we  oi^anized  a  sugar  company  witix  the 
expectation  of  building  a  sugar  factory  and  supplying  that  factory 
with  beets  from  our  own  farms.  I  am- president  of  that  company  at 
the  present  time.  In  fact,  I  am  president  of  a  sugar  company  without 
a  factory.  I  am  representing  those  men  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  now  about  1,200  of  us  in  Uiat  company. 

As  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  who  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar,  we  wish  to  present  our 
views  before  this  conamittee  showing  what  relationship  this  question 
of  tariff  has  to  our  business  and  why  we  consider  the  question  of  an 
increased  production  of  sugar  through  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  on 
our  own  soil  of  equal  interest  to  the  consumer  of  food  products  as  to 
the  producers  of  tne  same. 

It  has  been  imfortunate  that  the  so-called  sugar  companies  axe  the 
only  ones  who  have  been  interested  enough  in  the  sugar  question  to 
p  before  Congress  and  try  to  place  before  them  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  indus&y.  Naturally  we  begin  to  suspect  there  is  some  ulterior 
motive  behind  their  advocacy  of  such  a  measure.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  plants  necessary  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar,  they  have  been  compelled  to  study  the  question  of 
the  production  of  sugar  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint  and  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  continiung  and  increasing  the 
business  unless  there  is  adequate  protection  against  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Tropics. 

It  b  time,  however,  the  general  public  should  know  the  factory 
end  of  the  business  is  the  small  end  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  invested  in  factories.  The  sugar  business  is  not  a  manu- 
factming  business  but  an  agricultural  one. 

No  combination  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  or  cement  ever  made  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  it  is  not  made  inside  of  four  walls  nor  made  by 
operating  any  machines,  however  complicated  and  ingenious. 

Sogfar  IS  grown,  not  made. 

It  IS  the  product  of  the  soil,  the  air  and  the  water,  just  as  much 
y>  as  the  wheat  and  com  and  oats  and  cotton  the  farmer  raises. 

It  re(|uire6  the  same  careful  attention  from  the  time  the  seed  is 

E laced  in  the  groand  imtil  the  crop  is  harvested  and  hauled  to  mar- 
^t:  it  18  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  of  season  and   climate 
that  other  crops  are,  whether  it  is  grown  in  cane  or  beets. 

The  so-called  sugar  factories  are  nothing  more  than  huge  extrac- 
j^rs  or  threshing  machines  that  thrash  the  sugar  from  the  cane  or 
l^ts  placed  there  by  sunlight  and  rain  with  the  assistance  of  the 
'anner. 

We  do  not  consider  the  owners  of  thrashing  machines  the  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  and  oats  nor  the  owners  of  cotton  gins  the  pro- 
^coB  of  cotton,  and  we  should  not  consider  the  owners  of  sugar 
factories  the  producers  of  sugar. 

Members  of  Congress  ana  the  general  public  should  ever  keep 
^  in  mind,  and  although  the  sugar  business  takes  in  the  thrashing 
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machines,  the  big  issue,  the  thing  to  consider  above  everything  else, 
is  how  any  action  Congress  may  take  will  affect  the  CTowers  of 
sugar  (the  farmer) ,  the  conservation  of  the  soil  he  uses,  wnich  is  the 
basis  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  coimtry,  and  the  economic 
results  that  may  accrue  in  the  future  to  our  country  as  a  whole; 
necessarily  this  takes  in  the  consimwr  of  food  products  as  well  as 
theproducer. 

We  must  have  sugar.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  mankind  could  get  along  without  it,  but  that  time  has  passed. 
The  more  civilized  we  become,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar  we 
use. 

We  can  obtain  it  from  but  two  sources,  cane  or  beets. 

If  we  get  it  from  cane  grown  in  the  tropics  the  great  bulk  of  it 
must  come  from  f oreim  shores,  if  we  get  it  from  beets  it  can  all  be 
grown  on  our  own  soils. 

What  is  the  best  policy  for  this  Nation  to  pursue,  grow  it  or  buy  \U 

If  we  consider  only  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Sugar  can  be  grown  in  the  tropics,  shipoeJ 
to  America,  run  through  the  laundries  (the  refineries)  and  retailed 
throughout  the  country  cheaper  than  the  American  farmer  can 
raise  it  in  this  country  from  beets.  The  reason  for  this  is  dimate 
and  can  not  be  overcome. 

If  we  decide  the  best  poUcy  for  this  Nation  is  to  buy  it,  the  cheaper 
the  better,  the  American  farmer  may  just  as  well  give  up  his  dream 
of  sugar  production,  scrap  his  special  tools,  give  up  the  benefits  he  has 
learned  tne  beets  produce  on  the  soil,  and  f dlow  the  farming  methods 
of  his  forefathers. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  after  he  has  given  it  up,  what  about  the 
price,  then? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  guess  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  we  can  guess  at  it. 

If  we  decide  to  grow  it  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  it  can  not 
be  done  without  protection  from  the  cheaper  sugar  of  the  Tropics. 

The  whole  of  Europe  could  not  do  it,  although  the  labor  on  her 
fields  cost  from  a  half  to  a  third  less  than  with  us.  Then  how  can 
we  hope  to  succeed  ? 

Why  should  we  try  to  produce  sugar  when  we  can  buy  it  cheaper' 

Why  did  Germany,  in  order  to  develop  her  sugar  busiAess,  pass  such 
laws  that  allowed  her  sugar  to  be  sola  in  England  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  ? 

Whv  at  the  present  time  has  France  such  a  very  high  tari£F  rate  on 
sugar  ? 

Both  of  those  countries  could  buy  their  sugar  from  tropical  countriw 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it,  but  instead  they  prefer  tc 
tax  themselves,  at  least  temporarily,  for  some  great  benefit. 

What  is  this  benefit  and  can  we  obtain  it  by  followii^  the  same 
poUcy  ? 

We,  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  who  have  been  growing 
sugar  for  the  short  space  of  10  years,  have  begun  to  realize  what  thcs^? 
benefits  are  and  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  advantage  ol 
the  experience  of  these  European  countries. 

The  production  of  sugar  has  increased  the  production  of  aU  crop- 
grown  after  beets. 
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Outside  of  the  great  benefit  of  being  independent  of  any  foreign 
sountry  in  the  supply  of  one  of  our  most  important  food  crops  we 
increase  all  other  lood  crops  by  the  use  of  this  one. 

The  poUcy  governing  the  agncultm^al  practices  of  all  countries  who 
produce  lai^e  crops  per  acre  is  directly  opposite  to  the  practices  we 
follow  in  this  country. 

We  have  be^un  to  understand  now  why  we,  with  practically  virgin 
iioil,  have  not  oeen  able  to  equal  the  yields  of  European  countries. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  gr^at  paramoimt  issue  before  the  Anierican 
people — outside  that  of  war — ^has  been  the  ''high  cost  of  living/' 
and  the  same  issue  is  sure  to  come  before  the  people  when  we  have 
reached  normalcy. 

We  farmers  have  been  asked  time  and  time  again  why  food  products 
^ould  keep  climbing  higher  and  higher  in  price,  and  when  we  answer 
that  land  is  increasing  higher  and  higher  in  price  and  in  order  to  make 
interest  on  the  investment  we  must  obtain  more  for  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  question  has  come,  why  higher  land  prices  f 

The  answer  is  because  of  the  scarcity  m  ^ood  lands. 

The  time  of  cheap  fertile  land  has  long  since  passed.  Up  to  20  or 
25  years  ago  we  depended  for  an  increased  food  production  upon  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  land  under  crops;  the  more  land  under  culti- 
ration  the  more  crops.  About  that  time  we  woke  up  to  find;  there 
was  no  more  good  land  immediately  available  for  the  production  of 
•  rops. 

Then  the  pinch  began,  and  as  we  are  not  increasing  our  farming 
land  area  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population,  the  price  of  land 
and  with  it  the  price  of  food  products  naturally  increased. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  nave  not  increased  much  lately. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  But  think  of  what  they  were 
25  years  ago. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  speaking  of  food  products. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase.  There  is  talk 
in  the  cities  and  everjrwhere  about  the  high  cost  of  food. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  too  high  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  wheat  that  goes  into  your  flour  is  as 
''heap  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  shall  come  to  that. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  when  we 
cmsider  the  production  of  food  per  person,  but  this  does  not  increase 
'i^"*  total  amount  of  food,  and  it  is  this  we  need  to  feed  the  ever- 
ttKTeasing  population. 

*Vny  metnod,  therefore,  that  will  increase  this  food  production  per 
•*  fr  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  us  whether  a  resident  of  the  country  or 

We  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio  know  that  every  farm  growing 
w'ts  is  a  better  farm  for  other  crops  and  shows  a  splendid  increase 
Q  production  per  acre. 

U  this  not  worth  while  ? 

The  tariff  on  sugar  at  the  present  time  is  $1.60  a  hundred  pounds; 
^»>  average  amount  of  sujgar  used  per  inhabitant  is  not  over  90 
^unds  a  year,  so  this  tariflTcosts  us  tne  large  sum  of  $1.44  a  vear. 

h  this  not  a  very  small  amoimt  to  pay  for  such  great  benefits  ? 
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Would  even  S5  a  year  be  too  much  to  pay  ?  France  thought  not 
and  she  taxes  herself  heavily  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  increasiii| 
her  sugar  production  until  she  can  produce  all  sne  uses. 

Why  not,  when  we  only  produce  26  per  cent  of  what  we  use  from 
beets?  Our  entire  domestic  production  including  insular  posses- 
sions is  only  50  per  cent. 

We  agree  with  anyone  who  says,  **It  would  be  unwise  to  do  any 
thing  that  would  lead  to  an  increased  price  of  food  products  and  are 
merely  suggesting  a  method  we  know  will  produce  results." 

There  is  one  otner  aspect  of  this  question  we  desire  to  call  to  yom 
attention. 

What  relationships  has  the  growing  of  beets  to  the  great  generi! 
economic  future  of  this  country  ? 

Several  years  ago,  during  Roosevelt's  administration,  a  great  efforl 
was  made  to  call  attention  of  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  conservinj 
our  natural  resources,  our  birthrignt,  our  mines,  our  lumber,  m 
fertility  of  our  soils,  the  things  we  should  hand  down  to  our  children| 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  products  of  civilization  are  fash 
ioned. 

Of  all  these  raw  -materials  mentioned  it'  was  the  consensus  oi 
opinion  that  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  the  mod 
important.  If  necessary,  we  could  ship  mto  the  coimtry  the  m 
material  found  in  our  forests  and  mines,  but  the  protection  of  th 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  another  thing,  and  fundamental  as  the  m 
source  of  life  and  prosperity. 

So  important  is  this  that  our  National  and  State  Government 
have  for  years  appropriated  large  sums  of  iftoney  to  further  thw 
interests,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  splendii 
work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  my  own  State  as  i 
sample  of  what  is  being  done  over  this  country  to  bring  this  fact  I 
your  mind. 

For  30  years  this  institution  has  been  trying  to  educate  our  people 
city  as  well  as  rural,  to  the  great  necessity  of  preserving  and  con 
serving  the  mineral  matter  oi  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  teachinj 
those  who  hold  the  land  how  to  replace  the  mineral  matter  our  fathei 
had  removed  and  sold.  These  mineral  matters  are  raw  material 
just  as  much  so  as  copper  and  iron,  and  their  removal  and  sale  in  th 
shape  of  wheat  and  meat  and  cottonseed  meal  in  time  brings  th 
same  results  as  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  lands  of  Michigan  an 
Mississippi. 

After  tne  raw  material  is  gone  we  have  nothing  left. 

Yet  the  other  day  I  read  an  interview  with  a  prominent  banker  i 
New  York,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  He  was  bewailic 
the  fact  that  conditions  were  such  in  Europe  that  we  could  not  shi 
raw  materials  to  Europe.  .  . 

The  history  of  amculture  in  America  from  the  time  of  the  Virpioi 

Slantations  until  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  soil  depletion,  tl 
isposal  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  crops  are  grown. 
Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  had  CTeat  estates  full  of  all  ti 
elements  that  go  to  make  crops,  but  to-day  the  same  land  will  n« 
produce  without  replacing  the  raw  material  they  extracted.  ! 

Manv  of  these  men  became  bankrupt  because  their  soil  failed,  an 
their  children  or  children's  children  had  to  migrate  to  other  sectiot 
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rf  the  country  to  make  a  living  or  else  eke  out  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  wom-out  soils  their  fathers  had  destroyed. 

In  New  York  State  many  of  the  valleys  were  the  wonder  of  Europe 
for  their  fertility.  To-day  you  can  buy  those  f ormeriy  wondenul 
farms  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  75,  yes,  50  and  even  less  than  40  years 
ago,  no  fanner  thought  it  necessary  to  replace  any  portion  of  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  soil;  to-day  in  many  portions  they  can  not 
produce  a  crop  without  the  addition  of  some  of  these  necessary 
elements. 

Even  in  that  wonderful  fertile  State  of  Iowa  to  obtain  maximum 
crops  we  have  found  it  is  necessary  to-day  to  replace  some  of  the 
minerals  sold  oflP  those  lands.     What  will  it  be  to-morrow  ? 

I  have  stood  on  farms  in  North  Dakota  that  to-day  would  not  pay 
to  farm,  that  as  a  bov  and  a  young  man  I  had  read  of  as  producing 
wonderfuji  crops  of  wheat. 

In  the  "Big  Bend  country"  of  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
they  formerly  grew  60  bushe&  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  when  I  was  there 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  moving  away  because  they  could  not  make 
alivii^. 

In  £e  South,  anywhere  in  the  piney  woods,  you  can  see,  as  I 
have  done,  among  the  second  growth  of  pine  and  oak,  the  rows 
ahowine  where  profitable  crops  of  cotton  were  raised,  to-day  aban- 
doned because  tne  mineral  matter  had  been  removed. 

Everywhere  you  go  it  is  the  same  story  and  the  sadness  of  it  all 
is  that  we,  as  farmers,  and  you  as  citizens  of  this  country,  never 
received  but  a  mere  pittance  for  this  raw  material.  That  is  what 
Heniv  Wallace,  famiharly  and  lovingly  known  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  West  as  "Uncle  Henry,"  the  father  of  our  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  meant  when  he  said  ''The  farmers  of  America  have 
been  for  300  years  feeding  the  world  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion." 

^  That  wizard  of  electricity — Edison — ^upon  his  return  from  Muscle 
^oals  a  short  time  ago,  made  the  remark  that  the  main  tking  in 
regard  to  that  magnificent  project  was  to  make  cheaper  fertilizer  for 
the  farmer,  for  he  nad  to  have  it. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  any  farmer  in  this  country 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a  profit,  or  even  come  out  even  if  he 
takes  into  account  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  wheat. 
.  When  the  coal  is  gone  from  the  mine,  the  prosperity  of  that  sec- 
tion is  ended.  When  the  mineral  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  soil 
^t  only  is  the  prosperity  of  that  section  ended  but  life  itself  is 
adangered. 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  if  the  policy  of  our  Government 
could  be  so  shaped  that  instead  of  shipping  our  raw  material  we 
^uld  ship  out  only  those  things  that  are  inexhaustible  ? 

Would  it  not  be  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  ship  our  wheat,  which  contains  from  30  to  60  cents 
*inh  of  raw  material,  and  buy  with  it  sugar  which  is  only  sunshine 
wd  rain  and  takes  not  an  oimce  of  fertilizing  matter  from  the  soil  ? 

Would  not  raising  our  own  sugar,  keeping  our  fertihty  at  home,  be 
■  wise  procedure  I 

Why  buy  sunshine  and  rain  at  all;  we  do  not  need  it;  have  we  not 
.^enty  of  it  ? 
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Would  it  not  be  better  for  us,  and  our  children  and  oiu*  children's 
•children,  if  we  would  ship  butter  (there  is  not  70  cents  worth  of  raw 
material  in  a  ton  of  butter)  rather  than  cottonseed  meal  and  meat 
and  wheat,  which  contains  so  much  of  it  ? 

Why  spend  so  much  money  in  our  experiment  stations  and  agri- 
<5ultural  colleges  teaching  people  how  to  replace  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments their  ancestors  took  from  the  soil  instead  of  teaching  thai 
how  to  retain  what  they  have  ?  It  took  Joseph  E.  Wing,  the  apostlf 
of  alfalfa,  25  years  to  redeem  his  father's  farm  and  put  back  in  it 
the  fertility  his  forefathers  sold  off  it. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  things  we  should  not  forget  in  the 
discussion  of  this  problem. 

Permanent  prosperity  comes  from  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  material. 
not  from  the  sale  of  raw  material. 

We  can  not  obtain  prosperity  by  buying  something,  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  State.  If  we  do  buy  something  is  it  not  better 
to  buy  something  containing  raw  material  that  will  be  of  futun' 
benefit  to  us  rather  than  such  things  as  butter  and  sugar  whid 
come  from  the  air  and  water  ? 

The  sale  in  this  country  of  Danish  butter,  Chinese  eggs,  Australian 
wool,  Argentina  beef  and  Cuban  sugar  never  has,  never  can  and  never 
will  bring  prosperity  to  any  part  of  this  country. 

This  applies  equdly  to  tne  cities  as  well  as  the  country;  the  East 
as  well  as  the  West;  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

New  York  and  Chicago  depend  for  their  welfare  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  great  farming  commimities  throughout  this  broad  land  and 
not  upon  the  prosperity  of  foreign  coimtries. 

We  have  tned  to  call  your  attention  to  the  benefits  an  increased 
tariff  on  sugar  will  bring  to  the  farmers  of  northwestern  Ohio,  not 
as  sugar  growers,  not  even  as  citizens  of  Ohio,  but  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  cities  and  towns 
believing  that  Members  of  Congress  should  consider  these  questions 
as  they  affect  the  entire  country  and  not  special  parts  of  it. 

We  are  not  asking  special  favors  but  only  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  farms  intrusted  to  our  care  so  they  will  oe  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  entire  country  and  so  we  can  leave  them  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  unimpaired,  able  to  feed  the  generationi^ 
that  will  come  after  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  BAYHOND  PITCAIBN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SEP- 
BESENTINa  THE  OWOSSO  STTQAB  CO.,  OWOSSO,  3CIGH. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  past  has  been  a  moderately 
profitable  industry.  Under  a  reasonable  tariff  it  can  again  become  such.  If  an  ade- 
quate tariff  is  not  provided,  the  plants  of  this  domestic-sugar  industry  can  not  continm 
to  operate;  and  the  farms  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  most  pron table  crops. 

Many  of  the  beet-sugar  plants  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers  an<l 
creditors;  and  the  others  are  weakened  and  impoverished  by  hea\'y  burdens  of  ui 
debtedness  piled  up  during  the  last  two  years  following  the  war. 

In  February  next  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  must  decide  whether  to  let  contiMrU  fo 
beetd  and  prepare  for  next  year's  run  or  close  down.    The  other  plante  are  in  anmil 
position.     If  they  are  shut  down,  the  factory  organizations  will  be  disbanded,  f 
plants  ^vill  suffer  deterioration,  the  farms  will  lose  their  beet  crops,  and  all  tb: 
agencies  involved  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  annual  production  and  distribnti^'^ 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  will  suffer  irreparable  Iosp. 

A  halfway  measure  of  relief  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  which  will  leaTe  to  a  f  up^ 
Congress  the  making  of  an  adequate  tariff  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  a  lai^ge  part  of  tiM 
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dui^try.  To  shut  down  for  a  single  year  will  so  badly  affect  the  of^anizations  and 
ants  that  disaster  would  follow,  even  though  a  future  Congress  should  recognize 
id  endeavor  to  rectify  such  a  mistake.  For  not  only  would  it  be  difficult  and  costly 
renve  the  industry,  but  meanwhile  many  of  the  plants  which  are  now  in  the  most 
itical  financial  condition  would  fall  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  and  faced  with  the 
>a«Ution  of  the  plants  and  the  fate  which  had  befallen  tiiem  it  would  be  difficult  if 
i>t  impoesible  to  refinance  them. 

The  broad  iasue  to  be  faced  by  our  legislators  is,  Will  tariff  protection  such  as  pro- 
iiied  for  other  industries  be  accorded  to  home-grown  su^r?  With  many  of  the  in- 
a>^ries  which -appear  before  you,  the  effect  of  a  lower  or  higher  tariff  is  problematical. 
Q  the  case  of  beet  sugar  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  present  emergency  tariff  is 
pnain.  For  the  next  two  years  we  need  more  protection  than  that  tariff  provides, 
loythii^  short  of  the  present  emergency  tariff  as  a  fixed  and  continuing  measure  will 
>tve  the  business  open  to  constantly  recurring  periods  of  jeopardy. 
What  we  would  impress  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  command  in  this 
ppeal  is  that  our  hour  is  come,  it  is  for  you  and  your  colleagues  to  say  whether  the 
*et-eiu<?ar  industry  shall  continue  or  close  down.  It  is  for  Congress  also  to  decide 
fbat  effect  the  extermination  of  the  domestic-sugar  industry  will  have  on  the  price  of 
iiKar  in  this  country.  The  advantage  taken  by  the  Cubans  of  the  sugar  market  during 
b^  war  should  give  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  a  momentous  decision.  We 
i"pe  for  the  protection  which  we  must  have,  but  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  know  the 
niRtt&nd  close  doi%n  at  the  end  of  our  present  campaign  rather  than  to  take  the  certain 
ipb  of  the  business  under  an  inadequate  tariff.  This  would  prolong  our  span  of  life, 
^ut  rwult  in  further  losses  of  money  which,  even  if  our  best  tariff  hopes  are  realized, 
fill  lie  most  difficult  to  obtain  to  meet  the  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ne  a  new  crop  of  beets  and  to  purchase  the  coal,  limestone,  and  supplies  and  to  meet 
i)e  factoiy  pay  rolls  and  overhead,  which  are  essential  to  another  year's  business. 

The  industry  has  bad  a  history  of  struggle  and  slow  growth.  But  we  believe  that 
Its  rect^rd  from  the  be^ning  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  justified  the  labor  and 
mean*^  Itestowed  upon  it  and  the  protection  which  it  has  received.  Certainly  the  beet- 
vagar  industry  was  justified  by  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  diuing  the  war.  The 
»u^  plants  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  supplied  over  250,000,000  pounds  of 
^ugar  per  annum  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  Government,  whose  rulings  we 
B'-repted,  were  sold  bv  the  producers  at  prices  not  exceeding  12  cents  per  pound,  as 
^x(A  by  the  Food  Administration  during  a  period  when  sugar  was  sold  by  the  cane 
t^^nere,  by  sugar  brokers,  and  Cubans  at  25  cents  and  30  cents  per  pound. 

We  were  at  war,  the  beet  sugar  producers  accepted  with  resignation  the  prices  fixed 
^y  the  Government,  despite  the  best  legal  advice  that  the  practice  emploved  was 
^oaastitutbnal.  But  the  vital  fact  is  that  Government  price  fixing  which  discrimi- 
nated too  heavily  against  the  domestic  industry,  was  instrumental,  under  the  present 
»ii»r  crisis,  in  Kringing  the  beet  s^m*  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Had  the  price 
tixed  by  the  Government  been  sufficient  to  allow  a  reasonable  profit,  reserves  could 
bye  been  provided  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  meet  the  world  crisis  in  sugar 
%'hich  now  hcea  u0. 

The  value  to  the  coimtry  of  this  domestic  sugar  during  the  war  was  recognized  by  all 
who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  situation;  this  was  recognized  quite  generallv.  On  the 
"ther  hand  the  war  prices  charged  for  Cuban  su^r  gave  ample  proof  of  what  market 
•^^nditioM  at  home  would  be  without  the  domestic  supply  an  domestic  competition. 

The  desperate  situation  of  the  beet  sugar  industiy  m  the  face  of  the  world-wide 
^Ui^f  criai^  for  the  reason  stated,  is  due  in  no  inconfflderable  extent,  to  Government 
<^>mfol.  But  there  are  definite  market  conditions  which  have  been  instnimental 
^^  bringiiie  about  the  crisifl  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  must  meet  in  the  weakened 
<^»oditiaD  brought  about  by  price  regulation.  The  present  low  market  in  sugar  which 
Jbreatens  bankruptcy  to  many  producers  of  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic 
jj^t  wjar  industry,  nas  resulted  from  a  great  over-production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  which 
flowed  a  period  of  enormous  speculation  growing  out  of  the  excessive  profits  derived 
>fom  the  high  war  pi  ices  charged  bv  the  Cuban  producers  and  cane  refiners.  Specula- 
Jvepurduises  by  Americans  of  Cuban  sugar  properties  at  inflated  prices,  and  the 
J'Jtatbn  ol  companiefl  which  promised  large  profits,  which  paid  tneir  promoters 
hiadaoinelr  wa^  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  Cuban  production  from  2,300,000  to 
I'WO.OOO  tons.  Prominent  New  York  banking  interests  loaned  freely  on  these  securi- 
^**»oI  tiiiBhi«)om  growth.  Now  that  the  inevitable  has  happened ,  the  banks  and  other 
Mders  of  these  Kciiritiefl  are  not  unwilling  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  at  home  should 
^  nnned  if,  in  the  piocesa,  they  may  recoup  themselves.  As  heretofore,  the  largi3 
^**^ifxi  refiners  ate  making  active  efforts  to  discredit  and  ruin  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 

J^cers.  and  it  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariff. 
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While  the  Cuban  production  was  nearly  doubled,  the  beet  sugar  production  hss best 
\ery  little  increased.  Will  Congress  fail  to  reco^ze  the  equity  of  the  counOT'i 
home  industry  and  grant  a  permanent  tariff  yielding  2  cents  per  pound  on  for 
sugar,  which  is  the  existing  emei^ency  tariff,  as  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
ducers  and  farmers  in  order  that  the  industry  may  make  a  fair  living,  and  ihe  pul 
have  the  advantage  of  home  competition? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  article  more  justly  entitied  to  the  benefits  of  j 
protective  tariff  than  beet  sugar.  Even  if  the  history  of  the  industry  should  be  ignored 
last  year  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  alone  paid  to  the  fumers  in  Michigan  over  ^,000,0(1 
for  its  beets.  There  is  nerhape  no  tariff  on  the  list  of  manufactured  article?  ^v. 
proves  so  direct  a  benefit  to  tne  farmers  as  that  on  beet  sugar.  Over  60  per  cent/ 
the  cost  of  our  sugar  is  paid  direct  to  the  producing  farmers.  In  addition  to  ihiu 
the  industry  emplo3rs  thousands  of  men,  provides  work  for  thousands  more  io  tb 
production  of  great  tonnages  of  coal  and  limestone,  pays  large  sums  for  freight  to  t^ 
railroads,  supplies  to  tiie  larmers  in  the  form  of  driea  beet  pulp  a  confliderable  pane 
their  cattle  food  requirements,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  molaasee,  the  b«fe  fe 
the  production  of  denatured  alcohol.  And,  to  a  lesser  extent,  winter  food  for  gnno 
stocK  is  provided  by  the  beet  tops,  and  by-products  furnifdi  valuable  fertilizers.  Tb 
present  duty  on  sugar  still  gives  to  the  Cuban  producers  a  preferential  rate  of  duty  im 
the  United  States,  which  assures  them  a  market  here  for  such  large  amounts  of  M 
tional  sugar  as  we  require,  at  prices  materially  higher  than  they  can  t^t  in  the  f>\^ 
markets  of  the  world.  The  duty  to  these  other  foreign  markets  should,  we  believi 
be  fi.xed  at  2  cents. 

The  Republican  Party  has  repeatedly  promised  fair  protection  to  American  ind 
tries,  and  there  are  facts  and  statistics  on  record  in  Washington  filling  many  voluoi 
showing  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  must  have  the  amount  of  protection  asked  for 
it  is  to  continue  to  exist. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  in  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West  was  established  tbrou 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government.  Its  development  followed  the  call 
James  A.  Wilson,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  zeal  for  this  project  of  ^ 
department  led  to  personal  appeals  made  by  the  Secretary  to  investing  citizens 
farmers  of  the  country.  In  response  to  this  earnest  solicitation  on  behalf  of  the  Gov 
ment,  and  because  of  promisea  aid  in  the  form  of  a  tariff,  monev  was  subscribed, 
plants  were  built,  ana  extensive  sugar  beet  farming  in  the  Middle  West  cultivs 
The  part  played  by  the  Government  in  furthering  sugar  beet  culture,  and  its  recc 
nition  of  tne  pubUc  advantage  involved,  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  filee  of  the  Detw 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Will  the  Government  desert  tiie  industry  which  it  has  m 
instrumental  in  building  up?    If  so,  the  end  is  at  hand. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBGE  W.  McCOBMICK,  GENERAL  2CANA0ER 
MENOMINEE  BIVEB  SXTOAB  CO.,  MENOMINEE,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCoRMTCK.  My  name  is  George  W.  McCormick. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  will  you  state  your  business? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Manufacturer  of  beet  sugary  Menominee,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern  is  located  there,  is  it? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  On  full  capacity  ?. 

Mr.  McCormick.  When  we  are  operating  the  factory  we  run  fu 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  just  finished  the  cutting  of  beets  f< 
the  season. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     You  may  proceed,  Mr,  McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  c-omniitte< 
I  don't  want  to  give  you  any  long  history.  I  want  to  cover  th 
subject,  the  pith  of  it,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  the  condition  of  the  beet-aui:* 
industry  to-day.    There  are  about  43  companies  operating.    T^ 
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[tndition  of  60  per  cent  of  those  companies  is  that  if  they  were 
ailed  upon  to  settle  to-morrow  or  to-day  they  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  true  of  almost  every  concern  in  the 
Inited  States  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  It  is  probably  true  of  some  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  was  a  settlement  they  would  not  have 
nything  left. 

iir.  McCJoRMiOK.  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  it  would  not 
oly  wipe  out  all  of  their  quick  assets,  but  if  there  was  a  mortgage  on 
heir  plants,  if  their  plants  were  sold  out,  it  would  not  cover  the 
adebtedness. 

That  condition  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  not  exactly  the  result 
f  what  b  coomionly  spoken  of  «s  the  declme  during  the  reconstruc- 
ion  after  the  war.  The  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States 
nds  itself  to-day  in  the  most  critical  condition  in  its  history.  It 
tftnds  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  There  is  not  a  beet-sugar  factory  in 
DT  one  of  the  17  States  in  which  this  industrv  is  established  that 
id  not  take  a  staggering  loss  on  the  crop  of  sugar  produced  in 
920.  They  had  contracted  with  the  farmers  for  their  beets  at 
he  highest  prices  ever  paid,  induced  by  the  prevailing  high  price  of 
Qgar  at  the  time  these  contracts  were  made  with  the  farmers, 
throughout  the  year  1920  every  supply  for  the  operation  of  their 
kats  cost  them  peak  prices,  and  the  labor  employed  was  paid  cor- 
Bspondingly  high  wages,  the  highest  ever  paid  in  the  history  of  the 
ountry. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  highest  ever  paid  in 
he  histoiy  of  the  country"  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMics:.  The  wages  paid  in  the  year  1920,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  paid  higher  wages  than 
AT  other  form  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  McGoRMiCK.  No.  1  mean  that  the  scale  of  wages  paid  that 
ear  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  was  higher  than  the  scale  of  wages 
ver  paid  before.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole 
a  that  respect. 

The  Chairicak.  Higher  than  previous  years  in  that  particular 
adustiyl 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  higher  than  previous  years  in  that  particu- 
IX  industry,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  higher  wages  prevailing 
K  dl  industries  than  had  prevailed  heretofore. 

Xow,  by  the  time  the  sugar  from  that  crop  was  made  we  found 
QTMlves  m  a  peculiar  position.  The  prices  had  slumped  to  a  mere 
^tion  of  what  thejr  had  been,  and  the  market  was  demoralized 
^  glutted  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
^  predicated  the  cost  of  our  beets,  the  price  of  our  beets  to  the 
umers,  on  prevailing  prices  of  sugar  at  the  time  the  contracts  were 
^«  When  the  sugar  was  made  from  that  crop  we  found  our- 
tives  in  that  situation,  as  I  say,  that  the  price  had  slumped  to  a 
K?e  fraction  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  market  was  demoralized 
^  glutted  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  I  want 
0  emphasize  that  point,  that  the  market  was  demoralized  and 
fotUd  with  foreign  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  result 
^tt  that  beet  sugar  had  to  be  sold  at  from  S2  to  $4  per  hundred 
^'Qsds  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.    In  fact,  within  12 
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months  from  the  time  the  1920  crop  came  onto  the  market  tber^ 
had  been  wiped  out  and  lost  Jbo  the  industry,  as  nearly  as  we  call 
compute  it  from  the  facts  at  hand,  $60,000,000,  or  one-third  of  thJ 
entire  investment  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  Stat^. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  individual  companies,  I  want  to  sal 
that  before  the  year  1920  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  the  Uniteij 
States  were  universally  in  sound  financial  condition  and  had  suffi 
cient  working  capital,  out  in  the  operation  of  the  business  that  yeaJ 
in  a  number  of  cases  their  surplus  and  working  capital  was  wiped  out 
in  some  cases  their  capital  was  impaired,  and  a  few  were  so  disablet 
by  their  loss  that  they  were  compelled  to  close  their  factories  anc 
cease  to  operate  in  the  year  1921. 

Then  we  come  to  the  crop  of  1921,  the  one  just  beii^  made.    Wlil 
the  companies  were  in  the  condition  before  stated,  they  had  hop« 
that  a  better  result  would  be  obtained  this  year  and  that  they  niigb 
possibly  recoup  their  losses,  but  instead  costs  of  production  were  io| 
reducea  as  much  as  we  had  hoped,  and  the  price  of  sugar  dropp* 
still  lower  until  to-day  over  50  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  compani 
of  this  country  are  in  very  serious  financial  straits.    In  order  to  inw| 
the  beet  pay  roll — that  is,  in  order  to  pay  the  fanners  for  the  beei 
they  raised,  and  God  knows  the  farmers  need  what  money  they  c^ 
get  this  year — these  sugar  companies  were  obliged  to  exhaust  eve 
means  at  their  command  to  borrow  sufficient  fimds  to  pay  for  \h 
beets  and  for  the  operating  expenses  of  their  factories.     They  c 
hausted  their  credit  at  the  banks,  they  borrowed  money  on  the 
sugar  against  warehouse  receipts,  they  have  mortgaged  their  plant 
and  in  some  instances  were  finally  obliged  to  apply  to  the  ff 
Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan  in  order  to  meet  their  farmers'  p 
rolls.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  there  are  certain  boe 
sugar  companies  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  fun^ 
to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  beets  for  the  pay  rolls  that  were  due  o 
the  15th  of  November. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  the  witness  permit  a  question !  Has  he  r< 
quested  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  any  such  request. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  harvesting  and  marketing  your  cir 
under  the  emergency  tariff  law  now  in  effect,  are  you  not  i  Do  y 
understand  my  question  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.     I  do  not  know  who  you  are. 

Senator  Calder.  I  am  Senator  Calder,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.     I  am  glad  to  kn 
you.     I  will  be  very  glaS  to  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Calder.  i  ou  are  marketmg  your  crop  this  year  under  t 
emergency  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  That  gives  you  the  same  rate  as  the  Fordnt 
measure  now  pending  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  it  is  the  same. 

Senator  Calder.  And  3rou  have  difficulty  living  under  that  law  *. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Then  how  do  you  expect  to  continue  without 
greater  tariff  than  that  bill  provides  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  ask  you  for. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  You  are  going  to  ask  for  even  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiOK.  Most  assuredly;  ^es,  sir. 

Senator  Caij)eb.  Your  statement  indicated  that  you  would  want 

^eat  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McCoBMiOK.  We  certainly  are  entitled  to  more  than  that. 

Senator  Caij>£B.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  that  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Caldeb.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  how  you  hope  to 
xist  under  the  tariff  the  House  gives  you  if  the  conditions  are  as  bad 
s  you  have  indicated  in  your  statement. 

Sir.  McCoBMiGK.  I  will  be  glad  to  develop  that. 

The  CHAiB>fAN.  Do  you  want  a  complete  embargo  on  the  importa- 
ion  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  We  are  not  asking  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  your  information  particularly,  Senator,  I  want  to  call  your 
ittention  to  the  matter  of  costs  this  year.  We  have  a  quoted  price  of 
(4.80  per  hundred  pounds  for  granulated  beet  sugar  to-day.  This  is. 
iie  condition  we  are  facing.  Cuba  is  holding  about  a  million  and  a 
luarter  tons  of  sugar  over  from  last  year's  crop  and,  it  is  commonly 
reported,  is  threatening  to  have  that  sugar  thrown  on  the  market  at 
i  cent  a  pound.  The  quoted  price  to-day  on  that  raw  sugar,  freight 
>aid,  delivered  at  New  lork,  and  sold  in  the  months  of  January  and 
llarch,  is  2  cents  a  pound.  If  that  sugar  comes  on  the  market  at  that 
)rice  it  will  mean  a  dollar  decline  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  from  the 
present  quotation,  which  would  mean  that  beet  sugar  would  be  sold  at 
J3.80.  That  is  the  condition  we  are  facing,  Senator,  and  for  which 
ire  are  hoping  some  remedy. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Government  has  advanced  4  cents  a  pound  on 
it  to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  beets.  There  is  not  a  sugar  lactory  in 
the  United  States  that  could  have  paid  the  farmers  without  that 
wlyance. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Who  has  advanced  that  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  The  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  The  price  has  already  declined  to  $4.80,  and  there 
is  not  over  26  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  production  of  last  year's 
wop  marketed  up  to  this  time.  Therefore,  we  are  left  with  three- 
fourths  of  our  crop  on  hand,  threatened  with  a  $3.80  price,  which  is 
below  the  price  that  our  own  Government,  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tioD  at  least,  has  deemed  a  safe  price  to  advance  money  on. 

Now,  about  the  matter  of  costs  of  this  particular  crop,  which  we 
t<K)k  care  to  ascertain  from  a  number  of  the  companies — m  fact,  16  of 
them.  The  average  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  from  this  crop,  as 
wtunated  by  16  of  the  lai^est  and  most  efficient  factories,  is  $5.09  per 
hundred  pounds,  while  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
where  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions  prevailed  this  year,  the 
average  cost  is  over  $6  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  are  not  going  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  a  tariff  to  cover 
weather  conditions.  That  unfavorable  weather  condition  prevailed 
ffi  the  eastern  territory,  and  is  not  an  average  condition.  We  are 
^%^  to  stand  on  the  aversjge. 

Now,  if  the  16  most  efficient  factories  have  a  cost  of  $5.09  per 
wundrcd  pounds  for  this  year's  crop,  and  the  price  to-day  is  $4.80, 
*nd  we  have  three-fourths  of  our  crop  on  hand,  it  is  not  gomg  to  take 
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a  very  capable  statistician  to  figure  out  the  answer  from  the  stand* 
point  of  profit  and  loss  on  this  crop. 

Now,  if  the  beet-sugar  companies  are  to  operate  in  the  year  19*25 
they  must  be  ready  to  ffo  before  the  farmers  with  their  contracts  foi 
beets  for  next  year  in  9ie  month  of  January.  They  must  solicit  tb< 
acreage  from  the  farmers.  At  that  time  they  must  nx  the  price  whicl 
they  are  to  pay  the  farmers  for  next  year's  crop.  I  want  to  ask  you 
under  present  conditions  and  with  the  prospect  as  it  stands,  how  cai 
inese  beet-sugar  companies  proceed  and  make  the  price  to  the  farmer 
".c  finance  another  year's  operations?  A  few  of  the  laiger  an( 
stronger  companies  may  be  able  to  do  it,  but  it  is  no  exa^eration  v 
say  that  50  per  cent  of  the  companies  can  not  and  wiU  not  proceed 
but  will  remain  idle. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  this  committee  the  impression  that  we  do  np 
expect  to  make  sugar  for  less  money  than  $5.09  per  100  pounds  u 
the  coming  year.  We  do  expect  to.  We  are  coming  down  a  littli 
off  of  the  niU  in  the  cost  of  production.  While  we  do  not  expec 
labor  in  this  country  to  get  d!own  to  the  prewar  level,  we  do  knoi 
that  it  has  been  very  considerably  reduced.  We  know  that  tli< 
railroad  freight  rates  of  to-day  in  our  area  are  from  70  per  cent  to  S^ 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  prewar  times.  As  the  raw  materu 
IS  bulky,  our  freight  charges  are  very  heavy. '  We  do  anticipate 
lower  freight  rate  for  next  year. 

We  have  one  factor  that  we  do  not  hope  to  reduce  in  our  cost  sheet 
and  that  is  our  taxes.  There  is  not  a  municipality,  county,  State,  c 
even  the  Federal  Government  tax  that  is  not  to-day  double  and  \ 
some  cases  treble  what  they  were  before.  That  is  one  item  that  M^ 
can  not  reduce,  and  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  StaU 
was  in  a  war  which  our  competitor,  Cuba,  was  not  in,  and  we  hare 
tremendous  war  debt — State,  county,  and  National — ^that  has  to  b 

Said.     Every  industry  in  the  United  States  has  to  pay  its  share  of  tli^ 
ebt,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  if  it  continues  has  got  to  pay  i) 
part  of  it.     That  is  an  irreducible  item  in  our  expense  sheet. 

Another  item  that  we  can  not  reduce  is  this:  The  interest  on  bon^ 
that  we  have  already  been  forced  to  issue.  With  the  wiping  out  \ 
our  working  capital  and  surplus,  every  beet-sugar  company  has  ha 
to  borrow  more  heavily  than  it  did  before.  The  interest*  chaise 
^oing  to  be  an  increasing  item  on  our  expense  sheet.  However,  t 
do  expect  to  produce  sugar  at  a  lower  cost  the  coming  year  than  ^ 
have  this  past  year,  if  we  operate. 

Senator,  this  condition  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  hi 
been  brought  about  by  the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  couj 
tries,  a  matter  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  must,  tnerefor 
ask  relief  from  the  only  source  possible,  and  that  is  the  Congr«5S  \ 
the  United  States.  The  relief,  it  it  is  to  be  given,  must  be  given  so< 
or  a  large  number  of  the  factories  can  not  operate  another  year.  J 
Now,  we  listened  yesterday  to  the  plea  before  this  committee  of 
foreign  nation  for  relief  for  her  sugar  industry.  The  relief  asked  I 
is  a  reduction  in  our  present  tariff  on  sugar,  which  if  granted  pri 
tically  spells  annihilation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  Unilj 
States.  Therefore,  with  these  two  interests  coming  before  you« 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  whether  your  action,  after  you  h 
given  consideration  to  the  subject,  is  going  to  be  to  grant  tlVe  relie 
a  foreign  industry  or  whether  you  are  going  to  grant  relief  to 
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^meslic  industry  that  will  pennit  it  to  live — one  oar  the  other.  There 
no  reason  in  our  judgment  why  both  industries  should  not  live. 
rhose  plea  will  Congress  heed,  that  of  Cuba,  a  foreign  nation,  or  that 
:  the  domestio  beet^ugar  indvistry?  Bight  here  I  can  make  no 
element  that  is  more  pertinent  to  the  question  than  to  quote  the 
ords  of  President  Harding,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
December  7  last,  when  he  says : 

5^«D0ibIe  of  every  obligation  of  humanity,  commerce  and  finance,  linked  as  they 
r'  in  the  present  world  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  aigued  that  we  need  destroy  ouiBelyes 
»  be  helpful  to  othen. 

A  few  sentences  further  he  makes  this  statement: 

It  10  not  an  unworthy  selfishness  to  seek  to  save  ourselves  where  the  processes  of 
;at  salvation  are  not  only  not  denied  to  others  but  commended  to  them.  We  seek 
I  andermine  for  otheis  no  industry  by  which  they  subsist;  we  are  oblie;ated  to  per- 
It  the  undermiiiing  ol  none  of  our  own  which  make  for  employment  and  maintained 
in  itiee. 

If  that  ia  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  American  Congress  the 
eet-sttgar  industry  needs  no  advocate  of  its  cause  in  Washington, 
scept  to  state  the  conditions  as  they  are. 

Through  a  well-organized  propaganda  there  has  been  created  a 
rmsiderable  sentiment  in  this  coimtry  that  something  should  be 
one  to  help  Cuba  in  her  present  plight.  Those  interested  in  this 
ropaganda  are  advancing  the  claim  that  Cuba  responded  so  nobly 
urmg  the  war  in  increasmg  her  production  of  siigar  and  selling  it 
t  a  reasonable  price  agreed  upon  between  herself  and  the  alhed 
orenuxients. 

Another  reason  which  they  advance  is  that  there  are  many  millions 
f  dollars  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba. 
ixit  in  the  arguments  sent  out  to  Members  of  Confess,  to  the  press, 
f)  manufacturers,  to  merchants,  and  to  the  libraries  of  this  coimtry 
bey  do  not  rest  their  case  on  what  they  did,  but  they  make  an  in- 
idioos  attack  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  coimtry,  with  the 
iope  that  they  may  create  sim&cient  sentiment  to  lead  Congress  to 
nnct  legislation  which  will,  within  a  few  years,  utterly  destroy 
his  great  domestic  agricultural  industry.  Tney  go  on  to  show  the 
le^plorable  condition  which  Cuba  is  in  to-day,  and  while  they  do  not 
mnt  it  the^  make  thinly  veiled  threats  that  unless  the^  get  what 
b«T  are  asking  for  a  revolution  will  result  in  Cuba,  the  United  States 
rilf  be  obliged  to  intervene,  annexation  will  be  the  inevitable  result, 
A*i  America  will  have  another  little  brown  brother  on  her  hands. 

Let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  records 
nd  the  justice  of  the  claims  before  the  American  people  of  the  Cuban 
uterests  on  the  one  hand  and  the  domestic  sugar  mdustry  on  the 
•Iher. 

Lei  OS  first  take  the  record  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  In 
S97  our  Government,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  beet-sugar 
idustrv  in  foreign  countries  and  its  beneficial  effect  on  agriculture, 
iecenmned  to  have  that  industry  established  in  the  United  States. 
i  rampaign  of  education  among  the  farmers  and  business  men  of 
h^  country  was  made.  There  was  included  in  the  Dingley  tariff 
^  duty  of  Sl.68^  a  hundred  on  foreign  sugar  entering  this  country. 
[hrvnigh  the  eflTorts  of  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  educational  campaign 
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among  farmers  and  business  men  beet-sugar  factories  were  bijdlt  an 
farmers  began  to  grow  sugar  beets. 

The  domestic  beet-sugar  industrvi  which  at  that  time  was  practi 
cally  nothing,  has  grown  until  to-day  American  capital  has  invested 
in  round  numbers  $190,000,000  in  beet-sugar  factories  and  equipmen' 
last  year  880,000  acres  of  American  farms  were  planted  to  stugar  beel 
100,000  American  farmers  were  engaged  in  sugar-beet  culture,  a 

{)roximately  85,000  laborers  were  engaged  in  the  beet  fields,  and35j 
aborers  were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  factories.  There^ 
produced  from  these  American  farms  and  manufactured  in  t* 
American  factories  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  stan 
granulated  beet  sugar,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumptii 
of  the  United  States.  The  niunber  of  factories  has  increased  fioi 
6  in  1897  to  106  in  1921,  and  these  factories  are  not  located  in  t 
large  cities  and  congested  centers  of  population  but  are  located^ 
the  a^icultural  areas  of  17  States  of  the  Union,  and  they  are  attract 
ing  laborers  and  others  f  armward,  one  of  the  very  things  our  Pres 
dent  in  his  message  is  asking  tnat  some  action  be  taken  towir 
accomplishing. 

The  number  of  factories  has  increased,  as  I  stated,  to  106,  an 
during  that  period  since  1897  the  American  people  have  been  providi 
with  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  with  the  exception  of  tl 
year  1920. 

These  facts  alone  argue  the  wisdom  of  the  steps  taken  by  oi 
Government  to  establish  this  industry.     Let  us  follow  this  a  little. 

The  World  War  came  in  1914,  and  immediately  over  one-third' 
the  world's  production  of  sugar  was  hemmed  in  from  export  by  tl 
allied  armies.  The  ^eat  sugar-importing  nations  of  Europe  tuini 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  nearest  point  of  supply,  to  seca 
their  sugar,  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  and  higher  prices  f 
this  commodity. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917  Mr.  Hoov 
was  appointed  Food  Administrator,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
mobihze  the  food  resources  of  the  United  States.  Several  confc 
ences  were  held  in  Washington  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  repi 
sentatives  of  diflFerent  food-producing  industries,  but  the  beet-sug 
manufacturers  were  the  first  to  voluntarily  place  in  his  hands  U 
entire  product  of  their  factories  at  an  a^eed  price  of  7.25  cents  ri 

{)ound,  when  the  New  York  wholesale  price  of  imported  cane  gran 
ated  sugar  was  9  cents  per  pound.  The  control  of  the  price  and  di 
tribution  of  this  large  amount  of  domestic  sugar  served  nim  well  as 
leverage  by  which  he  was  able  to  induce  Cuba  to  accept  a  rea^onal 
price  lor  tnat  quantity  of  their  sugar  imported  into  this  country. 

The  food  administration  fixed  the  pnce  of  beet  sugar  through^; 
the  war,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  close  of  the  war  pn 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  domestic  beet-sugar  product  bv  t 
Attorney  General,  acting  as  food  administrator.  By  reason  oi  t 
action  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  the  people  of  Aincn 
during  the  war  obtained  their  supply  of  sugar  at  a  lower  prieo  tJi 
any  other  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  at  no  time  did  the  oeet^ug 
industry  obtain  more  than  a  modest  profit  on  its  commodity. 

This  is  the  record  of  an  American  industry,  within  the  confines? 
our  own  country,  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations^  *| 
needs  of  our  people. 
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Let  us  look  at  Cuba's  record,  putting  forth  the  claun  she  has,  and 
ee  what  she  has  done  and  what  we  have  done  for  her. 

In  1898  she  was  producing  350,000  tons  of  sugar.  Her  people 
eere  starving,  ragged,  fightmg  for  hberty  against  an  oppressor. 
America  sent  her  Army  and  Navy,  drove  out  the  oppressor,  and  set 
ler  free.  We  established  her  Government,  established  her  schools, 
leaned  up  her  cities,  organized  her  nulitia,  furnished  capital  to  a 
onsiderable  degree  to  start  her  industries,  and  we  stood  by  and 
teadied  her  on  her  feet  until  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

In  1903  we  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba  whereby 
re  agreed  to  give  her  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  oflf  our  regular  tariff 
luties  on  all  her  exports  to  the  United  States.  We  have  110,000,000 
leople  to  furnish  a  markeft  for  her,  and  she  has  less  than  3,000,000 
o  supply  a  market  for  us — a  pretty  good  bargain. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  amount  was 
m  ported  from  our  coimtry  into  Cuba  ?    Have  you  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  MoCoRMiOK.  Yes.    May  I  take  that  when  I  come  to  it  ? 

Senator  Caldeb.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  was  given  yesterday  and  is  in  the  record. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  the  highest  in  ner  history. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  was  ^one  into  in  detail. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  will  come  to  it  later  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  Yes;  I  wiU  come  to  it  later. 

By  this  action  we  gave  her  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  American 
luirket  against  all  other  foreign  sugars,  and  oy  this  preferential 
xfatment  she  has  prospered  as  few  other  nations  have,  and  the 
>henomenaI  growth  of  her  sugar  industry  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Throughout  the  war  Cuba  sent  none  of  her  sons  to  foreign  shores 
-n  fight,  and  with  no  war  industries  to  absorb  her  labor  the  planting 
»f  additional  thousands  of  acres  in  cane  and  the  building  of  new  sugar 
Actories  assumed  a  mad  race,  and  many  American  capitalists,  lured 
>y  the  vast  war-time  profits,  rushed  in  and  invested  tens  of  millions  of 
IttUars  in  her  sugar  factories  new  and  old.  It  is  claimed  that  Cuba 
iS  entitled  to  special  recognition  because  of  the  fact  that  she  increased 
>r  sugar  proauction  in  order  to  supply  the  Allies  with  this  necessary 
Lommodity,  but  it  can  not  be  douoted  that  the  spirit  of  pecuniary 
profit  entered  into  the  equation  at  the  same  time. 

Cuba  boasts  loudly  that  on  July  31,  1919,  she  so  generously  oflFered 
liif  then  forthcoming  crop  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  Sugar 
fyjualization  Board  at  6i  cents  a  pound.  That  came  out  yesterday. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  price  of 
raw  sugar  on  the  very  day  that  she  made  that  magnanimous  offer 
ii«^  5i  cents  per  pound  i.  o.  b.  Cuba,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
II  a  hundred  pounds,  and  she  produced  that  year  3,730,000  tons 
n{  jn3o:ar.  Multiply  that  at  your  leisure  and  see  what  it  amounts 
U      ft  was  a  very  modest  demand. 

Bot  as  a  strong  argument  she  claims  she  came  up  here  and 
f^tred  that.  Our  Government  somehow  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
^iittt  offer,  and  in  September,  when  all  restrictions  were  removed  on 
*.Zttr  so  far  as  Cuoa  was  concerned,  the  offer  was  withdrawn. 
Frwn  that  day  on  we  see  the  price  of  sugar  going  up. 

In  September,  1919,  all  war  control  and  restrictions  were  removed 
'^:ttl  Cuban  sugar.     The  trade  routes  and  markets  of  the  world 
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were  opened  for  her  to  sell  her  crop  to  the  highest  hidder,  and  tb 
Cubans  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  At  thai 
time  the  f.  o.  b.  New  York  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  5.88  cen^ 
per  pound.  But  from  that  time  on  the  prices  began  to  rise  rapidlj, 
until  by  the  middle  of  December  they  were  selling  their  raw  sugar  ai 
12J  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  In  April  following,  when  th*" 
supply  of  domestic  beet  sugar  was  practically  exhausted  and  they  sa« 
no  other  competition,  the  price  of  Cuban  raws  rose  by  leaps  ami 
bounds,  and  in  May,  1920,  they  put  their  price  up  to  the  unprecy- 
dented  figure  of  22  J  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  New  York.  Keep  in  miud 
gentlemen,  this  was  the  same  sugar  which  they  had  so  magnani 
mously  offered  to  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  ii 
July,  1919,  at  6^  cents  ner  pound.  The  wholesale  price  of  this  suga^ 
in  refined  form  f.  o.  b.  New  York  reached  26^  cents  per  pound,  an 
the  American  housewife  was  forced  to  pay  from  30  to  35  cents 
pound,  and  was  unable  to  secure  even  at  this  price  an  adequatJ 
supply. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  the  beet-sugar  price  follow  the  Cuban  prici 
up  at  that  same  time  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiGE.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.    It  is 
pleasure  to  answer  you. 

The  beet-sugar  price  was  restricted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  t 
United  States  m  tne  early  part  of  November,  1919,  and  that  restrif 
tion  stayed  on  until  that  crop  was  sold — that  is,  the  beet-sugar  crop- 
but  there  was  no  restriction  put  upon  the  price  of  imported  suga 
into  the  United  States.  As  an  illustration,  Senator,  in  November  c 
1919  I  was  selling  sugar  at  11^  cents  a  pound,  standard  granulat<j 
beet  sugar,  when  Brazilian  raw  sugar  darker  than  your  hat,  as  ti 
saying  goes,  was  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  at  from  14  to  16  cm 
a  pound.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Do  I  understand  your  price  was  restricted  b 
arrangement  with  the  Equalization  Board  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No.  Let  me  make  this  clear.  The  Attome 
General  of  the  United  States  was  appointed  food  administrator,  an 
imder  him  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  was  restricted  first  to  lOi  ccnti 
later  1  think  it  was  11,  and  finally  the  highest  price  at  which  be  pei 
mitted  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  sell  its  sugar  was  12  cents.  Tlu 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Calder.  At  the  same  time,  do  I  understand  LouisiaE 
su^ar  was  being  sold  at  from  17  to  18  cents  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Calder.  And  you  were  required  to  sell  your  sugar  for  1 
cents  while  they  were  getting  17  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Calder.  The  same  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No;  one  is  cane  sugar  and  the  other  is  beet  sug^ 

Senator  Calder.  As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned  was  it  t\ 
same? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned  I  would  s« 
that  one  was  absolutely  the  same  as  the  other. 

Senator  Calder.  The  beet-sugar  men  were  very  magnanimous  i 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  were  not  magnanimous.  We  were  compcll 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  that  particular  i 
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Unce,  through  that  restriction,  to  the  lO^-cent  price  which  he  first 
ixed. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  Attorney  General  had  power  to  fix  the 
meet 

Mr.  McCoBMiGK.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Has  he  not  equal  power  to  fix  the  price  on 
the  imported  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMioK.  One  was  a  matter  of  local  regulation  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
pertaining  to  importation,  which,  I  believe,  is  usually  governed  by 
^tariff. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  with  respect  to  importations,  but  you 
irere  not  governed  by  a  tariff.  You  were  governed  by  a  rule  con- 
cerning the  sale  withm  the  United  States.  If  the  Attornev  General 
bad  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  sale  of  domestic  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  did  he  not  have  the  same  authority  to  fix  the  price  for  any 
imported  sugar  which  should  be  sold  in  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  McCormick,  may  I  suggest  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  acting  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  prevent  profiteering. 
The  practice  was  for  the  beet-sugar  manufacturer  to  sell  his  sugar, 
and  that  was  restricted,  as  you  have  said,  first  to  10^  cents,  then  11 
cents,  and  then  to  the  highest  price  of  12  cents,  acting  under  that 
law:  but  when  Cuba  sold  her  sugar  to  Am^ican  refiners  at  22  cents  a 
pound  there  was  no  profiteering  in  it,  and  the  law  did  not  affect 
tliem  at  all.  I  know  of  cases  where  beet  sugar  was  bought  at  10^ 
cents  and  sold  nearly  twenty  times  without  even  handling  the  sugar 
or  removing  it  from  the  car,  and  it  was  not  profiteering  in  e€tch  of  the 
transactions  because  it  was  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit. 
Of  course,  finally,  the  price  reached  almost  what  the  Cuban  sugar 
price  reached. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  other  words,  the  construction  the  Senator 
would  rive  of  that  law  was  that  it  provided  or  permitted  the  Attorney 
General  to  prevent  profiteering  by  people  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  profiteering  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
had  their  holdings  m  a  foreign  country  and  brought  their  product 
into  this  country.     I  could  hardly  give  it  that  construction. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Senator  Smooths  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  beet-sugarproduct  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Cuban. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  candy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
fflade  ail  kinds  of  offers  to  get  it.  They  thought  there  was  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  as  so  many  people  testified  there  was  a  shortage  of  sugar  m 
the  world.  I  know  candy  manufacturers  who  offered  our  people  out 
*»  est  prices  of  8  and  9  and  10  cents  higher  than  the  Attorney  General 
vouJd  allow  it  to  be  sold,  but  they  could  not  sell  it.  They  abided 
^v  the  law. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  Mr.  McCormick  to  say  Louisi- 
uia  sugar  sold  at  17  cents,  and  at  the  same  time  beet  sugar  was 
»?Iling  at  12  cents  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States  1 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  tell  you  why  that  was.  I  know  what  was 
^Uied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  the  Attorney  General 
wthorized  the  sale  of  the  sugar  made  from  cane  in  the  South  an 
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investigation  showed  they  were  not  profiteering  when  they  wen 
selling  their  sugar  at  17  and  18  cents.  The  Senator  from  Louisiaiw 
is  here  and  can  explain  it  in  detail. 

Senator  Calder.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  beet-sugar  peopl 
permitted  that  to  continue,  when  they  were  kept  down  to  11 J  and  11 
cents  and  the  cane-sugar  people  were  selling  at  17  and  18  practicall; 
the  same  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  .Calder,  if  you  remember,  I  do  not  thinl 
there  was  a  week  passed  during  that  time  but  what  that  very  questiw 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country,  but  i 
was  not  profiteering  under  the  law  if  you  made  no  more  than  a  cerUi 
percentage  upon  a  transaction. 

Senator  McLean.  Under  the  law  as  interpreted  by  a  Democrati 
Attorney  General. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  happened  to  be  a  Democratic  Attorney  Genen 
at  the  time. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  uncoij 
stitutional  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  was  declared  imconstitutional  by  the  Sii 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  this:  Men  i 
business  make  as  lai^e  a  profit  as  they  can,  in  every  line  of  busines 
A  man  gets  all  he  can  for  the  thing  he  produces.  Is  it  a  fact  that  tJi 
people  mterested  in  your  product  were  making  and  selling  thd 
product  for  12  cents  a  pound  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  leave  thd 
with  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  sugar.  Is  it  fair  to  assuni 
that  every  other  man  interested  in  importmg  sugar  was  violatid 
every  decent  rule  in  asking  enormous  prices  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  has  aire 
been  answered.     However,  we  were  within  the  United  States, 
even  if  we  had  the  greedy  appetite  to  do  it  we  could  not  have  viola 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  Department  of  Justice.     The  Cub 
sugar  which  came  in  here  was  not  xmder  those  rules  and  restrictiod 
but  was  sold  to  American  refineries  at  the  top  high  price.     We  cou 
not  have  helped  ourselves  if  we  had  wanted  to.     We  did  present  oi 
case,  and  they  did  advance  the  price  from  10^  to  11  and  then  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Calder,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  J 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  beet  growers  &ij 
the  Food  Administration  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  should  p^ 
for  the  beets. 

Senator  Calder.  It  seems  from  the  statements  that  have  be^ 
made  that  there  were  different  prices  for  beet  sugar,  Louisiana  sugfl 
and  Cuban  sugar.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  could  be,  becad 
we  paid  the  same  price  for  aU  three. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  you  come  from  New  Yor^ 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoRBOCE.  The  only  beet  sugar  that  went  to  Now  York  wj 
what  Mr.  Hoover  asked  us  under  great  stress,  under  a  condition  J 
famine,  to  send  down  to  help  out  you  poor  fellows  in  New  York  aa 
give  you  a  little  sugar  for  your  coffee,  when  the  great  Cuban  trade  di 
not  give  you  enough. 

Senator  Calder.  But  we  had  to  pay  the  same  price  for  it  when  v 
got  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 
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Senator  Caij)eb.  The  housewives   tell  me   so.    They   protested 
gainst  it  as  robbingthe  people  who  had  to  use  it  every  aay. 
Mr.  McCoBiacK.  I'ardon  me.    Your  memory  and  the  facts  do  not 
>em  to  agree.     The  price  was  made  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  While  we  were  paying  30  and  35  cents  a  pound 
>r  imported  sugar  e^  retail,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  home  product 
'as  sold  for  a  much  less  price  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMiGK.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case,  Senator. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  That  is  the  pomt  I  am  getting  at.  While  the 
'ood  Administration  cut  down  the  price  of  the  proaucer,  it  did  not 
elp  the  consumer  any,  because  the  consumer  was  still  paying  the 
nice  fixed  by  the  high  price  of  the  imported  sugar.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McCk)BMiCK.  Let  me  just  explain.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
>eriod  of  these  high  prices  m  the  year  1920. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  Up  until  April  of  1920  beet  sugar  was  on  the 
aarket  in  the  Middle  West,  not  m  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  and 
mr  beet  sugar  was  sold  at  not  to  exceed  12  cents  a  pound  to  the 
wholesale  erocers.  As  soon  as  that  beet  su^ar  was  practically  ex- 
hausted, ^mich  was  along  in  April,  the  record  shows  that  the  Ouban 
•»W9  shot  up  from  about  12^  cents — ^I  haven't  the  exact  figures  before 
Qtte— to  22^  cents,  after  conipetition  was  removed.  We  could  not 
)ell  beet  sugai*  for  any  more  than  12  cents  a  poimd. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  When  you  were  selling  beet  sugar  at  12  cents 
i  Dound — that  means;  of  course,  the  granulated  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMioK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  was  raw  sugar  bringing — ^imported 
sugar? 

Mr.  McOoBMiOE.  In  December,  1919,  raw  sugar  was  quoted,  de- 
livered in  New  York,  at  12^  cents.  The  fact  is  that  Brazilian  sugar 
was  sold  in  New  York  at  14  to  16  cents;  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  sell 
our  standard  granulated  sugar  for  domestic  use  at  over  12. 

Senator  M(x!umb£B.  After  that  imported  sugar  was  refined  and 
put  on  the  market,  what  did  it  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  McCoBMTOK.  That  12i-cent  sugar  ? 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoOoBMiCK.  I  can  easily  give  you  those  figures  in  a  short  time. 

Senator  MoCukbeb.  Do  you  not  toaow  about  what  it  was  sold  for  ? 
I  am  not  particular  within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent. 

Mr.  McOoBiaoK.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway.  The  Equalization  Board  drew  a  line  of 
demarcation  across  the  country.  West  of  that  line  cane  sugar  was 
^t  permitted;  east  of  it  the  market  was  suppUed  by  cane  sugar. 
That  sugar  went  up  to  the  price  Mr.  McCormicK  has  suggested.  The 
regulations  of  the  Government  provided  the  charge  whidi  the  whole- 
*W5  and  retailer  might  make. 

.  S^iator  MoCumbeb.  Then  he  fixed  a  different  price  for  beet  sugar 
ui^e  beet-sugar  section  and  cane  sugar  in  the  eastern  section. 

Mr.  BLathawat.  Yes.  During  the  time  Mr.  McCormiok  has  stated 
tbe  retailer  was  selling  beet  sugar  throughout  that  district  at  about 
1^  or  15  cents  a  pound.  At  that  time  the  Equalization  Board  called 
^Q  tl^  beet-Bugar  people  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  for  the 
teifcorv  east  of  Buff^o  and  rittsburgh.  You  had  run  out  of  sugar 
<lown  tnwe.    You  were  using  foreign  sugar.    That  raw-sugar  pnce 
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could  not  be  regulated  under  the  United  States  statute.  After  it  was 
brought  in  here  the  price  the  refiner  mi^ht  charge,  the  additional  price 
which  the  refiner,  wnolesaler,  and  retailer  might  chaise,  could  bercgu- 
lated,  but  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar  could  not  be  regulated.  Wmie 
the  people  in  our  good  section  of  the  country  bought  beet  sugar  at  a 
retau  price'of  15  cents,  you  were  paying  25  and  30  cents,  because  jon 
were  dealing  with  the  foreigners*. 

You  ran  out  of  sugar.  The  Equalization  Board  called  on  ss  to 
supply  you  with  sugar.  I  shipped  most  of  that  sugar  mysdf .  I  fur- 
nished that  sugar  at  10^  cents.  The  Equalizati<m  Board  took  that 
sugar  and  made  1  cent  a  pound  profit.  They  permitted  me,  when  I 
sold  it  at  10^  cents,  to  make  one-naif  cent  a  pound  profit.  Tlxey  sqU 
it  at  1  cent  a  pound  profit.  It  went  to  the  wholesale  grocer  in  youi 
section  of  the  country  at  11^  cents.  The  wholesaler  was  diumi 
with  the  distribution  of  that  particular  amount  of  sugar,  and  tMi 
sugar  went  at  a  correspondingly  low  price  to  the  ultimate  consumfi 
but  the  amount  that  could  m  sparea  to  liquidate  your  condition  in 
the  east  was  very  small. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  after  the  beet  si^ax*  wi^it  off  th( 
market — and  all  of  our  sugar  went  into  consumption  by  April— bj 
that  time  the  imported  raw  foreign  sugar  supplied  the  entire  country 
and  the  price  of  the  imported  sugar  was  about  23  cents.  Then  rois 
price  of  refined  sugar  throughout  the  entire  country  was  based  oi 
that  23  cents,  or  23^  cents  for  the  raw  sugar. 

Speaking  of  my  own  company,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  so^ 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  we  sold  no  sugar  at  any  time  dunsj 
Government  control  above  the  exact  price  they  fixed.  Our  average 
price  for  the  entire  crop,  during  the  period  when  the  Cubans  wer 
getting  23^  cents  and  when  American  refiners  were  paying  that  pna 
for  the  raw  sugar,  oiu:  average  price  was  $11.89  a  hundred. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  covers  my  question  quite  tihorou2falj 

Senator  Caldeb.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  part  of  tne  countay  wher 
I  reside  we  did  not  get  your  sugar  any  cheaper  than  the  Cuban  sng&i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  sugar  that  was  shipped  into  this  section  o 
the  country  went  principafly  to  Pittsbiu'gh,  the  line  of  demarcatioi 
was  a  boimdary  line  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  drawn  by  th* 
.Equalization  Board.  The  sugar  that  was  shipped  by  us  went  to  tw< 
markets.  One  of  them  was  Pittsbui^h.  In  other  words,  thi 
Equalization  Board  was  reUeving  that  portion  of  the  territory  neares 
the  boundary  line  with  beet  su^ar.  The  second  shipment  went  t^ 
Baltimore.  That  was  reaching  down  to  the  South.  The  third  ship 
ment  went  into  New  England.  We  did  not  ship  any  direct  to  Ne>^ 
York  City. 

Senator  Caldeb.  I  was  quite  sure  we  did  not  get  any  of  it.  ' 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  did  ship  two  or  three  carloads  to  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Fbank  C.  Lowby.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Equalization  Boart| 
May  I  make  a  short  statement  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  If  you  desire. 

Mr.  Lowby.  The  Equalization  Board  was  going  out  of  busines 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  did  not  come  ii 
until  after  that  time.  There  was  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  £a5.t 
the  Cuban  crop  having  been  used  up.    We  called  upon  the  beetrsuga 

geople  to  try  to  let  us  have  100,000  tons  that  we  could  ship  east  o 
ittsburgh  and  Buffalo.    Up  to  that  time  the  liae  had  been  drawn  » 
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Pittabuigh  and  Buffalo.  We  wanted  100,000  tons  to  come  east  of 
there. 

I  think  one  point  has  been  confused  in  your  minds.  Until  January 
1  the  Equalization  Board  was  handling  ail  of  the  cane  sugar  used  in 
the  East  and  was  selling  it  not  at  22  cents  but  at  9  cents,  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Government.  This  beet  sugar  brought  into  the  eastern 
territory  was  brought  in  and  sold  at  10^  cents,  higher  than  the  price 
at  which  cane  sugar  was  then  selling,  because  the  cane-sugar  price 
of  9  cents  was  based  on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  arranged 
for  the  Government  for  the  whole  crop. 

The  price  of  the  beets  was  arrived  at  for  the  new  crop,  and  it  was 
a  high  cost,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  high.  After  the  1st  of 
JaQuaiy,  when  the  Equalization  Board  did  not  control  any  longer, 
was  when  we  had  that  debauch,  and  it  was  a  debauch. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  had  control  after  the  1st  of  January.  As 
far  as  our  sugar  was  concerned  they  controlled  it. 

Mr.  LowEY.  The  fact  was  they  tried  to  turn  the  Attorney  General 
into  a  sugar  man  over  night,  and  they  could  not  do  it.  In  the  early 
part  it  was  controlled,  but  not  complete. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  complete  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
About  the  1st  of  January  the  beet-sugar  producers  in  the  West  had 
shipped  out  all  of  their  sugar  with  the  exception  of  enough  to  take 
care  of  their  local  trade.    They  had  to  keep  that  for  the  local  trade* 

Mr.  LowKY.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ana  that  is  what  they  did  do,  no  matter  what  they 
got  for  it  and  no  matter  what  conditions  may  thereafter  exist;  and 
the  food  control  took  the  same  position,  that  they  were  in  duty 
bound  to  keep  sugar,  and  did  keep  it,  there  in  order  to  supply  the 
local  trade. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Exactly.  It  was  after  that  that  the  price  of  Cuban 
sugar  went  up,  and  the  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugar  went  up  in 
the  same  way,  when  the  whole  business  went  up  from  $11.33  to  $22. 
That  is  anotner  story. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Lowry's  name  is  down  as  a  witness,  and 
we  would  like  to  complete  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  MoCoRMiCK.  I  stated  that  in  May,  1920,  they  put  their  price 
of  raw  sugar  up  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  22^  cents  per  pound, 
{.  0.  b.  New  York.  The  wnolesale  price  of  that  sugar,  in  refined  form, 
f.  0.  b.  New  York,  went  to  26 J  cents  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  and  by 
tbe  time  it  got  to  the  American  housewife  she  was  paymg  from  30  to 
^  cents.  As  I  stated,  she  was  imable  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
even  at  that  price. 

Thus,  the  Uuban  sugar  manufacturer  and  the  American  investor 
la  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  who  sold  their  sugars  at  these  extor- 
tionate prices  reaped  a  golden  harvest  of  profits  beyond  their  wildest 
<ireams.  By  their  forcmg  sugar  to  these  high  prices  they  mulcted 
the  American  people  out  of  $588,000,000,  a  greater  amount  than  the 
duty  on  all  imported  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  at  2  cents 
per  pound  duty  would  amount  to  for  the  next  seven  years.  Cuban 
raw  sugar  fixes  the  price  of  all  sugars  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
&  qii^tion  of  comparing  how  much  more  they  got  out  of  their  sugar 
^  the  United  States  than  they  would  have  gotten  if  they  had  sold  at 
^  cents,  but  it  is  a  question  of  comparing  how  much  it  cost  the 
laited  States  ou  account  of  their  pusning  up  our  prices  on  all  the 
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raw  sugars  that  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  We  find  thai 
by  forcing  these  prices  higher,  which  they  did,  instead  of  our  getting 
our  supply  from  tnat  country  at  6 J  cents  a  pound,  it  cost  us  something 
like,  I  tnink  Mr.  Lowry  just  stated,  11  cents. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Raw? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  said  Cuban  sugar  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $11.33. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  has  been  figured  up  and  that  amounts  to  a 
matter  of  $588,000,000  that  the  American  people  have  been  mulcted 
on  account  of  boosting  prices  beyond  all  reason.  It  is  a  great  amount 
As  I  say,  this  $588,000,000  is  a  greater  amount  than  the  duty  on  all 
imported  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  for  seven  years  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  cost  in  1920  of  this  wild  debauch— I 
am  glad  you  gave  me  the  word — of  our  friends  from  this  great  island 
who  were  here  yesterday  asking  for  assistance. 

Supinely  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  great  American 
public,  and  feeling  secure  that  they  possessed  all  of  the  sugar  avail- 
able for  our  market,  they  held  back  in  Cuba  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
for  even  higher  prices.  Under  these  conditions,  and  attracted  by  th€ 
mountain-high  prices,  sugars  from  every  part  of  the  world — ^Egypt, 
India,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  Japan,  in  fact  from  41  aif- 
ferent  countries — were  rushed  to  the  Unitea  States; 

Senator  Smoot.  Assisted  in  every  way  by  the  officials  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Government,  in  order  to  get  it  here  and  break  those  prices. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  to  help  save  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  an  important  point.  While  but  50,000  tons  of  such  sugars, 
unnatural  to  our  market,  came  here  in  1919,  880,000  tons  of  this  full- 
duty-paying  sugar  were  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1920. 
Here  is  a  chart  prepared  by  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co,,  which 
shows  where  it  came  from  and  the  amount.  I  will  be  pleased  to  leave 
that  here. 

While  the  owners  of  Cuban  sugar  thought  they  controlled  the 
whole  supply  of  sugar  for  this  country,  they  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
their  drunken  debauch,  if  you  please,  to  use  Mr.  Lowry's  word.  In 
the  late  summer  they  woke  up  and  found  that  their  market  was  being 
taken  by  sugars  from  other  countries.    They  woke  up,  too,  with  it 

Erod  from  their  bankers,  who  told  them  to  pay  their  loans,  and  theyj 
egan  to  sell  sugar.  When  they  started  to  imload  they  found  other 
sugars  were  flooding  the  market,  and  we  find,  for  instance^  a  decline 
in  these  raw  sugars  from  the  high  price  of  22^  or  23J  cents  in  Mar 
to  4i  cents  in  r)ecember  of  the  same  year.  Tliat  was  the  period; 
when  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  had  to  come  in  and  marki*^ 
their  sugar  made  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  we  had  to  market  tha^ 
sugar  made  from  beets  contracted  for  at  a  price  based  on  t^e  higK 
price  of  sugar  in  January  and  February  and  March  of  the  sprinij 
before.  " 

If  this  880,000  tons  of  raw  sugars  not  natural  to  om*  market  ha<I 
not  come  into  this  country  in  1920,  and  had  Cuba  taken  advantagd 
of  her  normal  markets  and  offered  her  sugar  at  reasonable  priced 
she  would  have  no  abnormal  carry-over  of  sugar  on  her  hands  toJ 
day;  she  would  not  now  be  in  financial  straits,  but  would  be  in  ^ 
position  to  demand  a  fair  price  for  her  product. 

Mark  you,  gentlemen,  tnis  was  not  a  surplus  of  sugars  of  thesa 
other  countries  that  came  in  here.    I  was  in  Germany  not  long  ago^i 
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jid  I  could  not  get  sugar  on  the  table  of  the  hotels  at  any  of  the 
mailer  towns  that  I  was  in.  They  did  not  have  it.  They  have  no 
surplus  of  sugar  in  Germany,  and  yet  Germany  sent  over  here  inthat 
lame  year  14,000  tons  of  sugar.  Why  ?  They  needed  American  gold 
rorse  than  they  needed  German  sugar.  That  is  true  of  a  lot  of  these 
)ther  countries.  There  was  no  world's  surplus  dumped  on  us  from 
he  outside,  as  we  well  know. 

I  say,  had  Cuba  been  less  greedy  she  would  be  in  a  position  to 
lemand  a  fair  price  for  her  product  to-day.  In  her  inordmate  greed 
the  pulled  her  house  down  on  her  own  head  and  now  comes  screaming 
to  tne  American  Congress  to  extricate  her  from  the  debris. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  sugar  industry  of  a  foreign  nation  from 
i^hich  we  receive  a  large  part  of  our  sugar  supply  but  which  is  beyond 
reach  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  our  Government  and  indifferent 
to  the  necessities  of  our  people. 

Riffht  here,  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
roQ  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  Cuba  as  a  country  and  the 
owners  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industiy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  the  sugar  mdustry  ox  that  island  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  Americans,  and  the  men  who  are  now  crying  out  for  sympathy  and 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Congress  are  the  very  men  who 
would  not  put  a  dollar  into  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry of  tne  United  States,  which  they  argue  is  so  profitable,  but 
went  over  and  invested  their  money  in  Cuba,  where  they  could  exploit 
thepoor  dark-skinned  native  laborer  and  make  sugar  for  a  trifle. 

Toese  are  the  same  men  who  in  1920,  when  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  was  all  sold  out  by  the  early  months  of  the  year,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  advanced  their  prices  outrageouslv 
to  a  point  where  sugar  cost  the  consumer  up  to  30  cents  a  poundf, 
thus  profiteering  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  because  we  have  in  con- 
trol at  Washington  the  party  that  believes  in  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  is  assessing  against  foreign  sugar  a  duty  which  is 
^ed  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  at  home  and  abroad, 
ve  find  these  sucrose-Americans  whose  investments  are  in  a  foreign 
country,  caUing  upon  our  Government  for  assistance  for  a  foreign 
mdustry  which,  il  granted,  would  exactly  spell  ruin  to  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry. 

To  the  judgment  of  this  committee  I  submit,  on  the  face  of  the 
txpenenee  of  1920,  does  America  wish  to  maintain  a  sugar  industry 
»ithiu  the  confines  of  our  own  territory  and  maintain  competition 
^t  does  she  wish  to  be  utterly  dependent  upon  merciless  foreigners 
tor  the  supply  of  one  of  her  greatest  necessities  of  life. 

.'^i^ca  wishes  to  do  no  injustice  to  Cuba,  and  neither  does  she 
JP^  to  destroy  a  great  domestic  agricultural  industry.  We  be- 
*ieve  that  a  safe  solution  of  this  problem  rests  with  Congress. 

Thepeople  of  the  United  Stat^  consume  approximatmy  4,000,000 
^  of  sugar  annually.  The  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  produces 
Appn)ximately  1,000,000  tons  and  the  domestic  cane  ana  insular 
^^ssessioiis  produce  another  million  tons.  By  reason  of  the  high 
*^aadanl  of  living  in  this  coimtry  and  the  consequent  higher  wages 

Pj^f  the  cost  of  such  sugars  preclude  them  from  bein^  marketed 

^ad  in  competition  wim  tropical  cane  sugars.    Since  Cuba  has  a 

-0  per  cent  preferential  in  duty  on  sugars  coming  into  the  United 
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States,  she  naturally  supplies  the  remaining  2,000,000  tons  necessary 
to  make  up  the  total  consumption  of  our  people. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  for^gn  sugar  costs  that  are  neces* 
sary  to  consider  are  those  in  Cuba.  The  practical  question  is,  there- 
*  fore,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  C«u>a  and  the  cost 
in  the  United  States  and  to  determine  therefrom  the  necessary  nW 
of  duty  to  protect  the  domestic  product.  As  the  permanent  taiifi 
bill  will  not  become  effective  for  several  months,  tne  real  questioQ 
relates  to  the  costs  of  production  for  the  beet  and  cane  seasons  in 
the  fall  of  1921. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  their  report,  series  No.  9, 
published  in  1919,  show  on  page  14  that  in  the  year  1914  the  average 
net  cost  of  producing  sugar  for  45  Cuban  factories  was  S1.43i  per 
100  pounds,  and  that  the  marketing  cost,  including  freight,  was  26| 
cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  factory  cost  of  the  sugar  laid 
down  m  New  York  to  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  visited  m  Cuba  some  of  the  largest 
factories  down  there  in  1916,  and  the  manager  of  (me  of  the  large 
plants  told  me  at  his  own  dinner  table  that  he  could  produce  andse!i 
at  a  good  fair  profit  his  raw  sugar,  f .  o.  b.  vessel  Cuba,  at  2  cents  b 

{>ound.  I  talked  some  90  days  ago  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
argely  interested  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar.  He  said,  "  We  will 
produce  our  sugar  this  vear  at  1^  cents/'  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  reference  in  this  table  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission ^oes  back  to  1913  and  1914.  Since  that  time  many  mills, 
well  equipped  and  modem,  have  been  built  in  Cuba  and  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  to-day  they  are  in  a  position  to  produee  sugar  much  more 
economically  than  ever  before  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  price  paid  the  colonos  for  cane  depends  upon  the  price  of  raw 
sugar.  The  lower  the  price  for  such  su^ar,  the  less  the  price  paid 
for  cane.  Aside  from  me  cost  of  cane,  the  principal  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  Cuba  is  labor.  The  price  paid  for  labor  in  Cuba  to-day 
is  less  than  in  1914,  the  date  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  Govern- 
ment report.  At  present  Cuban  sugar  manufacturers  are  payiQS 
from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day  for  labor.  On  the  best  informatian 
we  have,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Cuba  will  produce  this  year  and 
sell  at  a  profit  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  siigar  at  $2  per  100  pounds 
The  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  not  dilBcul' 
to  determine.  You  have  got  it  here  in  the  Tariff  Commission* 
Report  during  that  period,  before  we  had  these  hi^h  taxes,  b^or^ 
we  nad  these  high  railroad  rates,  before  we  had  these  nigh  coal  pricesJ 
Those  things  naturally  can  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  our  oos^ 
to-day.  I  nave  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  average  cos^ 
to-day  is  $5.05  per  hundred,  from  16  of  the  largest  producing  com^ 
pahies  in  the  United  States,  and  $6  per  100  in  me  East.  I  want  U 
admit  that  we  believe  we  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  that  nex 
year,  but  since  tins  industry  is  substantially  and  primarily  an  a^^ 
cultural  industry  the  first  item  of  cost  which  we  must  take  iQt<^ 
consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  the  price  whicb 
we  must  pay  our  farmers  for  their  beets.  You  can  take  the  reoon^ 
of  this  commission  and  see  for  several  years  that  one  thing  stand^ 
out  just  like  a  guidepost;  that  is,  that  the  amount  of  money  whici^ 
we  pay  the  farmers  for  sugar  beets  constitutes  56  per  cent  of  tiifl 
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average  of  our  cost  of  producing  sugar.  The  farmer  ^ets  55  cents 
Dut  of  every  dollar  it  costs  us  to  make  sugar.  We  know,  and  I 
don't  believe  any  man  will  deny  it,  that  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  oi  sugar  beets  to  operate  these  factories  we  must  pay  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  at  least  <6  per  ton  for  the  beets.  No 
man  will  argue  to  the  contrary.  You  can  ask  farm  organizations  or 
anybody  el»B  you  care  to  asK,  and  you  will  imdoubtedly  get  the 
same  answer. 

Taking  as  our  basis  S6  per  ton  to  the  farmer,  that  represents,  55 
per  cent  of  our  cost.  We  follow  that  through  and  find  that  if  $6 
IS  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  233  pounds  of  extractable  sugar  we 
obtain  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for  the  sugar  will  cost  us  $4.68  per  100 
pounds.  In  order  for  the  sugar  companies  to  pay  the  $6  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  get  5  cents  a  pound  net  for  our 
sugar,  and  God  knows  the  difference  between  $4.68  and  $5  is  not 
an  exorbitant  {>rofit. 

I  am  giving  you  these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  making  you 
realize  how  we  are  to  determine  the  amount  of  tariff  which  should 
be  assessed  against  Cuban  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  Will  you  repeat  the  statement  made  about 
the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually  ? 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  About  four  million  tons. 

Senator  Diluxgham.  And  Cuba  is  capable  of  furnishing  one-half 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Cuba,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  producing 
about  four  million  tons,  or  enough  to  supply  our  total  consumption 
and  drive  the  domestic  sugar  industry  out  of  business. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Where  has  Cuba  been  sending  her  sugar  other 
than  what  has  been  brought  here  ? 

Mr.  MoCoRMiCK.  It  has  been  going  to  Em-opean  countries.  I 
haven't  a  list  of  the  coimtries.  llie  world's  markets  are  open  to 
her,  Senator. 

I  have  stated  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  beet-sugar  companies 
receive  5  cents  a  pound  in  order  to  pay  the  farmers  $6  a  ton  for  their 
beets.  That  would  mean  that  cane  sugar  would  be  quoted  at  $5.20. 
Take  granulated  sugar  at  $5.20.  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  There  is  a 
differential  of  20  cents  a  hundrea  at  which  beet  sugar  is  sold  below 
^<' cane  granulated. 

Now,  in  order  to  reach  the  $5.20  net  price  for  granulated  sugar 
'•  0.  b.  New  York,  I  am  going  to  start  with  the  present  quotation 
on  Cuban  raw  sugar,  namely,  $2  per  100  pounds,  January-March 
shipment,  which  is  the  same  as  $2.20  in  bond  price,  c.  i.  f .  New  York. 
Add  SI  as  the  refiners'  margin  between  raws  and  refined  and  we  have 
*3,20  as  the  duty-free  New  York  price  for  granulated  sugar.  Sub- 
Jrwt  this  $3.20  from  the  $5.20  New  York  cane  price  which  must 
^  maintained  to  enable  the  beet-sugar  producer  to  secure  $5  per 
10t.»  pounds  for  his  product,  and  we  nave  $2  as  the  required  duty 
ptr  100  pounds  to  be  levied  against  Cuban  sugar. 
.^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  same  conclusion  is  reached 
i»,  starting  with  a  S6  per  ton  price  for  beets,  we  determine  the  cost 
'f  production  of  beet  su^ar  in  this  countan^  and  allow  the  manufac- 
•3rw  a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  We  find  that  we  must  sell 
ll^  oroduct  at  $5  per  100  i)ounds  net  cash,  and  to  enable  him  to 
<^' '  this  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  $2  duty  against  Cuba. 
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We  base  our  determination  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar 
on  the  well-established  fact  that  the  price  paid  the  farmers  for  beet6 
constitutes  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  sugar. 

Using  this  as  a  basis,  the  formula  worlS  out  as  follows:  $6  p«r 
ton  of  Deets  equals  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  233 

{>ounds  of  extractable  sugar  from  each  ton  of  beets  paid  for.  There- 
ore,  100  per  cent  of  such  cost  is  $6  divided  by  55  per  cent,  or  SI0.90. 
Divide  $10.90  by  233  and  we  have  S4.68  as  the  cost  of  produciD^ 
100  pounds  of  beet  sugar  when  paying  $6  per  ton  for  beets.  If  this 
is  sold  at  $5  per  100  pounds,  it  l/Baves  a  profit  of  32  cents  per  lOO 
pounds,  certamly  a  modest  margin. 

On  tne  basis  of  2,000,000  tons  Cuban  crop,  the  net  cost  of  Cuban 
raws,  including  a  fair  profit,  is  $2  per  100  pounds,  f .  o.  b.  Cuba.  Add 
20  cents  for  transportation  and  msurance  to  New  York  and  $1  per 
100  as  the  refiners'  margin  and  $2  for  duty,  we  have  S5.20  per  10(i 
pounds  net  cash,  which  will  leave  the  Cuban  planter  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  profit. 

This  makes  the  Cuban's  profit  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  an  out- 
put of  2,000,000  tons  against  a  domestic  oeet-sugar  manufacturer's 
profit  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  sugar  sellmg  on  a  New  York 
cane  net  quotation  basis  of  $5.20  per  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
S5  net  beet  quotation. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of,  nut 
the  biggest  producers  of  oeet  sugar  in  this  country,  but  as  a  repit- 
sentative,  if  you  please,  of  what  we  might  call  the  modest  average- 
size  company,  that  $2  per  100  pounds  imder  the  conditions  that 
Cuba  can  make  sugar,  and  under  tne  conditions  under  which  we  must 
make  sugar,  is  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary  to  enable  usu 
continue  m  business  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  SSC&BTAB7 
TBEASUBEB  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SXTOAB  CO. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  for  the  information  of  th^ 
committee. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  F.  R.  Hathaway. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation,  Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Manufacturer  of  beet  sugar;  secretary-treasurer  oi 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  yoa 
views  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  beet-sugar  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  s 
schedule  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  is  entirely  different  from  the  qu 
tion  as  it  Has  related  in  times  past  to  the  sugar  schedule  in  any  tai 
bill  that  has  ever  been  discussed  in  Congress. 

Starting  with  1890,  when  we  had  a  production  of  simply  twen 
to  thirty  thousand  tons  of  domestic  sugar,  which  production  was  n 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  a  protective  tariff,  the  father  of  t 
bill  of  1890  substituted  a  bounty  in  place  of  a  protective  tari 
From  that  time  on  all  of  the  tariff  bills  have  con  tamed  a^  protect! 
feature  with  reference  to  sugar.  One  of  them  has  contained  an 
valorem  tariff;  the  others  have  all  contained  specific  tariffs,  t 
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vowed  purposes  of  all  of  which,  except  one — that  of  1894— being, 
Q  a  measure,  protection  to  the  domestic  industry. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  tariffs  prior  to  this  time  we  have 
Iways  been  confronted  with  a  condition  in  which  the  output  of  duty- 
ree  sugar,  plus  Cuban  sugar,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
he  United  States.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Jnited  States,  we  are  comronted  with  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
ion.  Cuba  is  producing  approximately  4,000,000  tons  oi  sugar. 
Pbe  duty-free  sugar  of  contmental  United  States  and  its  insular 
>ossessions  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  combined  output 
s,  therefore,  about  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  amount  only  4,000,000 
x^ns  can  be  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This,  I,  sa}^,  is  an  en- 
arely  different  situation  from  any  that  has  arisen  before  in  the  con- 
dderation  of  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  the  2,000,000  you  include  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  present  situation  in  the  sugar  industry  has  been  developing 
since  September  23,  1919,  when  the  United  States  Government  re- 
linquished its  control  of  all  foreign  sugar  by  advising  the  American 
refiners  on  that  date  that  they  were  free  to  buy  their  raw  sugar  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  (It  subsequently  relinquished  the  control  of 
domestic  sugar  on  August  26, 1920,  thus  exercismg  direct  control  over 
domestic  sujgar  for  11  months  after  it  ceased  control  of  foreign  sugar. 
It  was  durms  that  period  of  11  months  that  the  extreme  high 
prices  prevailed,  which  high  prices  applied  exclusively  to  foreign 
suffar.) 

I)uring  the  period  of  15  months  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Gov- 
wnment  relinquished  the  control  of  foreign  sugar  there  has  been 
iccumulated  a  surplus  of  1,200,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  nearly 
^  great  an  amount  of  domestic  sugar.  It  is  this  surplus  which  has 
utterly  demoralized  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years  to  come  can  not  be  more  than  4,600,000  tons. 
W  Cuba  continues  to  produce  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  and  the  United 
States  to  produce  2,000,000  annually,  all  of  which  finds  a  prefer- 
ential market  in  the  United  States,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  surplus. 
You  can  not  put  6,000,000  tons  of  sugar  into  a  4,000,000-ton  market 
^thout  utter  demoralization.  In  the  midst  of  that  demoralization 
tke  cheapest  sugar  will  inevitably  supplant  the  most  expensive.  In 
^  warfare  the  sug&^  of  continental  United  States  will  be  the  first  to 
be  supplanted,  iflien  the  sugar  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines  will  be  supplanted.  Cuban  sugar,  because  it  is  the 
wapest  sugar  in  the  world,  will  survive.  The  domestic  sugar  in- 
dttstry  of  the  continental  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions 
^  Se  destroyed.  The  only  remedy  is  a  protective  tarijBf  which  will 
dualize  the  cost  of  production  between  Cuban  sugar  and  the  sugar  of 
JOQiinental  United  States.  Keep  constantly  before  you  the  fact  that 
l^^etofore,  in  framing  any  sugar  schedule,  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  absorb  the  entire  Cuban  and  domestic  crop.  This 
^^  no  longer  be  done. 

We  have  had  15  months  of  active  competition  with  the  following 
r««iilt5:  We  now  have  a  carry  over  of  1,200,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar 

^i  a  large  cany  over  of  domestic  sugar;  one-third  of  the  entire 
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capital. of  the  domestic  beet*sugar  industry  has  been  wiped  out; 
practically  one-half  of  the  Louisiana. cane  industry  is  on  tne  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  there  is  complete  demoralization  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry,  with  threatened  revolution  and  intervention.  Con- 
gress must  realize  this  situation  and  must  make  such  provision  in 
ike  permanent  tariff  bill  that  will  prevent  our  markets  from  being 
glutted  with  the  Cuban  and  domestic  product.  Congress  must  decide 
upon  one  of  two  things — viz,  whether  this  domestic  market  shall  be 
given  over  to  Cuba  or  whether  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
consume  the  sugar  produced  in  continental  United  States  and  iU 
insular  possessions  and  purchase  the  remainder  of  its  needs  from  Cuba. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  ever  permit  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  proauce  in  continental 
United  States  at  least  a  war  ration  of  sugar.  The  experience  of  tins 
country,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  during  the  last  war  fully  justified 
the  enactment  of  fiscal  legislation  which  will  guarantee  the  produc- 
tion within  continental  United  States  of  at  least  a  full  war  ration  of 
sugar. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  high  pTotectire 
tariff  can  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cuba  except  in  one  par- 
ticular. As  lon^  as  Cuba  holds  the  advantages  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  20  per  cent  concession  gives  her  better 
protection  in  the  United  States  market  under  a  high  tariff  than  under 
a  low  tariff.  Twenty  per  cent  of  a  S2.50  tariff  gives  her  50  cents  pro- 
tection against  full  duty  paying  sugars,  whereas  20  per  cent  of  $1.2^ 


tariff  gives  her  only  25  cents  protection  against  such  sugars.  The 
only  sugar  against  which  she  is  not  better  protected  imaer  a  hi^ 
tariff  than  a  low  tariff  is  our  domestic  proauct.  Any  attempt  on 
Cuba's  part  to  lower  our  sugar  tariff  is  a  direct  blow  aimcKl  at  oui 
domestic  product. 

I  have  out  one  other  point  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  I  hopd 
I  may  impress  you  with  its  importance. 

The  minimum  price  at  which  we  can  buy  beets  is  $6  per  ton.  Thai 
was  the  price  in  the  United  States  in  1916  and  in  1917.  Back  a£  f*^ 
as  1912  we  paid  $5.65  a  ton  for  beets.  In  view  of  the  increased  c(wi 
of  agricultural  production,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  American 
farmer  to  raise  beets  for  less  than  $6  per  ton.  Whether  it  is  reasonably 
or  not,  he  will  not  do  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  our  beet-sug:sii^ 
factories  in  operation.  To  put  these  factories  in  such  a  position  thtf 
they  can  not  pay  $6  per  ton  for  beets  is  a  direct  blow  at  me  Americfll) 
farmer.  j 

The  Government  figures  show  that  the  maximum  extraction  q 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  240  pounds  per  ton  of  beets.     A  moi 
correct  interpretation  was  given  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
forenoon,  who  set  the  figure  at  233  poimds.     But  use  the  Oovemmoi 
figure  of  240  pounds,  and  we  find  tnat  on  this  basis  the  factories 
paying  the  farmer  $2.50  per  100  pounds  for  the  extractable  sugar  if 
the  beets.     Remember  that  this  $2.50  per  100  pounds  represents 

f>rice  paid  by  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  to  ti 
armer  for  the  extractable  sugar  and  does  not  include  the  cost 
securing  the  acreage,  the  transportation  expenses,  the  cost  of  manai 
facture,  taxes,  insurance,  or  any  of  the  other  expenses  in  connectioi 
with  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country.    It  is  simpli 
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e  amount  the  factory  pays  the  farmer  for  his  beets  delivered  at  the 
ilroad  station. 

There  is  a  world  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cubans  can  lay  raw 
^ar  down  in  New  York  with  a  fair  profit  at  $2  per  100  pounds, 
lis  has  been  the  ruling  price  for  some  time.  We  pay  the  American 
rmer  $2.50  per  100  pounds  before  beginning  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
iftt  in  itself  carries  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
<*e8sity for  aprotective  tariff.  If  we  do  not  have  it,  these  4,000,000 
ns  made  in  Cfuba  will  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  thev  will  be 
Id  here  to  the  exclusion  of  sugar  made  in  the  continental  United 
atfs  and  its  insular  possessions.  That  is  the  whole  question  in  a 
itehell. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  one  question  whether  these  4,000,000 
ns  which  we  annually  consume  in  the  United  States  shall  oe  made 
>  of  2,000,000  tons  which  we  are  raising  in  the  United  States  and 
W)0,000  tons  imported  from  Cuba,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
ade  up  of  4,000,000  tons  made  in  Cuba  and  none  manufactured  in 
^  Umted  States. 

Senator  Dilijxoham.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  facts  relative 
the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  No:  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    There  are 
iitlemen  here  from  Hawaii  who  can  answer  that  question  much 
'ti^r  than  I  can. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  question. 
Senator  Dilunoham.  We  thank  you. 

8TATE1CBHT  OF  C.  C.  HAMTJW,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  tTMlTED 
STATES  ST70AB  KANUFACTTJREBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

S»*nator  McCuhber.  Will  vou  state  to  the  committee  your  views 
a  the  tariff  duties  involved  ? 

^.  Hakun.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
^  occupy  but  a  very  few  minut^  of  your  time.  Indeed,  I  leel 
nwt  like  apologizing  for  occupying  any  of  it. 
^^  question  seems  to  have  been  very  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
«tlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  m  view  of  what  has  already 
^Q  said  about  the  beet-sugar  industry  I  shall  trespass  as  little  as 
^hle  on  your  valuable  time. 

l^ere  are  one  or  two  matters  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
scussion  of  this  question,  particularly  on  yesterday,  that  I  would 
« to  call  to  your  attention. 

Iq  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
ropaganda — 1  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  offensive  sense — which 
^  wen  going  on  for  a  1-cent  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  is  fair.  I  do 
^t  object  to  propaganda  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  truth.  I 
^  ''b}ect  to  the  character  of  propaganda  that  was  put  out  here 
^^ay  with  reference  to  labor  in  tne  beet  fields  of  our  State.  It 
»ke  same  m  beet  fields  and  on  any  farm.  I  agree  very  thoroughly 
^ui  what  Senator  McCumber  said  yesterday,  that  perhaps  our 
'•«De  men  are  better  off  if  they  have  some  employment.  I  might 
*•'  flut  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
^  ^wt-sugar  industry,  has  recognized  this  fact  to  the  extent  that 
^^5  we  sent  from  the  Indian  schools  to  the  beet  fields,  under  proper 
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supervision,  to  help  in  that  work.    It  is  always  careful  to  see  thftt 
they  are  back  in  school  at  the  proper  tixne. 

This  propaganda  is  not  new.  It  started  some  12  jrears  ago.  Ai 
that  time  it  was  not  propaganda  for  a  1-cent  duty;  it  was  propii- 
ganda  for  free  sugar.  At  that  time  it  was  not  conducted  by  thf 
Committee  on  Cuban  Emergency;  it  was  conducted  as  a  m^hic&l 
committee  of  wholesale  grocers  pretending  to  be  interested  in  thi' 
American  consumer.  But  it  has  had  but  one  purpose,  and  tliat 
purpose  Yt)u  will  be  able  to  judge  of  for  yourselves  ii  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  hearings  before  the  Hardwick  coxninittee. 
You  will  find  that- the  committee  was  organized  and  financed,  as  I 
believe  this  one  is,  by  two  or  three  men.  They  are  the  same  mfi^ 
who  not  only  put  out  the  propaganda  of  1911  but  who  made  goo<i 
on  it  by  having  free  sugar  written  into  the  Underwood  bill- 
Most  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  here  have  been  an- 
swered, I  find  by  the  notations  which  I  have  made,  so  that  I  sluH 
not  repeat  them. 

In  considering  the  sugar  situation  in  Cuba,  I  am  reminded  of  tlic 
epigram  of  Wilfiam  Allen  White,  which  appeared  many  years  ago  a 
an  editorial  that  has  become  famous.  The  editorial  was  hea(it><i 
'^  What  is  the  matter  with  Kansas  ?"  and  in  it  said  that  Kansas  luoi 
started  out  to  raise  hell  and  was  suffering  from  overproduction. 

That  is  the  whole  Question  involved  in  this  proposition  to-day 
We  are  confronted  witn  tremendous  overproduction  in  Cuba,  -winA 
has,  which  will,  and  which  must  supply  half  of  our  sugar.  It  i 
now  producing  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  all  of  our  requirements 
There  must  be  a  contraction  of  the  production  of  sugar  so  that  sup 
ply  and  demand  will  be,  to  some  degree,  balanced;  and  until  tlin 
condition  comes  about  there  can  be  no  stability  in  the  industry 
So  the  main  question  which  will  confront  this  committee  is  as  u 
whether  that  contraction  is  to  come  by  the  elimination  of  the  brt't 
sugar  business  in  the  West  and  the  cane-sugar  business  of  Texas 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  and  by  the  elimination,  perhaps — I  can  dm 
tell  because  I  do  not  know  their  costs  of  production — of  tne  industry  ii 
the  PhiUppine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  whether  Cuba  shall  go  bac' 
to  the  prewar  basis  under  which  she  has  prospered  and  will  nrosp«- 
in  the  luture.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  injure  Cuba;  •»! 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  tnem  to  ehminate  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  production  » 
beet  sugar  here  and  destroy  the  industry,  what  will  be  the  efft'C 
with  respect  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  was  coming  to  that.     I  had  that  in    mind. 
wanted  to  put  the  question  of  what  the  result  would  be. 

Since  the  beet-sugar  business  has  developed,  the  United  Stat< 
has  enjoyed  the  cheapest  sugar  in  the  world.  I  think  that  is  practi 
cally  and  literally  true,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  even  Grermany  woul 
be  an  exception.  There  would  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  pn^wa 
Germany,  when  she  produced  a  large  surplus  supply  of  sugar  fc 
exportation.  I  believe  that  this  supply  tnat  we  nroduce  here  ha 
been  the  greatest  stabilizer  of  prices  of  sugar  in  the  United  Statf: 
and  I  believe  that  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  the  Aiuit 
can  consumer  would  be  to  have  this  industry  destroyed. 

We  have  heard  gentlemen  here  several  times  mention  the  fact  th;^ 
there  were  certain  people  who  sharpened  their  pencils  on  both  end: 
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len  the  time  comes,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  will,  that  a  few  gentle- 
Q  seated  around  a  table  in  Cuba  can  sharpen  their  pencils  at  both 
Is  and  make  the  price  of  sugar  because  tney  have  a  monopoly  of 
[  believe  the  American  consumer  will  be  the  chief  sufferer.  1  think 
X  is  amply  showil  by  the  fact  that  that  condition  arose  in  1911 
1  again  m  1920,  when  sugar,  after  the  beet  supply  was  largely  out, 
e  to  the  stupendous  price  of  35  cents  a  pound. 
I  should  not  mention  this  fact  had  it  not  been  brought  out  yes- 
day.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  you  asked  as  to 
king  a  price  on  sugar  in  1920,  when  the  Louisiana  price  was  fixed 
17  cents  and  the  price  of  beet  sugar  fixed,  first,  at  10.5,  then  11 
its,  and,  finallv,  12  cents.  I  do  not  believe  that  Louisiana  that 
iT  got  too  much  for  her  sugar,  and  the  fact  is  that  if  Cuba  had  been 
itent  to  market  her  sugar  at  that  time  and  at  that  price  she  could 
re  marketed  everv  pound  of  sugar  which  she  had,  and  those 
[^000  tons  of  full  duty  paid  sugar  which  came  from  44  countries, 
ne  of  which  rationed  their  own  people  on  su^ar  in  order  that  they 
ght  exchange  their  surplus  for  American  dollars,  would  have  been 
pt  out.  Cuba,  however,  was  holding  back  her  sugar  and  has 
nked  up  the  supplj^  which  is  hanging  over  the  market  to-day  and 
reatens  to  ruin  the  industry. 

The  Cuban  people  and  the  Cuban  Government  are  in  a  deplorable 
odition.  IfCuoa  had  marketed  her  sugar  at  the  price  which  she 
old  have  received — 17  cents  per  pound-^he  would  have  received 
r  her  crop  the  sum  of  $238,000,000,  which  would  have  saved  the 
tire  industrial  and,  I  might  say,  the  governmental  situation. 
If  the  time  conies,  as  I  said  before,  when  this  domestic  industry  is 
fflinated  and  a  few  men  in  Cuba,  unrestrained  by  our  antitrust  laws, 
u'estrained  by  our  Federal  Trade  Commission,  imrestrained  by  our 
VTB  and  statutes,  can  sit  down  and  name  an  arbitrary  price  that  the 
Qerican  public  shall  pay  for  its  sugar,  then  indeed  a  calamity  to  the 
Bj>umer  will  follows. 

lieailenien,  these  very  Questions  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
^ered.  However,  a  novel  ai^ument  was  advanced  to  the  effect 
It  American  capital  having  gone  into  Cuba  it  should  be  protected. 
*  theory  of  protection  of  .£nerican  capital  in  a  foreign  country 
ii^h  was  advanced  was  novel  to  me.  I  believe  that  American 
pitdi  in  a  foreign  country  should  be  protected.  My  idea  of  pro- 
*tioo  to  such  capital  is  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed,  that  it 
lU  Dot  be  discriminated  against;  but  to  say  that  domestic  capital 
f<^t<!d  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  protected  to  the  extent  of 
rowing  our  markets  open  to  that  which  it  produces  is  at  least  con- 
P  to  the  Republican  idea  of  protection  of  American  industries. 
WQilemen,  i  believe  there  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish 
titer.  Senator  Dillingham  asked  a  question,  a  very  pertinent 
tioD,  this  morning.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  fairly  answered. 
P<;ared  from  the  testimony  that  was  offered  here  that  Cuba  was 
'^^in^  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  enough  to  meet  aU  the  demands 
^  Umted  States.  For  some  reason  or  other,  whenever  that  state- 
«'&s  mentioned  on  yesterday  by  what  I  will  call  our  opponents 
put  the  figure  at  four  and  a  half  million  tons.  As  a  matter  of 
(iuring  but  one  year  has  our  consumption  reached  4,000,000  tons. 
iiu  asked,  too,  as  to  where  this  surplus  would  go.  That  is  the 
'  <^  the  whole  question.    So  far  as  this  conunittee  is  concerned. 
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it  has  not  gone.  A  million  and  a  quarter  of  it  is  in  the  storehouse  is 
Cuba  to-day,  in  hock  to  the  New  i  ork  brokers.  That  is  the  sugtf 
that  threatens  our  market,  not  controlled  by  the  cost  of  productioii, 
and  not  controlled  by  anything.  It  is  the  property  of  an  insolrenl 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  crecfitdr,  and  if  he  seeis  fit  to  liquidate  ha 
debt  it  can  spell  nothing  to  us  but  ruin. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter.    I  must  saj 
that  I  feel  like  apologizing  for  calling  your  attention  to  it,  because 
know  it  is  a  matter  with  which  you  are  dealing  at  all  times  and  wi' 
which  you  are  much  more  familiar  than  I  am.    That  matter  is  tl 
value  of  our  trade  with  Cuba.     I  do  not  underestimate  it.    Our  W 
eign  trade  with  Cuba  is  valuable.    We  want  to  stimulate  it;  we  wm^ 
to  encourage  it.     But  the  figures  that  have  been  presented  to  j^ 
here  are  completely  and  entirely  misleading. 

Speaking  of  propaganda,  I  had  before  me,  as  it  came  across 
editorial  desk  of  a  little  newspaper  that  I  publish  in  the  West,  i 
brief  that  Mr.  Atkins  read  to  this  committee  on  yesterday,  in  whi 
he  gave  our  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1920.- 

^nator  Walsh.  I  think  he  submitted  a  table. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  the  table  is  here  and  is  undoubtedly  corT«c 
It  showed  that  our  export  trade  during  that  year  to  Cuba  was  soi 
what  over  $500,000,000.  During  the  course  of  the  presentati 
Senator  McCumber,  I  believe,  asked  if  that  had  not  f dlen  off  c 
siderably  since  the  imf  ortunate  depression  in  Cuba.  The  answer  J 
that  is  tnat  for  the  calendar  year  ending  Jime  30,  1921 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  fiscal  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  the  fiscal  year.  1  thank  you,  sir.  It  was 
little  over  $400,000,000.  That  also  is  a  stupendous  figure;  but,  g« 
tlemen,  there  are  a  few  things  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  oo: 
tion  with  that.  In  the  first  place,  those  exportations  were  at  a  t 
when  the  cost  of  everything  was  at  the  peaK.  In  the  second  pi 
the  greater  portion  of  those  exportations  was  at  a  time  when  Ca^ 
at  least  thought  that  she  had  reached  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  f 
perity  and  was  buying  afanost  mdiscnminately.  I  am  not  sa 
this  m  a  critical  sense,  because  our  people  did  very  mneh  the  s 
thing.  So,  taking  those  factors  into  account,  it  would  material 
reduce  these  figures  under  normal  conditions. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  for  the  year  1915 — and  I  am  not 
whether  this  was  the  fiscal  year  or  the  calendar  year,  but  it  W5S 
first  normal  year  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  figures  on — our  expoi 
were  $75,000,000.  It  is  a  lai^e  figure.  It  is  a  fine  trade.  It  is| 
trade  that  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  so  far  as  w« 
encourage  and  stimulate  it  without  the  destruction  of  a  great  domi^ 
industry.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  ' 
figure  IS  much  more  near  normal  than  the  figure  of  $500,000.0 
which  has  been  presented  to  this  committee.  Indeed,  I  cim  say  ^ 
I  think  from  some  little  investigation  of  the  subject  that  it  is  a  f 
estimate  of  our  export  trade  to  Cuba  in  normal  tunes. 

Bear  this  point  also  in  mind.  If  Cuba's  whole  4,000,000  tons 
sugar  were  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound — ^let  us  say  3  cents  a  pound,  ▼bj 
would  give  a  tremendous  profit,  since  3  cents  a  pound  would  amoti 
to  $60  a  ton — taking  the  abnormal  production  of  4,000,000  tons, 
would  amount  to  $240,000,000.  That  is  not  their  net  profit;  thai 
the  gross  price.    To  say  tihat  a  nation  whose  one  product — 90  | 
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«nt — represents  but  $240,000,000  on  double  the  amount  they  ought 
*o  produce,  at  a  price  which  would  give  an  abnormal  profit,  has  a 
)uving  capacity  of  $500,000,000  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Valuable  as  the  trade  of  Cuba  is,  our  trade  is.  certainly  valuable 
x>  her. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  17  years 
>rior  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  the  balance  of  trade  with 
hat  island  against  us  was  $538,000,000  plus.  For  the  17  years 
ol lowing  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  was 
H, 298,000,000  plus.  So,  while  $75,000,000  represents  a  valuable 
trade  and  makes  Cuba  a  valuable  customer,  I  shoidd  say  that  the 
Lnited  States,  with  its  100,000,000  people,  is  a  valuable  customer  of 
?Qba's.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  for  her  benefit  in  our  tarLff,  which  gives  her  a 
romplete  monopoly  as  against  the  world  on  every  pound  of  duty- 
>ai(l  sugar  which  we  consume.  Brou^t  down  to  its  essence,  Cuba 
U)d  the  United  States  can  both  prosper  under  laws  that  will  permit 
IS  to  produce  half  of  om*  sugar  and  Cuba  the  other  half;  but,  candidly, 
n  my  opinion,  there  is*only  one  answer,  one  solution,  to  this  problem, 
lod  that  is  such  legislation  bv  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
«ill  cause  Cuba  to  regulate  her  production  of  sugar  to  the  50  per 
)ent  that  we  can  consume  plus  that  for  which  she  can  find  a  foreign 
tnnrket. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Walsh.  Senator  Dillingham,  it  may  be  in  the  record 
already,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  sugar  that  we 
ix^nsume  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  how  much  comes  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  how  much  comes  from  Louisiana;  how  much 
Kect  sugar  comes  from  this  country;  how  much  beet  sugar  comes 
Fn^m  Canada;  and  then  how  much  is  exported  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Hahun.  I  think  I  cau  give  you  the  figures  very  closelv. 
These  are  rough  figures.  The  quantitative  sugar  situation  is  easily 
tfialvzed. 

We  produce  in  the  continental  United  States  and  our  insular 
po^^sessions  50  per  cent  of  our  supply. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,. of  bo tn beet  and  cane? 

Mr.  Hahlin.  I  will  put  it  in  a  little  diflFerent  way.  We  produce 
firim  the  beets  25  per  cent  of  our  domestic  consumption. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  continental  United  States  ? 

Mr,  Hamlin.  In  the  continental  United  States.  We  produce  from 
the  cane  in  the  continental  United  States  and  our  insular  possessions 
(mother  25  per  cent.  That  leaves — if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  figures 
v>me  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  can  correct  me — 50  per  cent 
rl  (lutV'paid  sugar  which  we  must  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  some  come  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  so,  it  is  a  small  quantity. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  rest  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes.  As  to  cane  production,  Louisiana  has  varied 
'«T  much.  It  was  reduced  when  we  were  confronted  with  free 
**ig4r,  as  we  were.  You  will  imderstand  that  in  1915  and,  indeed, 
^  1914,  because  we  were  looking  forward  to  the  1915  crop,  we 
svproached  free  sugar  with  a  ?reat  deal  of  apprehension,  and  Louisi- 
ti<«  cut  its  production  considerably.  But  I  should  say  it  would 
^ount  to  about  200,000  tons. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  is  200,000  tons  out  of  4,000,000—25  per  cenl 
would  be  a  million  tons. 

Senator  .Walsh.  Of  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Of  the  cane. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  comes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  About  600,000  tons. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  from  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  should  say  something  under  100,000  tons. 

Senator  Walsh.  Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Two  ana  one-half  per  cent.    In  Florida  the  can 
business  is  in  its  infancy.    It  is  not  large,  although  a  sugar  mill 
being  built  there.    The  production  in  Texas  is  not  large. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Gooding.  What  chance  is  there  for  the  beet  sroweis  m 
the  cane  powers  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar  under  the  cat 
ditions  existing  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Senator,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  that  questio 
if  I  can.  What  I  am  about  to  say  may  not  conform  wholly  wit 
what  my  friends  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  may  believe.  My  opinio 
is  that  we  can  increase  it  so  that  we  can  supply  the  entire  d&nm 
but  it  is  my  candid  opinion,  Senator,  that  to  do  that  we  would  bft^ 
to  hothouse  the  industry  to  a  great  extent  in  the  less  favorabi 
localities  and  it  would  require  a  higher  rate  of  duty  thaji  the  Amcz 
can  people  would  stand  for  or  than  they  ought  to  pay*  My  opinio 
is  that  while  the  beet-sugar  industrjr,  for  instaoice,  m  your  State 
in  other  States  will  increase,  the  ratio,  due  to  increased  consump 
which  we  will  have,  will  probably  maintain  about  the  proportion 
I  have  suggested.    That  is  my  mdividual  opinion. 

Senator  Gooding.  We  have  to  realize,  of  course,  that  some  of 
States  in  this  country  have  not  even  commenced  to  develop  that. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  My  idea  of  that  is  that  the  arid  States,  as  you  w 
know,  being  from  Idaho,  will  be  able  to  develop  the  industry, 
those  places  where  you  are  bringing  in  new  imgation  proiecU  t 
beet-sugar  business  is  going  to  tlmve.  My  expectation  is  tnat  if 
get  an  adequate  tariff  they  will  manufactiire  at  a  reasonable  o 
and  that  will  help  settle  tms  market  and  insure  sugar  to  the  cc 
sumer  at  a  reasonable  price.  My  hope  is  that  we  may  have  a  logici 
and  reasonable  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  that  o 
increased  consumption  will  take  care  of  that  increased  supply.  I  < 
think  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  destined  to  increase. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  T.  OZNABD,  BEPBESBNTIKG  TBS  T7NITI 
STATES  SUGAB  MANTTFACTTTBEBS'  AS80CIATIOK. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  < 
not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  going  over  groui 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered  on  this  suDJect,  but  I  shi 
merely  insert  a  short  brief,  wmch  I  ask  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec4)d 
This  is  done  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stat 
Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 
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In  refemnce  to  paragraph  502  of  the  proposed  tariff  schedule,  which  provides  for  the 
fflporUtioD  of  double  the  amount  of  sunr  domestically  manufactured  at  three-fourths 
;he  i^esular  rate  of  duty  imposed  ouvotner  sugars. 

I  believe  that  such  a  proviedon  would  be  class  legislation  and  also  would  be  abortive 
» far  as  any  permanent  sood  to  any  portion  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  concerned. 

It  would  be  claas  legislation  for  the  reason  that  because  of  geographical  location  and 
prohibitive  freight  rates  there  would  be  no  possibiliW  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
producera,  eepecially  of  beet  sugar,  availing  themselves  of  any  of  the  benefits  of  this 
provision.  Moet  of  the  beet-su^  factories  are  in  the  iai  West.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  factories  in  Michigan,  none  of  the  American  beet-sugar  factories  are  near 
enough  to  the  coast  or  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  able  to  import  and  refine  foreign  sugar. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  territory 
«r<^t  of  the  Misaiasippi  Valley  where  the  population  is  restricted.  The  population 
in  that  t^ritory  can  not  consume  the  sugar  produced  thero  to-day,  and  over  one-third 
(i  this  sugar  has  to  find  a  market  east  at  a  freight  rate  averaging  about  one-half  cent  a 
pound  in  order  to  reach  the  markets  of  great  consumption.  It  is  evident  that  no 
loroi^  raw  sugar  can  be  transported  there  to  be  refined  and  pay  fra^ht  each  way. 
If  this  paragraph  were  in  force  it  would  allow  those  few  who  coula  avail  memselves  of  it 
thp  opportunity  of  lowering  the  market  of  the  western  beet-suffar  surplus  to  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  rebate  of  25  per  cent  or  force  them  to  restrict  tneir  present  production. 
The  practical  result  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  entire  benefit  of  the  tarin  by  25  per 
cent  of  the  proposed  rate  to  the  western  beet-susar  surplus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  real  beneficiary  of  this  paragraph  would  be  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  who 
operate  a  very  lazpe  refinery  in  Louisiana. 

As  regards  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  industry,  while  a  slight  temporary  gain  might 
be  made  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  sold  by  producers  to  local  refineries,  because  the 
purchase  of  such  sugars  would  enable  the  refineries  to  import  double  the  amount  of 
voreign  sugar  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  an^  slight  immediate  benefit  would  be  more 
than  oSset  by  the  harm  which  would  come  in  the  end. 

The  influence  of  such  a  measure  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  could  not  help  be  posi- 
tively detrimental,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  quantity  of  foreim  su^  be  admitted  at  a 
kver  rate  of  duty  the  refiners  of  that  sugar,  be  they  simply  remiers  or  be  they  pro- 
daceis  as  well,  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  lower  price  to  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Kiver 
points, whid)  are  Uie  main  markets  for  western  beet  sugar,  and  even  though  the  quantity 
t«  «nall  it  would  carrv  down  the  price  of  all  other  sugars  reaching  these  markets. 
II  50,000  tons  of  such  outy  preferred  sugars  were  being  marketed  at  lower  prices  at 
these  points  during  the  time  that  a  half  a  million  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  being  mar- 
keted, the  whole  ^90,000  tons  would  have  to  be  sold  at  the  lower  price  made  possible 
by  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  on  the  50,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar,  and  the  direct  loss  on 
the  500,000  tons  would  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  tendency  of  the 
Michigan  output  of  such  sugars  also  would  be  to  depress  the  price  of  all  sugars  marketed 
in  the  same  tenritory. 

The  present  and  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugars  is  $1.60  per  100  pounds. 
This  article  provides  for  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  that  rate,  or  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  the  refiners  of  sugars,  without  loss  to  themselves,  elected  to  pass  tiiis  40  cents  on  to 
the  johben,  to  effect  l^e  sale  of  any  other  sugars  this  price  would  have  to  be  met,  and 
thtt  would  mean  an  annual  loss  of  $4,000,000  on  500,000  tons.  By  skillfully  manipu- 
htu^  the  distribution  of  this  50,000  tons  of  reduced-duty  sugars,  it  might  be  made  to 
afiect  the  price  of  even  a  greater  amoimt  than  500,000  tons  of  domestic  beet  sugnr. 

F*Qni  every  viewpoint  tne  effect  of  the  adoption  of  paragraph  502  would  be  detri- 
o^tal  to  both  the  domestic  beet  and  the  domestic  cane-sugar  industries*  and  hence, 
'P^klaos  for  a  majority  of  the  beetrsugar  producers  who  have  requested  me  to  appear 
in  their  behalf  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  paragraph,  I  say  that  the  domestic 
hcewsu^ar  industry  is  practically  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  paragraph  502  in  the 
IMoposed  tariff  bUl. 

8TATS1ISNT    OF    A.    S.    OABLTON,    COLORADO    SPRINGS,    COLO., 
PRB8IDEHT  OF  THB  HOLLY  ST70AR  CORPORATION. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  What  is  your  residence^  Mr.  Carlton  ? 

Mr.  Cablton.  Colorado  Spriogs,  Colo.  I  am  president  of  the 
Holly  Sugar  Co.  TTie  Holly  Sugar  Co.  stands  sixth  in  production  in 
^^  aomeetic  beet  industry,  producing  1,000,000  bags,  or  one-twentieth 
"f  the  b^t  sugar  produced. 
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Senator  MoCumbeb.  Where  are  you  located  t 

}di.  Cablton.  We  have  one  factory  in  Wyoming,  two  in  Colorwlj 
and  three  in  California.  We  represent  about  the  average^ost  pn 
ducer  in  the  industry.  We  are  neither  the  high-cost  nor  the  lownraj 
producer.     We  represent  about  the  average  condition. 

There  are  two  thin^  essential  in  the  beet-sugar  industry:  One 
beets  and  the  other  is  the  money  to  run  your  plant.  Under  d 
sUding-scale  contract  which  we  have,  a  copy  of  which  I  should  like  I 
put  in  the  record,  we  have  paid  this  year  to  the  farmer  so  little  thtt  I 
IS  bankrupt. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  one  here  representing  t| 
farmers  i 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Only  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  no  agriculturists? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No. 

Mr.  Cablton.  The  beets  produced  under  that  contract  averas 
14  per  cent  in  sugar.  You  will  notice  by  following  that  colini 
down  at  5  cents  per  pound,  the  TniniTYmTn  price,  whicm  is  above  t| 
price  netted  this  year  by  our  company,  we  pay  the  farmer  $5.13  |j 
ton.  The  result  has  be^  that  the  farmers  tnis  year  have  suffered  t] 
same  experience  as  the  factories.  They  have  had  tremendous  los^ 
in  money.  They  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  for  their  beets  t| 
amount  of  cash  paid  out  for  labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  tons  are  there  to  the  acre! 

Mr.  Cablton.  About  eight  tons  in  this  locality.  I  think  that  i^ 
fair  average  for  the  Unitra  States.  I  should  say  eight  or  nine  tol 
to  the  acre. 

The  farmer  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  thing,  and  this  is 
one  product  of  all  that  the  fanner  produces  that  can  be  protected 
the  tariff.    We  produce  less  sugar  than  we  consume,  and  you  ci 
provide  a  tariff  tnat  willgive  the  farmer  a  decent  price  for  his bee*^ 

Senator  McCumbeb.  "niese  are  all  raised  on  irrigated  lands,  i 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cablton.  Yes;  in  this  particular  country.  In  Oregon.  I 
course,  it  is  differeilt,  and  also  in  Ohio. 

The  c][uestion  of  finance  is  a  very  important  one  from  the  t^^^ 
standpoint.  Last  year  the  beet-sugar  ousiness  of  the  United  Stal 
lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,000.  Our  company's  losses  ^ 
verv  heavy.  This  year  our  losses,  based  on  to-day's  market  for  siiS^ 
will  be  approximately  SI, 000,000.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  que^ti^ 
as  to  how  long  the  beet  business  may  be  willing  to  go  along  un<i 
these  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Holly  Su^ar  Corponit.i 
will  not  be  able  to  contract  with  the  farmers  for  beetauiis  coming  .^^ 
unless  the  situation  is  changed  very  soon.  I  am  speaking  now  oi  " 
2-cent  raw  sugars  which  nx  the  price  for  refinea  sugar.  My  •''j 
opinion  is  that,  due  to  forced  sale  ox  bank  collateral*  the  raw  sugar  ^ 
sell  in  the  next  30  days  for  1  cent  a  pound,  and  that  for  six  months 
will  sell  below  the  cost  of  the  lowest  producer. 

There  is  another  thought  that  I  should  like  to  present,  and  tb- 
this,  that  if  the  beet-sugar  industrv  is  to  survive  the  decreBS^  I 
Cuba  will  require  a  perioa  of  four  or  five  years,  at  least.  It  is  ^^K 
so  after  a  war.  Prices  drag  along  on  the  bottom  from  five  to  9(*^'^ 
years. 
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If  it  is  the  purpofie  of  Congress  to  continue  this  domestic  industry, 
we  should  provide,  not  a  temporary  tariff,  but  a  permanent  tariff, 
thAt  will  cover  this  readjustment  period  in  Cuba,  and  that  will  not 
be  quickly  done.  It  will  require,  as  I  have  said,  from  five  to  seven 
years. 

As  to  the  amount  of  duty,  representing  as  I  do  the  average-cost 
producer,  I  can  only  saj  what  I  said  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  m  January,  and  that  is  that  we  require  a  duty 
against;  Cuba  of  2.4  cents.  That  would  result,  with  a  cost  of  2  cents 
ra^v,  and  a  refining  charge  of  1  cent,  in  a  price  of  5.45  for  refined  su^ar 
in  New  York,  from  Cms  price  must  be  deducted  the  freight  us- 
ability of  50  cents  a  bag  to  all  companies  located  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Our  big  market  is  Chicago,  and  we  are  imder  a  handicap 
on  an  average  of  50  cents  per  bag  to  the  companies  located  in  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Utah,  and  Califorma.  Even  with  a  duty  of  S2.40  on 
Cuba,  the  net  to  our  beet  factories  would  be  $4.90.  under  this  the 
price  to  the  farmer  would  be  very  low  and  the  profit  to  the  factory 
would  be  practically  nothing. 

We  do  not  expect,  and  are  not  asking,  a  profit  for  the  beet-sugar 
factories  diuing  this  period.     We  will  be  glad  to  live.    As  it  is  to-day, 
we  are  broke.    Our  working  capital  has  been  exhausted  and  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  that  the  Eu)lly  company  owns  will  be  piles  of  jimk 
next  year.     We  do  not  care  to  undertake  to  make  a  contract. 
Senator  Walsh.  Did  the  emergency  tariff  give  you  relief  ? 
Mr.  Cablton.  Yes;  it  lessenea  the  loss  60  cents  per  bag. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  succeeded  in  keeping  out  some  Cuoan  sugar, 
did  it  not? 
Mr.  Cablton.  No.    The  Cuban  sugar  has  been  choking  us. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  did  not  keep  out  competition  altogether,  but 
it  kept  voiir  losses  down  ? 

Mr.  UARLTOK.  Yes.    If  we  had  had  80  cents  this  year,  our  losses 
would  have  been  practically  nothing. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  You  would  nave  broken  even,  would  you  ? 
Mr.  Cablton.  The  Holly  company  would  have  lost  approximately 
20  cents  a  bag. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  are  getting  any  relief 
from  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Cablton.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  The  beet-sugar 
factories,  such  as  the  one  I  represent;  would  have  been  unable  to 
Iimctioix  and  treat  the  beets  that  they  contracted  for  had  it  not  been 
for  Congress  providing  for  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The 
banks,  «of  course,  wouM  not  finance  us.  They  know  the  industry 
is  losing  money  and  they  are  already  stuck. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Were  you  financed  directly  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation,  or  throusn  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  CabLtTOn.  They  financed  us  under  section  24  of  the  bill.  They 
financed  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation  because  we  advanced  money 
directly  to  the  farmers.  The  other  companies  formed  an  interme- 
diury  finance  corporation  and  borrowed  tneir  money  from  the  finance 
corpotation,  which  in  turn  rediscounted  the  paper  with  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 

Senator  CfooMNG.  I  mighty  say  that  is  the  condition  of  our  beet- 
•ugar  factories  in  Idaho.  Without  the  War  Finance  Corporation  I 
d(mbt  if  any  of  our  factories  would  have  harvested  their  crop  at  all. 
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The  industry  would  have  been  at  a  standstill.    That  is  the  conditkm 
with  us. 

Mr.  Cablton.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  oontncti^ 
season  is  at  hand.  We  have  to  bedn  to  contract  in  March,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  we  can  not  take  that  product  from  the  fanner. 
That  is  about  the  only  product  we  can.  If  there  were  one  cash  crop 
we  could  make  available  to  him,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

HAWAIIAir  SXJOAB. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

STATEMENT   OF   BOYAL   D.   MEAD,   HONOLULU,    &EPBBSENTIXG 
HAWAUAN  SUGAB  PLANTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Royal  D.  Mead.  My  home 
is  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  oJBfer  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  Susar 
Planters,  asking  for  such  a  tariff  on  sugar  as  will  equalize  the  ccei 
of  production  between  the  domestic  industry  and  Cuba. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.     You  may  file  the  brief. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  is  one  statement  that  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  a  statement  made  by  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
Cuban  interests.  He  said  that  the  Hawaiian  planters  are  petitioning 
Congress  for  permission  to  import  a  large  nmnber  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  cheapen  their  production.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken.  We 
have  in  Hawaii  a  very  acute  situation,  not  only  from  an  industrial 
but  from  a  political  standpoint.  From  40  to  50  per  cent  of  our 
population  is  Japanese.  Tney  have  control  of  the  labor  situation 
and  they  will  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  the  political 
situation  also. 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  petitioned  Congress  for  relief.  Hov 
that  relief  is  to  be  granted,  whether  by  allowing  Chinese  to  20  to 
Hawaii  or  other  nationalities,  is  a  matter  for  Congress  itself  to 
decide. 

•  The  Hawaiian  planters  have  not  asked  for  Chinese  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheapening  labor  or  costs  of  production. 

The  gentleman  was  also  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the  Cuban'? 
were  not  bringing  in  Chinese.  Large  numbers  of  Cliinese  have  gone 
to  Cuba  in  recent  years  and  within  the  month  I  read  in  a  Honolulu 
newspaper  of  a  steamer  load  of  Chinese  passing  through  that  port 
en  route  to  Cuba. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  representing  all  the  producers  d  au^ 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  respectfully  submits: 

As  producers  of  domestic  su^r  we  request  the  maintenance  of  such  tariff  on  n^ 
sugar  as  will  equalize  the  marginal  cost  01  production  between  the  domefltic  inditftry 
as  a  whole  and  our  principal  foreign  competitor,  Cuba. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Tariff  Commiasion  ^^  ^"^ 
adequate  machinery  for  the  accurate  determination  of  relative  costs,  provided  Cubaa 
producers  now  protesting  the  existing  rate  will  submit  their  cost  figures  for  the  can 
fidential  scrutiny  of  the  commission  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  oy  the  dom«*Jf 
producers. 

We  respectfulljr  urge  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  rate,  which  we  bcjue^v 
to  be  amply  justified  by  present  conditions,  until  the  Cuban  producers  are  williD? 
to  fill  out  their  cost  schedules  as  requested  bv  the  Tariff  Commiasion  and  the  com- 
mission has  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  aomestic  and  Cuban  costs. 
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We  do  not  at  thifl  time  aubmit  an^  generalized  or  average  figures  for  consideration  of 
Jie  committee  because  we  have  furnisbed  all  tbe  information  required  by  the  schedules 
>{  the  Tariff  CommisBJon  and  we  believe  that  genersJizations  are  valueless  for  compaii- 
ion  within  the  deeree  of  accuracy  required  unless  made  on  a  uniform  basis  by  a  scien- 
tific and  impartial  tribunal. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  distress  now  existing  in  Cuba  on  account  of  the  present 
overproduction  of  sugar  in  that  island  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  remunerative 
return  therefor.  We  alle^  that  in  common  with  other  domestic  producers  the  distress 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  just  as  real  as  in  Cuba,  and  contend  that  the  suggestion 
that  marginal  costs  be  equalized  by  the  tariff  so  that  the  higher  cost  producers  both 
%X  home  and  abroad  must  limit  their  production,  is  more  than  fair  as  applied  between 
America  and  a  foreign  country,  no  matter  how  close  our  relations  with  that  country. 

We  submit  that  the  present  overproduction  in  Cuba  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  ol 
tbe  reciprocity  a^eement,  which  as  shown  by  the  evidence  at  the  hearings  in  1902, 
was  designed  to  give  Cuba  only  a  substantial  preference  over  other  foreign  nations  to 
the  end  that  she  might  supply  all  our  import  requirements. 

With  the  increase  in  production  due  to  this  preferential,  Cuba  attained  in  1913  a 
Buhstantial  mono})oly  of  our  import  market.  We  submit  that  in  so  far  as  further 
production  necessitates  encroachment  upon  the  domestic  market  and  displacement 
of  domestic  sugars  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  moral  obligation  toward  Cuba. 

As  (^iba  has  officially  claithed  to  be  the  cheapest  sugar  producing  country  in  the 
world,  the  markets  of  &e  world  are  open  to  her,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  no 
(iirther  concessions  in  the  domestic  market  should  be  made  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
t'XpUnations  as  to  why  Cuba  does  not  seek  the  world's  markets  for  her  surplus  produc- 
tion instead  of  dumping  it  on  the  American  market  at  a  loss,  forcing  a  consequent 
IfHs  on  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

LOXnSIAirA  STJGAB. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  B.  CHAPFE,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  AMEBIC  AN 

CANE  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  Do  you  represent  the  growers  ? 

Mr.CHAFFB.  I  speak  for  the  smallest  unit  of  sugar  producers  in 
domestic  production — ^the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  they  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chappe.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  it  called  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  The  American  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  members  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Chafpe.  About  400  on  the  rolls,  sir.  We  are  the  smallest 
^it,  but  we  are  the  oldest  sugar  producers  in  America.  We  have 
Wn  producers  for  more  than  100  years  down  there  in  Louisiana. 
W^hare  had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  man  in  the  sugar  business, 
^gwtUess  of  whether  he  oe  in  the  continental  United  States  or  in  the 
Tinpics.  Our  difficulties  have  been  such  as  those  recited  by  the 
witnesses  who  have  preceded.  During  the  year  1920  our  losses 
^^f^y  in  proportion  to  our  investment,  stupendous. 

Our  fnen&,  the  gentlemen  from  Cuba,  say  that  our  investment  is 
"i^^ble,  being  omy  $35,000,000.  With  your  permission,  and  by 
**J  of  parenthesis,  1  may  say  that  we  are  not  onlv  manufacturers 
o^t  we  are  farmers.  We  grow  45  per  cent  of  all  the  cane  that  we 
^nish,  and  only  55  per  cent  is  grown  by  independent  farmers  on  their 
own  lands. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  is  from  them  that  you  buy  the  cane,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CsAFFB.  It  is  from  them  we  buy  the  cane.  Sugar  cane  is 
absolately  unmarketable  until  it  has  gone  through  our  plant.  Our 
p'«nt  stimds  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  the  sugar-cane  grower 
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that  the  thrashmg  machine  does  to  the  ^ain  grower  of  the  West.  We 
convert  part  of  the  sugar  into  consumption  sugar,  as  we  call  it.  Th&t 
is  our  plantation  granulated  and  our  high-grade  clarified  sugar.    A 

Eart  also  goes  into  raws.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  ib 
ulk  of  our  crop  has  been  made  into  suear  fit  for  immecuate  con- 
sumption; that  IS  to  say,  it  is  high-grade  clarified  sugar.  Our  invest- 
ment  figures  show  that  we  have  600,000  acres  under  the  plow.  At  & 
cost  of  $125  an  acre,  that  would  amoimt  to  $75,000,000.  We  haTf^ 
189  sugar  factories,  according  to  the  census  reports  for  1914,  and  they 
were  appraised  at  $33,000,000.  Our  railroad  equipment  is  estimated 
at  $3,500,000.  We  have  48,000  mules.  At  an  average  price  of  $150^ 
I  have  not  bought  any  that  cost  less  than  $275  in  the  last  four  years  -^ 
their  value  would  be  $7,200,000.  The  implements,  wagons,  and  har- 
ness for  those  mules  would,  estimating  the  cost  conservativelv,  be 
worth  $125  per  mule,  which  would  amount  to  $1,300,000.  Tlui 
makes  $120,000,000.  Our  $120,000,000  means  just  as  much  to  us  &s 
the  $1,000,000,000  to  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money  in  Cub&J 

Again,  I  represent  the  onlv  100  per  cent  American  prcxuicing  ele^ 
ment;  not  that  my  friends  the  beet  people  haven't  laoorers  in  their 
fields  who,  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  amalgamated,  will  be  100 
per  cent  American,  but  because  we  have  no  i^ux  of  foreign  iinnu- 
^ants  into  Louisiana.  So  I  can  say  that  we  represent  a  100  per  cea^ 
American  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  indu&tit 
in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Approximately  350,000,  sir.  That,  however,  is  onlv 
a  rough  estimate  as  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  mostly  of  the  brunette  type,  ^ 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  We  have  a  great  many  Creoles — that  means  whiw 
people  descended  from  European  parents.  The  greater  number  an' 
descended  from  French  and  Spanish.  Then  there  are  the  *'Cajuit. 
white  people,  the  descendants  of  the  Acadians  who  were  driven  m\ 
of  Nova  Scotia  because  of  their  religious  convictions  and  came  H 
Louisiana.  I  know  of  no  more  honorable  represt?ntative  of  tli»t 
portion  of  our  people  than  Senator  Broussard,  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  readily  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Chaffe.  And  he  is  quite  as  proud  of  the  name  as  anyone  is  o! 
his  particular  nationalitv. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  really  jesting;  but  I  did  want  to  dii^ 
attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  laige  portion  of  lb 
labor  is  colored.    In  other  words,  there  is  little  white  labor,  is  there 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Twenty- three  whites  to  fourteen  colored  is  about  tb 
proportion.  That  is  the  proportion  of  the  fann  operatives  in  tb 
23 jparishes  that  cultivate  sugar, 

1  should  only  be  repeating  what  some  of  those  who  have  ieatifitti 
ahead  of  me  have  said  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  club  hangin( 
over  us  in  the  shape  of  about  a  milhon  and  a  half  pounds  of  saga 
that  is  in  Cuba.  While  we  in  Louisiana  were  allowed  17  cents  for  ou 
lower  grades  of  sugar  and  18  cents  for  our  plantation  graaulat«< 
sugar,  there  was  hardly  anyone,  even  a  profiteer,  who  coula  be  fount 
with  it,  and  the  Cuban  sugar  in  November  of  that  year  was  selling 
raw,  at  9}  cents  per  pound.    I  know,  because  I  happened  to  Ik 
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jisociated  with  a  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  that  was  made  by  a 
!hicago  grocery  concern. 
Senator  McjCumber.  You  refine  this  sugar,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes;  we  make  it  directly  from  the  cane. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  product 
xcept  in  the  refined  state  ? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  about  that  and  the  propor- 
tions? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Recently  when  we  have  had  opportunity  to  sell  it  in 
the  shape  of  raw  and  there  was  no  market  for  plantation  granulated 
und  we  had  to  have  money  to  pay  the  cane  growers  for  their  cane, 
we  sold  it  raw.  When  we  make  nigh-grade  sugars,  we  sell  that  to 
bakers  and  candy  makers  for  general  consumption. 

Senator  McCumber.  Taking  it  imder  normal  conditions,  what  por- 
tion of  jour  product  do  you  refine  yourself?  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  entire  cane  product. 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  up  to 
four  years  ago  the  margin  of  difference  between  the  pnce  we  could 
^t  for  raw  sugar  and  the  price  we  could  get  for  plantation  granulated 
made  us  feel  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  get  the  raw  sugar  and  sell  to 
the  refiner,  but  within  the  past  four  years  w;e  have  changed  that 
condition.  Because  of  the  oifference  in  mar^,  last  year  we  made 
approximately  86  per  cent  of  our  entire  crop  mto  direct-consumption 
sugar,  and  during  this  year  I  anticipate  that  60  to  70per  cent  of 
the  crop  wiH  be  made  into  direct-consumption  gugar.  Whether  that 
is  done  directly  in  oiu*  own  sugar  house  or  wheSier,  because  of  the 
demand  of  the  market  to-day  for  sugars  that  can  not  be  foimd  fault 
with  at  all,  the  raws  are  made  and  then  turned  into  the  bone-black 
plant  so  that  it  will  give  us  something  that  the  people  will  take,  it 
none  the  less  remains  the  property  of  the  pi*oducer  until  it  is  turned 
out  of  the  bone-black  refinery. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  claim  that  the  cost  of  producing  cane 
su?ar  is  more  or  less  than  that  of  producing  beet  sugar? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  More. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  it  sell  for  more  in  the  market  ? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir;  sugar  is  sugar.     It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  made  from  beets  or  cane. 
Senator  Walsh.   It  is  impossible  to  tell,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Chaffe.  I  know  of  no  way  that  it  can  be  told. 
Senator  Walsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  you,  in  Louisiana, 
more  to  put  the  sugar  on  the  market  than  it  does  those  who  raise  the 
'^ed  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  We  believe  from  such  information  as  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  that  that  is  the  case.  We  do  not  get  so  much  sugar 
w>m  a  ton  of  cane  as  they  do  in  the  Tropics. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  mean  the  Tropics.  I  was  referring  to 
p«^t  suear. 

Mr«  (^ffe.  But  we  do  get  more  tons  from  an  acre  of  land  than 

Senator  McCumber  (intOTposing) .  I  had  supposed  that  the  price 
^jj  sugar  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  remiement  would  be  the  same  whether 
J*  ^u  beet  or  cane,  but  I  noticed  that  when  one  of  the  witnesses 
'•^tified  for  the  beet  industry  he  spoke  of  a  differential  of  20  cents  per 
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hundred  pounds,  which  I  understood  hhn  to  say  was  the  difference  &» 
between  the  beet  and  the  cane  sugar.     I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No;  I  think  you  were  right.  I  think  you  understooii 
him  correctly^  but  I  think  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  prejudice  against 
the  beet  sugar  rather  than  a  matter  that  can  be  established  as  to 
availability  tor  the  same  purpose.  I  have  heard  all  my  life  about  the 
difference  m  the  quality  as  between  beet  sugar  and  cane  supar,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  could  tell  me  of  any  real 
difference  that  existed  between  the  two.  One  is  sucrose  and  the 
other  is  sucrose,  and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  measure  it  is  the 
polariscope,  which  does  not  snow  any  difference,  whether  it  is  ma<le 
from  beets  or  whether  it  is  made  from  cane. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  not  mixed  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
doing  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it.  woul ' 
there  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  can  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage 
gained  at  all  by  doing  such  a  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  cane  sugar  sell  in 
market  generally  for  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  above  the  beei 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Bone-black  granulated;  yes,  sir.  Sometimes,  be- 
cause our  quality  is  not  as  good  as  theirs,  it  sells  at  10  cents  umler 
beet.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  year  some  sales  have  been 
made  where  the  difference  has  been  wider  than  10  points  under  beei. 
But  I  should  sav  that  is  the  usual  rate  of  difference.  I  have  hear^l 
of  other  cases  where  sales -were  made  at  a  wider  differential,  but  thai 
is  largely  because  they  wanted  the  money.  In  one  instance  that  1 
remember  I  had  assurance  from  an  individual  that  he  had  conceded 
15  cents  because  he  wanted  ready  cash. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  bone-black  refined  sugar  bring  » 
higher  price  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes.  That  is  the  only  difference  that  I  know  of  that 
vou  have  as  between  beet  granulated  sugar  and  cane  granulated.  The 
beet  factories  do  not  usudly  work  with  bone-black  equipment,  so  far 
as  my  information  goes.  Our  plantation  granulated  is  made  wiili 
bone-black  equippaent.  Then  there  is  the  nme  and  sulphur  process. 
Sulphur  dioxide  is  used  for  bleaching  the  juices. 

In  1920  our  losses  were  rather  heavy  on  cane  because  our  crops, 
like  those  of  the  beet  people,  were  mad^  on  high  prices  for  every- 
thing. 

As  to  the  details,  each  item  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  is 
shown  here.  We  have  here  the  figures  showiag  uie  losses  per  ton 
on  the  crop  of  1920.  There  are  four  plantations  shown.  In  me  yo^r 
1920  they  lost  all  the  way  from  $5.23  to  *13  per  ton  on  cane  in  the 
agricultural  end.  You  must  understand  that  that  is  the  agricultural 
operation. 

I  have  here  some  letters.  They  happen  all  to  come  from  the  same 
man,  but  he  happens  to  be  the  president  of  more  than  one  sugar-plaiu 
company.     These  letters  show  the  results  of  operations  m  1921- 
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oite  a  number  of  our  plants  are  still  in  operation.  It  is  only  from 
lese  few  that  have  finished  that  I  could  get  the  figures. 
The  president  of  the  Evan-Belle  plantation  states  that  the  cost  of 
reduction  has  been  $73,000,  which  equals,  for  planting,  cultivating, 
1(1  other  expenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding,  $5.33  per  ton.  The 
uresUng  expenses,  including  cuttmg,  nauling,  and  delivery  to  rail- 
tad,  amounted  to  SI  per  ton,  and  the  overhead  expenses  amounted 
»  SI  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  production  of  S7.33  per  ton. 
ie  says  that  against  this  they  will  receive  on  an  average  irom  the 
iCtory  $3.85  per  ton,  showing  a  loss  of  $3.48  per  ton. 

He  says  that  the  cost  of  production  on  the  Evan-Hall  property  has 
een  $42,329,  which  includes  planting,  cultivating,  and  otiier  ex- 
enses  to  the  beginning  of  grindmg,  or  $3.84  per  ton;  that  harvesting 
cpenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad, 
mounted  to  $1  per  ton,  witn  the  same  figure  for  overhead  expenses, 
his  makes  a  total  cost  to  produce  of  $5.84.  Against  this  there  will 
e  receipts  of  $3.85  per  ton,  showing  a  loss  of  $1.99  per  ton. 

The  Choctaw  plantation  shows  a  cost — this  place  has  no  factory, 
ur  does  it  own  any  interest  in  any  factory — of  $4.50  per  ton,  against 
eceipts  of  $3.85  per  ton,  making  a  loss  of  65  cents  per  ton.  This 
i  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  overhead. 

The  Cedar  Grove  Su^ar  Co.  shows  a  cost  of  $4.67  per  ton  as  against 
Kceipts  of  $3.85,  or  a  loss  of  82  cents  per  ton. 

These  are  all  strictly  agricultural  operations. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  saying  that  the  cost  for  producing  cane  this 
lear  was  $5.60  a  ton;  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  $2.41  per  ton; 
vwhead  expenses,  $1.10  per  ton;  yields  were  equivalent  to  170 
*ounds  of  granulated  sugar;  the  selling  price  was  equivalent  to  $7.82 
ter  ton;  and  the  net  loss,  $0.89  for  growing  ana  manufacturing. 
"his  telegram  is  from  the  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  (Inc.).  It  operated  a 
MX^  factory  to  cultivate  their  own  cane,  which  amounted  to  approxi- 
tutely  14,000  acres. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  cost  would 
« labor? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  About  52  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  your  farm  hands  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  $1.25  per  day. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  in  Cuba  for  the 
ame  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr,  Chaffe.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  information  I  have  is 
^kat  1  have  gathered  here. 

^ator MdDuMBER.  Is  that  $1.25  without  board? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Without  board.  If  it  is  labor  from  some  distance — 
**1  we  frequently  have  to  send  to  our  neighbors  for  assistance — 
^c  usually  pay  a  dollar  a  day  and  board.  This  year  it  is  90  cents  a 
»*y  and  board.  We  can  not  board  them  for  35  cents  a  day,  but  we 
^ve  to  have  the  help. 

The  sugar  in  Louisiana  can  not  be  left  in  the  fields.  This  year 
^*  are  fortunate  in  not  having  any  ice  to  kill  the  crops.  As  a  result 
^1  that  cane  tonnages  are  nmning  higher  than  we  anticipated  and 

*^  sugar  content  is  very  much  better  tnan  the  average.  We  usually 
^1  about  138  pounds  per  ton  of  cane,  but  this  year  we  are  getting 
>'<>.  as  that  telegram  states.  That  is  the  antithesis  of  what  we  had 
^  1919.    In  1919  it  began  to  rain  in  July;  that  is  to  say,  it  began 
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to  rain  in  July,  1918,  and  it  rained  120  inches  by  July,  1919,  The 
result  was  that  that  crop  was  only  one-third  of  a  crop.  That  is 
why  the  Attorney  General  granted  tne  price  of  17  cents  and  18  cenu 
for  our  low-grade  and  high-grade  sugars.  In  many  instances  tiiat 
did  not  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  the  acreage  of  cane  sugar  increasing  or  de- 
creasing ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  It  fluctuates  so  with  the  prospect  of  free  sugar  or 
other  vicissitudes  attached  to  the  sugar  question  that  it  is  difBcuU 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  1915  we  hegan  to  trim  our  saOs  for  1916  frw 
sugar.  The  crop  in  1916  dropped  down  to  about  186,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  1919  was  not  reduced  because  of  premeditation  or  any- 
thing 01  that  sort,  but  purely  because  of  weather  conditions  oyer 
which  we  had  no  control. 

Senator  Calder.  What  I  meant  was  this:  Over  a  period  of  years 
has  the  increase  been  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  About  the  same. 

Senator  Calder.  There  has.  been  no  increase  in  other  parts  of  tk 
country  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  There  is  very  little  increase  in  Florida,  but  I  am 
told  they  are  hesitating  about  going  ahead  until  they  see  somet^ 
that  looks  like  stabihzation  of  the  industry.  Sugar  cane  is  not 
like  beets.  You  can  not  buy  a  carload  of  sugar-cane  seed  and  plant 
it.  You  have  to  make  up  your  mind  before  the  first  of  the  jeir 
that  you  are  going  to  plant  cane  and  then  cut  the  stalk.  It  takes 
from  8  to  9  per  cent  or,  I  should  say,  from  one-eighth  or  one-nindi 
of  the  entire  total  of  cane  groym  in  Louisiana  to  seed  the  next  crop. 
We  may  grow  two  crops.  The  land  has  to  be  renewed.  It  is  not 
profitable  usually  for  more  than  one  year. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  entirely  an  annual  affair  ?  You  cat  the 
stalk  ?  I 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  And  set  them  to  get  the  crop  that  season? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No,  sir.  We  begin  the  preparation  of  our  land  i» 
September.  We  go  over  the  land  and  thoroughly  plow  it  with  « 
four-mule  team  or  a  tractor.  We  break  them  deep  and  pulveriw 
and  lav  them  off  and  plant  the  cane,  beginning  to  plant,  usually, 
in  the  first  week  of  Octooer,  but  not  later  than  the  10th  of  November, 
We  put  about  5  inches  of  soil  on  that  land  and  leave  that  theren 
By  tne  10th  of  May  you  can  not  tell  whether  the  cane  was  plants! 
in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  time  comes  to  cultivate  that  crop,  th« 
first  operation  is  that  of  throwing  the  dirt  away  from  the  center. 
They  take  the  surplus  earth  off  the  side  so  as  to  have  the  early  sub 
warm  it  up  and  make  it  sprout.  Then  you  cultivate  it  in  that  wa^^ 
until  your  cane  comes  up  to  what  we  call  ''coming  to  a  stand. 
Then  you  apply  your  fertilizer  to  it  and  bring  the  earth  back  to  thj 
crop.  It  is  one  continuous  round  of  cultivation  until  the  month  of 
May.  By  the  4th  of  July  we  try  to  get  it  laid  by.  Between  the  Wi\ 
of  May  and  the  4th  of  July  it  usually  gets  from  three  to  four  culti^- 
tions.  The  average  cane  crop  gets  seven  cultivations  after  it  hi^ 
been  planted.    It  is  about  as  intensive  cultivation  as  can  be  imagin«a* 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  take  it  that  weeds  ffourish. 

Mr.  Chaffe.  They  do»  sir.  We  must  keep  those  weeds  down  bv 
constant  cultivation.    We  do  that.    That  reduces  the   amount  ii 
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nanual  labor  that  has  to  be  done  in  hoeing  the  field  and  cleaning  in 
iiat  way. 

In  conduakm,  we  think  tkat  if  the  Govemmeiit  thought  that  from 
1864  to  1890  that  3i  cents  per  pound  was  little  Plough  to  impose  to 
provide  the  protection  for  that  industry  in  the  United  States  that 
nothing  less  than  that  should  be  the  measure  of  protection  given  to 
08  now. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  protection  that  is 
g:iven  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Of  $1.60? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chaffb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  1 

Mr.  Chaffe.  I  think  we  should  have  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Against  Cuba,  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  are  going  to  consider  what  our 
necessities  are,  Senator  McCumber,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  give 
us  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
on — that  is,  against  Cuba.  Whatever  rate  you  name  against  anybody 
else  does  not  mean  anything  except  under  such  extraordinary  condi- 
tions as  existed  in  1920.  People  are  not  going  to  send  sugars  here 
when  they  must  sell  them  at  a  disadvantage  of  20  per  cent  which 
the  Cuban  production  enjovs.  The  only  conditions  that  would 
bring  that  aoout  would  be  that  they  might  find  a  ship  for  America 
when  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  there  anything  furth^? 

Mr.  Chaffe.  No^  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:; 

St.  Claiss,  La.,  December  15,  192 J. 
Mr.  Joi  B.  Chaffb, 

Care  of  American  Cam  Orowers*  Association^ 

Union  Trust  BuiUKiig,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  CnAFFs:  Knowing  that  you  left  for  Washington  rather  hurriedly  to 

Spear  before  the  Tari£f  Committee,  and  that  possibly  you  were  unable  to  secure  all 
i  data  on  cane  cost  that  you  desired  to  take  with  you,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you 
the  {oliowing,  as  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  same: 

The  costs  on  our  Choctaw  property  for  this  year  are  ss  follows: 

Per  ton. 

Planting,  cultivating,  and  other  expenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding $3. 00 

Hjir\'e8tiiig  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad. . .  .75 

Overhead  expenses .75 

Total  cost  to  produce 4. 50 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory,  $3.85  per  ton.  You 
▼ill  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  65  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  on  our  £van  Hall  property  for  Uiis  year  are  as  follows,  based  on  a  produc- 
tion of  11,000  tons: 

Per  ton. 
Oar  cost  has  been  $42,329,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other 

^ipenses  to  the  beginning  of  grinding $3. 84 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad. . .        1. 00 
Overhead  expenses 1 .  00 

Total  cost  to  produce ' 6. 84 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory,  |3.85  per  ton.  Yon 
▼ill  note  this  will  show  a  loss  of  $1.99  per  ton. 

The  costs  on  our  Belle  Alliance  property  for  this  year  are  as  follows,  based  on  a 
prodacsion  of  13,700  tons: 

glS27— 22— «CH  5 10 
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Our  cost  has  been  973,000,  which  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other 

expenses  to  the  beginning  <^  grinding ^  ^ 

Harvesting  expenses,  induoing  catting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad ...  \M 

Overhead  expenses I* 

Total  cost  to  produce *  3! 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory,  $3.85  per  too.  Yo^ 

will  note  this  will  show  a  loss  ci  ^.48  per  ton. 

The  costs  on  our  Cedar  Grove  property  for  this  year  are  as  follows,  based  on  a  pra 

duction  of  12,000  tons: 

Fvta 

Our  cost  has  been  $30,232,  idiich  equals  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  other 

expenses  to  the  beginning  ci  grinduig t-  '^^ 

Harvesting  expenses,  including  cutting,  hauling,  and  delivery  to  railroad..  I  ^ 

Overhead  expenses i^' 

Total  cost  to  produce *  * 

Against  this  we  will  receive  on  an  average,  selling  to  factory,  $3.85  per  Urn-  Ya 
will  note  this  wiU  show  a  loss  of  $0.82  per  ton. 

We  trust  that  these  figures  will  prove  (tf  value  to  you  and  show  the  facti  of  vitu 
conditions  in  the  sugar  industry. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cedar  Gbovk  Suoab  Co., 
By  Chas.  E.  Thibodavx, 

Secretary  Trmmrr 


Frankun,  La.,  December  i9,  l^-' 
John  M.  Rogers, 

Care  American  Cane  Grmoere^  AssociatUm, 

810  Union  Trmt  BuUding,  WaskingUm,  2>.  C. 

Answering  Le  Bourgeois  wire,  our  cost  sterling  organisation  based  on  comply 
figures  growing  and  delivering  to  ^torv  present  cane  crop  $5.60  per  ton  of  (^s>^ 
Cost  of  manufacturing  and  average  freight  and  loading  charges,  not  including  *>^ 
head,  $2.41  per  ton.    Overhead  exx>enBe8,  $1.10.    ^elds  equivalent   170  pouM 

E dated.  Selling  now  $4. 60  net  plantation ,  equivalent  to  $7. 82  per  ton.  EstiDU^^ 
roducts,  40  cents.  Net  loss  89  cents  per  ton.  Mailed  special-delivery  stat^oHi 
y. 

Stbrung  Sugars  (Ixc.>. 
By  C.  D.  Kew,  General  Manp^n- 

Comparative  statement  of  aaricuUural  operations  for  the  year  19t0  thawing  opr^'  '^ 
cost  of  producing  andnarvesting  a  ton  of  cane  eocdiuive  of  overhead  expensei- 


Oane  sent  to  fikctory  (tons) 

EARNINGS 

Oane  sent  to  factory 

Corn  and  hay  crops 

Total  earnings 

EXPENSES 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Roads  and  bridges 

Ditches  and  ditch  banks 

Repairs  of  building:* 

Implements  and  gear 

Total 


Plantatloo  No.— 


1.837 


16.00 
.45 


0.45 


.07 

.81 
.32  ' 
.30  • 


i.sr. 


3,«Q  <        6,40T 


10.00 
.42 


I 


6.42 


I 

.6b  • 
.M  I 
.76 


zu 


10.00 

.07 


OK? 


.08 

.Ml 
.34 


t< 


1.54 
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^omparativi  statement  of  agricultural  operations  for  the  year  19M0  showing  operating 
toit  of  producing  and  harvesting  a  ton  of  cane  exclusive  of  overhead  expenses — Con. 
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'bitting  and  cultivating  cane  crops: 

^aJ  (rianting 

Spring  pianUnf '.',.'. 

Plows  and  cnlttTfttors  (plant  cane) 

Hoes  and  ahoveb  (plant  cane) 

flows  and  cultivators  (stubbfe) 

Hoes  and  ahovels  (stubble) 

Fertiluff : 

Tractor  (operatioo,  repairs,  and  one-third  cost), 
minage  machine 


Total. 


Urrestisg  cane  crop: 

(^ane  catting 

Cane  loading 

('sue  hauling 

^'uMtraaaler 


ToUl. 


irn  and  hay  crops: 
I'hnung  and  cultivating. 

rertUizer 

n^rvestiog 


Total. 


•eniTii  expenses: 
r«d 

'"^tahieetpeoses.. 
"  veneer's  salary. 
<  >dd5  and  yards. . 


Total 

Total  expenses). 


t^^pwton. 

Km^  under  cultivation . 


J-'»n«  earnings  per  acre . 
*»'«pi' expense  per  acre. 


\rcng«  loss  per  acre. 


Plantation  No.— 


$0.71 


.22 
.57 
.16 
.28 
1.52 
.26 


3.72 


1.09 
.01 
.26 
.09 


2.05 


.53 
.90 
.22 


1.65 


1.63 
.33 
.45 
.20 


2.70 


11.68 


5.23 
935 


144.69 
81.00 


36.31 


SO.  73 


.37 
.82 
.16 
.19 
1.34 
.76 


4.36 


3 


SO.  74 


.23 
.41 
.14 
.11 
1.73 
.19 
.72 


4.27 


1.52 
.17 
.01 
.22 


1.92 


1.69 
.04 
.37 
.10 


2.30 


.51 

1.08 

.26 


1.85 


1.07 
.38 
.33 
.20 


1.98 


12.45 


6.03 
703 


$36. 40 
73.42 


37.02 


.51 

1.15 

.22 


1.88 


1.90 
.26 
.33 
.27 


2.76 


12.65 


5.98 
1,035 


$41.29 
78.32 


37.03 


$1.26 
.04 
.29 
.96 
.27 
.31 
2.95 
.77 
.14 


6.80 


2.07 
.07 
.25 
.30 


2.60 


1.11 

2.05 

.38 


3.54 


3.29 
.43 
.46 
.32 


4.50 


20.01 


13.33 
833 


$21.28 
63.73 


42.45 


Average  [or  grotxp,  $14.28. 

BTATBXBKT  OF  JOHN  M.  BOGEBS,  BEPBESENTIXa  THE  liOUISI- 
•  AHA  CANE  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  going  into  the 
wtails  that  I  want  to  put  before  you  I  want  to  controvert  a 
*^*^<'nient  or  two  made  by  some  gentlemen  who  appeared  here  on 
f'Morday. 

^  Diirbg  the  war  period  my  friend  John  M.  Parker,  now  governor  of 
'-*•'  State  of  Louisiana,  who  was  food  administrator,  called  me  from 
^T  home  in  the  country  to  New  Orleans  to  assist  him  in  that  work. 
H**  placed  in  my  hands  the  distribution  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  to 
jji^  t'itizens  of  Louisiana  and  the  merchants,  under  the  rule  of  the 
*^'*»d  Administration. 
There  happened  to  come  to  my  desk  one  day  a  gentleman  with  a 
■lUtst  for  a  certificate  for  100  pounds  of  sugar.  I  said  to  him,  ''Are 
•'1  a  citizen  of  Louisiana ?*'     He  said,  "No."     I  said,  ''Are  you  in 
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business  in  Louisiana!"  He  said,  '''No/'  I  said,  "What  do  yon 
want  with  that  sugar?''  He  said,  "I  have  a  trainload  of  Chinamen 
in  bond  bound  for  Cuba.  Thej  are  squealing  like  pigs  for  something 
to  eat,  and  I  thought  some  su^ar  might  quiet  them."  I  said,  '^We 
have  just  made  a  request  of  the  War  Department  to  permit  us  to 
have  soldiers  from  Camp  Beauregard  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  to 
go  into  our  cane  fields  and  there  be  paid  the  high  wage  now  prevailing 
and  be  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  in  the  nope  that  we  c&o 
save  our  crop.  The  laborers  from  our  fields  are  in  the  camp  or  are  tt 
the  front  defending  America  in  this  war.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir. 
that  if  yoiu*  Chinamen  continue  to  squeal  Uke  pigs,  or  if  they  starrc. 
they  will  not  get  any  sugar."  That  is  to  controvert  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  said  that  the  immigration  laws  of  Cuh& 
must  conform  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

I  talked  in  1919,  when  we  were  in  serious  straits  for  labor,  with  a 
then  member  who  was  well  up  in  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  Washington.  That  gentleman  told  me  that  he  was  con- 
vinced from  the  data  that  he  had,  or  information  that  he  had,  that 
there  were  about  40,000  Chinese  in  Cuba;  that  they  were  comuu: 
into  Cuba  at  the  rate  of  8,000  annually;  that  those  Chinamen  were 
practically  brought  there  under  contract.  We  know  that  there  are 
trainloads  of  Chmamen  passing  every  year,  even  this  year,  throueii 
our  cane  fields  in  Louisiana  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  on  tiei: 
way  from  San  Francisco  for  embarkation  to  Cuba. 

S[ot  long  since  a  newspaper  carried  reports  that  a  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  following  that  they  founa  16  Chinamen 
in  the  woods.  They  came  over  on  their  own  initiative  to  get  into  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  They  might  have  been  in  the  crew. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  were  not  in  the  crew,  so  the  paper  stated 
It  was  not  a  Chinese  vessel.  , 

This  Department  of  Labor  man  said  that  the  Chinaman  was  willing 
to  go  through  the  necessary  two  years  of  Cuban  hardship  in  order  thAt 
he  might  become  a  resident  of  the  United  States  in  that  way,  in  to 
opinion.  So  much  for  the  practice.  There  were  250  or  300  Chinamou 
in  that  bunch  in  New  Orleans.  I  was  so  much  interested  that  I  tooli 
occasion  to  look  at  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  there  been  any  scarcity  of  labor  in  CuUl 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  disoi 
that  Cuba  brings  from  Jamaica  and  various  oth«r  lands  every  yaM 
laborers  for  her  crops. 

A.  young  man  in  Louisiana,  who  has  charge  of  one  of  the  Cu'^ 
properties,  told  me  that  the  best  laborers  they  have  are  Spaniard 
who  are  brought  over  here  and  returned.  They  are  not  citizens « 
Cuba.  He  said  they  are  the  best  laborers  they  have.  A  lot  of  the 
are  stranded  in  Cuba  this  year.  He  said  that  Cuba  has  neither  t! 
number  nor  the  quality  of  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  ai 
that  they  do  bring  them  from  the  islands  around  about,  and  a  lari 
nimiber  from  Spam.    That  was  what  I  was  told. 

I  wish  to  controvert  another  statement  made  h^e,  and  that  is  i 
statement  that  the  investment  of  capital  in  Louisiana  producti 
was  $35,000,000  and  of  the  beet  industry,  I  beheve,  $150,000,01 
The  gentleman  took  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1914,  which 
have  Defore  me.    It  shows  for  Louisiana  $32,998,000  and  for  the  * 
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imr  S142,000,000.  But,  gentlemen,  that  applies  to  factories  only 
ma  takes  into  consideration  none  of  the  lan(&,  none  of  the  invest- 
uents  in  any  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  sugar  crop. 

As  Mr.  CSiaffe  told  you,  our  investments,  six  hundred  thousand  and 
)dd  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  the  factories  and  all  the  other  items, 
ire  eouivalent  to  (125,000,000;  the  Hawsudan  investment,  I  am  con- 
nncea  from  investigations  I  have  made,  is  ahout  $175,000,000;  the 
Porto  Rican  about  $150,000,000;  and  when  you  coxmt  eight  hundred 
thousand  and  odd  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  at  its  value,  which  the 
anner  owns  but  not  the  beet  companies,  that  that  will  run  close  to 
1600,000,000. 

So  I  am  convinced  myself  that  the  investment  of  capital  employed 
n  the  production  of  sugar  in  America  and  its  insular  possessions  is 
It  least  $1,050,000,000. 

The  Cubans  in  their  original  propaganda  issued  in  Washington,  I 
believe  it  was,  started  out  with  omy  $600,000,000  investment,  and 
'hat  has  ^own  in  this  short  time  to  a  billion  dollars.  So,  if  they 
rontinue  tneir  investments  at  that  rate  it  will  not  be  very  long  until 
their  investments  in  Cuban  sugar  production  will  exceed  that  of  the 
nest  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  bring  this  to  yom*  attention,  that  if  an  American  citizen 
invwhere  had  money  to  invest,  and  all  other  things  being  OQual,  it  is 
reeonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  invest  it  in  America.  Therefore, 
ihe  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Americans  who  invested  their 
billion  dollars  in  Cuba  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  invested 
that  money  there  because  they  behoved  that  it  would  make  them 
more  money  than  if  they  invested  it  in  su^ar  producticm  in  America. 
rUrefore,  there  has  never  been  a  time  wnen  an  American  who  had 
the  thou^t  of  sugar  producti(m  and  who  had  a  billion  dollars  was 
satisfied  that  we  had  a  sufficient  tariff  to  protect  the  American 
adustry  against  the  Cuban  industry.  Hence,  those  gentlemen  put 
th^ir  money  where  they  thought — and  facts  prove  that  they  were 
*t)rrect---that  with  a  tariff  such  as  would  always  hamper  American 
production,  or,  rather,  put  it  the  other  way,  encourage  Cuban  pro- 
luction,  then  they  would  put  it  in  Cuba,  where  it  would  pay  them 
fhe  neatest  returns. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  make  things  simple,  I  want  just 
^•»  refer  to  tlie  Cuban  rate,  and  when  I  use  figures,  it  will  be  that — 
*o<i  I  do  not  want  and  will  not  use  abnormal  year  costs  and  figures, 
•'f  the  reason  that  we  have  had  at  no  time  during  the  war  period 
^^  «p  to  the  moment  a  time  when  normal  conditions  prevailed. 
Hkerefore,  of  necessity,  we  must  go  back  to  what  is  called  tne  prewar 
l^nod,  or  the  normal  period.  For  the  comparison  of  costs,  I  am 
"^going  to  use  Government  sources. 

,  l^e  War  Industries  Board  Bulletin  13,  Prices  of  Sugar  and  Re- 
i*trij  Products,  on  page  5,  says  prewar  cost  in  cents  per  pound  at 
morj  was  for  Cuba  1.45,  Louisiana  3.98. 

*n  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  January 
1^  .1921.  Philip  G.  Wright,  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
^^wed  that  the  avera^  prewar  costs  in  cents  per  pound  were: 
.!  J  H^^t  1.70;  for  Louisiana,  4.480.  He  afterwards  reduced  that, 
■-^  I  will  show  you,  to  a  raw  basis.  And  by  reference  to  Tariff  In- 
^'-naation  Series  16,  page  32,  and  Miscellaneous  Series  53  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Commerce,  it  is  clear  that  the  figures  used  by  Dr.  Wrigkt 
were  for  sugar  dehvered  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  duty. 

Miscellaneous  Series  No.  53,  published  by  the  Department  ol 
Commerce,  says  that  the  average  cost  of  production  m  cents  pw 

Sound,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Louisiana,  was  3.973,  and  for  Cuba,  1-44^: 
elivered   in    the   United   States,    Louisiana,    3.975;  Cuba,   1.719, 
exclusive  of  duty. 

The  Times,  of  Cuba,  published  there,  and  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, and  it  has  not  been  disputed,  says  in  the  June,  1921,  issue  thai 
Cuba  has  made  sugar  profitably  in  former  years  as  low  as  1^  cents  a 
pound. 

Analyzing  these  several  independent  sources — three  of  them  officii 
United  States  Government,  the  other  Cuban  and  written  in  Cuba'j 
interest — ^we  find  that  to  equalize  costs  we  must  have  the  followinj 
tariff  rates  as  against  Cuba: 

War  Industries  Board:  Louisiana  cost,  3.98;  Cuban,  1.45;  th( 
difference  to  equalize  cost,  which  would  be  the  measure  of  the  tariff 
2.53. 

The  Department  of  Conmierce,  Miscellaneous  Series  53 :  Louisi&ni 
factory  cost,  3.973;  Cuban  cost,  1.445;  the  tariff  required  would  1m 
2.528. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  by  Dr.  Wright:  The  Louisiana  cost  «1 
4.480  and  the  Cuban  cost  of  1.70  would  be  a  d^erence  of  2.78,  bui 
from  that  deducts  0.379  cents  to  bring  the  Louisiana  general  line  o! 
sugars  to  a  raw  basis,  and  makes  the  difference  2.401. 

The  Times,  of  Cuba:  Cuban  cost,  1.50,  and  they  say  we  should  hav^ 
a  profit  of  1  cent,  would  be  2^  cents  selling. 

War  Industries  Board:  Louisiana  cost  3.98,  a  profit  of  1  cent  woul( 
make  4.98,  and  from  that  you  deduct  the  Cuban  price  at  which  tlif] 
are  willing  to  sell  of  2^,  which  would  leave  2.48  as  tne  tariff  required  tj 
give  Louisiana  an  equalized  tariff.  So  that  on  these  authonties  an< 
from  these  sources  we  say  to  you  we  should  have  2^  cents  in  Louisiani 
against  Cuba  to  equalize  our  costs. 

We  say,  shall  it  oe  Cuba  and  America,  or  shall  it  be  Cuba  alone  I 

The  tariff  on  sugar  as  finally  fixed  in  the  bill  now  before  you  wil 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  Cuba  and  America  or  Cuba  alone.  ' 
tariff  equalizing  the  cost  of  production  in  America  and  Cuba  inean.^  | 
continuation  of  sugar  production  in  continental  America  at  least  a 
the  present  annual  rate  of  a  million  tons  or  more,  about  one-fourt 
the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  American  market;  it  mean 
another  million  tons  produced  under  the  American  flag  in  Porto  Ri<i 
and  Hawaii,  the  total  production  on  American  soil  in  round  figurei 
of  2,000,000  tons,  enough  to  supply  half  the  demand.  I 

It  means  domestic  competition  with  the  foreign  production  ao! 
the  refiner  of  that  foreign  production.  It  means  cheap  sugar  to  tb 
American  consumer  because  of  that  competition. 

It  means,  gentlemen,  the  control  and  the  distribution  of  su^ar 
be  in  many  competing  hands  instead  of  a  practical  monopoly  c 
trolled  by  a  small  nuimber  of  closely  organized  seaboard  refiners. 

The  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  shows  there  were  then 
operation  241  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  LouW 
cane  and  American  beet  sugar.    There  were  18  refiners  engaged 
refining  exclusively.     The  establishments  in  the  United  States  n 
engaged  in  cane  and  beet  sugar  production  are  distributed  in  Lo' 
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iana,  through  the  Middle  Western  and  Far  Western  States,  all  in 
ctive  competition  with  each  other.  Of  the  now  20  refiners  of  raw 
agar,  according  to  the  1919  census  of  raw  sugar — that  is,  imported 
ugar— the  two  in  California  refined  Hawaiian  sugar,  and,  of  course, 
an  be  eliminated. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  your  cost  compare  with  the  cost  in 
he  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  cost  compares  with  the  cost  in  the  Hawaiian 
stands  ? 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  are  coming  to  that  later,  I  will  not 
itemipt  you. 

Mr.  KoGERS.  I  was  not  going  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  anything  but 
^uisiana,  since  the  Hawaiian  representatives  are  here. 

Senator  McLean.  No;  but  your  sugar  is  in  competition  with  them, 
nd  I  was  wondering 

Mr.  Rogers  (interposing).  Ours  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
lawaiian  other  than  on  tne  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  but  if  they  did. not  produce  sugar  in  the 
lawaiian  Islands  you  would  furnish  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  tnink  the  beet  would;  yes. 

Senator  MgLban.  Or  beets  I 

Mr.  Rogers.  Of  course,  the  Hawaiian  cost  is  less  than  ours. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  stopped  producing  it,  we  might  have  to 
!D  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  some  of  our  sugar.  I  was  wondering 
fhat  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  was,  m  a  general  way. 

Mr,  Rogers.  I  have  not  that  in  my  brief,  and  I  would  have  to  refer 
fOu  to  the  Hawaiians  for  that. 

The  establishments  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  engaged  in 
^e  and  beet  production  are  distributed  as  I  said. 

Of  the  now  20  refineries  of  raw  sugar,  2  in  California  are  refiners  of 
Sawiuian  sugar,  the  other  18  are  on  the  GuU  and  Atlantic  seaboard, 
ujd  chiefly  engaged  in  refining  Cuban  raw  sugars.  They  do  refine 
rorto  Rican  sugars  also,  of  course. 

A  schedule  of  refining  capacity  prepared  by  the  refiners'  committee 
!or  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in  1918  shows  for  the  two 
^fillers  of  Hawaiian  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  capacity  of  10.494 
p^r  c«Dt,  leaving  89.506  per  cent  of  the  capacitv  engaged  in  refining 
unported  raw  sugars,  mamly  Cuban  sugars,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
«»d  confined  to  18  refiners. 

The  combined  refined  capacity  of  these  20  refineries  is  generally 
Pj>D*!eded  to  be  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  American  reqmrements. 
IV  American  Suf  ar  Refining  Co.,  in  both  its  1919  and  1920  annual 
'♦ports,  says:  "For  many  years  there  has  been  an  excess  refining 
Opacity  in  the  United  States  sufiicient  easily  to  meet  all  domestic 
^^^^orements,  and  to  refine  at  least  a  million  tons  for  export." 

Of  the  100  per  cent  refining  capacity,  as  shown  in  an  exhibit  I  have 
B«c,  No.  4,  seven  of  the  eastern  seaboard  refiners,  with  a  combined 
'inning  capacity  of  68.324  per  cent  of  the  whole,  through  ownership 
^hy  control,  control  either  directly  or  through  their  directors  or 

y?^-*  very  large  Cuban  production. 

tlmunatii]^  the  two  Pacific  coast  refiners,  they  being  refiners 
'cjefly  of  du^-f ree  sugar  from  insular  possessions,  of  the  remaining 
->  refineries  having  89.506  per  cent  of  the  total  refining  capacity, 
'<**'en  of  these  refiners  controlling  Cuban  production  represent  76. .^.^ 
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per  cent  of  those  eng^ed  in  refining  Cuban  sugars.  In  the  prodb^ 
tion  of  of  the  1921  CuDan  crop  there  were  in  operation  192  c^tfBb 
having  a  combined  production  of  27,442,218  bags.  The  ownec^p 
of  centrals  and  production  in. bags  of  the  national  ownership  w«s: 
American-owned  centrals,  69;  production,  2,055,590  tons.  That  b 
more  than  the  normal  prewar  production  of  Cuban  sugar  and  enough 
Cuban  sugar  to  supply  the  deficiency  between  the  domestic  producticm 
and  the  Chiban ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  properties  affiliated  with  th^ 
refineries  on  the  seaboard  were  the  only  ones  producing  sugar  in  CaU, 
then,  in  that  event,  they  would  produce  enough  to  supply  our  Cuban 
demand.  Now,  the  Cuban  so-called,  produced  1,177,138  against 
their  more  than  2,000,000. 

The  Spanish  ownership  was  440,837  tons;  the  British  was  80,720; 
the  Cuban-American  was  82,897  tons — that  is  to  say,  the  Cub&n- 
American  such  as  are  called  Cuban-American;  the  French  was  29,502 
tons;  the  Cuban-Spanish  was  24,351;  and  the  small  amounts  for  tht 
British-American  and  Cuban-Italian. 

The  nationality  ownership,  measured  by  that  production,  showed 
52.62  per  cent  American. 

The  figures  are  taken,  gentlemen,  by  going  to  Poor  &  Moody  s 
Manual  of  Industries  and  finding  the  American  refiners  and  t^'eir 
stockholders  and  directors,  then  taking  each  of  these  individual 
Cuban  companies  and  finding  the  same,  or  some  of  the  same,  directors 
and  stockholders;  the  directors,  officers,  and  stockholders  of  thosf 
Cuban  companies;  and  I  am  limited  to  that. 

Therefore,  my  statement  that  only  52  per  cent  is  Cuban  as  against 
the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  who  represented  those  interests  hert 
of  60  per  cent.  I  can  easily  accept  theirs,  because  I  was  limited  to 
actual  facts  that  any  one  of  you  can  get  for  himself. 

The  Cuban  production,  so-called,  was  only^  30.152  per  cent,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  best  equipped  and  the  highest  producing  factories 
in  Cuba  are  the  American-owned  factories.  The  American  factories 
average  208,538  bags  per  factory;  the  Cuban  factories  only  half  that, 
or  104,355  bags;  the  Spanish,  114,291;  and  all  others  an  average  ol 
90,610  bags. 

Senator  MgLsan.  Has  the  price  of  land  suitable  for  growing  cans 
in  Cuba  increased  in  the  last  5  or  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  not  answer  uiat  for  Cuba.  I  can  say  Uiis. 
however,  that  each  one  of  these  American  companies  that  is  listed  io 
Poor  &  Moody^s  Manual,  almost  without  an  exception,  recites  tbf 
fact  that  they  nave  a  great  many  acres  of  cane  land  not  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion for  sugar.  Their  potential  production  is  fully  equal  to  the  total 
production  of  Cuba  to-day. 

Of  the  89  American-owned  centrals  in  Cuba,  51  are  American 
refinerv  products.  Either  by  ownership,  lease,  or  control,  these  51 
centrals  produced  11,716,928  bags,  being  81.43  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  ownership  of  Cuban  production,  or  42.69  per  cent  of  th^ 
entire  production  of  Cuba.  In  addition  to  this  there  snould  be  added 
the  ownership  by  Hires,  Hershey,  and  Loft,  American  soft-drink  and 
candy  manuiacturers,  and  four  centrals  producing,  in  1921,  470,841 
bags  additional. 

This  data,  as  I  said,  was  secured  chiefly  from  Poor  &  Moodr's 
Manual  of  Industries,  and  is  restricted  to  those  listed  therein.  If  full 
facts  were  available,  we  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining 
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jnerican-owned  ceatrals  could  be  shown  as  connected  with  the  sea- 
oard  refineries.  We  think  it  reasonable  to  assert  the  furthw  belief 
tiat  a  lai^e  number  of  the  centrals  whose  ownership  is  given  as  Cuban 
ome  in  we  direct  sphere  of  influence  of  the  refuws,  either  by  stock 
oldin^y  by  being  financed^  by  transportation  control  throu^  owner* 
liip  oi  railroads^  docks,  etc.  A  large  portion  of  this  centrauzed  con-* 
roi  has  b^n  perfected  within  the  past  six  years,  much  of  it  within 
tiree  years,  and  the  process  is  continuing.  Indications  are  that 
lajority  control  of  Cuban  production  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the 
lands  of  the  refiners  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  who  will  then  name  the 
iriee  of  Cuban  raw  sugar,  the  price  to  be  paid  the  native  Cuban  for 
is  production. 

with  such  a  laige  control  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  production  with 
^ual  control  of  .^erican  refining,  unless  continental  production 
ind  refining  competition  is  maintained  by  a  tariff  that  equalizes 
he  American  and  Cuban  production  costs,  not  only  will  the  American 
>roducer  be  forced  out  of  business,  but  the  native  Cuban  as  well. 
X  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  only  competitor  of  the  seaboard 
'eiiner  or  the  producer  of  Cuban  sugar  is  the  sugar  grown  under  the 
Ajnerican  flag.  Cuba  has  no  other  competitors  for  the  American 
narket.  The  20  per  cent  tariff  preferential  accorded  Cuba  is  ample 
in  amount  to  shut  out  the  only  other  country  in  the  world  that  can 
i^pproachCuba  in  production  cost,  thatis  Java.  In  addition  to  the  tariff 
[U^ferential,  in  the  American  market  Cuba  has  other  certain  economic 
ftdrantages  over  Java.  Java  is  75  days  away  from  New  York  and 
Cuba  is  7  davs.  Java's  freight  rate  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher 
and  her  production  cost,  from  best  available  figures,  is  certainly 
Hut  lower  than  Cuba.    So  she  starts  out  on  an  equal  basis  there. 

1  would  say  that  with  no  preferential 

Senator  McCumbeb  (interposing).  Mr.  Sogers,  I  will  ask  you 
that  where  you  have  figures  ana  tables,  if  you  can  not  present 
them,  because  it  is  difficult  for  members  of  the  committee  to  ask  any 
one  to  condense  what  they  have  in  mind — I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
myself;  but  I  do  want  you  to  realize  that  there  are  a  great  many 
others  coming  on,  and  what  you  can  put  in  without  going  into  detail 
we  wish  you  would  do  it  so  we  can  get  through. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  do  that.     I  shall  not  refer  to  these  tables. 

With  no  preferential  tariff  whatsoever,  Cuba  would  hold  tha 
.Vmericaa  market  against  all  foreign  countries.  Putting  sugar  on  the 
free  list  would  not  make  any  difference  to  Cuba  so  far  as  competition 
in  the  American  markets  as  against  foreign  countries.  The  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent  gave  Cuba  an  aaded  advantage  of  25  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  in  the  Underwood  bill.  In  the  present  emer- 
gency tariff  of  2  cents  general  tariff,  Cuba  with  a  preferential  of 
20  per  cent  has  an  advantage  of  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
is  ner  profit.  In  addition  Her  competitors  have  to  add  their  higher 
freight  differential  to  this.  With  a  general  tariff  of  2.50  cents,  (^ba 
voold  then  enjoy,  under  the  20  per  cent  differential,  50  cents  per 
hasdrBd  pounds.  With  a  tariff  of  3^  cents,  the  Cuban  would  be  2^, 
^  adrant^e  of  62}  cents.  Her  preferential  frei^t  and  tariff  profit 
vroold  enable  her  to  deliver  to  American  refineries  at  an  insurmount- 
«Lble  advantage  over  any  foreign  Sugars.  Cuba  needs  no  preferential 
^  give  her  me  American  market.    Cuba  does  not  want  a  greater 
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preferential  thanJthepO  per  cent.  She  plainly  states  her  only  desin 
as  being  a  tariff  rate  not  exceeding  1  cent.  For  what  purpose  docf^ 
she  want  this  ? 

Cuba's  sole  competitor  in  the  American  market  is  the  producer  ot 
sugar  imder  the  American  flag.    The  seaboard  refiners'  sole  compi 
tition  is  still  more  narrowly  restricted  to  the  beet  production  ol  t' 
Central  and  Western  States  and  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana,  and  s 
says  in  her  propaganda  issued  August  15  a  tariff  such  as  asked  f< 
is  to  simply  tax  the  American  consumer  to  stimulate  the  refi 
industry;  in  other  words,  the  American  pubhc  would  be  paying 
higher  price  for  su^ar  in  order  to  stimulate  the  beet-«ugar  indus 
in  this  country,  which  would  eventually  control  su^ar  prices  in 
United  States.    And  they  do  not  want  any  protection  or  need 
protection  against  anythmg  except  that  proauced  on  American  s 
and  under  the  American  flag. 

This  continental  production  being  from  field  to  finished  products 
within  itself  widely  distributed  as  to  ownership,  as  shown  by  Exhibit 
No.  3,  therefore  highly  competitive,  whereas  the  Cuban  production, 
bein^  more  than  60  per  cent  American-owned,  and  that  ownei^hip 
restricted  to  69  corporations,  practically,  if  not  actually,  all  a  part 
of  or  closely  allied  with  the  renners  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  pWe$ 
the  control  of  the  Cuban  production  and  price  in  monopolistic  hands. 
The  sole  and  only  reason  why  the  Cuban  supply  from  tne  cane  in  the 
field  to  the  refined  sugar  for  American  consumption,  is  not  whoDy 
controlled  in  volume  and  price  by  the  seaboard  refiners  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  beet  and  cane  sugar  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  producers  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  supplant  tht 
normal  Cuban  raw-sugarproduction  nor  its  sale  to  or  refining  bj 
the  seaboard  refiners.  We  expect  under  any  conditions,  any  tarin 
named,  to  continue  to  have  the  competition  of  Cuban  sugar  and  tbej 
seaboard  refiner.  We  only  desire  fair  and  equitable  protection 
Let  it  be  Cuba  and  America. 

A  low  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  completely  destroy  the  con- 
tiuental  producer.  A  short,  sharp  campaign  of  controlled  shipments 
and  prices  would  soon  destroy  any  native  Cuban  who  dared  offer  ^ 
oppose  this  giant  monopoly  by  the  independent  production  and  sak 
01  sugar.  There  would  simply  be  no  one  to  buy  his  su^ar.  Ki 
lands  and  factories  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  same  mtereste 
that  controlled  the  American  sugar  supply.  The  native  Cubans'  onlj 
alternative  would  be  that  of  nothing  more  than  a  wage  eamer  foi 
the  American  owner.  The  American  consumer  would  pay  for  hi« 
sugar  whatever  price  the  combination  of  refiners  saw  fit  to  fix  aftei 
destroying  all  competition.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  tlu 
refiner  whether  his  profit  be  named  in  the  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugai 
or  that  of  the  refined  article.  Being  all  this,  he  could  fix  either  t< 
suit,  the  result  to  him  being  the  same  profit  in  either  case.  To  th< 
American  public  it  would  mean  a  noncompetitive  market,  and  in 
evitably  higher  price.  A  tariff  insufficient  to  continue  and  encoura^ 
American  production  would  cost  the  American  public  more  money  n 
a  short  period  of  time  than  all  the  revenue  ever  collected  under  t 
tariff  that  would  equalize  costs.  A  tariff-equalized  cost  would  meai 
a  continuation  and  extension  of  American  production,  and  profitabh 
returns  to  cheap  producers.  The  American  producer  only  asks  fail 
and  equitable  consideration.    Let  it  bo  Amenca  and  Cuba 
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An  insufficient  tariff  on  sugar  simply  means  to  turn  over  to  Cuba 
ke  entire  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  American  market.  In  doing 
lis  there  would  be  the  equivalent  of  confiscation  of  the  large  capitid 
t vested  in  the  89  factories  producing  beet  sugar  and  the  189  factories 
roducing  Louisiana  cane  sugar,  ana  a  complete  change  of  crops  and 
asiness  methods  now  employed  in  sugar  production  in  America, 
agar  producers  of  Louisiana  have  been  trained  for  generations  in 
lis  highly  specialized  line  of  agriculture  and  manmacture.  The 
reat  majority  of  them  could  not  readily  readjust  themselves  to  other 
nes.  Even  were  it  rearranged  only  tne  fields  now  given  to  the  pro- 
uction  of  sugar,  it  would  simply  mean  the  bringing  mto  competition 
ith  the  already  overcrowded  and  over  production  of  rice,  com, 
rheat,  beans,  and  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  Would  this  be  a 
ood  economic  practice  ? 

Cuba  claims  that  there  is  invested  in  lands,  factories,  and  equip- 
OMit  to  produce  sugar  on  the  island  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of 
American  capital,  liie  investment  under  the  American  flag — a  con- 
ervative  estimate — shows:  For  beet  sugar,  $600,000,000;  for  Louis- 
»na  cane,  $125,000,000;  for  Hawaii,  $175,000,000;  for  Porto  Rico, 
il50,000,OOO,  or  a  total  of  $1,050,000,000.  • 

Capitid  that  employs  American  labor  at  a  fair  wage,  pays  its 
>roper  share  for  the  support  of  the  American  Government  and  insti- 
ntions,  National,  State,  and  coimty;  invest  its  money  on  American 
>roduction  and  American  soil,  ships  over  Ajnerican  railways,  buys 
imerican  produce  and  manufactures,  invests  in  American  enter- 
>nse  and  oeposits  in  American  banks.  The  seaboard  refiner  renders 
i  minimum  of  service,  employment  of  labor,  and  in  distribution  of 
rADital. 

No  one  takes  seriously  Cuba's  undignified  taunt-  that  she  increased 
t^r  output  at  the  request  of  the  Allies.  She  used  her  enormous  war 
profits  to  increase  her  output  for  the  sole  definite  purpose  of  dominat- 
ion the  American  sugar  market,  destroying  by  the  might  of  the  power 
rfher  enormous  production  at  so  much  lower  cost  than  the  American 
producer  could,  that  she  thought  she  saw  certain  destruction  of  the 
American  producer,  particularly  the  beet  producer  of  the  West, 
Shf  showed  by  her  act  that  she  intended  to  ultimately  supply  all 
America's  requirements  and  much  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 
American  production  remained  normal.     Not  so  Cuba. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  hurriedly,  that  Cuba  has 
purposely  and  definitely — and  when  I  say  ''Cuba"  I  refer  particularly 
••^  .\mencan  capital  invested  in  Cuba — gone  forward  in  the  increase 
'»!  her  production,  knowing  that  normally  there  could  not  be  more 
^  a  consumption  of  2,000,000  tons,  and  to  show  what  they  did 
^^  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  maintained  in  Ajnerica  practically 
Without  material  change  our  same  amoimt  of  production,  knowing 
the  same  thuig,  and  we  did  not  try  to  supplant  Cuban  beets,  or 
Louisiana,  or  anybody  else,  and  yet  they  nave  definitely  tried  to 
^pplant  us. 

The  American  crop  in  1913,  as  compared  to  the  Cuban  crops, 
J^'17^18,  increased  14  per  cent;  but  the  Cuban  crop  in  the  same 
Nod  increased  42  per  cent.  But  if  you  take  the  crops  of  1912-13 
^  compare — ^that  is,  American  to  that  of  1920,  our  increased 
P«xluction  was  4.8  per  cent — ^I  mean  the  total  Ajnerican,  both 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rico  included.    Whereas  if  you  take  the  Cuban 
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production  of  1912-13  and  compare  it  with  1920,  it  is  53  per  ceht 
You  take  the  Cuban  crop  of  1921  and  compare  it  with  the  period  o 
1911-12,  you  will  find  tnat  they  had  increased  105  per  cent.  Wh^r 
the  total  American  production  mcreaded  16  per  cent. 

So  that  we,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  had  a  market  for  on 
half  the  production  endeavored  and  did  produ<;e  that  half.  Cob 
produced  that  half  and  twice  as  much  more.  I  will  not  go  over  ti) 
tact  of  extrayagance  and  bad  judgment  in  the  holding  of  CuHd 
sugars  by  them,  because  that  has  been  gone  into. 

I  want  to  call  your  ^.ttention  briefly  to  what  the  American  n 
finer  means  to  America;  leaving  out  the  fact  that  his  money  is 
Cuba.     The  241  establishments  taking  the  census  of  1914  listed  i 
raw  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers,  separating  Continental  sud 
production  from  the  raw  products,  beet  and  cane;  we  take  cane, 
per  cent,  mature  and  turn  out  12  per  cent  of  that  of  sugar,  a  pr 
duct  that  is  finished,  and  we  pay  all  the  expense  for  doing  tas 
The  American  refiner  turns  out  to  you  4  per  cent  of  service  in 
in  96  Cuban  sugar  and  making  it  into  sugar.    On  every  item 
1914  census,  they  took  those  represented  by  the  volume  of  s 
handled  by  establishments  by  producing  a  sugar  direct  from 
and  beets  grown  in  Continental  America  exceed  like  itejns  of  ti 
refiners  of  foreign  sugars. 

This  question  was  asked  awhile  i^o,  that  probably  wiH  fit  in 
that:  Of  the  3,560,147  tons  of  sugar  ^oing  throu^  refineries 
that  is,  the  American  cane  grower  and  the  seaboard — ^2,463," 
tons  came  from  Cuba  and  936,376  from  our  insolar  possessi 
11,732  tons  of  full  duty  sugar  while  handling  less  than  one-t 
the  volume  of  sugar  as  is  expressed  by  the  refined  figures,  the  Am 
can  cane  and  beet  sugar  factories  paid  for  salaries,  wages,  and  lab 
$831,152  more  than  the  refiners;  they  paid  $27,975  more  tarej 
they  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  proauct  $1,569,564  more  im 
the  refiners.  In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  $57,357,579  paid  f 
raw  material  was  paid  out  in  America  to  Americans  for  cane  tfi 
beets  produced  on  American  soil.  The  total*  paid  out  for  Ameri<?d 
production,  labor,  and  taxes,  was  $69,605,641.  The  refiners  p«i 
out  for  American  production,  labor,  and  t&xes  during  the  sait 
period,  $11,288,935.  Our  refiners  added  50  per  cent  to  the  val^ 
of  raw  material,  and  the  refiners  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  fight  I  can  best  like^ 
for  illustration,  to  this  condition:  That  if  the  "Big  Five"  m 
packers,  so  called,  owned  in  the  Argentine  enough  land  to  supplv 
the  beef  needed  in  America,  and  in  addition  to  that  enough  morel 
to  double  that,  that  they  were  not  yet  using,  and  they  took  that  1 
and  put  it  into  such  condition  that  when  they  brought  it  to  Amen^ 
they  only  had  to  take  4  per  cent  of  waste  material  irom  it,  knovtt 
as  we  do  that  they  can  produce  that  beef  down  there  at  least  $10 
head  cheaper  than  we  could  here,  then  the  American  farmer  and  H 
grower  would  be  just  as  the  American  sugar  grower  is  to-day. 

The  same  thing  would  hold  true  if  the  eastern  woolen  mills  owin^ 
Australian  lands  and  sheep — you  could  carry  that  on  through  tn 
Argentine  in  wheat.  That  is  our  condition  to-day,  and  there  is  n<1 
any  use  in  masking  this  thing,  gentlemen.  This  is  strictly  ani 
wholly  a  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Axnerican  investor  in  the  Amerinii 
refineries  and  in  the  Cuban  raw  product,  who  believed  that  he  couij 
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^est  his  money  in  a  foreign  country  and  that  a  foreign  country 
uld  get  more  returns  from  the  capital  invested  than  he  could  if  he 
(rested  it  in  America.  There  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  most 
the  men  who  are  making  this  fi^it  of  any  sympathy  for  or  protec- 
m  to  the  native  Cuhan,  and  there  is  certainly  none  to  the  native 
nerican,  and  we  say  to  you  that  also  interests  directly  the  con- 
mer,  because  if  that  w&ct  created  because  of  sudi  msufficient 
riff  levied  against  Cuba  as  would  put  out  of  business  the  American 
nsmnption,  then  in  that  event  these  American  owners  owning 
»th  the  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  which  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
nerica,  and  the  refineries  on  the  seaboard,  the  price  to  the  American 
nsumer  would  be  higher  than  it  will  ever  be  under  any  tariff  that 
u  may  fix. 

I  am  confident  that  a  vote  for  a  tariff  that  will  equalize  the  cost 
American  production  will  be  not  only  a  protection  to  the  American 
gar  industry  but  wiU  be  a  direct  protection  to  every  consumer  of 
ear  in  America. 

The  claim  that  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  caused 
I  immediate  decline  of  60  cents  per  hundr^  pounds  does  not  hold 
ith  the  statement  made  later  in  their  presentation  that  the  increase 
tariff  ''would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer."  The 
ss  set  forth  in  the  figures  is  a  piu'ely  hypothetical  one.  If  she  was 
liing  at  a  certain  pnce.  any  pfice  idU  ^o,  and  the  market  declined 
)  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  then  her  loss  on  a  given  number  of 
i^  amounted  to  so  many  dollars.  Cuba's  loss,  if  any,  is  the 
inerence  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  the  sugar 
'Us  for.  Their  statement  is  a  hypothetical  one  and  not  ''actual 
»3s."  The  market  could  and  did  decline  only  because  Cuba  in  her 
reed  produced  sugar  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  and  then  held  her 
rerproduction  for  a  fictitious  price  wholly  unwarranted  as  based 
Q  cost  to  produce,  and  through  her  act  causing  large  volumes  of 
lU'-duty  sugars  to  come  into  the  United  States,  supplying  the 
fxnand,  creating  an  added  surplus,  and  by  her  act  causing  the 
jnf'rican  producer,  who  was  content  to  and  did  produce  a  normal 
rop  and  sold  his  crop  at  a  reasonable  price  based  on  the  cost  to 
mduce;  Cuba  carried  down  with  her  the  American  producer  of  the 
fxx  succeeding  crop. 

^  aba's  profits  on  the  si^ar  actually  sold  reveals  a  return  to  them 
:*r  the  three  years  that  is  almost  staggering.  In  addition  to  the 
rknowledgmBnt  that  Cuba  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  any 
*beT  country  might  have  been  added  the  geographical  advantage 
ad  the  existing  preferential  allowed  Cuba  for  the  American  market. 
^*^lm  separate  sources,  all  practically- in  agreement,  treated  from 
iSerent  viewpoints  yet  all  giving  practicafly  the  same  result,  we 
ribmit  that  1  cent  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  costs  for  Loui- 
:4na.  It  should  be  not  less  than  2.50  cents  against  Cuba.  In  the 
Nihan  presentation  the  careful  disregard  to  prewar  costs  is  truly 
opnoous.  Normal  economic,  commercial,  and  productive  periods 
\n  the  onlv  ones  that  disclose  true  facts.  Since  1913  no  such 
urrmal  conditions  have  prevailed;  therefore  comparison  to  be  just 
mnt  be  placed  in  the  prewar  period. 
Cuba  boasts  that  "since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
f  December  11,  1902,  was  signed  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
'jUn  tariff.' '     She  tells  only  hidf  the  story.     The  leciprocity  treaty 
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itself  contains  the  following  clause:  ^'Providedy  That  while  said  c/m- 
vention  is  in  force  no  sugar  imported  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  m 
being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Cubi 
shalfbe  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  duty  Meaw 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  thereon  as  proTided  ov  ih 
tariff  act  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  24, 1897,' '  Theactoi  Julj 
24,  1897,  referred  to  provided  a  duty  of  ninety-five  one-hundredths  o 
a  cent  for  su^ar  testmg  not  above  75**  by  the  polariscope,  with  thirty 
five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  for  each  additional  degree,  which  is  equi^ 
alent  to  1 .685  cents  per  pound  96*^  sugar.  A  preferential  of  20  per cea 
gives  Cuba  a  tariff  on  this  of  1.34  cents.  Cuba  accepted  this  provis 
andwas  signatory  thereto.  Yet  we  find  this  agreement  violatea  by  ;b 
United  States  in  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  reducing  th 
general  tariff  to  1.25  cents  per  pound,  95°  basis,  with  the  20  percer 
preferential  to  Cuba,  making  tne  tariff  rate  against  Cuba  1  cent  r^ 
pound.  No;  Cuba  has  never  favored  America  with  any  reductift 
m  her  tariff,  yet  she  accepted  this  gratuity  to  her  chief  produ*" 
sugar.  She  boasts  of  never  having  reciprocated  this.  No;  Cub 
knew  when  she  signed  the  treaty  ana  knows  now  that  the  higher  ti 
general  tariff,  the  greater  her  protection  to  the  American  markw 
Cuba  knows  she  has  full  possession  of  the  America  n  market  for  tfi 
normal,  proper  crop  of  sugar.  So  far  as  the  citizenship  of  Cub« 
concerned,  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  disposal  at  a  isir  prij 
of  their  sugar  production.  It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  Americi 
tariff  that  has  placed  Cuba  in  her  present  position.  It  is  not  u 
volume  of  any  American  tariff  that  ever  will  oe  fixed  that  endan^ 
the  citizenship  of  Cuba  or  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  by  W 
citizens.  It  is  the  American  capital  invested  in  Cuban  produclioj 
the  major  portion  of  that  capital  and  its  Cuban  investment  ben 
owned,  controlled  or  directea  by  the  same  men  and  corporatioi 
that  own,  control  and  direct  the  American  seaboard  refineries.  H 
protest  is  made  in  Cuba's  name.  "  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jae«^ 
out  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.''  Another  birthright  is  fj 
sale.  The  native  Cuban  citizen  is  to  be  the  Esau.  Who  k  tB 
''Cuban  producer"?  From  sources  quoted  we  find  the  foUowii 
statistical  data:  | 

Of  the  14,389,128  bags  produced  by  American  capital,  ll,716,9j 
bags,  or  42.69  per  cent  oi  the  total  Cuban^  crop,  was  produced  * 
aividuals  or  corporations,  owners,  directors,  and  stocldioldei^ 
L  erican  seaboardf  refineries.     This  explains  with  clearness  the  pec 
.  r  arguments  advanced  and  the  final  aomissions  in  the  memorandt 
•jubmitted  by  the  Cuban  conunission.     The  direct  charge  that  tl 
only  competitor  that  Cuba  has  or  fears  to  have  is  the  producer 
sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  and  her  insular  posscs-»ion 
In  her  further  attack  on  the  producer  of  sugar  under  the  Amerii'i 
flag,  she  entirely  removes  the  mask  and  plamly  eliminates  tho  can 
sugar  production.     While  making  a  general  inclusion  of  Louisi*ti| 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  she  openly  directs  her  attack  on,  and  a 
comparison  to,  beet  sugar.     Here  again  the  hand  of  the  seabo.i 
refiner  is  shown.     All  the  sugar  produced  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawil 
is  refined  in  American  refineries.     A  part  of  the  Louisiana  suj^ar 
sold  as  raw  sugar  to  the  refineries.     These  same  refineries  that  o^ 
or  control  directly  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  Cuban  pfj 
duction,  it  is  altogether  conceivable  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  that  wit 
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rhich  their  names  are  not  officially  connected  is  likewise  under  the 
lomination  of  the  refiners.  The  beet  sugar  {>roduced  in  the  United 
states  is  refined  by  the  American  beet  factories.  Their  production 
inounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  tons  annually,  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
otal  American  consumption,  coming  in  direct  competition  with  the 
^aboard  refiners.  Given  the  tariff  asked  for  in  Cuba  mem<xrandum, 
he  combined  seaboard  refiners  of  the  United  States  would  bring 
kbout  the  following  results: 

First.  They  womd  increase  their  Cuban  holdings;  take  the  birth- 
Tght  of  the  native  Cuban;  eliminate  entirely  any  Cuban  sugar  pro- 
iucer  who  dared  refuse  their  terms. 

Second.  With  their  present  power  made  complete  by  the  lowered 
i«ri<f,  adding  thereto  tne  excess  power  of  ownership  or  control  of  all 
i^uban  production,  the  sugar  produca:  in  insular  America  would  be 
it  the  absolute  mercy  of  these  seaboard  refiners.  Prices  paid  the 
insular  producer  would  be  whatever  the  seaboard  refiner  named. 
Ilo  would  produce  or  cease  production  at  the  will  of  the  seaboard 
refiner. 

Third.  The  Louisiana  producer  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the 
production  of  competing  grades  of  sugar,  then  summarily  crushed  out 
as  unworthv  to  exist;  his  su^ar  mills  a  total  loss,  just  ^  truly  con- 
fiscated as  by  a  war  of  armea  conquest. 

Fourth.  Tiie  combined  refiners  would  then  turn  their  attention  to 
the  destruction  of  the  beet  producer.  Refined  sugar  for  a  short 
period  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  would  be  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
the  worid  has  ever  known,  ^oeet  fields  would  be  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beans,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  adding  to  the  already 
disastrous  overproduction  of  these  farm  crops. 

Fifth.  This  conq^uest  completed,  the  seaooard  refiners,  owning  or 
controlling  the  enture  Cuban  production,  owning  outright  the  exclu- 
sive refining  power  of  the  United  States,  the  price  ot  refined  sugar 
would  begin  to  rise,  and  in  two  or  three  more  years  the  American 
sugar  consimier  would  be  paying  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  sugar 
in  normd  times.  The  Cuoan  production  would  be  increased  to  that 
amount  just  at  or  below  the  amount  the  American  consimier  would 
absorb  and  refiners  export. 

Sixth.  There  would  oe  no  competition  from  Java  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  The  seaboard  refiners  having  control  of  the  raw  Cuban 
production  and  the  American  refining,  no  other  capital  would  have 
the  temerity  to  risk  their  money  in  investments  to  compete  with  such 
a  combination.  Owners  of  the  cane  fields  and  the  beet  fields  of 
America  would  not  dare  again  planting  their  acres  to  sugar-producing 
crops,  however  alluring  the  price  being  then  received  for  sugar 
appeared. 

Seventh.  During  this  time  America  would  be  losing  $50,000,000  to 
1125.000,000  according  to  volume  of  tariff,  per  annum  revenue  at 
ibe  customhouse,  all  of  which,  after  the  period  of  destruction  which 
carried  down  the  American  production,  elapsed,  every  dollar  would 
^  U)  the  refiners,  the  American  pubUc  paying  more  in  the  advanced 
pnce  than  any  tariff  conceivable. 

Eighth.  Tins  process  completed,  this  combination  of  Cuban-pro- 
^«<^ing,  American-refining,  both  controlled,  the  next  step,  and  that 
3ttre  to  come,  would  be  the  appearing  of  this  interest  before  Congress 
«lflng  the  entire  removal  of  aU  duty  on  Cuban  sugar.     The  interests 
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owning  both  the  production  and  refimng  could  easily  transfer  thei 
profits  to  the  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  always  showing  narrow  margins  ^ 
refining  profits.  To  avoid  American  laws^  they  micfat  even  appeal 
in  fierce  competition,  eliminating  any  showing  of  profits  from  refinifij 
if  need  be.  Not  so  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba.  Our  laws  ooul< 
not  reach  them  there.  No  further  hint  of  revolution  in  Cuba,  m 
veiled  su^estion  of  annexation,  no  other  move  that  would  maki 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  logical  conclusion,  forecasting  exact! j 
what  will  happen  if  the  plea  made  in  Cuba's  name  be  granted.  Fol 
the  sake  of  tne  American  consuming  public,  for  the  saving  frod 
practical  bondage  of  the  rank  and  file  oi  the  native  Cuban,  the  loi 
colono  or  small  farmer,  the  laborer,  to  save  Cuba  from  herself,  foi 
the  sake  of  the  producer  of  American  cane  and  beet  sugar,  to  trea 
fairly  the  American  producer,  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  decline 
this  request  of  the  Cuban  commission  and  instead  thereof  fix  a  faij 
and  just  tariff  on  all  outside  sugar  that  will  equalize  the  cost  d 
producing  American-grown  sugar  with  that  of  any  other  countrj 
anywhere.  Thus  will  this  great  industry  on  American  soil  continue 
competition  in  the  sugar  market  be  assured,  fair  prices  niaintaine< 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  most  equitable  and  just  revenue  paid  u 
the  support  of  the  American  Government  by  any  commodity  imi 
ported. 

(Exhibits  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers  are  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  2. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  1910-11  to  1919-20. 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Campaign  year. 


1910-11. 
1911-12. 
Ifll2-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 


Beet 

sugar 

(refined). 


Tom. 
510, 172 
599,500 
C92,55<> 
733,401 
722,054 


Louisi- 
ana.! 


Tons. 
328,356 
352,874 
153,573 
292,697 
242,700 


Other 

Southern 

States.* 


T<m8. 
12,320 
8,000 
9,000 
7,800 
3,920 


il 


Campaign  year. 


Tons. 

1915-16 874,220 

1916-17 826,*«7 

1917-18 765,207 

1918-19 '    7«),950 

191^20 1    726,451 


Beet 

sugar 

(reaned). 


Loom- 
ans.i 


Tom, 

137,500 

303,900 

243,600 

983,430 

1U,500 


Oliw 

SootHMl 

States  I 


Ttmi 

7.a 


»  Louisiana  production  for  1910-11  from  A. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book. 
>  Includes  Texas  only. 


Bouchereau's  Annual,  1911-1917.    Subsequent  ye&n  fT> 


ProdiLction  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  1910-11  to  1919-gO. 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Campaign  year. 


Porto 
Rioo. 


I  Tens. 

1910-11 342,340 

1911-12 '  371,076 

1912-13 ,  398,004 

1913-14 '  351,666 

1914-15 1  346,490 


Hawaii. 


Tons. 

566, 821 

595,258 

546,798 

617,038 

646,446 


Campaign  year. 


1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
191»-19 
1910-20 


Porto 
RIoo. 


483,800 
503,081 
453,7W 
406,003 

4S&tgrn 


HavuI 


SW,4! 
««4.£ 
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SUMMARY.  ^  Tons. 

et  sugar 7,205,168 

iilaiana 2, 434, 240 

her  Southern  States 55, 025 

Total  United  States 9,695,433 

no  Rico .....i..    4,141,116 

iwaii 5,947,185 

Total  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 10, 088, 301 

Grand  total 19, 783, 734 

Exhibit  No.  3. 
[Censns  Bureau's  sommary  concerning  the  industry,  1919.] 

MANUFACTUBB   OF  CANS   SUOAB. 

In  1919^  189  establishments  were  located  in  Louisiana,  6  in  South  Carolina,  3  in 
oriday  2  in  Georgia,  and  1  each  in  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

CamjHautwe  ntmmary  of  statistics  for  the  cane-sugar  industry,  1919  and  1914. 


lUl  for  tba  Industry. 


V 


Poands. 
Value... 

R*w — 

Pounds. 
V 


Poands. 
Value... 


04il0ttS 

\%ii» 

XQT 

Ctlhxis 

V«fc» 

A  "^hv  products  (value). 


Number  of  estab- 
lishments. 


1919 


1202 


1914 


181 


Production. 


1919 


157,741,320 


450,955,838 
$46,659,085 

71,627,346 
19,547,378 

258,293,878 
$26,563,156 

113,154,404 
19,898,958 

7.880,210 
1649,593 

20,058,248 
$4,868,740 

6,739,978 
$4, 189, 199 
$2,024,296 


1914 


$21,635,373 


629,601,993 
$18,947,683 

107,187,416 
$4,228,860 

182,149,649 
$6,742,266 

229,646,354 
$7,615,147 

10,618, 574 
$361,410 

20,675,260 
$2,021,517 

2,420,633 

$609,696 

$56,477 


^  '^iJj  the  189  establishments  in  Louisiana  actually  made  sugar. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET  SUGAR. 


In  191 9  there  were  16  establishments  each  in  Michigan  and  Utah,  14  in  Colorado, 
I'iD  Tgli/oniia  8  in  Idaho,  5  in  Ohio,  4  each  in  NebraBka  and  Wisconsin,  and  1  each 
i  IIIiDois,  Induum,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

81527—22 — BCB^  5 H 
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Comparative  summary  of  statUtica  for  the  beet-svigar  iruhutry,  1919  and  1914- 


Number  of  establishments. 
Total  value  of  products. . . 


Bugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

Granulated- 
Pounds 

Value 

Raw — 

Pounds 

Value 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Value 

Pulp- 
Tons 

Value 

Dried- 
Tons 

Value 

Moist- 
Tons 

Value 

All  other  products  (value) . 


1,426,891 

$138,099; 

1.421,914 
S137,8S2 

4,976, 
i247 

18,841 
92,364 

2,082, 
$5,798, 

976 
14,829 

1.106 


$2,893 


425 

387 

890 
306 

429 

563 

531 

412 

501 
568 

090 
844 
224 


i,4%,^i.b 

»58,3yO.I 

1,478.M\4 

S58.3J1.I 

8, 44> « 
few,! 

a6,v.i.i 
si.aaii 

S2,».l 
(«' 


\*t 


$5M 
$3!v\ 


1  Department  of  Agnculture  and  American  Sugar  Producers'  Association  Report  89. 
<  Not  reported  in  1914. 

MANUFACTUBB   OF  REFINED  SUGAR. 

In  1919,  5  eBtablishments  were  located  in  New  York,  4  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Ixm 
iana,  2  each  in  California,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  and  1  each  in  Texas  tt 
Georgia. 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  refined'Sugar  industry,  1919  and  19 H^ 


Total  for  the  industry. 


Refined  sugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Value 

Sirup: 

Gallons 

Value 

All  other  products  (value) . 


Number  of  estab- 
lishxDAnts. 


1919 


20 


1914 


18 


Production. 


1919 


$730^986^706 


7,042, 
i713» 


337 
396 


5^916,668 
$678^  ~ 


771 


88^144,390 

$H  637, 830 

$2;  102, 710 


1914 


e.68^a6ii( 


tS\2S< 
•6U 


1  Not  reported  separately  in  1914. 


J 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 

«u  of  propcTtUmate  distribution  as  fixed  on  Nov.  4t  1918 1  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
refiners^  committee  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Percent. 

Derican  Sugar  Refining  Ck) 38. 001 

buckle  Bioe , 6.  613 

Ufomia  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Ilefiiiing  Go 6. 945 

lonial  Sugars  Co 2. 185' 

<Jeral  Sugar  Refining  Co 8.  645 

illiam  Henderson 1.  220 

ifienal  Sugar  Refining  Co 1. 122 

le  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co 2, 489 

LtioDal  Su^ar  Refining  Co ." 11.940 

iin9>'lvania  Sugar  Co 4.  537 

*vere  Sugar  Refining  Co 2.985 

vannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 2. 149 

arner  Sugar  Refining  Co 6. 187 

rttem  Sugar  Refining  Co 3.  549 

le  I.€on  Godchaux  Co.  (Ltd.) 1. 433 

Exhibit  No.  5. 

AMERICAN  refiners'  INTERESTS   IN   CUBA. 

The  Colonia]  Sugars  Co.  and  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  their  officers, 
c«sra.  J.  H.  Poet  and  T.  A.  Howell,  are  interested  in  the  following  Cuban  properties: 


Cwitral. 


nturo.... 

M 

kCaima.. 
iMad.... 
UmA 


JJWJ. 


bfuaiD. 


itrDsdiu... 
Mtti 


Pndiiction»  14  eentnte. 


Comimny. 


New  Niquero  Sugar  Co 

Ooantanftmo  Sugar  Co 

do 

do 

Palma  Sugar  Co.  (West  India 
Finance  Corporation). 

West  India  Sugar  Finance 
Corporation. 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  (West  India 
Finance  (Corporation). 

Chiban- American  Sugar  (3o 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


I 


1921  pro- 
duction, 


175,261 
63,644 
91,454 
98,823 

123,097 

146,688 

264,663 

250,408 
156,857 
88,939 
117,526 
768,378 

(») 
420,127 


2,765,865 


>  Not  given. 


*  Plus  San  Manuel. 


Edvin  Atkins,  head  of  Atkins  &  Co.,  formerly  an  officer  and  director  of  the  American 
'<ar  Refining  Co.  According  to  reports  he  has  sold  out  his  interests  in  that  company, 
It  a  9till  engaged  in  refining  sugar.  During  the  past  season  this  refining  has  been 
i'lie  It  the  refinery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  Owns 
&tf*f«te  in  the  following  centrals  and  companies. 


Central. 


l**Ud 

bh  \iastm.. 

^■TkU 

^va  Alefn. 
nsjiUd 


^roduetiao,  6  oenttBls. 


Company. 


Cia  Az.  Caracas 

Cia  Az.  Soledad  (Atkins). 

Atkins  &  Co 

Funta  Alegre  Sugar  Co. . . 

do 

do 


1921  pro- 
duction, 
bags. 


179,919 
114,920 
165, 760 
260,417 
329,576 
84,946 


1,135,538 
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The  McCahan  Sngar  Refining  Co.,  throas^  its  president  and  vice  president,  M<« 
M.  E.  and  B.  B.  Rionda,  are  interested  in  the  following  Cuban  propertiee: 


OBntnL 


Oompuiy. 


Maniti ■  Manati  Soar  Go 

La  JoUs. CiibaGBiie8i]0tf' 

Alava do 

Conchita do 

Felix do 

Mercedes do 

Santa  Gertrndja. do 

Socorro do 

Soledad do 

Lequitio do 

Maria  Victoria do 

Ferseyerancia ■ do 

Jagucyal " do 

Lugareno do 

Moren - do 

Stewart ' do 

Violeta do 

Tuinicu Tninica  Sugar  Go 

Washington I  Washington  Indoatrial 

I     Co. 
Francisco Fzancisoo  Sugar  Co 


Prodoction,  20  oentiala.. 


1921 
jvouom 


4»l 

lii 
ii: 

14 
I* 
IM. 
Hi 

;A 

9t 


5.  IS* 


««^ 


The  Warner  Suear  Refining  Co.,  through  its  president,  Mr.  C.  M.  Warner,  rr, 
interests  in  the  following: 


Central. 


Jatibonica... 

Jobabo 

Miranda 

Palmarito 

Amlstad 

Gomez  Mena. 


Production  6  centrals . 


Com 


HMnia 


Cabana. 


Miranda  Sugar  Co 

do 

Qa  As.  A.  Gomes  Mesa. 
do 


The  Revere  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  through  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  interested  in 

following  Cuban  properties: 


Central. 


Company. 


do  tin 
bhT 


Boston 

Preston 

Sactia  Sugar  Co. 


United  Fralt  Co. 

.....do 

do 


Production,  3  ceotrals , I '-' 


1  Not  given. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns  the  following  properties  in  Cuba: 


Central. 


Cunagua 
Jaronu 


-I 


t  Grinds  in  1022. 
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Refiners. 


»Uoaal^S^R2finiiii  Co'.}^***  HoweU. 

bns&Co 

Cahan  Sosar  Refinine  Co.  (Rionda) . . . . 

imer  SusET  Refining  Co 

iTcr?  Su^  Refining  Co.  (United  Fruit). 
Bcrktn  Sugar  Refining  Co 


Total. 


1921  pro- 
duction,  } 
bags. 


2,765,086 

1,135,538 
5,152,778 
1,228,504 
1,070,986 
471,880 


11,825^551 


Exhibit  No.  6. 


atmtion  of  iht  cane  Bugar  {all  ekuses)  exported  from  Java,  indiidiny  Maekara  (general 

exports), 

[From  Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  In-  eo  UitToerrechten  in  Nederland-Indie.] 


Destinatian. 


ttih  India,  locfaiding  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 

tancbL 

■ickcng 

nSaid 

m 

Kralta  and  New  Zealand 

JOpore 

BtMriaada. i , 

{fpt , 

■Brict. 

it&a 

lotbircoaatriei.imilll.r.I ',... II..... 

Total 


1910 


Short  tons. 

590,505 

260,771 

165,687 

134,189 

26,117 

62,019 

23,030 

14,989 

81,352 

39,904 

63,071 


1,451,634 


1911 


Short  Urns. 

596,690 

198,998 

424,584 

71,979 

6,615 

68,903 

13,576 

20,732 

88,529 

18,739 

80,683 


1,585,028 


1912 


Short  tons. 

631,369 

208,289 

151,800 

222,105 

99,681 

111,568 

6,395 

13,456 

63,370 

42,033 

60,140 


1,615,206 


1913 


Short  toru. 
781,590 
291,365 


316,915 

36,299 

104,465 

162 


6,602 
70,041 
14,458 


1,621,897 


Exhibit  No.  7. 

I>titttuaion  of  the  sugar  exported  from  Cuba,  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO. 
[From  Estadistica  General,  Comerdo  Exterior.] 


^io^  aad  eoontries  of  destination. 


»'croda): 

patted  fititas 

Hated  idagdomili 
Ail  other  ooontries.! 


Total. 


4i«i 

^iiited  States 

AJ<«h«QQimtri«. 


Tom. 


1910-11 


Short  tons. 

1,653,757 

2 

2,040 

20 


1,656,819 


1911-12 


Short  Urns. 

1,642,705 

2 

103,917 

26,672 


1,773,296 


5,823 


10,287 


5,823 


10,287 


1912-13 


Short  tons. 

2,203,584 

15 

202,457 

42,160 


1913-14 


Short  tons. 

2,460,330 

3 

303,480 

72,564 


2,448,216  I    2,836,377 


1914-15 


Short  tons, 
2,346,988 


19,496 


19,496  j. 


285,830 
16,773 


2,649,591 


Exhibit  No.  7-A. 


HBLATIVB   production   OF  AMERICAN-OWNED  FACTORIES. 

Hie  ublB  tliet  follows  gives  the  number  of  American  and  other  factories  in  active 

^lian  in  1914, 1915,  and  1916,  and  for  each  group  the  tons  of  sugar  produced,  the 

J*^  prodoction  per  factory,  the  number  of  factories  producing  from  50, (KK)  to 

•^  tooa  of  lugar  each  year,  and  the  per  cent  American  factories  were  of  the  total. 


2334 


TABIFF  HEABIN6S. 

The  gratcth  of  Ammoan  ownenkip  of  Cuban  tugar  faeiaria. 

'  [CompUed  from  Calwn  statistics.] 


Items. 


American  fiactories nomber 

All  other  factories do. . 

Total do.. 

Sugar  product  ion: 

American  factories tons 

All  other  factories do. . 

Total .da.. 

Arerage  production  per  factory: 

American tons 

All  other do. . 

Per  cent  American  Cactories  of  total  tactories 

Per  cent  American  production  kA  total  production 

Factories  producing  50,000  to  100,000  tons: 

American  factcxies number 

Sugar  production tons 

Average  production  per  factory do.., 

Other  factories number 

Sugas  production tons. 

Average  production  per  factory do. . , 

Partly  American-owned  factories number 

American  and  partly  American-owned  factories 

P«-  cent  Amencan  and  partly  American  fact<^es  <tf  total 


1914 


38 
13S 


176 


1915 


19K 


129 


IfR 


I,0S9,924  <    1,412,80 
1,848,231  !     1,478»364 


i.rii^ 


2,908ylUt    2,W1,197  I     3  K. 


27.803  '          23,946 

13.590  11,460 

21.590  ,           31.38 

36.45  \           48L87 

6,  8 

458,675  I        480, 8S3 

76,449  60,10S 

2   

104,102    

52,051    

5  5 

43  64 

21.43  34.04 


K 


«; 


r 


- 


The  table  shows  that  in  1913-14  36.45  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  di  w^ 
produced  in  American  factories;  in  1914-15  American  production  increafled  tu  ^ 
per  cent  and  in  1915-16  to  49.31  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  average  tonnage  of  American  factories  was  27,893  tons  in  191^14,  23,946  tti 
in  1914-15,  and  20,060  tons  in  1915-16,  as  compared  with  13,590  tons  in  I9l>  * 
11,460  tons  in  1914-15,  and  13,824  tons  in  1915-16  in  all  other  factories. 

Of  the  factories  producing  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sugar  there  were  6  Amer.: 
factories  in  1914  producing  458,675  tons,  or  76,449  tons  per  factory;  8  American 
tories  in  1915  producing  480,863  tons,  or  60,108  tons  per  mctory;  9  American  ftcu 
in  1916  producing  605,594  tons,  or  67,288  tons  per  factory,  as  compazed  with  2  fK-k 
of  other  ownership  in  1914  producing  104,102  tons,  or  52,051  tons  per  facton', 
1  factory  of  other  ownership  m  1916  producing  56,800  tons  of  sugar. 

ExHiBrr  No.  8. 

Number  and  production  of  Arnerican  and  other  factories  and  per  cent  of  prodvG^ 

by  American  factories,  crop  of  1S14-IS. 

[From  Cuban  statistics.] 


Provinces. 


Pinardel  Rio.. 

Habana 

Matanzas 

Pan  ta  Clara 

Camagiiey 

Oriente 

Total 

Part  .\mcri(*an 

Total.... 


Active  factories. 


Ameri- 
can. 


2 

6 

14 

14 

6 

17 


56 

5 


64 


AU 

other. 


Tods  of  sugar  produonL   pfrr* 

American     AH  otliH'     Ab^»' 
factories,      factorlo       V  i ' 


5 
13 
27 
56 

8 
20 


120 


22,221 
69,409 
3M,503 
2K2,(M1 
233,34(1 
501,320 


1,412,  M3 
71.7S4 


1,484,627 


.^99> 
241,  M6 

370,094  f 
620,617  I 

151.272  • 


m 

1 


1,47^354 


i* 


I,47S,SM 


AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


2885 


I  production  by  seven  factories  in  Pinar  del  Rio 

•  two  American  factories  there,  that  22.33  per  cent 

15.14  per  cent  in  Matanzas,  30.94  per  cent  in  Santa 

,  and  76.82  per  cent  in  Oriente  was  by  American 

1  factories  were  31.38  per  cent  of  the  total  factories 

of  all  the  sugar.    If  tine  5  partly  owned  American 

'reduction  was  51.35  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of 


R  FACTORIES  CLASSIFIED  BY  CAPACITY. 

for  the  crop  of  1913-14  American  and  other  factory 
tion  groups,  from  those  with  an  output -of  lees  than 
from  82,000  to  100,000  tons  of  suear.  It  gives  the 
tonnage  of  each  group  from  the  smallest  to  the  laiigest 
per  factory. 

Exhibit  No.  8-A. 

American  and  other  factories,  classified  by  amount  of 
I  output  produced  by  each  group,  crop  of  1913-14. 

[From  Cuban  statistics.] 


n. 

All  other. 

Average  per  factory. 

Total. 

duced. 

Fac- 
tories. 

Sugar 
produced. 

Ameri- 
can. 

All  other. 

Fac- 
tories. 

Sugar 
produced. 

2 

3 

8 

7 

9 

37 

26 

•  18 

13 

11 

3 

1 

1,402 

3,570 

19,836 

27,380 

49,211 

285,800 

309,526 

304,500 

301,918 

349,453 

141,477 

54,068 

701 

1,190 

2,480 

3,911 

5,468 

7,724 

11,905 

16,922 

23,224 

31,768 

47,159 

54,068 

2 

3 

9 

8 

11 

41 

34 

19 

22 

14 

7 

4 

2 

1,402 

3,570 

2,187 

3,964 

11,805 

31,760 

99,432 

14,502 

208,510 

91,355 

IH9,284 

230,142 

177,483 

2,187 

3,964 

5,653 

7,940 

12,429 

14,502 

23,168 

30,452 

47,321 

76,714 

88,742 

22,023 

31,344 

60,516 

317,560 

408,958 

819,092 

510,428 

.  440,808 

330,761 

284,210 

177,483 

•••••••••" 

)59,924 

138 

1,848,231 

27,893 

13,393 

176 

2,908,155 

were  no  American  factories  producing  less  than  1,500 
5  factories  of  other  ownership  producing  less  than  1,500 
1 17  American  factories  producing  less  than  20,000  tons 
of  other  ownership  producing  from  700  to  20,000  tons 
I  American  factories  produced  from  20,000  to  100,000 
^96,774  tons,  while  28  factories  of  other  ownership  in 
»0  produced  a  total  of  846,916  tons.  In  all  groups  the 
ory  was  27,893  tons  as  compared  with  13,393  tons  for 

■  otal  of  2,908,155  tons  of  sugar  were  produced.    Forty 

'd  in  127  factories  and  60  per  cent  in  49  factories.    Kb 

tion  of  the  larger  factories,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 

'd  in  149  factories,  the  remaining  42.41  per  cent,  or 

SI  factories. 
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TARIFF  HEABIKGS. 


EzmBiT  No.  S-B. 


Nwnher  of  penons  engaged,  capital  inveHed,  expendiiureSf  and  produttion  iMthttki 
induOry  in  the  UnUed  StaJteMy  as  reported  hy  the  Ceruus  of  ManufaOwwn,  i9U.  I 

(laaoeDaiieoiis  SeriBi  53»  "Tbe  Oana  SncBT  lodiiatry."] 


ItttBlS. 


Cane  sneBT. 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged , 

Propiietors  and  Ann  members 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) , 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital , 

Sauries  and  wages , 

Salaries 

Wages 

Paid  for  contract  work 

Bent  and  taxes  (incfaiuding  internal  revenae) , 

Cost  of  materials 

Vahie  of  products 

Vahie  a<raed  by  manufacture  (vahie  of  products  less  cost  of 

materials) 

Sugar: 

Tons  (2,000  pounds) 

Value 


181 
4.6M 

172 

74D 

3,632 

113,246 

S32,996,fi24 

$2,052,521 

$^1,145 

$1,861,376 

$11,968 

$263,820 

$15^958,218 

$21,635^373 

$5^677,155 

264,801 
$18»»47,683 


18 

12,561 

8 

1,300 

11,253 

40,666 

$140,490^819 

$10^325,597 

$2;soa;2ao 

$7,823^377 
$30^270 

$013^  0« 
i$264^  085,358 
—  -      715 


$25,313,357 

3,333,134 
$285,405^974 


1. 


1  Of  this  amount  $247,086,355  was  for  3,560,479  tons  of  raw  sugar;  all  other  eost  tUkfimjOOk 


Combined  continental  sugar  manufactured  and  rejined. 


Establishments  engaged  in  sugar  production 

Persons  engaged 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital 

Sauries  and  wages 

Salaries 

Wages 

Paid  for  contract  work 

Rent  and  taxes  (induding  internal  revenue) 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  the  products  less  cost  of  material) 

Susar  (tons  of  2,000  pounds) 

Value 


241 

14»178 

173 

%m 

11,829 

199^961 

$178;in,8S0 

$10^917,374 

$2»749,794 

$8,1$7,580 

$259^645 

$1,071,041 

$57,357,579 

$84,240^583 

$3^8S3,004 

1,008,274 

$77,51^159 


;^ 


V 

$»-^ 
1.' 


1  Same  as  notation  In  preceding  table. 

- 

* 

The  241  establishments  listed  as  raw-cane  and  beet-sugar  producen  rppfMi^Dt|*l 
tinental  American  sugar  production  from  the  raw  products,  oeet  and  om^-  ^ 
refiners  represent  chiefly  the  imports  of  foreign  raw  sugan.  ^ 

On  every  item  except  those  represented  by  the  volume  of  sugar  handled  Ih^  ^ 
lishments  producing  sugar  direct  from  cane  and  beets  grown  in  contine&tsl  Aro*  '^ 
exceed  the  like  items  of  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars.  Of  the  3.560,  M7  Unaoir^ 
going  through  refineries  in  1914,  2,463,303  tons  was  from  Cuba.  »36,376  tons  <fuC»^ 
mm  insular  possessions,  11,732  tons  full  duty  sugars  (carry  over  from  prior  daW  ''i 
ably  accounts  for  smaU  bahmce).  While  handling  less  than  one-third  tbo  ^•*<•^ 
of  sugar  as  expressed  by  the  refined  figures,  the  American  cane  and  beet  sugv  »f*''] 
paid  for  salaries,  wages,  and  labor  $831,152  more  than  the  refiners;  paid  |i27,-'' '  ^] 
taxes;  added  to  the  value  of  raw  material  11,569,647  more  than  the  wfin^JVl 
addition  to  this,  the  entire  $57,357,579  paid  for  raw  material  was  paid  out  ip  Aoi^ 
to  Americans  for  cane  and  beets  proauced  on  American  soil.  Total  paid  00^ 
American  production,  labor,  and  taxes,  $69,605,641.    Refiners  paid  out  for  Afficnfl 


SUGAB,  MOLASSES^  AND  MAKUFAGTUBES  OF.  2387 

production,  labor,  and  taxes  during  the  same  period  $11,288,935,  at  the  same  time 
paying  oat  for  foreign  sugar  alone  $247,086,355.  Even  in  service  performed  in  factory 
operation  alone  the  cane  and  beet  producers  added  $26,883,004  value,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent,  to  the  American  raw  material;  this  for  only  one-fourth  the  total  American 
coosumption  of  that  material.  The  refiners,  with  more  than  three  times  the  volume, 
only  added  $25,315,357,  or  about  10  pes  cent,  clearly  demonstrating  the  small  service 
performed,  the  foreign  producers  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  money  paid  out. 

If  no  other  reason  was  advanced  for  a  tariff  on  sugar  equalizing  the  cost  of  production 
in  America  andnst  these  foreign  sugars,  they  should  pay  revenue  sufficient  to  properly 
compensate  the  American  Government  for  the  market  demand  it  furnishes.  In  lieu 
of  the  small  service  performed,  the  minimum  of  capital  distributed  to  American  labor 
and  in  support  of  the  Government,  this  foreign  sugar  should  pay  an  entrance  fee  for 
the  privilege  enjoyed  to  in  a  degree  approach  the  American  who  performs  the  same 
kincl  of  service  and  has  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article.  An  increase  in  the 
tariff  against  Cuban  su^  should  be  levied  this  amount,  regardless  of  any  effect  on 
American  sugar  production. 

Exhibit  No.  9. 

Imports  of  Cuban  sugar  to  America. 

June  30, 1918,  to  June  30, 1919: 

Pounds 5,488,711,032 

Value $290,732,477 

The  av^sge  price  per  pound $0. 05297 

Average  cost  (Wright) $0.04104 

Profit  per  pound $0. 01193 

Crop  sold  for $290,732,477 

Crop  cost $225,216,700 

Piofit  (over  29  per  cent) $65,515,777 

June  30, 1919,  to  June  30,  1920: 

Pounds 6,905,709,612 

Value $696,275,578 

Average  price  per  pound $0. 08635 

Avenge  cost  price  per  pound  (Wright) $0. 04104 

Ptofit  (110.4  per  cent) $0.04531 

Crop  sold  for $596,275,578 

Crop  cost $283,410,322 

Profit  (110.4  per  cent) $312,865,256 

June  30, 1920,  to  June  30, 1921: 

Pounds 4,925,630,506 

Value $378,209,386 

Average  price  per  pound $0.07678 

Average  cost  per  pound  (Wright) $0.  04104 

Profit $0.03574 

Crop  sold  for $378,209,386 

Cropcoet $202,147,875 

Profit (87  per  cent) $176,061,511 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


[Statistical  Abstract,  1920,  p.  809.) 

Cents  per  poazMl. 

Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1913 2. 19 

War  Industries  Board,  cost L45 


Profit. 


74 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1912 02S1 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar,  1912 0145 

Profit 0136 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1914. » 0201 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar,  1914 0145 


Profit 0066 


Average  value  Cuban  sugar,  1915. 0321 

Average  cost  Cuban  sugar  1915  (Wright) 0170 


Profit. 


0151 


Recapitulation  fiscal  yeatB  ending  June  SO. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Selling  price. 

Cost. 

Profit. 

1919 ...i 

5r488,711,032 
6,905,709,612 
4,925,630,505 

$290,732,477 
596,275,578 
378,209,386 

$225,216,700 
283,410,322 
202,147,875 

f65,  515,777 

312,865.23f^ 
176,061.511 

1920 

1921 ; 

Total 

17,320,051,149 

1,265,217,441 

710,774,897 

551,442,544 

Exhibit  No.  10. 

Exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  Cuba. 
[Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  June,  1920,  and  June,  1921.1 


Article. 


Sugar-mill  machinery  (value) . 


12  months  ending  June — 


1918 


$11,760,246 


1919 


$10,132,593 


1920 


$15,471,518 


1921 


S29,106,909 


Exports  of  sugar-mill  machinery  to  Cuba  for  the  6  months  ending  June,  1921, 
$7,269,466.    (Department  of  Commerce  figures.) 

Domestic  merchandise  exported^  quantities  and  valv^,  by  articles,  calendar  years  192  i 

to  1920. 

(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1920.] 


Articles. 


Sugar-mill  machinery $2,766,156 


1911 


1912 


$2,375,929 


1913 


$2,818»953 


1914 


$1,814,137 


1915 


s^a62,«n 


Articles. 


Sugar-mill  machinery. 


1916 


$0,058,347 


1917 


$11,471,779 


1918 


$9,468,511 


1919 


$13,805^940 


1920 


m^iBb^vn 
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TATEMEITT  OF  BOBEBT  E.  MILLING,  BEPBESENTING  AMEBICAN 
CAKE  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Milling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
rill  confine  myself  on  this  subject  to  a  very  few  remarks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  presented  to  this  committee 
5  simply  whether  or  not  the  American  sugar  industry  shall  continue 
0  exist.  We  have  what  appears  to  be  a  three-cornered  fight  here — 
hc»  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  as  against  the  American 
ofiner  and  the  Cuban  producer,  the  Cuban  producers  and  the  Ameri- 
can refiners  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  producer  on  the  other. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  these  tariff  fights  since  there  has  been 
i  development  of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States.  For  manv  years  prior  to  1913  there  was  very  little  opposition 
:o  a  sugar  tariff  by  the  refiners  or  importers  from  any  section.  In 
'a«"t,  for  years  the  refiners  themselves  insisted  upon  a  tariff.  They 
lot  only  msisted  upon  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar  but  they  also  asked  for 
ind  secured  an  adoitional  tariff  on  refined,  and  when  that  additional 
larifF  on  refined  sugar  became  unpopular  then  it  was  imposed  under 
the  ffuise  of  imposii^  full  duty  on  all  sugars  testing  over  16  Dutch 
standard.  The  16  Dutch  standard  was  a  considerable  bugbear  to 
the  Congressmen  who  were  imf  amiliar  with  its  purport  and  especially 
to  the  layman.  It  is  simply  a  color  test.  In  other  words,  all  sugar 
sufficientlv  bright  in  color  to  go  into  direct  consumption  was  taxed 
full  duty  oecause  it  tested  in  color  above  16  Dutch  standard.  At 
last  there  came  a  man  to  Washington  by  the  name  of  Bass,  who  was 
vfry  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Dutch  standard.  He  appeared  before 
ilip  conmiittees  of  Congress  and  perhaps  before  your  conmiittee. 
You  gentlemen  may  have  heard  nim.  He  published  a  magazine 
cJlpd  the  "Gater/'  with  a  picture  of  an  alligator  on  the  cover.  •  The 
more  one  read  the  Gater  ana  Basses  articles  on  the  16  Dutch  standard 
the  more  confused  he  became  and  the  less  he  knew  about  it,  but  he 
made  such  a  fuss  about  it  until  at  last  Congress  repealed  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  1913  tariff  for  the  purpose  oi  seeing  whether  or 
pot  this  tariff  as  it  existed  or  the  permanent  tariff  as  it  now  exists 
Is  a  tariff  under  which  the  sugar  industry  can  thrive. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  speaking  in  the  interest  of  Cuba  who  pre- 
tt^ded  me  tells  you  that  our  industry  is  prospering  with  the  1-cent 
•luty,  but  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  Repubucan  Party  never 
gftve  us  the  1-cent  duty.  We  had  a  1.685  duty  imposed  by  the  Repub- 
ucan Party,  and  in  191*3  the  Democratic  Party  declared  that  we  should 
Dttve  free  sugar  and  gave  us  the  1-cent  duty  for  three  years,  in  order 
that  we  mignt  liquidate  and  get  out  of  the  business.  Now,  this  1- 
<>*nt  duty  was  on  for  three  years,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  it 
was  only  a  liquidating  duty,  that  the  industry  could  not  thrive  with 
*  1-cent  duty.  In  other  words,  we  were  to  get  out  of  business,  I 
think,  in  1916  in  the  spring.  The  war  came  in  1914,  and  this  Govem- 
ttfnt  being  in  need  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  1-cent  duty 
t^i^n  imposed  and /the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  publishing  a  state- 
i^nt  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  allow  the  duty  to  remain  in 
^•rder  that  the  Treasury  could  receive  that  additional  revenue  is 
^  reason  why  we  have  the  1-cent  duty  to-day.  In  1914,  when  the 
*w  broke  in  Europe,  up  to  1916  the  price  of  sugar  increased  on 
•<jciiunt  of  the  stimulated  demand.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  war  first  broke,  in  August,  1914.    Some  of  ow  cane  producers 
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who  felt  a  few  months  before  that  they  were  ready  for  the  bankrupt 
court  had  a  portion  of  their  su^ar  on  hand,  being  unable  to  sell  ii 
even  at  the  low  price,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  price  was  up  to  7  and 
8  cents  a  pound,  when  it  had  been  lower  than  3  cents  under  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  under  the  liquidating  1-cent  duty  imposed  bj 
the  Democratic  Party.  These  planters  thus  situated  recouped  con- 
siderable, and  the  industry  in  Louisiana  began  to  come  back  to 
normal. 

In  1917  there  was  an  acute  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  Food  Administration  was  organized,  and  at  that  time  refined 
sugar  was  selling  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  from  8  to  8^  cents  per 
pound.  The  beet-sugar  producers  patriotically  came  forward  and 
oflFered  their  sugar  at  7i  cents,  and  the  Louisiana  producers  conformed 
likewise  and  sold  their  direct  consumption  sugar  (yellow  clarified' 
at  the  same  price,  while  refined  sugar  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was 
selling  at  8^  cents  a  pound. 

Li  1918  the  Food  Administration  demanded  the  cost  sheets  of  the 
sugar  producers  in  the  United  States,  and  after  determining  the  ccgi 
of  production  they  determined  the  price  at  which  the  crop  should  be 
gold.  That  year  they  bought  the  Cuban  crop  at  4i  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Cuba.  The  Food  Administration  found  that  the  American  producris 
could  not  produce  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  4J  cents  plus  the 
1-cent  duty,  and  as  we  were  in  war  they  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  industry  be  not  sacrificed.  Tiie  cjuestion  arose  as  to  how  an 
additional  price  could  be  given  the  American  producers.  The  ques- 
tion of  imposing  an  additional  half  cent  a  pound  tariff  was  discussed, 
but  the  amninistration  was  opposed  to  opening  up  the  tariff  question, 
and  the  whole  problem  was  solved  by  the  United  States  Sugar  Blquali- 
zation  Board  adding  to  the  price  of  the  sugar  which  they  bought  from 
Cuba*  Q.38  cent  per  pound,  which  was  tantamoimC  to  increasing  the 
tariff  to  that  extent,  and  this  spread  of  38  cents  per  hundred  between 
the  purchase  from  the  Cuban  and  sale  to  the  refiner  yielded  a  revenue 
to  the  United  States  of  about  $30,000,000. 

The  control  by  the  Food  Administration  continued.  The  sugar 
producers  made  a  small  profit  in  1917  and  1918,  even  with  the 
restricted  price  placed  thereon  by  the  Food  Administration,  but  the 
industry  did  not  thrive.  Why  not  ?  Why  were  not  new  factories 
built?  Why  did  not  the  industry  go  forward  as  it  had  in  the  15 
years  prior  to  1913  ?  Simply  because  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence 
m  sucn  investments.  Why,  sirs,  the  beet  industry  in  the  United 
States  from  the  time  it  was  planted  by  the  Republican  Party  in  18W 
or  1896  increased  from  40,000  tons  in  15  years  to  over  700,000  ton.-}- 
over  1 ,600  per  cent.  Why  this  great  development  i  Simply  because 
it  was  imiversaUy  believed  that  suflicient  tariff  would  continue  to 
be  imposed  as  would  take  care  of  the  industry.  Capital  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  this  belief,  because  the  Republican  Party  was  ftJ^'^J^ 
willing  to  impose  a  tariff  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inuUJ?- 
try,  and  the  Democratic  Party  had  always  declared  that  it  would 
impose  such  a  tariff  because  sugar  was  an  exceptional  revenue 
producer. 

But  this  belief  was  dissipated  in  1913.  The  Democratic  V^J 
assumed  control,  and  its  leaders  declared  that  they  were  detennineu 
to  put  sugar  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  result  was  that  beet-sugftr 
stocks  went  down  to  where  they  were  almost  worthless,  and  LouisiAnA 
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>lantations  could  hardly  be  given  away.  The  only  owner  who  seemed 
to  be  able  to  farm  his  properties  was  the  man  who  had  before  encum- 
bered them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mortgage  creditor  was  forced 
to  furnish  funds  with  which  to  operate  the  property  or  foreclose  his 
mortgage. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  the  industry  from  ruin  during  these 
four  years  of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  was  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Great  War.  Are  you  ^oing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
administration — ^that  administration  which  declared  that  it  proposed 
to  place  sugar  on  the  free  list  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  would 
destroy  the  industry — ^when  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
returned  you  to  power  and  thereby  repudiated  the  action  of  that 
administration  ?    We  do  not  think  so. 

There  is  no  use  to  spUt  hairs  on  the  proposition.  If  vou  are  going 
to  eive  us  a  tariff  at  all,  give  us  one  large  enough  to  tafce  care  of  the 
moustry.  We  do  not  need  1  cent;  1  cent  will  only  permit  us  to 
cripple  along  with  constant  failures ;  1  cent  will  put  us  out  of  business, 
gentlemen,  under  the  existing  conditions.  Cuba  can  raise  sugar  for 
H  cents  per  pound,  and  that  island  will  raise  it  just  as  cheaply  as  it 
am  be  raisea,  because  they  have  the  soil  and  climate,  they  have  the 
sugar  houses,  and  have  very  little  expense  in  cultivation. 

Therefore,  we  must  have  a  tariff  that  will  give  us  something  over  4 
cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugars  in  the  United  States,  without  which  we 
can  not  continue  in  business  in  Louisiana,  and  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  many  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
will  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 
Senator  Calder  (interposing) .  What  would  that  rate  be  ? 
Mr.  MuxxNG.  We  would  have  to  get  about  2^  cents  against 
Cuba — something  like  3  cents  general  tariff.  We  might  get  along, 
Senator,  on  2  cents  a  pound  against  Cuba,  with  which  we  could 
exist;  but  if  you  want  the  industry  to  grow,  if  you  want  real  compe- 
tition between  the  American  proaucer  and  the  seaboard  refiner  and 
the  Cuba  producer,  if  you  want  to  stimulate  the  American  producer 
U)  the  extent  that  he  will  make  sugar  and  make  lots  of  it,  give  him 
the  needed  tariff. 

GcnUemen,  if  you  will  examme  the  record  showing  the  prices  of 
£uj?ar  in  the  United  States,  you  will  find  that  in  1870  the  refiner  got 
about  5  or  6  cents  per  pound  for  refining  sugar,  while  to-day  we  are 
having  it  refined  in  Louisiana  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  Do  you 
r*ot  see  if  we  had  no  competition  in  the  United  States  all  the  15  or  20 
refineries  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  get  together  and  say,  ''We 
^  not  refine  raw  sugar  at  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Our 
refining  chaise  will  be  2  cents  per  pound,  or  3  cents  a  pound,  or  pos- 
feiWv  4  cents  per  pound."  What  is  going  to  stop  them?  I  will  tell 
rou  what  will  stop  them.  The  best  people  out  in  the  West  saying, 
"  We  have  our  sugar  factories.  We  are  going  to  produce  sugar,  and 
we  are  goin^  to  produfce  it  at  4^  to  5  J  cents  per  pound,  and  we  are 
going  to  seliit  at  from  10  to  20  points  less  than  the  refiners."  That 
is  what  brought  down  the  cost  of  refining  from  6  cents  a  pound  to  60 
<^ut8  a  hunc&ed  pounds.  I  have  seen  refined  sugars  sell  on  the  New 
Orleans  market,  when  the  refiners  were  putting  out  of  business  the 
vellow  clarified  producers,  at  60  cents  higher  than  raw  sugars,  when 
*^  above  stated,  in  1870,  it  was  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  higher. 
This  competition  has  been  worth  something  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    The  price  of  sugar  has  steadily  declined,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  tariff  at  all  times  up 
to  1913,  especially  when  the  Republicans  were  in  power. 

Then,  why  the  necessity  of  all  this  propaganda  about  reducing  iht 
tariff  in  order  to  protect  Cuba  ?  Why  the  necessity  of  this  fright  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans  ?  If  you  will  turn  to  the  records  for  1913  and 
examine  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  you  will  find  that  at  that  hearing  there  was  also  a  three- 
cornered  fight.  The  refiner  and  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  producer  na 
the  other.  Congress  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  and  foimd  that  it  was  none  othei 
than  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  financing  the  association  and 
running  it  through  one  of  its  oflSlcials,  Mr.  Lowry,  who  was  toadyini: 
as  secretarv  of  the  association.  To-day  the  nght  is  the  so-calleii 
Cuban  producer  and  the  refiner. 

Who  is  the  Cuban  producer?  When  you  ferret  it  out  you  vnil 
find  that  the  men  who  stand  behind  the  guns  and  are  making  the  fight 
are  none  other  than  the  seaboard  refiners,  most  of  whom  own  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba.  In  other  words,  it  simply  means  that  the  fi^t 
is  all  the  time  between  the  American  producer  and  the  refiaiers;  an<i 
why  ?  Because  the  American  producer  is  the  only  competitor  that 
the  refiner  has. 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  restified  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  a  prior  action  and  also  testified  at  the  time  I  speak  of  b 
the  hearing  of  1913,  franklv  stated  that  at  the  time  his  company 
(he  then  being  president  oi  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.)  pui 
$20,000,000  into  the  beet  industry  in  the  West.  He  advised  agamst 
it,  for  he  could  see  at  that  time  tnat  if  that  industry  was  built  up  in 
the  West  it  would  be  a  competitor  that  might  destroy  the  seaboard 
refiners.  It  has  not  destroyed  the  seaboard  refiners,  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  refining  until  such  refiners  do  not 
make  the  money  that  was  made  in  prior  years,  and  this  shows  how 
near  correct  Mr.  Atkins  was  in  his  prediction  that  they  might  hare  a 
competitor  to  the  detriment  of  the  seaboard  refiners. 

I  can  not  feel  that  Cuba  itself — that  the  heart  of  Cuba — the  people| 
of  Cuba  who  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  American  people  for  giving 
them  their  liberty,  has  asked  that  our  domestic  industry  oe  destroyeoj 
Are  they  selfish  enough,  when  we  picked  them  up,  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  enabled  them  to  stand  on  their  feet — gave  them  thel 
monopoly  of  the  surplus  sugar  market  in  the  United  States  by  giving 
them  20  per  cent  preferential — are  they  imgrateful  enough  to  now 
say,  ''We  want  it  all.  We  not  only  want  the  market  for  the  excess 
consumption  of  the  United  States,  but  we  want  the  whole  market. 
We  want  you,  the  American  producer,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  ^o 
want  to  eliminate  you  entirely,  and  we  want  to  supply  the  entirel 
domestic  sugar  market  of  the  United  States.". 

That  is  what  their  proposition  means  if  they  can  succeed  in  inducing 
Congress  to  place  only  1  centdutyupontheimportationof  CubansugarJ 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  another  thing  it  means,  I  think — that  il 
you  can  destroy  the  American  industry  here  the  American  people  will 
pay  for  sugar  prices  high  enough  to  build  all  the  factories  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

Mr.  MiLUNG.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  that.     If  you  will  permit  the  seaboard  refiners  to  fix  th<»l 
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price,  they  will  fix  a  differential  between  raws  and  refined  that  will 
make  the  American  consumer  pay  an  additional  sum,  sufficient,  as 
suggested  by  Senator  Smoot,  to  build  all  the  refineries  in  the  United 
States. 

I  will  not  detain  you  gentlemen.  The  situation  as  already  stated 
is  just  simply  this,  that  we  need  protection  to  stay  in  the  business, 
ftnd  the  American  people  need  us  in  the  business,  and  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  would  be  lustified  in  destroy- 
ing the  industry,  but  we  do  feel  that  they  shoula  impose  such  tariff 
as  would  take  care  of  the  industry — make  it  thrive  as  it  did  from  1898 
to  1913. 

Think  of  an  industry  developing  1,650  per  cent  from  1898  to  1913, 
and  then,  with  the  abnormal  conditions  that  existed  after  that  time — 
the  war,  higher  prices — only  going  ahead  4  or  5  per  cent  since  1913. 
Why  ?  Simply  oecause,  gentlemen,  capital  did  not  have  confidence 
in  the  industrv.  They  did  have  confidence  in  the  industry  in  Cuba. 
It  was  there  they  invested  their  monev.  Having  these  investments, 
they  now  propose  to  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States  to  destroy 
the  only  competitors  they  have  and  give  them  the  entire  American 
fflarket. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  DE  B.  CLAIBOBNE,  BEPBESENTIKG 
SOUTHEBN  AND  NATIONAL  BANKING  INTEBESTS,  NEW  OB- 
LEANS,  IiA. 

Mr.  Claibobne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  setting  your 
Diinds  at  ease  on  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  the  South  is  not  voting,  in  a 
njeasure,  the  way  it  thinks.  You  may  be  astonished  to  know  that  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  Mr.  Harding  cast  a  bigger  vote  than  John 
M.  Parker  when  he  won  the  governorship,  and  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  South  that  is  better  thought  of  than 
John  M.  Parker ;  and  yet  Mr.  Harding,  a  Eepublican,  got  a  larger 
vot€  than  did  John  M.  f  arker  for  governor.  So  that  certainly  shows, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says,  that  we  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  what  we  have  done  thus  far. 

I  am  merely  here  as  a  banker  to  confirm  the  statement  that  no 
matter  what  the  polls  show,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  overwhelming 
niunber  of  banks  in  the  South  favor  protection;  and  they  favor  a 
'luty  that  will  absolutely  protect.  There  is  no  use  of  giving  us  a  duty 
Cimi  will  barely  aDow  us  to  live ;  we  would  just  as  soon  do  away  with 
:t  entirely. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  we  circulated  a  petition  and  we 
'I'tained  414  banks,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  banks 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolma,  in  favor  of  protection;  and  only  11 
I'Miks  answered  that  they  were  against  it.  You  could  not  hope  on 
•iny  subject  to  get  a  larger  percentage  than  414  to  11 ;  and  we  are  not 
liifough  yet  in  that  State. 

Let  us  take  the  State  of  Mississippi.  In  that  State,  where  every- 
^kmIv  is  believed  to  be  against  a  duty  on  anything,  one  of  the  highest 
fK-roentages  is  shown  in  that  State  as  being  in  favor  of  protection 
f'y  the  banks,  81  per  cent.  In  other  words,  273  banks  thus  far  have 
^»";d  **yefi"  and  5  banks  said  "  no."  You  could  not  expect  to  get  any 
'^ter  percentage  than  that.  Take  South  Carolina,  where  269  banks. 
*it  61  per  cent;  Virginia,  thus  far,  50  per  cent;  and  Louisiana,  80 

r^r  cent,  and  when  1  lef  t  home  I  had  quite  a  number  of  cards  which 
M  sure  would  have  brought  that  percentage  up  to  90  per  cent. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  short  time  we  hare  been 
working  there  we  have  254  banks,  and  I  believe  soon  we  will  be  able 
to  show  that  80  per  cent  and  likely  90  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  the 
South  are  in  favor  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  for  the  coniing  year 
anyhow. 

I  say  '^ligh  protective  tariff,"  because  in  the  past,  and  speaking 
for  my  State,  in  one  particular  industry  that  perhaps  I  Know  a 
little  more  about  than  the  others,  we  have  been  accorded  a  duty  oil 
and  that  is  sugar^  which  has  never  been  sufficient.  There  is  no  use 
consulting  statisticians  or  experts  or  anybody  else  on  the  subject 
You  are  dealing  here  with  the  matter  as  we  bankers  deal  with  it.  W< 
call  for  the  man's  statement.  If  a  sugar  planter  comes  up  to  me  aod 
says,  "  I  want  $200,000  for  the  year  1922,"  I  do  not  call  for  tht 
expert  and  say,  "  What  do  you  think  you  can  produce  sugar  for  in 
1922?"  And  let  me  see  what  he  has  been  making  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness, and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  nothing  to  justify  mv 
giving  him  that  money,  I  turn  him  down. 

You  gentlemen  can  have  all  the  figures  you  want  and  you  can  hear 
all  the  experts  you  desire,  yet  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  average 
sugar  planter  in  Louisiana  is  not  in  good  financial  conditioiu  I  ac 
satisfied  that  ypu  wiU  find  that  same  condition  in  the  Wes^;  and^ 
therefore,  why  ask  if  sugar  can  be  produced  at  a  figure,  when  at  th< 
end  of  20  years  the  figures  conclusively  show  that  nobody  can  mak< 
money  at  that  figure? 

So,  as  a  banker,  we  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  give  us  a  duty  on 
anything,  give  us  a  duty  that  will  allow  us  to  live;  give  us  a  dutj 
that  we  hankers  feel  that  we  can  talk  to  this  man  as  a  business  maL 
and  tell  him  "Go  ahead,  and  we  will  back  you." 

I  hear  people  say  that  1.60  dutv  against  Cuba  is  enough  on  sugar. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  fellows  have  occasion  to  lend  mone} 
based  on  what  they  say.  But  I  am  talking  now  as  a  banker  who  is 
an  officer  of  the  largest  sugar  bank  in  the  United  States — J  mean 
domestic  sugar — ^the  Whitney  Bank,  which  perhaps  lends  more  money 
and  does  a  larger  sugar  business  than  any  bank  in  these  Unite! 
States,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  honestly  and  frankly  that  we  are  nc4 
going  to  loan  any  money  based  on  1.60  duty  of  sugar  against  Cuba. 
In  other  words,  if  sugar  is  going  to  live  in  Louisiana,  we  must  have 
a  duty  that  will  maintain  that  commodity  at  4  cents,  or  that  coni- 
modity  is  going  out  of  existence  so  far  as  we  bankers  are  concemt?*!. 

I  can  no  more  lend  on  sugar  than  I  can  on  bonds  without  the 
necessary  margin,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  statements  of  all  the 
planters  I  have  seen — and  you  can  call  for  those  statements,  if  vou 
have  any  reason  to  doubt  what  I  tell  you — and  they  will  show  tiiat 
we  are  not  justified  in  putting  out  the  money. 

You  can  send  to  the  merchants  of  Louisiana ;  you  can  ask  the  big 
firms  like  Baldwin  and  Esherman,  all  the  hardware  and  implement 
people  that  sell  to  the  sugar  people;  ask  the  oil  men  how  they  feel 
about  their  bill  for  the  next  year,  and  ask  them  if  they  are  going  U\ 
sell  oil  to  the  sugar  planter  based  on  a  duty  of  1.60.  What  answtn 
are  you  going  to  get?    "  No." 

Therefore,  why  talk  about  our  ability  to  get  along  on  that  when 
all  the  men  who  deal  directly  with  the  industry  tell  you  that  the\^ 
can  not  get  along  on  that  basis.  ' 

I  merely  mention  sugar  because  I  could  talk  more  intelligent!  v  oi^ 
that  particular  commodity.    But  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  otJierdLi 
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'We,  as  bankers,  are  not  particularly  interested  in  any  one  thing. 
re  know,  however,  that  we  have  no  hope  for  success  unless  sugar, 
>tton,  wheat,  corn,  and  every  other  commodity  is  on  its  feet. 

There  is  no  use  of  being  deceived  by  the  figures  which  you  may 
et  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  about  all  the  gold  that  we  have 
nd  about  the  80  per  cent  reserve  against  circulation,  and  all  of  that 
:  11  ff .  That  only  proves  what  I  am  saying,  that  the  country  to-day  is 
n  a  bad  fix,  and  if  they  have  got  80  per  cent  it  is  because  the  people 
o^v  have  no  need  for  the  money.  There  never  was  a  time  m  the 
'* story  of  this  country  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  when  your  public 
Ti lilies,  your  steam  railways,  your  big  industrials,  your  sugar  people, 
our  com  people,  your  wneat  people,  and  other  lines  of  business 
lat  you  can  think  of  need  this  assistance  as  much  as  they  do  now. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  we  are  going  too  far  with  this  idea  that 
re  are  supposed  to  help  out  the  entire  world.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
^  simply  national  vanity  or  some  type  of  egotism  that  leads  us  to 
oHeve  that  we,  the  American  people,  have  been  ordained  to  save  the 
ritire  world.  You  have  got  yourselves  to  save  now,  and  you  can  take 
L  from  me,  you  can  go  all  over  the  South  and  all  over  the  West; 
ou  consult  your  western  Senators  and  your  southern  Senators  or 
nyl>ody  that  you  want  to  and  ask  them  how  their  financial  institu- 
io'ns  and  their  commercial  institutions  stand.  If  you  expect  those 
<sets  to  remain  solvent,  if  you  expect  those  values  to  keep  up,  it  is 
tp  to  you  gentlemen  to  give  whatever  assistance  you  can. 

But,  as  I  say,  that  assistance  must  be  given  along  intelligent  lines, 
rbis  is  no  time  to  compromise,  no  time  to  equivocate.  When  a  man 
f*mes  before  you  here  and  talks  to  you  gentlemen,  do  not  let  him 
II Ik  about  what  can  be  done.  Ask  him  what  has  been  done  and  make 
lim  show  you.  Do  not  let  any  of  these  theorists  and  these  professors 
(>me  up  here  and  talk  to  you.  If  a  man  says  he  believes  a  certain 
liin^  cAn  be  done,  ask  him,  "  Well,  would  you  put  your  own  money 
'lit  on  that  basis?  "  When  a  man  tells  you  that  he  can  conduct  the 
'»i;r.^r  business  successfully  with  1.60  duty,  tell  him,  "  Would  you  buy 
1  sugar  plantation  operated  on  that  basis? "  Or  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
u»?n^  I  will  lend  you  a  plantation  fully  equipped  and  I  will  lend  you 
i  su^ar  house  that  you  could  not  build  for  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
L^^i  or  4,000  acres  of  land,  furnish  you  the  mules  and  the  whole 
R-orks  if  ^ou  will  operate  it  for  next  year.  Do  you  know  of  any 
Aher  business  in  which  men  have  invested  $800,000  or  $900,000  that 
M'U  ran  have  the  use  of  for  nothing? 

I  merely  mention  to  you  these  facts  because  I  know  I  have  at- 
twdtil  mcNBtings  and  I  know  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
>j  you  gentlemen  and  theorizing,  coming  up  here  with  a  world  of 
statistics  that  prove  absolutely  nothing.  All  they  are  talking  about 
A  the  future ;  my  feet  are  guided  by  the  past  and  by  nothing  else ; 
»••  do  not  loan  money  qji  what  we  expect ;  we  are  not  promoters  and 
;i'.e  nothing  to  do  with  promoters.  We  lend  on  what  history  shows 
«xs  uken  place.  If  a  man  tells  me  he  is  worth  a  half  million  dollars 
itntJ  lie  wants  the  loan  of  $250,000,  I  say,  "  Give  me  a  sworn  state- 
f'jeni  and  let  us  see  what  that  half  million  is  made  up  of  ";  and  if  it 
1^  made  op  of  cats  and  dogs,  he  does  not  get  a  cent.  He  has  to  show 
Die    AH  1  ask  is  for  vou  gentlemen  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  anybody  tells  you  what  wealth  they  have  in  sugar,  cotton, 
'^ttonsoed  oil,  or  anything  else,  do  not  let  that  fellow  give  you  a  lot 
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of  dope  in  figures ;  ask  him  if  anyone  has  been  able  to  make  mone 
on  that  basis  and  to  give  you  the  names  of  men  in  that  busines;  an 
do  not  pick  out  one  single  instance,  but  take  the  business  as  a  whuk 
Take  the  cotton,  wool  and  sheep,  cattle  and  hide  business.  Look  i 
your  hide  companies  and  see  how  they  are  getting  along;  look  at  tc 
cattler  business  and  see  how  the  cattle  raisers  are  getting  alo&i 
That  is  what  you  gentlemen  want  to  see.  Do  not  listen  to  these  fe 
lows  who  are  going  to  tell  you,  "  We  can  make  money  on  so  and  ^ 
if  you  give  us  so  much  protection." 

t  just  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  a  banker  to  assure  you  of  I'l 
position  we  take.  As  I  say,  we  are  not  interested,  and  we  do  m 
care — if  you  want  to  put  the  sugar  business  out  of  existeari: 
Louisiana  is  willing  to  pay  the  penalty.  But  if  we  are  ^ing  to  h 
then  give  us  what  we  ask  for,  because  I  hope  you  will  do  me  li 
justice  to  believe  that  I  am  telling  you  the  facts,  and  if  you  wi: 
absolute  statements  from  the  individuals,  I  will  get  the  statemeoi 
But  please  do  not  listen  to  that  dope  about  what  can  be  done  c^*: 
year,  but  take  the  figures  on  what  was  done  last  year.  One  is  n'^i 
ing  out  prophesy  and  the  other  is  history ;  and  you  know  you  oi 
depend  on  one  more  than  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  time  I  have  taken  up. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  N.  PHAKB,  OLIVIEB,  UL 

Mr.  Pharr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Cob 
mittee,  not  knowing  until  I  arrived  nere  this  morning  that  it  woul 
be  my  privilege  to  appear  before  you,  I  have  not  prepared  a  writt^ 
brief.  1  feel,  however,  that  I  would  like  to  indorse  all  Mr.  C!aiN»n 
has  said  and  all  of  the  presentation  made  a  few  weeks  ago  bef«»i 
this  committee  by  other  representatives  from  the  State  of  Louisiani- 
Mr.  Chaffe,  Mr.  Boffers,  and  Judge  Milling.  , 

My  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  movmg  on  a  sugar  plantatii 
in  Louisiana  as  a  boy  7  years  of  age.  My  family  has  been  in  \] 
sugar  business  since  that  time,  never  lived  elsewhere,  and  art*  ^«i 
making  sugar  in  Louisiana.  Therefore  I  am  in  a  position  to  sav  tl^ 
what  Mr.  Claiborne  has  just  stated  to  you  is  absolutely  true. 

The  sugar  industry,  as  all  of  you  know,  has  unquestionably  l^< 
the  football  of  politico,  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  known  for  al 
length  of  time  in  advance  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  us  so  f j 
as  a  tariff  was  concerned.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  Ii«)"i- 
ana  sugar  industry  has  always  been  outspoken  in  favor  of  prottnt*^ 
tariffs,  not  only  for  the  sugar  industry  for  Louisiana  but  for  :) 
American  industries,  and  our  Senators,  with  the  exception  posj-iU 
of  one  or  two,  have  stood  out  boldly  for  protection  to  Americnn  i 
dustries  from  the  time  of  Randall  Gibson  on  down  to  Kansdell  fli 
Broussard.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  industry  to  prosij 
without  a  sufficiently  high  tariff,  but  the  figure  that  has  been  nunv 
of  2i  cents  against  all  sugars  except  Cuba  and  2  cents  against  Cnl 
will  enable  us  to  live  and  insure  us  a  slight  degree  of  prosperit 
Without  that  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  secure  the  necessary  ca[»i< 
to  continue  the  industry. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "Why,  then,  continue  an  industry  of  th 
kind,  one  that  demands  protection  higher  possibly  than  the  1>^ 
sugar  industry  of  the  West  or  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  our  insiilj 
possessions?"    We  answer,  not  with  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  mi^ 
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pardonable  pride,  that  the  sugar  industry  of  the  world  owes  a  debt 
a  Louisiana.  You  go  into  the  Tropics  to-day,  you  enter  any  large 
artory,  and  you  will  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  Louisiana  man 
it  the  head  of  that  factory  or  in  charge  of  the  chemical  department. 
iVe  are  educating  in  Louisiana  the  chemists  and  the  mechanics  and 
h(»  superintendents  that  are  taking  charge  of  the  large  factories  In 
he  Tropics.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  con- 
ajniers  of  this  country,  that  this  good  work  be  not  interrupted. 
Vside,  however,  from  this  incidental  advantage  to  the  sugar  pro- 
iu(ing  world  from  Louisiana,  we  claim  that  the  domestic  sugar 
mlustry  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
x)nsumer. 

If  you  destroy  the  domestic  sugar  industry  you  place  the  American 
Nmsumer  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  refiners.  This  has  been 
[iroven  in  the  past.  Whenever  Louisiana  sugar  and  beet  sugar  has 
•'>me  upon  the  market  there  has  always  been  a  drop  in  price  unless 
?omethmg  unusual  has  happened  at  that  particular  time  to  affect 
the  market ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that  has  been  true, 
and  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  of 
the  West  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  sugar  market.  If  you  destroy 
tht»se  industries-^you  do  not  have  to  help  them  except  by  levying  a 
wiffident  tariff — you  absolutely  place  the  American  consumer  at  the 
mprcy  of  the  refineries.  We  tnerefore  claim  that  it  is  an  absolutely 
dt^xDonstrable  fact,  that  can  not  be  controverted,  that  if  you  do  not 
furnish  Louisiana  and  the  beet  people  of  the  West  the  necessary 
tariff  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  produce  sugar  for  the  American 
pwiple  you  are  doing  the  American  people  an  injustice,  regardless 
»»f  the  injury  to  us,  because  you  are  placing  them  at  the  mercy  of 
thft  American  refiners,  and  past  experience  proves  that  they  are  not 
VPF}'  merciful  when  they  get  the  consumer  within  their  hands. 

It  b  a  question,  gentlemen,  to-day,  it  seems  to  me,  of  whether 
Cuba  or  America  shall  continue  as  sugar-producing  countries; 
whether  you  are  going  to  let  them  both  continue  or  whether  you 
«!>*  STobg  to  let  Cuba  furnish  all  our  sugar  and  destroy  the  industry 
in  this  country. 

We  believe  from  every  possible  standpoint  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  that  you  allow  both  of  these  industries  to 
<^»ntinue.  The  Cuban  industry  will  continue  despite  any  legislation 
yon  may  enact.  The  American-sugar  producing  sections  can  not 
/'irnish  more  than  half  of  our  necessary  consumption;  Cuba  will 
ftirnish  the  other  half.  Therefore,  they  must  produce  sugar — ^they 
♦  «n  do  it  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  they  can 
find  a  ready  market  for  at  least  half  of  their  product  in  this  country, 
tnd  we  know,  regardless  of  the  tariff  that  you  impose,  the  law  of 
"ipniy  and  demand  will  necessarily  regulate  the  price  sufficiently  to 
**nable  them  to  make  a  profit  that  will  insure  their  continuance  in 
tliP  business. 

Mr.  Chas.  Claibornej  who  represents  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
^^'^  Orleans,  the  Whitney  Central  National  Bank,  and  the  bank* 
^l^at  lencls  greatest  assistance  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana,  has 
•Mnitely  stated  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  and  the  resultant  condi- 
*""^  if  an  adequate  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  sugar  against  Cuba 
«  not  written  in  the  new  tariff  bill.  From  past  experience,  since 
*r  naibome  is  my  banker,  I  can  testify  that  funds  will  not  be 
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forthcoming  for  the  1922  crop  unless  this  honorable  committee  recom- 
mends adequate  protection  to  sugar.  Since,  however,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  2-cent  tariff  against  Cuba  has  unquestionably  heen 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Claiborne  to-day,  and  our  other  representatives 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  by  repeating  fa?ts 
and  figures  in  confirmation  of  this  truth.  I  simply  wish  to  stress 
the  point  that  it  is  now,  and  will  be  ultimately,  to  the  interest  of  tl« 
American  people  to  maintain  their  continental  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. This  was  unquestionably  demonstrated  during  the  World 
War. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  not  list^a 
to  the  pleas  of  Cuba  about  the  billion  dollars  of  American  money  thst 
is  invested  in  Cuba  as  against  the  billion  dollars  of  American  money 
that  is  invested  in  the  South  and  in  the  West.  We  want  to  stivs 
that  point  with  you.  The  investment  is  practically  the  same— a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  American  money  in  Cuba  or  a  billion  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican money  invested  on  American  soil  on  the  mainland  and  in  oyit 
insular  possessions ;  and  we  feel  that  certainly  we  who  have  invested 
our  money  here  in  the  United  States  are  more  in  need  of  and  more 
deserving  of  that  protection  than  those  who  have  invested  the.r 
money  in  a  foreign  country,  even  a  country  that  is  friendly  tc 
America. 

Besides  being  a  sugar  planter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  in  tlwl 
unfortunate  list  known  as  the  rice  planters,  and  the  rice  men  hai** 
asked  me  to  say  just  a  word  for  their  schedule.  It  seems  that  in  the 
general  tariff  bill  you  have  treated  them  very  fairly,  with  one  exo*;*- 
tion,  and  that  is  you  have  decided  to  put  a  certain  grade  of  rice, 
called  paddy  rice,  on  the  free  list.  You  have  done  that  on  the  requf>i 
of  certain  men  who  make  canned  foods,  and  I  think  it  has  been  veir 
conclusively  shown  you  in  this  brief  which  has  been  previously  ?«l«>| 
mitted  to  you,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  manufacturer  '.n 
this  case  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  damni?« 
done  to  the  rice  farmer  who  produces  this  low  grade  rice.  The  ilif^ 
ference  in  the  cost  of  the  paddy  rice  that  goes  into  one  can  of  ?*Kif| 
either  with  or  without  a  tariff  is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  \\ 
absolutely  can  not  affect  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer,  nor  mate^ 
rially  lessen  the  manufacturer's  profit.  On  the  other  hand  it  makH 
a  very  decided  difference  in  the  financial  results  of  the  farmer  whethei 
this  particular  grade  of  rice  is  admitted  free  of  duty  or  is  properl 
protected  by  an  adequate  tariff. 

BEET  ANB  CANE  STTGAB. 

[Paragraph  501.] 

STATEMENT  OF  GBAY  SILVER,  REPBESENTZNG  THB  AICBRICj 

FARM  BX7IIEAU  FEDBBATION. 

The  proposed  tariff  law  (the  Fordney  bill)  gives  to  the  American  prodiicerp  a 
tection  of  1.6  cents  a  pound  on  his  sugar,  meaning  that  imported  HUgar  can  not 
at  wholesale  much  under  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  means,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  consumer  pays  a  tax  of  1.6  ccnte  on  ovt] 
pound  of  imported  sugar  purchased,  and  that  the  Cuban  producer,  in  ordor  u^  n 
his  sugar  in  the  United  States,  must  accept  a  price  approximately  1.6  cents  l^^l^ 
that  received  by  the  domestic  producer.  The  consumer  baling  migar  at  retail  o^ 
pays  in  Washington  6  cents  a  pound.  Of  this  price,  1.6  cents  is  tariff  duty,  conetiti 
mg  a  consumption  tax  of  26.6  per  cent.  This  is  paid  willingly  in  most  caaoe,  to  pn>M 
the  American  producer,  but  a  tax  much  higher  would  be  murmured  against.  A  p<4i( 
which  requires  millions  of  farmers  and  laTOrers  to  pay  a  conBumption  tax  higher  ti*i 
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K  per  cent  on  a  necessity  such  as  sugar,  in  order  to  enable  a  comparatively  email 
umber  of  American  producers  to  produce  sugar  more  profitably,  will  be  in  danger 
f  repudiation  tinless  it  is  shown  that  the  higher  tariff  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Even  if  the  import  duty  were  trebled,  some  Cuban  sugar  might  come  to  the  United 
'tatos.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the  domestic  crop  of  sugar 
*ck8  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons  annually  of  supplying  the  Nation's  needs.  Under 
ku2«  condition,  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  policy  which  assesses  as  much  duty  as  the  traffic 
rill  bear.  Middle  ground  must  be  held.  Both  the  American  producer  and  the  Ameri- 
'An  consumer  must  be  protected.  Protecting  the  producer  means  to  assure  him  a 
Air  mnd  reasonable  price  for  Ms  products;  protecting  the  consumer  means  to  enable 
lim  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  suojar  at  a  fair  price,  which,  of  course,  includes 
encouraging  the  Cuban  producer  to  continue  sending  to  tne  United  States  each  year 
ii»mewhat  over  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar. 

A  better  policy,  as  rej^ards  a  suear  tariff,  would  be  to  adopt  President  Harding's 
it<>^oeed  elastic  tariff,  with  the  Fordney  bill  provision  of  l^^  cents  per  pound  on  sugar 
c«Un^  not  above  75  degrees  (amoimting  to  1.6  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar  of  a 
'<*»-dejcree  polari^cope  test)  as  a  minimum  duty.  This  gives  the  American  producer  a 
Protection  averaging  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  over  and  above  the  protection 
iie  received  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  emergency  tariff  in  May,  1921.  With  the 
[%>rdney  rate  as  a  minimum  and  with  a  possible  maximum  authorized  by  Congress 
L9  ^n  item  of  an  elastic  tariff,  the  President  might  fix  by  proclamation  the  higher  rate 
II  ikt  any  time  it  should  become  evident  that  American  producers  are  losing  ground 
in  the  detriment  of  the  country. 

A  DISCUSSION  OP  THE  TARIFF. 

The  United  States  produces  about  2,000,000  short  tons  of  sugar  per  year,  including 
the  dopa  in  Hawaii.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  amount  is  slightly 
leas  than  one-hall  ot  the  annual  requirements.  Most  of  the  additional  supply  is  cane 
Bai:ar  imported  from  Cuba. 

Vender  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  made  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
:  n  !d03^  the  former  enjovs  a  reduction  of  20  per  cen  t  from  the  regular  duty  paid  by  other 
cc  jntnes  shipping  proaucts  to  the  United  States. 

As  practically  all  of  the  imported  sugar  has  been  coming  from  Cuba,  this  discussion 
tf  txmited  to  points  pertinent  to  the  tarm  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

A  large  volume  would  be  required  to  treat  completeljr  the  subject  of  the  sugar  trade. 
It  wems  to  be  an  unwarratited  repetition,  therefore,  in  a  discussion  which  must  of 
oeceBdtv  be  brief,  to  include  numerous  statistical  tables  such  as  appear  in  the  survey 
prepaiea  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  reports  of^the  Federal  Trade 
&>omuflsion,  and  the  brief  of  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

For  detailed  statistics  on  production,  imports,  exports,  consumption,  and  prices 
(be  read^  is  referred  to  those  reports^  but  tnis  treatment  includes  several  summary 
taUs,  presenting  a  r48um6  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  pointing  out  several  pertinent 
fmtoieB  which  have  not  received  complete  attention  elsewhere. 

WOBLD  PBODUOnON. 

The  total  annual  world  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  about  20,000,000  short 
tCKuu  From  1912  to  1914,  inclusive,  each  year's  product  was  somewhat  above  this 
ubiont.  A  large  proportion  of  the  world  product  is  beet  sugar  originating  in  Europe. 
Is  the  year  1913-14  the  European  beet-sugar  crop  amounted  to  8,688,400  short  tons, 
bang  over  42per  cent  of  the  world  crop.  Of  the  European  product,  Russia,  Germany, 
azki  Austria-Hungary  produced  six  ana  one-half  million  tons,  or  75per  cent  of  the  total. 
Xc  cane  sugar  is  proauced  in  Europe.  Naturally,  the  World  War  had  a  deterrent 
cd«ct  upon  sugar  production  in  Europe.  From  the  large  crops  of  1913-14  there  was  a 
dechne  to  less  than  5.000,000  tons  in  1917-18,  to  three  and  one-half  million  tons  in 
i$l5-19.  and  to  two  and  nine-tenths  million  tons  in  1919-20. 

World  p«>duction  did  not  su£fer  as  greatly  as  did  European  production,  because  of 
support  from  other  countries.  From  a  world  total  of  20,602,768  short  tons  in  1913-14, 
there  was  a  decline  to  17,049,407  tons  in  1919-20.  In  other  words,  the  world  crop 
Uciined  onl  v  three  and  one-half  million  tons,  whereas  the  European  crop  registered 
A  decline  of  nve  and  one-half  million  tons. 

it  wafr  slated  above  that  European  sugar  is  produced  from  beets.  Most  sugar  pro- 
tluced  in  olher  regions,  on  the  contrary,  is  cane  sugar.  The  United  States  is  the 
xilv  nation  oatside  of  Europe  which  produces  beet  sugar  to  an^r  appreciable  extent, 
•ai  Uie  veaj  1920-21  b  the  only  one  within  the  1911-1921  period  when  production 
fcsrhed  1,000,000  tons.  Fkom  1913  to  1919  the  annual  product  did  not  vary  more 
*iuo  150,000  tODS»  the  average  crop  being  about  775,000  tons. 
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It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  increased  production  of  2,000,000  tons  in  coumxiff 
other  than  Europe,  making  up  a  goodly  part  of  the  five  and  one-half  million  Uii 
decline  in  Europe,  was  entirely  due  to  stimulation  of  the  cane-sugar  industry. 

CAN£*SUGAB  PRODUCTION. 

The  world  crop  of  cane  sugar  has  been  increased  steadily  from  10,136,092  short 
tons  in  1911-12  to  14,211,835  short  tons  in  1920-21.  About  four-fifths  of  the  caii<- 
sugar  supply  is  produced  in  Cuba,  Java,  India,  and  the  United  States  (induditi!; 
Forto  Kico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines).  Referring  to  the  production  table  Ac- 
companying this  report  (Table  No.  1)  it  is  seen  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
increase  can  be  credited  to  Java  and  the  United  States.  The  statistics  for  Cubiw 
however,  tell  a  different  story.  From  a  crop  of  2,142,000  tons  in  1911-12.  the  outpu' 
was  increased  to  4,423,519  tons  in  1920-21,  representing  an  increase  of  2,281,^1< 
tons,  or  106  per  cent,  within  10  years. 

It  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  world  crop  of  cane  mat 
was  increased  slightly  more  than  4,000,000  tons  within  the  past  10  years.  Tlu* 
increase  is  representea  approximately  by  augmented  production  in  the  folloviu 
amounts  and  countries: 

180.01' 

«!,»«» 

lOO.CM^ 

Si)/.t< 


Tons. 


Cuba 2,281,519 

India,  Japan,  and  Formosa. . .      740, 000 

Java 270, 000 

South  America '   300,000 


Africa 

British  West  Indies. 
Other  West  Indies.. 
United  States 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  undoubtedly  can  be  restored  to  the  prew 
level,  adding  thereby  about  5,000,000  tons  to  a  crop  which  in  1920-21  was  onlv  abo:£ 
1,000,000  tons  below  the  prewar  level.  Most  of  the  Indian  sugar  is  consozned  locaU^. 
and  any  increase  probably  will  go  also  into  such  uses,  without  affecting  the  werA 
situation.  Cuba  apparently  can  continue  her  heavy  production — probably  she  en 
even  proceed  with  her  steady  increase  in  production — ^while  several  other  countritt 
(excepting  the  United  States)  can  augment  their  sugar  industries. 

SUGAR  SUPPLY  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Production. — It  was  pointed  out  above  that  the  beet-sugar  crop  in  the  United  St3^- 
has  not  been  materially  increased  since  1913-14  with  the  exception  of  the  one  bit  ni'» 
in  1920-21.  Louisiana  is  the  only  State  of  the  Union  worth  considering  in  the  cut- 
sugar  industry  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  })roduction  in  Louisiana  has  reM^b^l 
its  maximum.  The  high  prices  and  jjatriotic  sentiments  during  the  war  did  not  r«eili 
in  any  increased  production  in  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines,  and  had  only  a  slight  Wi-* 
ficial  effect  in  Porto  Rico,  hence  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  under  present  roetfa'^i^ 
of  production  and  in  view  of  the  present  freedom  of  importation,  the  domestic  produf ' 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  increased. 

Total  production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  (including  Hawaii,  Porto  U:.- 
and  the  Philippine  Islands)  was  only  about  80,000  tons  greater  in  1920^21  than  it  hni 
been  10  years  previously.  The  average  annual  production  during  the  past  10  yciar^ 
in  short  tons,  has  been:  Louisiana  and  Texas,  236,451;  Hawaii,  597,959;  Porto  Ri»> 
430,734;  Philippine  Islands,  301,776;  total,  1,569,317  short  tons.  This  amount  of  *^-i 
sugar,  plus  the  average  production  of  beet  sugar,  amounting  to  about  775,000  ititi* 
makes  a  total  sugar  production  of  about  2,344,000  tons  yearly. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not  all  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Haxuraii.  Port 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  comes  to  the  United  States  proper.  Probably  the  annuj 
supply  of  domestic  sugar  is  not  much  above  2,000,000  short  tons. 

Imports.— SugSLT  imported  into  the  United  States  is  practically  all  made  from  ran* 
The  importation  of  cane  sugar  has  ranged  from  1,828,279  short  tons  in  1911-12  to  3,7N> 
321  tons  in  1919-20.  Of  these  amounts  of  yearly  imports,  H7  per  cent  to  W  per  <xr) 
came  from  Cuba.  The  actual  amount  which  entered  irom  Cuba  in  1911-12  v* 
1,593,315  tons,  while  in  1919-20  it  was  3,452,855  tons,  ropresenting  an  increase  o 
approximately  117  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  year  1919-;^20  was  not  normal  in  ih' 
sugar  trade.  Prices  in  the  United  States  were  so  high  that  importation  was  unusual  I 
stimulated.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  importation  from  Cuba  during  that  year  wsf  ri«r 
siderably  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  the  Cuban  product  comprised  onlv  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  imports,  whereas  in  preceding  years,  back  to  1912-13,  the  Cuban  prociuf 
had  averaged  about  95  per  cent  of  the  imported  supply.  In  1920-21,  while  tn«  tou 
importation  of  cane  sugar  was  only  296,223  tons,  less  than  in  the  preceding  ye«< 
the  importation  from  Cuba  declined  990,040  tons,  bringmg  the  percentage  of  the  in 
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It*  originating  in  Cuba  for  that  year  down  to  71,  which  was  the  lowest  point  within 
y€^n.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  1920-21  much  larger  supplies  than  usual 
mf-  from  sources  other  than  Cuba.  Reference  to  imporrs  (Table  No.  3)  shows  that 
irtically  ail  of  the  cane  sugar  imported  in  1920-21  paid  the  r^ular  duty,  and  as  the 
Pilar  duty  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  Cuban 
ity.  it  apF^ears  that  the  decline  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons  in  imports  from  Cuba  was 
%A^  tip  in  imports  from  countries  pa}dng  the  higher  rate. 

^nder  the  diflcussion  of  world  production  it  was  pointed  oyt  that  the  Cuban  product 
•Tcaaed  over  2,000,000  tons  annually  during  and  following  the  World  War.  The 
lU  on  imports  show  that  most  of  the  larger  Cuban  crop  hsuB  moved  to  the  United 
M^v.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  consumption  in  the  United  States  must  have 
crr'ased  grpatly,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the  domestic  production  remained 
)out  constant.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  occurred,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  following  section 
at  shipments  abroad  did  not  increase  materially. 

EijforU. — The  United  States  is  not  a  sugar-exporting  country,  although  during  the 
fvrld  War  this  trade  was  so  increased  that  in  the  year  ended  June  80,  1916,  the  ship- 
^Qti*  abroad  amounted  to  842,940  short  tons.  From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the 
2iitial  exports,  with  one  exception,  were  less  than  50,000  tons,  and  by  1921  they  had 
Kilned  to  386,718  tons. 

^^ppjy  and  consumption. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  sugar  supply  is  made  up  of 
•mf  Stic  product  amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements,  while  most  of 
V  balance  as  a  general  rule  comes  from  Cuba.  Consumption  has  ranged  from 
:>3.558  short  tons  in  1911  to  4,574,833  tons  in  1920.»  This  increase  of  nearly  1 ,000,000 
ttis  in  annual  consumption,  plus  the  exports  which  grew  abnormally  large  during 
)^  war.  will  a(x:ount  for  the  increase  of  half  a  million  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  im- 
c«ted  Cuban  sugar. 

TAHIFP  REOULATIONS — ^ACT  OP     1913. 

ThA  tariff  act  of  1913  fixed  the  duty  on  sugar  at  0.71  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  samples 
>«tiiig  not  above  75®  by  the  polariscope,  and  for  every  additional  degree  shown  by 
^tf  polariscope  test  0.026  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional.  Considering  96°  as  the 
T^raee  test  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  duty  under  this  law  would  have  been  1.256  cents  per 
«>(md.  In  view  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  arranged  with  Cuba  nearly  20  years  ago, 
it'i^r  the  terms  of  which  the  duty  on  Cuban  products  imported  from  Cuba  are  20  per 
eot  lower  than  the  general  tariff  duty,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  Cuban  sugar  under  the 
*<i:i  law  was  1  cent  per  pound. 

THE  EMERGENCY  ACT. 

Tb<*  emergency  tariff  law  increased  the  duty  so  that  it  amounts  to  2  cents  per  pound 
t^Q  96"*  sugar,  meaning  on  Cuban  sugar  (with  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent)  a  duty  of 
"  c»nt8  per  pound. 

THE  PORDNEY  BILL. 

^'aler  the  Fordney  bill  the  rates  established  by  the  emergency  tariff  act  are  con- 
mi^i  without  change,  the  average  duty  being  2  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  generally, 
Ai  1.6  cents  a  pound  on  Cuban  sugar,  g 

DESTINATION   OF  CUBAN   SUGAR. 

^•;tr  people  will  deny  that  the  United  States  is  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
Eurket  place  for  Cuban  sugar.  Nevertheless,  considerable  amounts  of  this  product 
-i'««r  \jten  shipped  to  other  countries.  Reference  to  Table  4  accompanying  this 
»?  <i  shiws  tMt  in  each  year  from  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  Cuba  sent  somewhat  over 
'  (i«i  iK>!>  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  about  1,000,000  tons  to  other  destina- 
•■  1-  Tlie  United  Kingdom  took  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
^•i-ct,  amounting  in  1919  to  881,920  tons.  If  the  records  for  1920  and  1921  were 
^^ailAble,  undoubtedly  this  tendency  to  ship  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
"^mXt^  iruuld  appear  to  be  greatly  accentuated,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  quite  common 
n>  TifMJge  that  in  the  fall  of  1919,  when  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
^'^tii  authority  to  purchase  the  Cuban  crop  at  about  6}  cents  per  pound,  other  coun- 
?*•>'«  took  Urse  amounts  of  the  sugar  at  this  (which  later  proved  to  be  a  very  low) 
r^^.  lad  sabaequently  shipped  the  same  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  a  tremendous 
r  <il.  This  partly  explains  the  previous  statement  that  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
•'-1  the  importation  of  sugar  was  up  to  the  high  general  average,  but  that  imports 
^ts  {\jx\a  were  nearly  1,000,000  tons  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Ivtf  dairaed  by  good  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  large 
'''-<S3  of  the  1920  sugar  crop  are  still  in  the  Cuban  warehouses,  having  been  held  be- 

•l%toba&  Wiltott  A  Oray. 
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cause  of  the  low  price  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  followii^  the  heavy  ahipmente  in  tt^ 
United  States  by  other  countries,  and  that  this  surplus  sugar  now  threatens  to  s«ac; 
the  United  States  market  and  destroy  the  American  producers. 

It  is  a  Strang  indictment  of  public  thought  by  economic  and  psychological  ooo'i^ 
tions  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  and  the  beginning  of  the  vear  fioUirvw 
ing,  when  consumers  of  the  United  States  believed  there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar,  atti 
were  demonstrating  their  readiness  to  pay  unheard  of  prices,  the  imports  of  bosk 
were  heavier  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  This  was  when  numeroos  fomjt 
countries  where  shipping  Cuban  suear  to  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1920  the  public  awoke  to  the  fauct  that  a  great  Burplus  of  siira: 
was  on  hand.  Prices  declined  rapidly,  and  much  of  the  laige  crops  produced  in  (uU 
that  year  remains  imsold. 

Cuba's  futurb  sugar  mabkbt. 

Concerning  the  possibilit]^  of  new  markets  being  found  for  Cuban  sugar,  two  facto 
demand  attention;  fiist,  tari£f  duties  assessed  by  the  importing  nations;  and«  spcc4\i. 
the  ocean  freight  rates  from  Cuba  to  the  country  of  destination.  Aa  Great  Britain  Km 
been  the  chief  among  foreign  nations  purchasing  Cuban  sugar,  this  phase  of  the  stadT 
is  confined  to  Biiti^  conoitions. 

BriHdi  sugar  tarijfs.Siace  Apnl  23,  1918,  the  general  tariff  assessed  upon  suear  i 
96  d^;ree  ^lorization  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  £1  2s.  4^.  pr 
hundrodweight  (112  pounds).  This  amounts  to  practically  $5.44  per  £ogu 
hundredweight,  or  4.9  cents  per  pound  if  exchange  be  considerdd  at  par.  GertaiaaiT 
no  other  bi^  should  be  assumed  for  computing  the  value  of  the  poiuid  sterlii^. 
because  undoubtedly  Parliament  or  the  cabinet  in  framing  a  tariff  law  did  nol  coniri«- 
plate  a  depreciated  standard  of  value. 

Ocean  freight  rates. — At  the  present  time  (December,  1921)  the  freight  rate  on  «£>r 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  Kin^om  is  $5  to  $6.50  per  long  ton,  or  about  25  cents  per  1* 
pounds.  Frei^ts  to  the  Umted  States  are  12  cents  per  100  pounds  to  Gulf  porta  a^ 
13  to  17  cents  to  New  York. 

It  is  seen  from  these  considerations  that  the  British  import  duty  is  about  Z.Z  cfzSi 

e)r  pound  his/her  than  the  United  States  duty  and  that  tne  ocean  fr^g^t  rate  to  th' 
nited  Kingaom  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  greater  thsud  the  rate  to  ^iL- 
United  States. 

The  United  States  import  duty  of  1.6  cents  per  pound  is  quite  low  compared  vt'.^, 
the  United  Kinjgdom  duty.  Even  with  the  present  duty  trebled,  Cuba  could  ihipi 
sugar  to  the  United  States  more  economically  than  to  England.  : 

American  consumers,  however,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  war-time  prices  frj 
peace-time  sugar,  which  undoubtedly  they  would  not  do  for  an  extended  p«n->i  i 
There  is  no  assurance,  moreover,  that  England  expects  to  figure  extensively  in  i!:^  I 
Cuban  sugar  trade.  It  was  only  during  the  World  War  that  Europe  began  to  dnv' 
heavilv  upon  western  sugars,  and  in  times  of  peace  the  former  trade  dianitok  iruil 
prevail. 

Tablb  1. — World  produeticn  of  sugar.  I 

CANE-SUOAR  PRODUCTION.* 
(In  short  tons.) 


Year. 


Cuba. 


JTavm. 


British 

West 

Indies. 


India, 

Japan, 

and 


Unit«l 
8tatas.« 


World 


1911-12 1  2,142,000 

1912-13 2,737,000 

191^-14 2,»l,aM 

1914-15 2,«7,427 

191&-16 3,akN,}<o 

1916-17 S,:<5*,5a6 

1917-18 3,&»,613 

1918-19 4,44sS3a) 

1919-20 4,177,686 

1990-21 4,423,519 

1921-22 4,406,365 


1,434,657 

1,527,5^ 
1,503,852 
1,436,S18 
l,512,3d5 
1,7S7,713 
1,991,746 
1,9S9,337 
1,4\»,U55 
l,696,ia) 


128,000 
126,000 
103,000 
79,000 
301,348 
21>,U39 
201,360 
231,136 
213. 6»3 
206,880 


3,014,797 
3,041,867  , 
2,851,613  i 
2,933,000  I 
3,403,933 
3,587,450 
4,U3,6a2  I 
3,U9,9B9  , 
3,732,5a6  ' 
3,752,000  ' 


1,532,000 
1,453,000 
1,665,000 
1,600»U8 
1,603,735 

t,6as,sai 

1.IS3,4» 
1,894,0«7 
1,421,386 
1,611,275 


10, ^IT  'J 
ll,Mfr  •C 
U,X^  •- 
11,9C^    . 

I3,**l    ■■■ 

1.\>C»  •   ■ 

li,ii:.Ni 


>  Data  moBtlT  tnm  Willett  A  Gray. 

*  Chioftv  India  (oonsmnod  kKaUy). 

•  Indiidas  Porto  Rko»  Hawaii,  virgin  Isiaads^  and  Philippina  Islands. 
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BIACKSTEAP  (WASTE)  MOIASSES. 


Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personaJly  represent  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  comphance  with  the  requtsi 
of  your  committee  the  men  who  are  here  to  be  heard  with  me  held  1 
meeting  and  requested  that  I  make  for  them  a  general  statement 
They  also  are  very  desirous  of  being  heard  personally,  as  tliey  hare  =■' 
much  on  their  hearts  in  connection  with  this. 

Senator  Smoot,  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  coulil 
make  a  complete  statement  yourself,  and  then  if  they  have  any  briefa 
let  them  file  them, 

Mr.  Chapman.  These  gentlemen  I  am  speaking  for,  in  addition  d 
the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association,  are:  Mr.  Oeot^  H. 
Forsee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association, 
and  Missouri  River  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr.  Liou  H.  Robertson, 
Abingdon,  111.,  for  Military  Tract  Shippers  &  Feeders  Association. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Jones,  BuUville,  N.  Y.,  for  Eastern  Federation  Feed 
Merchants;  B.  T.  Manard,  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  Fenick  &,  Ford, 
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idlers  in  domestic  and  imported  molasses;  E.  Wilkinson,  Birming- 
wn,  Ala.,  for  Alabama  Division,  American  Cotton  Growers'  Asso- 
ation;  Floyd  Wilson,  Lamar,  Colo.,  for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Icxico  &  Kansas  Alfalfa  Millers;  Mr.  D wight  Hamlin,  Pittsburgh, 
*,,  for  Pennsylvania  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr.  A.  F.  Seay,  St.  Louis^ 
[o.,  for  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Feed  Manufacturers;  Mr. 
.  B.  Edgar,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  Memphis  Feed  Manufacturers. 

We  are  here,  gentlemen,  in  opposition  to  paragraph  503,  which  is 
be  molasses  schedule.  We  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
icturing  business  and  in  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer  that 
Uckstrap  molasses  should  be  permitted  free  entry.  We  realize  that 
e  are  before  a  Republican  Congress  who  believe  in  protection  to 
iiucrican  industries,  and  we  also  realize  that  we  are  in  a  time  when 
.  is  necessary  that  our  Government  have  revenue.  So,  in  the  event 
hAt  you  can  not  give  us  free  entrv,  we  want  to  take  the  position  that 
be  rate  of  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  should  not  be  in  excess  of  one- 
)urth  cent  per  gallon  fiat. 

Paragrapn  503  now  specifies  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon  based  on 
S  per  cent  total  sugars,  and  an  additional  275  one-tnousandths  of  1 
eflt  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  48. 

1  would  explain  in  regard  to  that  that  thia  is  a  new  departure  in 
he  matter  of  a  tariff  on  blackstrap  molasses.  The  tariff  nas  never 
M*fore  been  based  on  this  total  sugar  content;  it  has  been  based  on 
i  polariscope  test  of  40**.  There  has  been  some  objection  raised  to 
he  polariscopic  method  because  it  is  said  not  to  be  as  accurate  as 
he  total  sugar  basis  by  the  Clerget  method,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
ii^r  graoes  of  sirups  than  blackstrap  have  been  by  this  means 
)ri)Qf^t  into  the  coimtry  at  the  blackstrap  rate,  and  it  has  also  been 
»&id  the  blackstrap  molasses  has  been  brought  into  the  country  and 
'Urther  extraction  of  su^ar  made. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  to  that  latter  claim.  There  has 
>f€D  to  our  knowledge  not  more  than  one  concern  that  did  that,  and 
1  believe  that  was  onlv  profitable  during  the  period  of  verj  high- 
)nced  sugar,  and  possioly  that  concern  was  also  able  to  get  m  some 
iigh-test^  molasses.  However  that  may  be,  if  it  is  not  presimiptuous 
Jn  oiff  part,  we  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  paragraph  503 
'herein  molasses  for  use  other  than  for  the  further  extraction  of 
WiTw,  or  for  human  food,  might  come  in — this  is  blackstrap  molasses 
I  n'fer  to — at  the  basic  rate  of  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per 

We  base  this  on  a  40  per  cent  sucrose  content  by  the  Clerget  method. 

1  do  not  bdieve  it  is  necessary  on  a  40  per  cent  sucrose  basis  to 
ti/eguard  any  further  extraction  of  sugar,  out  we  have  included  in 
)«ir  suggestion  a  provision  which  will  prevent  the  further  extraction 
rf  sugar  in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  There  seems  to  be  a 
^nneating  atmosphere  that  it  might  be  possible,  and  therefore  I 
■^  read  a  paragraph  as  we  would  suggest  to  have  it  amended 
hiding]: 

^tfi^raph  §03.  Mdaases  teeting  not  above  40  per  centum  sucrose  by  Clerget  method. 


^  i>io\'e  48  per  cent  total  sugars,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousandths  of  1 
^t  idditioDal  for  eiydh  per  cent  of  total  sugars  and  fractions  of  a  per  cent  in 
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This  amendment,  gentlemen,  would  let  .in  at  the  basic  rate  all  of 
the  blackstrap  molasses  which  is  the  final  residue  from  the  manofac- 
ture  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  15. 

Mr.  CHAPBiAN.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  15,  under  th* 
existing  law  it  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  value  in  Cuba  to-day 
is  not  to  exceed  a  cent  a  gallon. 

You  note  that  we  would  go  on  with  the  balance  of  paragraph  5<U 
and  leave  it  just  as  it  is  now,  so  that  molasses  for  tne  purpose  tt 
further  extraction  of  sugar  or  for  human  consumption  might  l^ 
affected  just  as  the  Fordney  bill  proposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  be  satisfied,  then,  to  change  that  4-S 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No;  the  48  per  cent  is  total  sugars. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  "molasses,"  so  it  reads  as  follows: 
''Molasses  and  sirups  testmg  above  40  per  centum"  total  8ugiir>. 
and  0.275  of  1  cent  per  gallon  ? 

Mj.  Chapman.  No;  my  suggestion  is  40  per  cent  sucrose,  which 
is  different  from  the  total  sugars.  You  see,  you  have  the  sucrose 
and  the  invert  sugars  to  make  the  total  sugars.  Blackstrap  mola3!!><^ 
tests  as  follows  by  the  different  methods: 

Sucrose  by  polariscope 22-*  i."* 

Sucrose  by  Clerget  method per  cent. .  C-*^ 

Reducing  sugara do 14-::? 

Total  sugars  oy  polariscope do. . . .  4l>->4 

Total  sugars  by  Clerget  method do. . . .  ^r^<l 

Gentlemen,  you  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  which  is  the  bas^c 
fundamental  necessity  for  a  very  large  industry.  It  is  a  fundamental 
necessitv  for  a  feed-manufacturing  industry  which  has  been  built 
up  in  tne  United  States  in  the  past  15  years  employing  at  leae^ 
$200,000,000  of  capital,  vdth  an  annuiJ  output  of  approximat^j 
3,000,000  tons  of  ready  prepared  rations,  employing  uiouBaiub  ob 
thousands  of  men — ^laborers,  salesmen,  office  employees 

Senator  Dillingham  (interposing) .  I  do  not  understand  what  your 
product  is. 

Mr.  CHAPBfAN.  It  is  a  balanced  ration  for  live  stock,  manufactorcU 
from  various  commodities,  of  which  blackstrap  molasses  is  the  basic 
material. 

The  use  of  these  feeds  has  grown  tremendously.  The  farmers- 
find  that  their  stock  do  better  on  these  rations.  This  blackstrap 
molasses  is  not  and  should  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for  com 
or  oats  or  the  home-raised  feeds.  It  should  be  regarded  just  as  w 
regard  the  table  sirup  in  connection  with  our  com  cakea  in  th«\ 
morning.     It  makes  the  stock  eat  more    com    and   home-rai^ef^ 

{products,  and  therefore  just  as  it  iliakes  us  eat  more  cakes,  th«| 
armer  gets  a  Quicker  and  more  profitable  turnover  in  fatteninfj 
cattle,  under  tne  old  methods  it  used  to  reauire  six  months  U>  J 
year  to  fatten  a  steer.  Steers  are  now  fattenea  in  75  to  120  days  b^| 
using  the  molasses  as  supplemental  feed — so  the  home  erown. 
Senator  Calder.  Is  the  molasses  mixed  with  the  feedl 
Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  handled  in  both  ways.  The  farmers  buy  larp^ 
quantities  of  it  in  barrels,  but  that  is  very  expensive,  because  of  tb^ 

I  Thb  i3  (ar  under  limit  of  40*  proTlded  In  tmersttcy  tttlff  acd  foraur  tarUBi. 
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iq>ensive  package,  local  freight  rates,  etc.  The  feed  mamifacturer 
iakes  a  ratioii  to  balance  the  home-raided  feeds,  and  these  balanced 
itions  caiTy^20  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  molasses,  just  as  much  as  the 
lixture  will  absorb;  and  then  these  molasses  feeds  are  fed  along  with 
be  home-grown  grains. 

To  show  you  something  of  the  demand  that  there  is  for  these  prod- 
cts,  I  would  like  to  read  you  quotations  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
218,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
November  of  tms  year.  The  Agricultural  Department  in  this  bulletin 
1  suggesting  rations  for  f attenmg  2-year-ola  steers  in  the  com  belt, 
a  a  tot  J  01  12  suggested  rations,  mentions  only  three  concentrates 
(her  than  com,  sils^e,  or  other  farm-raised  products,  namely,  cotton- 
•3€d  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  molasses.  These  are  all  used  as  supple- 
Qf'ntal  feeds  to  com  or  other  farm-raised  feed  stuflfs,  and  in  all  out 
wo  of  these  rations  one  or  more  of  these  three  concentrates  were 
i&med. 

I  think  no  argument  is  necessary  to  show  you  that  if  anything 
hould  happen  to  put  the  price  of  molasses  where  the  farmer  could  not 
unger  affoni  to  use  it  in  fattening  his  cattle,  he  would  have  to  go  on  to 
he  other  two  of  the  concentrates  recommended  by  the  Agricultural 
)''partment,  namely,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal;  and  on 
Kxount  of  the  increased  demand  there  would  be  an  increased  higher 
vrico  level  for  those  other  two  concentrates;  and  it  is  not  only  a 
natter  of  the  molasses  to  the  farmer,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  raising  the 
•rice  of  his  other  feedstuffs. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  a  cent  a  gallon  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  CoAPMAN.  About  a  cent  a  gallon  at  the  present  time.  Of 
Niurse,  we  are  laboring  under  very  abnormal  conditions  at  this  time. 
tfolass€s  is  a  drug;  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  even  the  domestic 

'Top. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  corn  meal  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
freight  from  the  interior  of  Cuba.  This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  the 
^U)^a^  tank  at  the  sugar  factories,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  instance, 
sAii  shipped  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  it  is  pumped  into  an  enormous 
iUirage  tank  which  may  contain  the  product  of  a  large  number  of 
:'i£:ar  factories.  It  is  pumped  out  of  this  large  storage  tank  at  the 
^•»aboard  into  tank  steamers  and  is  brought  to  the  American  seaboard 
wid  is  there  pumped  into  large  storage  tanks  which  may  be  partially 
Sli«l  with  other  molasses.  There  must  be  considered  the  expense  of 
'ih*  tank-car  service,  the  tank  steamers,  pumping  into  the  tanks  in 
Cuba,  pumping  into  tank  steamers  to  bring  it  to  our  own  seaboard, 
Mid  then  uie  freight  charges  which  have  gone  sky-high  since  the 
*'lvances  in  freights. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  the  consumer  a  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  depends  on  where  he  is  located,  of  course,  after 
pijing  the  freight.  At  the  present  time,  the  molasses  is  not  coming 
u"*.  &aa  that  is  what  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  that  if  you  act  upon  this 
'tlditioiud  duty,  blackstrap  molasses  will  not  come  mto  this  country; 
rt  js  not  coming  in  for  feed  purposes  to-day  on  account  of  the  low 
pn^e  of  grain  and  the  high  freight  rates.  It  is  a  long-haul  commodity ; 
I*,  must  come  up  from  the  Gulf  ports^  clear  to  our  cattle-raising  sections 
^d  into  the  dairy  sections  of  the  Northeast. 

Stnator  McLean.  It  is  considered  a  by-product  ? 
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Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  a  by-product;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  not  have  it  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  They  have  it,  and  that  is  the  point  I  am  coming  U 
gentlemen.  We  have  it  in  Louisiana;  we  have  it  in  very  souJ 
quantities  there.  For  seven  years  last  past  this  country  has  raisei 
in  blackstrap  molasses  only  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  tised.  In  othc 
words,  we  imported  92  per  cent. 

I  do  want  to  say  this,  that  the  feed  manufacturers  and  the  gcntk 
men  I  am  representing  have  no  fight  with  the  sugar  people.  W 
want  to  see  tne  sugar  industry  of  tms  country  prosper,  and  1  belii>t 
it  should  be  protected  on  sugar  by  a  duty  adequate 

Senator  McLean  (interposmg).  What  percentage  of  the  value  c 
a  ton  of  cane  would  be  represented  in  tne  blac&trap  molasses  1 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  nominal. 

Senator  McLean.  It  must  be  very  small. 

Judge  Milling.  It  is  small — 4^  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  a  ton  of  cane  said  to  be  worth  ? 

A  Louisiana  Witness.  Cane  is  worth  $3.85;  that  is  the  avemc 
price  paid  at  our  factories. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  what  would  the  blackstrap  molasses  h 
worth  ? 

A  Louisiana  Witness.  The  last  we  sold  was  at  2^  cents  a  gallic 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  get  how  many  gallons  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Four  and  one-haK  gallons  to  a  ton  of  cane — 11 

Sounds  to  the. gallon.  The  argument  I  make  is  this:  As  I  sa:< 
lackstrap  molasses  is  a  by-product  material.  The  sugar  people  v 
get  their  protection  on  then:  sugar  and  no  amount  of  protection  in  U 
world  will  cause  one  pound  more  of  this  bv-product  materi^  to  he  pr 
duced.  The  molasses  means  little  to  the  sugar  interests;  it  meuj 
everything  to  our  farmer  and  our  feed-manufacturing  interests. 

Senator  Calder.  About  8  per  cent  of  all  blackstrap  molasses 
domestic  product  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Eight  per  cent  of  all  blackstrap  molasses  used  ht 
has  been  a  domestic  product  for  the  last  seven  years  on  the  avera: 
In  the  year  1920  this  country  produced  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  bla^ 
strap  molasses  used  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  include  the  beet  industry  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  beet  industry  at  i' 
present  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  speaking  on  blackstrap,  whi« 
IS  a  cane  product. 

Quoting  further  from  this  farmer's  bulletin — ^I  am  doing  thi< 
leave  in  your  minds  the  idea  that  this  is  something  that  the  farm 
wants,  that  the  farmer  needs  as  a  supplemental  product  to  his  or 
feed.     On  page  51  of  this  bulletin  it  says  [reading]: 

Molassee  feed  and  other  miBcellaneous  concentrates  are  in  much  demand  in  «'ti 
sections  of  the  com  belt.  , 

Again  it  says  [reading] : 

Molasses  in  combination  with  other  feeds  makes  a  feed  that  is  very  paiaiaMr 

cattle. 

Further  [reading] : 

Blackstrap  molajsses  can  usually  be  bought  at  a  price  that  justifiea  the  h^rwier 
buying  it  by  itself  and  mixing  it  with  the  feed  grown  on  the  him,  I 
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And  the  item  that  I  particularly  desire  to  have  you  note  is  on  page 
2,  in  which  it  states  [reading] : 

In  Illinois  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  constitute  the  bulk  of  concentrates  in 
»rly  equal  proportions.  In  Iowa  the  records  indicate  the  use  of  molasses  feed  to  be 
I  general  as  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  combined. 

Further,  it  says  [reading] : 

Molasses  or  any  other  sweet  feed  in  the  rations  can  be  fed  until  shipping  time 
ithout  bad  effects. 

We  are  submitting  statements  showing  the  imports  of  blackstrap 
fiolasses  since  the  year  1914,  official  figures,  which  I  will  not  take 
be  time  to  read;  also  the  American  production  of  blackstrap  molasses 
s  taken  from  the  yearbook  published  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Manters'  Association  of  New  Orleans.  I  have  done  this  to  substan- 
iate  the  statement  I  have  just  made  in  regard  to  the  quantities 
mported  as  related  to  the  quantities  produced  in  this  country. 
aIt.  Chapman.  I  desire  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  magni- 
ude  of  this  feed-manufacturing  business.  The  principal  use  of 
>lackstrap  molasses  in  times  of  peace  is  in  compounding  feeds  for 
ivp  stock.  In  the  past  10  or  15  years  an  enormous  industry  has  been 
)uilt  up  in  this  country  manufacturing  balanced  rations  of  all  kinds 
lor  live  stock,  using  it  as  the  essential  basic  ingredient.  Large  fac- 
tories employing  thousands  and  thousands  of  laborers  and  other 
employees,  with  investments  probably  totaling  $200,000,000,  and 
producing  approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  balanced  rations,  are 
!'»cated  in  every  section  of  the  country.  In  fact,  in  some  centers  the 
tnixed-feed  industry  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries.  Aside 
from  these  industries  located  at  the  principal  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  miUs  are  situated  principally  in  the  leading  railroad  centers 
east  of  the  Rocky  Moun tarns. 

Mills  manufacturing  these  mixed  feeds  are  located  about  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  5;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  2;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  2;  Clinton,  Iowa, 
2;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  2;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2;  East  St.  Louis,  IlL,  5; 
Cairo.  111.,  2;  Peoria,  111.,  2;  Chicago,  111.,  8;  Hamumond,  Ind.,  3; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4; 
Rtisburgh,  Pa.,  2;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  5;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  12,  Nashville, 
Ti*iin.,  3;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  4.  And  a  gentleman  just  here  from 
Memphis  has  told  me  that  there  are  at  least  $6,000,000  invested  in 
plants  in  Memphis,  and  those  plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
3,3<)0  tons  of  mixed  feed. 

At  XashviDe,  Tenn..  there  are  3;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  4;  and  then  there 
We  hundreds  of  small  plants  controlled  by  farmers  and  cooperative 
4^^>fK:iations  for  local  feeding  interests.  In  virtually  all  of  tne  prin- 
cipal cities  other  than  I  have  named  there  are  single  manufacturing 
liUnts. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  for  poultry  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  but  it  will  be.  There  is  a  movement  on 
f-^t  in  that  direction;  there  have  been  experiments  made,  and  it  is 
B>ing  to  be  used. 

It  is  being  used  for  the  fattening  of  sheep  in  very  large  quantities, 
^^e  concern  in  Illinois  that  fattens  somethmg  like  50,000  sheep  uses 
mJassea  as  a  fattener. 

,  U  it  is  the  desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  a  high  tariff  will  defeat 
'!^t  purpose,  because  molasses  will  not  come  in. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  would  you  use  in  place  of  it  t 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  just  will  not  be  used  if  it  is  too  high  in  price. 
and  the  farmers  will  have  to  make  slower  and  more  expensive  ^aiifi 
in  their  feeding  operations,  and  go  back  to  the  old  long-period  metlioi 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  the  schedule.  Where  Bot 
above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  as  the  basic  rate  of  one-fourth  cent  p^r 
gallon  is  proposed  by  paragraph  503. 

There  is  no  blackstrap  molasses,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tests  &3 
low  as  48  per  cent  total  sugars.  Extremely  rare  instances  occur 
where  such  a  test  is  shown,  but  when  we  get  such  a  low  test  we  us 
suspicious  of  that  molasses,  and  feel  that  it  nas  been  adulterated. 

We  will  submit  for  the  record,  gentlemen,  statements  of  the  thre* 
leading  importers  of  blackstrap  molasses,  covering  something  oyie: 
150  cargoes,  in  one  instance  the  importations  of  one  concern  rumiii«: 
back  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  and  we  are  showing  you  the  chemh 
cal  analysis  and  showing  you  the  total  sugar  analysis  made  of  th«e 
cargoes  at  the  time  they  came  in,  and  we  do  likewise  with  two  other 
of  tne  leading  importers.  You  will  note  that  the  total  susar  cont^'Di 
on  these  shipments  of  blackstrap  average  54  per  cent  tot^  sugars  ht 
the  Clerget  method.  Rarely  does  one  get  down  to  48,  which  is  lb 
basic  figure  on  this  one-fourth  cent  tariff  as  proposed  by  the  FordE»?T 
bill.  Occasionally  one  will  come  in  as  high  as  60  per  cent  lotil 
sugars,  but  the  general  average  is  54. 

(See  Exhibits  A,  B,  1,  and  2  in  brief.) 

ilr.  Chapman.  As  the  Fordney  bill  is  passed,  virtually  nothin* 
will  come  in  at  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon,  although  we  fed  that  the 
House  thought  that  they  were  placing  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
gallon  on  blackstrap  molasses.  We  oase  our  opinion  in  regard  l« 
this  on  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  Minneapolis  feed  manufacturers 
from  Congressman  Fordney,  in  which  Mr.  Fordney  stated  thAt  tbe 
committee  understood  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  would  testundtf 
48.  So  that  we  believe  that  the  House  intended  to  allow  iJl  black- 
strap molasses  to  come  in  at  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Fordney  bill  would  assess  a  duty  on  the  average  blackj 
strap  molasses  of  1|  cents  per  gallon  or  over.  Basing  it  on  *M 
average  of  54  per  cent  total  sugars  and  slightly  more  than  one-found 
cent  for  each  1  per  cent  total  sugars  over  48  per  cent,  there  woul<i 
be  six  additional  quarter  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  if  it  all  came  in  at  54  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  If  it  all  came  in  at  54,  but  54  is  the  average.  Soni 
of  it  runs  as  high  as  60,  and  on  that  high-testing  molasses  vou  cai 
readily  see  we  would  then  pay  over  3  cents  per  gallon,  in  Tact,  3 
cents;  there  would  be  another  six  points. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  they  allow  the  60  per  cent  in  molasses' 

Mr.  Chapman.  Blackstrap  molasses  is  not  a  uniform  commodity 
it  never  has  been  and  probably  never  will  be.    It  varies  greatly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  not  that  come  about  by  the  failure  <^ 
extraction  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  is  one  reason.  The  condition  of  the  cane,  soi 
conditions,  weather  conditions,  efficiency  of  the  extraction  jplani 
all  have  their  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  blackstrap  molasse*^ 
It  has  been  suggested,  "Why  do  you  not  keep  the  high-grade  sttw 
separate,  as  it  is  worth  more  and  it  should  pay  more  duty  i*'  TheJi 
is  no  way  to  do  that;  it  is  not  possible. 
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This  molasses,  which  comes  largely  from  the  interior  of  Cuba,  is 
lude  at  sugar  plants  in  the  intenor.  The  sugar  content  of  black- 
trap  molasses  is  dependent  upon  a  great  many  factors:  The  run  of 
inlay  from  a  given  factory  may  test  differently  from  the  run  of 
omorrow.  The  molasses  from  an  individual  factory  is  all  run  into 
I  large  vat.  The  run  of  to-day  must  be  mixed  with  the  run  of 
omorrow,  and  this  run  of  several  weeks  or  months  may  be  stored 
n  one  vat.  This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  the  storage  tank  at  the 
ugar  factory,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  and  shipped  in 
ank  cars  to  the  seaboard  and  put  into  an  enormous  storage  tank 
rliich  may  contain  the  product  of  a  large  number  of  sugar  factories. 
X  ran  not  be  kept  separate  and  is  all  run  together,  it  is  pumped 
}\ii  of  this  large  storage  tank  at  the  seaboard  into  tank  steamers 
ind  is  brought  to  the  American  seaboard  and  is  there  pumped  into 
^ther  laige  storage  tanks  which  may  be  partially  fillea  with  other 
iiolasses.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Duyer  when  he  purchases 
)lackstrap  molasses  either  in  Cuba  or  in  America  can  know  what 
;u^ar  content  he  is  going  to  get. 

He  may  buy  on  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  not  less  than  48  per 
:ent  total  sugars,  for  blackstrap  molasses  rarely,  if  ever,  runs  under 
hat  figure,  but  he  can  not  buy  on  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  run 
)ver  tnat  amount.  Blackstrap  with  him  is  blackstrap  molasses. 
lie  works  on  general  averages  and  does  not  and  can  not  discriminate. 
[blackstrap  molasses  in  one  part  of  a  tank  steamer  or  tank  car  may 
t'st  higher  in  sugar  content  than  that  in  another  part  of  the  same 
:ank  steamer  or  tank  car.  No  two  chemists  were  ever  known  to  get 
dentical  results  from  two  samples  drawn  from  any  particular  lot  of 
blackstrap.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  what  you  are  going  to 
jet  when  you  buy  blackstrap  molasses;  consequently,  there  is  no 
K'av  of  getting  more  money  for  that  which  mav,  under  the  proposed 
bill,  pay  a  duty  of  3i  cents  per  gallon  from  that  which  may  pay  i 
x*nt  per  gallon. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  your  brief  you  give  figures  showing  the  dif- 
ferent percentages  and  the  diflFerent  smpments  for  a  certain  length 
:»f  time  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  do.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  taken  here 
>ix  t^ical  cargoes  brought  into  this  country  from  January  to  May 
df  tlus  present  year,  and  we  find  that  based  on  actual  practice  as 
compared  to  the  duty  which  those  shipments  actually  paid,  and 
^iiiea  those  same  shipments  would  pay  under  the  proposed  Fordney 
L&riff,  the  increase  in  duty  is  370  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  committee  understands  now  your 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  if  there  is  any  special  question  that  vou 
w'ant  to  impress  upon  the  committee,  I  wish  you  would  do  it  and  do 
It  brieflv,  so  they  caft  get  the  whole  picture  in  their  minds,  because  it 
i>  a  rather  difficult  schedule,  and  if  you  expect  all  of  the  Senators  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  this  here  I  am  fearful  they  will  not  get  very 
much  out  of  it. 

^Ir.  CHiLPMAN.  I  am  fearful  of  that,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  just  impress  upon 
liie  members  of  this  committee  right  now  the  points  you  want  them 
J'>  ?et,  succinctly  as  you  can,  so  tney  will  understand  it  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  want  to  do  that. 
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Senator  McLean.  Have  you  got  the  quantities  tbere  ol 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  the  statement  of  importations  and  the  suie 
ment  alongside  of  it  of  the  quantity  produced  in  the  country. 
^  Senator  Caldes.  What  are  the  importations ! 
'  A&.  Chapman.  For  1914  they  were  71,098|507  gallons  and  Lorn 
siana  produced  11,000,000  gallons;  in  1915  we  imported  88,000,( 
gallons  and  Louisiana  produced  7,000,000  gallons;  in  1916 
miported  110,000,pOO  gallons  and  Louisiana  produced  14,000,( 
gallons;  in  1917  we  imported  140,000,000  gallons  and  Louisit 
produced  12,000,000  gallons;  in  1918  we  imported  159,000,000  gtl 
Ions  and  Louisiana  produced  16,000,000  gallons,  and  tluLt  is  tb 
^eatest  amount  that  Louisiana  has  ever  produced  in  these  yean 
m  1919  we  imported  156,000,000  gallons  and  Louisiana  producs 
6,600,000  gallons,  and  in  1920  we  imported  179,000,000  gaUons  in 
Louisiana  produced  in  that  year  10,000,000  gallons. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  this  blackstrap  moUiS'^ 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  alcphol  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  As  near  as  we  can  figure — and  we  have  coTera 
that  also  in  our  brief — ^in  normal  times  75  per  cent  of  the  molas^e 
is  used  for  feed  purposes.  In, war  time  Ve  figure  not  more  ttun  i 
per  cent  was  used  for  feed  purposes,  but  the  feed  manufacturer  in 
the  feeders  would  have  taken  imlimited  additional  quantities  < 
thev  could  have  gotten  them.  But  during  the  war  alcohol  was  i 
such  great  demand  for  powder  and  other  explosives,  poison  gas«< 
and  so  on,  that  the  alcohol  people  took  the  molasses,  and  I  do  lo 
think  that  the  feed  trade  used  over  45  per  cent  of  the  total  molass^ 
produced  in  the  country  and  imported. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  has  it  been  since  that  time. 

li^.  Chapman.  In  1920  we  believe  that  75  per  cent  of  the  mol&s^^ 
was  used  for  feed,  and  I  wUl  gladly  tell  you  wnat  we  base  our  opinio 
on;  we  base  it  on  the  known  figures  of  one  molasses  distribuic 
company.  That  one  company  in  the  years  1919  and  1920  averiLg^ 
for  tnese  years  over  40,000,000  gallons  annually  to  the  feed  trade. 

Now,  conservatively — I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  oil- 
importers  and  they  think  that  is  a  conservative  estimate — ^we  « 
not  believe  that  that  concern  handled  more  than  one-third  of  \i 
molasses  to  the  feed  trade.  So  that,  grantinff  that  this  one  conc»'] 
handled  only  one-third  of  the  feed  molasses,  during  those  two  ye* 
the  feed  trade  used  approximately  120,000,000  gallons  of  I>1a:] 
strap  molasses,  and  that  would  be  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of  ti 
total  importations  of  those  years. 

Then,  again,  in  the  years  1917-18  this  concern's  average  annu 
deUvery  to  the  feed  trade  were  21,000,000  gallons.  CS  cour^ 
those  were  war  years;  and  on  the  same  hypothteis  of  one-third,  t! 
feed  trade  during  those  war  years  would  have  used  60,000,000  g^i 
Ions  annually,  or  about  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  importatu*i 
during  the  war  vears. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  the  feed  trade.  It  i^ 
million  tons  of  molasses  per  year  of  imports. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  argument  is  that  it  does  not  dispU 
com  and  other  mixtures  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Only  to  a  slight  extent.  The  extent  only,  p« 
ticularly  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  it  hurries  the  operation;  it  tak| 
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licker  gains;  they  eat  more  com  while  they  are  fed  this  molasses. 

I  dairy  use  it  causes  the  stock  to  drink  more  water  and  keep  in 
tneralfy  more  thrifty  condition  and  consequently  eat  more  other 
ed. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  an  appetizer  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Just  like  your  sirup  on  vour  com  cakes  in  the 

oming.    The  cotton  planters  of  the  South  make  their  crop  more 

onomically,  as  these  molasses  feeds  are  safer  and  more  efficient 

lan  the  unmixed  grains  for  work  animals.    The»e  feeds  are  in  very 

126  demand  in  the  cotton-raising  sections. 

.\lfalfa  meal  is  not  used  appreciably  as  feed,  except  in  molasses- 

ed  mixtures.     The  business  of  hundreds  of  alfalfa-grinding  mills 

Ccilorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Okla- 
)ma  depends  upon  the  success  oi  the  mixed-feed  manufacturing 
ants.  Unless  tne  mixed  feeds  can  be  made  at  prices  at  which  they 
ill  sell  readily,  this  important  western  industry  of  alfalfa  milling  will 
>  down  and  out.  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  principal  ingredient  mixed  with 
classes,  and  what  affects  one  affects  the  other.  Alfalfa  meal  is  a 
ng-haul  commodity  the  same  as  molasses  is  a  long-haul  commodity, 
la  the  adyanced  freight  rates  haye  militated  against  both  of  these 
rlncipal  ingredients  to  the  extent  that  they  can  bear  no  further 
andicaps  and  still  be  marketed.  The  grinding  of  alfalfa  meal  to  be 
axed  with  molasses  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  and 
Bs  created  a  market  and  a  demand  for  alfalfa  raised  by  the  farmer 
k  the  country  surrounding  these  alfalfa  mills,  and  these  farmers  will 
I*  seriously  affected  unless  the  mixed-feed  industry  can  go  on. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion — 

First.  That  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  blackstrap  molasses 
reduced  in  the  country  and  the  lar^e  amount  required  to  be  im- 
orted,  the  imported  molasses  necessarily  fixes  the  price. 

Second.  The  feeders  can  not  afford  to  use  molasses  if  the  price  is 
icreased  as  indicated  by  the  House  bill. 

Third.  No  importer  can  imdertake  to  import  blackstrap  molasses 
D  an  uncertainty  of  rate  as  proposed  to  the  House  bill. 

Fourth.  Blackstrap  molasses  must  be  segregated  in  the  bill  from 
ther  molasses  and  sirups  and  be  permitted  to  enter  either  duty  free 
r  at  a  low  fixed  rate  of  duty. 

Fifth.  Either  the  basic  total  sugar  content  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
3ust  be  raised  to  an  amoimt  so  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  may  enter 
t  the  basic  rate — that  would  require  approachmg  60  per  cent  total 
%ars-H)r  it  should  be  arranged  to  ^o  back  to  the  polariscope  basis 
fit  as  used  in  aJl  previous  tariffs — 35  by  the  polariscope  would  coyer 

II  blackstrap  molasses;  or,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  protecting  the 
i%v  schedule  is  the  sucrose  content,  a  basis  which  would  consider 
*<fn)6e  only  by  the  Clerget  method  could  be  adopted.  The  40  per 
®t  sucrose  by  the  Clerget  method  would  permit  all  blackstrap 
•'jjasscs  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate. 

•^ixth.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Tariff  Information  Surveys/'  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  177  of  the 
•rJf  act  of  1913  and  related  articles,  dated  1921,  on  page  93,  states: 

Hie  tliridlag  line  between  high-giade  and  low-grade  molasses  might  be  fixed  at  55 
*r  f^m  of  sweetening  matter. 


»  ■» 
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The  Tariff  Commission's  suggestion  would  barely  cover  the  aver*^ 
blackstrap  molasses  and  would  mihtate  against  the  higher-testin< 
grades. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  like  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  it,  avoiding  in  it  renetitions  of  si«* 
ments  you  have  made  orally,  and  it  will  be  printea. 

BRIEF   OF  GEORGE  A^  CHAPMAN.   REPRESENTIHO  THE  AMSRICAV  FZXO  UASZ 

tMcTXTRERS'  ASSOOIATIOir,  CHIOAOO.  UsL. 

Blacks ti-ap  molassea  is  the  final  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  fr<ci 
juice  of  sugar  cane  from  which  no  more  crystalizable  sugar  can  be  extractod. 
not  suitable  for  human  food.    It  iras  formerly  all  wasted,  but  of  recent  year*  :.— 
have  been  found  for  it. 

Blackstrap  molasses  tests: 

Sucrose  by  polariscope 

Sucrose  by  Clerget  method per  cent. . 

Reducing  sugars do ] 

Total  sugars  by  polariscope do -l 

Total  sugars  by  Clerget  imethod do i 

Moisture do 

Protein do 

Ash do 

The  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  are  in  liquid  form  and  are  commerciallT  co 
talizable.  None  of  these  sugars  can  be  profitably  extracted.  If  they  coul>i 
sugar  manufacturer  who  produces  the  blackstrap  mola^es  would  do  it. 

In  normal  peace  times  it  is  estimated  that  an  amount  equal  to  70  per  c^nt 
amount  imported  into  the  country  is  used  for  feeding  to  dairy  cattle,  steei?,  b* 
muled,  sheep,  and  hogs,  either  direct  or  in  the  form  of  readv  prepared  balanced  rmu  -< 
These  rations  contain  from  10  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  blackstrap  molaaBOs,  the  1<«U' 
being  made  up  of  alfalfa  meal,  crushed  grain,  grain  screenings,  cottonseed  m**L. 
other  by-product  materials. 

During  the  war  years  probably  net  over  45  per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  «i 
used  for  feeding  live  stock,  due  to  the  very  heavy  demand  for  alcohol  requirr*: 
the  production  of  powder  and  other  explosives. 

(The  above  estimates  are  based  on  the  known  figures  of  one  distributinc^  •>•:.•  •- 
whose  average  billings  to  the  feed  trade  of  blackstrap  molanes  for  the  years  191  #  at 
1920  approximated  40,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  for  the  two  war  yeai*.  l>i '  i* 
1918,  21,000,000  gallons  annually.    More  would  have  been  used  by  the  feeders  id  i 
war  years  if  they  could  have  gotten  it.    It  is  conser^'atively  estimated  that  Uu> 
cern's  sales  to  tne  feed  trade  could  not  have  been  more  than  one-third  of  the  ai& 
used  by  the  feed  trade.    On  this  hypothesis  the  feed  trade  consumed  an  a'^  encv 
120,000,000  gallons  annually  during  1919  and  1920,  and  an  avenge  oC  ^\.i*v\  ■ 
gallons  annually  during  1917  and  1918.    This  is  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  a\  en. 
annual  importations  for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  and  more  loan  40  per  t^ot    : 
average  annual  importations  for  the  years  1917  and  1918:  it  is  fourteen  ttm^c^  «?-  r. 
as  the  average  annual  Louisiana  production  for  1919  and  1920,  and  four  and  «-i     .- 
times  as  much  as  the  average  annual  Louisiana  production  for  1917  and  191 S 

A  small  percentage  of  blackstrap  molaflses  is  used  for  the  production  of  vuxva*  12 
yeast.    A  small  percentage  is  also  used  with  calcium  arsenate  to  poison  laol]  w^- 
in  the  South  and  grasshoppers  in  the  Western  States.    It  u  also  us^  in  §mall  si 
tities  by  foundries  in  the  preparation  of  cores.    There  are  practi(*ally  no  othrr  k^  • 
commercial  uses  for  this  low  grade  blackstrap  molasses.    PracticaUy  all  d':'«A 
imported  blackstrap  molasses  comes  from  Cuba.    None  of  tlus  b  Uf<ed  or  i^  ^ui':• 
for  human  food. 

Its  principal  use  in  times  of  peace  is  in  compounding  feeds  for  live  stock.     \\  :t> 
the  past  10  or  15  years  an  enormous  industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  oountrv 
facturing  balanced  rations  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  usine  Blackstiap  mnlinprr  a 
ejsential  basic  ingredient.    Large  factories,  employing  Uiousanda  of  laboren  9 
men,  and  office  emplovees,  with  investments  probably  totaling  $200,000,Oit» 
producing  approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  Imlancod  rations,  are  located  ia  ^ 

1 1'his  is  lar  under  limit  of  40*  provided  in  cmerKoncy  taiitT  and  formar  Uriff.s. 
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•ction  of  the  couBtry.  In  fact,  in  some  centers  the  mixed-feed  industry  has  become 
)e  of  tlie  leading  industries.  Aside  from  those  industries  located  at  the  principal 
uef>  on  the  Pacific  coast,  mills  are  situated  principally  at  the  leading  railrosul  centers 
L!tt  i>x  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mills  manufacturing  these  mixed  feeds  in  the  leading 
'liter?  number  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo 5  ,  Hammond,  Ind 3 

t.  Joseph,  Mo 2     Milwaukee,  Wis 2 

'mwha,  Xebr 2     Minneapoljjs,  Minn ^ 

linton,  Iowa 2     Cincinnati,  Ohio 4 

*'*\at  llapids,  Iowa 2  |  Pittsbui-gh,  Pa 2 

t.  Loui?,  Mo 2  i  Buffalo,  N.Y 5 

U'-t  St.  Louis,  111 5  I  Memphis,  Ten n 12 

lamsill 2  I  Nashville,  Tenn 3 

\<>ria,  111 2  [  Little  Rock,  Ark 4 

liirago,  III 8  1 

Hundreds  of  small  plants  controlled  by  farmers  and  farmers'  cooperative  associations 
ir  local  feeding  interests;  also  individual  plants  located  in  the  principal  towns  and 
nil'*  in  practically  every  State  north  and  south,  east  of  the  Rock  Mountains.  In 
ict,  this  nae  become  one  of  the  large  industries  of  the  country  and  was  very  thriving 
intil  unfavorable  conditions  developed,  including  the  several  advances  in  freight 
iten,  which  plaxred  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  this  long-haul  commodity.  Since  then 
bi^  industry  has  been  stru^ling  for  its  very  existence.  To  continue  to  thrive  and 
upply  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  the  country  with  desirable  rations,  it  must  have 
ow-priced  molasses. 

Thft  industry  was  built  up  on  low-priced  molasses,  and  a  comparatively  low  tariff 
iaf>  always  been  placed  against  it.  When  the  railroad  rates  began  to  advance,  the 
Oflibttry  began  to  go  down.  Because  this  product  must  be  hauled  long  distances  to  its 
>oint  of  manufacture  and  consumption,  freight  rates  have  always  been  a  laxge  part  of 
til  roet:  in  fact,  on  the  imported  molasses  the  transportation  charges  have  always 
»een  the  greatest  part  of  its  cost.  An  increased  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  would  be 
he  equivalent  of  another  advance  in  freight  rates  and  will  put  the  finishing  touches 
0  thie  industry  which  is  now  struggUng  to  keep  going  until  conditions  improve. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  railroads  which  had  been  hauling  not  only  the 
'lu4^k.«trap  molasses  up  from  the  Gulf  oorts  and  from  Louisiana,  but  other  supphes  to 
h(*  mixed  feed  plants,  as  well  as  the  nnished  product  out,  saw  this  industry  and  this 
afve  source  of  revenue  to  them  rapidly  dying  and  endeavored  to  come  to  the  rescue 
'V  pranting  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  effective  June  10,  1921,  of  approximately 
-'  per  cent.  Even  now  with  molasses  selling  at  the  seaboard  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
tuown,  and  with  the  reduced  freight  rates,  the  entire  molasses  feed  manufacturing 
ndustrj'  is  in  the  throes  of  despair.  With  molasses  duty  free  or  with  a  low  duty  it 
nay  he  able  to  survive. 

the  beneficiaries  of  cheap  molasses  are  the  farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country, 
ihe  producers  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  dairymen,  and  owners  of  horses  and  mules, 
b^pecially  the  farmers  of  the  grain  belt  want  the  benefit  of  cheap  molasses.  It  is  not 
k  ^rain  substitute,  but  a  supplement  to  grain,  which  practical  feeders  have  found 
idded  to  their  grain  and  home-grown  roughages,  makes  these  materials  much  more 
vaI  liable  and  efficient. 

Molasses  feed  must  not  be  considered  as  coming  into  direct  competition  with  com. 
On  the  contrary  it  causes  an  increased  consumption  of  corn.  It  is  a  competitor  of 
Corn  in  feeding  to  the  extent  that  table  sirup  is  a  competitor  to  com  cakes  in  human 
cnri8umption.     Both  increase  the  appetite  for  com,  causes  more  to  be  eaten,  and  con- 


already  have  if  molasses  was  simlpy  a  competitor 
)bpxi^tizir^»  supplement  to  com  and  is  so  universally  considered  and  used. 

"^hould  the  western  cattle  feeder  be  unable,  through  the  high  price  of  other  con- 
c«  Mrateiv  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  molasses  feed  industry,  to  obtain  any  concentrates 
t"  k"'  with  bis  native  feeds  and  be  forecd  to  feed  out  his  cattle  through  the  old  and  long 
V^^fs  of  using  straight  grains,  he  will  be  deprived  of  a  quick  finish  and  a  quick  turn- 
vwraod  be  unable  to  handle  his  cattle  profitably  on  the  very  small  margin  which  ex- 
^  And  has  existed  for  several  years  TOtween  the  price  that  he  pays  for  his  feeder 
&tttf  and  the  prioB  that  he  gets  for  his  finished  cattle. 

It  formerly  required  about  a  year  to  fatten  or  finish  cattle  for  market.  Now  with  the 
^\  of  hlaclutrap  molasses  in  the  ration  the  animals  are  finished  in  75  to  120  days. 
Hitf  saving  in  time  obviously  decreases  the  expense  of  producing  meat.  A  large  pro- 
p^tinn  of  sweet  feeds  is  consumed  rigbt  in  the  com  belt. 
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Fanners*  Bulletin  No.  1218  makes  the  following  statements: 

Page  21 :  "Molasses  feed  and  other  miscellaneous  concentrates  are  in  muck  desua 
in  some  sections  of  the  com  belt.    Molasses  in  combination  with  other  feeds  mMXf±  i 
feed  that  ia  very  palatable  tq  cattle.     The  blackstrap  molasses  can  usually  be  }<hu% 
at  a  price  that  justifies  the  farmer  in  buying  it  by  itself  and  mixing  it  with  th^  f«» 
grown  on  the  farm. 

Page  22:  ''In  Illinois  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  constitute  the  bulk  of  coi 
centrates  in  nearly  equal  proportion.  In  Iowa  the  records  indicate  the  use  of  mobw 
feed  to  be  as  general  as  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  combined. 

Page  30:  "Molasses  or  any  other  sweet  feed  in  the  ration  can  be  fed  until ^u^t 
time  without  bad  effects." 

The  city  people  are  benefited  as  their  meat  and  milk  are  produced  betu?  la; 
more  economically,  and  team  owners*  hauling  costs  are  reduced. 

The  cotton  planters  of  the  South  make  uieir  crops  more  economically,  as  th-« 
molasses  feeds  are  safer  and  more  efficient  than  the  unmixed  ^ins  for  woirk  animi 
These  feeds  are  in  very  large  demand  in  the  cotton-raising  sections. 

Al£Etlfa  meal  is  not  used  appreciably  as  feed>  excepting  in  molasBSB  feed  mixttu^ 
The  business  of  hundreds  of  alfalfa  grinding  nulla  m  Colorado,  Kansas,  XebmL. 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  depends  upon  the  sucoess  of  the  mix«'d  ^^ 
manufacturing  plants.    Unless  the  mixed  feeds  can  be  made  at  prices  at  which  C-- 
rill  sell  readuy,  the  important  Western  industry  of  alfalk  milling  wiD  go  dov^  ^ 
out.    Al^fa  meal  is  the  principal  ingredient  mixed  with  molasses,  and  what  ^• 
one  affects  the  other.    Alfalfa  meal  is  a  long-haul  commodity  the  same  as  moU»4 
a  long-haul  commodity,  and  the  advanced  freight  rates  have  militated  against  ^» 
of  these  principal  ingredients  to  the  extent  that  they  can  bear  no  further  has ' 
and  still  be  marketed.    The  grinding  of  alfalfa  meal  to  be  mixed  with  m^^lA^ 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  and  has  created  a  market  and  a  demaoii : 
alfalfa  raised  by  the  farmers  in  the  country  surrounding  these  al&lfa  mills,  and  tih« 
farmers  will  be  seriously  affected  unless  the  mixed  feed  industry  can  go  on. 

Low-priced  molasses  makes  it  possible  to  feed  enormous  quantities  of  grain  tcrt* 
ings  and  other  bv-product  materials  produced  in  large  milling  centers  such  as  }iiai*\ 
aix)lis,  Duluth,  tCtmsas  City,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  etc.  These  materials  oth  -| 
wise  would  have  no  market  and  would  lar]^ly  go  to  waste.  The  molasses  mak. 
many  materials  palatable  which  are  otherwise  impalatable  to  live  stock.  MoUv 
increases  the  digestibility  of  other  feeds  with  whicn  it  is  mixed;  it  causes  livr  it^ 
to  drink  more  water  and  become  generally  more  thrifty.  Farmers,  particularl 
the  beef  cattle  raising  districts,  buy  large  quantities  of  barrel  molasses  when  it  can  t 
obtained  at  satisfactory  prices  to  feed  with  home-^wn  roughage  and  other  mau^. 
from  the  farm.  Molasses  mixed  feeds  create  a  distribution  and  use  for  hundie^is 
thousands  of  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  other  by-product  feeds. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  build  up  and  protect  an  industry  which  empi  J 
many  thousands  of  citizens;  which  encourages  and  makes  profitable  the^  laisifi;  I 
live  stock,  and  has  a  hu^  share  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  to  the  entire  pabL?| 

If  it  is  the  desire  to  increase  revenue,  that  will  be  defeated  by  the  high  duty.  ]| 
fact,  the  present  high  freight  rates  and  other  adverse  conditions  have  already  serioot 
checked  the  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  feed  purposes.  The  proposed  A^^\ 
as  covered  by  the  Fordney  bill  would  place  a  duty  of  more  than  1}  cents  per  lalH 
on  the  averaee  blackstrap  molasses,  ana  as  high  as  3}  cents  per  gallon  on  some  i  /  U:j 
high  testing  blackstrap  molasses.  This  is  an  astonishing  rate  when  it  is  realised  t^^i 
blackstrap  molasses  can  to-day  be  bought  at  gulf  ports  at  about  3  cents  per  caL  i 
and  recent  sales  have  been  made  at  North  Atlantic  ports  as  low  as  2  cents  per  s»  <•  I 
A  duty  of  almost  100  per  cent,  with  a  possible  150  per  cent,  of  the  market  pncv  lu '  I 
country  on  the  average  blackstrap  certainly  would  stop  its  importation.  It  is  un  ^^  H 
tionably  true  that  the  stoppage  in  the  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses,  if  the  pH 
po.>4ed  duty  goes  into  effect,  will  result  in  actually  less  revenue  to  the  UovenuM'l 
than  if  the  duty  is  arranged  so  that  all  bladcstzap  molasses  is  permitted  to  enter  4*  | 
rate  not  to  exceed  i  cent  per  gallon. 

H.  R.  7456,  on  page  82,  line  3,  paragraph  503,  provides:  "Molasses  and  «irv  I 
testing  not  above  48  per  centum  total  sugars,  twenty-five  one-hundiedths  of  1  cfl*ni ;  i 
gallon;  testing  above  48  per  centum  total  sugars,  two  hundred  and  seventy*fiv«  c«-l 
thousandths  of  1  cent  additional  for  each  per  centum  of  totol  sugars  and  mctiont  •''■  I 
per  centum  in  proportion." 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  proposed  duty  under  the  Ilouse  bill  would  ai'  ^ 
all  blackstrap  molasses  to  come  in  at  ^  cent  per  gallon:  that  48  per  cent  total  auo^ 
would  allow  all  blackstrap  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate.  This  is  not  so,  for  virtualiv  -I 
blackstrap  molasses  tests  as  low  as  48  per  cent  toiM  sugars  by  the  Clerget  m^^tlfoi'l 
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etennination,  and  in  the  rare  instances  of  such  low  test  the  molassi^a  is  under  suspicion 
f  having  been  adulterated.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  average  analysis  of  blackstrap 
lolaflses  would  be  at  least  54  per  cent  total  suears  by  the  Cleiget  method.  This  being 
)f  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  as  much  would  run  as  nigh  as  60  per  cent  total 
igara  as  would  run  as  low  as  48  per  cent,  and  the  duty  would  be  prohibitive  even  on 
J*"  average  test. 

The  baong  of  the  duty  on  the  percentage  of  total  sugars  is  a  basis  which  has  never 
<^n  used  in  any  former  tarifb.  All  former  tariffo  have  been  based  on  a  polariscope 
est  of  not  over  40°.  Under  this  test  all  blackstrap  molasses  could  enter  at  the  fixed 
ate  of  duty.  Under  former  tarifiiB  there  was  no  uncertainty  to  the  importer  as  to  what 
iuty  he  would  have  to  pay  when  the  goods  actually  arrived  in  this  country.  Under 
he  proposed  bill  no  one  could  be  certain,  within  a  possible  3  cents  per  gallon,  what 
be  duty  might  be  until  arrival  in  this  country.  The  Fordney  bill  ooes  not  provide 
be  method  of  determining  total  sugar  content. 

We  are  given  to  understand,  throu^  testimony  given  by  a  representative  of  the 
Cnited,  States  Bureau  of  Standards  before  the  House  Wa^rs  and  Means  Committee, 
lod  otherwise,  that  the  basis  al  determining  total  sugars  will  be  the  Clerget  method. 
i!  the  Clerget  method  is  used,  virtually  no  blackstrap  molasses  can  enter  at  the  basic 
"ate  of  duty,  unless  the  proposed  bill  is  altered. 

The  average  total  sugar  content  by  the  Clerget  method  of  112  cargoes  of  blackstrap 
ii\cila<gBe8.  imported  by  two  leading  importers  of  blackstrap  molasses,  namely,  Penick 
k  Ford  (Ltd.),  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  C.  U.  Snyder  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  about 
^4  ]*n  cent,  as  shown  by  the  following  itemized  statement  (Exhibits  A  and  B): 

Exhibit  A. — Total  sugars  in  blackstrap  molasses  received  by  Penick  <k  Ford  {Ltd.)^ 

{I'nc,)y  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Sucrose 
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25.6 

2a.4 

24.8 
29.6 
29.6 
26.4 
28.0 
26wO 
2&8 
2&0 
24.0 
2&0 
2916 
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31.2 
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Reduc- 
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10.42 
17.24 
20.84 
26.32 
18.52 
20.00 
23.81 
22.73 
27.78 
20.84 
20.00 
26.32 
20.84 
2a  84 
17.86 
19.23 
17.  S6 
18.87 
18.3.=> 
17. 8B 
16.97 
17.24 
14.50 
14.93 
19.23 
17.02 
IS.  45 
1&18 
16wl3 
17.54 
23.25 
19.23 
1&52 


Total 
sugars 

by 

polari* 

scope. 

method. 


Proposed 
duty. 


45.02 
45.64 
47.24 
51.12 
48.12 
49.60 
50.21 
50.73 
53.78 
49.64 
48.00 
50.32 
48.81 
6a44 
49.06 
4ou23 
48.75 
48.27 
4a  75 
43.86 
40.17 
46.44 
44.70 
40.53 
52.08 
43.42 
40.05 
42.18 


Per 
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CenU. 
a  25 

.25 

.25 
1.108 

.283 

.60 

.8577 
1.0007 
1.8395 

.701 

.25 

.888 

.481 

.921 

.5415 

.25 

.4562 

.3242 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 
1.3582 

.25 

.25 

.25 


40.13 

.25 

46.44 

.25 

48.85 

.4837 

49.31 

.6102 

40.12 

.558 

Per 
ton. 


$0.43 

.43 

.43 

1.89 

.48 

1.18 

1.47 

1.71 

3.15 

1.20 

.43 

1.52 

.82 

1.57 

.93 

.43 

.78 

.55 

.43 

.43 

.43 

.43 

.43 

.43 

2.32 

.43 

.43 

.43 

.43 

.43 
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1.01 
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35.16 
35.54 
36.03 
32.21 
35.24 
35.94 
34.47 
34.54 
34.15 
34.76 
34.53 
30  96 
33.58 
36.63 
33.33 
32.45 
36.26 
36.94 
32.85 
33.49 
32.94 
3a  73 
35.61 
38.45 
99. 60 
34.87 
34.52 
35.58 
33.67 

saso 

82.67 
37.15 
38.16 


Reduc- 
ing 
sugars. 


I 


19.42 
17.24 
20.84 
26.32 
18.52 
20.00 
23.81 
22.73 
27.78 
20.81 
20.00 
2a  32 
2a  84 
2a  84 
17.86 
ia23 
17.55 
18.87 
18.35 
17.86 
ia97 
17.24 
14.50 
14.93 
19.23 
17.02 
18.45 
18.18 

iai3 

17.54 
23.25 
19.23 
18.52 


Total 
sugars 

by 
Clerget 
method. 


54.58 
52.78 
56.87 
58.53 
53.76 
55.94 
58.18 
57.27 
61.93 
55.60 
54.53 
57.28 
54.42 
57.47 
51.19 
51.68 
52  90 
55.81 
51.20 
51.35 
49.91 
53.97 
50.11 
53. 3S 
58.72 
51.89 
52.97 
53.76 
49.70 
53.84 
55.92 
56.38 
56.68 


Proposed 
duty. 


Per 
gallon. 


Cents. 

2.0595 

1.5545 

2.6892 

3.1457 

1.834 

2.4335 

3.0495 

2.7992 

4.0807 

2.34 

2.0457 

2.802 

2.0155 

2.8542 

1.1272 

1.262 

1.5075 

2.3977 

1.13 

1. 1712 

.7752 
1.8917 

.8302 
1.7295 
3.198 
1.3197 
1.6167 
1.834 

.7175 
1.856 
2.428 
2.5545 
2.C37 


Per 
ton. 


$3.52 
2.68 
4.60 
5.38 
3.14 
4.16 
6.21 
4.79 
a  98 
4.00 
3.50 
4.79 
3.45 
4.88 
1.93 
2.16 
2.73 
4.10 
1.93 
2.00 
1.33 
3.23 
1.42 
2.96 
5.47 
2.26 
2.76 
3.14 
1.23 
3.17 
4.15 
4.37 
4.51 
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Exhibit  B. — Analyses  made  by  Dr.  Carl  S.  Miner,  of  the  Miner  Laboratories,  of  Ckir*"j* 

III.,  on  cargoes  of  Cuban  blackstrap. 


Steamer. 


Pate. 


Louisiana 

Nelson 

Louisiana 

Northwestern 

Louisiana 

Currier 

Nelson 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Do 

Alabama 

Currier 

Nelson 

Alabama 

Northwestern 

Ouffey 

Louisiana 

Northwestern 

Hegina 

Gufley 

Sun 

Nelson 

Do 

Do 

Currier 

Hegina  and  Marti. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Currier 

Hanify 

Nelson 

Hanify 

Do 

Nelson 

Hanify 

Currier 

Hanify 

Do 

Do 

Regina  and  Marti. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Currier 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Do 

Cubadist 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Cubadist 

Sucrosa 

Cubadist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mlelero 

Nelson 

Do 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Cubadist 

Mielero 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cubadist 

Sucrosa 

Do 

Mielero 

Do 

Cubadist 

Do 

Mielero 

Do 

Do: 

Do 

Do 


Apr.  13, 
Apr.  18, 
May  14, 
June  4, 
June  11, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  11, 
Oct.  20, 
Dec.  9, 
Feb.  6, 
Feb.  22, 
Mar.  15, 
Mar.  23, 
Apr.  12, 
May  2, 
May  7, 
June  2, 
June  10, 
June  13, 
July  20, 
Aug.  26, 
Sept.  8, 
Sept.  30, 
Nov.  24, 
Dec.  30, 
Jan.  22, 
Feb.  7,. 
Feb.  24, 
Apr.  6, 
May  8, 
May  26, 
June  13, 
July  6, 
July  22, 
Aug.  12, 
Aug.  20, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  11, 
Nov.  4, 
Nov.  28, 
Dec.  19, 
Feb.  7, 
Feb.  23, 
Anr.  29, 
May  29, 
Aug.  20. 
Dec.  3, 
Dec.  29, 
Mar.  26, 
Apr.  5, 
May  3, 
May  18, 
July  8, 
July  18, 
Aug.  13,: 
Sept.  21, 
Sept.  27, 
Oct.  18, 
Nov.  16, 
Dec.  2, 
Dec.  29, 
Feb.  1, 
Feb.  19, 
Mar.  16, 
Mar.  28, 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  22, 
May  4, 
May  23, 
June  4, 
July  22, 
July  31, 
Sept.  14, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  13, 
Nov.  9, 
Dec.  20, 


1914 

23.5 

1914 

23.6 

1914 

25.6 

1914 

23.6 

1914 

22.5 

1914 

23.1 

1914 

23.6 

1914 

22.6 

1914 

22.5 

1914 

23.4 

1914 

21.8 

1915 

20.1 

1915 

20.5 

1915 

19.9 

1915 

23.6 

1915 

22.8 

1915 

22.4 

1915 

20.3 

1915 

22.4 

1915 

22.8 

1915 

24.3 

1915 

23.4 

1915 

21.6 

1915 

22.8 

1915 

24.7 

1915 

21.6 

1915 

27.3 

1916 

24.4 

J916 

24.0 

1916 

23.0 

1916 

21.1 

1^16 

25.4 

1916 

25.0 

1916 

25.4 

1916 

24.6 

1916 

26.0 

1916 

27.8 

1916 

23.8 

1916 

23.69 

1916 

27.09 

1916 

22.4 

1916 

25.6 

1916 

26.82 

1917 

27.16 

1917 

28.11 

1917 

27.0 

1917 

26.0 

1917 

27.6 

1917 

28.6 

1917 

25.3 

1918 

20.8 

1918 

23.3 

1918 

24.0 

1918 

26.0 

1918 

26.2 

1918 

22.4 

1918 

24.4 

1918 

20.3 

1918 

23.5 

1918 

19.1 

1918 

23.6 

1918 

2L7 

1918 

23.3 

1919 

24.6 

1919 

23.6 

1919 

24.3 

1919 

24.2 

1919 

2L3 

1919 

24.1 

1919 

34.3 

1919 

20.7 

1919 

22.0 

1919 

25.7 

1919 

24.9 

1919 

23.5 

1919 

26.2 

1919 

25.7 

1919 

20.4 

1919 

24.2 

3.9 

4.6 

5.0 

3.6 

3.6 

4.4 

3.8 

3.6 

3.9 

3.7 

3.9 

3.4 

5.2 

2.8 

3.4 

3.4 

2.8 

3.8 

5.4 

3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

4,1 

3.6 

3.4 

4.2 

&2 

2.8 

3.3 

2.4 

4.7 

4.1 

4.8 

4.0 

5.0 

4.2 

4.3 

5.60 

4.03 

4.4 

5.5 

5.6 

4.2 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

4.2 

4.2 

5.1 

5.2 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

6.6 

4.7 

3.6 

4.1 

5.4 

5.3 

5.1 

4.6 

6.1 

4.2 

4.8 

6.0 

6.1 

4.2 

3.9 

6.6 

4.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

6.0 

6.1 


Ash. 


7.8 
8.1 
8.8 
7.1 
6.9 
7.5 
7.4 
7.2 
7.7 
7.1 
7.4 
6.8 
8.5 
7.8 
7.2 
11.4 
8.6 
7.8 
8.8 
7.5 
8.2 
7.5 
8.2 
7.4 
7.6 
7.3 
6.3 
9.0 
6.2 
6.9 
7.3 
6.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
5.8 
4.3 
6.3 
6.7 
6.65 
&1 
5w9 
6.33 
6.46 
6.8 
6.3 
6.0 
6.4 
4.7 
4.4 
6.7 
6.4 
6.6 
6.5 
6.0 
6.2 
4.8 
5.0 
6.1 
6.8 
7.3 
7.6 
6.1 
6.9 
7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
6.7 
6.2 
6.4 
6.6 
6.6 
5.6 
7.0 
8.9 
5.9 
5.9 
6.3 
5.9 


Total 
,  sugars 

I  Clefget 
method. 


63.8 

54.7 

51.3 

62.5 

53.2 

48.8 

62.4 

61.8 

61.8 

51.3 

52.2 

63.8 

52.9 

57.6 

52.4 

60.6 

60.33 

50.3 

61.47  I 

60.36  I 

49.11 

51.8 

61.0 

48.0 

51.5 

67.7 

61.77 

48.66 

56.23 

57.17 

57.8 

54.13 

58.38 

53.16 

5L76 

46.9 

52.2 

61.7 

62.15 

51.03 

51.65 

51.01 

49.31 

52.79 

62.63 

63.61 

63.62 

53.00 

60.20 

61.77 

62.4 

62.61 

49i77 

6L13 

6^18 

48.48 

61.37 

54.00 

60.66 

60.81 

48.66 

60.49 

60.97 

61.94 

49.8 

61.56 

62.42 

68.78 

52.36 

61.00 

62.77 

68.^ 

49.61 

60.12 

62.21 

60.37 

49.89 

50.84 

60.92 


^*^*^    paid.insrr 
tnnk,  MoWr 
Ne«'Or]ei'i 


hy 
dratcs. 


64.  S 

63.7 

60.6 

65.7 

67.0 

65.0 

66.2 

66.7 

65.9 

65.8 

66.9 

69.7 

66.8 

09.5 

65.8 

62.4 

66.2 

6S.1 

63.4 

66.1 

63.9 

65.9 

66.5 

65.7 

64.1 

53.0 

62.2 

61.4 

67.0 

67.8 

60.2 

64.9 

64.5 

63.4 

64.6 

63.2 

63.7 

66.6 

63.02 

62.33 

66.1 

63.0 

6L25 

62.19 

62L28 

63.6 

63.7 

62.3 

62.5 

66.1 

68.4 

65.1 

64.S 

63.9 

61.1 

66.8 

6&1 

71.2 

67.3, 

68.7 

68.8 

66.6 

67.0 

62.4 

64.8 

6^8 

63.8 

66.9 

66.6 

6&.4 

67.2 

66.6 

66w0 

64.0 

G3.8 

64.0 

64.6 

68.3 

64.  M 


OmJ? 


4 

h  &nl  !• 
I 


•* 


4)  ftn<l  ; 
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We  are  informed  that  other  importers'  shipments  average  about  the  same. 

irnder  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  and  by  noting  the  itemized  statements  o! 
the^  two  importers  it  will  be  seen  that  virtually  no  blackstrap  molasses  reaches  the 
minimum  of  48  per  cent  total  sugars  by  the  Cleiget  method »  and  that  a  total  sugar 
content  ia  occasionally  reached  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  With  an  average  of  54  per 
cent  total  su^uis,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  assessing  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
nllon,  this  bill  assesses  a  duty  on  the  average  of  more  than  If  cents  per  gallon,  and 
on  Bome  of  the  higher  testing  blackstrap  molasses  more  than  3^  cents  per  gallon,  or 
more  than  100  per  cent  duty  based  on  to-day's  American  duty  paid  valuation  for 
blackstrap  molasses. 

The  attached  statements,  Exhibits  1  and  2,  show  six  tvpical  cargoes  of  blackstrap 
molasses  imported  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  Cuba  during  the  early 
months  of  1921: 

Exhibit  1  shows  sucrose  content  by  polariscope,  sucrose  content  by  Clerget  method, 
invert  sugars,  and  total  sugars  by  Clerget  method. 

Exhibit  2  is  statement  showing  comparison  of  rates  and  amounts  of  duty  applied 
ti)  these  six  typic^  cargoes  based  on  the  actual  duty  paid  under  tariff  effective  prior 
\4>  May  28.  1921,  and  amount  of  duty  which  would  be  paid  on  these  same  cargoes  as 
proposed  dv  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

The  Fordney  tariff  would  increase  the  dut^  over  the  actual  duty  paid  370  per  cent. 
An  inconsistency  in  the  proposed  Fordney  biU  might  well  be  pointed  out  here  in  that 
the  extra  duty  for  each  1  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  48  is  greater  than  the  amount 
aa^essed  on  the  original  48  per  cent.  Certainly  if  48  per  cent  total  sugars  may  come 
m  for  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon,  it  is  inconsistent  to  assess  each  additional  1  per  cent 
two  hundr^  and  seventy-five  oue  thousandths  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

ExHiBfr  1. — Sugar  tests  of  six  typical  cargoes  of  blackstrap  molasses  imported  by  American 

Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  Cuba. 


Date  o(  arrival  at  New  Orleans. 


p,,,.     Sucrose     Sucrose 
iscope.     nietliod. 


Total  • 
Invert       ^"W^ 
sugars.   ;  ciSjet 
'  method. 


J»n.l4,l«21 29 

reb.5,l«21 1  30 

iltf.6,H21 !  31 

Apr.4,l«21 32 

Aprl9,l«l 83 

\lavl3,1921 !  34 


28.1 
29.1 
30.2 
31.2 
32.2 
33.3 


35.75 
36.38 
37.48 
38.22 
39.28 
39.55 


15.78 
10.42 
16.00 
14.48 
14.81 
14.52 


61.53 
46.80 
53.48 
52.70 
54.09 
54,07 


ExHiBrr  2. — Statement  shoving  comparison  of  rates  and  amounts  of  duty  applied  to  the 
.♦ir  typical  cargoes  of  blackstrap  molasses  imported  by  American  Sugar  defining  Co. 
from  Cuba  referred  to  in  Exhibit  1. 


Cargo  No. 


:3. 

J'. 
M. 

4. 


Actual  duty  paid.' 


Gallons. 


Total 
sugars.* 


Duty  based  on  Ford- 
ney bl  II  as  passed  by 
House  would  ba»— 


478,253 
524,146 
653,063 
660,090 
662,324 
681.051 


Percent. 
51.53 
46.80 
63.48 
52.70 
54.09 
54.07 


Cents  pori      rr^^^i       |  Cents  per 
gallon.         ^°***-     I   gallon. 


0.27 
.27 
.27 
.24 
.24 
.24 


ToUl 3,668,927 

Axfn^eduly i 
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11,291.28 
1,415.19 
1,763.27 
1,584.22 
1,589.58 
1,658.52 


0,302.06 


Total. 


$4,567.75 

1,048.29 

9,175.54 

8,038.91 

10,103.17 

10,607.63 


43,631.29 


I  Total  sonrs:  Sucrose  by  Clerget  method  plus  invert  sugar  (reducing  sugars). 

I  Artoal  duty  paid  ovi  underwood  tariff:  is  per  cent  ad  valorem,  full  duty,  less  20  per  cent  for  Cuba; 
"^pnised  valtiation  2}  cents  per  gaUon  during  first  quarter  1921  and  2  cents  per  gallon  since  that  time. 

Daty  based  on  Foraney  tariff  as  passed  by  House:  One-fourth  cent  per  gallon  on  molasses  and  simps 
tetin;  not  above  48  per  cent  total  aoears,  and  0.275  cento  additional  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugar,  fractions 
"1  pnportioii,  less  20  per  cent  tor  Cuba. 

Percentage  of  increaae  duty  based  on  Fordney  tariff  as  passed  by  House  over  actual 
<wiy  paid  (Cuban).  370. 
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The  Fordney  tariff,  as  passed  by  the  House,  on  the  average  of  the  six  typical  caig<^ 
referred  to  above,  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present  appraised  valuation  ch  2  cents  per 
gallon,  shows  the  following  comparison: 


DatT. 

Full        Cubaa 
duty,      prtfeto- 

percu: 


Fordney  tariff.... 
Underwood  tariff. 


Per  cent.   Pa  as. 
74.3  a« 

15l0  UQi 


Blackstrap  molasses  can  not  be  kept  imiform  and  can  not  be  purchased  at  aii^ 
specific  total  sugar  content.  The  su^r  content  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  dependen' 
upon  a  great  many  factors — ^the  effiaency  of  the  extracting  plant,  the  conditioD  of 
the  cane,  the  season  of  the  year,  weather  and  soil  conditions,  etc.  The  run  of  Xo^) 
from  a  given  factory  may  test  differently  than  the  run  of  to-morrow.  The  molase* 
from  an  individual  factory  is  all  run  into  a  storage  vat.  The  run  of  to-day  must  \* 
mixed  with  the  run  of  to-morrow,  and  the  run  of  several  weeks  or  months  may  be  sterol 
in  one  vat.  This  molasses  is  pumped  out  of  the  storage  tank  at  the  sugar  facttny.  a 
the  island  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  and  put  into  an  enormous  storage  tank,  which  nu' 
contain  the  product  of  a  large  number  of  sugar  factories.  It  can  not  be  kept  sepan*  - 
and  is  all  run  together.  Even  with  this  method  of  handling  it  does  not  mix.  uic 
different  samples  from  different  parts  of  a  tank  or  steamer  show  widely  difteres.'. 
analjrses. 

.  It  is  pumped  out  of  this  large  storage  tank  at  the  seaboard  into  tank  steamer?  aLi 
is  brought  to  the  American  seaboard  and  is  there  pumped  into  other  large  stonf^ 
tanks,  which  mav  be  partially  filled  with  other  molaases.  There  is  no  way  in  vhii-^ 
the  buyer  when  he  purchases  blackstrap  molasses,  either  in  Cuba  or  in  America,  cii 
know  what  sugar  content  he  is  going  to  get. .  He  may  buy  on  a  guaranteed  minimum  a: 
say,  not  less  tnan  48  per  ciBut  total  sugars,  for  blackstrap  molaasee  rarely  if  ever  r?.iL- 
under  that  figure,  but  he  can  not  buy  on  a  guaranty  mat  it  yoll  not  run  over  tlu: 
amount.  Blackstrap  with  him  is  blackstrap  molasses.  He  works  on  generil  av^er- 
i^es  and  does  not  and  can  not  discriminate.  Blackstrap  molasses  in  one  part  d ; 
tank  steamer  or  tank  can  may  test  higher  in  sugar  content  than  that  in  another  r«?t 
of  the  same  tank  steamer  or  tank  car.  No  two  chemists  were  ever  known  to  get  ia»M 
tical  results  from  two  samples  drawn  from  any  particular  lot  of  blackstrap.  T1ifr> 
is  no  way  of  determining  what  you  are  going  to  get  when  you  buy  blackstrap  molaase* 
consequently  theriB  is  no  way  of  getting  more  money  for  that  which  may,  under  tl: 
proposed  bill,  pay  a  duty  of  3}  cents  per  gallon  from  that  which  may  pay  one-foarUi 
cent  per  gallon. 

The  cost  of  blackstrap  molasses  must  be  determined  in  advance  of  importauic 
otherwise,  to  handle  it  would  be  a  commercial  impossibility.  The  proposed  tvio 
contemplates  an  unknown  duty  anywhere  from  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon  to  3^  c^^Xs 
per  eallon,  to  be  determined  after  the  cai^  has  arrived.  If  it  were  possible  to  impirt 
DiacKstrap  molasses  at  the  higher  rates  of  duty  sug^sted  bv  this  bill,  if  an  impnrr-' 
were  lucky  in  the  lottery  and  drew  some  low-testing  blackstrap  molaasee  ho  waul: 
be  placed  in  position  to  put  other  importers  who  mi^t  have  received  a  bigh-teiftiu2 
lot  temporarily  out  of  business.  No  feed  manufacturer  would  pay  more  for  the  ««>? 
than  for  the  other,  for  it  could  not  be  handled  separately.  Moreover,  he  could  Did 
get  any  more  for  his  finished  product  than  his  competitor,  who  might  be  using  a  lt>W'  * 
testing  lot.  On  such  a  variation,  which  at  the  present  time  amoimts  to  mon^  tltc 
the  market  value  for  blackstrap  molasses,  no  one  could  take  the  chance  of  importic^ 
molasses. 

Before  the  emergency  tariff  the  duty  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  less  20  per  ceo* 
Cuban  preferential,  equals  12  per  cent  net.  Based  on  peace-time  valuations  of  '1 
cents  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  equals  0.24  cent,  or  practically  one-fourth  cent  per  gaUtA>i 
To-day's  valuations  would  be  less  than  I  cent  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  resulting  in  a  dut.v 
of  one-eighth  cent  per  gallon. 

The  emergency  tariff  now  in  effect  calls  for  24  per  cent  ad  valorem,  lem  20  v^i 
cent  Cuban  preferential,  equals  19.2  per  cent  net.  On  valuation  of  2  cents  per  galU^i^ 
in  Cuba,  equals  0.384  cent,  or  practically  one-third  of  1  centper  gallon.  To-day  *«  >**l-i^ 
ations  in  Cuba  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon,  making  the  duty  0.192'cent,  M 
about  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  gallon.  i 
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The  permanont  tariff  is  bein^  prepared  for  years  of  peace  and  not  for  an  era  of  war. 
Blackstrap  in  peace  years  is  primarily  a  feeding  material.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
best  utilization  of  millions  ot  tons  of  farm  materials  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  means  of  making  more  efficient  and  valuable  the  feed  grains  with  which  it  is  fed. 

Before  imported  molasses  can  compete  with  domestic  molasses  it  must  pay  high 
tnosportation  chaiges.  This  in  itself  is  splendid  protection  for  domestic  producers 
of  this  fonnerly  wasted  material.  Transportation  costs,  before  these  goods  reach  a 
parity  with  domestic  goods,  are  approximately  as  follows  (cents  per  gallon): 

Average  freight  and  tank-car  expense  in  Cuba  from  plantation  to  receiving  ste- 

tion  at  Ouban  seaport 1.5 

Ocean  freight  from  Cuban  ix>rt  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans 1.  5 

3.0 

Proposed  duty  on  48  per  cent  total  sueais  added 25 

Proposed  extra  duty  on  average  blackstrap  testing  54  per  cent  total  sugars  of 
two  hundred  and  seventv-five  one-thousandths  of  a  cent  for  each  1  per  cent 
total  sugars  above  48  adaed 1. 65 

Total 4.90 

Deduct  for  Ouban  preferential 38 

Total  transportation  and  duty  expenses 4. 52 

landed  at  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  without  one  cent  to  the  inroducer  for  his  product  or 
compeiksation  to  the  importer  to  cover  his  investment  in  large  receiving  storage  tanks, 
pompiD^,  interest,  taxes,  tank-car  service,  and  profits. 

American  blaclostrap  molasses  originates  at  points  taking  New  Orleans  or  Mobile 
rate  of  freight.  Even  if  blackstrap  molasses  was  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  Cuban 
producer  received  nothing  for  his  molasses  and  the  importer  nothing  for  his  services, 
wUing  expense,  pumping,  interest,  taxes  on  his  stora^  tanks  both  in  this  coimtry 
and  in  Guoa,  and  on  tank  cars  in  this  country  and  in  Cuba,  the  transportation  alone 
would  amount  to  3  cents  per  gallon  before  the  goods  could  be  brought  to  a  port  in  the 
United  States  taking  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  the  stations  in  Louisiana  where  black- 
atrap  molasses  is  prmiuced,  and  this  3  cents  per  gallon  transportation  chuge  is  equal 
to  the  present  selling  price  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Sufficient  protection  certainly  for  an  article  whose  American  market  price  to-day  is 
not  over  3  cents  per  g^on,  and  whose  normal  i)rewar  American  market  price  was 
not  over  5  or  6  cents  per  gallon.  (See  statement  giving  analysis  and  price  of  importa- 
tions, 1914  to  1920,  inclusive.) 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  produced  in  the  United  States  in  only  one  restricted  locality, 
i^ely,  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana^  and  there  are  comparatively  few  producers 
of  it  For  seven  years  last  past  the  Umted  States  has  produced  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  it4  total  re<)uirement8  and  only  5.3  per  cent  of  its  1920  requirements. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Ijouisiana  production  and  the  amounts  imported 
for  seven  fiscal  years  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusLve: 


i'»;}. 


Ym. 


Dutiable. 


OaUont. 

51,410,271 

70,830,623 

85,716,673 

110,237,888 

130,730,881 

130,074,711 

154,670,200 


From  Porto 
Rico. 


From  Hawaii. 


OalUyM. 
15,577,832 
12,004,811 
16,279,073 
18,751,212 
14,495,752 
15,118,678 
15,050,273 


QalUns. 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

8,399,014 

10,979,383 

14,671,477 

11,065,996 

9,605,486 


Total 
Imported.! 


Total. 


733,630,227         107,286,631 


61,034,673 


QaUofU. 

71,098,507 

88,047,347 

110,394,760 

139,968,483 

159,898,090 

156,259,385 

-179,334,950 


905,001,531 


Louisiana  pro- 
duced in  crop 
year." 


Qallom. 
11,190,908 
7,016,338 
14,272,535 
12,544,435 
16,101,650 
6,649,242 
10,066,981 


77,842,089 


I  •  i>au  covering  impr>rts  taken  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
■  -^od  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
*  Prxloclion  In  Louisiana  obtained  from  yearbooks  published  by  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

"here  are  also  large  quantities  of  refiners'  refuse  molasses  produced  in  the  United 
^*»teSv  but  this  ifl  brought  into  the  country  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  and  is  the  by- 
V^^ImcX  in  the  refining  process. 
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The  feed  manufacturers  and  live-stock  feeders  accept  and  believe  in  the  principle? 
of  protection  to  American  industry;  they  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  on  sugar  safh- 
cient  to  allow  the  American  sugar-producing  industry  to  live  and  prosper.  Black 
strap  molasses,  however,  is  a  by-product  commodity,  and  no  duty,  no  matter  how  hi^. 
will  cause  one  gallon  more  of  it  to  be  produced.  The  amount  which  has  been  prodni^l 
or  which  it  is  possible  to  produce-in  the  United  States  is  so  insignificant  compared  t<-i 
the  amount  which  the  feed  manufacturer  and  the  feed  trade  of  the  United  Staiw 
require  that  protection  to  the  feed  trade  and  the  feeders  can  only  come  by  either  dlio^- 
ing  blackstrap  molasses  free  entry  or  by  placing  the  duty  90  low  as  to  encourage  At 
importation.  The  feed  trade  b^  of  Congress  the  same  protection  for  its  indiisti: 
in  free  entry  or  a  low  tariff  on  this,  its  essential  basic  raw  material,  as  it  grants  to  oth*r 
American  industries  in  a  protective  tariff  on  their  products. 

BEET  MOLASSES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  American-produced  blackstrap  molj»e* 
available  for  feeding  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  n^ligible  compared  with  Xhs 
amount  required.  Nothing  thus  far  has  been  said  about  beet  molasses  produced  :*> 
the  United  States  and  used  in  feeding  and  manufacturing.  The  amount  of  blm^k- 
strap  imported  and  the  amount  of  duty  upon  it  will  have  little  effect  upon  either  tht 
amount  of  beet  molasses  used  or  the  price  at  which  it  will  sell.  Aside  from  the  par- 
ticular use  of  beet  molasses  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock  the  demand  for  it  in  the  mar- 
ufacture  of  yeast  and  other  articles  for  human  consumption  is  rapidly  growing  It 
probably  soon  will  exceed  the  supply.  While  some  beet  molasses  is  used  in  feediii: 
it  is  confined  largely  to  feed  for  work  stock,  like  horses  and  mules,  and  indeed  in  fhi* 
class  of  feeds  a  premium  is  usually  paid  for  beet  molasses  over  blackstrap.  Beet  dq'- 
lasses  produces  a  greener-colored  feed  than  blackstrap,  and  there  is  alwa>^  a  deinii : 
for  green  feed .  In  feeding  work  animals  it  is  not  desired  primarily  to  fatten  them .  aQ< i  ^ 
smaller  amount  of  molasses  is  used  in  these  feeds  than  in  feeds'  for  cattle,  e^eep.  in 
hop.  Again,  beet  molasses  when  used  liberally  in  feeds  has  a  tendency  to  scour  tL> 
animal,  whereas  as  much  blackstrap  can  be  used  as  the  mixture  will  absorb.  This  ruii? 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  molasses  ration,  or  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  conof?  • 
trates  given  tne  animal.  Beet  molasses  and  blackstrap  molasses,  therefore,  come  \h\ 
but  limited  competition  with  each  other.  The  uses  of  the  one  so  far  differs  from  »t» 
uses  of  the  other  as  to  make  the  import  duty  on  the  one  have  little  bearing  on  ciih^ 
the  consumption  or  the  price  of  the  other. 

There  is  in  normal  times  sufficient  demand  in  the  United  States  for  beet  molASw 
which  blackstrap  can  not  satisfy  to  more  than  absorb  the  supply,  which  fix«  ih? 
price  of  beet  molasses  above  the  price  of  blackstrap. 

A  free  entry  of  blackstrap  or  a  low  duty  on  blackstrap  does  not  imperil  either  *h 
amount  of  beet  molasses  which  will  be  used  or  the  money  \'alue  of  the  crop,    Thi=-?f 
is  not  sufficient  American  supply  in  either  beet  or  blackstrap  molasses  to  meet  the  ^■' 
mand  in  normal  times. 

CONCLUSION. 

1 .  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  the  couu'n 
and  the  lai]ge  amount  required  to  be  imported,  the  imported  molasses  necessihlT 
fixes  the  price. 

2.  The  feeders  can  not  afford  to  use  molasses  if  the  price  is  increased  as  indicat^^d  r* 
the  House  bill. 

3.  No  importer  can  undertake  to  import  blackstrap  molasses  on  an  uncertaint>  '  > 
rate  as  proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

4.  Blackstrap  molasses  must  be  segregated  in  the  bill  from  other  molasses  and  nrp^ 
and  be  permitted  to  enter  either  duty  tree  or  at  a  low  fixed  rate  of  dutv. 

5.  Either  the  basic  total  sugar  content  as  proposed  in  the  bUl  must  be  raised  to  ^% 
amount  so  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  may  enter  at  the  basic  rate  (that  would  reiini*^ 
a  figure  approaching  60  per  cent  total  sugars),  or — 

It  shouta  be  arranged  to  go  back  to  the  polariscope  test  as  used  in  all  previous  Uri  ''* 
(35*"  by  the  polariscope  would  cover  all  blackstrap  molasses),  or — 

Inasmuch  as  the  essential  in  protecting  the  sugar  schedule  is  the  sucroso  content,  i 
basis  which  would  consider  only  sucrose  content  bv  the  Cleiget  method  could  »• 
adopted.    (Forty  per  cent  sucrose  by  the  Clerget  method  would  permit  all  black8tn\> 
molasses  to  enter  at  the  basic  rate.) 

6.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  pamphlet  entitled  "Tariff  InformaUi'U 
Surveys,"  on  the  articles  in  parawaph  177  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  related  articl**? 
dated  1921,  on  page  93,  states:  "The  dividing  line  between  high-grade  and  low-crj«5v 
molasses  might  ne  fixed  at  55  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter." 
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The  Tariff  Commission's  sug^tion  would  barely  cover  the  average  blackstrap 
molasses  and  would  militate  against  the  higher  testing  grades. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the  feed  trade  to  stiggest  the  method  for 
tiling  the  basis  for  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law.  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment departments  in  their  wisdom  should  do  this;  but  the  feed  trade  desires  with 
sW  the  emphasis  at  its  command  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  necessity  of  fixing 
iftmo  basis  whereby  all  blackstrap  molasses,  as  it  is  produced  and  offered  for  sale,  may 
*  Titer  either  duty  free  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  which  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  cent 
per  gallon.  If  this  is  not  done  one  of  our  country's  most  important  industries  can  not 
CO  on,  and  the  fanners  and  feeders  will  be  deprived  of  an  important  economic  com- 
m<Klity  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6TATEXBNT  OF  GEOBGE  H.  FOBSEE,  BEPBESENTING  KANSAS 
CITY  (MO.)  HAY  DEALEBS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  MISSOT7BI  BIVEB 
FEED  3CANI7FACTX7BEBS. 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  my 
fourth  trip  to  Washington  on  this  matter  since  early  summer,  and 
considering  that  I  have  here  been  that  many  times  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  would  be  heard  on  behaK  of  the  interests  that  I  repre- 
sent, I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  jou  would  give  me  the  op- 
portunity either  now  or  to-morrow  mormng  of  making  a  statement. 
I  am  speaking  for  some  thirty  feed  mills  along  the  ifissouri  Valley 
and  for  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association.  On  each  of  my 
trips  to  Washington  we  have  had  to  pass  the  hat  among  ourselves 
to  get  money  enough  to  pay  my  expenses^  as  there  is  not  an  institu- 
tion in  these  two  industries  winch  can  afford  to  have  its  representa- 
tive here  and  pay  his  entire  expense.  I  am,  therefore,  representing 
I  lie  entire  group  from  my  section  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Misery  likes  company. 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  Yes,  sir.*  That  is  tne  condition  of  our  industry  on 
ilie  Missouri  River.  It  takes  me  two  nights  and  a  day  to  make  the 
trip  each  way,  and  having  made  the  trip  four  times,  two  for  the  House 
liearings  and  two  for  the  Senate  hearmgs,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  go 
home  again  and  report  to  our  people  that  I  made  no  effort  to  be 
heard  in  their  behalf.  I  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  request 
tiiat  if  our  time  has  expired  to-nicht,  or  is  about  to  expire,  you  will 
hear  me  as  far  as  you  can  to-nignt  and  give  me  a  few  minutes  to- 
morrow morning  to  complete  my  testimony. 

Tlie  CHiORMAN.  You  may  go  ahead,  if  you  only  want  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FoBSEE.  I  do  want  more  than  a  few  minutes,  Senator;  that  is 
just  the  point.  I  fear  that  our  hearing  will  not  be  considered  very 
important  if  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  state  our  case  in  a  few  minutes 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  molasses  hearing  is  scheduled  with  the 
sugar  hearing,  and  we  have  listened  to  two  days  of  testimony  on  sugar, 
and  now  if  we  are  willing  to  have  our  own  end  of  it — the  molasses 
PTid—only  indifferentlv  presented  within  30  or  40  minutes'  time  I  fear 
that  you  will  think  tnat  we  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  an 
Amencan  industry  to  be  worth  protecting. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  protect  you  and  in 
great  sympathy  with  you;  but  you,  like  the  committee,  want  to  get 
this  bill  passe<f  promptly. 

Mr.  FoESEE.  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  as  rapidly  as  I  can. 
If  my  time  has  expired  oefore  I  am  through  you  can  so  indicate  to 
me.  and  I  will  qmt.  Speaking  under  pressure,  I  can  possibly  boil 
«i<»wii  what  I  have  to  say.     Gentlemen,  here  is  the  proposition  as 


of 
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we  see  it  in  a  nutshell :  There  hasgrown  up  in  America  a  system  of 
scientific  feeding  of  live  stock.  Tne  average  man  used  to  feed  tli** 
stock  which  he  Kept  on  his  farm  only  for  the  purpose  of  using  hi- 
surplus  grains  and  marketing  them  in  that  way.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  American  farmer  could  add  to  his  farming  industry  another 
industry,  that  of  feeding  cattle  for  the  market.  When  the  farmer 
began  to  feed  for  the  market — feeding  to  put  fat  on — he  realized 
that  his  old  system  of  feeding  was  too  slow.  That  his  grains  alont 
and  his  roughage  would  require  too  long  a  time  to  round  out  h:= 
cattle  and  to  turn  the  money  which  he  had  in  them.  Then  he  found 
that  there  were  certain  concentrates  which  he  could  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  home-grown  materials  and  that  the  combination  woul^i 
permit  him  to  greatlv  shorten  his  feeding  period.  He  could  thei 
get  his  money  out  of  these  cattle,  reinvest  it  in  another  bunch  o 
cattle  if  he  so  desired,  thus  continuing  to  consume  the  material^ 
which  he  raised,  and  make  more  money  by  this  process  and  marke* 
more  home-grown  feeds  than  he  could  by  the  old  process.  At  fir?* 
he  was  confined  in  the  use  of  concentrates  principally  to  twcr— 
linseed-oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal.  These  were  obtainable  onlr 
at  comparatively  high  prices.  Usually  they  were  much  higher  than 
his  home-grown  feeds.  Then  the  feeding  value  of  blackstrap,  r 
refuse  molasses,  was  discovered.  It  was  very  cheap — seldom,  i* 
ever,  higher  than  his  home-grown  feeds.  Not  only  did  this  enabit 
him  to  buy  a  much  cheaper  concentrate  than  he  had  been  able  t  • 
buy  before,  but  he  found  that  it  could  be  used  also  as  a  base  iot 
many  materials  which  he  could  not  use  before.  Many  grains  anJ 
cereals  which  in  themselves  were  unpalatat)le  made  the  nnest  kino 
of  feed  when  mixed  with  this  molasses. 

Again,  when  a  shortage  of  feeding  materials  occurred  in  one  jji»«'- 
tion,  or  a  complete  shortage  of  all  materials  occurred  in  that  sectiuL. 
other  materials  native  to  other  sections  could  be  gathered  at  termini- 
markets,  mixed  with  blackstrap  molasses,  and  be  ready  to  supply  th»' 
feeders'  needs.  Thus  was  not  only  the  section  which  was  short  on 
feeds  supplied,  but  a  market  was  created  for  grains,  cereals,  and 
by-products  in  the  sections  where  they  were  plentiful.  Feeding 
operations  were  thus  stabilized  and  made  more  certain  and  greatl} 
reduced  in  cost.  This  necessity  and  demand  of  the  fanner  an«i 
feeder  gave  birth  to  the  molasses  mixed-feed  industry.  We  who  Ar^ 
in  the  Dusiness  felt  that  we  were  so  close  to  the  farmers — so  cloself 
identified  with  his  industry,  an  industry  which  was  primaiily  prc- 
ducing  the  bread  and  meat  for  the  coimtry — that  our  business  wa^ 
weU-mgh  impregnable,  so  far  as  the  common  disasters  of  busineN- 
are  concerned.  For  instance,  we  thought  that  whatever  the  folk> 
down  East  here  might  suffer  irom  the  ifls  following  a  war,  we  in  tbi* 
meat-raising  and  grain-growing  sections  would  be  able  to  furnish  aH 
the  country  with  meat  and  bread  at  a  cheap  price,  and  would  b^ 
busy  all  of  the  time  in  doiiig  it.  Gentlemen,  you  know  the  situatioii 
now  as  well  as  I  could  possibly  bring  it  to  you  from  my  section.  The 
farmer  and  feeder  is  almost  worse  off  than  anybody,  and  we  in  our 
industry  are  flat  on  our  backs.  I 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  agricultural  or   indastriii*  i 
establishment  is  not  flat  on  its  back? 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  No.     We  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  is  5( 
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Mr.  FoRSEE.  We  feel,  gentlemen,  that  this  tariff  on  blackstrap 
molasses  as  it  comes  to  you  from  the  House  will  double  or  treble  or 
possibly  Quadruple  the  cost  of  this  molasses,  or  at  least  the  cost  of 
entry  unaer  previous  tariff  bills.  That  means  that  if  the  schedule 
as  written  in  the  bill  by  the  House  is  maintained  when  the  bill  is 

fiassed  by  Confess  that  this  burden  is  immediately  borne  by  the 
armer  and  feeder,  and  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  the  first  man 
in  the  United  States  who  ou^ht  to  nave  his  burdens  lightened  instead 
of  added  to,  as  he  is  the  basis  of  the  rehabilitation  of  us  all. 

Another  objection  which  we  ur^  to  this  schedule  is  that  it  is  on  a 
s:raduated  scale.  This  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  runs  all  the  way 
from  one-fourth  cent  a  gallon,  based  on  48  per  cent  total  sugars,  up 
to  about  3  cents  a  gallon.  We  do  not  know,  and  the  farmer  does 
not  know,  so  far  as  sugar  content  is  concerned,  what  kind  of  molasses 
he  is  going  to  get;  therefore  under  this  bill  none  of  us  know  what  it 
is  goin^  to  cost.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  whatever  it  costs  in  tar- 
iff duties  above  those  of  previous  bills,  the  farmer  and  those  allied 
with  the  farmer  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

In  addition  to  the  live-stock-feed  milling  industry  I  oppose  this 
schedule  on  behalf  of  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers'  Association. 
The  hay  industry  is  very  large  in  our  section  of  the  country  and,  like 
the  feed-milling  industry,  is  verjr  closely  connected  with  the  farmer 
and  his  interests.  AUalfa  hay  is  largely  used  in  connection  with 
blackstrap  molasses,  and  the  means  oi  marketing  a  v^ry  large  part 
of  this  hay  is  through  blackstrap-molasses  feed.  Hence  the  interest 
in  this  bill  of  the  hay  dealers,  and  back  of  them  the  hay-raising 
fanners. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  rates  named  in 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill? 

Mr.  FoBSEE.  I  understand  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provided  a  20 
per  c^it  ad  valorem  duty  and  that  the  tax  under  that  bill  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  I  think  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
that  one-fourth  cent  if  we  can  not  get  free  entry  of  this  essential  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Chafmak.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
and  we  do  not  want  an  ad  valorem  basis  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We 
would  rather  have  the  quacter-cent  specific  duty. 

The  CHAUOiAN.  We  did  not  know  very  much  about  that  blackstrap 
molasses  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill;  it  nad  not  been  used  as  exten- 
sively as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Very  true. 

Senator  Caij)BB.  iVenty  per  cent  was  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Chaphan.  We  do  not  want  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  this  blackstrap  molasses  to  come  in 
at  58  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  in  some  cases  j  The  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  did  not  treat  that  kind  of  molasses  with  any  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  FoBSEE.  It  is  impossible  for  us  out  in  our  part  of  the  country 
to  determine  grades  of  blackstrap  molasses  bv  these  technical  differ- 
ences. We  know  blackstrap  molasses  as  blackstrap  molasses.  If 
molasses  can  be  brought  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  feeding, 
molasses  from  which  no  more  sugar  can  be  extracted,  and  it  is  possible 
to  designate  and  fix  such  molasses  upon  some  such  costs  as  we  have 
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had  in  former  bills,  then  we  can  hope  to  get  our  feeding  business  ba^k 
on  its  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  Do3s  the  witness  know  whether  the  corn  men  and 
in3al  men  are  in  favor  of  this  product  coming  in  ?* 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  Do  you  m3an  the  corn  grower? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  I  am,  myself,  a  manufacturer  of  molasses  feeds  in  tii 
corn  belt.  My  biggest  customers  are  the  biggest  users  of  corn,  an»: 
I  might  say  tne  biggest  growers  of  corn  as  well.  There  is  no  fchl 
between  corn  and  molasses.  Molasses  supplements  corn  and  is  W 
with  corn  and  raises  the  digestible  value  oi  the  combination  ration. 
Corn  has  a  digestible  value  of  about  79  per  cent;  blackstrap  molaa^ 
has  a  digestible  value  of  about  90  per  cent.  Anunals  eating  molass^ 
with  corn  digest  their  food  better,  drink  more  water,  are  kept  II 
better  condition,  and  consume  more  feed  which  is  turned  into  h^ 
quicker  than  when  they  are  fed  on  the  same  old  dry  grain  ration  a- 
corn — corn  all  the  time. 

The  demand  for  blackstrap  molasses  for  feeding  comes  from  th^ 
corn  belt,  and  the  same  people  who  raise  corn  and  sell  it  to  us— aii«! 
we  put  corn  in  all  of  our  mixtures — are  the  same  people  who  tur 
around  and  buy  mixed  feed  with  the  molasses  content  in  it.  Fnr 
cattle  feeding,  sheep  feeding,  and  hog  feeding  the  corn  grower  a^: 
corn  feeder  want  all  of  the  molasses  that  the  mixture  will  absorb,  jumi 
this  will  run  as  high  as  60  per  cent  molasses. 

Senator  Calder.  What  1  had  in  mind  was  whether  you  kne* 
whether  the  corn  men  and  meal  men  were  very  much  in  favor  *'f 
legislation  to  put  this  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  You  mean  the  farmers  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Forsee.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organization  of  farmers  that  l^ 
acting  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have,  however,  one  of  the  biggt>i 
feeders  in  our  section  of  the  country  sitting  here  with  us. 

Senator  Calder.  I  am  thinking  of  the  com  growers  and  theJarmcn; 
chiefly.     What  is  their  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Forsee.  They  want  cheap  concentrates.  If  you  takt 
molasses  away  or  raise  the  price  of  molasses,  you  will  force  them 
into  giving  up  their  cheapest  concentrate.  They  will  then  have  t*i 
fall  back  on  such  things  as  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed-oil  mealf«.'f 
a  concentrate,  and  they  will  always  cost  more  than  molasses.  Indeed 
the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  ana  linseed-oil  meal  is  greatly  helpe<J 
the  value  is  greatly  increased,  by  feeding  molasses  with  them,  an^l 
the  price  of  these  concentrates  is  brought  down.  The  farmer  mu>y 
have  something  to  feed  with  his  home-grown  grains.  He  n\u< 
shorten  his  feeaing  period.  He  must  reduce  this  period  from  }^-^ 
months  or  a  year  under  the  old  method  to  75  or  100  days.  At  lea*' 
he  wants  to  do  this,  and  knows  that  he  can  do  it  by  scientific  feedint' 

It  has  been  only  since  the  advent  of  molasses  feed  that  there  liii> 
grown  up  in  the  West  the  cattle-feedine  business  as  a  business.  l< 
IS  incident  to  farming  in  our  section  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  m 
farming,  and  the  combination  farmer  and  feeder  is  the  one  who  d(>o> 
best  in  both  lines.  Feeding  has  taught  the  farmer  to  turn  ovct  ht- 
investment  as  often  ae  po&sible,  and  it  has  brought  other  up-to-tliu*' 
business  methods  to  the  farm.     Of  course,  there  are  a  large  Dumt«'' 
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t  men — or,  at  least,  there  were — who  feed  cattle  a^  a  business  and 
irho  do  not  necessarily  farm,,  but  the  records  show  that  80  per  cent 
>(  the  cattle  feeders  are  both  farmers  and  feeders.  That  is  about 
he  only  class  that  we  have  left,  as  there  have  been  millions  lost  in 
he  cattle  business  the  last  several  years,  and  himdreds  of  cattle- 
nen  who  thought  they  were  comfortably  fixed  for  life  have  been 
riped  out  as  clean  as  the  top  of  this  table  [illustrating]. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provided  20  per  cent  on 
Qolasses  testing  not  above  40  degrees;  40  aegrees  and  not  above  56 
legrees,  2  cents  per  pound;  above  56  degrees,  6  cents  a  gallon.  Are 
hose  duties  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  FoBSEE.  I  do  not  know.  Senator  Smoot;  I  am  not  technical 
Dough  to  know  how  these  thin^  figure  out.  I  simply  know  that 
his  traffic  i^ill  not  stand,  in  a  tariff  way,  more  than  around  a  quarter 
rf  a  cent  per  gallon,  and  I  also  know  that  a  great  American  industry 
ind  a  gr^t  agricultural  industry  will  be  enormously  helped  if  this 
nateriw,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  which  we  can  not  get  in  this  country, 
5  permitted  to  come  in  free.  I  understand  that  the  40  per  cent 
ipoken  (rf  is  40  per  cent  by  the  polariscope,  whereas  this  bill  fixes  the 
luty,  or  duties,  on  a  sliding  scale  of  sugar  content.  We  want  a 
najomum  of  a  quarter  cent  a  gallon,  and  as  much  under  that  as 
)osaible. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  molasses  testing  what  degree  ?  Forty  degrees 
3  one  thing,  but  60  degrees  is  quite  another  thmg,  because  you  can 
Ake  60-d^ree  molasses  and  you  can  make  sugar  of  it,  I  think, 
)rofitably. 

Mr.  FoRSEE.  If  you  will  trace  a  cargo  of  molasses  through  to  us  in 
Kansas  City  vou  will  not  have  any  fear  sugar  will  be  made  out  of  it. 
But  here  is  the  point  in  regard  to  a  shding  scale:  I  can  not  go  out  to 
I  feeder  and  say,  "I  want  more  money  Siis  time  for  the  same  feed 
that  I  sold  you  last  week,  because  this  feed  has  molasses  in  it  that 
testa  57  per  cent  sugar,  whereas  the  feed  that  I  sold  you  last  week 
tiad  molasses  in  it  that  tested  52  per  cent  sugar."  We  can  not 
)perate  on  a  scale  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  been  operating  all  the  time  on  it,  ever 
nnce  you  first  made  the  product. 

Mi.  Forsee.  It  has  all  been  sold  to  us  at  a  definite  fixed  price; 
there  has  been  no  difference  in  price  between  one  tank  car  commg  to 
us  and  another.  If  there  has  been  a  difference  in  the  tariff  duty 
betwe^  cai^oes  coming  to  America,  it  has  not  been  reflected  in  the 
^&Ie  price  to  us«  I  am  not  a  molasses  importer,  neither  am  I  a  mo- 
'as9^  expert^  and  sucrose  and  Cle^et  ana  polariscope  and  the  other 
^^<^hiucai  terms  used  in  these  hearings  I  laiow  nothing  about  except 
^hat  little  I  have  absorbed  from  these  hearings.  But  I  do  know 
that  here  is  a  product  that  we  have  been  selling  to  the  farmer  at  a 
^ed  price  and  to  meet  a  long-felt  want,  and  that  under  the  proposed 
"ill;  with  a  sliding  scale  of  duty,  the  tariff  will  run  from  a  quarter 
^  a  cent  up  to  2.75  cents  a  gaUpn,  which  will  make  it  almost  impos- 
uble  to  merchandise  the  material. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  touch  on  here  that  has  not 
w*n  touched  on,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  the  use  between  cane 
{nolasses  and  beet  molasses.  I  feel  that  unless  this  is  made  clear 
r*>'i  will  not  realize  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  use  of 
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these  two  in  feeding.  I  manufacture  both  cane  and  beet  moUs^j-j 
feed.  Beet  molasses  is  used  in  horse  and  mule  feeding  almost  tii- 
tirely;  cane  molasses  is  used  in  cattle,  hog,  sheep,  and  dairy  feeding 
almost  entirely.  We  do  not  sell  feed  with  beet  molasses  in  it  U 
fattening  purposes,  for  the  reason  that  beet  molasses  is  quite  laxt 
tive,  and  when  it  is  put  into  feeding  rations  in  comparatively  lar:^ 
amounts,  say  40  to  60  per  cent,  it  produces  scouring.  Only  a  lirmtr 
amount  of  molasses,  or  a  limited  percentage,  is  used  in  horse  and  mu» 
feeding,  as  the  purpose  of  that  feed  is  not  to  fatten  the  animal.  a>  ^ 
the  purpose  in  feeding  meat  animals.  Beet  molasses  makes  a  gm^ 
feed,  and  the  average  horse  and  mule  owner  likes  green  feed  and  ri 
ordinarily  pay  more  money  for  it  than  for  a  brown  feed.  Blsi'* 
strap  makes  a  dark-brown  feed  usually.  Horse  and  mule  (w  > 
usually  retailed  a  few  sacks  at  a  time,  and  the  greener  it  is  the  heit? 
the  dealer  can  sell  it.  There  will  always  be  a  sufficient  demand  J 
this  country  for  a  ^een  feed  to  absorb  the  supply  of  beet  molasfA 
and  this  demand  will  be  quite  independent  oi  the  demand  for  txd 
the  use  of  cane  or  blackstrap.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  noraa 
times.  At  the  present  time  there  is  little  demand  for  any  thin 
In  addition  to  this  particular  demand  in  feed  for  beet  moIa5s« 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it  for  the  making  of  yeast  w 
vinegar,  and  we,  in  tne  feed  business,  will  have  to  compete  in  li 
matter  of  price  with  the  yeast  and  vinegar  people  in  the  puich^ 
of  beet  molasses  if  we  are  ^oin^  to  continue  to  supply  a  green  fw 
This  combination  of  uses  will,  m  my  judgment,  not  only  more  fhi 
absorb  the  beet  supply,  but  it  Mdll  fix  a  price  for  beet  mdepenc« 
and  higher  than  the  price  for  cane.  I  do  not  consider,  therefd 
that  cheap  cane  molasses  will  affect  either  the  amoimt  of  b^ 
molasses  used  or  the  price  of  beet  molasses  in  the  market. 

STATE2IENT  OF  FLOYD  M.  WILSON,  BEPBESENTINO  ALPAIF 
KILLING  INDXTSTBY  OF  COLOBADO,  WYOMINO,  NEW  UEJl^ 
AND  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  alfalfa  miile 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas.  We  have  in  li 
West  a  comparatively  new  industry,  the  milling  of  alfalfa. 

The  use  of  alfalfa  meal  is  dependent  almost  vmollv  upon  blacksui 
molasses,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here.  If  Uie  molasse?  i 
dustry  is  affected,  and  if  the  tariff  is  such  as  to  make  the  importai>^ 
of  blackstrap  for  feeding  purposes  prohibitive,  the  big  alfalia-milhi 
industry  in  the  West  wul  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  industry  use  beet-sugar  molasses  9 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  ship  all  the  meal  we  manufacture  to  eastern  a 
southern  markets.  Senator,  and  it  is  there  mixed  with  blackstrap  ^ 
some  beet  molasses;  but  when  business  conditions  are  normal  thcr? 
not  nearly  enough  beet  molasses  for  feed  mixing  to  supply  the  danm 
at  least  I  am  told  so  by  our  customers.  You  unaeratand  that  ^ 
simply  grind  the  alfalfa  hay  into  meal  and  sell  it  direct  to  the  miif 
feea  plants  in  the  South  and  East. 

At  the  stockyards  in  Denver  I  am  advised  that  oftentimes  thev^ 
cane  molasses,  or  blackstrap,  in  feed  mixtures  in  preference  to  oa 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  gentlemen.  The  marketing  of  alfalfa  n»^ 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  use  of  blackstrap  molasse? 
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'Following  is  the  brief  of  Mr.  Wilson :) 

Thf"  purpose  of  thia  brief  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  the 
»*r  relationahip  existing  between  the  blackBtrap-molaases  industry  and  the  alfalfa 
iUiiifr  industry,  showing  that  the  outlet  for  alfalfa  meal  is  dependent  almost  wholly 
MJQ  the  commercial  availability  of  blackstrap  molasses  at  a  relatively  low  cost; 
rthermore,  that  the  enactment  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  as  it  now  stands  would 
Fait  in  raising  the  cost  of  molasses-alfal^  feeds  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  which  would  add 
the  economic  problems  of  cattle  feeders  as  well  as  other  users  of  mixed  feeds,  cur- 
iling  the  demand  for  alfalfa  meal,  thereby  seriously  injuring  the  alfalfa  milling 
dustry  and,  indirectly,  the  alfalfa  fanner. 

Ihe  alfaUa  milling  industry  is  engaged  in  the  grinding  of  alfalfa  hav  into  a  mealy 
oduct,  which  is  commercially  known  as  alfalfa  meal.  This  meal  is  packed  in 
0-pound  sacits  and  marketed  direct  to  the  farmers,  feeders,  and  mixing  plants 
rotighout  everv  section  of  the  East,  South,  and  Midle  West,  the  principal  markets 
dng  Tampa.  Isew  Orleans,  Birmingjham,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Cairo,  St.  Louis, 
^Qsas  Citv,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Norfolk,  Philadel- 
lia.  Pit tBDUX|^ ,  Buffalo,  and  Boston .  To-day  there  are  approximately  75  alfalfa  mills 
^x  of  the  Missouri  River,  representing  an  investment  aggregating  $3,000,000.  These 
iilf  axe  located  in  rural  communities,  and  their  successful  operation  means  not 
Jy  much  to  the  farmers  in  affording  a  convenient  cash  market  for  their  product, 
;t  a  great  many  thriving  little  towns  in  the  West  are  dependent  to  a  marked  degree 
•on  Uie  Labor  pay  roll  of  the  alfalfa  mills,  In  fact,  we  do  not  think  there  is  an  in- 
istry  in  the  Umted  States  that  works  as  close  to  the  field  and  farmer  and  upon 
tiich  the  farmer  is  locally  so  dependent.  Therefore,  if  the  ''home"  alfalfa-hay 
lATket  is  not  to  be  disturbed  and  the  thrift  and  growth  of  country  towns  is  not  to 

>  impeded,  noUiing  should  be  done  through  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  bill  that  will 
lQp  or  aknw  down  alfalfa  milling— so  distinctly  a  rural  enterprise. 

During  the  period  of  depression  the  past  year  alfalfa  mills  have  been  forced  to 
Impend  operations  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  High  freight  rates  have  demanded 
heavy  toll.  However,  with  the  resiunption  of  the  feed  business  now  in  sight  and 
turther  reduction  in  freight  rates  contemplated,  it  would,  indeed,  be  disastrous  if 
iks^  economic  benefits  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a  tariff  which  would  result  in 
•.ToAAng  the  cost  of  alfalfa-molasses  feeds.  This  character  of  feed  has  the  indorse- 
•^  zit  of  all  practical  feeders  and  farmers,  as  well  as  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
<-v#-niment  feed  experts. 

We  believe  it  is  a  net  that  as  much  as  nine- tenths  of  the  blackstrap  used  by  feeders 
xmpcnted  from  Cuba.  If  this  statement  is  true  (and  Government  reports  and  sta- 
itics  so  indicate),  the  free  entry  of  blackstrap  molasses  would  result  in  far  greater 
cLoitdc  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  stock  growers  than  could  possibly  be  derived  by 
riT.g  a  duty  on  this  sugar  by-product.  We  believe  the  tariff  as  fixed  by  the  Fordney 
U  would  prove  commercially  impracticable.  The  importer  would  be  unable  to 
rtennine  jisst  what  a  cargo  of  molasses  would  analyze  until  after  it  had  reached  the 
n  i'A  entry,  and  therefore  could  not  make  ''future"  quotations  to  the  feed  trade  on 
tiki  p«T*gaJlon  basis.    The  feeder  is  little  concerned  as  to  variations  in  sugar  content 

►  1  Kill  not  pay  a  premium  for  molasses  carrying  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of 
«u.  Allalfab-molasBes  feeds  necessarily  are  cheap  and  bulky  products,  which  will 
X  Admit  of  going  on  a  scientific  chemical-analysis  basis  except  where  a  wide  range 
Ajulyaee  is  allowed.  If  blackstrap  molasses  is  admitted  on  a  fiat  basis,  with'  the 
i^^  cf  sog^  content  from  48  to  60  per  cent,  it  w^ould  allow  the  importer  to  ligiire 
ith  a  degree  of  certainty  the  cost  of  his  product.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty 
iMsed  Tonld  be  from  one-fourth  cent  to  2}  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  sugar 
AUer^t,  the  molaases  market  would  be  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  the  mixed-feed 
duKry  would  be  demoralized  and  discredited  with  the  farmer  and  feeder  on  account 
v&n*<]  aod  constant  fluctuations  in  price. 

Tuf  proteia  ai]al>'Bi8  of  alCalfa  meal  varies  from  11  to  17  per  cent.  Oftentimes  the 
rtj^  bay  will  ran  much  lower  in  protein  than  hay  that  is  off  color.  It  would  be 
It  ibcot  BB  practical  to  sell  alfalfa  meal  on  an  11  per  cent  minimum  baas,  with  an 
iiaional  chaige  of  25  cents  per  ton  per  each  per  cent  of  protein  over  11  as  it  would 
iCempt  to  sell  blackstrap  molasses  to  stock  feeders  where  the  import  duty  varies 
im.  cof?-fo<uith  cent  to  21  cents  per  gallon.  The  low-priced  stock-feeding  industry  is 
iis^ll  on  too  close  a  competitive  basis  to  admit  of  such  constant  variations  in  the 
ff*  ^4  nw  materials. 

kguiu,  we  would  reepectfuUy  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
klU  milling  industry  of  the  West  is  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the  commercial 
ki^jility  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  feeding  purposes.  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  only 
^«vu  ahmbent,  in  the  line  of  feed,  for  molasses.  A  free  entry  of  blackstrap  or  a 
•-.  0jw  duty  on  a  flat  basis  will  help  to  insure  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  alfalfa 
Jlttig  industry. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FBANK  C.  JONES,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  BASTES 
FEDEBATION  OF  FEED  MEBCHANTS,  BUIiliVIIXE,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  just  as  brief  as  I  possibly  <*ai 
From  the  record  it  would  show  that  I  am  representing  tiie  Eastrt 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants,  which  is  an  organization  oompA«« 
principally  of  retail  feed  merchants  throughout  the  East.  I  u 
asking  nothing  in  their  behalf,  but  what  I-^all  ask  will  be  for  tl 
dairy  farmer  of  my  section. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  blackstrap  molasses  is  being  n^ 
for  feeding  purposes  in  the  territory  of  the  organization,  I  sent  / 
December  1  a  questionnaire  asking. a  few  more  than  SOO^ealers  th^ 
questions: 

Ho\v  many  tons  of  feed  containin^molaases  have  you  sold  daring  1921  or  have  m'i  i 
contract  for  delivery  prior  to  December  31  this  year? 

The  second  question  was : 

How  many  gallons  of  feed  molasses  have  you  sold  during  1921  or  have  under  cor.  ti 
for  delivery  before  December  31  this  year? 

The  members  of  this  committee,  and  especially  the  members  w'/i 
come  from  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Stit 
know  that  the  farmers  of  those  States  Duy  almost  their  entire  requir 
ments  of  commercial  feeds;  in  other  words,  they  grow  none  on  tbe 
farms  excepting  some  roughage.    The  result  of  this  questionnaiiv^ 

We  received  1  or  2  more  than  200  returns,  and  it  snowed  that '/ 
were  handling  molasses  and  molasses  feeds.    The  total  number 
tons  of  molasses  feeds  that  were  handled  by  these  200  men  v 
14,839  tons.     The  total  number  of  gallons  of  molasses  in  its  n 
state  as  sold  by  these  men  was  358,300  gallons. 

The  membership  of  the  Eastern  Federation  is  scattered  over  t 
six  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penitfi 
vania,  and  there  are  more  than  6,000  dealers  in  these  nine  Stat«B. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  obtained  by  the  questionnai 
4,000  of  the  6,000  dealers  are  handling  molasses  and  molasses  f«^ 
Therefore  if  200  dealers  sold  14,839  tons  of  molasses  feeds  and  35S, 
gallons  of  molasses,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  4,000  have  sold  tw 
times  these  amounts,  or  296,780  tons  and  7,166,000  gallons  of  molA3s 

The  manufacturers  of  molasses  feed  tell  me  that  uie  average  amoc 
of  molasses  used  in  molasses  feeds  is  30  per  cent  of  the  weight,  or 
gallons  per  ton  of  feed.  Following  out  the  calculation  on  that  bi 
296,780  tons  require  14,839,000  gdlons  of  molasses,  or  a  total  m 
ber  in  molasses  in  feed  and  in  liquid  molasses  of  approximai^ 
22,000,000  gallons. 

Importers  of  blackstrap  molasses  submit  figures  which  show  ti 
the  average  of  blackstrap  contains  54  or  65  per  cent  of  total  sitt* 
Under  the  proposed  schedule,  the  average  blackstrap  would  pay 
cents  per  gallon  duty,  which  applied  to  the  22,000,000  gallons  «^< 
amount  to  a  trifle  over  $330,000.  This  amount  seems  small 
figures  go  these  days,  but  it  is  to  be  placed  on  those  who  are  engaji 
in  an  industry  who  are  unable  to  stand  this.  I  speak  of  tho  d* 
farmer. 

•  If  other  conditions  of  the  dairv  farmer  of  my  section  werein  his  {av 
perhaps  he  would  not  feel  this  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousan«t  ■ 
odd  dollars.     But  to-day  he  is  forced  to  pay  $90  to  $150  apiece  f«^J*  ^ 
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linary  grade  cow.  This  cow  is  forced  to  the  limit  of  milk  production, 
d  she  is  all  through  in  about  three  to  five  years.  Then  here  is  what 
ppens :  A  good  customer  of  mine  about  three  weeks  ago  had  two  cows 
It  were  not  with  calf,  and  their  milk  production  had  fallen  below  the ' 
30unt  that  would  bring  him  any  profit,  and  he  put  them  in  a  car 
id  shipped  them  to  the  Jersey  City  market  along  with  some  stock 
some  other  farmers.  They  sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  1^  cents 
r  pound,  Jersey  City.  Out  of  that  he  had  to  pay  freight  and 
mmission,  and  when  he  returned  home,  after  paying  $5  car  fare, 
th  no  other  expense,  he  had  just  exactly  $14  for  his  two  cows, 
uree  years  ago  he  could  have  received  for  those  two  cows  in  the 
me  market  perhaps  not  less  than  $60  or  $75  each. 
So  when  it  comes  to  the  selling  of  his  stock,  after  he  is  all  through 
itli  it,  he  gets  nothing  for  it. 

In  the  little  village  where  I  live  there  are  two  creameries  receiving 
1,000  or  12,000  quarts  of  milk  daily  to  be  shipped  to  New  York. 
1st  before  I  left  home,  I  learned  that  one  of  these  would  paj  $2.30 
'r  100  pounds  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  November.  Allowing  the 
rerage  to  be  3.8  per  cent  butter  fat,  the  dairyman  receives  $2.62 
^r  hundredweight,  or  5.58  cents  per  quart.  Deduct  from  that 
n«>unt  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  commercial  feeds,  and  he  will 
iTp  approximately  3i  cents  per  quart,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay 
u*  hired  man,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one,  taxes,  interest, 
id  other  incidental  expenses. 

Some  Member  over  in  the  House  of  Representatives  made  the  state- 
ent  that  the  demand  for  the  reduction  has  not  come  from  the  con- 
imer.  I  frequently  call  on  the  feed  and  grain  stores  all  over  the  see- 
on  of  the  territory  which  I  represent,  and  talk  with  their  customers 
{ they  come  and  go.  I  have  in  at  least  100  instances  brought  up  the 
9estion  of  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses,  and  I  find  that  they  are 
(^alterably  opposed  to  it,  and  have  used  the  same  argument  that  I 
ftve  used,  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  they  are 
&ying  at  the  present  time. 

One  month  ago  the  dairymen  of  this  very  section  were  represented 
efore  this  committee  by  Mr.  Holman,  the  secretary  of  a  large  asso- 
tution  of  milk  producers;  by  Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
'**i4j,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Leech,  of  Vermont;  and  Messrs.  Bronson  and 
^been,  of  Massachusetts,  asking  for  an  upward  revision  of  the 
^riff  as  to  milk  and  milk  products. 

I  respectfully  submit  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  seem  to  be 
i(  onsistent  if  Congress,  with  its  strong  right  arm,  hands  out  to  those 
iirymen  protection  for  imlk  and  milk  products  and,  with  the  other, 
ikes  away  by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  very  essentials  of  milk  pro- 
tw^tion  that  they  are  forced  to  buy. 

These  6,000  retail  feed  merchants  are  the  men  who  rub  elbows  with 
^  dairymen  every  business  day  in  the  year  and  know  some  of  his 
toblems.  They  visit  the  farms;  they  see  the  cows  milked,  and  they 
DOW  at  least  some  of  the  problems,  and  they  help  to  carry  some  of 
^  financial  burdens. 

I  made  that  statement  not  very  long  ago  to  a  small  bunch  of  men, 
ft^l  some  joker  in  the  crowd  said: 

-U  the  end  of  the  month,  you  take  his  milk  check  and  apply  it  to  the  feed  bill  and 
^^  4  note  for  the  balance. 
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I  am  a  frank  believer  in  the  protection  of  American  industry,  l>u 
in  this  instance  the  industry  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  threi 
that  are  already  suffering — namely,  the  dairyman,  the  stock  fe^drt 
and  the  feed  manufacturer — that  I  am  prone  to  ask  for  their  benefi 
that  blackstrap  molasses  be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  frof  *^ 
duty. 

STATEMENT   OF   J.  B.  EDGAB,   BEPBESENTIKG  EDGABr-HOBGAl 

CO.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  appear  representing  the  feed  manufacturers  of  M^a 

?his.     I  want  to  indorse  Mr.  Chapman's  remarks  and  his  brief,  wL,.: 
think  will  cover  the  case  fully  in  a  general  way. 

Memphis  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  manufacture  of  miw 
feeds.  There  are  12  mills  there  representing  an  investment  « 
$12,000,000,  employing  more  than  1,000  men,  and  with  a  capa;.; 
of  some  3,500  tons  of  feed  daily.  That  industry  is  on  its  back  t(Hi*J 
as  are  all  industries  connected  with  agriculture,  and  it  is  my  Sj: 
belief  that  anything  added  to  the  cost  of  our  basic  raw  materia'.- 
blackstrap  molasses — ^will  mean  bankruptcy  for  a  large  nuinl)er 
concerns  m  that  business, 

I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  with  explanations,  but  I  will  a? 
the  privilege  of  making  a  statement  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  it. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

The  manufacturing  of  mixed  feeds  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  Memm 
There  are  12  feed  mills  located  in  Memphis,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  more  ui 
3,500  tons.    These  mills  represent  an  investment  of  more  than  16,000,000,  and  emf! 
at  least  1,000  people  in  vanous  capacities. 

The  feed  business  at  Memjjhis  nas  grown  rapidly  since  the  introduction  of  ^-l*' 
sti^p  molasses  as  a  feed  material.  Because  of  its  palatabHity  and  effect  on  the  di^ 
tive  system,  blackstrap  molasses  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  mixed  feeds  for  Q' 
purposes.  It  is  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry.  There  is  no  other  fe^ii 
stufr  which  can  economically  take  its  place  in  modem  scientific  feeding  sdi^nluV 
The  large  feed-manufacturing  industry  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  availabil:ty 
an  adequate  supply  of  blackstrap  molasses  at  a  reasonable  price.  By  the  ^ly 
blackstrap  molasses  our  cotton  growers  and  live-stock  producers  effect  an  eii'«ra 
saving  annually  in  their  feeding  cost. 

The  feed  manufacturer  of  Memphis  is  barely  existing  during  the  present  b':sinn 
depression.    In  my  judgment,  the  mixed-feed  industry  will  be  practically  d<*ir?j 
if  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  blackstrap  provided  under  the  Fordney  bill  la  add*^i 
our  present  difficulties. 

The  feed  manufacturers  of  Memphis  ask  that  blackstrap  molasses  be  placvd  \.> 
the  free  list  in  order  that  the  feed  industr>r  and  the  live-stock  feedere  of  this  coui.tl 
may  be  protected  on  their  basic  raw  material,  an  otherwise  useless  by-poroduct.  :iH: 
8  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  being  produced  in  this  country,  llie  American  7' 
ducer  of  blackstrap,  who  supplies  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  ooQsiimDU:^* 
already  protected  by  the  hign  cost  of  transportation  in  Cuba,  the  occaa  fwi^*, » 
handling  chaiges,  which  amount  to  several  times  the  value  of  DlacJcstrap  in  CuSx 

The  mixed-feed  industry  has  developed  under  a  tariff  of  approxiinately  one-ti''-' 
cent  per  gallon.    If  that  duty  is  retained  in  the  present  tariff  bill  it  should  beo> 
a  specific  duty,  as  buyers  of  blackstrap  can  not  afford  to  import  it  if  tJie  duty  is  \^ 
on  a  sliding  scale  which  will  figure  from  1  cent  to  3  cents  per  gallon,  dependiis: 
sujrar  content,  as  provided  under  the  Fordney  bill.    Blackstrap  is  not  boui:M  ^ 
feeders  or  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  sugar  content.    Blackstrap  should,  tht»:\'' 
be  defined,  so  as  to  admit  at  a  flat  rate  all  blackstrap  molasses  from  which  it  v 
profitable  to  make  a  further  extraction  of  sugar.    I  approve  of  the  amDndmcut 
paragraph  503,  su^ested  by  Mr.  Chapman,  representing  the  American  Feed  M^' 
facturers*  Association,  and  I  heartily  indorse  his  brief  as  the  logical  presentxition  'A 
facts  in  tliis  case. 
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»rBF  OB   GRAY   SIIiVEB,   WA8HINOTON,   D.   C,   BEPBESENTINO 
THE  AMERICAN  FABH  BUBEAU  FEDEBATIOX. 

8TTMMART. 

Summarizing  the  arguments  set  forth  herein,  namely — 

That  the  alcohol  manufacturers  are  using  a  smaller  and  the  feeders  a  much  larger 
rt»p<irtion  of  the  supply  of  blackstrap; 

'\  hat  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  reauisite  supply  is  produced  in  the  continental 
nitPil  States  and  only  25  per  cent  in  tne  Unitea  States  and  its  island  Territories; 

rhat  the  ordinary  market  price  at  seaboard  points  represents  only  about  20  per  cent 
:  t  ho  price  which  the  farmer-feeder  must  pay  m  order  to  get  the  blackstrap  laid  down 
:  his  feed  yard; 

That  the  feeders  in  47  States  of  the  Union  are,  or  may  be,  interested  in  buying  this 
**^d.  whereas  only  the  people  of  one  State  could  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff; 

That  the  alcohol  manufacturers  will  not  approve  the  idea  of  using  com  instead  of 
blackstrap  in  their  seaboard  plants  because  of  the  heavy  expense  of  transporting  corn 
L>  tlie  seaboard;  and 

That  molasseB  does  not  displace  com  and  other  feeds  grown  throughout  the  country, 
'IT  rather  supplements  them  and  makes  them  more  valuable — 

\W  are  convinced  that  the  country  requires  even  less  tariff  duty  on  blackstrap  than 

-  '•  »utemplated  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Wt*  would  make  the  scale  less  steep  on  the  lower  grades  of  molasses — ^iip  to,  say,  60° 
';jar  content — ^while  on  the  higher  pades  comprising  the  molasses  ana  sirup  "made 
•'•  :i  distinct  industrial  group,  intenaed  for  table  use  rather  than  recognized  as  a  by- 
r'-'iiict,  w«  would  raise  the  duty  to  somewhat  higher  levels. 

A  DISCUSSION   OF  THE   TAUIFP. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  fixed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  molasses  testing 
r»«  T  above  dO*'  polariscojie  teat,  with  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  gallon  on  molasses 
U'<ling  al>ove  40°  and  not  above  56°,  while  on  molasses  testing  above  56°  the  rate 
'^  u>  r>  cents  per  gallon. 

l'u<ler  the  1913  act  the  duty  was  decreased  one-fourth,  making  it  15  per  cent  ad 
'Miorem  on  {grades  testing  not  above  40°;  2}  cents  per  gallon  on  grades  ranging  from 
4ii  Ut  56°;  and  4  J  cents  per  gallon  on  grades  testing  above  56°. 

This  polaric  test  is  not  satisfactory  for  molasses  because  it  is  not  a  true  index  of 

ih^  Hugar  content.    As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  molasses  imported  has  been  in 

'hi-  lowest  of  the  three  grades.    As  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  came  from  Cuba, 

•»hjch  country  receives  preferential  treatment  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  reduction 

r  the  regular  duty,  practically  all  of  the  molasses  imported  since  1913  has  paid  a  rate 

-  f  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  (see  table).  The  value  in  Cuba  of  molasses  imported  to 
ih*f  United  States  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  has  averaged  about  5  cents  per  gallon. 
At  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  12  per  cetit  this  is  eauivalent  to  a  specific  duty  of  six- tenths 
•<  1  cent  per  gallon.  In  1914  and  in  1920,  however,  the  Cuban  price  was  approx- 
^'n:itely  3  cents  per  gallon,  hence  the  dutv  at  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  amounted  to 
-iiditly  more  than  one-third  of  1  cent  a  gallon. 

( 'oder  the  emergency  tariff  the  duty  on  Cuban  molasses  rests  at  19.2  per  cent  ad 
•  lA^orem,  m Airing  the  duty  0.58  cent  per  gallon  on  3-cent  molasses. 

THB  FORDNEY  BILL. 

• 

The  Fordney  bill  undertakes  to  change  the  method  of  testing  molasses,  basing  the 
'Uvy  upon  the  percentage  of  sugar  content.  Paragraph  503  of  the  proposed  law  pro- 
vi'ies  t&at  molaases  and  sirups  testing  not  above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  shall  pay 
«•  !>  cent  per  gallon,  while  grades  testing  above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  shall  be 
iAsessed  0.275  cent  additional  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugars  over  and  above  48. 

To  the  Treasury  officials,  of  course,  is  left  the  option  of  determining  the  method  of 
uiafcrng  the  stigar  test.  To  ascertain  the  total  sugar  content,  however,  it  is  necessarv 
if'  Tfite  the  Cleiget  method.  Thirty-three  tests  of  blackstrap  molasses,  made  by  Penick 
4  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  show  an  average  sugar  content  of  55  per  cent. 

According  to  other  good  authorities,  the  sugar  content  of  alt  grades  of  molasses  will 
au^'p  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  Taking  55  per  cent,  or  degrees,  as  the  test  of 
Hf'Tage  blackstrap  molasses,  the  duty  under  paragraph  503  of  the  Fordney  bill  would 
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be  2.17  per  gallon  '  from  countriee  other  than  Cuba  and  20  per  cent  len»  or  1.7  oau 
per  gallon,  m>m  Cuba. 

By  this  same  schedule  a  hig^-grade  molasses,  testing  71^  sugar,  such  as  the  ouu- 
juice  sirup  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  from  which  no  sugar  has  beso  ex- 
tracted, would  carry  a  duty  of  6.57  cents  per  gallon  generally,  or  5.26  cents  per  giUa 
if  from  Cuba. 

IMPORTS  OF  BLACKSTBAP. 

Referring  to  the  tables  of  imports,  it  will  be  seen  that  over  00  per  cent  of  the  tott) 
amounts  coming  in  are  Cuban  olackstrap.  General  imports  have  incxeased  rapidlv. 
advancing  from  31,000,000  gallons  in  1910  to  154,000,000  gallons  in  1920,  Cidis 
products  always  constituting  close  to  100  per  cent  of  the  importation.  This  Aar* 
among  other  things: 

1.  That  the  demand  for  molasses  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

2.  That  Cuba  is  able  to  supply  all  normal  requirements. 

USES  OF  MOLASSES. 

Molasses  is  put  to  numerous  uses.  The  higher  grades  are  commonly  used  on  tl- 
table.  A  considerable  quantity  also  is  consumed  in  bakeries.  The  two  main  chaofitvi 
of  demand,  however,  lead  to  mills  manufacturing  stock  feed  or  to  stock  feeden,  ix.' 
to  distilleries.  There  are  no  definite  figures  snowing  the  division  between  Uy^ 
two  major  uses.  Penick  &  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  say  that  in  normal  times  practicsl  • 
90  per  cent  of  the  blackstrap  is  reauired  for  stock-feeding  purposes.  The  Ameho: 
Cane  Growers'  Association  claims  tnat  two-thirds  of  the  supplies  from  Cuba,  amotm' 
ing  to  about  one-half  of  the  total  stocks  of  blackstrap,  ia  used  by  the  distilien  •• 
has  been  estimated  bv  the  American  Feed  Manufactures'  Association  that  35  per  (t*. 
of  the  blackstrap  molasses  imported  is  used  for  stock-feed  mixtures.  As  mo$tct*i' 
domestic  sujpplv  is  used  as  feed,  the  30  per  cent  of  the  imported  supply  said  Ui  U 
used  as  feea,  plus  the  local  production,  would  amount  to  practically  one-half  of  ti^ 
total  available.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  cane  growers  and  the  feed  manufacturen  i*" 
at  iB^reement  in  their  estimates. 

TTie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a  bulletin  issued  on  March  29.  1921,  "Repwt 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Conmiercial  Feeds,"  says  on  p|age  60: 

"  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  proportion  (of  blacbtn" 
used  as  feed.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  two  main  uses  of  this  commodity  aie  for  :Ni 
production  of  alcohol  and  for  feeding  purposes.  The  division  of  the  supply  betv>^-i 
these  two  uses  differs  greatlv  at  different  times,  depending  on  various  lacton.  f'i'A 
as  the  relative  price  of  molasses  and  other  raw  materials  for  alcohol  manufactr' 
(particularlv  com)  the  demand  for  alcohol,  and  the  demand  for  sweet  feeds.  '^' 
control  of  tne  supply  of  blackstrap  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  pfodQce^  :1 
alcohol."  I 

Referring  to  the  above  statement  that  the  control  of  the  (imported)  supi^  of  bU*^^ 
strap  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  of  alcohol,  the  Fedem  Irade  <'<(fr 
mission  report  explains,  on  page  167,  that  since  1919  the  United  Statee  Food  Prodw.ii 
Corporation  has  initiated  and  developed  a  strong  hold  upon  the  busineas  of  impcrtnl 
Cuban  blackstrap,  indicating  that  more  and  more  of  tnis  product  will  go  into  i*^^ 
and  feeds. 

It  is  stated  unofficially  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  oonsiderB  the  prw^* 
distribution  of  blackstrap  between  the  two  main  consuming  industries  to  be  ^  ;<< 
cent  to  the  feeders  and  ^  per  cent  to  the  distillers. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  blackstrap  can  be  settled  with  reasonable  definit^'^ 
by  constructing  a  table  .to  show  the  approximate  total  annual  supply  and  the  amouu 
consumed  yeany  in  the  production  of  distUled  spirits.  While  afciflolutely  aGcujt'j 
conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  these  slightly  unsatisfactory  figures,  the  \p'^\ 
can  at  least  be  depended  upon. 

The  aforesaid  table  showing  the  supply  of  low-grade  molasses  and  the  afflount 
used  by  the  distillers  makes  very  clear  that  as  short  a  time  ago  as  1913-1915  tiic  dii 
tillers  were  using  most  of  the  blacki^trap  imported  to  the  United  States  feedere  vtt 
getting  only  8  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  small  supply^  while  in  1^-1 
there  were  left  for  feeders  or  other  users,  after  the  distillers  had  tneir  reouireCH^ab 
46  per  cent  of  a  very  large  supply.    While  the  amounts  of  molasses  used  oy  the  da 

1  The  duty  is  0.25  cent  per  gallon  if  test  is  not  over  iS"  sugar.  For  each  degree  above  48*  it  is  0^/T  I 
additional.  A  sample  testing  55  pays  0.25  cent  plus  0.275  cent  times  7  equals  1.92  cents,  giviof  s  tM*  ^ 
2.17  cents. 
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illeiB  have  increased  rapidly,  the  amounts  used  by  feeders  have  doubled  and  trebled 
Kveral  times. 

Hiis  table  is  of  further  interest  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  total  molasses  supply 
pffoduced  at  home  and  imported.  About  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  comes  from  Cuoa. 
i  per  cent  was  produced  in  Louisiana  in  1920  (including  first,  second,  and  third 
oencrifugals),  and  16  per  cent  to  20  percent,  as  a  rule,  comes  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii, 

MOLASSES  AS  A  FEED. 

Cane  blackstrap  molasses  was  considered  a  waste  product  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Itfi  first  use  by  feeders  of  stock  was  as  a  condiment,  to  render  other  feedingjmaterials 
mtae  palatable.  Following  its  successful  use  by  Louisiana  sugar  planters  as  a  feed 
for  work  mules,  however,  its  popularity  spread  rapidly.  It  is  not  a  complete  food, 
being  almoet  a  pure  carbohydrate,  but  it  is  one  of  tne  important  ingredients  of  a 
balanced  ration. 

MolasBes  is  palatable,  easily  digestible,  and  generally  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 
Many  patent  mixed  feeds  now  in  the  maiicet  contain  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of 
molaaBea.  It  may  be  mixed  with  al&lfa,  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal,  cracked  com, 
crimped  oats,  and  numerous  mill  feeds.  liarge  numbers  of  farmers  and  stock  feeders 
:irefer  to  buy  the  molaraes  and  do  their  own  mixing.  A  method  followed  profitably 
oy  many  feeders  is  to  sprinkle  molasses  over  hay,  cornstalks,  or  other  rough  feed 
▼hich  Mobably  could  not  be  utilized  as  feed  without  making  it  appetizing  and  more 
fasly  oigestible. 

^ihCi  molassee  is  becoming  a  competitor  of  other  feeds,  the  tariff  problem  assumes 
;rr^ter  importance  tlian  ever  before.  Its  feeding  value,  pound  for  pound,  is  said  to 
<qiial  that  of  com.  4^b  a  gallon  of  molasses  weighs  12  pounds,  onlv  4}  gallons  are 
required  to  equal  a  bushel  of  com.  At  5  cents  pergallon  com  would  have  to  be  as 
lew  as  23  cents  per  bushel  to  displace  molasses.  The  price  of  molasses  frequently 
bv  been  much  less  than  5  cents  at  the  source  of  production,  but  during  the  war  it 
▼a^  much  higher.  The  American  Cane  Growers'  Association  claims  that  the  farmer 
*'-Mff\i  to  have  6  cents  for  his  molasses.  This  would  put  molasses  as  a  feed  material 
c&  a  parity  with  28-cent  com. 

The  big  problem  is  to  determine  how  far  imported  molasses  competes  with  com 
vai  other  domestic  feeds  and  how  far  it  is  a  supplementary  feed.  Molasses  is  not  a 
ciMiiplete  feed  in  itself,  as  is  com.  Its  virtue  lies  largely  in  its  ability  to  improve 
i)th«f  kinds  of  feed.  Hays  and  fodders  are  worth  much  more  when  sprinkled  gen- 
4'^lU5Jy  with  molasses  than  when  fed  alone;  cracked  com  and  molasses  mixed  make 
a  better  feed  than  corn  alone,  while  molasses  is  never  fed  alone,  except  that  it  is  said 
v'lAr-plaatation  mulea  learn  to  drink  it  and  really  prefer  it  in  that  way  to  any  other, 
it  seems  idle,  therefore,  to  speak  of  molasses  feed  proving  injurious  to  tne  corn 
KTiver^  and  feederi*.    Rather  is  it  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity  to  all  feeders. 

MOLA88S8  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL. 

Tbere  Ib  one  situation  outside  of  the  feed  province  in  which  molasses  competes  to 
<be  apparent  discard  of  com,  namely,  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol.  In  the 
lucuBum  of  the  uses  of  molasses  above  it  is  shown  that  a  very  lai]ge  proportion  of  the 
total  sopply  of  blackstrap  has  eone  to  the  distilleries.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
aoet  oc  the  alcohol  now  produced  is  put  through  a  further  process  of  muiufacture 
caUed  denaturation,  and  that  the  denatured  alcohol  is  in  great  demand  in  the  in- 
<ltnti)efl.  StadstieB  on  production  and  consumption  of  alcohol  show  a  marked  decline 
HQce  the  oesBation  of  use  for  war  and  beverage  purposis,  but  industrially  it  is  of  marked 
importance.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  of  its  coming  into  general  use  as  a  fuel  to. 
replace  gasotine.  In  such  an  event  every  owner  of  an  automobile  will  be  a  booster 
{mt  Oubui  molasBee. 

Beferenoe  to  the  tables  on  alcohol  will  reveal  a  decline  in  production  (because  two 
raponaat  uses  were  cut  off),  the  1920  output  of  distilled  spints  being  only  82,331,687 
Wfos,  whereaa  in  1917  the  product  was  286,085,463  gallons.  This  is  not  a  surprising 
?<^elatioa«  but  it  is  Burpiimng  to  note  that  in  1920  more  molasses  was  used  to  produce 
^JOOO.OOO  gailoiu  of  distilled  spirits  than  was  used  in  1917  to  produce  286.000,000 
nijons.  Chi  the  other  hand,  over  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  consumea  in  dis- 
uUmea  in  1917.  whereas  in  1920  only  2,500,000  bushels  were  so  utilized.  In  other 
vords,  molasses  became  almost  the  only  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol. 

Thi£  ntuation  was  partly  due  to  expediency,  molasses  being  very  readily  con- 
venible  into  ^cohol  and  usually  being  low  in  price;  also  was  more  or  less  due  to  the 
Appeals  of  the  Government  not  to  use  grains  for  distillation  purposes  during  the  war 
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Eeriod.  In  1921  there  was  a  slight  reaction  in  favor  of  grain,  about  6,000,000  bushelf 
eing  consumed  by  distillers.  JPossiblv  in  normal  times  it  will  be  found  that  inland 
distilleries  located  in  the  com  belt  will  prefer  com  in  order  to  avoid  paying  freigbt 
on  molasses  from  the  seaboard,  whereas  seaboard  distilleries  will  desire  moiaases  to 
avoid  bringing  com  from  the  interior.  However  this  may  be,  it  remains  true  that 
molasses  is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol,  and 
that  industrial  alcohol  is  a  necessary  commodity. 

The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  one  of  policy  toward  industrial  alcohol:  \\ 
Shall  the  United  States  prohibit  or  tax  heavily  the  importation  of  moIaaeB  for  di^ 
tillation  purposes;  or  (2)  shall  the  dutv  be  fixed  just  Ivigh  enough  to  put  moliWBeB  on  i 
parity  with  com  in  cost  to  the  distiller;  or  (3)  shall  vke  duty  be  left  low  enough  W 
encourage  the  most  economical  and  efficient  production  of  industrial  alcohol;  or  (4 
shall  the  duty  be  fixed  at  a  point  to  permit  profitable  use  of  Cuban  molanaeB  by  the 
distillers  and  still  afford  sufficient  protection  to  growers  of  sugar  cane  and  feeden  t>i 
stock  in  the  United  States?  Discussion  of  these  four  phases  of  the  subject  follows  ia 
the  order  named. 

1.  Relative  to  a  high  tariff, — ^If  the  Government  pute  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  mo- 
lasses, the  distillers  will  be  forced  to  use  other  materials.  A  policy  such  aa  this  ha; 
been  advocated  by  certain  interests.  It  is  said  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  would 
keep  molasses  out  and  would  cause  distillers  to  use  about  125,000  bushels  of  oom  wx 
day,  thus  helping  the  American  farmer  to  market  his  oom.  The  advocates  of  this  plan 
admit  the  importance  of  molasses  as  a  feed,  but  they  claim  that  the  local  production  i^ 
sufficient  for  feeding  purposes.  They  would  put  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  on  in* 
dustrial  alcohol  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  industry  to  Cuba. 

Such  argument  can  not  be  maintained.  Statistical  Tables  XII-A  and  XII-B,  Dat- 
ing the  materials  and  amounts  of  same  from  which  alcohol  is  made  reveal  the  fact  thai 
grain  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  by  distilleries  and  that  practically  all  of  the  aloobnl 
produced  comes  irom  molasses.  If  importation  were  prohibited,  therefore,  undoabt- 
edly  the  distillers  would  become  the  strongest  bidders  for  the  molasees  produced 
domestically,  thereby  taking  the  entire  supply  away  from  the  feeders.  The  annual 
production  of  alcohol  has  decreased  to  sucn  an  extent,  moreover,  that  only  abcmt 
17,000,000  to  18.000,000  bushels  of  com,  approximately  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  fb 
1920  crop,  would  have  been  required  by  the  distillers  in  each  of  the  past  two  yeare  if  no 
other  raw  material  had  been  used. 

The  demands  for  molasses  for  feeding  purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  haw 
been  met  by  domestic  production,  even  though  the  entire  supply  had  been  put  to  ihii 
use.  In  1920  the  available  supply  (see  Table  II)  of  low-graae  molasses  was  mor«*  than 
209,000,000  gallons,  little  more  than  half  of  which  was  used  by  the  distillerfl.  Of  ap- 
proximately 95,000,000  gallons  used  for  foods  and  feeds,  only  17,000,000  gallons  wesr 
produced  in  the  United  States,  about  33,000,000  gallons  were  brought  in  &om  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  leaving  the  feed  manufactures,  stock  feeders,  and  sirup  mixers  to  d*- 
pend  upon  Cuban  blackstrap  to  the  extent  of  45,000,000  gallons.  If  th^  dutv  at 
Cuban  molasses  had  been  10  cents  per  gallon,  und(tubtedly  none  would  ha\'e  (^ecL 
imported,  the  distillers  would  have  tasen  all  of  the  local  supply,  and  the  feeders  vou!a 
not  have  received  a  gallon  unlesis  by  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  prohibitive  duty,  or  even  a  high  duty,  on  molaases  voiili 
injure  the  American  farmers,  producers  of  industrial  alcohol,  and  consumers  general! >. 

2.  Relative  to  placing  molasses  on  a  parity  with  corn  in  cost  to  the  distiller, — It  ia  staU^i 
by  good  authorities  that  one  bushel  of  com  will  produce  about  4.7  gallons  of  alcohol  •  1 
and  that  a  gallon  of  molasses  will  produce  0.6  to  0.85  gallon  of  alcohol.  (2)  Thu.« 
approximately,  6}  gallons  of  molasses  are  required  to  equal  1  bushel  of  com  for  dis- 
tillation purposes.  To  place  molasses  on  a  parity  with  com,  therefore,  aa  refianls  cn?i 
to  the  distiller,  would  require  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  make  6)  gallons  oitoiolss^'^ 
post  as  much  as  5i  bushel  of  corn. 

The  price  of  a  bushel  of  com  is  not  stable;  neither  is  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  molaft*^. 
Each  fluctuates  from  day  to  day,  depending  largely  upon  supply  and  deinan<i.  V 
poor  corn  year  in  the  United  States  may  be  a  gooa  molasses  year  in  Cuba,  resulting  id 
unusually  liigh  prices  for  com  and  low  prices  lor  molasses.  If  com  were  00  cenU  p*tr 
bushel  in  the  United  States  and  molasses  2  cents  per  gallon  in  Cuba,  the  G^  »llon^ 
equivalent  to  the  bushel  of  corn  would  cost  onlv  13  cents  plus  a  small  freigbt  dhiar):*', 
consequently  the  desired  parity  could  be  established  only  by  leA-yin^  a  duty  of  ap 
proximately  8  cents  a  gallon  upon  the  molasses.  On  the  oth<^  hand,  if  com  were  ^<> 
cents  and  molasses  3  cents,  the  proper  duty  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cent^ 
a  gallon. 

Fixing  a  duty  upon  molasses  which  would  meet  all  such  contingencies  xnlgbt  \*c  ^ 
suitable  task  for  i  theorist,  but  farmers,  economists,  and  ciistoms  officials  couM  not 
afford  to  be  bothered  with  it.    An  import  duty,  in  order  to  be  administered,  must  If* 
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siaMe.     Ab  it  is  certain  that  equality  in  cost  between  United  States  com  and  Cuban 

mi>Ia«e8  oould  only  be  established  by  means  of  an  import  duty  which  would  fluctuate 

with  every  price  variation  of  either  com  or  molasses,  the  idea  is  not  practical.    Only 

under  fixed  prices — Government  price  control — could  such  a  relation  be  maintained 

:».  Relative  to  encouraging  the  most  economical  production  of  industrial  alcohol. — 

'Ihtite  is  no  doubt  but  that  industrial  alcohol  is  a  necessity.    Demand  for  this  product 

subsided  very  materially  following  the  s^;ning  of  the  armistice,  however,  and  peace 

requirementB  must  increase  manyfold  before  the  maximum  possibilities  of  production 

will  be  required.    Reports  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  show 

that  in  191S  the  manufacturers  used  68,803,050  gallons  of  specially  denatured  alcohol, 

while  in  1920  a  lai:^  number  of  users  consumed  only  22, 260,649  ^Uons.    (Table  XV. ) 

Production  of  distilled  spirits  amounted  to  286,085,463  gallons  m  1917,  while  in  1920 

the  totol  was  only  82,331 ,687  gallons.    (Table  XI.)    The  amount  of  alcohol  subjected 

to  the  donaturation  process  has  declined  steadily  from  nearly  94,000,000  gallons  in 

VMl  to  45,640,948  gallons  in  1920  and  to  38,812,138  gallons  in  the  year  ended  June 

.W.  1921.     (Table  XIII.) 

The  marked  decline  in  the  use  of  industrial  alcohol  does  not  indicate  an  economic 
noed  of  greater  efficiency  of  production  but  rather  it  indicates  an  abandonment  of 
war-time  uses  as  well  as  an  objection  to  the  high  prices  of  1920.  In  July,  1919,  nearly 
:i  year  after  the  need  of  alcohol  for  war  purposes  was  past,  the  price  was  down  to  42 
contfl  per  gallon  (Table  XIV),  having  receded  from  tlie  high  level  of  $1  per  gallon  in 
July,  1917.  In  July,  1920,  however,  apparently  without  good  cause,  the  price  was 
$1.11  per  gallon.  It  is  said  that  tiie  peak  of  blackstrap  prices  was  reached  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  the  feeders  being  required  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  because  of 
fiCArcit}r  due  to  the  loss  at  sea  of  two  molasses  tank  ships  and  to  transportation  diffi- 
culties in  Cuba.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  not  many  distillers  paid  this  high 
price  for  blackstrap. 

The  extreme  American  price  was  not  materially  reflected  in  Cuba,  and  the  Federal 
Tr^de  Commission  states  that  the  importation  of  Cuban  molasses  has  generally  been 
•.ontroUed  by  the  alcohol  manufacturers.  Mere  delay  in  receiving  supplies  would 
not  mean  increased  prices  to  those  in  control.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  beaj-s 
<mi  this  \iew  in  showing  on  page  127  of  its  report  on  commercial  feeds  that  the  con- 
tract price  of  molaases  during  the  first  four  mon^s  of  1920  was  a  great  deal  lower  than 
'luring  the  corresponding  months  of  1919.  For  the  year  1918  uie  average  price  per 
gallon  was  20.28  cents;  during  the  first  four  months  of  1919  it  was  16.71  cents;  through- 
out the  remaining  eight  months  of  1919  it  was  down  to  8.03  cents,  while  during  the  first 
fdx  numths  of  1920  it  was  10.20  cents. 

It  is  true  that  the  annual  consumption  of  molasses  for  alcohol  production  has  scarcely 
declined  since  the  war,  the  millions  of  gallons  used  in  1917  being  112,  in  1918  increasing 
to  118,  in  1919  going  to  123,  and  in  1920  receding  only  to  113. 

This  maintenance  of  the  use  of  molasses  at  the  maximum  while  alcohol  production 
decreoaed  over  70  per  cent  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  molasses  displaced  prac- 
tically all  other  raw  materials  used  by  distillers.  (See  Table  XII-B.)  The  ease  with 
which  molaases  can  be  converted  into  alcohol  assures  it  first  consideration  unless  other 
materials  can  be  purchased  at  comparatively  lower  prices. 

In  1913  the  distillere  produced  six  times  as  mucn  spirituous  liquor  from  grain  as 
they  did  from  molasses,  whereas  in  1920  the  production  from  molasses  was  nearly 
12  times  as  great  as  it  was  from  grain.  (See  Table  XII-B.)  If  the  price  of  molasses 
in  1920  had  Deen  25  cents  per  gallon  to  the  distillers,  it  would  have  been  relatively 
cheaper  for  them  to  use  com,*  yet  Table  XII-A  shows  that  they  used  very  little  grain. 
The  fact  that  the  price  of  molasses  in  July,  1921,  was  about  2\  cents  per  gallon  and  of 
ilcohol  32  cents  a  g^lon  shows  that  a  spread  of  29}  cents  per  gallon  covered  the  addi- 
timal  expenses  of  production  and  an  adequate  maigin  of  profit.  Now  if  molasses 
cjtx  sevenl  times  as  much  in  1920  as  in  1921,  there  is  no  reaslon  for  multiplying  labor 
(.r«t  and  profit  by  the  same  factor  in  order  to  determine  the  sale  price,  liiis  ought  to 
\yp.  fen  exerdae  in  addition  rather  than  in  multiplication. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  heavy  export  demand  for  alcohol  caused  the  high  in- 
•lUftrial  alcohol  prices  in  1920.  Officuu  records  of  exports,  however,  do  not  indicate 
H  depletion  of  local  stocks.  In  1919  about  101,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  were  pro- 
<iuced,or  which  12,000,000  gallons  went  to  exporters  and  60,000,000  gallons  were 
Iraatured.  This  left  about  29.000,000  gallons  for  other  uses.  In  1920  the  production 
% »  unchanged— 27,000,000  gallons  were  exported  and  45,000,000  gallons  were  sub- 
}«<ted  to  the  donaturation  process.  Thus  again  about  29,000,000  gallons  remained 
^  utUucation  otherwise. 

by  reference  to  the  tables  on  production  (XIII)  and  use  (XV),  of  spjecially  de- 
BAtured  alcohol  it  is  seen  that  in  1919  about  44,000,000  gallons  (28,294,219  wine  gallons) 


•  j4«t  prk*  tttbic  00  pp.  106  sad  127,  report  of  Federal  Trade  Coxmnission  on  commercial  feeds. 
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of  specially  denatured  alcohol  were  produced  and  47,000,000  gallons  were  cotuoimad. 
In  1920,  on  ihe  other  hand,  production  exceeded  consumption  in  the  ratio  of  about  2^ 
to  22.    There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  real  shortage  of  alcohol. 

Since  the  price  of  industrial  alcohol  in  1920  apparently  was  unjustifiably  hi^,  then 
seems  to  be  no  compelling  reason  to  believe  tnat  a  lower  duty  would  bnng  more 
efficient  production.    Psychological  considerations  still  would  anect  prices. 

The  day  probably  is  coming,  nevertheless,  when  alcohol  will  be  required  as  motor 
fuel. 

It  is  reported  that  Cuba  is  producing  this  kind  of  fuel  for  her  own  automobUea  At 
half  the  cost  of  sasoline,  and  that  she  is  developing  an  export  trade  to  South  America. 
When  the  day  ofraws  near  for  the  extensive  use  of  such  fuel  in  the  United  States  then; 
mav  be  occasion  for  the  adoption  of  special  legislation  to  encourage  impoitatum  of 
molasses,  but  such  considerations  concern  the  future.  In  the  meantime  the  duty 
should  not  be  placed  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  Cuban  market  or  to  weaken  the  industrial 
alcohol  industry  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Relative  to  a  duty  which  mil  be  fair  to  Cuban  and  American  producers  and  to  all 
classes  of  American  consumers. — From  1913  to  1920  the  duty  assessed  on  molasses  by 
the  United  States  certainly  has  been  iQ,ir  enough  to  Cuba,  Because  annual  receipts  ot 
Ouban  blackstrap  have  increased  approximatelv  500  per  cent,  molaasee  has  almoet 
completely  displaced  other  materials  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  the  sweet  feed 
industry  nas  grown  to  immense  proportions.  The  reduction  of  general  imports  from 
154,000,000  gallons  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  '30,  1920,  to  113,000,000  gallons 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  was  not  due  to  the  emergency  tariff  law  (which  did 
not  become  effective  until  May  28,  1921,  and  which  made  only  a  very  slight  increaa; 
in  the  molasses  duty),  but  to  a  marked  decline  in  alcohol  production. 

As  regards  the  American  producer  of  blackstrap  it  is  generally  admitted  that  bit 
product  is  superior  to  the  imported  supply,  consequently  more  of  it  goes  to  the  bakers, 
sirup  and  feed  mixers  than  to  the  distillers,  who  get  millions  of  gaUons  from  Cuba  ax 
very  low  prices. 

As  local  production  is  compaTa,tively  small,  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  imported  product,  consequently  American  sugar  mills  receive  an  average  of  about 
3  to  4  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses  m  normal  times. 

One  acre  of  land  will  produce  approximately  15  tons  of  cane  yielding  67}  gallons  c: 
molasses,  hence  at  4  cents  per  gallon  the  farmer  is  allowed  for  molasses  $2.70  per  acre 
of  sugar  cane  harvested. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blackstrap  producer  might  well  be  granted  sufficient 
protection  so  that  he  might  add  1  or  2  cents  per  gallon  to  the  price  of  his  product 
Adding  2  cents  per  ^lon  would  net  him  increased  receipts  of  ^.33  par  ton.  or  ^1.35 
per  acre  of  cane  cultivated. 

I^et  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  gallon  would  affect 
the  feed  mixer  and  the  farmer  of  the  com  belt.  Two  cents  per  gallon  on  molasMv 
means  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Molasses  is  said  to  equal  com,  pound  for  poimd, 
in  feeding  value.  Therefore  56  pounds  of  molasses,  equahng  a  bu^el  of  com*  would 
be  increased  in  price  9}  cents.  If  the  corn-belt  farmer  could  purchase  mdaBBeB  at 
5  cents  per  eallon,  he  would  be  paying  a  price  comparable  with  23  cents  per  bushel 
for  com;  adoition  of  the  9}  cents  to  cover  the  tariff  duty  of  2  cents  per  g^lon  woiJ^ 
make  feed  cost  32}  cents  per  bushel.  A  difficulty  now  arising  is  that  the  toner  ha5 
to  Day  about  100  per  cent  extra  to  cover  freight  rates  and  the  expense  of  distribatin}: 
molasses  in  small  lots,  usually  in  barrels. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES,   CORN  VERSUS  MOLASSES. 

Table  III  shows  comparative  prices  of  com  and  blackstrap.  These  are  average 
prices  as  quoted  in  official  publications.  The  contract  prices  of  blackstrap  here  u£ed 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  open-market  prices  during  the  vear  1920;  out  as  most 
of  the  blackstrap  is  said  to  be  purchased  under  contract,  probably  the  contract  pric« 
is  fairly  representative. 

In  oifder  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com  and  molasses,  the  table 
shows  in  column  1  tne  price  of  com,  in  column  2  the  price  of  molasses  at  the  seaboard . 
in  column  3  the  price  of  molasses  with  3  cents  added  to  cover  freight  from  New  0rlean5 
to  St.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  in  column  4  the  price  of  56  pounds  of 
molaeses  (the  equivalent  of  a  bushel  of  com)  plus  10  cents  to  cover  the  proposed  duty, 
and  in  column  5  a  price  including  an  additional  0  cents  per  gallon  (or  28  cents  per 
bushel  of  com  equivalent)  when  purchased  by  the  farmer  in  small  lots,  probably  in 
barrels. 

Study  of  this  table  arouses  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  add  2  cents  to  the  duty  ou 
molasses.    Column  5,  representing  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  of  the  Middle 
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West,  shows  until  1917  a  molaBses  price  in  excess  of  the  price  of  corn .  Probably  the 
reason  no  fuss  wait  made  about  it  was  that  no  data  such  as  this  table  reveals  have  been 
published.  Middle  West  farmers  in  those  days  were  not  using  mu(h  molaFEes,  hence 
they  had  no  reaaon  to  consider  the  extra  charge  of  8  cents  per  gallon,  2  <  ents  to  cover 
import  duty  and  6  cents  to  cover  barreling  of  the  molasees  ^u(  h  pric  e  quotations 
aa  they  saw  or  heard  generally  were  for  molafses  in  tank-car  lots  at  factory  or  at  sea- 
board paints. 

Even  when  bolstered  up  with  these  extra  charges  due  to  tariff,  freight,  and  barrel 
ahipments  in  small  quantities,  the  price  of  molasses  during  the  war  period  was  below 
the  price  of  com.  It  was  during  the  period  of  high  prices  incident  to  the  war,  more- 
over, that  molasses  feeds  gained  so  great  prominence. 

Com  and  molasses  both  are  low  in  price  at  the  present  writing  (December.  1921), 
but  the  composite  table  under  review  shows  the  blackstrap  when  made  available  for 
the  brmer  to  be  higher  priced  than  com.  The  10  cents  per  bushel  equivalent,  pro- 
poeted  to  be  added  as  a  tariff  duty,  appears  to  be  the  "straw  which  breaks  the  camel's 
la/^k." 

AN  EvtUITABLB  TABIFF  DUTY. 

It  was  pointed  out  early  in  this  paper  that  the  present  emergency  tariff  rate  on 
Cuban  blackstrap  is  about  0.58  cent  per  gallon.  Keference  once  more  to  Table  I 
»bowB  that  the  rate  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  Cuban  blackstrap  of  the  average 
total  sugar  content  test  (55°)  is*  1.74  cents  per  gallon,  or  an  increase  of  1.16  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  study  of  the  composite  price  table.,  comparing  prices  of  com  and  molaspes, 
indicated  tnat  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  would  prove  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  fanners  far  removed  from  the  seaboard.  The  same  line  of  argument  tends 
to  prove  that  the  tariff  duty  increase  contemplated  under  the  Fordney  bill,  namely, 
1  16  cents  per  gidlon,  is  too  high. 

Unless  some  method  can  be  found  to  relieve  the  United  States  farmer  on  his  tre- 
mendous coets  of  production,  no  good  can  come  from  the  act  of  adding  the  equivalent 
of  10  cents  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of  a  feed  which  he  needs  and  can  not  produce.  Well- 
rJch  tragical  it  seems  to  contemplate  a  feed  heralded  the  country  over  as  being  pur- 
bamble  at  3  cents  per  gallon,  but  which,  before  being  available  at  the  farmers' 
feeding  pens  must  be  augmented  in  price  by  3  cents  (100  per  cent)  for  freight  rate, 
'  ^ents  i200  per  cent)  for  a  container  and  the  labor  incident  to  putting  it  into  same, 
iod  2  cents  (66  per  cent)  in  the  form  of  a  tax.  Although  the  Fordney  bill  propoeea 
in  inrreased  duty  of  only  1.16  cents  instead  of  2  cents  per  gallon,  the  hypothetical 
'^^  previously  used  of  a  2-cent  additional  duty  is  continued  in  this  connection 
^e^use  certain  interests  are  asking  that  the  basic  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  be  increased 
i  y  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  gallon,  inakrng  the  48°  molasses  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
?<illoD  and  increasing  all  higher  grades  in  like  proportion. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  duty  per  gallon  on  molasses  testing  48°  and  up,  as  pro- 
"  ided  in  the  proposed  law: 

Table  I. — Duty  proposed  by  Fordney  hill. 


H  Ca.vs«  testing 

not  above- 

In  gen- 
eral, 
cents  per 
gallon. 

From 

Cuba, 

cents  per 

gallon. 

€»• 

0.25 
.52 
.80 
1.07 
1.35 
L62 
1.90 
2.17 
2.45 
2.72 
3.00 
3.27 
3.55 
3.82 

0.20 

•-•  ...  .'." ; 

.42 

V      . 

.64 

«                 '     -*»••*••• 

.86 

^ 

1.08 

•                                         * 

1.30 

t.'         

1.52 

*1 

1.74 

.-• 

1.96 

•  *,                           •  -  -      •  *  « 

2.18 

•■»• 

2.40 

.•,«          ' 

2.62 

<••           -...-...-.... 

2. 84 

»          .                                                     -                 [ 

3.06 

Molasses  testing  not  abovf 


In  gen- 
eral, 
cents  per 
gallon. 


62". 
63*. 
64». 
66., 
66", 
67V 
68", 
69V 
70*. 
71V 
72* 

73  V 

74  V 

75  V 


4.10 
4.37 
4.65 
4.92 
5.20 
5.47 
5.75 
6.02 
6.30 
6.57 
6.85 
7.12 
7.40 
7.67 


From 

Cuba, 

cents  per 

gallon. 


3.28 
3.50 
3.72 
3.94 
4.16 
4.38 
4.60 
4.82 
5.04 
5.26 
5.48 
5.70 
5.92 
6.14 
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Table  II. — Supply  of  low-grade  molasses  and  amounts  used  by  distillers. 


j  Louisiana 
I  production, 
I  blackstrap 
I  and  first, 
I  second,  and 
I  third  cen- 
trifugals.! 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 1  26,304,963 


1911. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1919 

1920 


35,062,525 
14,302,169 
24,046,320 
17,177^443 
14,122,584 
25,225,664 
28,867,058 
28,234,768 

13,355,231 
17,050,593 


Received 

from  Porto 

Rico.« 


Received 

from 
Hawaii.* 


Imports. 


4,799,213 

8,359,363 

9,604,926 

8,868,860 

10,937,670 

11,160,572 

15,577,832 

18,004,811 

16,279,073 

18,751,212 

14,495,752 

15,554,493 
20,770,640 


23 

624 

100 

1,801,796 

1,734,318 

3,736,877 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

8,399,014 

10,979,383 

14,671,477 

9,882,567 
12, 126, 132 


From  Cuba. 4 


From  other 
countries. 


16,743,349 
20,994,836 
30,489,714 
20,000,337 
25,451,085 
29,468,901 
50,171,978 
64,748,504 
82,501,070 
106,788,759 
126,055,181 

110,224,781 
148,062,698 


109,273 

193,164 

506,990 

2,222,693 

1, 521, 185 

1,768,674 

626, 151 

3,594,221 

3,724,062 

2,205,714 

4,624^907 

7,554,290 
11,571,746 


Total 
impons. 


16, 632,  e:^ 
2i.isa.ou' 

»,996,:'>4 
22,223,<P" 
26,972,r> 
31,237, 57'i 
5(»,798,lii 
68,St2,7r. 
»,225,I.C 
108,9M,4T{ 
130,680,0^ 

117,799,"? 
150,634,44i 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1919 

1920 


Exports, 

Porto  Rico 

and 

Hawaii. 
Shipments 
to  foreign 
countries 
excluded 
(gallons).' 


1,427,764 
3, 386, 811 
9,513,441 
2,145,613 
778,396 
1, 113, 720 
2,664,598 
1,618,403 
2,723,049 

3,768,411 
4, 788, 773 


Percentage  of  supply- 


Available  I 

supply.  Import- 
I  ed  from 
'  Cuba. 


66,906,693 

67,906,693 

53,946,427 

70,171,344 

87,663,808 

105,673,033 

136, 128, 883 

167, 592, 126 

188,082,085 

156,591,362 
209, 581, 809 


Re- 
ceived 
from 
Porto 
Rico 
and 
Hawaii. 


Pro- 
duced 
in  Lou- 
isiana. 


Molasses 

used  fiK* 

production 

of  distilled 

spirits 
(gallons). 


45 

14 

29 

15 

52 

23 

42 

21 

57 

22 

61 

22 

61 

18 

64 

18 

67 

16 

70 

16 

71 

16 

39 
52 
27 
34 
20 
13 
18 
17 
15 

9 
8 


64,640,976 

64,721,265 

123,301,496 

80,977,474 

112,497,633 

118,027,960 

123,498,693 
113,132,685 


Per        Per 
coot  of ,   cen: 

total  lrentt:> 
sapply  i  ing  H 

used       food 


by  dis- 
tillers. 


and 
feed?. 


92 

74 

•  116 

59 

67 
63 

79 
54 


!  Data  from  Yearbook  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

*  Molasses  and  sirup  combined.  Data  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  l'Iltt^l 
States. 

s  Molasses  only.    Data  from  Monthly  Sununary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

*  Imports  for  consumption  of  molasses  not  above  40**  (presumably  all  blackstrap). 

•  Exports  are  so  small  after  deducting  the  amounts  shipped  from  the  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  oonsuUr 
districts,  and  so  little  of  the  molasses  exported  from  the  united  States  proper  is  known  to  be  blackstnr. 
that  it  is  thought  best  to  disregard  this  column;  consequently  these  amounts  are  not  deducted  in  arrivitic 

•  It  is  probable  that  in  this  year  the  distillers  purchased  larger  quantities  of  molasses  than  they  ustd. 
carrying  over  a  considerable  quantity  to  the  followmg  season.  It  is  noted  that  the  following  year's  recorded 
consumption  was  very  light,  but  that  production  of  spirits  from  molasses  was  much  larger  than  in  191^- 
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Table  III. — Com  and  blackstrap  molasses. 


Year  and  month. 


iaaoary 

1914. 

April 

lulY 

October _-- 

ianaary 

1915. 

Apnl ',.. 

juiT : ■ 

October 

Svaauj 

1916. 
1...        _  

April 

f'lh '.                  

October 

•imaxy 

1917. 

AprU [V.  [',[., .\.\.].\.'\ 

JalT •       " 

October _    

Ixnuarr 

1918. 

\m 

July 

'xtober 

'^aaaanr.. 

1919. 

iptii.; .;■  '; 

ocwbw.. ..;.::"""*"':: ':':':*:*""" 

iinvaty 

1920. 

Apnl 

irat. 

Jolv 

*»imT.. 

1921. 

fii»  ..; 

Ooibtr [.'.'..'.'./. '.'.'..', 

Com. 

mixed, 

cash  No. 

3,  Chicago, 

per 
bushel.i 


10.62 
.67 
.71 
.73 


.71 
.75 
.79 
.62 


.75 
.74 

.78 
.96 


.99 
1.47 
2.04 
1.99 


1.60 
1.53 
1.53 
1.25 


1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
1.58 


1.47 
1.69 
1.84 
1.54 

.88 


Molasses, 
average 
net  price 
for  con- 
tract 

blackstrap 
in  bulk 
f.  o.  b. 
storage 
plants 

New  York. 

per  gallon.^ 


I 


Plus  3 
cents  per 
gallon, 
average 
freight 
from  sea- 
board to 
interior. 


I 


I 


.65  '. 
.55  I. 
.60  , 
«.44    . 


Cents. 
8.04 
7.37 
7.82 
7.62 


7.13 
6.80 
6.93 
7.74 


10.91 
13.48 
12.30 
12.20 


16.80 
18.27 
17. 57 
18.21 


23.75 
20.56 
19.97 
18.02 


15.37  I 

16.43 : 

7.78  I 
8.25  I 

8.36 
11.07 
10.38 


2.50 


Cenu. 
11.04 
10.37 
10.82 
10.62 


10.13 
9.80 
9.93 

10.74 


13.91 
16.48 
15.30 
15.20 


19.80 
21.27 
20.57 
21.21 


26.75 
23.56 
22.97 
21.02 


18.37 
19.43 
10.78 
11.25 


11.36 
14.07 
13.38 


Price  of  41 
gallons  (56 
pounds)  of 

molasses, 
plus  10 

cents  to 
cover  duty 

at  2  cents 
per  gallon.' 


5.50 


10.62 
.58 
.61 
.60 


.57 
.56 
.  56 
.60 


.75 

.87 
.81 
.81 


1.02 
1.09 
1.06 
1.09 


1.35 
1.20 
1.17 
1.08 


.96 

1.01 

.60 

.63 


.63 
.76 
.72 


Plus  6 
cents  per 
gallon  (or 
28  cents 
per  bushel 
of corn 
equiva- 
lent) for 
molasses 
in  barrels 
as  required 
by  farm- 
ers. 


.36 


10.90 
.86 
.89 

.88 


.85 

.84 
.84 
.88 


1.03 
1.15 
1.09 
1.09 


1.30 
1.37 
1.34 
1.37 


1.63 
1.48 
1.45 
1.36 


1.24 

1.29 

.88 

.91 


.91 
1.04 
1.00 


.64 


'  ^^--fiUtioas  of  War  Industries  Board  and  Federal  Reserve  Board . 

lyittUtioasfrom  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  Commercial  Feeds. 
V  ^^woins  1  and  4  show  the  prices  of  equal  weights  of  corn  and  blackstrap  if  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon 
^wposed. 

*Estioate. 


l2  TAEIFF   HEARINGS. 

Tablb  IV. — MolatMt,  rirup,  and  lorghum  production  in  tht  UniUd  Stata. 


Year. 

'     LoulslB 
,  blaSSS 

BP. 

ji" 
oa 

08 
3g 
35 

81 

UdIbssih, 
other  tbsn 
blackalrap. 

OflltoM. 

S:986i53£ 

III 

3,943,481 
4,34B,K3 

6,214,676 
11,343,003 
2459  565 
1,911,230 

ISS'- 

Sorgh™, 

Oallm 

SoUmu. 

MtoH 

jj 

la 

38, 183.  a» 

43;S07;00O 

>  Inctuding  blackstrap. 

•  Estimate  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Molatan,  and  sirup,  refintd. 


>  Sugar  caae  mdasses  only— eiPJudlng : 

•  D^  from  L<iiii9lana  Sugar  PlanterV 

•  Data  trom  Yearbook,  Department  o[ . 


amup. 

REFINED. 

Fbolyear. 

samptloa-i    "P™"- 

Value 

'OS' 

ValUBpat  Equlv*. 
pouniflnl  lent  ad 

olortglo.      rate. 

Lefaim 

1910 

PauniU.    1     aaOaru. 
333,369     13,487,307 
252,129     12,001,799 
338,201  >  19,148,988 

we'377    n'MO'^ 

208|722     Il|i39|l33 
337,893     10,031,693 

|;|  '!;iSS 

709*604  ,'iB,'73i,'848* 

tl4 

1: 

I! 
1: 

652 

310 

052 
9» 

li 

■s 

157 

:S     Its 

.087          13.00 
.W3          14.99 
.an          14.92 

Prcnl 

K::::::::::::::::::::: 
ii::;::::::::;::::;:::: 

4,060 

1,181,986      6,504,935 

,.S 

>  Ftam  Virgin  Istandi. 
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Table  VI, — Molasses — Imports  by  countries  (gallons). 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Fiscal  year. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

^ripland 

67,246 

203,312 

1,486,426 

29,024,493 

501,905 

4,806 

100 

3,877 

11,505 

194,819 

1,560,697 

20,029,704 

2,035,123 

5,049 

43 

1,250 

30,092 

183,416 

1,530,690 

49,304,702 

360,000 

'Aoada 

324,993 

1,414,175 

25,724,611 

1,354,026 

7,666 

2,071 

671 

128,914 

1,488,090 

30,697,527 

1,610,000 

148,736 

1,303,161 

67.139.864 

Imish  West  Indies 

ibi 

tnto  Domineo 

2,242,342 

>i't\sh  West  Indies 

\tTVfiy  in  A.]|iA 

665 
1,325 

320 
1,051 

lUijther 

5,520 

Total 

31,292,165 

23,838,190 

28,828,213 

33,926,521 

51,410,271 

70.839.623 

Fiscal  year. 

Calendar  year. 

• 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1920 

^ndand 

86,936 

60,433 

1,488,114 

81,198,897 

2,925,750 

5,696 

69 

651,252 

1,796,737 

127,418,036 

679,156 

69 

571, 142 

•2,001,041 

138,240,517 

309,153 

600 

643, 152 

1,005,590 

111,967,615 

6,410,413 

10,300 

koAija 

498,571 

1,242,039 

106,885,887 

1,613,508 

2,768 

958,278 
1, 304, 128 

tntbh  West  Indies 

OUa 

153,317,590 
4,455,685 

iti(o  Domingo 

•ftuL^h  West  Indies 

urrf y  in  Asia 

6.967 

fl(4hcr 

847 

15,035 

185,611 

* 

Total 

85,716,673 

110,237,888 

130,730,861 

141,339,184 

120,125,795 

160,123,653 

- 

fc»i)ye»r: 


im. 

''12. 


t»14. 


**■! 


UK. 

r*i7 

I-Ji 

^"^vSiryear: 
i«« 

»'#1'# 

i/» 


Table  VII. — Molasses  (blackstrap)  not  above  40^ 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  uommervn.  j 


Legal  rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent  leas  20  per 
cent.  • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent  less  20  per 
cent. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


OaUons. 
30,489,714 

20,000,337 
25,451,085 
29,468,901 
25,344,987 
24,826,991 

64,748,504 

82,501,070 

106,788,759 

126,055,181 

136,092,374 
110,244,781 
148,062,698 


Value. 


$1,067,156 

700,365 
882,710 
1,508,995 
872,667 
663,173 

1,609,582 

3,377,721 

10,377,340 

8,322,225 

9,119,348 
3,471,871 
3,453,942 


Average 
Duty      I     per 
collected.  '  gallon 
linCuba 


1170,744  I  10.035 


112,058 
141,233 
169,439 
139,626 
76,980 

193, 149 

405,326 

1,245,280 

998,667 

1,094,322 
416,625 
425,273 


.035 
.035 
.036 
.034 
.026 

.025 
.041 
.097 
.066 

.067 
.031 
.024 


Actual 

rate  of 

duty 

paid. 


Perct, 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 


81527— 22— SCH  5- 


15 
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Table  VIII. — Molasses  (blackstrap)  not  above  40^, 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OTHER  THAN  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 


1919. 
1920. 


Legal  rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent. 

....do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

15  per  cent . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

Free* 

15  per  cent. 

Tree" 

15  per  cent. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

QalUyns. 

506,990 

$16,835 

2,222,693 

64,743 

1,521,185 

45,880 

1,768,674 

59,764 

496,378 

18,371 

130,773 

6,227 

3,594,221 

S'*^*^ 

3,724,062 

129,445 

2,205,714 

250,554 

4,624,907 

162,136 

4,341,297 

345,845 

9,470 

5,374 

7,544,820 

196,665 

15,190 

11,437 

11,556,556 

317,803 

Duty 
ooUected. 


ATefw 

inoooo 


•3,357 
12,948 

9,172 
11,952 

3,674 
934 
14,3S6 
19,416 
37,533 
24,320 

51,877 

»;so6", 

*47,"676'' 


»lfi 


.a 

M 
M 


.C 


»  From  Virgin  Islands. 


>  From  Virgin  Islands  and  Philippines. 


Table  IX. — Molasses^  above  40°  and  not  above  56°, 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OTHER  THAN  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year 
1918 

1919 

1920 


Legal 

rate  of 

duty  per 

gaUon. 


Centi. 


Quantity. 


OiUUms. 
1,705,690 
1,587,478 
1,413,570 
1,154,553 
776,903 
1,067,099 
1,502,448 
1,407,545 
1,172,8W 
1,736,309 

1,938,917 

10,401 

1,008,234 

5,690 

1,507,506 


Value. 


$301,632 
229,159 
241,463 
234,852 
160,941 
156,544 
241,726 
320,046 
313,666 
653,863 

825,366 
6,240 

476, 128 

4,426 

1,190,555 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$51, 170 
47,624 
42,407 
34,636 
23,307 
24,009 
33,805 
31,660 
26,388 
39,066 

43,626 


33,919 


Average 
value  i)er 
gallon  in 
country 
oforigiD. 


22,685  . 


IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Gallons. 

3,770 

668,459 

11,359 

4,290 

13,554 

28,930 

67,020 

159,219 
18,566 
18,780 


2,866 
334 

338 


1  From  Virgin  Islands. 


<  Cents  per  gallon. 


*  Less  20  per  cent. 
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Table  X. — Molasses  above  56^. 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  OTHER  THAN  FROM  CUBA. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Pbcalyesr: 

1910 

1911 

m2 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19IS 

Syendaryear 
1918 

1919 

1920 


L«gal 
rate  of 
duty. 


Cents. 
«6 


{• 


Free. 

'4 


Quantity. 


OaUoTU. 

48 

253 

1,005 

991 

535 

687 

736 

48 

2,887 

12, 725 

10,938 

o,  999 

403 

7,643 


Value. 


SU 

74 

344 

350 

221 

320 

239 

17 

762 

5»061 

4,761 

2,279 

344 

6,772 


Average 

Duty 

value 

collect- 
ed. 

gallon  in 

country 

of  origin. 

12 

ia227 

15 

.293 

60 

.342 

59 

.353 

32 

.413 

30 

.466 

33 

.325 

2 

.354 

129 

.264 

572 

.398 

492 

.435 

.430 
.853 

18 

344 

.886 

Actual 
rate  of 
duty- 
paid. 


Percent. 
26.45 
20.50 
17.53 
16.86 
14.52 
9.66 
13.86 
12.79 
17.05 
11.31 

10.34 

5.23 

5.08 


IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  CUBA. 


hx«l  year: 

{ 
{ 

Cents. 
«6 

?^ 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(.,"» 

(•) 
(•) 

(») 

(») 

Gallons. 

Per  cent. 

19U 

47 
316 

58 
101 

S26 
69 
42 
47 

$2 

15 

2 

10.553 
.221 
.718 
.461 

8.89 
21.70 

1912 

6.69 

1913 

10.38 

toil 

tji  f..... .............. ............ 

191$ 

30 
103 

50 
325 

4,066 

120 

3,456 

7 
41 
10 
72 

1,220 

82 
346 

11 
146 
124 

.233 
.398 
.200 
.222 

.300 
.683 
.100 

15.43 
9.05 

19W 

18.00 

1917 

16.25 

TtlPTidar  year: 

MS 

12.00 

1919 

5.27 

laai 

35.96 

^  From  Vir^n  Islands. 


*  Cents  per  gallon. 


*  Less  20  per  cent. 


Table  XI. — Distilled  spirits,  gallons. 


Fiwal  year. 

Total  pro- 
duction.^ 

Exported.' 

Denatured.^ 

I'l'f 

231,077 

35,231 

25,440 

151, 232 

187,845 

200,455 

24,433,243 

51,941,634 

8,351,142 

11,884,383 

27,376,167 

14,635,394 

10,605,870 
11,682,887 
13,955,903 
16,953,552 
17,811.078 

N3 ....::: 

M2 

187,571,808 
193,603,258 
181,919,542 
140,656,103 
253,283,273 
286,085,463 
178,833,799 
100,778,541 
101,285,238 
85,068,776 

m 

uu :*: 

»!:  .       

25,411,718 
84,532,253 
93,762,422 
90,  fv44. 722 

t*K  .     

i»r  ;; 

Hi.  .        

iTi  ...; 

60, 399. 308 

to  --::::::::::"'::::::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::: 

45, 640, 948 

iti :                    : 

38, 812. 139 



'QnuAl  Reports  of  Conmiisnoner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
'  L'^'putmeot  of  Commerce. 
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Table  XII-A. — Grain  and  other  materials  tuedfor  prodiuUion  of  distilled  ipiriU} 


Year  ended 

June  so- 

Ck>ni. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

• 

Other 
materials. 

Molasses. 

Dilute 

saccharine 

Uquid. 

Wliat. 

me 

Bushds. 

32,069,542 

33,973,268 

14,544,545 

3,890,347 

2,052,023 

4,810,517 

Bushels.' 

3,116,612 

2,375,439 

248,864 

25,304 

60,597 

187,940 

Bushels. 

4,480,588 

4,239,677 

1,689,677 

573,246 

352,732 

719,171 

Bushels. 
68,822 
72,172 
75,313 
73,974 
53,433 
303,072 

OaUons. 

80,977,474 
112,497,633 
118,027,960 
123,498,693 
138,455,910 
119,052,798 

QaUoiu.    ,  Bvikdf, 
71,164,758           3,jn 
78,462,069           1333 

1917 

1918 

68,527,242 
9,801,335 

23,326,761 
5,562,518 

1919 

1920« 

1921 

1 

Year  ended  June  do- 


me.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920". 
1921.. 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
148 


94,331 
10,936 
22,433 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

9,807 

6,730 

2,395 

714 

681 


Liquids 
containing 
one-half  of 
1  per  cent 

or  more 
alcohol  by 

volume. 


OaUons, 


25,538,553 


Total 
bushels. 


39,748,892 

40,669,819 

16,665,125 

4,574,521 

2,541,799 

6,020,700 


Total 
gallons. 


152, 142, 3» 
190,MD.«2 
186.5S»,'JZ! 
133,300.(0 
161,7!Q.nTl 
150,153.*S 


^  Data  from  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

s  Ck>mmencing  May  1, 1920,  separate  accounts  were  required  to  be  made  for  industrial  alcohol  ptents.  Ii 
this  table  the  figures  for  the  two  months  have  been  combined  with  the  data  on  distilled  spirits  proptr. 

Table  XII-B. — Material  used  and  spirits  produced. 


Fiscal  year. 


1913.. 
1914., 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
19201 
1921.. 


Grain  used. 


Bushels. 

34,039,277 

30,679,549 

19,138,118 

39,748,892 

40,660,819 

16,655,125 

4,574,521 

2,541,799 

6,020,700 


Spirits  pro- 
duced from 
grain. 


Molasses 
used  to  pro- 
duce spirits. 


T 


OaUons. 
155,757,827 
142,323,044 

89,553,291 
184,091,810 
188,238,880 

86,025,257 

21,929,557 
«  6, 745, 200 


Gallons. 

61,194,333 

60,862,167 
119,467,918 

77,034,173 
108,843,878 
116,167,509 
122)498,268 
137,219,460 
119,052,798 


Spirits  pro> 

duoed  from 

molasses. 


Gallons. 
26,844,710 
29,262,516 
39,736,548 
58,052,924 
82,460,340 
83,293,277 
75,407,358 
•72,135,758 


Mcdasses 

used  to 

produce 

rum. 


Gallons. 
3,446,643 
3,859,096 
3,833,578 
3,943,301 
3,653,755 
1,860,361 
1,000,425 
1,236,450 
689,160 


Bum  pT> 

dOCM 

frcflnm'> 
Itsscs. 


Oaltt*' 

2,730, 
3;  035. 
2.M4  3I 

2,WS' 
2,i*l.ti 
1,464 

M(j  10: 


Fiscal  year. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Dilute  sac- 
charine liquid 
used  to  pro- 
duce spirits. 


OaUons. 
71,164,758 
78,462,969 
68,527,242 
34,488,066 
23,326,761 
5,562,518 


Spirits  pro- 
duced from 
dilute  sac- 
charine liquid. 


OaUons. 

4,070,288 

3,094,824 

2,603,918 

823,000 

1 851, 100 


Liqoidj  c<** 
talnlng  our- 
half  on  pa 
cent  or  mi<« 
alcohol  bT 

voIuhk 


OaVonf- 


2&,S3S,i 


1  Data  from  annual  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

*  These  figures  for  1920  are  incomplete  so  far  as  spirits  produced  are  concerned,  in  that  they  do  not  ia^^w 
18,933,551  gallons  of  industrial  alC(Miol  produced  during  May  and  June,  after  requirement  was  niadr  \v 
separate  accounts  be  kept  for  industrial  alcohol  plants.    (See  Table  68,  p.  164,  Rpt.  of  Com.  of  In.  B«v..  \9X 
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Table  XIII. — Denatwred  alcohol  production, 

[Figures  from  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.] 


Fiscal  year. 


9\0. 

9X1 

912 

»13 

»M 

713 

916 

»17 

»:» 

919 

',<»} 


Completelv 

denatured 

(wine  gallons). 


3,076,924.5 

3,374,010.9 

4,161,26&5 

5, 223, 24a  8 

5,213,129.5 

5,386,646.9 

7, 871, 952. 8 

10,508,919.3 

10,328,454.6 

9, 976, 72a  6 

13,528,403.0 

12,392,505.0 


Specially 

denatured 

(wine  gallons). 


3,002,102.5 

3,507,109.9 

3,933,246.4 

4,608,417.7 

5,191,846.0 

o,  uini,  cCbl.  o 

38,807,153.5 

45,170,678.3 

39,834»S61.4 

28,294,219.0 

15,307,947.1 

9,996,220.7 


Total. 


A^ine  gallons. 


6,079,027.1 

6,881,129.8 

8,094,515.0 

9,831,658.5 

10,404,975.6 

13,986,468.7 

46,679,106.3 

55,679,597.6 

50,163,016.0 

38,270,939.6 

28,836,350.1 

22,388,824.7 


Proof  gallons. 


10, 605, 87a  7 
11,682,887.0 
13,955,903.8 
16^95^,552.8 
17,811,078.2 
25»411,718.8 
84,532,253.1 
93,762,422.7 
90,644,722.8 
60,399.308.9 
45>640,94&6 
38^812,13&7 


Table  XIV. — Wholesale  prices  of  akohol^  per  gallon, 
[Data  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  and  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets.] 

October. 


914— U.S.  P.,  190... 

Denatured,  188. 
915— U.  S-  P^  190. . . 

Denatured,  188. 
916— U.  8.  P.,  190. . . 

Denatured,  188. 
917— U.S.  P.,  190- -. 

Denatured,  188. 
1918— U.  8.  P.,  WO. . . 

Denatond,  188. 
L919-U.8.  P.,190... 

Deaaatnnd,  188. 
»aO-U.8.  P.,  190... 

Denatured,  188. 
ISO— U.S.  P.,  1»... 

Denatured,  188. 


January. 

AprU. 

July. 

$2.54 

12.54 

$2.52 

.33 

.35 

.33 

2.60 

2.52 

2.56 

.33 

.33 

.38 

2.64 

2.66 

2.66 

.50 

.50 

.59 

2.72 

Z81 

3.80 

.64 

.69 

1.00 

4.95 

4.95 

4.97 

.73 

.68 

.68 

4.97 

4.95 

4.95 

.61 

.42 

.42 

4.75 

7.00 

(») 

.73 

1.02 

1.11 

5.20 

5.20 

4.75 

.72 

1.04 

.32 

$2.62 

.33 
2.56 

.39 
2.66 

.54 
5.65 

.90 
4.97 

.68 
4.76 

.66 
5.60 
1.03 
4.75 

.40 


iKominaL 


Table  XV. — Gallons  of  denatured  alcoJiol  received  by  manvfacturers  and  dealers  and 

Mpec%ally  denatured  alcohol  used  by  manufacturers. 

[Data  ftom  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.] 


Year. 

Number 
of  manu- 
facturers. 

Gallons  used. 

ms 

1,060 
1,114 
1,395 

68,803,050 
47.371.329 

tSQ9 

USD.                                               ............................. ....................^ 

22,260,649 

8TATEXEKT   OF  L.  H.  BOBEBTSON,   CATTLE  FEEBEB  AND 

FABMEB,  ABINGDON,  ILL. 

. 

Tbe  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  for  the  infonnation  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  RoBSBTSON.  My  name  is  L.  H.  Robertson. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Mr.  Robertson.  In  Illinois. 
The  Chairbian.  What  is  your  occupation  1 
Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  a  cattle  feeder  and  farmer. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee 
as  briefly  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you,  ^ntlemen, 
is  this — that  our  feeding  industry  has  been  hit  very  nard  m  the  last 
two  years.  We  think  that  we  need  everything  that  would  be  able 
to  do  us  any  good*  in  making  our  cattle  as  cheap  as  possible.  We 
find  in  feeding  in  connection  with  our  com  that  if  we  feed  molasses 
feed  with  our  grain  we  can  produce  our  cattle  quicker,  put  them  in  a 
higher  state  oi  finish  by  far  than  we  could  with  the  old  methods. 

My  father  fed  cattle  before  me;  I  have  fed  cattle  myself  for  ov«r 
20  years.  In  the  early  days  when  we  used  to  feed  cattle,  we  fed 
them  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year.  To-day  we  can  take  ft 
steer  and  make  him  a  very  good  beef  steer  in  70  to  120  days  by  new 
methods  of  feeding. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  value  of 
molasses.  I  would  say  that  I  would  consider  it  something  we  couli 
hardly  do  without.  We  need  it;  we  can  shorten  up  the  feed  period. 
make  a  steer  drink  more;  they  eat  a  little  more  feed  but  gain  so  much 
faster. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  urge  or  advise  in  connection 
with  this  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Cuban  blackstrap  molas»f> 
come  in  on  the  free  list;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  file  wit 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  member  ai 
director  of  an  association  called  the  Military  Tract  Shippers 
Feeders  Association,  located  at  Monmouth,  111.,  with  a  membershi 
of  about  3,000 — possibly  over  that,  maybe  3,500;  and  I  just  want  u 
say  in  behalf  of  all  the  feeders  that  I  know  that  they  indorse  tin 
putting  of  Cuban  cane  blackstrap  molasses  on  the  free  list. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  WILKINSON,  BEFBESENTING  AMEBICAN  C01 
TON  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BIBMINGHAM,  AUL. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  represent  the  Alabama  division  of  the  Amcri 
can  Cotton  Growers*  Association. 

Our  condition  is  a  little  different  from  the  conditions  that  hA^i 
been  presented,  as  we  are  users  of  manufactured  sweet  feeds;  and '. 
save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  would  ask  that  we  be  permitted  t 
file  a  written  brief  and  not  take  up  your  time  at  this  late  hour,  nxai 
would  like  to  know  when  that  briei  would  have  to  be  here.  1  ba^ 
none  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  prepare  it  and  send  it  as  soon  as  to 
can,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  nna  a  proper  place  for  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  present  an  entirely  different  feature. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  feature  do  you  desire  to  call  ll 
attention  of  the  committee  to  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  increased  cost  of  feeds  tuffs  which  we  huy- 
we  are  not  producers  of  our  feeds,  we  are  buyers — and  the  incre**^ 
costs  of  those  feeds  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  cotton-grown 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  give  j»'i 
brief  careful  consideration. 
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Mr-  Wilkinson.  Thank  you,  sir. . 
I  The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

My  diflcuflBion  of  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  the  effect  of  any  increase  in  the 
Iqcv  on  blackstrap  molasses  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon  when  used 
jr  animal  food. 

The  House  bill  provides  a  sliding  scale,  with  a  basis  rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent 
>B7  gallon  when  total  sugar  content  is  not  in  excess  of  48  per  cent,  and  further  pro- 
•  yles  an  increased  duty  of  $0.0275  cent  per  gallon  for  each  additional  1  per  cent  of 
.otal  sugaiB. 

The  brief  filed  by  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  shows  the  total 
fU2ars  of  many  different  cargoes.  In  one  caibe  only  was  the  analysis  as  low  as  48 
^T  cent,  while  in  some  cases  it  ran  above  59  per  cent,  and  the  average  was  54  per 
:t>Dt  total  sugar.  The  average  duty  would  tnerefore  be  10.0165  cent  per  gallon, 
^ve  one-quarter  of  1  cent,  less  the  preferential  allowed  on  imports  D'om  Cuba, 
rhid  would  increase  the  cost  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  animal  feed  over  12.25  per  ton, 
md  in  the  cases  showing  60  per  cent  total  sugar  might  run  as  high  as  $5.50  increase 
n  the  co6t  per  ton. 

Taking  the  average  of  54  per  cent  total  sugar,  making  the  increased  cost  of  $2.25 
fHT  ton  for  molasses,  the  cost  of  assembling  the  ingredients  to  manufacture  a  ton 
if  molaaees  feed  of  the  grades  used  in  Alabama  woiud  be  increased  78  cents.  The 
sianufacturer  will  add  to  this  amount  10  or  15  per  cent  to  cover  overhead  and  profit, 
making  his  selling  price  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in  Alabama  about  $1  per  ton  above 
ibb  amount  he  would  charge  on  the  flat  duty  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon, 
rbe  wholesaler  adds  his  usual  per  cent  to  this  increased  price,  and  the  retail  dealer 
ibfo  adds  his  per  cen t  of  pro6 1  to  the  price  he  pays  the  wholesaler.  The  price  increases 
Krith  per  cent  of  profit  added  to  eacn  preceding  increase  until  the  original  cost  of  78 
c*fnlf  in  assembling  the  material  has  become  not  less  than  $1.50  when  the  feed  actually 
e^'*^  into  consumption. 

It  is  this  feature  which  directly  affects  the  cotton  Rrower  in  Alabama,  because  he 
>^  -**f  not  produce  his  requirements  of  animal  food  and  must  buy  a  considerable  part 
at  his  requirements. 

Fmm  October  1,  1919,  to  October  1,  1920,  Alabama  used  6,200,712  hundred -pound 
bftCB  of  manufactured  feed.  This  included  dry  dairy  and  poultry  feed  in  amount  less 
!^AD  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  leaving  65  per  cent  as  molasses  mixed  feed,  or  4,030,462 
huDiired -pound  bags,  equaling  201,523  tons.  This,  based  on  the  average  analysis  of 
»4  per  cent  total  sugar  content  of  imported  blackstrap  molasses,  would  cost  the  Ala- 
t«ina  consumer  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  it  would  have  cost 
•jT.  a  flat  one-ciuarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon  duty. 

A«  8ome  of  tnis  molasses  tests  60  per  cent  total  sugar,  the  importer  will  in  all  prob- 
kbiliiy  take  no  chance  on  the  importation  or  on  his  profit,  but  base  his  selling  price 
i»D  the  ponibility  of  a  higher  sugar  content  with  the  increased  duty  and  only  sell  at 
h  ^^ure  which  will  }dve  a  profit  on  the  60  per  cent  basis  as  a  duty  cost.  It  requires 
&  finn  strong  financially  and  with  large  resources  and  investment  in  equipment  to 
iEtt|xirt  blacKstrap  molasses.  The  Fordney  bill  will  furnig^  an  excuse  for  quoting 
bUckftmp  based  on  the  highest  sucar  content,  and,  consequentlv,  a  much  higher  duty, 
^iaih  in  all  probability  would  double  the  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  as  increased 
••>t  ai  feed  lor  one  year  to  the  Alabama  consumers. 

You  gentlemen  accustomed  to  deahnj^  with  millions  may  regard  this  as  a  small 
vou  and  J  therefore  ask  that  you  examine  into  the  ability  of  our  cotton  .growers  to 
a^iSif'  this  increased  cost.  A  small  sum  means  much  more  to  one  class  of  people 
hnated  in  resources  than  does  a  n^uch  larger  sum  mean  to  another  class  with  a  greater 
ix»'.'cae.  I  have  been  asked  frequently  if  Alabama  was  very  prosperous  because  of 
U*>  r^'cDi  ad^'ance  in  cotton  values.  In  some  quarters  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that 
the  Alabama  cotton  grower  was  reclining  on  a  "bed  of  roses  "  or  traveling ' ' easy  street. ' ' 
N  ^hui|^  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 

\  gbuice  at  the  production  of  cotton  in  our  State  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  pros- 
tn?i*  rondiCion  of  our  agriculture.  From  1900  to  1910,  inclusive,  Alabama  produced 
'UmiuUy  an  average  of  1.166,000  bales  of  lint  cotton.    (See  table  herewith.) 

i^  1910  the  boll  weevil  made  his  first  appearance  in  Alabama,  and  by  1915  the  entire 
*i4i'  «^  infested  with  this  uncontrollable  pest,  threatening  with  extinction  the  entire 
'«i«Hcn»wing  industry.  From  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  State  produced  annually 
%A  ;i>ef«^  of  713.000  bales.     (See  table  herewith.) 

» n\r  cmp  for  1921  will  be  about  650,000  bales,  or  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  annual 
•Myiau' a\ierftge from  1900  to  1910. 

ra*»  State  department  of  agriculture  in  a  late  bulletin  shows  the  number  of  plows 
'■5c.»^Mi  ia  the  production  of  cotton  in  Alabama  for  the  crop  year  1921  to  be  354,000. 
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The  vast  majority  of  cotton  grown  in  the  State  is  grown  on  a  rental  baae,  no^  yi  « 
usually  representinsr  one  family,  renting  20  to  40  acres  of  land;  the  reutal  unaJI 
being  one-third  of  the  cotton  produced,  the  tenant  keeping;  the  com  and  oUw*r  rr»^ 
an  agreement  bein^  made  as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  cotton  to  be  planted.     If  R*nu 
for  a  caah  rent  it  is  from  $40  to  $50  per  year  on  the  average.    In  centnd  and  ^rir^ 
Alabama  the  tenants  are  Negroes,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  t«vt  f<» 
quently  they  are  white  farmers.    In  addition  to  cotton,  they  cultivate  a  few  »•-  - 
of  corn,  a  "patch  "  of  soi^hum  or  sugar  cane.    The  com  produced  fumif^e^  the  fecf. 
bread,  and  sorghum  or  cane  boilea  down  on  the  fann  to  the  form  of  mrup  u  t . 
"sweeting"  for  the  family.    If  thrifty,  a  pig  or  two  is  raised,  which  ia  Uie  Ha. 
supply  of  meat  and  lard.    The  corn  grown  will  only  supply  food  for  the  mule  a  p.- 
of  tne  year,  and  molasses  feed  supplies  the  remainder.    For  caah  the  family  "Ifi'  '•  • 
exclusively  on  cotton.    With  350,000  families  engaged  in  the  industry  and  a  pn*:^ 
tion  of  650,000  bales,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  average  family  produced  len  ihAti  ^ 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  year  1921 . 

At  the  present  market  values,  two  bales  of  cotton  would  bring  about  $1W.    Fr'- 
that  must  be  deducted  $30  for  fertilizer  and  $40  for  rent,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  \vjr  • 
work  would  net  about  $90  or  about  $7.50  per  month.    Com  bread,  moUasen  'h^r. 
produced),  and  a  little  pork  have  eliminated  to  some  extent  the  expense  for  !<*- 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  suffering  is  very  extensive  and  acute. 

It  is  on  these  unfortunates,  with  an  income  of  $7.50  per  month  cadi,  which  *  • 
must  provide  clothing,  coffee,  horse  feed,  schoolbooks,  and  other  neoewiti«e,  'h^' 
this  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  fall,  b)r  increasing  to  that  amount  the  coet  <tf  ^ 
horse  feed  necessary  to  maintain  their  animals.  It  means  to  them  the  last  f-'-i^* 
which  will  "break  the  camel's  back."  The  pressure  since  the  boU  "wieevil  ^^ 
appeared  in  1910  Is  intense  and  has  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  Al« 
increase  in  the  cost  of  existence  will  mean  greater  disaster  and  increaeed  intff»*rir 
for  man^r  thousand  families. 

In  their  behalf  I  most  respectfully  urge  this  committee  not  to  render  their  lot  ia'** 
hopeless*,  but  limit  their  cost  of  horse  feed  by  a  duty  on  imported  blackstrap  mob^*? 
for  animal  food  not  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  point  of  deep  interest  to  the  Ala^aD■& 
farmer.  In  October  last  the  legislature  of  our  State  nassed  a  good-roads  bill,  whirl 
will  result  in  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  on  State  nighwavs.  Under  the  Fed'-n- 
act  we  hope  for  a  like  sum  from  the  National  Treasuiy.  Theliest  engioeers  and  n« 
tractors  aa vise  that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  hard-surfaced  road  constmrtioD  .' 
feed  for  the  work  stock  used  in  the  construction.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  960.000  *w 
is  $10,000,000,  and  within  a  few  years  this  amount  of  feed  will  be  used  in  the  c^ » 
struction  of  Alabama  roads.  Molasses-mixed  feeds  are  our  cheapest  source  of  mipf  •  > 
imder  present  conditions  and  have  been  for  years  past.  A  nigh-gmde  mobip^ 
mixed  feed  manufactured  under  the  present  duty  sells  in  Birmingmmi  lor  $30  i*^ 
ton.  Ten  million  dollars  will  buy  333,333  tons.  The  Fmdney  biU  would  niabr  !>• 
same  feed  cost  at  least  one-half  million  more,  and  would  probably  rraolt  in  an  im^ief  J 
cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  This  sum  would  build  from  200  to  400  miles  of  haid-sartsi^  1 
roads. 

The  necessity  for  good  roads  in  Alabama  is  manifest,  and  their  construction  «"-' 
^nt  material  relief  to  the  cotton  grower  described  above.  The  per  cent  of  ilUtefav* 
in  our  State  is  very  high.  During  the  winter  our  roads  do  not  freeze,  and  the  naii^' 
of  our  soil  (largely  clay),  with  our  heavy  winter  rainfall,  produces  a  condition  whi  '. 
renders  them  impassible,  preventing  children  in  rural  districts  from  reaching  a  iv^h -^  i- 
house  a  laroe  part  of  the  year.  Road  improvement  will  make  the  schoolhouas  arcr*A^•^ 
to  thousands  of  children,  greatlv  reducing  our  illiteracy. 

To  the  one-plow  farmer,  with  a  cash  income  of  $7.50  per  month,  improved  rosilt 
will  offer  relief  and  renewed  hopes.  With  their  construction,  milk,  egg^  hutut 
and  vegetables  produced  as  a  side  line  would  find  a  market  in  the  cities  and  cnul'l 
easily  double  and  (quadruple  the  cash  income  of  the  family.  Under  the  prv-M-ni 
road  condition  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a  market  with  them  a  large  part  of  U)e  yr»; 
Alabama  ships  in  from  other  States  annually  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cream  to  thf 
extent  of  many  millions,  and  is  of  itself  an  agricultural  State.  Impassible  nmth 
explain  that  condition,  and  every  mile  of  good  roads  built  will  help  very  niat«:riaU> 
by  offering  this  source  of  revenue  to  our  farmers. 

A  fixed  duty  of  not  over  one^quarter  of  a  cent  per  gallon  on  imported  bladiMa;' 
molasses  for  animal  food  will  be  acceptable.  A  sliding  scale  rendering  uncertain  t^ 
delivered  price  is  not  desiiuble. 

The  Louisiana  and  beet  producer  of  molasses  will  unquestionably  demand  a  b««\]»' 
duty  as  protection  to  an  American  industry.    I  raise  no  protest  at  a  duty  oa  yiu^* 
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which  will  g|nuLt  them  protection  on  sugar  as  against  the  cheaper  production  of  other 
oHintrics.  We  desire  to  increase  our  production,  but  as  the  blackstrap  is  a  by- 
product, and  this  country  can  produce  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  required 
tjuantity,  it  is  unwise  to  tax  a  large  number  of  users  of  molasses-mixed  feed  to  protect 
a  mlatively  few  sugar  producers.  And  especially  is  that  true  when  the  duty  will  be 
incr^saaed  by  a  per  cent  of  profit  which  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
th«  retail  dealer  will  add  to  the  duty  cost,  and  when  {^ssed  on  to  the  final  consumer 
tbe  duty  of  a  few  cents  has  assumed  a  size  double  its  original  proportions.  .  Louisiana 
a&d  beet  molasses  are  not  strong  competitors,  as  each  h^  its  especial  use  and  ei^ch  its 
"phore  of  usefulness. 

Hi^h  freight  rates  and  transportation  cost  prevent  imported  molasses  from  seriously 
injunng  the  beet  product  in  the  northern  and  western  markets,  and  the  same  influence 
prevents  the  beet  product  from  being  a  lai^  factor  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
:N)atheni  States.  It  costs  for  rail  charges  (the  car  furnished  by  the  shipper)  2f  cents 
pi*r  gallon  to  move  imported  blackstrap  from  Mobile  to  Birmingham,  a  distance  of 
i^Miut  240  miles,  so  that  freight  alone  would  furnish  ample  protection  for  the  beet 
pniducer  fn  the  large  consuming  district  where  his  product  is  used — ^namely,  north  of 
fh«*  Ohio  and  from  tne  Mississippi  west.  The  ocean  caniage,  freight  to  reach  a  Cuban 
port,  loading  and  unloading  is  a  chaise  against  imported  blackstrap  in  excess  of  its 
value  in  Cuba  by  200  per  cent,  and  added  to  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  gallon 
will  give  the  Louisiana  grower  protection  which  would  satisfy  any  fair  producer,  and 
uiv  demand  in  excess  of  the  amount  above  would  be  the  demand  of  one  who  was 
oblivious  to  fair  pla^  and  who  would  exploit  a  consumer  by  trust  methods  if  given 
oonrrol  of  any  situation. 

.\ny*duty  above  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon  will  render  less  valuable  to  the 
Sriites  in  the  Southeast  all  State  and  Federal  aid  to  good-roads  construction.  Every 
aile  of  good  roads  will  mean  better  citizens  and  lawmakers  to-morrow  by  education 
*ii  the  barefoot  children  of  to-day.  Every  mile  of  good  roads  will  also  mean  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  overburdened  cotton  grower  to  diversify  and  market  perishables  that 
uyrnally  go  with  everv  good  effort  at  agriculture,  but  have  been  impracticable  in 
the  cotton  belt  and  will  be  impracticable  until  our  roads  are  improved. 

In  (be  interest  of  a  higher  type  of  man  and  womanhood  for  the  coming  generation, 
titd  as  simple  justice  to  the  family  struggling  to  exist  under  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
I  aak  that  the  duty  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon,  when 
titr  animal  food. 

1  realize  that  war  has  made  it  necessary  to  raise  immense  sums  to  liquidate  obli- 
suiona,  but  believe  this  gre^t  Nation  is  too  rich  in  resources  to  raise  the  needed 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  illiteracy  and  from  the  income  of  homes  where  wheat  bread 
AZkd  <mgar  are  rare  exceptions  on  the  table  and  decent  clothing  and  shoes  for  the  chil- 
diPti  are  cmknown. 

The  Alabama  Division  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers  Association,  in  the  name  of 
'^ef  one-third  of  a  million  families,  most  of  them  lacking  the  necessities  of  life,  urge  a 
u»^li6cation  of  the  Fordney  bill  and  that  the  duty  be  a  fixed  and  definite  one  of  not 
mnm  than  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  imported  blackstrap  molasses  when  for 
ia.mal  food. 

Lint  cotton  produced  in  Alabama. 

Tjvts  tak«a  f^om  Alfred  B.  Sheperdson  compilation  of  cotton  production.    Odd  thousands  omitted.] 


Tear. 

Bales 
produced.  1 

Year. 

Bales 
produced. 

tm 

1,110,000 
970,000 
990,000 
1,450,000 
1,230,000  ; 
1,240,000  1 
1,110,000 
1,330,000 
1,040,000 
1,190,000 

1916 

550,000 

MB 

1917 

520,000 

UOI 

1918 

790,000 

im 

1919 

720,000 

MK 

1920 

670,000 

•J« 

5  years 

m: 

Twn 

,m 

Mi    

10  yriiin 

11,660,000 
1,166,000 

3,250,000 

Ji  TYTfll^i  ftVfVlttM^ 

Annual  averam r . 

650,000 

•CI  ncU  ftboot  650,000  bales. 
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8TATB1CENT  OF  B.  T.  ICANABD,  BSFRESBHTIKO  FBHIGK*  FOEB 

(LTD.),  NBW  OBIiBANS,  UL. 

Mr.  Manasd.  I  am  representing  Penick  &  Ford  (Ltd.),  dealers  in 
both  imported  and  domestic  blac&trap.  I  will  save  the  time  of  the- 
committee  by  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  will  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  speaking  to  the  same  point,  and  it  is  really  sufficient  to  file 
a  brief. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

By  adding  to  paraTraph  503  the  words  "Molasses  testing  not  above  40  p^  '^s: 
sucrose,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  Jiallon."  you  will  permit  the  entry  of  only  that  «**• 
of  molasses  known  as  *' blackstrap*'  at  the  specific  rate  of  one^uafter  cent  per  ;rall'  -j 

Dr.  P.  W.  Zerban,  an  authority  on  sugar  cheraistr>%  adxise^  that  sujcar  can  i^  t 
profitably  be  extracted  commercially  from  molasses  testing  as  low  as  3fi**  by  the  ihAaTi 
scope  or  containing  as  little  as  40  per  cent  sucrose.  Sucrose  is  the  table  siisar  vLt<  i 
domestic  suTar  interests  principally  desire  to  protect.  The  crvstalliTml  ion  erf  u- 
BU'^rose  in  blackstrap  is  prevented  by  the  presence  in  the  liquirf  of  a  larg«  per  f^r* 
of  ash,  gums,  and  glucose  or  reducing  sugars. 

A  re\'iew  of  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  pages  4406  to  4409,  July  21.  V'i. 
clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  House  to  provide  for  one-qtiart^  •  i : 
cent  per  gallon  on  that  sper^ific  grade  of  molasses  called  '* blackstrap,"  but  this  o^;"  : 
is  unintentionally  defeated  by  the  application  of  the  term  "total  sugars'*  to  mil  t^rt':— 

Chairman  Fordney,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  presenting^  an  ani*»i>.- 
ment  on  July  21,  1921,  is  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record,  pa^e  4406.  as  say.n 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  reduces  the  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  fn«n.  ! 
cent  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  gallon.'* 

Eight  days  before,  in  rephing  to  a  letter  from  Brooks  Elevator  Co.,  of  M inneap  'i» 
Minn.,  in  whi^h  they  protested  against  duty  on  blackstrap,  Chairman  Fordney  wr  " 
*'  It  was  committee's  understanding  that  this  sort  of  molasses,  I  believe,  woulil'irtrt  J*— 
than  48  per  cent  total  sugars  and  be  dutialde  at  1  cent  per  gallon.     T  shall  be  pb"!  •• 
make  inquiry  and  bring  same  to  committee's  attention.*' 

The  House  eventually  passed  an  amendment  which  was  clearly  intended  to  a-ln-.; 
"blackstrap"  at  one-quarter  cent  per  gallon,  but  on  account  of  the  misundrnFt'** 
provisions  the  result  shows  a  duty  ranging  up  to  4  cents  per  gallon,  or  in  tennci  u*^l  *  * 
feed  manufacturers,  $7  per  ton.    We  ask  that  as  much  consideration  be  given  !»•  tKi» 
error  as  is  often  given  to  a  misplaced  comma. 

Blackstrap  is  handled  by  the  dealers  in  large  volume  and  on  a  close  marino  wHi  ' 
requires  terms  of  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  To  enable  feed  manufacturerv  • 
conduct  their  business  efR 'iently,  blackstrap  dealers  contract  ahead  for  Cuban  n-- 
lasses  and  supply  their  customers  as  their  renuirements  demand.  It  is  not  a  spe- 1*- 
lative  business,  but  oocasionally  something  happens  which  causes  much  gri*»f  aai 
every  time  it  is  the  producer  of  domestic  blackstrap  that  gets  the  benefit. 

The  latest  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1920,  when  importations  wtt 
seriously  interrupted  by  the  sinking  of  two  molasses  tank  ships  which  could  not  imn 
diately  be  replaced.  Buyer's  contracts  called  for  imported  blackstrap  at  8  crnti»  j*' 
gallon.  The  feed  manufacturers  had  orders  for  feed  which  had  to  be  hlled.  Tlie  U» 
of  supply  and  demand  worked  as  usual,  and  the  domestic  producers  secured  aa  hijr'  w 
22  cents  per  gallon  for  their  blackstrap. 

Our  Louisiana  friends  have  had  several  tastes  of  high  price  for  blackstrap.    T*«-« 
year  business  has  not  been  so  satisfactory.     If  they  want  a  good  price  in  future  tlt<*  ** 
to  get  it  is  to  encoura.'^'e  an  even  larger  demand  instead  of  inadvertently  aeekinc  a  p**  - 
hibitive  duty  which  would  stifle  those  wlio  make  their  product  valuable.     W**  •"  m.- 
mend  to  them  t'le  fable  ot  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  M.  BOOEBS,    BEPBESBNTINO    AlffBlifCA3l 

CANE  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  your  committee.    With 
your  permission  I  will  also  file  a  brief  covering  our  position. 
(THe  brief  is  as  follows :) 

The  polariscopic  test  for  molasses  and  sirups  is  not  a  true  value  teat,  as  thin  ntHN-hi 
takes  no  account  of  the  food,  feed,  or  manufactiuing  value  of  sirups  and  OHd^m^ 
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pie  poUriflCope  shows  only  one  component — sucroee — ^when,  in  fact,  the  invert  sugars 
K)t  shown  hy  the  polariscopic  test  are  of  equal  value. 

Thia  poUnscopic  test  for  molasses  and  sirups  is  inapplicable  and  unscientific.  In 
ttf-  Huear  schedule  itself  ample  provision  is  made  from  the  standpoint  of  refining 
•Difara  from  liquors  when  intended  for  that  purpose.  The  evident  purpose  and  only 
Iboii^bt  of  the  framere  of  the  law  was  that  sirups  and  molasses  were  notning  more  nor 
he»  than  a  form  of  or  a  potential  source  of  sugar.  New  and  entirely  different  uses  of 
W^ips  and  molasses  having  grown  up  requires  adjustment  of  the  schedule  to  conform 
lo  the  purpose  for  which  the  products  are  used.  For  this  reason  we  advocate  tests 
dur  will  determine  the  total  sugar  contents,  including  sucrose  and  invert  sugars,  all 
if  ^{iial  value  to  the  users  of  molasses. 

Thi£  determination  of  the  total  sugars  should  prove  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and 
tt^rs  80  to  the  sellers  of  sirups  and  molasses,  in  that  each  may  know  the  true  value  of 
tfaf'  product  as  scientifically  proven.  No  user  of  sirups  and  molasses  can  otherwise 
jmtp»ftrly  determine  the  value  to  him,  the  quantity  to  use,  or  the  results  to  be  obtained 
m  the  \utual  trade  usage  of  sirups  and  molasses. 

The  almhol  maker  should  know  definitely  the  constituent  parts  and  the  total  sugars 
of  all  kinds  contained  in  the  molasses  he  uses,  otherwise  he  could  not  determine  the 
vihif  of  the  raw  material  used  or  estimate  ^e  cost  of  his  fini^ed  product.  In  practice 
h-  loP!)  determine  this  fact  before  proceeding  to  manufacture  alcohol  from  molasses. 

The  f»^  mixer  is  required  by  law  in  many  States  to  conform  to  certain  guarantees 
*.'  ti*  rhemical  analysis  to  show  the  unit  values  of  the  feed  he  manufactures.     Regard- 

-^^  of  statutory  requirements,  his  feeds  must  conform  to  natural  laws  to  produce 
•  -lOif  results.  The  principles  of  the  balanced  ration  have  been  scientifically  worked 
■r  and  are  of  proven  values,  The  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  feeds  used  must  be 
uh'n  into  account.  As  an  example,,  feed  for  the  use  of  the  dairyman  for  milk  pro- 
lii(  rnm  and  the  feeder  of  young  stock  for  securing  rapid  growth  and  development 
Tjiire a  feed  high  in  protein  and  low  in  carbohydrates,  while  that  fed  for  fattening 
-* » k  must  be  the  reverse — that  is,  proportionately  high  in  carbohydrates  and  low  in 
•r  •(•■in—while  that  for  work  animals  is  between  the  two.  The  feed  value  of  molasses 
t'  '^JHUined  wholly  in  its  carbohydrate  value  (all  the  sugars  being  carbohydrates). 

^nv  statement  that  the  use  of  molasses  in  feed  without  test  or  regard  for  its  carbo- 
iu->\me  total  sugars)  value  at  once  condemns  such  feed  as  unscientific  and  its  use 
^nirTiitiral.  All  feed  mixers  and  feeders  well  know  that  the  kind  or  character  of 
•ii?.  riaJa  in  feed  in  no  way  determines  the  value  of  the  feed  except  when  due  regard 
•^  ''•>'!  to  the  chemical  unit  value  thereof. 

i'tnick  &  Ford  (Ltd.)  (Inc.),  of  New  Orleans,  have  a  reprint  of  series  of  articles  by 
^  If  l>alrymple,  M.  R.  0.  V.  S.,  in  which  is  set  forth  very  fully  the  value  of  black- 
?tnn  f^ne  molaases  for  the  feeding  of  horses  and  mules,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs 
an.!  8he#»p.  Dr.  Dalrymple  being  an  accepted  authority  on  the  subject  of  animal 
-^•iin^  and  feeds,  Penick  A  Ford,  by  the  reprint  and  wide  distribution  of  these  arti- 
'  -^  have  very  properly  given  indorsement  to  and  approval  of  the  facts  contained 
u.«7»'in.    Quoting  from  this  reprint  from  Dalrymple  by  Penick  &  Ford: 

**  BLACKSTRAP  FEEDING   MOLASSES. 

,  '  f»tit  while  blackstrap  is  a  food,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
'-^^  any  more  than  potash  alone  constitutes  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  is  almost  a 
'  •*•»*  caihohydrate,  and  the  carbohydrates  (sugar  and  starches)  form  one  of  the  im- 
'••r'»r.t  inmdients  of  complete  or  balanced  food.  And,  besides,  it  is  one  of,  in 
•••nip  local itiee,  the  cheapest  sources  of  this  element  and  with  a  digestibility  of  prac- 
'1-%  100  per  cent. 

'  ^8  intelligent  feeders  are  aware,  all  stock  foods  contain  certain  elements,  or  nu- 
^"""ta,  in  certain  percentages,  which  perform  the  function  of  supplying  nourish- 
f^*".i  to  the  animal  body  for  different  purposes,  such  as  the  performance  of  work  of 
■  ^"Ti^ni  tinds,  the  pnxiuction  of  flesh,  of  milk,  etc.    But  in  order  to  meet  those 

'.  wrementa  the  nutrients,  the  chief  of  which  are  known  as  protein,  carbohydrates, 
**•'  ^t,  have  to  be  properly  or  approximately  balanced,  otherwise  some  parts  of 
"'•  fvstem  may  be  excessively  nourished  at  the  expense  of  other  parts,  and  in  such 
^•*^  the  ration  is  sometimes  termed  one-sided;  while,  when  the  nutrients  in  digestible 
>nh  are  anaoged  so  an  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  animal  they  are  termed  a  balanced 
Tirinn.  lo  the  use  of  molasses,  therefore,  it  should  be  made  to  take  its  place  as  an 
'■  "^efKent  of  the  balanced  ration,  in  supplying  a  considerable  part  of  the  carbohy- 
'n«i<'  element  in  concentrated  form,  just  as  one  would  use  any  other  grain  or  concen- 
^^h1  inffredient,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  some  sample  rations  con- 
Uuiia?  blackstnp. 
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''The  amount  of  molaBsee  to  use  in  a  ration  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
other  ingredientfl.  If,  for  example,  the  roughage  part  of  the  ration  should  be  cooo- 
posed  of  the  leguminous  hays,  which  are  rich  in  protein,  more  molasses  may  be  uaed 
than  if  the  roughage  should  be  a  grass  hay,  as  the  latter  is  more  of  the  carbohydrate 
class  of  feeds  to  which  molasses  itself  belongs.  If  a  ration  should  contain  too'nuirh 
of  either  the  nitrogenous  (protein)  or  of  the  carbonaceous  (carbohydrate)  eleme&t 
the  balance  \a  upset,  it  becomes  one  sided,  and  supplies  too  much  of  one  elemmt 
and  too  little  of  the  other.  A  balanced  ration  is  approximated  to  meet  the  require 
ments  of  the  animal  under  different  conditions.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind  bv  the 
feeder,  he  will  readily  understand  that  the  mixture,  no  matter  what  the  iaeredieou 
may  be,  should  be  so  compounded  as  to  meet  those  requirements  in  properly  baUnc^i 
form.  If  molasses  should  be  the  cheapest  source  of  carbohydrates,  the  feeder  should 
substitute  as  much  of  it  as  possible  for  other  and  more  expensive  carbonaceous  ^ruofr- 
such  as  com,  under  certain  conditions,  but  not  to  excess — or  that  may  make  the  nui- 
ture  undesirable  or  one  sided. 

"For  instance,  in  the  case  of  horse  or  mule  feeding,  and  where  a  little  cotton»eJ 
meal  and  leguminous  hay — such  as  pea  vine,  alfalfa,  or  choice  lespedeza — is  used,  ve 
find  that  a  ration  for  a  working  animal  weighing  1,000  pounds  may  be  ecoDomiralh 
balanced  by  using  about  the  following  weights  of  the  different  ingredients:  Two 
pounds  cottonseed  meal,  8  pounds  com  chops  or  com  and  cob  meal,  6  pounds  hWl- 
strap,  12  pounds  pea- vine  or  alfalfa  hajr. 

"By  figuring  out  the  digestible  nutrients  in  the  above  ration,  it  will  be  found  V) 
approximate  the  standard  requirements  for  either  of  the  animals  mentioned  uod(7 
hard-working  conditions. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  use  ingredients  (feeding  materials)  which  all  belopirto 
the  same  cli^s  of  feeds,  we  get  a  ration  that  is  aJtogether  unbalanced,  or  one-sided. 
For  example,  if  we  try  to  make  our  ration  out  of  molasses,  com.  and  timothy  hay  i 
grass  hay),  we  are  using  carbonaceous  feeds  all  through,  with  the  result  that  we  p^ 
too  much  carbohydrates,  which  produce  heat  and  enei^  chiefly,  with  too  little  pi^ 
tein,  which  goes  to  make  muscle,  etc. 

"Again,  if  we  use  all  protein  feeds  we  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  An  illustTatii-ii 
of  this  would  be  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal,  oats,  and  alfalfa  hay,  all  relatively  rkb 
in  protein.  In  the  former  instance,  we  get  too  much  carboh^cbrates  (starches  sod 
sugar),  with  too  little  protein,  for  the  needs  of  the  animal;  and  m  the  latter  an  ex(H« 
of  protein,  with  a  deficiency  of  carbohydrates.  In  either  case  we  have  destroyed  the 
proper  balance  of  the  required  nutrients  and  have  supplied  too  much  of  the  ooe  or 
the  other  for  the  needs  of  our  animal  and  for  best  results. 

"Molasses,  however,  has  a  most  valuable  place  in  any  ration  for  horses  and  mult* 
on  account  of  its  high  carbohydrates  content,  its  high  digestibility,  and,  ordinariiy. 
its  cheapness.  But  the  amount  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the 
digestible  nutrients  contained  in  the  other  ingredients  of  the  mixture.  The  weigt; 
of  blackstrap  is  usually  estimated  at  about  12  pounds  to  the  gallon/* 

These  fundamental  tacts  are  well  known,  and  for  succeBsfulfeeding  must  be  adhen^l 
to  by  the  feeder  if  desired  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Therefore,  not  only  econonu"" 
necessity,  but  for  parctical  results,  must  the  feed  mixer  and  the  feeder  know  tcf 
carbohydrate  value  of  the  molasses  he  uses,  just  as  he  must  know  the  protein  value 
of  the  other  ingredients  used  in  his  feed.  He  can  not  assert  that  he  simply  dui&|« 
in  such  and  such  per  cent  or  so  many  pounds  of  each  ingredient  in  hia  feed  without 
at  once  making  the  confession  of  utter  disregard  for  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
feed  so  mixed.  He  must  know,  and  does  know,  the  carbohydrate  (total  sugar)  valu^ 
of  the  molasses  he  uses.  His  feed  to  be  properly  bakmced  must  contain  the  propf 
ration  of  essential  units.  If  he  buys  molasses  testing  high  in  total  su^rs  (earbohtj 
drates),  he  very  properly  reduces  the  volume  of  molasses  in  the  feed;  if  low  in  toul 
sugars,  then  the  volume  is  increased.  This,  and  this  only,  explains  the  varialion  oi 
the  percentage  by  volume  of  molasses  used  in  mixed  feeds,  wnere  the  percentage  d 
molasses  varies  in  feeds  for  the  several  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  \fay  not  thtf 
explain  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  importer  for  the  high  minimum  test  asked  fcf  • 
Blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  America  is  higher  in  total  sugar  content  than  that 
imported.  By  fixing  a  high  minimum  total  sugar,  or  polariscopic  test^  ail  imported 
molasses  comes  in  at  the  same  level  base  rate.  Tl&e  domestic  article  ia  without  thf 
benefit  of  the  true  test  value,  and  the  producer  must  sell  his  superior  product  on  th*^ 
price  level  so  fixed.  The  feed  buyer  is  led  to  believe  that  * '  blackstrap  is  blacksuap. 
while  the  importer  and  feed  mixer  benefits  by  the  very  tests  he  now  opposes  in  the 
tariff  bill. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  importer  does  carefully  test  mobsi» 
Long  exhibits  of  tests  made  covering  periods  of  years  are  before  you  in  the  testimony 
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presented  by  the  opponents.  These  tests,  many  of  thenii  are  quoted  for  periods 
levoral  years  before  there  was  called  to  your  attention  the  inequality  of  the  existing 
\cftg  ana  rates.  Therefore,  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  importer  that  to  him  '*  black- 
itmp  is  blackstnu),"  without  reguti  to  its  total  sugar  value,  is  disproved  by  his  own 
if^nmony.  He  aid  test  for  total  sugars;  he  can  test  for  total  sugars;  he  does  test  for 
total  sugars.  The  value  of  blackstrap  molasses  is  its  total  sugar  content  and  no  other; 
therefore,  the  duty  should  be  based  on  the  true  value,  viz,  the  total  sugars  content. 

Therefore,  no  feed  mixer  can  operate  nor  feeder  use  molasses  intelligently  or 
rvofitably  in  his  feeds  without  knowledge  of  the  total  sugars  (carbohydrate)  value, 
rho  total  sugars  (carbohydrate)  content  being  the  economic  value  of  molasses,  then 
mnlaeses  should  pay  duty  on  this  basis. 

In  1918  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Food  Administrator,  appointed  the  committee  on 
rane  sirup  and  molasses.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  were:  R.  E.  Milling, 
'hainnan.  New  Orleans,  Ia.;  N.  W.  Taussig,  secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  G.  R. 
Htinker,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  D.  Kemper,  New  Orleans,  Ia.;  W.  L.  Petrikin,  Denver, 
^olo. 

In  the  report  made  by  this  committee  we  find  a  true  analysis  of  the  various  grades  of 
ainira  and  molasses.    From  their  report  we  quote: 

'There  are  several  grades  of  moksses  and  sirups,  viz:  (a)  Cane-juice  sirup.  (6) 
<)ld-fa«hioned  ojjen-kettle  molasses,  (c)  Centrifugal  molasses,  which  may  be  aivided 
into,  first,  centrifugal  molasses  derived  from  the  open-kettle  process;  second,  centrif- 
ugal molasBes  derived  from  the  vacuum  process;  whether  derived  from  either  process, 
however,  they  are  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  molasses,  (d)  Refiners^sirups, 
which  are  subdivided  into,  first,  the  highest  quality  of  filtered  sirup:  second,  medium; 
third,  unfiltered,  foturth,  blackstrap,  (e)  Commercial  glucose,  commonly  known  as 
Com  sirup. 

'('ane- juice  sirup  contains  approximately  71  per  cent  of  combined  sugars,  of  which 
•>^  per  cent  is  sucrose  and  16  per  cent  invert.  A  gallon  of  sirup  weighing  approximately 
\2  pounds  we  find  that  if  oased  upon  the  above  percentages  contains  6.6  poimds 
nicmee,  1.92  pounds  invert,  or  8.52  poimds  total  sugars. 

''First  molasses  contains  65  per  cent  combined  sugars,  48  per  cent  of  which  is  sucrose 
and  17  per  cent  invert,  so  we  have  5.76  pounds  sucrose,  2.04  pounds  invert,  or  7.80 
pounds  total  sugars. 

"Second  molasses  contains  about  60  per  cent  combined  sugars,  31  per  cent  sucrose, 
ind  29  per  cent  invert,  so  we  have  3.72  pounds  of  sucrose,  3.48  pounds  of  invert,  or 
T. 20  pounds  total  sugars. 

'Third  molasses  contains  50  per  cent  combined  sugars,  30  per  cent  sucrose,  20  per 
cent  invert,  so  we  have  3.6  pounds  of  sucrose,  2.4  pounds  of  invert,  or  6  pounds  total 

"Refiners  sirup^  highest  grade,  has  63  per  cent  combined  sugars,  35  per  cent  surcose, 
ind  28  per  cent  invert,  so  we  have  4.2  pounds  sucrose,  3.36  pounds  invert,  or  7.56 
pounds  total  sugars. 

"Trade  and  custom  have  declared  that  standard  blackstrap  must  have  a  combined 
t^  of  sucrose  and  invert  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  and  must  be  at  least  42  Baum^ 
At  a  temperature  of  90^  F.  Final  molasses  meeting  this  test,  or  slightly  above  or  below 
the  same,  would  be  considered  blackstrap,  whereas  final  moh^es  which  is  above 
MiAndard  blackstrap,  say,  55  per  cent  combined  sugars,  while  frequently  sold  as  black- 
itnp,  is  of  superior  quality  and  should  be  classed  as  Louisiana  third  molasses.'' 

uierpfore.  any  test  method  that  does  not  show  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  molasses 
f^t  «inip  fails  totally  in  arriving  at  their  true  food  or  economic  value.  Even  though 
th^  rogTiiations  be  changed  to  tms  proper  method,  the  result  would  be  equaUy  abortive 
Uiii  of  no  value  if  the  minimum  scale  for  total  sugars  be  placed  at  a  point  above  the 
!»»tal  sugar  test  of  any  of  the  various  grades. 

llie  regulations  previously  in  efiect  have  no  meaning  because  of  high  point  polari- 
*»*opic  test  of  40  degrees,  for  the  reason  that  as  shown  in  the  report  quoted  only  tne  two 
'  ry  highest  grades  of  sirups  contain  as  much  as  40  degrees  sucrose  (the  only  factor 
fivmi  by  the  polariscope),  and  since  there  is  but  little  importation  of  such  high-graae 
•imp*  th*e  result  is  that  nearly  all  sirups  now  imported  come  in  at  the  same  rate,  there 
^naz  no  ciiscoverable  aifierence  by  the  polariscope. 

r»y  placing  the  minimum  test  and  the  base  rate  at  48  per  cent  total  sugars,  then,  in 
that  event,  all  sirups  and  molasses  imported  would  come  in  on  their  true  test  and 
*i  iair  profx^^tionatc  rates.  Any  higner  minimum  would  be  wholly  meaningless 
ti'i  amply  result  in  all  importations  coming  in  at  a  flat  tariff  rate  regardless  of  quality 
tc  >ilue,  ' 
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RATES  IN  FORDNEY  BILL. 


The  rate  in  the  bill  now  before  you  reads  twenty-five  one-hundred ths  of  I  cent  per 
gallon  for  molaaees  testing  not  above  48  per  cent  total  sugars  with  two  hundred  asti 
seventy-five  one-thousandths  of  X  cent  for  each  per  cent  of  total  sugare  over  and 
above  48  per  cent. 

This  would  mean  for  the  blackstrap  molasses  testing  50  per  cent,  eight-tenths  oi  I 
per  cent  per  gallon  general  tariff,  sixty-four  onerhundredths  of  1  cent  Som  Cuba. 

Duty  per  gallon  on  molasses  testing  48^  and  above  total  sugars. 


Testing  not 
above— 

In 
general. 

From 
Cuba. 

Testing  not 
abovfr— 

In 
general. 

Frnm 
Cuba. 

Testing  not 
above— 

In 
general. 

Oxfct 

« 
48 

CjtUs. 
0.25 
.52 
.80 
1.07 
1.35 
1.62 
1.90 
2.17 

Cmta. 

0.20 

.42 

.64 

.86 

1.08 

1.30 

1.62 

1.74 

0 

56 

CjtUs. 
2.45 
2.72 
3.00 
3.27 
3.56 
3.82 
4.10 
4.37 

C:rU8. 
1.96 
2.18 
2.40 
2.62 
2.84 
3.06 
3.2S 
3.50 

e 

64 

4.65        AT. 

49 

57 

65 

,66 

1  67 

:  OH 

60 

70 

71 

4.92        it^. 

50 

58 

5.20         K\f> 

61 

50 

5u  47  1      t  > 

52 

60 

&.T5 
6.02 
6.30 

44 

53 

61 

l^ 

54 

82 

:.4 

65 

63 

6^57         A  J* 

1 

There  should  be  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon,  48  per  cent  test  total  gusar* 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  one-thousandths  for  each  additional  degree.  ThiJ 
would  make  the  rate  on  molasses  testing  50  per  cent  general  tariff,  1.55;  Cuban  tarir, 
1.24. 

MOLASSES   USED   FOR   OTHER  PURPOSES  THAN   FEED   MIXING. 

During  the  war  period  large  quantities  of  industrial  alcohol  were  produced  f^« 
molasses.  This  increased  production  of  alcohol  over  the  prewar  period  was  cau.«€il 
by  the  demand  of  America  and  the  Allies  for  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  explosi^'^ 
and  other  war  uses.  Reports  from  internal  revenue  reports  show  that  90  pt-r  •'tnt 
of  all  low-CTade  molasses  imported  during  that  period  was  converted  into  alcohol 
From  available  data — such  sources  as  internal  revenue  reports.  Department  d 
Commerce,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  trade  papers — it  is  clearly  shown  thai  itf» 
proportion  of  molasses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  mixed  feeds,  for  tb* 
latest  dates,  calendar  year  1920  and  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  is  molasses  us^*! 
for  alcohol  making,  60  per  cent;  feed  mixing,  40  per  cent.  On  this  basis  thi^re  wtrt 
used  from  the  1920  (fiscal  year)  imports,  which  totaled  160,123,653  gallons.  60  p*'? 
cent  for  alcohol  making,  or  96,074,191.8  gallons;  40  per  cent  for  feed  mixing,  <c 
64,049,461.2  gallons;  a  total  of  160,123,653  gallons. 

The  feed  mixers  claim  to  produce  3,000,000  tons  of  molasses  feed  annually.    Tb^ 
average  molasses  content  of  mixed  feed  being  about  20  per  cent,  makes  the  estiinat^ 
of  60  per  cent  of  imports  for  alcohol  and  40  per  cent  for  feed  mixing  in  agreement  ^rri'^ 
the  feed-mixer's  statement  as  to  his  production  of  3,000,000  tons  and  the  20  ptr  c : 
average  molasses  content  of  mixed  feed. 

You  have  before  you  exhaustive  data  in  tabulated  form  in  the  brief  submit '«{ 
by  Gray  Silver.    Having  had  the  privilege  of  studying  the  official  data  contain*' 
therein  previous  to  its  filmg,  and  out  of  deference  to  the  committee,  I  would  rc«p?«'ii 
fully  refer  same  to  you  as  correct,  this  reference  and  application  confined  eolc4>  t«| 
the  tabulated  data. 

Please  note  that  molasses  from  our  insular  possessions,  Porto  Kico  and  Haviiij 
should  be  treated  as  domestic  production  and  not  imports. 

Referring  again  to  alcohol  production,  it  is  significant  that  this  industry,  alUic-'Uij 
far  the  largest  users  of  molasses  in  manufacture,  has  voiced  no  protest  either  apJtw 
the  tests  for  total  sugars  or  the  rates  asked  for.  The  producers  of  industrial  alocth't 
use  no  other  mixture  in  making  their  product,  and  since  for  each  gallon  of  moU^=^H 
(dependent  on  its  total  sugar  content)  produce  from  six-tenths  to  ei|jhty-five  od* 
hundredths  gallon  of  alcohol,  molasses  being  60  to  85  per  cent  of  their  finished  produ't 
whereas  in  feed  mixing  the  proportion  is  20  per  cent.  The  larger  users  of  mt»lar»*^ 
both  in  volume  and  in  proportion  to  finished  product  apparently  are  not  ptrotcstu  t* 
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HOLASSB8  MIXING. 

It  is  Bignificant  that  the  leading  opponents  of  the  proposed  new  schedule  on  sirups 
and  molaasee — and  allow  me  to  say  right  here  that  the  schedule  is  not  restricted  to 
bUclotrap  hut  covers  all  grades  of  molasses;  in  fact,  the  word  "blackstrap"  is  not 
meptioned  in  the  act — are  nol^  feed  mixers  but  mixers  of  sirup  for  human  consumption. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  thev  take  the  by-products  of  the  starch  factories,  com 
nrupst  etc.,  and  flavor  them  with  cane  molasses,  which  comes  in  direct  competition 
vith  all  of  the  pure  cane  and  soighum  sirups  grown  in  America. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  cane-growing  industry  of  Louisiana,  but  I  am 
flank  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  sirup  producers  outside  of 
the  State  A  Louisiana. 

The  production  of  sirup  in  America  for  direct  consuniption  is  very  material,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  report  from  the  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1920: 

Arm  of  sugar  cant  and  production  of  cane  sirup  in  the  United  Slates,  1919  and  1920 

{not  including  sorghum). 


State. 


>Mih  CaroUna. 

«»*rTi* 

Ti'dda 

VjihunA 

y^'i^-ijipi 

L/ui^UiUi' 

T-fi> 

Total.... 


Total  cane  area. 

Area  harvested 
for  sirup. 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

9,300 

7,700 

8,900 

7,400 

72,000 

67,600 

60,000 

56,000 

28,000 

21,000 

24,000 

17,000 

73,000 

62,500 

60,000 

51,000 

35,000 

31, 400 

29,000 

26,700 

299,000 

275,000 

23,000 

20,800 

16,400 

12,600 

7,100 

7,800 

2,900 

3,200 

2,500 

2,200 

535,600 

481,000 

214,500 

188,900 

Simp  made. 


1020 


Qalhms. 

979,000 
9,697,000 
6,110,000 
10,298,000 
7,497,000 
6,274,000 
2,215,000 

437,000 


43,507,000 


1919 


Gallons. 
1,369,000 

10,640,000 
4,590,000 
8,480,000 
6,675,000 
3,672,000 
2,421,000 
336,000 


38,183,000 


'  Na|  including  blackstrap. 
'^"fghum  for  sirup:  Acreage,  production,  andvalue,  by  States^  1920:  and  totals,  1917-1919. 


State  or  year. 


j'tUtl 

'"  ■:  ^.nKinia. 

^'♦"fctarrJina 

•-''  tfolL'ia 

'lA 

'     'ij» 

*  V*       

"'      "I'ih 

/■'.'••-nU 

'♦'■riika 

^  'lot'ky..!.' 

^-  ''>'^ippi 

y'-'«an« 

*•••«     

'•ui ;;; 

Tital.... 

■  ^ 

•  *  *  *  • ' 


Acreage. 


Acres. 

11,000 

5,000 

37,000 

15,000 

15,000 

600 

5,900 

15,000 

8,900 

4,00^) 

3,(J00 

5,100 

49,000 

2,Xjp0 

5,Tlb0 

51,000 

20,000 

90,000 

72,000 

600 

7,900 

7,400 

42,000 

500 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


472,900 


429,500 
374,800 
415,200 


Oallons. 

100 

100 

1(X) 

100 

94 

140 

91 

82 

75 

75 

100 

96 

S.i 

95 

86 

95 

90 

99 

90 

110 

94 

94 

90 

100 


Produc- 
tion of 
sirup. 


92.8 


Gallons. 

1,110,000 

500,000 

3,700,000 

1,500,000 

1,410,000 

84,000 

5;j7,  000 

1,230,000 

668,000 

300,000 

300,000 

4<K),  000 

4, 067, 000 

190,000 

4iO,000 

4,  S4o,  000 

1, 8(X),  000 

8, 910, 000 

6, 480, 000 

66,000 

74  J,  000 

096,  fXK) 

3, 780, 000 

50,000 


43, 7SG,  000 


82.4 
79.1 
90.3 


35, 409, 000 
29, 64  i,  000 
37,472,000 


Average 
farm 

pri<!e  per 
gallon, 
Dec.  1. 


CerUs. 
105 
135 
100 
100 
101 
100 
152 
140 
145 
ISO 
150 
143 
125 
135 
rj5 
107 
101 
90 
90 
100 
105 
108 
105 
125 


Farm 
value, 
Dec.  1. 


Dollars. 

1, 155, 000 

675,000 

3,700,000 

1, 500, 000 

1. 466, 000 

84,000 

816,000 

1,722,000 

909, 000 

540, 000 

450,000 

701,000 

5,084,000 

256, 000 

5.^8,000 

5, 184, 000 

1,818,000 

8,019,000 

5, 8V2, 000 

66,000 

780,000 

752,000 

3,939,000 

62,000 


105.  2  ;     46, 138, 000 


110.3  ! 
96.3 
69.5 


39, 054, 000 
28, 532, 000 
26, 055, 000 
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All  sirup  brought  in  that  can  be  used  directly  for  human  consumption  or  for  the 
flavoring  of  mixed  sirups  comes  in  direct  competition  with  both  the  cane  and  sozghum 
sirup  produced. 

COMPETITION   WITH  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

The  cont?ntion  that  '^ blackstrap  is  blackstrap''  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  sinintir 
in  its  purpos?  and  effect  on  domestic  sirups  and  molasses.  Every  grade  of  the  domestic 
product  is  admittedly  superior  to  that  imported .  In  Louisiana  the  term  * "  blackstrap" 
IS  often,  by  the  buyers,  made  to  cover  even  second  and  third  molasses.  If  importei 
low-^de  molasses  is  allowed  to  enter  on  a  polariscopic  test  or  total  sugar  test  of  a 
minimum  above  48  per  cent,  then  this  high-grade  domestic  product  will  continue  ti» 
meet  the  low-quality  imported  molasses  on  the  ''blackstrap  is  blackstrap"  level. 
Because  of  this  very  conaition  to-day  buyers  are  offering  oiuy  2  cents  per  gallon  to 
the  producer  for  the  domestic  molasses,  when  even  on  the  present  depressed  market 
this  domestic  molasses  has  an  intrinsic  value  basis  total  sugars  of  4  cents  to  6  cente^ 
per  gallon.  Yet,  under  the  regulations  and  tariff  by  them  proposed,  tie  buyers  in 
effect  say,  **  Blackstrap  is  blackstrap.  We  offer  2  cents  per  gallon.  Take  it  or  turn 
your  molasses  into  the  bayou." 

There  is  no  other  product  in  America  to-da^^  so  closely  confined  in  its  primur 
market  as  sirups  and  molasses,  this  with  particular  reference  to  the  lower  gradps 
The  entire  market  is  confined  to  three  buyers,  and  in  liOuisiana  it  is  even  more  restricted 

We  do  not  ask  a  duty  that  will  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  mixed  feed,  alcohol,  or 
table  sirup,  but  we  know  that  at  5  to  6  cents  per  gallon  to  the  producer  of  domestic 
low-grade  molasses  and  a  proportionate  price  tor  the  high-grade  sirups  there  still  is 
ample  profits  to  users  and  converters  of  these  sirups  and  a  return  to  the  producer  that 
will  enable  him  to  provide  containers  for,  rather  than  dump  into  the  stream,  hu 
product. 

A  duty  on  "sirups  and  molasses  of  1  cent  per  gallon  for  molasses  testing  not  abov^ 
48  per  cent  total  sugar  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  one- thousand  the  of  1  cent 
for  each  additional  de^ee  of  total  sugars"  will  enable  the  domestic  producer  to  «»U 
his  product  based  on  its  intrinsic  value  and  at  a  price  of  5  to  6  cento  per  gallon  for 
blackstrap.  We  think  you  will  see  the  fairness  of  this  and  hope  you  will  grant  ouf 
request. 

STATEMENT   OF  DWIGHT  E.    HAMLIN,    BEPBESENTINa    DWIGET 

HAMLIN  CO.,  FITTSBXJB6H,  PA. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  will  just  file  a  brief.  The  subject  has  been  corered 
so  well  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  taking  up  any  more  of  your 
time,  and  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  in  conjunction  with  those  who  want 
either  no  duty  or  a  small'duty  on  blackstrap  molasses  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  no  duty.  I  am  a  feed  manufac- 
turer and  operate  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  do. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

Our  troubles  are  exceptionally  serious  to  us.    In  fact,  a  tariff  of  one-fourth  c«nt 

ger  gallon  on  48  per  cent  total  sugars  and  an  additional  twenty-seven  and  one-ball 
undredths  of  1  cent  for  each  additional  1  per  cent  sugars  on  blackstrap  molafi?(« 
will  put  the  feed  industry  out  of  business.  If  the  feed  industry  is  put  out  of  biwi- 
ness,  it  will  work  a  great  hardship  on  thousands  of  dairymen,  fatrcattle  feeders,  and 
truckmen  and  indirectly  increase  price^f  all  meats  and  dairy  products. 

The  situation  is  just  this:  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  reads  one-fourth  cent  per  gaU<  a 
duty  on  blackstrap  molajsses  based  on  48  per  cent  total  sugars.  Now»  thero  is  pric- 
tically  no  blackstrap  molajsses  that  tests  as  low  as  48  per  cent  total  sugam,  and  in  ihf 
extremely  rare  instances  where  it  tests  as  low  as  that  the  molasses  ia  regarded  as  adul- 
terated. The  average  of  imported  blackstrap  molasses  would  be  about  54  per  c«it 
total  sugars.  Now,  with  the  basic  rate  of  one-fourth  cent  and  an  additional  ocfC- 
fourth  cent,  or,  to  be  exact,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  one-thousandths  of  a  cent 
tf)r  each  1  per  cent  additional  total  sugars  above  48,  you  can  see  that  the  a\H»n!L'" 
blackstrap  molasses  will  be  assessed  an  extra  1)  cents  per  gallon,  or  a  total,  with  thf 
basic  one-fourth  cent,  of  more  than  1}  cents  per  gallon,  and  some  of  the  higher-twuiu 
blackstrap,  which  may  run  as  high  as  60  per  cent  total  sugars,  would  have  to  pay  » 
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iuty  afl  high  as  3^  centa  i>er  gallon.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  basis  changed 
JO  that  all  blackstrap  molasses  can  come  in  at  the  basic  rate  of  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  cent  per  gallon.  All  previous  tariffs  have  permitted  all  blackstrap  molasses 
to  come  in  at  the  basic  rate,  and  this  proposition  of  basing  the  duty  on  total  sugar 
ooDtent  is  an  entir^y  new  proposition,  and  it  certainly  will  not  worK  in  the  case  of 
blackstrap  in<^iasBes,  because  wno  could  afford  to  import  blackstrap  molasses  without 
blowing  whether  the  duty  was  going  to  amount  to  one-foiurth  cent  per  gallon  or  3^ 
cents  per  gallon? 

There  would  be  no  way  of  keeping  the  molasses  separate  and  no  way  of  telling 
vhai  it  was  going  to  analyze  until  it  reached  this  country. 

8TATE1ESNT    OF    A.    F.    SBAT,    ST.   LOUIS,    MO.,    BBPBESENTIN0 
ST.  I«OT7I8  (HO.)  AND  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  (ILL.;  FEED  MANXTFAC- 


Mr.  Seay.  I  represent  the  St.  Louis  and  the  East  St.  Louis  millers,, 
and  also  the  Rsdston  Purina  Co.,  who  have  mills  located  in  St. 
Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

I  am  not  eomg  to  take  up  your  time  to  tell  you  the  situation  that 
faces  not  onlj  the  millers  but  oiu^elves  as  manufacturers,  but  with 
your  permission  we  should  be  pleased  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

I  represent  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  and  an  East  St.  Louis  (III.)  molasses- 
feed  mill  interest,  eight  in  number,  also  the  Ralston  Piu*ina  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  molasses  feed  in  the 
coHntry,  having  miUs  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

In  our  own  company  alone  we  employ  some  200  traveling  representa- 
tives andjgive  emplovment  to  hundreds  of  others  in  Our  mills  and 
offices.  When  all  of  tne  molasses-feed  manufacturers  are  considered  as 
&  whole  their  total  business  nms  into  a  tremendous  volume,  as  shown 
bv  the  brief  filed  by  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers^  Association, 
lliis  is  an  industry  worth  protecting,  because  it  renders  an  economical 
service  to  the  country  at  large. 

Through  the  combining  oi  certain  feed  materials  and  blackstrap 
molasses  together,  which  is  fed  m  conjunction  with  all  home-grown 
P'ains,  we  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  meat  and  dairy  products  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time  and  at  a  lower  cost  per  poimd;  at  the  same 
time  allow  him  to  get  more  out  of  his  home-grown  grains  than  would 
be  the  case  if  he  fed  them  without  the  molasses-feed  mixture.  So  the 
molasses-feed  business  is  not  to  replace  home-grown  grains  but 
supplement  them. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  this  industry. 
Our  country  doesn't  begin  to  produce  this  commodity  in  sujfficient 
<iuantitie8  to  operate  our  present  industries.  Records  filed  with 
jour  committee  show  that  in  the  United  States  we  produce  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  blackstrap  molasses  used.  We  believe 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  protect  home  industries, 
who  depend  on  foreign  materials  with  which  to  operate  their  plants, 
aod  permit  them  to  secure  such  basic  products  at  the  lowest  possible 

We  object  to  the  present  basis  of  the  Fordnev  tariflF  bill,  which 
ctUs  for  a  maximmn  of  48  per  cent  total  sugars  and  a  penalty  for  every 
1  per  cent  over  this  amount.  Blackstrap  molasses  imported  into 
this  country,  as  shown  by  statements  already  filed  with  you,  varies 
c()n$iderably  in  the  total  sugar  content,  most  of  the  cargoes  running 
from  aroand  50  per  cent  to  over  60  per  cent  total  sugars,  and  yet  in 

S1^7— 22-«ch5 W 
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the  manufacture  of  molasses  feed  we  can  not  possibly  get  any  moop 
for  that  testing  60  per  cent  total  sugars  than  that  testing  1>0  per 
cent. 

The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  blackstrap  molase^  i* 
obtained  from  different  shippers  at  the  same  time  and  stored  U*- 
gether  in  large  storage  tanks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  market  ti^. 
same  brand  of  feed  and  say  to  the  dealers  and  consumers  that  tli's 
shipment  has  blackstrap  molasses  containing  6  per  cent  more  sup 
in  it  and  we  will  have  to  chaise  you  so  mu^  more  than  we  did  tLt 
last  time.  All  sales  are  made  at  a  definite  price  before  the  feedf^  tzt 
shipped.  All  blackstrap  molasses,  regardless  of  total  sugar  conteo; 
has  the  same  commercial  value. 

A  further  study  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  shows  that  even  thou?, 
there  are  several  grades  of  the  different  grains  listed  ther^n  and  tl< 
markets  in  this  countrjr  pay  a  different  price  for  the  several  gnd«*> 
yet  this  bill  permits  their  importation  on  a  flat  rate  as  follows: 

Paragraph  723:  Barley,  hulled  or  unhulled,  15  cents  per  boshiel. 

Paragraph  724:  Buckwheat,  hulled  or  unhulled,  30  cents  per  hundred  pcNuidiL 

Paragraph  725:  Corn  or  maize,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  727 :  Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  729:  Rye,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Paragraph  730:  Wheat,  25  cents  per  bushel. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  Dermit  tk 
importation  of  molasses  and  sirups  which  can  not  be  usea  for  uMi 
purposes  or  from  which  there  can  not  be  made  a  further  extractiiij 
of  sugar  without  penalizing  the  feed  manufacturers,  and  further  tL*1 
such  molasses  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  ferdu^j 

Upon  investigation  we  find  that  where  tne  total  sucrose  cont4<Ql 
of  molasses  doesn't  exceed  40  per  cent  it  would  be  unfit  for  table  u.^ 
or  the  further  extraction  of  sugar.  We  therefore  hope  that  you  vil 
see  your  way  clear  to  segregate  blackstrap  molasses  in  a  somevhsi 
different  way  than  you  would  molasses  or  sirups  for  taUe  um  '•! 
further  extraction  of  sugar  and  consider  same  separately  in  the  Urd 
on  the  basis  of  free  entry  or  not  over  one-fourth  cent  per  gaOon  dutt 

CAHDT  AVD  COVFECTIOVBBT. 

[Paragraph  506.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  C.  HTiaHBS,  BBPRBSEVTIKa  HATIOVAi 

CONFBCTIOKEB8>  ASSOOIATIOir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  According  to  the  1919  census,  there  are  about  3.13^ 
manufacturers  in  our  association,  representing  an  inTestmeni  -i 
about  $315,000,000.  In  addition,  we  nave  3,500  candy  jobbers  a?^ 
about  75,000  candy  retailers,  and  these  do  not  include  the  wboki 
sale  grocers  and  wholesale  druggists  who  are  large  disUibntor*  *i 
candy.    We  have  no  record  of  the  entire  number. 

The  total  sales  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  year  1919  amountH 
to  about  $450,000,000.  *The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  1 
the  industry,  which  does  not  include  superintendents  or  Sfuarv^J 
officials,  was  76,000,  and  the  total  number  of  employees,  whirl 
includes  everybody  employed  in  the  industry,  is  about  250,000. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  duty  on  sugar  and  the  dui] 
on  candy.  The  duty  as  proposed  in  the  pending  titfiff  biU  b  .10  p^ 
oent  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Watson.  To  what  are  you  addressing  yourself  now  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  is  paragraph  506.  I  should  have  stated  that 
rhen  I  began. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  should  be  made  50  per  cent  ad 
aiorem  for  these  reasons. 

Saiator  Watson.  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Fordney  bill.  We 
eoommand  that  it  should  be  made  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sugar  of  96*^  test,  in  the  Payne- Aldricn  bill,  was  1.68  cents;  refined, 
.95  cents.  At  that  time  the  duty  on  candy  was  4  cents  per  pouAd, 
ind  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  candy  imder  15  cents  per  pound, 
\nd  on  candy  over  1 5  cents  per  pound  it  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Gnder  the  Underwood  bill  tne  duty  on  96°  test  sugar  was  1.25  cents 
)er  pound;  on  refined  sugar,  1.36  cents  per  poimd;  and  the  duty  on 
ranay  was  2  cents  per  pound  under  15  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per 
^'nt  ad  valorem  over  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  on  96°  test  su^ar  is  2  cents  per 
[>ound:  on  r^ned  sugar,  2.16  cents  per  pound  with,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  a  duty  on  candy  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  du^  on  96  test  sugar  has  oeen  increased  60  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  duty  that  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  passage  of 
file  emergency  tariff  bill.  Now,  we  must  take  also  this  fact  into 
consideration,  that  the  Underwood  bill  admitted  sugar  on  the  free 
bat,  on  May  1,  1916^  but  that  was  repealed  by  Congress  on  April  27, 
1916.  Therefore,  with  free  sugar  contemplated  the  duty  on  candy 
valued  at  15  cents  per  pound  or  less  was  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  this  same  basis,  if  the  duty  is  to  remain  2  cents  per  pound  on  96** 
teat  suffar  and  2.16  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  tnen  the  duty 
on  candy  should  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  worked  out  that  relationship  to  your 
own  satisfaction  ? 
Blr.  HuoHEs.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  other  raw  materials  in  which  we  are 
interested,  iust  to  show  the  effect  they  have  upon  our  costs,  let  me 
ate  these  illustrations. 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  present  duty  3  cents;  proposed  duty  5 
OMits.  Almonds,  shelled,  present  duty  4  cents;  proposed  duty,  15 
cents. 

Walnuts,  not  shelled,  2  cents;  proposed  duty,  4  cents.  Walnuts, 
shelled,  4  cents;  proposed  duty,  15  cents. 

.  £gg  albumen,  another  item  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, present  duty,  3  cents;  proposed  duty,  15  cents. 

Hiere  are  approximately  165  different  kmds  of  raw  materials  which 
the  manufacturers  use  on  which  duties  have  been  increased  any- 
whppe  from  10  per  cent  to  400  per  cent,  which,  therefore,  adds  that 
i&Qchto  their  cost  of  production;  and  these  raw  materials  include 
BUch  supplies  as  essential  oils,  flavorinjg  extracts,  colors,  and  materials 
J»  that  Kind  that  increase  the  cost  ot  the  finished  product.  There- 
tore  we  are  vitally  interested  with  reference  to  these  proposed 
u^creases  in  tiie  duties  on  the  various  supplies  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Then  there  is  another  thin^  which  we  must  take  into  consideration 
^  that  is  the  question  of  loreign  competition. 
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There  are  many  large  manufacturers  in  Germany,  England,  FraDCe, 
and  Canada;  and  prior  to  the  Great  War  they  produced  candy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  economic  conditions  in  these  countms 
are  such  at  the  present  time  that  they  are  going  to  seek  foreign  markets 
for  their  output.  They  must  keep  their  plants  running,^  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  expect  in  tne  near  future  that,  unless  there  is  an  import 
duty  which  will  protect  us  against  this  foreign  competition,  we  are 
going  to  hay e  yery  serious  foreign  competition.  The  competition  thtt 
we  are  going  to  haye  from  the  countries  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
going  to  be  on  low-priced  candies.  It  is  yery  likdy  that  approxi' 
mately  80  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  will  come  into 
competition  with  candies  brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  We 
recently  made  a  survey  of  the  industry,  and  we  know  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  the  entire  industry  is  sold  by  manufacturers  at  under 
20  cents  a  poimd,  and  it  is  this  grade  of  candy  on  which  we  expect  the 
competition  from  foreign  countries;  that  is,  on  the  low-pricea  candv. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  think  the  imported  candies  are  neaHj 
so  good  as  the  American-made  candies,  even  the  poorer  grades. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Senator  Walsh. 

The  imported  candies  were  largely  from  England,  France,  and 
Austria.  They  were  of  special  varieties  which  they  made  over  there, 
but  they  are  very  likely  more  interested  in  selling  the  lower-pric<d 
candies  rather  than  the  candies  of  higher  grade. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  low  cost 
of  production  in  these  foreign  coimtries.  As  an  illustration,  over 
there  the  wages  and  cost  of  materials,  and  on  account  of  the  drawback 
allowed  on  exports,  enable  them  to  place  these  candies  on  the  markei 
at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  made  for  in  the  United  States' 
As  illustrative  of  this  pomt,  I  am  going  to  furnish  you  with  some 
figures  of  wages  paid  to  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factories 
in  those  countries  from  which  we  will  have  the  keenest  competition. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  mean  a  common  level  of  wages? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  was  just  about  to  read  them  for  the  different  ooun 
tries. 

Senator  Watson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Germany,  4  cents  to  11  cents  per  hour;  France,  4 
cents  to  13.5  cents  per  hour;  England,  14  cents  to  26  cents  per  hour. 
The  wages  paid  to  the  same  classes  of  female  and  male  workers  ifl 
the  United  otates  range  from  25  cents  to  SI  per  hour. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  interpret  that  in  wages  paid  in  American 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  This  report  from  which  I  am  reading  was  madti 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  competition.  I  want  to  sa^ 
a  word  about  that,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.  We  are  reliablf 
informed  that  the  Japanese  have  been  over  here  for  the  puri>osc  <^ 
seeing  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  candies  in  tM 
country.  We  know  that  so  lar  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned  tbei 
have  large  factories  over  there  in  Japan — ^m  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  aiwj 
Kobe — ^and  they  are  equipped,  as  1  know  personally,  with  modeo 
machinery,  a  great  deal  of  wnich  was  manufactured  here  in  the  Unitd 
States.  They  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  factories*  The  lo^ 
cost  of  production  is  due  to  the  extremely  low  wages  which  they  pa^ 
employees,  and  also  the  low  cost  of  raw  materials. 
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The  wages  paid  the  male  employees  in  candy  factories  average  SI 
per  day,  or  S20  a  month  with  board,  as  compared  with  S4  to  SIO 
per  day  for  male  workers  here  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  lai^est  Japanese  firms  is  located  at  Tokyo.  That  firm 
emplojTB  2,000  laborers  m  its  plant,  and  its  plant  is  equipped  in  every 
way  with  modem,  up-to-date  machinery,  and  of  course  can  compete 
with  American  manufacturers. 

Therefore  we  are  in  this  position,  that  we  must  have  a  higher  dutv 
on  candy  in  order  to  meet  this  foreign  competition.    We  recommena, 
therefore,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  the  duty  should  be  made  50  > 
per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it  is  in  the 
pending  tariflf  bill. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  the  recent  importations? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir.  I  would  be  glad,  however,  to  furnish  you 
with  those  figures,  Senator  McLean,  or  include  them  in  the  brief 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing,  if  I  may. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  increasing  rapidly  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  accxu'ately,  but  we  anticipate 
that  we  shall  meet  very  serious  competition  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  imports  for  the  10  months  of  this  year 
were  539,270  pounds,  or  about  a  half  million  pounds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  candy  in  America,  in  1914,  was  154,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  the  future  that  we  are  looking  to  rather  than 
th«  immediate  present. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  depends  entu-ely  upon  the  circumstances. 
It  depends  upon  the  class  of  candy;  that  is,  whether  it  happens  to 
be  hand  maae  or  whether  it  is  machine  made.  .  I  can  not  answer 
that  question  without  knowing  the  particular  candy  which  you  have 
in  mind. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  the  cheaper  grades  sold,  for  instance,  at 
w«und  20  cents  per  pound.  That  would  represent  a  large  proportion, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes;  80  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  About  what  percentage  would  the  labor  be  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  would  not  want  to  say  because  I  would  not  be 
«We  to  give  that  information  accurately. 

■^Mmator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  candy  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Prior  to  the  war  the  exports  were  what  you  might 
^ill  satisfactory.  During  the  war  they  mcreased  to  a  considersHole 
wtent  due  to  the  conditions  with  which  you  are  of  course  familiar, 
^ince  the  war  exports  have  fallen  oflf  rapidly.  At  the  present  time, 
while  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  I  know  that  tney  are  very 
^uch  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  export  trade  before  the  war  was  some- 
where near  S2,00€,000,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  should  say  just  ofiFhand,  Senator — I  would  not 

Stole  this  as  a  correct  figure — that  it  would  run  probably  less  than 
»t  amount. 

^nator  Simmons.  This  document  here  shows  that  the  exports  for 
»''J4  were  valued  at  $1,329,000;  in  1918,  $1,856,000,  an  increase  of 
»l>oul  a  half  million  dollars  dining  the  war.  But  even  then  the 
wports — I  am  referring  now  to  \diat  they  were  before  the  war. 
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$1,300,000 — ^would  be  two  or  three  times  the  imports.  The  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  year  1921,  or  for  the  10  months  of  1921,  were 
only  $157,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  What  year? 

Senator  Simmons.  1921.  For  the  10  months  of  1921  they  wer» 
only  $157,000.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  had  not  much  cause 
to  complain  of  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  production 
before  the  war  was  about  154,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  mieht  say  in  answer  to  that  question 

^  Senator  Simmons  Jinterposing).  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  or  in  past  conditions  that  would  justify  the  appre- 
nension  you  have  expressed,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  the 
committee  any  special  reason,  or  any  particular  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  future  would  be  worse  than  the  past. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  can  say  this  with  what  you  might  call  a  reasonable 
degree  of  assurance,  that  we  are  going  to  have  more  intensive  competi- 
tion from  these  foreign  countries.  I  mean  that  we  are  going  to  We 
it  from  this  time  on,  perhaps  not  in  the  next  month  or  the  next  su 
months,  but  during  tne  course  of  a  few  years.  The  competition  is 
going  to  be  more  intense  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  not  run  in  the  line  of  candy  before  the 
war  or  during  the  war,  so  why  do  you  suppose  the  competition 
from  over  there  will  hereafter  run  strongly  in  the  line  of  candy  I 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  this  reason,  that  these 'factories  over  there  m 
going  to  keep  going.  They  are  going  to  find  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  countries,  mcluding  the  United  States,  and  for  ih^t 
reason  we  expect  that  they  are  going  to  get  into  this  market  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  they  were  to  go  into  the  market  man? 
times  stronger,  still  our  unports  would  not  be  equal  to  the  exports. 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  will  nave  the  advantage,  however. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  about  tnat — ^not  any  more  so. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  lower  production  costs  and  wages. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  they  had  that  advantage  befcHre  the  wtr. 
or  at  least  the  gentlemen  who  came  before  the  committee  before  the 
war  told  us  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  not  to  quite  as  great  an  extent,  Senator  S!imnion$* 
as  they  have  at  present.  Conditdons  over  there,  as  vou  know,  &m 
very  serious  now.     They  are  much  more  serious  than  before. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  troubled  more  about  the  ingredients 
than  with  the  imports  of  the  candy  itself,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  I 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  thp 
we  are  advocating.  It  gives  the  Government  that  much  more  rev^ 
enue  by  20  per  cent  on  anything  that  comes  in. 

BRUBF  OF  WALTEB  C.  KTXOKES,  BEP&ESEKTIHO  TBB  VATIOHAX.  OOITTBOTIOHW 

ASSOOIATIOK. 

SIZE   OF  INDUBTBT. 

The  confectionery  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  industriee  in  the  Unitet]  }^uil«* 
There  are  approximately  3,150  manufacturers,  with  an  investment  of  9lU^ 
$315,000,000,  who  sell  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  conaistiiig  of  approximat''*) 
3,600  candy  jobbers  and  75,000  candy  retailers. 
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Tbisy  however,  does  not  include  several  thousand  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dn^ggists,  through  whom  a  lar^e  volume  of  candy  is  aistributed . 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  value  of  the  investment  of  the  wholesalers  and 
relail«rB,  but  it  is  obviously  very  great. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  year  1919  was  approxi- 
mateiy  $450,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  which  does 
Dot  include  salaried  officials,  managers,  office  employees  or  salesmen,  or  the  employees 
of  the  jobbers  and  retailers,  is  approximately  76,000. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  industry  is  approximately  250,000. 

DUTY  ON  CANDY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  DUTY  ON  SUGAR. 

« 

The  proposed  duty  will  not  give  adequate  protection  to  our  industry,  and  we  respect- 
fully xequest  that  uie  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  be  made  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  duty  on  sugar  and  the  duty  on  candy  and 
confectionery . 

The  duty  on  sugar  as  provided  in  recent  tariff  bills  is  as  follows: 


Sugar. 

Candy. 

Wtwt. 

Rsflned. 

Under  15  cents  per  pound. 

Over  15  cents  per  pound. 

^KV110  •••••.<..........• 

Onto. 
1.68 

L25 
2.00 

Onto. 
i.95 

L36 
2.16 

4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 

cent  ad  valflrem. 
2  cents  ner  pound 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

fTiMfarWQOd 

25  ner  cent  ad  valorem. 

FflVuDBT  ••••••.•.•■••.■ 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tlie  duty  on  raw  sugar  96°  test  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  compared  with  the 
pfeeent  duty  as  provided  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  increased  approximately  60  per 
cent- 

Portiiermore,  the  Underwood  bill  provided  that  sugar  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
lisi  an  May  1, 1916,  but  this  provision  was  repealed  by  Congress  on  April  27, 1916. 

TTieiefare,  with  free  sugar  contemplated,  the  duty  as  provided  in  the  Underwood 
bill  on  candy  and  aU  contectionery  valued  at  15  cents  per  pound  or  less  is  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  the  same  basis,  with  the  duty  on  law  sugar  96^  test  2  cents  per  poimd  as  proposed 
in  the  pending  tariff  bill,  the  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  should  be  at  least 
doable  the  present  duty  which  would  be  T)ractically  the  same  as  the  duty  in  the 
Payne-AIdiich  bill  and  we  are  therefore  asking  for  a  uniform  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
\aloffem. 

nUTY  INCREASED  ON  OTHER  BASIC  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Tlie  present  and  proposed  duties  on  various  other  raw  materials,  which  are  used  in 
laj^e  qttantitiee  by  mannfactming  confectioners,  are  as  follows: 


SbAOad 

iBflfti 

Hot 


Proposed 
dutief: 


Cent*. 


5 
15 

4 

15 
15 


The  daCiea  on  166  kinds  of  materials  used  by  manufacturing  confectioners  have  been 
jimiwwwl  ftaai  10  per  cent  to  400  per  cent,  such  as  the  increased  duties  on  essential 
oilf ,  ilavDfiilg  extracts,  and  oolors,  which  further  increase  our  cost  of  production  and 
oaks  it  0(tll  more  difficult  lor  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  which  is 
•^irely  Igosi^  to  be  a  seriouB  foctor  in  the  development  of  our  industry. 
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We  are  therefore  vitally  interested  in  the  proposed  duties  on  various  raw  materials 
and  especially  in  the  proposed  duties  on  shelled  nuts,  which  we  consider  are  unreaaon* 
ably  hi^. 

Furthermore,  oiir  industry  is  burdened  with  taxation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  farther 
increase  qm  cost  of  production  and  make  it  possible  for  foreign  competition  to  enter 
this  market. 

FOREIGN  OOMPETITION  A  SERIOUS  FACTOR. 

There  are  many  large  candy  factories  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Canada 
which,  prior  to  the  great  war,  shipped  candy  into  this  country  in  large  quantitif« 
Smaller  quantities  were  shipped  from  various  other  countries. 

The  economic  conditions  in  these  countries  will  force  the  owners  of  these  iargt 
candy  factories  to  sell  their  surplus  production  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  an  inviting  field. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  very  nrar 
future  we  must  contend  with  intensive  for^gn  competition  unless  we  are'  ^wa 
adequate  protection  by  a  higher  duty  than  that  provided  in  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

FOREION  COMPETmON  ON  LOW-PRICED  CANDIES. 

Foreign  competition  will  be  on  low  and  medium  priced  candies.  Such  candies  are 
sold  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  at  prices  averaging  20  cents  per  pound 
and  less. 

The  cost  of  production  has  not  decreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  United 
States  manufacturers  to  make  any  further  reduction  in  their  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  decent-living  profit.  Manufacturers  have  reduced  their  prices  on  la 
average  approximately  50  per  cent. 

The  slight  decreases  in  ihe  prices  of  some  few  basic  raw  materials  are  more  thar 
offset  by  the  proposed  increase  m  the  duty  on  sugar  and  various  raw  materials  and  the 
increase  in  labor  and  overhead  expenses,  the  latter,  as  compared  with  1920,  showioz 
an  average  increase  of  about  40  per  cent. 

The  low  and  medium  priced  candies  are  staple  lines  on  which  there  is  the  keeoeet 
local  competition.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  constitute 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  all  kinds  of  candy. 

Therefore  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  industry  would  be  seriously  menaced 
by  low-priced  foreign  candies. 

LOW  COST   OF  PRODUCTION  IN  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Candy  manufacturers  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Canada  ctgi  produce  the 
same  grades  of  candy  at  a  much  lower  cost  of  production  than  United  States  mantt* 
facturers,  largely  due  to  lower  duties  on  various  raw  materials  and  drawbacks  allowt^a 
on  exports  by  these  countries. 

Wages  and  the  cost  of  sugar  and  other  materials  are  very  much  lower. 

Wages  paid  to  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factories  in  those  countries  from 
which  we  will  have  the  keenest  competition  are  as  foUows:  Germany,  4  centa  to  11 
cents  per  hour;  France,  4  cents  to  13i  cents  per  hour;  England,  14  cents  to  26  centa 
per  hour. 

Wages  paid  the  same  classes  of  male  and  female  workers  in  candy  factoriee  in  the 
United  States  average  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 

JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  Japanese  candy  manufacturers  are  making  exteDSt^"^ 
investigations  relative  to  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Should  they  invade  this  market,  as  they  very  likely  will  do,  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  our  industry. 

The  low  cost  of  production,  due  to  extremely  low  wages  and  low  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  packages,  would  enable  them  to  fiood  this  market  with  loa'-priced  candiea  ani 
would  make  them  very  formidable  competitors. 

Wages  paid  male  workers  in  candy  factories  in  Japan  average  about  $1  i>er  day.  or 
|20  per  month  with  board,  as  compared  with  $4  to  $10  per  day  paid  to  male  carnhr 
workers  in  the  factories  in  the  United  States. 

The  candy  factories  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  Kobe,  we  are  reliably  infonned«  Mn 
equipped  with  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  candy  machinery,  a  great  doaJ  of  whu  h 
was  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
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The  quality  of  the  candy  manufactured  in  these  plants  and  the  method  of  packing 
compareB  very  favorably  with  similar  kinds  of  candy  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  Bng^and. 

The  Morinaga  Confectionery  Co.  (Ltd.))  of  Tokyo,  emplovs  2j000  male  and  female 
▼orkBiB  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cpncems  of  its  kind  in  either  Europe  and  Asia. 

[OVEBBZPANSION  OF  INDU8TBT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  confectionery  industry  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  highly  competitive, 
and,  furthennore,  due  to  overexpansion  during  the  war  period  there  is  now  serious 
overproduction  and  keener  competitive  conditions  than  ever  before  and  a  further 
inviflian  by  low-priced  foreign  competition  would  be  disastrous. 

HIQHEB  DUTY  ABSOLUTBLT  NEGE88ABY. 

We  are^  therefore,  appealing  to  vou  for  adequate  protection  through  a  higher  duty. 

There  is  no  opixwition  to  a  higher  duty,  and  it  Would  give  our  industry  the  pro- 
tection which  we  must  have  against  ruinous  foreign  competition. 

We  trusty  therefore,  that  our  request  for  a  duty  on  candy  and  all  confectionery  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  receive  your  fovorable  consideration. 
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NAMES. 

Page. 

Allen,  C.  H.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  beet  sugar 2269 

American  Cane  Growers'  Association : 

Blackstrap  molasses , . 2402 

Louisiana  sugar 2307, 2339 

American  Committee  on  Cuban  Emergency,  Cuban  sugar ^ 2215 

American  Cotton  Growers*  Association,  Birmingham,   Ala.,  blackstrap 

molasses 2398 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation : 

Blackstrap    molasses 2383 

Cane  and  beet  sugar 2348 

American  Feed   Manufacturers'   Association,    Chicago,   111.,   blackstrap 

molasses 2354 

iVmerican  Steel  Co.  of  Cuba,  Cuban  sugar 2241 

Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York  City,  Cuban  sugar 2208 

Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cuban  sugar 2173 

Carey,  Francis  King,  Baltimore,  Md.,  beet  sugar 2257 

Carlton,  A.  E.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 2303 

Chaire,  Joe  B.,  Louisiana  sugar 2307 

Chapman,  George  A.,  Chicago,  III.,  blackstrap  molasses 2354 

Christian,  Paul  J.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Porto  Rican  sugar 2251 

Claiborne,  Charles  De  B.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Louisiana  sugar 2343 

Craycraft,  Frederic  L.,  Cuban  sugar -  2241 

Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.,  Cuban  sugar 2210 

Dillingham,  Frank  A.,  New  York  City,  Porto  Rican  sugar 2255 

Eastern  Federation  of  Feed  Merchants,  BuUville,  N.  Y.,  blackstrap  mo- 

la^es , 2380 

Edgar,  J.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  blackstrap  molasses 2382 

I'orsee,  George  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  blackstrap  molasses 2373 

Gabaldon,  Hon.  Isauro,  Philippine  sugar 2251 

«<jet2inger,  M.  E,,  New  York  City,  Cuban  sugar 2208 

<5reat  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 2264 

Hamlin,  C.  C,  beet  sugar 2297 

Hamlin,  Dwight  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  blackstrap  molasses 2408 

Hathaway,  F.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 22»4 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Hawaiian  sugar 2306 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 2308 

Hughes.  Walter  C,  candy  and  confectionery 2410 

Jwes,  Prank  C,  BuUville,  N.  Y.,  blackstrap  molasses 2380 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Hay  Dealers'  Association,  blackstrap  molasses 2373 

Lippltt,  W.  D.,  Denver,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 2264 

L*^ui8iana  Cane  Growers'  Association,  Louisiana  sugar 2315 

Manard,  B.  T.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  blackstrap  molasses 2402 

M<Cormlck,  George  W.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 2276 

Mead,  Royal  D.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  sugar 2306 

Meciominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  beet  sugar 2276 

Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  beet  sugar 2294 

Milling,  Robert  E.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Louisiana  sugar 2339 

Miranda  Sugar  Co.,  New  York  City,  Cuban  sugar 2184 

National  Confectioners'  Association,  candy  and  confectionery 2410 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  beet  sugar 2257 
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Owos8o  Sugar  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich.,  beet  sugar 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar j 

Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans,  La.,  blackstrap  molasses. 

Pharr,  Henry  N.,  Olivier,  La.,  Louisiana  sugar 

Pitcairn,  Raymond,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beet  sugar. 


2Jr* 

23tt 

i.  24S/L 

2811 


2ST4 

2281 

2MI 


Porto  Rican  Sugar  Producers*  Association,  Porto  Rican  sugar 

Robertson,  L.  H.,  Abingdon,  111.,  blackstrap  molasses 

Rogers,  J.  M.,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Blackstrap   molasses 

Louisiana  sugar 2S!8 

Rubens,  Horatio  S.,  New  York  City,  Cuban  sugar 23IS 

Rubino,  Henry  A.,  New  York  City,  Cuban  sugar ^M 

Seay,  A.  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  blackstrap  molasses 2401 

Shattuck,  Edwin  P.,  Cuban  sugar 32SI 

Silver,  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Blackstrap   molasses 

Cane  and  beet  sugar 2M 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  Porto  Rican  sugar 2tt 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers*  Association,  beet  sugar 2269,  2287. 

Wilkinson,  E.,  Birmingham,  111.,  blackstrap  molasses 

Wilson,  Floyd  M.,  Lamar,  Colo.,  blackstrap  molasses.. 
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Candy  and  confectionery 2410 

Cuban  reciprocity 2237 

Molasses,  blackstrap 2354, 

2373,  2378,  2380,  2382,  2383, 
2397,  2398,  2402,  2408,  240G 

Reciprocity,  Cuban 2237 

Statistics : 

Molasses,  blackstrap 2367- 

2371,  2389-2397,  2406 
Sugar — 

Beet 2201 

Beet  and  cane 2352 

Cane 2313 

Cuban 2198 

Domestic  and  foreign—  232^ 

2338 
Exports,  United  States 
to  Cuba 2247 


Statistics — Continued. 
Sugar — Continued. 

Hawaiian 29S 

Louisiana  and  Texas 2201 

Porto  Rican 2201 

Philippine 2SM 

Sugar: 

Beet 2183.229r.| 

2264,2209,2274231 
2294,2297,2902, 

Beet  and  cane 

Cuban 21 

2184,  2194,  2206,  2210.  2215. 

Hawaiian 2194,2205. 

Louisiana 21S<i 

2307, 2315. 2839, 2343, 

Philippine 2204.2251,2 

Porto  Rican.  2194, 2204, 2251. 
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NOTE. 

^  Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  omy  for  those 
Khedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual  is 
interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed  and 
printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  documents : 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule   1.— Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedu'e  2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule  3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  df . 

Schedule  4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  6. — Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  7 . — ^Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions\^^_  v :  „ ^^ 

Schedule  8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages  /comDinea. 

Schedule  9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — ^Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — ^Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leiohton  C.  Taylob,  ClerJc. 
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Schedule  6. 
TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


TTJSKISH  TOBACCO. 

[ParagraphB  601  and  605.] 

BTAT£BCSNT  OF  JUNIUS  PABKEB,  NEW  YOBE:  CITY,  BEPBESENT- 

INQ  AHEBICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 

The  C5HAIKMAN.  Mr.  Parker,  you  reside  in  New  York  and  represent 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir;  I  reside  in  New  York  City,  and  I  am  the 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  but  in  this  hearing,  at 
the  instance  of,  I  think,  all  cigarette  manufacturers,  I  represent  them. 
I  sav  I  think  I  represent  all  of  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  at  least 
the  lareer  cigarette  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  a  list  of  the  cigarette  manufacturers 
represented  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. ;  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co. ;  P.  Lorillard  Co.  (Inc.) ;  the  Tobacco  Products  Corpora- 
tion; Larus  &  Bro.  Co.;  Bloch  Bros.  Co.;  and  I  have  also  been  asked 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  or  represent  the  Tobacco  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  includes  in  its  membership  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  other  cigarette  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

i£r.  Parker.  The  last  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner shows  about  200;  that  is,  198  or  200  or  201;  I  do  not  answer 
exactly. 

The* Chairman.  In  general,  the  cigarette  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Parker.  In  general,  the  cigarette  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  principally  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  A  good  many  of  them  in  New  York,  a  good  many  in 
Illinois*  and  some  in  New  Jersey;  the  smaller  cigarette  manufacturers 
are  usually  in  the  large  cities  and  their  brands  have  a  large  but  local 
oi  nsuinp  tion . 

The  (^lAiBMAN.  Have  you  a  list  of  these  some  200  other  manufac- 
tareis,  Mr.  Parker? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  are  they? 

Mr.  Pakker.  No,  sir;  tne  names  are  not  in  the  report,  but  the 
number  is  in  the  report. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  could  the  committee  get  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Dushkind  has  the  Tobacco  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion list  of  these  cigarette  manufacturers. 
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Mr.  DusHKiND.  We  have  a  partial  list  that  is  not  altogether  ofBciaL 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  committee  be  furnished  with  a  list  as 
complete  as  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  provision  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  which  I 
shall  discuss  is  that  provision  which  advances  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Turkish  tobacco  from  35  cents  to  SI  a  poimd.  I  earnestly  protest 
against  that  increase  or  any  increase,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  cigarette 
manufacturers. 

The  language  of  the  Fordney  bill  is  confused,  but  I  need  not  stop 
to  discuss  at  any  length  that  confusion.  There  is  a  provision  that 
filler  tobacco  shall  be  increased  from  35  to  45  cents  a  pound  far 
imstemmed  and  from  50  to  60  cents  a  pound  for  stemmed,  with  the 
provision  that  that  class  of  filler  tobacco  that  is  habitually  used  with- 
out stemming  shall  bear  the  same  rate  as  stenmied  tobacco;  that  is. 
60  cents  a  pound  instead  of  45;  and  Turkish  tobacco  is  about  the 
only  tobacco  that  we  know  of  that  is  used  without  stemming,  and 
on  that  there  would  appear  to  be  imposed  a  duty  of  60  cents.  But 
then  it  provides  further  that  the  tobacco  that  is  known  as  Turkish 
shall  bear  a  rate  of  $1  a  pound. 

I  understand  there  have  never  been  any  hearings  before  the  Wars 
and  Means  Committee,  but  I  understand  also  that  this  increase  id 
the  rate  on  Tm-kish  tobacco  was  induced  on  the  theory  that  Cal>- 
fornia  could  grow  Turkish  tobacco  if  it  were  properly  protected,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  had  some  anxiety  to  hear  Mr.  Aram. 
who,  so  far  as  I  know,  represents  the  California  Turkish  tobacco 
growing  industry.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  this  request  is 
to  be  made,  because  I  have  never  heard  Mr.  Aram. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  they,  up  to  this  time,  grown  any  tobacco 
of  the  Tm-kish  type  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  Senator.  No  tobacco  has  ever  been  grown  of 
the  Turkish  type,  in  my  judgment,  in  Califomia.  The  total  Cali- 
fornia  crop  of  tobacco — ^which  is  Califomia  tobacco  and  not  Turkish 
tobacco — m  the  year  1920  was  200,000  pounds,  as  stated  in  the 
memorandum  filed  by  Mr.  Aram  with  the  Waj^  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  essentially  different  from  the  other 
cigarette  tobaccos  grown  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Essentially  different?  Yes;  I  think  in  the  saiw 
sense  that  hurley  is  different  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  same  seoic 
that  Wisconsin  is  different  from  Maryland,  and  not  otherwise. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  the  Califomia  product  in  any  way  taki 
the  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  of  Turkish-grown  tobacco 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  at  all;  it  is  not  substitutable. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  Califomia  situation 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  In  what  respect  is  it  simiUi 
to  the  Turkish  tobacco,  if  there  is  any  similarity? 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  some  similarity.    The  similarity  comes  frci 
its  being  grown  from  Turkish  seed,  and  the  first  crop  that  ia  gro 
from  the  Fresh  seed  preserves  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
from  which  it  is  ^own,  the  differences  being  made  by  the  soil  an 
the  climate,  precisely  like  Wisconsin  tobacco  has  a  resemblance  !<< 
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Duban  tobacco,  because  it  originated  from  the  Cuban  seed.  But 
before  we  get  to  this  California  matter,  if  you  will  permit  me,  allow 
me  to  refer  to  some  of  the  general  considerations. 

There  is  imported  into  this  .  country  substantially  40,000,000 
pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco.  An  advance  of  65  cents  a  pound  would 
bo-  an  advance  of  substantially  $26,000,000  on  that  miportation. 
Inhere  are  produced  in  this  country  substantially  50,000,000,000 
cigarettes.  The  production  in  the  last  fiscal  year  came  down  to 
about  47,000,000,000  from  about  53,000,000,000  the  year  before.  But 
there  has  been  some  picking  up  of  the  business  since,  because  of  the 
introduction  of  some  new  and  cheaper  brands,  so  I  think  it  is  fair 
in  round  numbers  to  say  that  there  is  a  business  in  this  country 
uf  substantially  50,000,000,000  cigarettes,  and  there  are  40,000,000 
pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  imported — a  proposed  increase,  therefore, 
o{  the  tax  on  cigarettes  of  $26,000,000  is,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
r^i^arette  business,  an  increase  of  substantially  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  is  the  value  of  those  40,000,000 
pounds  of  imported  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

ilr.  Parker.  It  varies  very  much. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  I  suppose  it  does. 

Mr.  Parker.  In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  as  an  average  it 
costs  55  to  70  cents  in  Turkey,  with  35  cents  a  pound  additional, 
or  a  little  more  than  $1  a  pound,  duty  paid. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  no  hearings  before  either,  but  with  the  information 
derived  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  from  the  Revenue 
Department,  concluded,  and  I  think  very  wisely,  that  no  branch 
of  the  tobacco  business  could  be  safeljr  subjected  to  iiicreased  taxes. 
The  only  branch  that  seemed  flourishing  at  all,  and  even  that  had 
fallen  off  11  per  cent,  was  the  cigarette  business.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  there  has  been  an  adjudication,  as  it  were,  that  there 
OQght  not  to  be  an  addition  of  50  cents  a  thousand  to  the  cigarette 
tax,  and  that  is  what  this  proposed  advance  would  amount  to  as  a 
reTenue  measure  spread  over  the  whole  cigarette  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggest 
the  proDriety  of  raising  the  tax  for  internal  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  He  gave  that  as  one  of  the  suggestions;  I  never 
undeistood  that  he  suggested  it  otherwise  than  to  give  a  list  of  things 
from  the  taxation  of  which  a  deficit  might  be  covered. 

Senator  Suckons.  The  Secretary  of  me  Treasunr,  if  the  chairman 
^ill  pardon  me,  and  Dr.  Adams,  speaking  not,  1  believe,  of  tariff 
duties,  su^ested  and  stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  tax  now  im- 
posed upon  tobacco  was. as  high  as  it  was  profitable  for  revenue 
purposes. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  has  been  my  understanding.  There  were  no 
be&rings  before  the  Finance  Committee;  there  were  no  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conmdttee.  But  every  line  of  the  tobacco  busi- 
nt>ss  had  fallen  off;  the«cigarette  business  nad  fallen  off  over  5,000,- 
OuOjOOO,  or  11  per  cent. 

Senator  Smckxt.  Of  course,  Mr.  Parker,  you  know  that  the  amoimt 
of  cigarettes  now  has  even  increased. 

Mr.  Parker.  Are  increasing  compared  with  those  months  which 
^owed  a  falling  off  t 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Parker.  And  I  wanted  to  deal,  Senator,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness— I  have  a  feeling  that  part  of  that  decrease  in  1920  was  that  p^ 
culiar  condition,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1920,  of  stagnation,  but  I 
do  think  you  ought  to  remember  this 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  There  was  another  reason  also,  Mr 
Parker.  Of  course,  there  were  quite  heavy  purchases  before  that  slump 
in  the  number  sold,  and  now  that  has  alf  been  disposed  of  and  it  is 
normal  again. 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  Senator,  it  is  not  normal  again,  and  I  will  tell  jou 
why. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  stock  is  normal, 
and  the  purchases  are  normal,  and  there  is  the  r^ular  rate  of  buying 
they  have  to  buy  as  they  need  them. 

Mr.  Parker.  No.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  reflected  in  the  reducia! 
costs  of  tobacco.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.  got  out  a  cheaper  brami 
called  "  111."  The  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  got  out  a  cheape; 
brand  and  the  Lorillard  Co.  got  out  a  cheaper  brand;  and  the  tobaocn 
people  believe  that  the  increases  lately  have  been  from  the  distribo- 
tion  of  those  new  brands  which  have  not  gone  into  consumptifm 
But,  Senator,  the  fiscal  year  1920  showed  53.000,000,000;  the  feJ 
yeal-  1921;  or  ending  June  30,  1921;  showed  47,000,000,000. 

I  was  assuming — and  I  believe,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  i-  a 
fair  assumption — that  we  have  a  business  of  substantially  50,0(H^  - 
000,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  jrou  say  the  consumption  in  1914  wfc> 

Mr.  Parker.  The  consumption  in  1914  was  very  much  less, 
have  the  figures  here  given  by  the  commissioner's  return.     I  haven't 
it  in  fiscal  years;  this  is  calendar  years.     In  1914  the  business  wsi 
onlv  16,000,000,000. 

Senator  McLean.  And  the  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  has  it  no!  I 

Mr.  Parker.  It  has  been  verv  rapid;  the  increase  in  the  cigareitj 
production  in  this  country  has  been  enormous.  In  1910  it  was  oti'm 
8,000,000,000;  m  1919  it  was  63,000,000,000;  in  1920  it  was  47,0(^»! 
000,000. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  the  imports  during  that  time  \ 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  what — ^Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Senator  Watson.  No,  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Very  slight.  The  importation  of  Turkish  tobacco 
has  increased. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  what  branch  of  the  cigarette  businH 
was  there  a  slump — in  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  there  was  a  diminution  in  consumptio:] 
have  you  any  means  of  knowing  in  what  grade  of  cigarette  consumf 
tion  tnere  was  a  falling  off  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  wh^  i 
informed.  Different  brands  fared  diflFerently,  but  I  do  not  think  i 
was  in  any  particular  grade  of  consumption. 

Senator  McLean.  How  about  the  pnce;  was  that  increased  f 

Mr.  Parker.  The  price  of  cigarettes  has  been  increased  from  tirrt 
to  time  with  the  increase  in  taxes,  and  the  price  has  been  maintaini^ 
hi^h  because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  leaf  tobacr^ 
Prices  are  now  going  down,  first  by  putting  out  new  brands  that  s^ 
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10  for  15  cents  instead  of  20  for  20  cents,  and,  second,  in  the  reduc- 
ion  in  the  price  of  staple  brands. 

Senator  IIcLean.  You  are  doing  a  pretty  good  business  now,  I 
like  it  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  cigarette  manufacturers  ? 

Senator  McLean.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  yes.  The  American 
Pobacco  Co.  is  doing  a  good  business,  but  the  American  Tobacco 
7o.'s  rate  of  profit  on  output  or  rate  of  profit  on  capital  is  not  higher 
lovs^  tfaiUQ  it  was  in  1912. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  high  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Tobacco 
l*o.  showed  a  rate  of  profit  on  its  capital  investment  of  about  10  per 
^ent,  and  a  rate  of  profit  on  its  output  of  about  11  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  I  saw  m  the  paper  the  other  day  that 
[he  American  Tobacco  Co.'s  earnings  on  common  stock  was  some- 
thing like  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  that  is  so,  but  that  is  because  our  common 
itock  is  small  and  our  preferred  stock  and  bonds,  with  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  is  very  large. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  conmion  stock  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  common  stock  was  $40,000,000  as  compared 
with  over  S100,000,000  of  other  securities.  A  stock  dividena  was 
declared  some  time  ago.  But  the  report  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  d^ering  in  that  respect  from  the  other  tobacco  companies,  be- 
ginning as  far  back  as  1905  or  1906,  has  constantly  given  tne  amount 
of  sales,  the  amount  of  profit,  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  sales, 
and  the  percentage  ofprofit  on  the  invested  capital. 

Senator  McLean.  Wnat  do  you  handle  besides  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Tobaccos. 

Senator  McLean.  Leaf  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  no;  not  leaf  tobacco.  We  are  manufacturers  of 
established  brands,  like  Bull  Durham;  plug  and  smoking.  Then  we 
are  interested  in  a  cigar  company  by  stock  ownership;  I  mean  pub- 
licly interested  in  the  American  Cigar  Co.  So  the  American  Tobacco 
Co/s  activities  include  the  whole  neld. 

Senator  McLean.  The  American  Cigar  Co.  buys  leaf  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  buys  leaf  tobacco  as  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
hocause  it  has  to  do  it  in  order  to  manufacture. 

Senator  McLean.  So  that  you  are  interested  in  leaf  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  tremenaously  interested  in  our  raw  material, 
but  I  thought  you  meant  dealing  in  leaf  tobacco. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  objecting  to  the  putting  of  $1  per  pound 
on  filler  tobacco,  known  as  Turkish  tobacco.  If  that  SI  a  pound 
was  taken  off,  are  you  still  objecting  to  the  increase  on  filler  tobaccos 
not  specifically  provided  for,  increased  from  35  to  45  and  from  50 
to  60  cents  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  would  not  discuss  that,  Senator, 
because  that  is  largely  a  cigar  proposition,  and  the  cigar  industry  is 
represented  here* 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  are  simply  objecting  to  the  rate  of 
Turkish  tobacco  of  SI  a  pound? 
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Mr.  Parker.  That  is  so.  I  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  did  not 
believe  the  cigarette  industry  would  stand  an  increase  of  50  cents  t 
thousand. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  the  cigarettes  made  in  the 
United  States  does  your  company  make  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  about  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  Turkish  tobacco  in  all  the  cigarettes  ^ 

Mr.  Parker.  We  do  not  use  Turkish  tobacco  in  all  the  cigarettes 
we  make. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  proportion  of  the  cigarettes  that  yoa 
make  do  you  use  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  In  80  per  cent — ^not  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  bul 
the  cigarette  industry  of  the  country.  And  there  we  come  to  the 
gross  injustice  of  this  proposed  increase  of  rates. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  the  other  cigarettes  made  by  other  companies 
contain  Turkish  tobacco  in  the  same  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  differ.  The  Liggett  &  Myers  Co.  has  a  brand 
called  ''Piedmont,"  much  advertised,  which  is  piu'e  Virginia.  The 
American  Tobacco  Co.  has  a  brand  called  ''  Sweet  Caporal  that  has  a 
small  infusion  of  Turkish. 

But  the  three  leading  brands  in  this  country  to-day  in  sales  an: 
Camel,  Lucky  Strike,  and  Chesterfield;  and  every  one  of  those  u.^ 
a  proportion  of  Turkish  tobacco.  I  know  how  much  Luclgr  Striki 
uses,  out  I  do  not  know  how  much  Camel  uses  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  Chesterfield  uses,  and  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  dc 
not  think  I  would  be  perfectly  reliable  m  telling  how  much  Lucln 
Strike  contains,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  m  telling  how  muct 
Turkish  these  other  brands  use. 

But  you  noted  that  tremendous  growth  in  the  cigarette  business 
That  tremendous  ^owth  is  precisely  coincident  with  the  devdop 
ment  of  the  blended  cigarette.  In  1910  there  were  hardly  ani 
blended  cigarettes  made;  in  1920  we  consider  that  70  per  cent  of  :J 
the  cigarettes  jnade  are  blended  cigarettes. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Parker.  There  were  50,000,000,000  cigarettes  manufacturer 
in  this  country,  and  of  that  amount  we  think  about  70  per  cent  ar 
blended;  about  20  per  cent  are  pure  domestic,  and  about  10  per  cea 
are  pure  Turkish.     Those  are  estimates. 

Apply  those  p^centages  to  the  50,000,000,000,  and  you  hav 
35,000,000,000  cigarettes  that  are  blended,  some  10,000,000,000  tha 
are  pure  domestic,  and  some  5,000,000,000  Turkish. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  in  the  blended  cigarette  is  the  Turkis 
tobacco  usually  used  1 

Mr.  Parker.  You  can  work  that  out  pretty  well.  Forty  millio 
pounds  are  brought  into  this  country;  at  the  rate  of  about  3  ]>ouii^ 
per  thousand  to  make  the  5,000,000,000  pure  Turkish  requires  abc»i 
16,000,000  pounds.  If  you  deduct  that  you  will  have  24,000,00 
pounds,  and  when  you  divide  that  24,000,000  pounds  into  tb 
35.000,000,000  cigarettes  you  get  about  20  per  cent  Turkish. 

i  have  no  doubt  that  some  brands  use  more  than  20  per  c^o 
Turkish;  for  instance,  Fatima  and  Omar.  I  have  no  doubt  siiq] 
use  less  than  20  per  cent;  but  it  is  about  20  per  centj  those  figun 
show. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  blended  cigarette  ? 
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Mr.  Pabker.  In  the  blended  cigarette.  Now,  20  per  cent  of  the 
obacco  being  Turkish,  80  per  cent  or  four  times  as  much  is  domestic, 
md  unless  we  cigarette  manufacturers  are  wrong,  the  development 
4  this  blended  business  has  meant  what?  That  in  the  blended 
ijjarettes  alone  we  are  consuming  96.000,000  pounds  of  domestic- 
Town  tobacco— grown  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carohna, 
md  Kentucky,  because  bm-ley  has  come  to  be  used  in  cigarettes  very 
nuch  now. 

There  are  96,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  used  in  making  these 
Jonded  cigarettes,  whereas  in  1910  the  total  cigarette  consmnption 
^f  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country  was  only  for  8,000.000.000  cigarettes,  or 
ibout  35,000,000  pounds. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Is  there  a  greater  demand  by  the 
i»de  for  the  Turkish  cigarette  than  the  ones  purely  American  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Generally.  But,  of  course,  the  cigarettes  are  suc- 
*ssful  when  they  Appeal  to  the  smoker. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about. 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  want  to  know  what  are  the  most  popular  ones, 
'jflged  by  the  volume  of  sales,  I  think  I  have  indicated  it  by  saying 
^Oper  cent  in  volume  of  sales  are  the  blended  cigarettes. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  pure  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  pure  Turkish,  but  the 
«ine  price  as  the  pure  domestic.  Take  Liggett  &  Myers  Co.  It  has 
"vo  brands  of  cigarettes,  both  of  which  are  distributed  well  and  both 
rf  which  are  manufactured  well.  One  is  called  the  ''Piedmont,''  an 
Jder  cigarette  brand;  the  other  is  called  ''Chesterfield.''  I  do  not 
oiow  their  figures.  They  sell  at  the  same  price,  but  I  venture  the 
^atement  that  Chesterfield  outsells  the  Piedmont  two  to  one. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  vou  think  the  average  smoker  can  tell  the 
Bfference  with  his  eyes  shut  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes;  I  think  he  can. 

Senator  McLean.  Or  with  them  open  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  if  he  did  not  tell  by  the  first  cigarette  that 
le  will  tell  in  the  consumption  week  in  and  week  out. 

^nator  McLean.  You  say  this  enormous  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption came  with  the  blended  cigarette.  It  also  came  with  the 
«^ar,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Parkbr.  No,  indeed,  Senator.     It  began  long  before  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  It " began  "  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  indeed.  You  see,  these  figures  do  not  include 
'xport  figures,  because  export  cigarettes  do  not  pay  any  internal 
'«venuc.  Therefore,  I  can  go  right  up  the  line.  In  1910  it  was 
*.<^K),000,000;  in  1911  it  was  10,000,000,000. 

"^ena tor  Walsh.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  cigarettes. 

vVnator  Walsh.  Ot  all  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  all  cigarettes. 

"senator  Walsh.  I  was  asking  about  the  blended  cigarettes.  He 
teked  you  if  the  blended  cigarettes  had  not  increased  during  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  The  cigarettes  increased  enormously  (Turing  the 
^w.    It  might  have  began  oef ore  the  war. 

Mr.  Parker,  The  increase,  so -far  as  our  soldiers  consumed  them 
^  Prance,  is  not  reflected  here  at  all. 
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Senator  McLean.  But  they  got  the  habit  there? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  increase  has  been  in  greater  proportion- 


Senator  McLean  (continuing) .  And  I  assume  they  have  not  dis 
continued  the  habit  on  the  return  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  In  1910,  it  was  8,000,000,000;  in  1911,  it  was  10,0()0. 
000,000;  in  1912,  it  was  13,000,000,000;  in  1913,  it  was  15,000,000,iino 
in  1914,  16,000,000,000;  in  1915,  17,000,000,000;  in  1916,  25,()0(i. 
000,000.     But  we  had  not  gone  into  the  war  in  1916- 

Senator  McLean.  No;  but  the  war  was  on. 

Mr.  Parker.  But  these  figures  do  not  include  those  shipped  t 
foreign  Governments,  because  they  do  not  buy  internal  revena 
stamped  goods,  and  therefore  they^are  not  a  part  of  these  figures. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  got  25,000,000,000  to  account  fo 
after  the  war  began,  which  is  something  of  an  increase. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  it  that  blended  cigarettes  are  not  mor 
expensive  than  domestic  cigarettes,  in  view  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  domestic  leaf  tobacco  hi 
been  very  high.  For  instance,  I  am  familiar  with  the  Lucky  Suik 
brand,  because  I  represent  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  always.  A!u 
the  armistice,  when  hurley  tobacco  remained  very  high  and  whei 
shipping  facilities  were  established  well  with  Turkev,  and  the  crup 
from  there  came  over,  our  Turkish  content  in  Lucky  Strike  cost  us  l« 
than  the  Burley  content.  But  that  did  not  induce  us  to  put  in  mof 
Turkish,  because  we  had  a  blend  that  had  shown  its  popularity,  b& 
whether  a  blend  is  popular  or  not  depends  not  on  relative  prices;  aa 
it  does  not  depend  on  relative  qualities,  except  as  the  quality  apped 
to  the  smoker. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  makes  pure  domestic  cigarett*^,  i 
well  as  blended,  and  its  livelihood  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Turkb 
cigarette. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Co.  makes  pure  domestic  cigarettes  and  blendr 
cigarettes.  The  Reynolds  Tooacco  Co.  makes  blended  cigarctt«« 
But  if  you  take  the  small  manufacturers  they  almost  all  make  pui 
Turkish  cigarettes;  and  to  increase 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Pure  Turkish? 

Mr.  Parker.  Pure  Turkish — the  small  manufacturers;  it  b  tl 
local  men  in  the  cities,  and  so  on.  Their  business  is  almost  all  pui 
Turkish. 

Now,  if  you  increase  the  duty  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  you  incn**: 
the  tax  per  thousand  on  the  pure  Turkish  cigarette  to  tne  extent  i 
$2  a  thousand.  The  internal-revenue  tax  now  is  S3.  The  dutv  i 
35  cents,  3  pounds  to  the  thousand,  makes  a  total  of  $4,  and  thrr 
fore  you  will  have  a  tax  which  would  apply  to  the  pure  Turl^^-: 
cigarette  of  $6  a  thousand,  which  is  simply,  in  my  judgment,  pr 
mbitive. 

Besides  that,  you  are  doing  a  vast  injustice  in  putting  this  a^^ 
tional  revenue  of  $26,000,000  not  on  the  whole  industry  but  on  tf 
particular  brands,  because  particular  brands  have  been  advertt-^ 
and  built  up  at  the  expense  of  tremendous  sums  of  money;  and  wU 
you  destroy  the  blend,  when  you  destroy  the  formula  of  manufa<*tnr 
you  have  destroyed  the  brand.  A  brand  that  is  10  per  cent  TuAi' 
and  30  per  cent  bm-ley  and  40  per  cent  Virginia  and  20  per  *« 
Maryland — ^if  it  is  to  preserve  its  identity  it  has  got  to  preserve  th«« 
percentages,  and  to  legislate  to  impose  a  tax  falling  unequally « 
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lifferent  manufacturers  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  the  manufacturer. 
Ind  in  saying  that  I  am  not  particularly  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the 
Vmerican  Tobacco  Co.,  because  that  injustice  can  better  be  stood  by 
he  American  Tobacco  Co.  and  Li^ett  &  Myers  than  any  other  two 
nanufacturers.  Take  such  as  Lorulard,  the  Tobacco  Products,  and 
iie  small  manufacturers,  and  it  would  be  destructive  of  their  business. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  from  the 
wint  of  view  of  the  conservation  of  established  brands  and  businesses, 
mm  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
ind  Kentucky  growers,  that  any  increase  on  the  tax  on  this  Turkish 
eaf  is  very  disastrous.  Senator  Simmons,  at  least,  will  remember 
hat  10  years  ago,  or  12  years  ago,  when  the  pure  Turkish  business 
ras  growing,  some  North  Carolina  farmers  and  Virginia  farmers,  or 
pokesmen  tor  them,  took  up  with  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
louse  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  question  of  the  increase 
n  duty  on  Turkish  tobacco  for  uie  protection,  as  they  said,  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco.  They  abandoned  that;  it 
ifver  was  brought  before  anv  conunittee,  because  they  came  to 
I'alize,  even  at  that  time,  that  tne  blended  cigarette  had  potentialities 
«»  the  great  benefit  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  farmers  and  not 
n  their  detriment;  and  time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  that  abandon- 
oent,  because,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  at  that  time  the  total  tobacco 
L5cd  in  cigarettes  of  all  sorts  was  only  about  35,000,000  pounds, 
rhereas  to-day  in  our  blended  cigarettes  alone,  disregarding  for  the 
ftoment  pure  Turkish  and  pure  domestic,  we  are  usmg  96,000,000 
Mounds  of  domestic  tobacco. 

S<*nator  Simmons.  Are  any  of  the  producers  of  cigarette  tobacco 
iemanding  additional  grade  as  a  matter  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Pabiler.  One.    Mr.  Aram,  of  California. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  is  upon  the  ground  that  they  may 
aiseit? 

Mr.  Park£R.  As  a  substitute  for  the  Turkish.  No  suggestion  has 
iime  from  the  burley  growers  of  Kentucky,  the  Virgima  growers, 
forth  Carolina  or  South  Carolina  growers,  or  from  any  other  section 
►f  the  country — ^no  slight  suggestion  has  come  that  this  duty  should 
>e  raised,  because  they  recognize — every  intelligent  one  does — that  it 
rwild  jeopardize  and  oe  Ukely  to  be  destructive  to  their  interests  to 
lave  this  Turkish  tobacco  eliminated,  believing,  as  they  do,  from 
eeing  the  growth  of  brands,  that  the  very  largest  selling  orands,  the 
^ost  popular  brands,  the  brands  that  appeal  tne  most,  to  the  extent 
i  70  percent  of  the  entire  production  in  this  country,  are  brands  that 
any  with  them  a  little  Turkish  and  a  lot  of  domestic. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  been  speaking  up  to  this  time  with 
eference  -to  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  this  country.  Now,  with 
rference  to  the  cigarettes  that  you  export,  do  you  not  export  a  large 
tumber  of  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parkkr.  We  export  very  few. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  the  American  producers,  or  are 
c^u  speaking  of  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Park£R.  1  speak  of  my  company  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  Pabk£R.  Senator,  there  is  not  as  much  export  of  cigarettes 
Bi  there  used  to  be.  Every  country  is  differentiating  in  lavor  of 
ht  domestic  manufactured  goods  instead  of  the  imported  cigarette. 
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The  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  is  a  large  exporter.  It  had  fac- 
tories in  Durham  and  Petersburg.  But  the  British-AmericM) 
Tobacco  Co.  had  to  establish  factories  in  China  and  India.  Tb< 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  is  a  large  user  of  American-grown  tobacco,  bm 
its  factories  are  in  England.  So  the  export  of  the  manufacturer 
cigarette  from  this  country  is  falling  off,  and  the  inevitable  tendenn 
is  to,  fall  off,  because  every  country  differentiates 'in  favor  of  thi 
domestic-made  product,  as  against  tne  imported  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  had  in  mina  to  ask  vou  is,  do  the  for 
eign  consumers  show  the  same  preference  for  blended  cigarette 
that  the  American  consumers  do  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  Camel  cigarettesi  I  know 
have  a  considerable  export  business.  But  as  compared  wita  the  cod^ 
siunption  of  cigarettes  throughout  the  world,  the  export  from  this 
country  is  insignificant. 

It  is  su^ested  that  this  danger  to  the  revenue,  this  injustice  u 
the  manuiacturers,  this  injustice,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  leaf  erow«n 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  ^ould  be  done — ^that  thi 
increased  dutv  should  be  imposed — ^because  a  substitute  for  Turkisl 
tobacco  may  be  grown  in  Caufomia. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Parker,  nobody  is  asking  it,  and  for  th 

E resent  I  am  eliminating  the  California  man,  because  we  have  noi 
card  from  him  yet,  and  you  say  that  up  to  this  time  there  is  &< 
tobacco  of  the  Turkish  type  produced,  that  they  simply  hope  to  pn> 
duce  it  in  the  future.  There  is  nobody  who  produces  a  tobacco  wh< 
is  asking  for  this  increase  upon  the  groimd  tnat  it  is  needed  for  tU 
purpose  of  protection  of  the  American  product.  This,  then,  assuma 
*  the  aspect  piurely  and  simply  of  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Parker.  Except  for  California,  it  does. 

Sen^^tor  Simmons.  Except  for  Caliiomia — I  eliminate  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  reference  to  the  revenue  from  the  tobicci 
industry  in  this  country,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  accordim 
to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Dr.  Adams,  lb 
expert,  that  we  had  gone  to  the  limit  in  the  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  thmk  you  have  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  reveuu 
production. 

Senator  Watson.  He  made  that  statement  here  before  tb 
committee. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  did;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  you  have  gone  beyond  the  limit,  so  far  • 
revenue  Ls  concerned.  But  if  you  have  not,  then  I  ask,  in  Uie  nam 
of  justice  to  the  manufacturers  other  than  my  own  company. 
ask  in  the  name  of  justice  to  the  tobacco  growers  in  North  Carotin 
and  Vii^inia,  that  you  protect  the  brands  m  their  relative  positir*!) 
by  putting  a  flat  tax  on  cigarettes. 

It  is  not  right,  when  there  are  no  considerations  of  the  prope 
protection  of  an  American  industry — it  is  not  righti  to  destroy 
man's  brand,  on  which  he  has  spent  thousands  of  ooUars  adverU^^ 
and  selling,  by  requiring  him  to  change  the  formula  radically  of  lii 
content,  because  when  you  have  changed  that  formula  you  hav 
destroyed  that  brand. 

Senator  MgCumber.  How  is   the   tax  upon  the  mere   brand 
cigarettes  going  to  be  beneficial  to  those  who  desire  to  raise  th 
tooaccos  in  Calif omia;  how  will  it  help  them? 
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Mr.  Pabkeb.  It  will  not.  Now,  we  come  directly  to  this  Cali- 
>mia  situation.  I  am  frank  to  say  that,  as  I  have  heard  it,  this 
ordney  bill  tariff  of  SI  a  poimd  was  not  intended  as  a  revenue 
roducer;  it  was  intended  to  protect  and  build  up  a  so-called  Cali- 
ornia  production  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  that  Califomia  situation.  The 
Lmerican  Tobacco  Co.  in  1909  or  1910  had  a  much  larger  proportion 
i  the  tobacco  business  of  this  country  than  it  has  now.  We  bought 
abacco  in  Turkey.  We  found  conditions  in  Turkey  uncomfortable, 
Dd  ire  spent  thousands  of  dollars  attempting  to  grow  a  substitute 
)r  Turkish  tobacco. 

ThcGHAiBMAN.  Why  did  not  these  interests  have  a  hearing 
efore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  There  was  no  hearing,  as  I  understand,  even  from 
(r.  Aram.  The  first  we  ever  heard  of  such  was  just  about  the  time 
be  Fordney  bill  was  reported,  and  somebody  found  in  an  odd 
iriff  hearing  volume  a  memorandum  filed  by  Mr.  Aram,  and  there 
fas  no  onportunity  for  a  hearing.  When  we  found  it  the  hearings 
ad  closea. 

But,  as  I  was  saving,  in  answer  to  your  quesion,  the  American 
'obaceo  Co.  literally  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  attempting  to 
row  a  substitute  for  Turkish  tobacco,  and  in  many  other  places 
'  has  been  experimented  with — ^North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
tdifomia. 

Mr.  Melachrino,  the  founder  of  a  large  Turkish  cigarette  business, 
be  Melachrino  brand,  attempted  the  production  of  Turkish  tobacco 
)  Colorado  and  Califomia. 

In  1911  Uie  Califomia  business  and  the  San  Francisco  business 
( the  American  Tobacco  Co.  was  conveyed  to  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
^.  They  cohtinued  the  experiihents  tliat  we  had  begun  in  Cali- 
amia. 

Mr.  Dmcklieb,  a  large  Turkish  leaf  dealer  in  New  York,  tried  it 
I  the  Carolinas  and  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  could  not  grow  a  substi- 
Qte  for  Turkish  tobacco,  and  that  is  not  strange.  Nobody  has 
een  able  to  grow  a  substitute  for  Cuban  tobacco.  You  can  not 
low  m  Wisconsin  biu*ley  tobacco;  you  can  not  grow  in  Wisconsin 
Eorth  Carolina  tobacco. 

Even  if  conditions  in  Califomia,  to  the  superficial  observation, 
"pje  precisely  similar  to  what  obtains  in  Turkey 

Seaator  La  FoLUBSTTB  (interposing).  How  extensive  were  your 
toeriments  in  Califomia  i^ 

MX,  Pabkeb.  Tliey  extended  over  several  years.  They  involved 
n  expenditure— we  leased  the  land— of  $20,000  or  J30,000. 

The  CHAiRifAK.  I  see  in  the  appendix  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
^rt  that  there  is  a  brief  on  the  Turkish  tobacco  question  by  the 
*ociated  tobacco  growers  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  what  I  said;  that  is  what  we  first  found,  ai^d 
•hinkyou  will  find  it  on  page  4439. 

'Hie  uiAiRicAN.  Yes;  that  is  the  page. 

Mr.  Pakker«  That  is  Mr.*  Aram's  memorandum. 

^e  Cbatrman.  And  that  is  ibe  only  information  we  have  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  That  is  all.  Another  consideration  that  has  got  to 
^  taken  into  account  is  this:  Reference  is  made  to  their  abiuty  to 
^  Torkidi  tobacco  in  Califomia,  but  really  we  think  it  is  quite 
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like  a  man  who  would  go  to  England,  saying  that  he  could  grow 
American  tobacco  there. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Turkish  tobacco  production  in  that  country  ii 
as  lar^e  as  the  United  States,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  betweeo 
Xanthi  and  Kavalha  tobacco  as  there  is  between  Wisconsin  am 
North  Carolina  tobacco,  and  it  would  be  a  little  absurd,  from  my 
point  of  view,  for  an  Englishman  who  was  bom  in  Wisconsin  to  sar.. 
"Well,  I  have  been  able  to  develop  American  tobacco,"  He  may, 
perchance,  have  been  able  to  develop  something  somewhat  like  Wis^ 
consin  tobacco,  but  he  has  not  been  aole  to  devefop  burlej  or  Viipnii 
or  Maryland  or  perique. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  contention  is  that  this  effort  to  grow 
Turkish  tobacco  in  California  has  not  succeeded  in  that  it  has  no 
developed  a  real  substitute  for  the  Turkish? 

Mr.  Parker.  Absolutely,  and  never  will. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Parker?  The  com 
mittee  has  a^eed,  as  well  as  the  experts,  that  we  must  finish  tb 
schedule  to-day.  We  recognize  you  as  the  chief  speaker  on  the  on 
side  of  the  Question  and  Mr.  Dushkind  and  his  associates  on 
other,  as  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  there  is  no  disagreement  between  Mr.  Dushkin 
and  his  associates  and  myself.    It  is  Mr.  Aram. 

The  Chairman.  The  conunittee   appreciates  the  value  of  to 
remarks,  but  we  must  lintiit  these  things  in  reason.    Have  you  co 
to  any  agreement  with  those  holding  opposite  views  on  this  questio 
as  to  the  time? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  I  never  met  Mr.  Aram. 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  desires  to  b 
heard  on  the  same  subiect  as  you  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  thinK  they  do  not  desire  to  be  heard,  if  I  cover  tb 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  no  doubt  cover  it  thoroughly,  as  ti< 
have  done  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  was  going  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  kno' 
California  will  not  grow  Turkish  tobacco,  because  we  have  tried  i 
and  other  manufacturers  have  tried  it.  In  the  second  plaoe,  we  bi 
not  surprised  that  it  will  not,  because  when  you  try  to  develop  ti 
aroma,  the  flavor,  the  body  of  a  type  of  tobacco  grown  in  one  sectin 
in  another  5,000  miles  away,  the  chances  are  all  agfunst  jpu. 

Then  we  know,  even  superficially,  that  California  is  not  lik^"^ 
great  part  of  the  Turkish  territory.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  c*i 
are  different  and  fluctuate  more  rapidly.  The  season,  so  far  < 
nu>isture  is  concerned,  is  different.  But  if  you  want  what  I  thifl 
is  the  best  theoretical  advice  as  to  whether  California  tobacco 
Turkish  tobacco,  I  surest  that  you  would  have  no  better  witn/t 
than  Dr.  Garner,  who  is  the  head  of  the  leaf  tobacco  division  o(  tl 
Agricultural  Department. 

Moreover,  in  1917 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Can  the  difference  be  detected  ^ 
chemical  analysis  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  no  doubt  it  could,  Senator,  but  cheini<' 
analvsis  of  tobacco  is  not  very  satisfactory.  You  can  determine 
mucn  better  by  smelling  it:  you  can  determine  it  much  better  I 
smoking  it.    But  we  would  lU^  to  buy  California  tobaceo;  we  woul 
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>ve  to  use  California  tobacco.  Ultimately  the  production  and  use 
f  California  tobacco  would  be  an  economy  to  us.  But  it  can  not 
e  done. 

Xow,  what  has  been  the  history  of  that  crop?  Mr.  Aram  is  an 
riental,  an  Armenian,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Pahk£R.  There  are  several  people  in  his  section  who  have  had 
n  experience  in  Turkey,  in  Armenia,  in  growing  tobacco.  Now,  they 
xvc  gotten  Turkish  seed.  They  have  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
ahstitute  for  Turkish  tobacco.  In  1920  they  grew  200,000  pounds, 
^  Mr.  Aram's  brief  says.  He  believes — and  I  have  not  a  particle  of 
oubt  he  is  sincere  in  his  belief — that  he  can  grow  tobacco  that  ap- 
niximates  Turkish.  But  here  you  have  an  mdustry  10  years  old 
liich  produces  200,000  pounds,  and  you  have  a  consumption  of 
urkish  tobacco  in  this  country  to-day  of  40,000,000  pounds. 
Senator  Shortrtdge.  In  1920  there  were  700,000  pounds  pro- 
ur<»d  instead  of  200,000. 

Mr.  Parker.  Senator,  I  have  not  any  information  about  it  at  all, 
scept  as  contained  in  Mr.  Aram's  memorandum,  and  Mr.  Aram 
ivs  in  his  memorandum  the  production  is  as  follows:  In  1906,  500 
•Minds;  in  1910,  300,000  pounds;  in  1919, 1,000,000  pounds;  in  1920, 
W>,(XXI  pounds.  And  then  from  1906  to  1920,  inclusive,  or  a  period 
f  15  years,  6,500,000  pounds. 

Senator  Shortridge.  Having  made  the  statement  I  did,  Mr. 
hairman,  it  is  onlv  just  and  proper  to  add  that  I  have  the  crop 
pirea  verified,  and  we  oflFer  them  as  correct,  showing  the  produc- 
■>a  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  California  from  1906  down  to  and  includ- 
ig  1920.  In  the  year  1906  it  was  500  pounds.  I  will  not  trouble 
i>u  at  the  moment  to  read  the  output  each  year  successively.  But 
1 1907  it  had  increased  to  9,500  pounds;  in  1908,  30,000  pounds,  and 
D  dawn — ^I  pick  up  the  matter  at  1917,  when  there  were  498,000 
ounds;  in  1916  there  were  870,000,  and  in  1919, 1,525,000.  It  fell 
ff  in  1920  to  700,000  pounds,  for  reasons  which  can  be  explained. 
Mr.  Parker.  Senator,  you  will  quite  understand  I  am  not  attack- 
kg  the  correctness  of  the  figures,  but  I  am  justifying  my  statement^ 
wnui^e  it  was  entirely  in  good  faith  and  on  the  statement  made  in 
Ir.  iiram's  brief. 

Nnfttor  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  California  to- 
J^o,  spoken  of  as  Turkish  tobacco,  is  not  of  the  Turkish  type, 
ilr.  Parker.  It  is  not  Turkish  tobacco  at  all;  it  is  Calif omia 
tfc&ceo.  Ask  Dr.  Gamer;  ask  any  tobacco  man.  The  Tobacco 
Mucte  Co.,  whose  president  is  here,  has  used  some  of  the  tobacco. 
I*- 1^  using  some  now. 

^nator  Simmons.  Is  it  boiight-  in  tins  market  as  Turkish,  and  do 
iwT  pay  the  prices  obtained  for  Turkish  tobacco  ? 
Mr.  P'abker.  I  did  not  understand. 

'vnator  Simmons.  Is  it  bought  in  this  market  as  Turkish  tobacco, 
rill  bv  the  concerns  that  buy  and  use  it  and  pay  for  it  the  price  they 
i-ukf  have  to  pay  for  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  at  all.  The  president  of  the  Tobacco  Products 
M.  tells  me  he  has  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  this  Cali- 
HTiia  tobacco  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  been  taken  down  to  North 
irolina  and  subjected  to  the  process  of  redrying  that  is  common  in 
wiiestic  tobaccos,  and  which  is  never  applied  to  the  Turkish  tobacco. 
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He  says  it  is  the  best  California  he  ever  saw.     He  is  offering  35  cent* 
and  the  man  wants  40  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  Has  that  company  attempted  the  use  of  Cali 
fornia  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  to  any  extent.  Our  company  attempted  som 
little  use  when  endeavoring  to  grow  it,  and  we  never  found  it  pleasa 
us.  The  Tobacco  Products  Co.  did  try  it,  and  stDl  use  it,  and  it  i 
entirely  conceivable  that  if  the  California  tobacco  growers  woiili 
really  produce  tobacco  and  reach  a  dignity  of  output,  if  I  may  » 
express  it,  it  may  be  that  somebody  will  set  a  blend  and  use  some  of  ii 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Senator,  buney  tooacco  was  not  used  in  ci^w 
ettes  except  by  some  manufacturers  down  in  New  Orleans,  aiiJ  i 
was  a  tradition  of  the  trade  that  hurley  cigarettes  would  not  <«• 
outside  of  the  Gulf  States.  But  when  Camel  came  and  when  Luck 
Strike  came  and  Chesterfield  came,  the  manufacturers  were  able  t 
blend  with  their  Turkish  Maryland  and  hurley  in  cigarettes  tW 
hit  the  popular  consmnption,  and  nobody  can  foretell  wnat  combiw 
tion  will  hit.  But  it  is  not  Turkish  tobacco,  it  never  has  been  Turi 
ish  tobacco,  it  never  will  be  Turkish  tobacco,  and  you  had  just 
well  talk  about  protecting  the  banana  business  in  order  to  create' 
banana  business  m  Maine. 

If  the  California  growers  grow  tobacco  and  keep  on  growing  i 
they  may  get  some  results.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  Tobacco  Products  C^ 
told  me  this  morning,  ^'I  am  using  this  California  tobacco.  1  il| 
not  think  of  it  as  Turkish  tobacco  at  all.  But  I  ^ot  up  a  cigaret 
that  sold  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  that  contams  some  TurkiVi 
some  hurley,  some  Virginia,  and  some  CaUfomia.  It  is  called  'Afw 
noon,'  and  it  is  selling  fairly  well.'' 

But  Mr.  Dixon  says  fmrther  that  ''Under  the  stress  of  war  timi 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  Turkish  tobacco,  I  did  try  an  exp*'r 
ment  once  with  this  California  tobacco  as  a  substitute  lor  TurKi?i 
I  put  in  10  per  cent  in  three  brands — Royal  Nestor,  Oxford,  ab 
Arabs;  and  those  three  brands  were  living  brands  when  I  put  it  i 
and  they  are  dead  now." 

The  smoker  wants,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what  he  want? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  smoker  show  any  bad  effects  from  il 
consumption  of  these  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parkeb.  From  the  California  tobacco  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  brand  that  died  out? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  I  think  not.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  danger^ 
thing,  Senator,  to  experiment  with  the  formula  under  which  yt* 
brand  is  made,  because  there  is  a  very  intimate  touch,  and  when,  i 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  some  particular  grade  of  tobacco  as  imi 
pared  with  the  cu)undance  of  some  other  grade,  the  manufactu; 
tries  a  substitution 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Do  they  put  anything  into  cig 
rettes  besides  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Pure  Turkish,  no.  The  pure  Turkish  cigarettes,  it 
my  understanding,  have  only  the  tobacco.  Virginia  cigarettes.  1: 
Sweet  Caporal  and  Piedmont,  carry,  I  think,  some  sugar  and  th 
carry  a  little  glycerin,  because  glycerin  has  an  affinity  for  moist u 
and  it  is  used  in  small  quantities  so  that  they  may  retain  a  fairly  oxj 
condition.  Camel  and  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  I  think,  have  aii^I 
to  them  some  chocolate,  maybe,  and  maple  sugar,  and  those  ingrv 
ents  that  frequently  go  into  the  hurley  tobaccos. 
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If  not  uninteresting  to  you,  Senator,  the  Camel  cigarette  was  pro- 
Dced  by  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  and  it  had  made  a  tremenaous 
locess  in  Prince  Albert  tobacco,  and  I  have  always  had  an  impression 
tuit  the  Camel  cigarettes  carried  with  it  some  of  the  flavoring  that 
ad  made  the  Prince  Albert  so  popular.  I  know  that  Lucky  Strike 
as  in  it  some  of  the  flavoring  and  process  of  manufacture  that  being 
pplied  to  Lucky  Strike  and  Tuxedo  tobacco  had  made  them  very 
iccessful. 

But  if  you  mean  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  cigarettes  that  is 
AfHiful,  unless  tobacco  is  harmful;  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  there 
i  any  dope  in  them;  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  thing  in 
igarettes  that  has  any  harm  in  it,  then  I  say  with  all  emphasis,  no; 
nd  I  speak  not  only  for  my  own  company  but  I  speak  with  emphasis 
or  every  c^arette  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  we  conceive  it,  this  is  an  attempt  to  carry  the  doctrine 
(  protection  clean  beyond  any  limits  that  have  ever  been  suggested, 
t  IS  not  to  protect  an  industry,  but  it  is  to  protect  a  hope  and  a  vain 
Kipe,  and  a  hope  that  the  theorist  and  the  practical  man  condemn. 
S*ith  all  deference  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  with  all  defer- 
!Bce  to  the  productivity  of  California,  it  seems  to  us  it  is  going  too 
ar  and  that  this  committee  is  not  going  to,  as  the  House  committee 
rould  not  if  hearings  had  been  had,  do  the  injustice  to  the  industry, 
he  revenue,  the  owners  of  the  brands,  and  the  tobacco  planter. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  to  strike  out  the  whole  dollar  a 
)ound  or  modify  it  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  propose  to  strike  out  all  the  increase.  I  propose  that 
be  tax  on  Turkish  fillers  or  cigarette  fillers  be,  as  it  has  been  since 
1882,  no  higher  than  on  cigar  fillers.  And  so  far  as  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  cigar  industry,  I  have  tirged  that  that  filler 
>ught  not  to  be  advanced  over  36  cents. 

iTATSXBNT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  M.  SHOBTBIDOE,  SENATOR  FBOH 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Senator  SnoBTBroQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  but  a  very  few 
moments  of  the  conunittee's  time.  I  will  very  gladly  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  permit  Mr.  Aram,  of  CaUfomia,  to 
present  the  matter  more  in  detail. 

I  think  it  is  proper,  at  the  very  outset,  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who 
h^  just  addressed  you  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asked  an  ex  parte  statement.  I  am  well  informed 
•a  to  the  action  taken  by  the  House  committee.  I  understood  him 
to  state  that  there  had  been  no  presentation  of  this  matter  to  the 
House  conunittee,  that  no  one  haa  appeared,  no  one  had  been  heard. 
1  understand  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  very  thoroughly  dis- 
fussed,  broadly  and  in  detiul,  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
Increase  being  presented. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  discussion  in  the  records  of  the  Ways 
Mid  Means  Committee  ? 

Senator  Shobtbidoe.  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  Senator,  but  I  was 
»^ick  with  the  gentleman's  remark,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Aram,  who 
■drised  me  as  he  will  in  turn  advise  you  from  his  own  knowledge. 

1  think  it  proper  to  have  our  min(^  fixed  on  the  fact  that  the  term 

Turkish"  tobacco  is  a  generic  term  and  used  to  differentiate  be- 
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tween  many  members  of  the  tobacco  family.  In  the  termT'Turldd 
tobacco''  are  included  over  20  varieties  of  tobacco.  The  notioi 
seems  to  prevail  that  from  Turkey,  whatever  her  territory  may  noi 
be,  comes  one  specific,  well-defined  type  of  the  plant  known  a 
tobacco,  and  that  that  well-defined  and  exclusive  type  bears  tW 
extraordinary  term  *' Turkish,''  and,  moreover,  that  tnat  particulJ 
kind  of  tobacco  can  not  be  raised  elsewhere  on  God's  eartn  than  ii 
Asia  Minor.     Such  a  notion  is  altogether  erroneous. 

There  has  been  submitted  here  to  this  conmiittee  a  tabulate( 
memorandum  containing  much  detailed  information  which  I  trud 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  have  opportunity  to  read  and ; 
consider. 

So  much  in  brief  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  scholarly  gentlem^^ 
who  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you 
moment  ? 

Senator  Shortridge.  Yes.  | 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  pamphlet  printed 
a  part  of  your  remarks  ? 

oenator  Shortridge.  I  verj  much  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  inserted  as  part  of  the  Senator *s  stan 
ment  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Shortridge.  Thank  you.  Touching  the  soil  and  climate 
conditions  prevailing  in  California 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  Senator,  let  me  direct  your  atteJ 
tion  to  one  thought  I  have  in  mind  ? 

Senator  Shortridge.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  there  are  various  tvpes  of  tobaf< 
produced.  The  Question,  it  seems  to  me,  before  tnis  committe4' 
that  we  are  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  whelW 
it  ought  to  be  protected  or  not,  whether  there  is  produced  in  tlJ 
country,  in  Caliiomia,  or  elsewhere,  a  type  of  tobacco  which  conie5 
competition  with  the  Turkish  tobacco,  selling  at  something  like  u 
same  price  that  the  Turkish  tobacco  would  sell  at,  less  the  duty  in 
posed.  It  is  a  question  of  competition.  There  may  be  a  great  man 
types,  but  is  there  a  type  so  nearly  approximating  that  in  all  tl 
elements  that  enter  into  the  desirability  of  that  type  for  use  in  il 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  ?  | 

Senator  Shortridge.  It  may  be  known  that  I  am  a  protectioi 
I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  that  very  thoroughly. 

Senator  Shortridge.  In  the  theory  and  the  experience  of  protc 
tion,  and  my  immediate  answer  to  your  thought  is  that  there  is  m 
duced  in  this  country  and  there  is  produced  m  California  a  tobaf 
which  we  designate  *^  Turkish  tobacco,"  which  comes  in  compotiti^ 
with  tobacco  grown  somewhere  yonder  in  Asia  Minor — ^whether 
be  in  Turkey  proper  or  surrounding  territory  is  neither  here 
there.  You  are  (j[uite  right  in  suggesting  that  this  question  dof5 
volve  an  application,  and  I  hope  a  true  American  application,  of 
American  doctrine  of  a  protective  tari£P,  the  pxupose  of  which  is 
build  up  and  sustain  an  industry  in  this  country  which  can  not.  c 
protected,  meet  competition  witn  the  foreign  product. 

As  to  California,  Iwas  about  to  say,  you  are  all  familiar  with 
geography.    There  was  published  some  time  ago  by  our  Oeographu 
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ociety  a  very  interesting  bulletin  in  which  learned  men  undertook 
0  account  for  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
rom,  say,  the  .northern  boimdary  of  Washington  State  down  to  the 
outhem  Doundary  line  of  California.  Having  regard  to  ocean  cur- 
miSj  to  trade  winds,  and  air  currents,  to  latitudes  and  to  altitudes, 

0  the  direction  of  the  ranges  of  mountains,  to  rainfall  on  the  western 
nd  eastern  slopes  of  our  mountains;  taking  all  of  these  physical 
icts  into  consiaeration  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
Dmmer  and  winter  climate  of  California,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
'fts,  in  point  of  truth,  somewhat  as  Socrates  would  say,  ''That  I  do 
ot  know,"  And  yet,  there  it  is.  There  is  that  peculiar  climate, 
ifferent  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall  on  the  eastern  and  western 
opes  of  our  mountain  ranges,  and  hard  to  accoimt  for.  In  brief, 
timate  and  soil  of  hillsides  and  valleys  differ  for  reasons  suggested. 

I  trouble  you  with  these  words  to  come  to  the  point,  that  this  type 

1  tobacco,  spoken  of  as  "Turkish  tobacco,' '  which  comes  in  competi- 
on  with  the  tobacco  grown  yonder  in  Asia  Minor,  is  now  planted, 
iltivated,  grown,  and  produced  in  some  10  counties  in  California — 
i  Fresno,  Tulare,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Placer,  Mendocino, 
olo.  Yuba,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego.  In  other  words,  this 
fbacco  is  raised  in  San  Diego  Coimtj,  our  extreme  southern  county, 
id  in  Mendocino  County,  away  up  m  what  we  speak  of  as  northern 
ilifomia,  and  along  the  foothills  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
>  the  east  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  To  re- 
)at,  the  raising  of  this  tobacco  is  not  confined  to  any  one  locality 
'  small  territory. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  right 
lere?     , 

Senator  Shortridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  there  were 
^  many  different  species  or  varieties  of  tobacco  raised  in  Turkey,  or 
kat  ia  known  as  '* Turkish  tobacco."  Are  all  of  those  varieties 
^hich  you  speak  used  in  the  blends  which  make  our  cigarettes, 
•  is  there"  but  one  specific  variety  out  of  the  great  number  that  may 
^raised  in  what  we  call  Turkish  territory  ? 

^oator  Shortridoe.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
>ttr  question.  I  understand  that  various  types  or  kinds  are  im- 
plied from  Turkey,  but  what  or  how  many  varieties,  under  what 
[rticular  subnames,  are  used  in  this  blending  process,  I  am  not 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt,  but  I  can  supply  the 
formation  if  I  may.  A  great  deal  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  not  brought 
'his  country  at  all,  and  is  as  worthless  for  purposes  of  American 
M|afactare  as  any  tobacco  in  the  world.  But  the  blends  themselves 
?*Ut  of  several  varieties.  For  instance,  in  PaJl  Mall  cigarettes 
fr^aid  there  are  42  varieties  that  go  to  make  up  that  combmation; 
iJ  even  when  there  is  a  20  per  cent  blend  of  Turkish  in  cigarettes 
•<  may  be  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  Turkish 
wco,  the  Xanthi  bein^  used  for  aroma,  the  Kavalha  for  taste, 
<J  the  Smvma  for  burning  qualities  or  combustion. 
&*nator  McCumber.  Are  mey  imported  already  blended  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  No.  The  skill — and  sometimes  good  luck  of  cigarette 
uiufacturers  is  in  blending  and  balancing  the  quality  of  the  Xanthi 
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for  aroma,  and  Kavalha  for  taste,  and  Smyrna  for  burning  or  com- 
bustion qualities. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Let  me  ask  whether  or  not  the  tobacco  whid 
you  raise  in  Califomia  which  you  call  Turkish  tobacco  consists  oi 
only;  one  particular  kind  or  whether  you  have  the  several  species  tiai 
are  imported  from  Turkey  ? 

Senator  Shortridoe.  If  vou  will  permit  me,  Senator,  I  will  allo^ 
Mr.  Aram  to  answer  that,  because  I  am  not  able  to  do  so  with  an 
degree  of  certainty.    It  has  been  suggested  here  that  efforts  wei 
made  to  raise  this  kind  of  tobacco  in  Califomia  and  that  they  wei 
abortive  or  a  failure.     Of  course,  I  do  not  recall  what  detailed  effon 
they  made,  or  in  what  quantities  it  was  raised,  or  where,  or  by  whom 
but  I  have  stated  that  tlus  tobacco  is  now  raised  in  10  counties  of  oui 
State.    Manifestly,  there  are  counties  where  it  could  not  be  raised 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator,  does  that  tobacco  raised  in  your  Su 
sell  in  the  markets  of  this  country  at  much  higher  prices  or  an; 
higher  prices  than  the  average  tobacco  sells  ? 

Senator  Shortridoe.  It  takes  on  a  different  value  because  of 
sum  total  cost  of  production.    It  is  an  essentially  different  plant  i 
size,  in  cost  of  production,  etc.,  from  other  kinds,    I  have  an  ** 
pression,''  to  use  that  word,  that  there  are  gigantic  companies  in 
country  whose  interests  are  hostile  to  the  development  of  this 
ticular  brand  of  tobacco  in  Califomia,  and  their  interests  and  con 
over  the  market  may  be  such  as -to  effect  the  price  offered  for  t 
particular  tobacco. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  for  the  1920  crop  wtf| 

Senator  Shortridoe.  I  do  not  have  tne  figures  before  me;  b 
Mr.  Aram  will  be  able  to  advise  you. 

May  I  trouble  you  for  a  moment  longer  ?  It  was  said  at  one 
we  could  not  raise  what  has  been  erroneously  called  **  English  walnuu 
in  Califomia.  Well,  we  raise  California  walnuts,  still  sometinw 
called  English  walnuts,  in  great  quantity  and  of  the  very  fin^s 
quaUty. 

It  was  erroneously  thought,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  this  road 
that  we  could  not  raise  almonds  in  Califomia  equal  to  the  product  i 
France  or  Italy  or  other  European  countries,  out  the  evidence,  \U 
fact,  is  we  raise  the  finest  almonds  in  the  market  to-day,  m 
adequately  protected  we  can  supplv  the  American  market* 

It  was  said  originally  that  we  could  not  raise  certain  kinds  of  gram 
in  Califomia.  Sut  that  suggestion  has  been  long  ago  dispro^'n 
We  raise  every  variety  of  grapes,  and  prices  are  better  than  formerlj 

Now,  it  is  said  here  this  day  that  we  can  not  raise  this  particuJ 
type  or  kind  of  tobacco  in  quantity  or  of  quality  sufficient  to  gralil 
the  tastes  of  the  American  smoker  who  wants  to  smoke  cigareti 
blended  or  made  up  of  a  quantity  of  something  containing  a  litt 
''Turkish''  tobacco. 

Senator  McLean.  A  little  chocolate,  glycerin,  and  sugar. 

Senator  Shortridoe.  Yes;  chocolate,  glycerin,  sugar,  and  oil 
unknown  x  quantities.  I  take  issue  with  the  gentleman;  I  denj  * 
contention;  we  are  ready  to  prove  that  his  clami,  or  the  claim  of  I 
clients,  is  utterly  unfounded. 

Now,  as  to  the  raising  of  this  kind  of  tobacco:  We  startfKi  m 
1906,  with  500  pounds.  Well,  for  some  reason  men  continui'^i 
plant  and  to  cultivate,  and  Mr.  Aram,  who  is  an  Armenian —^ 
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lave  quite  a  population  of  native  Armenians  in  California — and 
imiliar  with  tne  cultivation  of  this  particular  tobacco,  will  give  you 
letsiled  information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  from  1906  to 
he  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  Senator,  since  1913  the  tariff  has  been  35  cents 

pound,  I  imderstand,  on  the  unstemmed,  and  on  the  stemmed  50 
ents  a  pound,  and  with  that  tariff  you  haVe  been  able  to  increase 
our  production  of  tobacco,  as  you  have  stated,  and  why  is  it  neces- 
ary  to  raise  the  tariff  to  $1  a  poimd  ? 

Senator  Shortridge.  TTiat  is  a  pertinent  question  which  calls  for 
n  answer,  of  course.  Conditions  in  the  world  change.  The  price 
i  labor  changes;  the  cost  of  production  changes  here  and  abroad. 
Se  have  abnormal  conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Shortridge.  I  have  thought  of  tnese  things,  and  they 
re  all  incorporated,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  in  substance  to  your 
ue^tion  is  set  down  here  in  this  memorandum. 

Senator  Watson.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that. 

Senator  Shortridge.  Yes;  thank  you,  Senator.  Permit  me  to 
ppeat  a  few  of  these  figures:  In  1906,  500  pounds;  in  1908,  30,000 
ounds;  in  1909,  30,000;  in  1910,  300,000;  in  1911,  490,000;  in  1912, 
50.000;  in  1913,  215,000;  in  1914,  245,000;  in  1915,  500,000;  in 
m,  800,000;  in  1917,  498,000;  in  1918,  870,000;  in  1919,  due  to 
(khI  conditions  and  many  elements  contributing,  1,525,000  pounds; 
3  1920,  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  700,000  pounds. 

Senator  Calder.  The  war  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
i»hticco  there  and  impressed  the  value  of  it  upon  the  country  ? 

Senator  Shortridge.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  what- 
vpf  may  be  said  to  the  contrary — ^probably  by  gentlemen  w^io  have 
"t  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Calif omia  or  who  have  not  come  in 
'•ctact  with  the  physical  facts  there — ^whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
ontrary.  the  fact  is,  the  outstanding  fact  is,  that  commencing  with 
^*)  pounds  in  1906 — experimental,  if  you  will — the  industry  has 
^iwn.  employing  many  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  every  way 
a-  been  and  is  an  advantage  to  the  State  and,  moreover,  I  think, 
n  advantage  to  the  Nation. 

Ni>w.  one  more  thought  to  which  I  wish  to  cdll  your  attention, 
O'i  then  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  Mr.  Aram.  Something  was  said 
f  to  the  consuniption  of  cigarettes  in  America.  I  have  figures  here 
^•mmencing  with  1912  down  to  and  including  1920.  In  1912  it 
t^ns  tliat  our  people  got  along  by  smoking  11,239,000,000  plus 
b^nntes.     But  m  1920  they  consumed  50,448,000,000  plus. 

Senator  Watson.  The  women  have  learned  to  smoke  m  that  time. 
La^ighter,] 

S»^nator  Shortridge.  Yes;  I  believe  in  one  of  our  States  they  have 
'fa'ji^d  a  law  making  it  a  penitentiary  offense  to  smoke  cigarettes  in 
«t>lic.    Whether  that  law  is  being  enforced  I  am  not  advised. 

Tlu»  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  State  of  Utah  they  are  not  permitted 
•^  ^moke  them  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes,  they  are.  I  would  not  care  if  they  were 
Hi 

ITifi  Chairman.  Are  they  permitted  to  smoke  in  private  ? 
St^nator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 
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Senator  Shobtridoe.  In  the  matter  of  exports,  in  1912  our  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers  were  able  to  export  and  did  expor 
1,630,000,000  plus,  and  in  1920  15,833,000,000  plus.  It  appears  tk 
those  figures  indicate  that  the  consumption  has  increased  vastly  aai 
that  the  exports  ha  re  similarly  increased. 

Senator  McLean.  We  exported  15,000,000,000  ? 

Senator  Shobtridge.  -Yes;  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  imit — pounds  or  cigarettes  ? 

Senator  Shobtbidge.  Cigarettes.  The  reports  moimted  up  froa 
1,600,000,000  plus  in  1912  to  15,833,000,000  plus  in  1920. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  repeat  that  the  House  com 
mittee  listened  to  this  matter  and  reached  a  conclusion.  We  though 
then — ^we  think  now — that  the  conclusion  was  right,  not  on  behalf  o 
California  alone — I  trust  that  my  visipn  extends  beyond  the  lem 
tory  of  that  State — ^for  if  that  conclusion  involved  an  industrj  o 
North  Carolina  or  Florida,  and  the  facts  were  as  they  are,  I  woulv 
pray  the  privilege  to  stand  here  and  speak  in  behalf  of  that  conclu 
sion  and  that  industry.  It  does  not  affect  California  alone.  0 
coiu^e,  we  have  a  very  large  territory,  and  we  are  no  inoonsiderabli 
portion  of  this  Union.  You  can  take  all  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  Ohio  and  lay  them  down  on  the  soil  of  Califomia,  and  still  ^i 
would  have  some  unoccupied  ground. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  then 
were  certain  interests  in  this  country  that  were  very  antagonistic  U 
the  growth  of  this  Turkish  tobacco  in  your  State — at  least  that  u 
what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Senator  Shobtridge.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  ani 
interest  in  this  coimtry  should  be  antagonistic  to  that.  Certaimj  ib^ 
manufacturer  who  uses  it  as  a  blend  ou^ht  not  to  object  to  it,  because 
if  you  grew  there  the  Turkish  tobacco  he  would  not  have  to  pay  tbi 
duty  on  it.  He  would  get  it  at  the  American  price,  less  duty.  Cf r 
taimy  the  producers  of  the  ordinary  types  of  tobacco  in  this  countrj 
ought  not  to  object  to  it,  because  it  is  very  clear,  I  think,  that  tb 
Turkish  tobacco  has  popularized  the  use  of  nis  tobacco,  has  extender 
the  use  of  it;  and  the  cneaper  that  class  of  tobacco  is  bought  by  thj 
manufacturer  the  greater  price  he  expects  to  get  for  his  typo  a 
tobacco.  , 

Senator  Shobtridge.  Yes,  Senator;  I  appreciate  the  force  o(  yod 
words. 

Senator  Simmons.  Therefore,,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  mani* 
facturer  and  the  producer  of  tobacco  in  this  country  ought  to  vn 
come  the  production  in  this  country  of  Turkish  tobacco,  if  it  can ' 
produced  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  interests  that  are  opposed? 

Senator  Shortridge.  I  will  answer  that  in  a  moment.    I  h 
always  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  this  tobacco  should  be  enw»i 
aged.     But  strangely  enough,  whenever  this  question  of  fixing] 
tariff  on  an  imported  article  arises,   there  develops  this  conflir 
Upon  the  one  hand,  there  will  be  importers,  or  manufacturers  ol^)^ 
related  with  importers,  who  come  forward  and  say  that  the  Amerk 

Eroduct,  whatever  it  may  be — agricultural  or  manufactory — can  i 
e  produced  in  quantity  or  quality  equal  to  the  imported  arti< 
Wherefore  they  oppose  a  rise  in  the  tariff;  wherefore  they  t^ 
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md  say  that  the  American  product  from  field  or  shop  never  can  be 
teveloped  or  produced  to  meet  the  demand. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  large 
obacco  companies  in  the  Imited  States  are  interested  in  the  Turkish 
obacco  in  Turkey  or  the  other  countries  which  have  been  referred  to  ? 

Senator  Shobtridge.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  are  largely 
Dterested  in  the  importation  of  this  so-called  Turkish  tobacco,  and 
hat  because  of  business  interests  and  connections  abroad  they  wf>nt 
10  increase  in  the  duty,  lest  it  will  interfere  harmfully  with  their 
tow  vested  interests  and  connections. 

Mr.  Parkeb.  You  do  not  mean  that  any  of  the  tobacco  manufac- 
urers  are  interested  in  Turkish  lands,  do  vou? 

Senator  Shobtbidoe.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  title  to  the 
furkish  lands  themselves,  nor  do  I  undertake  to  so  state;  nor  is  it 
lecessary  that  they  should  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Is  it  your  under- 
tanding  that  Turkish  tobacco  sells  in  this  market  for  less  than 
Unerican  leaf  tobacco  ? 

Senator  Shobtbidqe.  I  imderstand  the  different  grades  and 
:inds 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Well,  this  Turkish  tobacco.  In 
his  market,  leaving  off  the  duty  paid  on  it,  does  the  invoice  price  of 
^urkish  tobacco  fall,  or  has  it  ever  fallen,  below  the  price  of  American 
igarette  tobaccos? 

Senator  Shobtbidoe.  I  understand  not. 

Mr,  Pa&keb.  Generall;^  speaking,  of  course,  you  are  perfectly 
igfat — Turkish  tobacco  with  duty  added. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  the  duty  off. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Take  the  duty  off  ?  It  varies  very  much  in  type  and 
nice.  Mr.  Dushkind  tells  me  that  the  average  import  pjice  of 
'urkish  tobacco  in  bond — that  is,  without  duty — ^is  94  cents. 

Senates  Simmons.  Has  any  tobacco  ever  produced  in  this  country 
old  for  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Parkeb.  Yes;  Connecticut  tobacco. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  speaking  of  cigarette  tobacco. 

Mr.  Parkjsb.  No. 

Senator  Shobtbidoe.  Finallv,  gentlemen,  if  thi^  rate  which  we 
re  asking  were  designed  wholly  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
'alifomia,  I  would  ask  it.  But  I  would  follow  it  by  the  statement 
Lai  it  can  not  in^  the  movements  of  business  in  America  be  hurtful 
i>  the  consumers  in  America. 

If  Connecticut  asks  a  special  rate  for  her  tobacco,  I  favor  it,  if  it 
riil  develop  that  industry  in  that  State,  not  because  of  Connecticut 
lone,  though  if  it  were  so  I  would  favor  it,  but  in  the  development 
f  our  common  country.  The  development  of  the  West  helps  the 
'Mith;  the  development  of  the  South  nelps  the  North;  the  building 
of  New  England  creates  a  market  for  the  West  and  the  South. 

t-refore,  whife  I  do  not  appear  here  in  behalf  of  California  in  any 
illusive  sense,  still  I  ask  you  to  consider  her,  her  industry,  her 
'<»p!e. 

vnator  Simmons.  If  Turkish  tobacco  was  now  selling  at  a  higher 
r>e  than  any  other  cigarette  tobacco  produced  in  this  country ,  it 
oald  seem  that  when  you  add — I  mean,  in  bond — 35  per  cent,  that 
tight  to  prove  protective. 


i 
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Mr.  Parker.  I  am  told  that  the  figures  show  that  the  average  pm 
of  Turkish  tobacco  was  94  cents  during  the  year  1920;  that  was  ii 
bond.  That,  of  course,  makes  a  duty-paid  value  of  $1.30,  virtaaUj 
The  average  price,  as  figured  by  some  division  of  the  Department  o 
Commerce,  of  the  domestic  cigarette  tobacco — that  includes  Nortl 
Carolina,  Virginia,  hurley,  and  others — ^was  41  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Nearly  double. 

Mr.  Parker.  More  than  double — 41  as  compared  with  130,  o 
substantially  three  times  as  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  "have  understood  that  the  industries  of  lb 
country  claim  absolute  protection  where  the  foreign  was  underselling 
the  American  product.  But  here  is  a  case  where  the  foreimi  prodnc 
seems  to  be  selling  for  twice  the  domestic  product,  and  stiff  you  w&n 
more  than  35  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  About  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  cost  o 
material  in  the  high-grade  cigarettes  to  the  cost  of  the  cigarette 
I  refer  to  the  high-class  Turkish  cigarette,  which  I  understand  Uur 
sell  for  more  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes;  the  high-class  cigarettes  are  the  type  ^cJ 
sell  at  from  25  to  30— Egyptian  Deities  and  Pall  Malls,  etc. 

Senator  McLean.  Two  and  a  half  to  3  cents  apiece  t 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  material  in  that  ciffaretu 

Mr.  Parker.  Senator,  I  can  not  give  the  information,  althoui^h 
can  send  it  to  you,  because  precisely  that  question  came  up  not  Ion 
ago,  and  we  analvzed  the  elements,  and  leaf  cost  is  substantially  th 
largest  element  oi  our  cost. 

Senator  McLean.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  about  $4  a  thousand  \ 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  that  the  presfenl 
internal-revenue  tax  is  $3.  The  cigarette  uses  3  poxmds  to  th 
thousand;  therefore  the  tariff  tax  now  prevailing,  35  cents  a  poani 
adds  $1,  making  $4  of  tax — ^not  the  cost.  When  you  add  to  it— 
you  did  add  to  it — the  proposed  addition,  it  would  inake  $2,  makinii 
total  of  $6  tax. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  does  the  tobacco  cost  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  say  that  the  average  cost  of  Turkish  ti)bacr 
is  94  cents,  I  would  assume  that  tihe  average  cost  of  PaU  Mall  an 
Deities  would  be  $2. 

Senator  McLean.  Two  mills  to  the  thousand  ?. 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  S2  a  pound,  or  $6  a  thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  a  cent  and  two  mills;  and  that  coven? 
the  cost  of  material  in  the  highest-priced  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  course,  in  those  cigarettes  you  have  very  big 
cost  of  wrapping  material;  that  means  fancy  boxes  and  the  pape^ 
and  you  have  uniformally  high-class  paper  in  those  high-cla- 
cigarettes. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  made  by  machinery,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Parker.  To  an  extent;  but  some  are  made  by  hand. 

Senator  McLean.  I  wish  you  would  hand  to  the  committee  ii» 
percentage  of  costs  to  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Parker.  Does  that  mean  tne  highest  class  cigarettes  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  made  out  of  Turkish  tooacco— entin-l 
Turkish  tobacco.  I  understand  you  put  in  only  a  very  small  p**' 
centage  of  Turkish  tobacco  into  the  blends  t 
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Mr.  Pabksr.  Oh,  no.  We  put,  I  would  say,  Senator,  as  I  state 
0  you,  in  a  rather  complicatea  way — the  blended  cigarettes  carry  o 
he  average  20  per  cent  Turkish. 

Senator  McLean.  One-fifth? 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  one-fifth;  yes.  That  Turkish  is  frequently 
if  a  lower  price  than  very  high  class  Turkish,  but  it  bears,  of  course, 
.  duty  of  35  cents. 

{TATEXEKT   OF  ALFRED   ABAM,   FRESNO,   CALIF.,  BEPBESENT- 
ING  THE  ASSOCIATED  TOBACCO  GBOWEBS  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Senator  McOumber.  Mr.  Aram,  will  you  kindly  state  your  full 
lAine  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Alfred  Aram;  Fresno,  Calif.  I  am  president  of  the 
bsociated  Tobacco  Growers  of  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  can  not  expect 

0  be  as  eloquent  as  the  gentleman  who  represented  the  manufac- 
arers,  because  this  is  my  first  experience  m  speaking  at  a  public 
learing  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  put 
iie  facts  as  we  know  them  before  you. 

I  represent  the  Turkish-type  tooacco  growers  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
oroia.  That  organization,  I  may  say,  is  composed  of  farmers  who 
jctually  grow  the  tobacco.  We  have  a  membership  of  some  300 
krmers,  I  may  state  to  you  also  that  92  per  cent  of  tne  membership 
rf  that  organization  is  made  up  of  men  wno  are  not  less  than  three- 
reueration  Americans.  There  was  a  reference  made  here  this  mom- 
ag  about  my  being  an  oriental,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  was 
ttom  Armenian  through  imavoidable  circumstances,  but  I  became 
m  American  citizen  through  choice.  Also,  the  gentleman  who  made 
Ihat  remark  knows  that  I  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
Jlates  Air  Service  as  early  as  April,  1917,  and  the  manufacturers 
"•'hom  he  represents  took  full  advantage  of  my  absence  from  business 
D  dealing  with  our  farmers. 

S'nator  Watson.  There  was  nothing  said  this  morning  by  way  of 

1  Amt  or  implication. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  did  not  quite  like  it.  ^  It  was  taking  unfair  advantage. 

vnator  Watson.  I  am  sure  that  Sir.  Parker  said  that  only  to  show 
thai  you  had  some  knowledge  of  that  situation.  Then,  afterward, 
Nraitor  Shortridge  referred  to  the  fact  that  you  had  been  born  in 
'^mia.    Tliat  is  nothing  against  you. 

Mr.  Aram.  The  Fordney  bdl  puts  a  tariff  of  $1  per  pound  on  the 
rurkish  type  of  tobacco.  We  ask  no  change  in  the  tarin  as  it  stands 
ifi  the  Fordney  bill,  although  we  asked  for  a  higher  rate  from  the 
Dous»^  committee.  The  term  ^*Turkish"  does  not  imply  tobacco 
f^'ming  from  any  particular  country.  The  term  *' Turkish"  is  simply 
1  P'jpular  name  for  one  branch  of  the  tobacco  family.  The  scientific 
^nn  for  that  particular  branch  is  nicotinum  rusticum.  If  we  should 
^v  nicotinum  rusticum,  it  would  mean  the  Turkish  type  of  tobacco, 
tw>  matter  where  it  is  grown.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  represent 
^hhi  there  is  a  discrimination  against  one  country  or  several  coun- 
^^^.    Thid  type  of  tobacco  is  now  grown  in  over  20  different  coun- 

J  First  of  all,  we  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
"f  a  t^eparate  classification  of  this  type  of  tobacco.     Heretofore  it 
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has  been  classified  as  filler  tobacco,  just  as  a  number  of  other  differwit 
types  are  classed  under  the  filler  classification.  The  reason  was  th&t 
it  is  impossible  to  put  a  just  tariff  on  one  of  these  fiUer  tobaccoi 
without  doing  an  injustice  to  the  other  tobaccos  included  in  thit 
term  ^'filler  tobacco. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  difference  oi 
that  Turkish  tobacco  and  other  types  of  tobacco  carried  under  tb 
term.  It  can  be  seen  very  easily  from  th€  physical  characteristics  o\ 
these  various  tobaccos  that  they  can  not  all  survive  under  the 
classification.  The  35-cent  rate  on  filler  tobacco  was  put  on  long  b 
fore  we  knew  anything  about  Turkish  tobacco  and  long  before 
had  any  such  tobacco  grown  here. 

The  yield  of  this  tobacco  [indicating]  is  from  800  to  1 ,500  pounds 
per  acre,  I  understand.  If  we  get  400  pounds  of  cured  tobacco  fromj 
the  Turkish  tobacco,  we  feel  very  happy  about  it.  The  method  o 
curing  and.  preparing  for  market  this  particular  kind  of  tobacco 
different  from  that  used  in  connection  with  these  tobaccos  hen 
[indicating],  and  involves  much  heavier  expense.  | 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  these  samples  that  you  have  here  repre 
sent  the  actual  size  of  the  leaves  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir.  This  tobacco,  as  I  understand  it,  is  harvested 
in  the  South  by  cutting  the  entire  stalk  off  the  ground.  This  tobaco] 
is  primed  off,  leaf  by  leaf,  as  each  ripens. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  There  an 
sections  in  the  South  in  which  it  is  cured  in  the  way  vou  indicate 
They  cut  the  stalk  off  and  cure  the  tobacco  on  the  stalk.  In  Norii 
Carolina,  where  I  live,  we  invariably  pull  the  leaves  off  and  cure  th< 
leaves. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  am  not  acquainted,  Senator,  with  the  tobacco  situa 
tion  in  the  South.  However,  there  is  no  comparison  either  betvee: 
the  yield  per  acre  and  the  method  of  manipulation  and  expense  be 
tween  the  two  tobaccos.  The  period  of  harvesting  the  leaves  off  Uw 
stalk  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  extends  from  one  month  to  five  weeks 
and  it  must  be  done  before  sunrise.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  tha 
a  separate  classification  became  necessary  for  that  particular  type  c<| 
tobacco,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  filler  tobaccos.  Oui 
tobacco  has  much  smaller  yield  per  acre  and  requires  heavier  expeiw 
and  careful  work  in  manipulation.  I  have  gone  into  that  very  thor 
oughlj  in  our  brief,  or  memorandum  as  I  have  called  it,  which  we  wil 
submit  to  the  committee  for  the  records. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  comparative  thickness  of  that  smal 
Turkish  tobacco  and  the  Virginia  type  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  This  [indicating]  is  a  Uttle  thicker.  There  is  mon 
body  to  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  represent  the  average? 

Mr.  Aram.  This  represents  the  average  high-grade  tobacco  of  it- 
type.  There  are  larger  leaves,  but  they  are  not  considered  a  gt»*^^ 
grade  of  tobacco. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  just  the  point.  Are  there  larger  leavp 
than  those  on  every  plant  ?  In  other  words,  have  you  selected  th<r^< 
small  leaves  from  a  plant  that  had  lai^er  leaves  on  it  t 

Mr.  Aram.  The  bottom  leaves  are  somewhat  larger,  but  they  an 
not  as  desirable.  They  bring  a  lower  market  price  than  these  Ieav<*.* 
here  [indicating]  do. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Now,  when  you  are  estimating  the  number  of 
»oands  that  you  raise  per  acre  do  you  include  only  the  small  leaves 
hat  you  say  are  of  the  nigher  type,  or  do  you  include  both  the  small 
paves  and  the  larger  leaves  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  The  entire  yield;  that  is,  all  that  is  harvested  off  the 
talk. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
ligher  grade  small  leaves  and  the  price  of  the  lower  grade  larger 
paves  ( 

Mr.AjtAM.  Well,  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  say,  because  of  the 
lifference  of  types.  The  manufacturers  could  answer  that  better 
ban  I  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  it  and  sell  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  would  say  there  is  100  per  cent  difference  between  the 
nice  of  the  bottom  leaves,  the  midale,  and  the  top  leaves.  That 
tas  been  our  experience. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  get  from  those  small  leaves  more  than 
he  average  price  of  Vii^nia-grown  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Much  higher. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  have  sold  it  as  hi^  as  $1.25  per  pound,  when  we 
lid  get  anything  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  j^ou  mean  by  sa3dng  when  the  manu- 
acturers  give  you  anything  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram,  i  mean  by  that  that  since  1919  we  have  not  been  able 
f*  soil  a  pound  of  tobacco.  We  have  had  to  give  it  to  the  manufac- 
urer  at  the  manufacturer's  price,  and  not  at  tRe  fair  value  of  the 
)Toduct. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  price  did  you  have  to  give  it  to  him  for? 

Mr.  Abam.  We  have  not  sold  anytning  since  1919.  Prior  to  that 
iTP'  have  sold  our  tobacco  at  from  25  cents  a  pound  to  $1.25  per 
>ound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  since  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  have  not  sold  anything  since  and  including  the  1919 
Top.    It  is  in  the  warehouses. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why? 

Mr.  Aram.  There  are  two  reasons :  The  first  is  that  if  they  purchase 
faese  tobaccos  from  us  and  give  it  a  fair  value,  that  is,  cost  plus  a  fair 
m^ht.  they  will  be  higher;  they  will  have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price 
iuin  thev' would  pay  for  the  imported  leaf  of  the  same  type  and 
T»<le.  Ill  the  second  place,  the  manufacturers  do  not  want  to 
|Q<^ouni^e  this  industry  in  California  because  they  feel  that  the 
."tlifomia  crop  can  not  be  controlled  as  the  imported  crop  is  con- 
n»lled.  They  tried  it  and  we  would  not  stand  for  it.  Tnere  is  a 
rndency  out  in  California  to  do  business  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
o  inland  up  for  a  fair  profit.  I  have  evidence  of  that.  I  will  come  to 
lut  a  little  later  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  did  not  sell  the  1920  crop  at  all? 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir;  nor  the  1919  crop. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  it  a  good  crop  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  it  was  a  fair  crop. 

Swiator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  get  for  the  1918  crop? 
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Mr.  Aram.  It  was  according  to  the  varieties.  The  highest  was 
$1.25. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  manufacturers  given  any  reason 
for  refusing  to  buy  the  crops  of  1920  and  1921  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  have  not  stated  any  clear,  definite  reason,  but. 
Senator  La  Follette,  we  have  dealt  with  these  people  for  16  years  now, 
and  from  our  own  experience  we  can  read  between  the  lines.  We  have 
had  a  thorough  investigation  made;  we  have  had  a  very  thorou^ 
experience  witn  the  manufacturers,  and  we  know  the  reasons.  They 
have  made  them  known  to  us.  They  do  not  mince  words  with  u* 
and  tell  us  where  we  get  oflF,  but  they  do  not  speak  for  publicitj. 
And  when  they  come  down  before  Congress  they  speak  very  nice 
and  assume  the  r61e  of  the  much-abused  ousiness  man.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  industry  in  tha 
United  States  because  it  can  not  be  controlled  oy  the  big  five  as  m 
imported  leaf  is  controlled.  They  are  not  going  to  encourage  th* 
industry  if  they  can  help  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tobacco  sold  at  a  high  price  in  1919,  did  it  not 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.     They  offered 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Virginia  tobacco  sold  at  good  prices. 

Mr.  Aram.  At  the  same  time  the  highest  oflFer  we  coula  get  was  4fi 
cents  a  pound.  That  represented  one-third  of  the  cost  of  productioa 
We  could  not  sell  it.  Besides,  they  never  make  a  firm  oner.  Thej 
always  leave  a  loophole  for  themselves.  When  we  deliver  the  l^ 
bacco  they  take  some  at  the  agreed  price  and  reject  the  rest,  giving ii 
the  alternative  of  accepting  a  mucn  lower  price.  They  do  this  w 
cause  we  can  not  say,  "  Well,  we  don't  sell;  we  will  sell  it  to  the  nm 
fellow,"  because  th^re  is  no  next  fellow. 

Senator  Watson.  Could  they  buy  the  Turkish  tobacco  during  th 
war? 

Mr.  Aram.  Some. 

Senator  Watson.  When  they  could  not  get  it  except  in  stmi 
quantities,  did  they  make  any  offers  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  bought  it  all.  In  addition  they  went  to  Chini 
and  Korea,  operated  their  own  plantations  and  raised  TurkisI 
tobacco  there  and  kept  themselves  supplied  imtil  the  armistice. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  you  raise? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  have  the  figures  in  my  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  they  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  sold  it  for  whatever  they  offered  for  it-  That  wii5 
as  I  said,  from  25  cents  to  $1.25  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  That  was  at  this  particular  time;  that  is,  whLi 
we  were  in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  you  sold  fo 
25  cents  and  what  proportion  you  sold  for  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  haven't  the  figures  here,  but  I  can  prepare  a  stau 
ment  and  submit  it  to  the  committee,  if  it  is  desired. 

There  was  a  statement  made  this  morning  which  would  make  i 
appear  that  the  California  people  wanted  a  tariff  on  an  industry  thi^ 
thev  hope  to  establish  rather  than  on  an  industry  already  ostaluishf^ 
and  entitled  to  protection.  I  want  to  say  that  that  industrjr  \ 
already  established.  Since  the  speaker  representing  the  Amennj 
Tobacco  Co.  referred  to  it,  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  pamphl^ 
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hich  deals  with  this  particular  point.  It  was  issued  by  the  American 
obacco  CSo.  in  1909.  The  statements  in  the  pamphlet  refer  to 
orkish-type  tobacco  exclusively: 

The^^rowing  of  tobacco  is  a  common-sense  proposition  with  no  mystery  of  any 
ft  attached.  ♦  *  ♦  The  crowing  of  tobacco  in  California  is  well  on  its  way. 
I  fact  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  established  industry. 

That  was  in  1909,  when  we  had  a  production  of  37,000  pounds; 
'  it  was  an  industry  then,  why  isn't  it  an  established  industry  m  1919, 
hen  the  production  was  1,625,000  pounds? 

This  pamphlet  was  issued  in  1909  by  the  Exeter  Tobacco  Ranch, 
pcrated  by  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  That  is  the  experiment 
nation  that  they  referred  to  this  morning. 

I  have  letters  also  from  manufacturers  stating  that  the  reason  that 
liey  can  not  ^ve  us  the  price  we  think  fair  is  that  they  do  not  want 
D  ^ve  us  a  higher  price  when  they  can  get  that  same  tobacco  on  the 
thftT  side  at  a  lesser  price.     They  do  not  say  anything  about  quality. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  M.  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
lie  Tobacco  Products  Corporation,  who  is  now  present.  It  is  dated 
une  25,  1918,  in  which  he  says: 

I  can  onhr  repeat  what  I  have  told  you  so  many  times — ^the  offer  that  I  originally 
liiie  you  I  do  not  consider  is  in  any  way  binding.  The  tobacco  market  for  Greek 
)haoco  is  at  the  present  time  on  the  decline,  and  I  may  be  obliged  to  change  my  offer 
t  any  time  without  notice  to  you.  The  matter  is  certainly  not  of  sufficient  interest 
>r  me  to  come  out  to  Fresno,  when  I  know  that  the  price  which  sellers  are  asking  is 
acre  than  I  will  pay. 

Senator  McCukbeb.  Is  this  California  tobacco  used  as  a  sub- 
itiiute  for  the  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Of  course,  Senator  McCumber,  they  do  not  state  what 
^hey  use  it  for,  but  I  have  letters  from  the  manufacturers.  One  letter 
s  written  by  a  large  manufacturer  of  the  highest  grade  of  Turkish 
cigarettes  on  the  market,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  manufacturer 
Kras  making  an  inquiry  for  his  own  use  rather  than  for  that  of  some  one 
dUe.  However,  they  do  not  inform  us  what  they  use  it  for  and  what 
tliey  do  with  it.  The  manufacturers  are  a  very  close-mouthed 
bunch.  I  suppose  they  have  to  be.  But  they  have  repeatedly  told 
me  that  they  oon't  care  where  the  tobacco  is  ^own,  but  if  we  mtend 
to  grow  in  this  coimtry  we  will  have  to  give  it  to  them  for  the  same 
price  as  the  imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  the  Turkish 
tobacco  in  1919? 

ilr.  Abam.  We  tried  to  get  that  information  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  the  assistance  of  the  State  Department.  I  have 
J^ports  submitted  by  the  various  consular  representatives  in  the 
various  countries  where  these  tobaccos  come  from.  The  statement 
Was  made  this  morning  that  these  tobaccos  cost,  on  the  other  side, 
W  to  90  cents.  I  will  say  that  in  my  negotiations  with  the  manu- 
facturers thev  stated  to  me  that  they  did  not  see  why  they  should  buy 
Califomia  tobacco  when  they  could  get  it  from  the  other  side,  laid  in 
Wd,  for  from  15  to  30  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  15  to  30  cents  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  That  is  export  ? 

Mr»  Aram.  Imported  from  levantine  countries. 

Senator  McCumbsb.  Imported  for  the  purpose  of  making  cigarettes. 
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Mr.  Aram.  Imported  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  in  ti 
coimtry  and  selling  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  MgCumber.  At  what  price  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  15  to  30  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  price  on  the  other  aide  I 

Mr.  Aram.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  has  tobacco  in  the  warehoa 
in  New  York  City  is  willing  to  sell  for  that  price. 

Senator  MgCumber.  After  paying  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Before  paying  the  duty.  I  have  here  a  letter  fnun 
man  who  has  500,000  pounds  of  the  Turkish  imported  tobacco,  and  !| 
is  oflFering  it,  in  this  letter,  for  35  cents  a  pound  in  New  York  Oir  | 
bond,  u,  is  dated  August  9, 1921,  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Mathewsian,  X 
York  City,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Aram:  Under  separate  cover  I  am  mailing  you  just  a  few  awnri* 
our  tobacco.  This  tobacco  came  to  New  York  on  the  steamship  CfuMUrviUf  trA  i 
have  2,500  bales,  approximately  500,000  pounds.  We  will  sell  it  at  35  cents  a  v^>^ 
ex  warehouse  New  York.  Should  you  be  interested  in  this  tobacco  I  will  }>t*  ptvi^ 
to  give  you  inspection  permit.    Hoping  to  hear  from  you  favorably,  etc. 

The  question  was  raised  this  morning,  Whv  is  it  that  this  indu5ti 
has  survived  for  16  years  and  has  increased  in  production  and  p| 
along  so  well  and  now  needs  a  tariflF  ?  I  would  like  to  give  yon  ;J 
history  of  this  industry  in  the  State  of  California.  This  industrj  w^ 
started  back  in  1906  by  a  few  men  who  had  come  to  thia  counlr 
from  Macedonia  and  Turkey,  where  they  had  been  tobacco  grtiwa 
themselves.  They  took  up  the  industry  in  San  Juan  Vallev  atj 
made  it  a  sort  of  side  issue.  Some  of  them  had  1  or  2  acres  oF  lai^ 
that  were  not  used  for  anything  else  and  they  put  those  acr(»  \ 
tobacco.  That  was  done  on  the  side.  When  the  time  came  to  $< 
the  tobacco  they  sold  it  for  whatever  the  manufacturers  offe 
No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  account  of  its  cost.  These 
reasoned  something  like  this,  ''  Ltaet  year  we  had  S5,000  for  M 
olives,  this  year  we  have  $5,000  for  our  olives  and  have  S300  or  %V\ 
for  our  tobacco  besides."  They  considered  the  tobacco  jtnoDer  • 
velvet.  They  never  figtured,  however,  on  the  cost  of  raisins  tii 
tobacco,  because  that  was  done  in  between  times.  That  conditn^ 
continued  until  about  the  year  1911.  By  1911  it  became  gen^rJIj 
known  in  California  that  this  type  of  tobacco  did  beet  in  certw 
soils  which  up  to  that  time  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
required  light,  loose  soil;  soil  on  the  hillside.  Now,  it  was  at  tlH 
time  that  good  American  farmers  went  into  tobacco  growing  w'^ 
sively.  Of  course,  they  kept  books.  When  the  crop  came  and  »«! 
harvested,  they  discovered  it  did  not  bring  within  one-half  the  ri-H 
of  production.  The  industry  then  began  to  decline.  Then  the  wij 
came  along.  Under  war  conditions  we  sold  it  as  beet  we  oouW 
Production  went  on.  As  soon  as  the  war  stopped  the  imports  frtH^ 
the  other  side  came  in  and  the  industiy  droppwi  down. 

I  must  state  that  if  the  coming  tarin  bill  ooes  not  carry  a  P^*^^ 
tive  duty  on  this  tobacco,  we  are  through  with  it.  We  can  not  M 
anything  with  it.  I  have  a  letter  here  that  shows  the  situation  v< 
face  now: 
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Fresno^  Calif.,  March  S^  1921, 
'kxd  W.  Links,    . 

8taU  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento^  Calif. 

Dkab  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  February  28,  and  note  your  desire  to  have  an 
rtide  dealing  with  growing  tobacco  in  this  section. 

Tobacco  growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  been  practically  abandoned  because 
f  unfavorable  prices  and  the  inability  to  market  the  crop  grown  two  or  three  years 
to. 

Any  report  that  would  be  made  would  therefore  be  rather  adverse,  and  we  hesitate 
3  compile  it,  unless  you  believe  it  should  be  included  in  the  statistical  report. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Guy  E.  Leonard,  Director  ofPvJbliciiy. 

The  tariff  in  the  Fordney  bill  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
ost  of  production  here  and  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other  side, 
t  is  less  than  what  we  asked  for  and  we  believe  we  should  have,  but 
K'e  are  willing  to  go  to  work  on  what  the  Fordney  bill  gives  us.  The 
'^t  of  production  over  on  the  other  side  we  secured,  after  careful 
examination,  and  through  the  consular  reports,  and  so  on.  We  are 
eady  to  submit  to  the  committee  also  detailed  cost  of  production, 
toing  into  every  item  in  connection  with  this  tobacco.  It  is  in  our 
ririci! 

I  should  also  answer  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
this  morning,  and  who  made  it  appear  that  the  Wavs  and  Means 
rommittee  levied  a  tariff  on  a  proauct  with  no  other  snowing  than  a 
written  brief.  That  is  not  true,  and  the  statement  is  not  fair  to  the 
House  committee.  I  could  not  be  present  during  the  public  hearings 
Mote  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  arrived  a  little  too  la&. 
I  put  in  our  bnef ,  which  they  referred  to,  and  then  the  subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  called  me  in  and  made  me  go  over  everjr  statement 
*nd  prove  evervthing  that  was  contejided  for.  In  fact,  it  was  very 
thorough,  and  m)m  my  experience  with  the  committee  I  wondered  if 
every  member  of  the  committee  came  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
We  had  to  cb  very  thoroughly  into  every  statement  and  prove  every 
statement  that  we  made  and  give  them  all  the  facts  in  detail. 

There  is  another  question,  and  that  is  the  (question  of  quality. 
The  gentleman  who  spoke  here  this  morning  said  that  this  was  not 
Turkish  tobacco.  Well,  it  is  not  Turkish  tobacco;  that  is,  it  is  not 
pown  in  Turkey.  It  is  what  is  known  as  nicotinum  rusticum.  Turk- 
ish tobacco  is  not  grown  in  Turkey  alone;  it  is  grown  in  Macedonia, 
Russia,  Austria,  Rumania,  Greece,  Palestine,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
South  Africa,  United  States,  and  in  a  number  of  other  countries.  In 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  they  began  to  cidtivate  this  tobacco  about 
10  rears  ago.  Now  they  have  demonstration  farms  and  an  assistant 
to  the  director  of  agriculture  in  charge  of  tobacco  exclusively.  I  will 
pass  to  the  committee  an  advertisement  in  a  London  paper  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  urging  JBntishers  to 
ttiigrate  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  engage  in  farming  Turkish  tobacco, 
fe  Italy  also  Uiey  nave  been  producing  this  tobacco  for  several  years, 
*nd  the  Italian  Director  of  Agriculture  recently  announced  that  the 
^•ultiTation  of  Macedonian-type  tobaccos  would  be  further  extended, 
luid  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Italian  Government  to  be  inde- 
p<n(lent  of  imports  from  the  levantine  countries.  The  question  of 
quality  in  connection  with  our  tobaccos  was  never  raised  \mtil  after 
^eomanized  our  cooperative  association  and  prepared  to  ask  Congress 
for  adequate  protection.    It  was  then  that  the  manufacturers  began 
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to  carry  on  a  sjrstematic  propaganda  against  the  quality  of  thi 
tobacco.  Here  is  a  news  item  printed  in  the  issue  of  August  29, 191^ 
of  Tobacco,  a  trade  journal  published  for  the  tobacco  industry: 

SUCCESS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

E.  Constantine,  a  tobacco  broker  of  San  Francisco,  visited  the  Chiflakos  Brv 
plantation  near  Esparto,  Yolo  County,  Calif.,  recently  for  the  purpose  of  investiginu 
the  varieties  and  q^iiality  of  the  tobacco  grown  by  Chiflakos  Bros.  Alter  maboif 
thorough  examination  Constantine  declared  the  product  to  be  of  the  very  hi^be 
quality,  and  closed  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  crop. 

Constantine  was  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  tobacco  raising  in  the  W 
section,  and  is  endeavoring  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  Chiflakos  Bros,  for  the  en's 
crop  of  1,000  acres  for  next  year.  It  is  not  known  if  the  deal  was  closed,  but  it  is  pric 
tically  assured  that  the  Esparto  growers  will  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  dnt 
in  tobacco  in  19l9. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  ground  did  you  say  is  used  in  CSalifonu 
in  raising  this  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Three  thousand  acres  in  1919. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  total  acreage  of  Calif omia  t 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  thai 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  tillable  land  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes,  tillaole  land. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know.  But  in  California  we  can  rase  th 
entire  world  consumption  of  this  tobacco  without  using  one  acre  c 
land  that  is  fit  for  otner  crops. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  acres  in  the  United  States  are  employee 
in  the  tobacco  business  generally  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  Imow  that,  sir.  '     | 

Mr.  DusHKiND.  One  milUon. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  people  own  these  3,000  acres  of  ground 

Mr.  Aram.  We  have  a  membership  now  of  300  farmers. 

Senator  Reed.  Three  himdred  farmers  ? 

Air.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  there  are  300  farmers  who,  you  say,  ai 
members  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  mean  300  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  ih 
business  of  raising  Turkish  tobacco  1 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir;  there  are  more  than  that.  My  assodation 
comprised  of  300  farmers.  The  reason  that  the  other  fellows  are  o 
is  this:  When  American  Tobacco  Co.  came  out  there  Uiev  leas« 
ground  in  the  San  Juan  Valley.  Naturally  the  thing  centerea  arouo 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  probably  very  interesting,  but  I  want  t 
follow  the  line  of  questioning  upon  whicn  I  started. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  just  wnat  I  was  coming  to.  ^  i 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  people  are  there  outside  of  your  associi 
tion? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.  i 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  approximately. 

Mr.  Aram.  Well,  I  should  say  about  100. 

Senator  Reed.  So  thatt  here  are  about  400  men  engaged  in  raisui 
the  Turkish  tobacco  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  that  is,  400  men  who  own  the  land  and  cultivi^ 
it.    There  are  more  than  that  engaged  in  the  industry. 
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enator  Reed.  I  am  talking  about  the  landowners. 

It.  A&am.  Yes. 

enator  Rbed.  When  you  speak  of  others  bemg  engaged  in  the 

ustry,  do  you  mean  mere  employees  who  are  engaged  in  picking 

acco  and  storing  it  ? 

fr.  Aram.  Such  men  as  are  employed  in  the  industry. 

ienator  Rebd.  How  many  men,  all  told,  would  you  say  are  en- 

;ed  in  cultivating  the  3,000  acres  of  ground  to  which  you  referred  ?' 

lean  men  employed  in  picking  the  tobacco,  storing  it  in  warehouses, 

1  carrying  it  to  market. 

At.  Abam.  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  a  very  accurate  answer 

that  question. 

senator  Reed.  Approximately. 

Ilr.  Abam.  I  do  not  know. 

senator  Reed.  It  does  not  average  10  acres  apiece,  does  it  ?    I  sup- 

»e  one  man  could  come  pretty  near  taking  care  of  an  acre. 

Mr.  Abam.  He  can  not.     In  the  busv  season  it  would  take  about 

:  men  to  an  acre  part  of  the  time.    At  other  times  one  man  could 

Qdle  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Would  you  say  6,000  people,  taking  the  average 

ring  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  It  would  take  more  than  that.     It  would  be  nearer 

XK).    Nine  thousand  would  be  a  fair  number  employed;  that  is, 

»m  time  to  time. 

Senator  Reed.  About  9,000  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  During  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  Yes,  sir;  employed  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Working  3,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  Of  coiu'se  that  is  not  the  entire  time. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  entire  year.. 

Mr.  Abam.  That  would  be  tne  average. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  employment  would  be  furnished  con- 

iDtly  during  the  year  on  that  average  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  That  would  be  the  average  number  employed. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  the  average.    All  right;  we  will  say 

m. 

Mr.  Abam.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  Turkish  tobacco  do  you  raise — that  is, 

bat  you  call  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Ur.'ABAM.  I,  personally  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  no.    I  mean  all  of  these  people. 

^.  Abam.  In  1919  we  raised  over  one  million  and  a  half  poimds. 

Enator  Reed.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  2 

Kr.  Abam.  Yes,  sir. 
nator  Smoot.  What  did  you  raise  this  last  year  ? 
Ilr.  Abam.  I  think  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  much  ? 

^r.  Abam.  About  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  because  we 
^  not  sold  anything,  including  the  1919  crop, 
nator  Smoot.  What  was  the  1920  crop  i 
.  Aram.  Seven  himdred  thousand, 
ator  Reed.  Seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  1920 ) 
.  Abam.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Reed.  That  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Akam.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  this  tobacco  worth  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is  not  worth  anything  now.  The  mannfactnrBn 
it  is  not,  and  only  four  or  five  buyers  can  buy.  They  say  they  do 
want  it.     It  is  not  worth  anything. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  you,  and 
must  not  take  advantage  of  me.     You  say  that  it  is  not  worA  a 
thing.     You  mean  bv  tnat  there  is  no  market.    What  is  the  mat 
for  it?     It  surely  sefls  for  something. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  suppose  it  would  sell  for  something  if  any  ma 
f acturer  came  and  made  an  offer  for  it,  but  we  have  no  offers  far  i 

Senator  Reed.  It  must  not  be  of  much  accoimt  then. 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is  not  of  much  account  to  us  unless  it  is  sold. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  isn't  it  of  any  account? 

jyir.  Aram.  Because  the  manufacturer  does  not  buv  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  does  he  not  wish  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Because  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  industry  contisi 
in  the  United  States,  but  principally  because  the  American  proJ 
costs  more  than  the  foreign  proauct. 

Senator  Reed.  The  American  manufacturer  does  not  want  U> 
good  Turkish  tobacco  raised  in  this  country,  and  so  he  will  not  bu; 
at  all. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Senator  Reed.  How  are  you  going  to  make  him  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  are  not  going  to  make  him  buy  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  handle  it  I 

Mr.  Aram.  All  we  want  is  a  fighting  chance  so  that  the  cost  of  | 
duction  on  the  other  side  and  on  this  side  will  be  equaJlised. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  productioi 
these  700,000  pounds  ?  I  have  asked  you  the  price*  I  believe  | 
said  you  could  not  tell  the  price. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  tobacco  costs,  on  the  average,  S1.25  per  pouil 
some  was  more  and  some  was  less. 

Senator  Reed.  The  average  was  $1.25  ? 

A&.  Aram.  Yes.    Our  brief  gives  the  exact  figures^ 

Senator  Reed.  What  does  the  Turkish  tobacco  shipped  in  h 
for? 

Mr.  Aram.  There  is  no  open  market  in  the  United  States  fc 
tobacco.  The  manufacturers  maintain  their  own  warehouse^^ 
there  and  do  their  own  buying  and  importing  through  a  suh?^ 
companv.  Our  consular  reports  show  that  the  highest  cost  i 
foreign  farmer  is  50  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  the  highest,  not  the  average. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know.     They  have  not  given  that  to 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  in  any  way  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  have  no  way  of  doing  tnat.  Senator.     I  have 
for  my  information  on  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  50  cents.  Then  it  costs  two  and 
times  as  much  to  raise  this  tobacco  here  as  it  does  to  raise  it 
and  ship  it  to  the  United  States,  pay  the  tariff,  and  market  it; 
the  situation,  is  it  ? 
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Sir.  Aram.  Fifty  cents  is  the  cost  to  the  farmer  over  there  before 
x)ines  here. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  Turkish  tobacco  is  consumed  in  the 
liied  States  ? 

Mr.  A&AM.  Our  importation  amoimts  to — it  varies  from  25,000,000 
35.000,000  pounds. 
Senator  Reed.  Twenty-five  milUon. 
Mr,  Aram.  Yes. 
Senator  Reed.  To  35,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  30,000,000  would  be  a  fair  average. 
Mr.  Aram.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Reed.  We  will  take  30,000,000  for  easy  flaring.  It 
mes  in  at  50  cents.  You  say  it  costs  $1.25  to  raise  this  tobacco. 
Ml  would  want  some  profit  on  that,  naturally.  What  would  you 
V  would  be  a  fair  selling  price  ? 

^(r.  Aram.  I  suppose  we  would  be  satisfied  with  10,  15,  or  20  per 
at.    It  all  depends  on  market  conditions  and  crop  conditions. 
Senator  Reed.  You  would  want  to  get  at  least  $1.50  a  pound, 
Mild  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  would  have  to  get  a  fair  profit. 
Senator  Reed.  Very  well;  we  will  take  $1.50.  Now,  you  want  us  to 
iV**  the  price  on  the  foreign  tobacco  from  50  cents  on  the  30,000,000 
vunds,  so  that  instead  of  selling  at  50  cents,  the  highest  price  at 
bkh  it  would  sell,  it  would  be  $1.50,  on  the  average.  That  is  the 
ire  at  which  it  would  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  not  quite  right.  Senator;  50  cents  is  not. 
Senator  Reed.  So  that  if  you  import  30,000,000  poimds  of  this 
ikacco,  that  would  mean  $30,000,000  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
IP  American  consumer  in  order  that  you  gentlemen  midit  realize 
>  <*ents  a  pound  profit  on  700,000  pounds,  or  $175,000.  lou  want 
I  to  tax  tne  American  people  $30,000,000  as  a  minimum  in  order 
i&t  you  may  realize  $175,000. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  not  a  fair  statement,  for  this  reason. 
.*>(?nator  Reed.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  fair. 

Mr.  .Vram.  I  stated  that  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other  side 
'*>  A  maximum  of  50  cents  a  pound.     There  is  no  tobacco  brought 
ito  this  country  and  sold  at  such  a  .figure,  even  before  putting  the 
u^*f  on  it,  which  is  now  35  cents  a  pound. 
vnator  Reed.  It  is  less  than  50  ? 

Mr.  .Vram.  Sometimes  it  is  less  than  50,  at  the  point  of  production, 
ut  i»nly  two  or  three  manufacturers  can  ^et  it  at  that  price, 
^nator  Reed.  You  said  that  was  the  highest. 
Mr.  Aram.  That  is  the  highest  cost  of  production  over  there. 
S»nator  Reed.  I  asked  you  for  the  cost  of  production  abroad  plus 
^ping  and  plus  tariff,  and  you  said  it  was  the  highest  price. 
Mr.  \ram,  I  have  no  information  on  shipping.     I  have  information 
on  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
M'*'ion.    That  is  the  highest  figure.     Some  is  less  than  that  when  the 
^^<xo  comes  to  this  country  and  before  the  duty  of  35  cents  is  paid, 
»•«»  when  it  goes  to  the  independent  manufacturer  he  can  not  get  it  at 
*«»*h  a  price. 

Senator  Reed.  You  certainly  misunderstood  my  question,  or  I 
^*d  to  ask  it  clearly. 
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Mr.  Aram.  I  am  trying  to  understand  it. 

Senator  Reed.  The  price  of  this  tobacco  after  it  has  been  shipoc 
to  this  country  and  after  it  has  been  marketed  is  50  cents,  as  I  undn 
stood  you  to  say.  The  market  price,  I  understood  you  to  say,  \n 
50  cents. 

Mr.  Aram..  That  is  not  my  statement.  I  said  the  cost  of  produi 
tion  on  the  other  side  was  50  cents  for  the  highest  figure.  That  is  tl 
actual  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer  on  the  other  side.  I  har^i 
way  of  knowing  what  the  transportation  rates  and  the  insur&n 
charges,  etc.,  are,  because  we  are  not  engaged  in  the  marketing  or  it 
porting  of  foreign  tobacco. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  many  of  t! 
independents  could  not  buy  the  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Not  on  the  same  terms  as  two  or  three  manufacturers  i 

Senator  Smoot.  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  Do  you  mean  th 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  or  in  the  terms  ?  | 

Mr.  Aram.  A  difference  in  the  price.  It  costs  much  more  for  t 
independent  manufacturer  to  buy  the  Turkish  tobacco  than  it  do 
two  or  three  of  the  large  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  Turkish  tobacco  just  as  good  as  tl 
Turkish  tobacco  that  they  import  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  don't  they  come  to  you  to  buy  it,  then? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  could  not  buy  more  than  a  bale  a  month. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your    independent    manufacturers     amount 
nothing  in  the  trtade,  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  Aram.  There  are  none. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  why  do  you  talk  about  independent  manufn 
turers  and  large  manufacturers  ? 

Air.  Aram.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not  there*  The  supp 
is  controlled  and  when  they  want  it  they  have  to  pay  heavy  for  t 
When  I  spoke  of  independent  manufacturers  I  meant  that  wo  ha 
a  great  many  men  who  make  cigarettes  by  hand  for  private  trade  oj 
for  clubs,  etc.  They  pay  the  highest  prices.  But  their  capacilv 
very  small.  We  can  not  deliver  one  bale  of  tobacco  to  a  manufa 
turer  and  support  our  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  more  than  they  get  from  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  don't  get  from  Turkey.  They  get  it  in  New  Yo 
from  the  importing  subsidiary  companies  of  the  big  five. 

Senator  Reed.  No  more  than  they  get  from  one  of  their  factorie 

Mr.  Aram.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  tariff  under  the  old  law? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  has  been  35  cents,  classed  as  filler  tobacco. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  unstenmied  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Unstemmed. 

Senator  McLean.  That  represents  the  duty  up  to  the  enacting' 
of  the  emergency  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  are  not  in  the  emergency  tariff.  It  is  in  the  p 
manent  tariff.  We  wish  we  were  in  the  emergency.  Our  farmers  « 
broke,  including  myself.  We  had  to  sell  our  house  last  summ 
because  all  we  have  is  in  tobacco  and  I  had  to  come  here  to  gel  i\ 
tariff.     If  the  permanent  tariff  doesn't  pass  before  long,  there  will 
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good  many  farmers  of  my  section,  not  only  the  tobacco  growers, 
it  others  who  will  have  to  sell  their  houses  or  whatever  they  can  to 
re  on.  We  have  been  at  our  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  raise  money 
pay  the  warehouse  charges  that  have  been  coming  due  from 
onth  to  month  on  the  association  tobacco.  I  went  to  the  War 
inance  Corporation  and  arranged  for  a  loan.  They  were  very  nice 
» mp  and  wanted  to  help.  According  to  the  war  finance  law  we 
id  to  get  a  valuation  on  oiu*  tobacco  in  New  York  warehouses  and  a 
ew  York  banker  undertook  to  get  that  valuation.  This  was  only, 
ro  months  ago.  I  was  sitting  in  that  banker's  office  when  he  called 
)  the  big  manufacturers  right  in  my  presence  and  asked  them  as 
•  the  man^et  value  of  our  tobacco.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  not 
orth  more  l^an  15  cents  and  yet  the  manufacturer  who  made  that 
Atement  was  at  that  very  time  in  negotiations  with  me  trying  to 
li  our  tobacco  for  40  cents,  but  they  would  not  make  the  offer  in 
riting.  They  knew  we  were  hard  pressed  by  a  small  bank  in 
ali/omia  and  they  also  knew  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  that 
ley  could  buy  that  tobacco  at  their  own  price.  We  could  not  get 
je  valuation  because  there  are  only  four  or  five  companies  in  me 
inited  States  who  can  buy  tobacco  in  any  quantities.  That  is  where 
le  fanners  stand.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  bank  in  California 
lat  has  loaned  some  money  to  the  members  of  our  association,  and 
le  loan  has  been  due  for  two  years.  This  bank  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
ssociation,  but  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  oecause  all  their 
loney  is  tied  up  in  agricultural  products  that  is  not  selling.  Here  is  a 
Jiter  and  I  will  let  it  tell  its  own  story: 

Bank  op  Esparto, 
Esparto  J  Calif.,  July  7,  1921. 
Ir.  Alfred  Aram, 
^'<sr€  of  Congressman  Curry ,  )fVashingtqnf  D.  C. 

DcAR  Sir:  I  hate  to  write  hard-luck  stories,  but  I  am  going  to  beg  of  you  to  leave 
othii^  undone  to  give  us  the  relief  that  we  are  praying  for,  and  that  we  so  sorely 
p«i  It  is  a  wonder  that  we  keep  open.  If  we  could  get  the  tobacco  money,  wo 
trjid  u^tan  find  that  life  was  worth  living. 

U  a  impoosible  to  predict  what  will  come  to  us  if  we  have  to  wait  much  longer  for 
ikerdid  that  Uie  sale  of  the  tobacco  will  bring. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  O.  Wyatt,  President. 

As  to  how  farmers  are  situated  now  I  am  going  to  insert  another 
rtter  that  brings  the  situation  right  up  to  date.  That  also  tells  the 
torv  without  any  further  comment. 

O'GoRMAN,  Battle  &  Vandivbr, 

New  York  City,  December  2,  1921. 
u^H)  Aram,  Esq., 

ffoUl  AshUm,  New  York  City. 

I*s%B  Mr.  Aram:  I  have  received  word  from  Mr.  Quinn  to-day  that  he  has  received 
kltttetfiom  the  Fresno  Bank  in  answer  to  his  letter  in  which  they  refuse  to  be  guided 
0  3«  9ui;ge8ti(ms  and  recommendations  in  the  matter  but  direct  him  to  enter  judg- 
Jf^%  issue  execution  to  the  sheriff,  and  have  the  tobacco  levied  upon  and  sold  in 
»» r?fulir  way.  Under  these  circumstances  of  course  Mr.  Quinn  is  powerless  to  do 
Rnhing  but  to  follow  out  the  directions  which  he  has  received. 

*  *>  not  see  anything  that  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  think  you  had 
M^Vf  covoe  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Addison  A.  Van  Tine. 
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The  money  we  owe  to  this  bank,  is  {15,000,  and  the  tobacco  that 
they  have  ordered  attached  has  cost  our  farmers  over  $200,000  U) 
grow,  and  we  can't  raise  the  $15,000  to  release  our  tobacco.     I  hav*^ 

f;one  into  every  bank  that  didn't  have  a  lock  on  their  door^  but  I 
ound  out  that  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks  now  on  agricultural 
products  is  iinpossible. 

Senator  McLean.  The  filler  tariflF  is  35  cents.? 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  the  wrapper  tobacco.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  cigar  tobacco.    This  is  strictly  cigarette  tobacco. 

Senator  McLean.  But  you  have  been  doing  business  under  thf 
rate  of  35  cents  a  pound  for  the  imported  tobacco  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  are  under  that  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Before  I  go  further  I  will  ask  you  this:  Has  the 
price  of  the  foreign  product  varied  vei*y  much  in  the  last  year  t 

Mr.  Aram.  Do  you  mean  the  leaf  tooacco  ? 

Senator  McLean.  I  mean  the  tobacco  used  for  cigarettes.  Whal 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  war  on  that  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  During  the  war  the  price  was  higher,  but  the  manu- 
facturers could  not  get  much  because  of  the  absence  of  ships  on  tbi* 
high  seas.  They  grew  the  tobacco  in  China  and  it  cost  them  vcrv 
httle. 

Senator  McLean.  And  since  the  war  how  has  it  been  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  has  been  very  low. 

Senator  McLean.  And  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  cigarette 
has  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  McLean.  So  the  matter  of  the  tariff  has  not  affected  th* 
consumer  very  much  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  No.  It  never  has  on  any  kind  of  smokes.  If  there  i? 
any  saving  the  manufacturer  keeps  it.  If  there  is  any  increase  ht 
passes  it  and  more  on  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  McLean.  The  dealers  have  gotten  their  production  at 
less  price  and  they  have  doubled  the  price  of  the  cigarettes. 

Senator  Reed.  Does  the  chart  which  you  have  there  show  that 
cigarette  prices  have  been  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  doubled. 

Senator  Reed.  They  have  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  The  price  has  been  increased  considerably. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  they  been  increased  in  pnce  since  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  My  understanding  is  that  they  have  been  increjistnl 
Yes;  I  believe  the  price  is  nearly  double  on  some  cigarettes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Since  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  ? 

Senator  McLean.  I   do   not  want   to   make   any  misstatemenr 
Perhaps  I  exaggerated  when  I  said  the  price  had  doubled.    I  do  n«  t 
know  anjrthing  about  that,  but  I  assume  that  the  price  has  iacreasoii 
with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  other  things. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  it  has  kept  abreast  with  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Parker.  Some  brands  of  cigarettes  have  increased  in  pno.. 
They  increased  in  price  when  the  tax  came  along*    There  was  an 
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crease  in  price  for  the  packages  of  20,  but  there  has  not  been  an 
crease  since  1920,  and  the  present  tendency  is  downward.  They 
ive  recently  reduced  the  price. 

Senator  McLean.  You  stated  this  morning,  I  think,  that  the  price 
the  cigarette  filled  with  Turkish  tobacco  was  2  or  3  cents  apiece, 
I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  the  Pall  Mall  and  the  high-grade  Egyptian 
eities. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  price  of  the  PaU  Mall  has  not  been  increased 
10  years.    It  was  25  cents  to  the  consumer  for  a  package  of  10. 
I  some  stores  thev  sell  for  30  cents  for  a  package  of  10  but,  generally 
leaking,  they  sell  for  25  cents. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  increase  was  made  in  the  tax  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  From  $1.25  to  S3. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  3  mills  to  the  cigarette. 
Mr.  Parker.  But  there  was  no  increase  made  in  that  price. 
Senator  McLean.  The  price  of  the  cigarette  is,  at  the  present  time. 
Dm  2.5  to  3  cents  apiece  ? 
Mr.  Pabker.  Yes;  and  always  has  been. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  take  the  Camel,  the  real  cigarette.  What 
)€s  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Twenty  for  10  cents.    The  tax  was  increased  from 
1 .25  to  J3.     The  Virginia  and  the  hurley  tobaccos  all  went  up. 
t  one  time  they  reached  a  point  of  20  cents  to  the  consumer. 
Tlie  manufacturers  of  Camels  have  comparatively  recently  made 
durtions. 

With  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  tobacco,  the  American  Tobacco 
0.  got  out  20  for  15  cents.  The  Lorillard  Tobacco  Co.  has  gotten 
ii  a  brand  that  goes  to  the  consumer  for  20  for  15  cents.  The  ad- 
KDce  reached  its  peak  in  1918  and  during  1921  it  has  been  on  the 
ecJine. 

Senator  Reed.  What  have  you  to  say  about  these  people  in  Cali- 
»niia  who  say  that  the  large  dealers  will  not  buy  that  California 
>h*rco  I 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  no  justification  for  it.  It  may  be  true  that 
irpe  manufacturers  having  an  organization  in  Turkey  can  save 
)mething  on  their  tobacco.  But  these  organizations  are  separate 
r^aipeting  organizations.  The  American  lobacco  Co.  buys  some 
i^^^gh  its  own  organization  and  picks  up  some  through  importers, 
QS  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  condition  that  I  know  of  where 
Dv  manufacturer  has  any  motive  or  purpose  except  to  get  the  raw 
uterial  that  will  suit  his  brand  as  well  as  ne  can  get  it. 
Mr.  Aram.  It  was  stated  this  morning  that  the  manufacturers 
rifd  to  raise  this  tobacco  in  different  States  and  they  became  con- 
ui«ed  that  the  tobacco  could  not  be  grown  in  California.  The 
u;  that  they  went  to  Colorado  to  raise  it  as  the  manufacturers' 
5pr«cntative  stated  this  morning  indictates  that  they  know  nothing 
bout  growing  tobacco.  High  humidity,  even  temperature,  and  foff 
'  night  are  prime  essentials  for  the  growing  of  this  tobacco,  ana 
Colorado  boasts  these  characteristics  of  climate  it  has  escaped 
ttr  attention-  The  manufacturers  went  out  there  and  encouraged 
bf  industrr  as  long  as  it  was  grown  as  a  side  issue  and  the  farmers, 
B I  said  awhile  asro  were  willing  to  sell  it  for  whatever  they  were  offered 
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for  it.  The  policy  of  the  manufacturers  changed  and  they  then  oppo?^ 
the  progress  of  this  industry  in  California,  as  Mr.  Parker  stated— 
and  ne  was  correct — in  about  1910.  Now  that  change  was  brouehtl 
about  in  this  way:  In  about  1909  or  1910  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  manuf arn 
turers,  and  it  was  decided  that  with  the  establishment  of  this  indite 
try  in  California  it  would  not  be  quite  to  their  liking  that  therr 
should  be  a  source  of  the  raw  product  which  would  be  open  to  any- 
one and  where  anyone  could  get  it  on  equal  terms.  It  would  nevrr 
do  to  give  the  small  manufacturer  a  chance.  As  to  quality « I  don  ' 
believe  there  has  ever  been  any  industry  in  the  United  States,  be  ;• 
agricultural  or  industrial,  producing  a  competing  article  with  ai 
foreign  article  but  what  the  interests  making  money  on  impon^i 
have  come  down  here  to  Congress  and  raised  a  question  of  quaiitv. 
A  few  years  ago  they  said  it  was  impossible  to -grow  long  stapVi 
cotton  in  Arizona.  Well,  they  are  not  only  growing  long  staple! 
cotton  in  Arizona,  but  they  are  growing  a  better  cotton  than  th- 
imported,  and  it  may  interest  this  committee  that  the  last  Unit^^i 
States  Census  report  shows  that  the  State  of  Arizona  is  showing  i 
greater  percentaffe  of  increase  in  population  than  any  other  Slat* 
m  the  Union.  If  you  go  down  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Anzona  ana 
see  the  transformation  they  have  worked  out  of  the  dry  desert  yoc 
will  easily  understand  how  this  increase  of  population  came  aboot. 
If  it  had  been  left  to  the  gentlemen  interested  in  cheap  imports*: 
cotton,  Salt  River  Valley  would  still  be  a  desert.  In  1904  th^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a  report  ba<<  1 
on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Marcus  Floyd,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  wrapp-  r 
tobacco,  represented  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculturf 
at  that  exposition.  In  that  report  the  department  urged  that  ituf 
United  States  should  ultimately  become  independent  of  all  forei^ 
tobaccos  and  that  there  was  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we  shoulu 
not  go  to  work  and  produce  all  the  different  kinds  of  tobacco  that  nrr 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world.  Did  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
could  grow  these  various  kinds  of  tobaccos  without  a  protect jve 
tariff  ?  We  have  gone  to  work  and  produced  this  so-called  "Turkish 
tobacco.  We  have  an  industry  that  must  be  protected.  The  manu- 
facturers come  along  and  oppose  the  tariff  that  is  already  written  tn 
the  bill.  What  have  the  manufacturers  ever  done  to  promote  anv 
branch  of  the  tobacco  industry?  What  have  they  aone  for  thf 
tobacco  industry  in  the  South?  What  have  they  done  for  the  con- 
sumers, except  to  exploit  them  and  charge  them  all  they  can.  giviru' 
as  little  as  they  can  ?  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  to  tliis  talk  nhow, 
quality.  If  there  is  any  such  question  in  the  minds  of  the  memU-r. 
of  this  committee,  the  California  farmers  will  submit  their  tobacc«>  w 
any  fair  test  that  the  committee  may  suggest. 

It  was  said  awhile  ago  that  on  these  700,000  pounds  of  tobaccf>  mc 
want  to  raise  a  tax  ^  $30,000,000  or  so  on  the  American  piibh«. 
although  the  Senator  raising  the  question  misunderstood  my  state- 
ment on  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Levant  and  followed  an  «irn»- 
neous  method  of  computing.  I  wish  to  state  this,  that  we  are  not  try* 
ing  to  raise  the  taxes  on  the  public.  We  want  adequate  tariflt  pn>tc«  - 
tion  and  we  can  raise  all  tne  tobacco  that  the  United  States  C40 
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consume  of  that  type.  As  to  raising  the  taxes  on  the  smoker,  there 
is  about  10  per  cent  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  the  average  blended 
:'igarette.  We  know  that.  If  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  there 
a  no  import  figure  shown  for  the  amount  needed. 

If  we  distribute  this  $1  per  poimd  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  used  in 
the  average  bleiided  cigarette,  the  increase,  if  it  is  to  pass  on  to  the 
n)nsumer,  would  amount  to  thirty-two  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
pa':kage  of  20  blended  cigarettes.  But,  giving  a  protective  tarin  to 
this  tobacco  is  not  going  to  mean  an  increase  to  the  consumer  unless 
the  manufacturer  wishes  it  so.  Tariff  and  taxes  have  no  effect  on  the 
consumer  provided  there  is  competition  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution. What  the  tobacco  growers  and  the  consumers  of  this 
country  need  is  real  competition  among  the  manufacturers.  There 
an?  three  individuals  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the  manu- 
facttu'e  and  distribution  of  tobacco  products.  They  are  known  as  the 
'tobacco  triplets."  If  some  day  they  should  go  on  a  vacation  with- 
out leaving  their  forwarding  address,  the  manufacturers  and  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  of  tobacco  products  in  the  United  States  would  not 
know  wnere  to  report  to  their  chiefs. 

We  have  made  several  investigations  with  the  collaboration  of 
Jr-veral  of  our  consuls  in  foreign  countries. 

In  England  the  consumer  buys  a  cigarette  made  entirely  of  Vir- 
|?nia  tobacco  which  is  shipped  out  oi  this  country.  The  British 
manufacturer  pays  freight,  insurance,  and  so  on,  and  pays  a  very 
liiph  dutjr,  which  is  mudi  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States,  and 
Vet  the  cigarette  sells  for  practically  the  same  price  that  the  American 
c»>nsumer  pays  for  it  in  this  countrv.  Competition  in  England  keeps 
the  price  down  in  spite  of  very  high  taxes. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  taxes  being  high  on  the 
tfil)acco  industry  in  the  United  States.  On  investigation  we  found 
that  the  American  smoker  is  taxed  less  on  his  tobacco  and  gets  less 
for  his  naoney  than  the  people  in  any  other  civilized  country  where 
tobacco  18  not  a  Government  monopoly,  and  as  to  the  farmers  who 
pmduce  the  tobacco,  they  are  dependent  on  what  the  manufacturer 
mav  wish  to  pay  them. 

Here  is  a  statement  that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal ; 

manufIcturers  accumulate  cash. 

^'  a  resalt  of  lower  leaf  prices,  cigarette  manufacturers  are  accumulating  lar^e 
IjiMtitiee  of  cjirfi.  It  is  officially  estimated  that  one  of  the  big  manufacturers  pur- 
'Wfed  ite  supply  of  toliacco  at  something  like  $20,000,000  leas  than  it  cost  in  1«19. 
Tiii*  lisnire  exceeds  the  manufacturing  profit  of  any  cigarette  concern  last  year  and  is 
'-^y  i5  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  five  most  important  manufacturers. 

Tuese  $20,000,000  represent  money  that  belonged  to  the  farmers, 
cj"iM»y  that  the  manufacturer  should  have  paid  and  did  not  pay  to 
'^  farmer.    Did  any  of  it  pass  on  to  the  consumer  ? 

If  this  increase  in  tariff  is  going  to  mean  an  increase  to  the  con- 
^^**r,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  in  Ei^land,  where  the  taxes 
arp  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  the  con- 
'^iimer  pgjrs  practically  the  same  price  or  less  ?  With  respect  to  some 
*"  ihe  American  brands  which  are  manufactured  and  sold  in  this 
^|>untry  and  also  manufactured  and  sold  in  England  after  paying 
W  100  per  cent  higher  tariff,  the  Englishman  pays  1  cent  less  per 
P^kage  of  cigarett^  than  the  man  in  this  country. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  On  an  American  cigarette? 

Mr.  Aram.  Cigarettes  manufactured  in  England  by  the  American 
tobacco  companies,  and  same  identical  brand  sold  here  and  in 
England. 

I  have  telegrams  in  my  pocket  from  our  consuls.  I  also  got  infor- 
mation on  the  various  brands  in  question  from  the  maniiiacturer<: 
themselves.  For  instance,  on  one  brand  of  cigarettes,  I  went  to  the 
export  manager  of  that  particular  cigarette  and  asked  him  what  it 
sold  for  in  England. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Melachrino,  but  it  holds  true  for  Pall  Mall  and  Philip 
Morris  cigarettes,  also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  manufactunr 
pays  twice  as  much  in  taxes  in  England,  the  Englishman  poys  1  cent 
less  for  his  package  of  10  of  these  cigarettes  than  we  pay  here. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  the  ordinary  Government  revenue  <« 
cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  What  kind  of  cigarettes  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Take  those  cigarettes  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Aram.  You  mean  on  tobacco  grown  in  this  country  t 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aram.  $3  per  thousand  internal  revenue. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  there  is  a  stamp  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  In  addition  to  the  $3  revenue  there  is  an  import  duty 
if  the  cigarette  is  made  of  imported  leaf,  but  on  cigarettes  made  of 
American-grown  tobacco  $3  covers  everything.  The  total  Govern- 
ment tax  m  the  United  States  on  cigarettes  made  of  all  imported 
Turkish  tobacco  is  $4.31  per  thousand.  In  England  the  sanu" 
cigarette  pays  a  tax  of  over  $7.35  per  thousand. 

Senator  Reed.  The  import  tax. 

Mr.  Aram.  In  England  there  is  no  tobacco  produced  and  there  is 
no  internal  revenue.     All  the  tax  is  taken  at  the  customs  house. 

Senator  Reed.  And  they  sell  for  less  there  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  For  1  cent  less  than  in  America.  That  is  the  manu- 
facturer's statement  to  me. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  retail  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Perhaps  the  merchant  sells  at  a  less  profit ! 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  Know  what  his  profit  is,  but  m  the  Unite*! 
States  the  manufacturers  control  the  arteries  of  distribution  ak^* 
through  large  chain-store  systems,  and  the  manufacturers  themseke? 
tell  me  that  the  cost  of  distribution  in  the  United  States  is  less  thdji 
in  other  countries.  They  have  things  just  where  they  want  in  this 
country.  As  to  comparative  prices  here  and  in  England  I  have  chiirt^ 
here  which  I  will  pass  for  tne  record.  It  shows  a  comparison  <•( 
taxes  on  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England. 

It  shows  that  cigarettes  made  of  good  Virginia  tobacco  retail  in 
England  at  $10  per  thousand  after  paying  British  taxes  of  $4,00  por 
thousand,  while  the  same  cigarette  retails  in  this  country  for  $10  piT 
thousand,  paying  to  the  United  States  Government  totd  taxes  of  .**^ 
per  thousand.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  is  grown  ai  tl.i 
very  doorsteps  of  tne  American  factories  wliile  the  Engusli  manufa«* 
turcrs  must  pay  ocean  transportation,  insurance,  etc.  It  ii^  ai-^i 
interesting  that  some  of  the  cigarettes  sold  in  England  are  mAnu 
f  actured  by  subsidiaries  of  American  companies.    There  was  soino 
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thing  said  this  morning  about  this  tariff  on  Turkish  tobacco  injuring 
the  tobacco  farmers  oi  the  South.  It  was  attempted  to  show  that 
the  consumption  of  southern  tobaccos  depended  on  the  use  of  Turkish 
tobacco  to  be  blended  in.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  manu- 
facturers show  the  exact  percentage  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  contained 
in  some  of  the  largest  selling  blended  cigarettes.  I  have  been  a 
tobacco  man  all  my  life  and  f  know  that  tnere  is  no  cigarette  more 
delightful  and  tasty  than  good  ripe  Virginia  and  hurley  cigarettes. 
The  manufactiirers  put  that  kind  of  cigarette  on  the  market  in 
England  and  other  countries,  but  in  the  United  States  they  mix  it 
with  *'57  varieties''  of  artificial  flavoring.  They  have  good  reason  for 
doing  that — that  is,  good  reasons  that  suit  their  purpose.  That,  also, 
will  nave  to  be  looked  into  one  of  these  days,  but  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  southern  tobacco  growers  it  is  notmng  short  of  preposterous, 
that  the  American  manuiacturers  of  cigarettes  should  undertake  to 
speak  for  the  tobacco  farmer.  What  the  tobacco  growers — ^growers 
of  any  kind  of  tobacco — ^in  this  coimtry  need  is  real  competition  in 
manufacturing.  The  speaker  for  the  manufactiu*ers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  marketing  of  so-called  blended  cigarettes  started  in 
about  1912.  He  was  right.  What  brought  that  about?  Did  the 
American  smoking  pubUc  get  up  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  a  clear  sky 
and  demand  blended  cigarettes  f  Both  the  smokers  and  the  manu- 
facturers seemed  to  be  getting  along  very  well  with  straight  southern- 
tobacco  cigarettes. 

In  examining  any  condition  or  question  in  connection  with  the 
tobacco  industry  in  the  United  States  anything  that  happened  within 
the  years  of  1910  and  1912  bears  looking  inS)  very  closely.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  United  States  Government  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  activities  of  these  manufacturers,  which  culminated  in 
a  dissolution  order  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1911.  The 
manufacturers  artificially  forced  the  demand  for  the  so-called  blended 
cigarettes  because  they  felt  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  continues  its  interest  in  the  tobacco  situation,  the  United 
States  being  the  largest  tobacco-producing  country,  manufacturing 
would  soon  become  an  open  game.  Then  they  started  to  concen- 
trate and  create  a  demand  for  the  so-called  blended  cigarette.  And 
since  they  control  the  importation  of  these  Turkish  tobaccos  they 
felt  that  would  give  them  some  measure  of  protection  against  manu- 
facturing competition.  The  manufactiu'er's  opposition  to  this  tariff 
on  Turkish  tobacco  is  explained  by  these  facts. 

Senator  Re£d.  May  I  interrupt  you  now  and  ask  you  another 
question  1 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Re£d.  You  said  there  were  9,000  people  employed,  on  the 
average,  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Arah.  Yes;  in  1919. 

Senator  Bxed.  And  they  raised  700,000  pounds  of  tobacco  last 
yeari 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  700,000  production  did  not  require 
^,000  people.  That  was  for  1919,  when  the  production  was  over 
1,500,000  pounds. 

Senator  Rbsd.  Which  you  say  cost  you  $1.25.  That  would  be 
W74,000.    How  would  vou  pay  9,000  men  with  $874,000  ? 

Mr.  Arak.  How  would  I  pay  them  ? 
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Senator  Reed.  Yes.  How  would  you  pay  9,000  men  working  at. 
say,  Jl  per  day.    That  would  not  pay  their  wages  at  $1  per  day. 

Mr.  Abam.  I  do  not  know  what  these  men  received,  but  we  di(l  not 
have  9,000  men  engaged  in  1920.  Our  association  is  conducted  in 
this  way:  Our  farmers  raise  tobacco  imder  the  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  to  the  method  of  production.  The  tobacco  is  taken  to  the 
association's  warehouses,  and  a  man  goes  to  New  York  to  try  to  sell 
it  as  best  he  can,  and  they  are  paid  pro  rata  on  what  they  get.  In  the 
last  three  years  they  have  not  received  anything. 
.  Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  think  they  have  that  many  men  because 
it  would  not  pav  them. 

Mr.  Aram.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  a  great  many  men. 
But  the  1920  production  of  700,000  pounds  did  not  require  9,0(Ki 
people.  That  was  for  1919,  when  we  produced  over  1,500,000  pounds, 
and  most  of  these  employees  are  part  time  only. 

Senator  Reed.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  spoke  of  3,000  acres  of  land.  Where  does  that 
land  lie  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Do  you  mean  the  exact  location  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Generally  speaking.  Is  it  scattered  all  over  the 
State  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  it  rich  land  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is  not.     It  is  not  grown  on  rich  land. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  poor  land  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  raise  anything  besides  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  have  not  so  far.  The  best  land  is  the  land  which 
heretofore  has  been  used  for  grazing;  that  is,  rocky,  sloping,  loose 
soil.  That  is  the  reason  the  State  of  California  has  gone  behmd  this 
thin^  and  wants  a  tariff.  It  is  because  there  is  plenty  of  tiiis  land 
whiwi  can  not  be  put  to  productive  use  except  for  tnis  kmd  of  tobacco. 
I  have  requests  here  from  the  chambers  of  conmierce  of  21  counties, 
farmers'  organizations,  and  from  other  public  organizations  and 
several  editorials  from  newspapers  stating  that  Cali&mia  needs  this 
industry  because  it  puts  to  productive  use  the  type  of  land  that  we 
can  not  make  use  of  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Reed.  What  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  From  $100  to  J250  an  acre — some  is  worth  more  and 
some  less. 

Senator  Reed.  The  land,  then,  is  not  good  to  do  anything  else 
with? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is  not  good  for  anything  else  except  grazing. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  a  high  figure,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  what  we  are  paying. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  paying  that  for  land  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.  This  tooacco  being  grown  on  hillsides  there  are 
numerous  ravines,  gulleys,  steep  banks  of  the  ravines,  and  other 
waste  area  that  can  not  be  cultivated,  and  the  cost  of  the  oitire  land 
must  be  charged  against  a  productive  area  only. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  asking  for  a  tariff  of  SI  per  pound  on 
the  Turkish  tobacco  ? 
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Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  asking  that  there  be  no  change  in  the 
Fordney  rate. 

Senator  Watson.  On  the  theory  that  you  can  raise  and  are  raising 
ruridsh  tobacco  which  you  want  to  be  protected  from  imported 
Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  YeS|  sir.  We  have  an  established  industry  that  has 
.»Tcry  claim  to  protection — in  fact,  it  can  not  survive  without  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  want  the  Turkish-tobacco  industry  pro- 
jected ?  These  gentlemen  say  that  you  are  not  raising  it,  and  you 
»y  you  are.     They  say  that  they  can  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  that  is  what  tney  say. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  propose  to  prove  your  position? 
Ifou  say  they  can  use  it  and  they  say  they  can  not.  How  do  you 
propose  to  show  that  it  can  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  did  use  it  as  long  as  they  could  get  it  at  their 
>wn  jSgure-  Here  is  a  pamphlet  pubhshed  by  the  American  Tobacco 
3o.  in  1909.  It  goes  into  detail  and  tells  the  farmers  how  they 
should  raise  the  Turkish-type  tobacco.  They  have  a  statement  here 
to  the  effect  that  the  thing  is  an  absolute  success  and  that  it  is  an 
esUblished  industry. 

Senator  Rebd.  What  year  was  that  i 

Mr.  Aram.  1909. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  they  say  it  is  a  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  The  entire  pamphlet  is  on  Turkish  tobacco.  I  have 
a  letter  here  from  Gaston  &  Co.,  importers  and  brokers  of  Turkish 
tobacco.  Tliey  are  also  small  manufacturers.  It  is  dated  New 
York,  August  20,  1917,  and  is  signed  James  G.  Gaston,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  of  August  2  received,  also  the  samples.  I  am  very  well 
pleued  with  the  quality  and  I  will  buv  all  the  tobacco,  more  or  less  than  60,000 
pounds,  so  please  write  me  a  letter,  and  tell  me  what  price  do  you  consider  right 
lor  this  year's  crop  and  when  the  tobacco  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  New  York. 

I  hope  yott  will  grant  me  a  reasonable  price  so  we  will  be  able  to  do  business  this 
year. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  I  am,  etc. 

I  have  another  letter  here  which  speaks  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Kahaya, 
president  of  the  Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York.  ITiis 
company  makes  all  Turkish-tobacco  purchases  for  the  Camel  ciga- 
rettes. 

TuRLOCK,  Calip.,  April  tS,  1921. 
Mr.  Ai.rBBO  Aram,  Fremo,  Calif, 

Dkab  8ia:  In  reply  to  yoiur  request  concerning  certain  interview  with  Mr.  Kahaya, 
president  of  the  Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co.  of  New  York,  I  beg  to  state  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  December,  1917,  or  in 
tbe  month  of  January,  1918,  that  Mr.  Kahaya  examined  our  tobaccos  in  Santa  Clara 
County  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  oi  gentlemen  declared  that  our  California- 
grown  Torkish  tobacco  was  a  distinct  success,  in  color,  size,  aroma,  and  oily  quality 
<2ui  body  oi  the  leaf.  I  remember  that  he  expressed  great  enthusiasm,  and  further 
*lded  on  his  return  from  the  Orient  he  would  be  ready  to  invest  millions  in  our 
Olifomia-grown  Turkish  tobacco. 

.  Hawpver,  I  believe  Mr.  Kahaya's  expert  opinion  subsequently  appeared  in  an 
uitcnriew  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  some  time  later.    That  opinion  was 
Very  flatUnng  to  the  California  product. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Abakelian  Bros.  &  Co. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  when  they  were  spending  money  t 
develop  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  during  the  time  when  they  were  making  raoiit 
buying  the  farmers'  crop  at  confiscatory  prices.  They  did  not  c 
out  there  to  develop  the  industry.  Tney  came  out  there  after 
industry  had  started  and  came  there  to  put  it  where  they  wanted 
but  the  farmers  would  not  stand  for  it.  For  instance,  when  the  t 
came  to  deliver  the  tobacco  to  the  buyer  the  farmer  was  infoma 
that  he  must  deliver  it  to  the  company  warehouse  at  Merced.  No^ 
this  town  happened  to  be  60  miles  from  the  tobacco-growing  sectio 
There  was  not  a  poimd  of  tobacco  grown  within  less  than  60  mile* 
Merced.  The  farmers  would  protest.  Some  would  refuse  to  do  a 
others  would  deliver.  When  the  tobacco  arrived  at  the  warehcm 
the  farmer  was  then  told  what  he  would  get  for  his  tobacco. 

After  spending  several  days  to  pack  and  cart  his  tobacco  to  th 
distance  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  cart  it  back  another  60  nul< 
and  so  he  let  them  have  it  at  their  own  price.  After  awhile  ti 
farmers  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  There  wr 
protest  meetings.  The  chambers  *of  commerce  of  the  various  Ji 
tricts  had  to  consider  the  situation,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  peop 
was  so  aroused  that  it  was  not  the  safest  thing  to  go  through  tbf 
districts  and  be  known  as  manufacturers'  agents.  The  manuucturd 
stayed  there  as  long  as  the  loot  lasted  and  discontinued  only  becad 
outraged  pubUc  opinion  would  no  longer  tolerate  their  tactics  and  t 
manufacturers  were  convinced  that  the  supply  could  not  be  c^ 
trolled.  Only  a  tobacco  farmer  knows  the  imperial  arrogance  of  t 
tobacco  buyer  and  his  chief,  and  yet  these  men  come  down  h* 
before  Congress  and  state  without  blushing  that  they  went  out 
California  to  try  to  develop  the  industry. 

Senator  MoOumber.  You  have  had  12  years  since  then  to  demo 
strate  that. 

Mr.  Aram.  As  to  the  Quality,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  get  sarapi 
of  both  imported  and  aomestic-grown  tobacco  and  make  any  ^ 
to  satisfy  tnis  committee,  if  anj  doubt  exists. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  thmk  that  any  smoker  who  would  use 
for  a  month  could  not  tell  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  There  is  no  smoker  in  the  coimtry  who  can  tell  t 
difference.  The  manufacturer  himself  can  not  tell  it.  I  have  tri 
it  on  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  is  it  they  can  not  sell  it  for  as  p.» 
a  price,  if  they  can  make  a  cigarette  that  tne  smoker  can  not  t^ll ' 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is,  the  American-grown  tobacco  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aram.  They  can  and  they  have  used  it,  but  the  domes 
product  cost  more  than  the  imported.  They  would  lose  money 
they  used  our  tobacco,  especially  now  when  the  imported  article 
going  around  begging  for  a  buyer.  The  question  of  quality  that  i 
manufacturers  have  raised  is  not  sincere.  It  is  a  question  of  i 
domestic  costing  more  than  the  imported  and  also  of  encoura^ni! 
source  of  supplv  which  they  can  not  control.  J 

Senator  McCJumber.  With  a  great  many  it  seems  to  be  a  ouo^tj 
whether  or  not  it  will  measure  up  in  quality  with  the  Turkish  ^ 
bacco. 
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Mr.  Aram.  We  will  dispose  of  that  question  by  the  method  that  I 
>poke  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  to  your  satisfaction,  but  can 
you  satisfy  the  buying  public  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  think  the  buying  public  can  tell  the  difference 
between  third-rate  and  first-rate  Turkish  tobacco,  to  sav  nothing  of 
tobacco  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  the  manufactiu*er  wno  says  that 
this  is  not  Turkish  tobacco;  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  wants 
to  be  judge,  jury,  and  prosecuting  attorney  all  at  once.  As  to 
satisfying  the  public,  we  may  yet  go  into  manufacturing,  and  the 
public  will  give  its  verdict  soon  enough.  About  two  months  ago  I 
made  a  few  hundred  cigarettes  by  hand.  It  was  from  tobacco  that 
ihe  association  has  in  New  York  warehouses.  I  gave  some  of  these 
cigarettes  to  Congressman  Free  of  California.  A  few  days  after  that 
he  was  in  a  banquet  in  Chicago  and  passed  one  of  these  cigarettes 
to  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  him.  He  happened  to  be  a  fastidious 
Turki8h--cigarette  smoker  and  immediately  mquired  of  Mr.  Free  as 
to  where  he  could  buy  these  cigarettes.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
talk  i>f  the  manufacturers  about  the  quality.  They  were  after  it 
hard  enough  when  they  could  get  it  on  their  own  terms. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Your  position  is  then,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  these  manufacturers,  these  large  manufactuirers,  who  can  afford 
to  buy  in  lai^e  quantities,  are  refusing  to  buy  your  product  simply 
in  order  to  destroy  the  business;  that  they  really  tnink  it  is  just 
as  good  as  the  other,  but  they  do  not  desire  to  purchase  it,  but  want 
to  drive  you  out  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  don't  they  buy  it,  if  it  is  just  as 
good? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  can  not  sell  it  for  the  same  price  that  the  im- 

Eorted  leaf  costs  them.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  have  to  get  out  of 
iisiness.  We  can  not  do  it  for  the  same  price.  So  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  concerned,  if  I  were  the  manufacturer  I  would  not  buy 
the  American-grown  Turkish  tobacco  and  pay  more  for  it  if  I  could 
get  the  imported  article  for  less. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  say  that  the  imported  article,  without 
paying  duty,  will  cost  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  More  than  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  will  be  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  we  will  say  75  cents.  Then  you  would 
liave  to  add  35  cents  duty  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.' 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  make  $1.10. 

ilr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  get  $1.10  can  you  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  ask  again  the  last  part  of  Senator  Watson's 
question.  You  say  that  the  American  tobacco  combination,  or 
tlie  big  manufacturers — I  will  refer  to  them  by  the  most  offensive 
name  I  can  think  of — ^will  not  buy  yoiu*  tobacco  although  it  has 
Sone  down  to  nothing,  and  the  reason  they  will  not  buy  your  tobacco 
is  that  they  want  to  put  you  out  of  business  i 

81527— 22— fiCH  6 i 
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Mr.  Aram.  Not  necessarily;  I  did  not  say  that.  Our  tobacnr 
has  not  gone  down  to  nothing.     We  insist  on  a  fair  price. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  Now,  suppo^^ 
you  put  $1  per  pound  tariff  on  it.  They  are  still  actuated  bv  th» 
same  motive.  How  are  you  going  to  make  them  buy  your  tooacco 
Why  wouldn't  they  buy  the  foreign  tobacco,  as  they  do  now,  aiu 
refuse  to  buy  your  tobacco  and  charge  the  American  consumer  a  littl 
more  for  the  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Tne  Question  as  to  Cahfomia  tobacco — that  is,  as  t 
whether  they  would  buy  or  not — came  when  they  realised  tJiat  <>u 
tobacco  was  costing  more  than  the  imported  product,  and  they  ^f 
wind  of  the  fact  that  we  wanted  a  tariflF.  What  they  wanted  l 
prevent,  and  what  they  have  tried  to  bring  about  for  several  years 
IS  that  we  should  have  no  industry  to  talk  about  and  ask  pit)te< 
tion  for.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  tariff  for  protection  and  the  cob 
in  this  country  and  the  cost  on  the  other  side  is  equalized,  tten  v 
can  sell.  They  will  buy  it.  Capital  has  no  country  and  Ao  faTorittf 
There  is  nothmg  personal  in  the  manufacturers'  attitude.  JBut  I# 
us  assume  that  even  after  the  costs  here  and  abroad  have 
equalized  they  will  not  buy.  We  consume  over  55,OO0,000j 
cigarettes  a  year  in  this  country.  About  85  per  cent  of  that  c<^: 
sumption  is  represented  by  the  so-called  blended  cigarettes.  Wh 
is  there  not  one  manufacturer  outside  of  the  big  five  makhig  blende 
cigarettes  ? 

The  reason  is,  when  an  indei)endent  operates  on  a  scale  where 
needs  lar^e  quantities  of  Turkish  tobacco  he  gets  into  hot  WhU 
The  supply  is  controlled.     If  the  manufacturer  is  sufficiently  shor 
sighted — ^which  I  don't  believe  he  is — not  to  buy  the  domestic  !» 
wnen  it  can  be  given  to  him  at  an  advantage  over  the  importe 
through  better  quality,  grading,  etc.,  he  will  be  exposing  himself ' 
competition  in  the  manufacturing  field.     I  look  to  see  the  time  wiw 
the  tobacco  farmers'  cooperatives  will  follow  their  product  from  fi« 
to  consumer,  giving  a  fair  smoke  at  a  fair  price.     So,  once  you  eqiu 
ize  the  cost  here  and  abroad,  you  can  trust  the  American  farmer 
fight  his  battles.     Tobacco  growers'  cooperatives  selling  their  o? 
manufactured  brands  and  teuing  the  public  why  they  were  driven 
manufacture  will  make  mighty  good  reading,  and  I  don't  belie^ 
the  present  manufacturing  interests  have  any  stomach  for  it. 
believe,  however,  that  is  coming  in  spite  of  what  they  may  do, 
will  be  the  first  time  the  American  public  will  get  an  honeet*smoke 
a  fair  price.     There  is  too  much  advertising  humbug  and  not  enc»i£ 
value  given  in  the  tobacco  business  as  it  is  conducted  now. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  that  the  little  fellow  ife  not  buying,  ^ 
the  big  fellow  will  not  buy  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  will  later  on.  We  can.  not  live  on  the  little  U 
low^s  business. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  not  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Because  now  we  can  not  sell  in  competition,  with  i 
imported  leaf;  when  we  have  a  protective  tariflF,  it  will  be  a  differs 
story. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  read  these  figures  to  you:  In  1918  v 
raised  870,000  pounds;  in  1919,  1,525,000  pounds;  in  1920,  700,0 
pounds;  and  in  1921,  40,000  pounds.  Now,  if  this  conspiracy  vxi\ 
to  put  you  out  of  business,  and  they  will  not  buy  your  tobacco  at  j 
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i  you  put  a  SI  a  pound  tariff  on  it,  how  are  you  going  to  make 

jm  buy  I 

Mr.  Abam.  We  are  not  going  to  force  anybody  to  buy  our  products. 

)elieve  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  a  while  ago.     The  reason  that  they 

ve  held  back  for  the  last  three  years  from  buying  is  that  the  im- 

rt€d  leaf  is  much  cheaper,  and  also  they  knew  we  were  trjring  to 

restigate  the  cost  of  the  product  on  the  other  side  and  the  cost  of 

r  prwluct,  and  we  were  getting  ready  to  come  before  a  Repubhcan 

ngress  for  protection.     When  the  protection  is  given   tnat  will 

nish. 

Senator  Reed.  Three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  began  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  foresaw  a  Republican  Congress.     You  did 

It  know  threeyears  ago  we  were  going  to  have  one,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  We  were  quite  sure  we  were  going  to  have  one  before 

Senator  Reed.  You  had  better  get  filled  up  this  time  because  you 

e  not  going  to  have  one  next  year.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Aram.  We  will  roll  up  a  majority  in  California,  anyway.     The 

rmers  are  protective  tariff  Republicans. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  pounds  of  tobacco  does  it  take  to 

ake  a  thousand  cigarettes  ? 

Mr,  Aram.  Three  pounds. 

Senator  McLean.  So  that  a  dollar  a  pound  for  the  cost  of  the 

ibacco  in  the  cigarette  would  amount  to  3  mills  for  the  cigarette  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Tobacco  Products  Corpora- 

on,  signed  by  James  A.  Dixon,  in  which  he  says: 

Vt*  app  able  to  buy  tobaccos  that  are  equally  as  good  tobacco  in  quality  as  the  Cali- 
fnia  tobaccos,  of  the  1913  crop,  at  21  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point:  this 
ith  thiP  duty  and  expenses  added  brings  the  cost  of  same  considerably  below  that 
Wh  you  Btate  the  beat  of  your  tobacco  has  cost  to  produce,  and  we  are  therefore 
•^ile  to  consider  entertaining  any  proposistion  to  purchase  these  California  tobaccos 

*  I^'ie  such  as  you  mention.  ' 

Sonator  Reed.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  .VRAM.  February  18,  1918. 

N'nator  Smoot.  That  is  Colorado  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  .\.E.\M.  California  tobacco. 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  Melachrino  Co.,  dated  New  York, 

ovcmber  10,  1916,  in  which  it  states  as  follows: 

•  f'sr  samplea  of  California  tobacco  received  a  few  days  ago.  We  have  e'«^amined 
*"  thoroiighl^T  and  have  also  smoked  cigarettes  from  this  tobacco,  but  hardly  think 
^^  'e  rill  be  interested  at  the  prices  quoted  in  your  telegram. 

Tills  is  the  Melachrino  Co.,  making  one  of  the  highest  grade  Turkish 
ffarettes.  You  will  note  that  they  state  they  have  smoked  the 
*H;ro,  but  there  is  no  objection  or  even  mention  of  anything  about 
■i^lity.  The  contention  has  always  been  and  is  now  on  the  price, 
^aiL-te  we  have  not  been  able  and  we  can  not  now  sell  the  American- 
'^'w-n  tobacco  for  the  same  price  that  the  farmer  on  the  other  side 
m  sell  it  for. 

"^nator  hk  Follette.  Will  you  select  from  your  material  there 

J^he  letters  that  bear  upon  tnis  subject — the  telegrams  and  pam- 

^^^.  etc.,  that  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

>nator  La  Follette.  And  the  charts  that  you  have  made  ? 
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Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  pass  them  to  the  reporter  and  let  the 
be  made  a  part  of  vour  statement  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  you  have  an  association  of  300  member 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  market  everything  through  that  associa 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  For  self-defense. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  Grermany  said  when  she  built  up  h« 
amty. 

Afr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  selling  products  th» 
through  the  association.     We  tried  the  other  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  seU  your  product  just  as  the  CaUforci 
fruit  producers  sell  their  products  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  that  so  that  you  can  keep  the  price  up 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  To  keep  it  down,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir.     We  keep  the  cost  of  production  down. 

Senator  Reed.  The  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Doesn't  each  individual  raise  his  own  crop  J 

Mr.  Aram.  Each  individual  raises  his  crop  and  manipulates  it  u.* 
certain  point.    After  that,  instead  of  each  individual  doing  ll 
curing,  grading,  etc.,  we  do  that  through  the  central  warehoos 
which  makes  it  cost  less  and  also  insures  an  impartial  grading, 
insures  shipping  in  car  lots  and  every  advantage  to  lower  overhead 

Senator  Keed.  All  right.  When  you  get  it  in  that  shape  all  l 
tobacco  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  has  to  be  market) 
through  one  agency,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Through  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have   aU  the  growers   of  this   character 
tobacco  in  that  association^  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  expect  to  get  them  all,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Not  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Substantially  all  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  substantially  all. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  talking  about  them  generally.  So,  if  we  p 
on  this  tariff  and  shut  out  the  foreign  tobacco 

Mr.  Aram  (interposing).  We  are  not  going  to  shut  it  out.  T 
protective  tariff  on  wrapper  leaf  has  not  shut  out  imports.  Thorr 
more  imported  now  than  there  was  before  the  tariff.  I  will  sub: 
a  carefully  prepared  chart  on  that  subject  for  the  record.' 

Senator  Keed  (continuing) .  There  will  be  but  one  seller  of  yc 
tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  that  will  bo  your  a^ociation  i 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.     That  may  be. 

Senator  Reed.  That  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you. 

I  Omitted  in  printing. 
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Mr.  Aram.  My  best  answer  to  that  is  that  the  results  of  cooperative 
narketing  of  farm  products  throughout  the  United  States  is  to  the 
wlvantag©  of  every  one.  The  cooperation  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
folding  up  the  pubhc  or  the  purchaser.  It  insures  quality,  grading, 
rtc,  and  it  also  protects  the  farmer  against  the  manufacturer  who  has 
ihown  that  he  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  unorganized 
producer. 

Senator  Reed.  And  also  prices. 

ilr.  Aram.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  get  back  our  moncJy. 

Senator  Reed.  You  know  that  your  literatiu^e  is  full  of  representa- 
tions to  your  members  that  by  joining  this:  association  they  can  get 
better  pnces. 

Mr.  Aram.  If  we  can  grade  better 

Senator  Reed  (interposing).  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you 
if  your  Uterature  is  not  full  of  statenoients  to  the  effect  that  you  can 
get  better  prices  by  joining  the  association  i 

Mr.  Aram.  If  the  mdiviaual  farmer  dealt  by  himself,  he  would  have 
to  seU  at  the  purchaser's  price,  and  the  consumer  does  not  get  the 
benefit. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  don't  intend  to  do  that  ? 

Mi,  Aram.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  a  letter  written  to 
each  individual  grower  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  the  association 
will  be  as  follows:  We  will  compute  the  exact  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing  and  we  will  then  charge  so  many  per  cent  for  profit,  and 
80  on.  I  can  produce  that  letter.  Only  yesterday  the  President  of 
the  United  States  urged  in  his  message  to  Coneress  that  the  farmers' 
cooperatives  further  extend  their  activities.  The  cooperative  prin- 
ciple as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  country  is  not  on  the  de- 
fensive.   It  needs  no  aj>oloffy. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  ^mat  the  Steel  Trust  does,  too. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  to  deal  with  powerful  interests, 
do  you  not  ? 

fir.  Aram.  Yes.  In  our  case  at  least  we  have  to  deal  with  indus- 
trial imperialists.  I  have  an  editorial  here  which  appeared  in  Forbes' 
Magaane  of  January,  1921.    It  says,  in  part: 

The  unhappy  truth  is  that  several  of  the  most  powerful  tobacco  leaders  are  men  of 
aoDf  too  acfmiiable  type.  They  are  a  callous,  heard-hearted,  mercenary,  money- 
mJihing  lot,  given  to  questionaole  operations  to  line  their  pocketbooks.  It  would 
^  vpry  salutary  if  the  Department  of  Justice  were  to  unearth  a  conspiracy  to  ^x 
wfnrdly  low  pnces  for  the  growers'  crops  and  then  throw  a  few  of  the  conspirators 
JWojail. 

The  manufacturing  group  not  only  cooperates,  but  conspires  also. 

Senator  Reed.  You  would  be  a  trust  in  absolute  control  of  this 
particular  tobacco  if  you  could  shut  the  foreign  tobacco  out  and 
fompel  the  consumers  or  manufacturers  of  tobacco  to  look  alone  to 
yoar  single  association.  You  would  have  every  element  of  a 
monopoly,  wouldn't  you  ? 

vSenator  McLean.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.  made  20  per  cent  on 
}^^  common  stock  last  year.  That  was  pretty  good  considering 
wasiness  conditions.  It  is  your  idea,  is  it,  that  the  farmer  should 
*^te  10  or  15  per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  Aham.  Fifteen  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost  of  production^ 

'-'I  whatever  will  be  a  fair  profit  to  compensate  the  farmer  forj^his 

Work. 


d 
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Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  American  Tobacco  ft 
I  have  said  some  mean  things  about  them.  I  shall  probably  hi; 
some  more  mean  things  to  sa^  in  the  future.  I  am  not  in  favor 
enabling  one  monopoly  to  bmld  itself  up  because  an  old  one  exis^ 
You  have  said  that  you  intend  to  draw  into  your  association  thei 
men  and 

Mr.  A^AM.  We  have  them  now. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  a  single  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  want  to  put  up  the  tariff  so  that  the  m 
facturer  of  tobacco  has  to  buy  your  tobacco? 

Mr.  Aram.  We  want  the  tariff  so  that  when  the  imported  nrod 
is  laid  down  in  New  York  and  the  American  product  is  laid  cown 
New  York  they  will  both  have  an  egual  chance^  then  let  the 
fight.  Now  we  have  no  show.  But,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
farmers  are  thinking  about,  let  me  say  that  I  have  already  Ului 
some  action  in  getting  in  touch  with  otner  growers  of  tobacco  and 
we  can  bring  it  about  it  is  our  intention  to  have  the  fanners'  coopc 
atives  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the  kind  of  literature  i 
send  out  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  I  will  pass  a  letter  into  Si 
record  which  will  show  our  attitude  on  that  subject: 

ArorsT  19.  l^il. 
Hon.  Frank  Park,  M.  C, 

House  of  Repres&rUatives,  WaskiTigton  2).  C. 

Mt  Dear  Judge  Park:  A  few  days  ago  you  spoke  of  the  problems  confronting  j 
tobacco  growers  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  situation  ia  ifit*^ 
able  both  from  the  standpoint  of  producer  and  consumer.  However,  if  we  are 
apply  the  proper  remedy,  we  must  know  the  exact  causes  responsible  for  th*»  pr^ 
condition. 

The  tobacco  grower  is  the  starting  point  of  the  entire  tobacco  industry  from  field 
consumer.  He  is  the  king  pin.  Without  him  there  would  be  no  tobacco  indtL^ 
This  being  true,  it  follows  that  no  branch  of  the  industry  has  any  right  to  exsr 

grofit  unless  the  man  who  produced  the  tobacco  has  received  fair*  compensatviQ 
is  labor  and  a  fair  profit  on  his  product.    In  other  words,  if  there  is  anv  proiii  is 
tobacco  industry,  the  farmer  has  first  lien  on  it  to  the  extent  of  his  just  diare. 

The  manufacturers  deny  this  fundamental  proposition  of  sound  economics 
stead,  they  have  constituted  themselves  into  an  autocracy  of  this  great  indu^ 
And  this  is  just  what  ails  the  industry  to-day. 

Democracy  is  the  antidote  for  autocracy.  And  the  remedy  £or  the  present  tf 
tion  is  more  democracy  in  the  industry  all  along  the  line  from  producer  to  coo^o! 

We  have  tried  investigations,  and  we  have  had  dissolution.  You  can  not  Iceiaii 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  honorable  dealing  into  a  man  trained  in  the  school  of  ^^t^ 
Perhaps  this  was  what  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  in  mind  ^^^ 
said: 

'^I  confess  my  inability  to  find,  in  the  history  of  this  combination  [the  TotJ 
Trust  J  anything  to  justify  the  wish  that  a  new  condition  should  be  ^recreated*  •«' 
the  mischievous  elements  that  compose  the  present  combination,  which,  togetb^  < 
its  component  parts,  have,  without  ceasing,  pursued  the  vicious  methods  poinU'i 
by  the  court." 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.    To  what  extent  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  diasolntion  ord« 

being  obeyed  I  can  not  say.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  important.    The  thing  thftt  it 

•ests  me  is  this:  The  man  who  produces  the  tobacco  is  not  gettii:^  fair  returns 

jnan  who  consumes  the  tobacco  is  being  exploited  and  is  not  getting  quality. 

The  farmers  and  the  consumers  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  chemis(r\*  of 
"but  it  is  a  dead-sure  shot  they  all  know  when  they  get  wet.    Why  not  come  in  <• 
the  rain? 

Why  go  on  with  a  system  that  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  and  iR  k**^*! 
worse  every  year? 

We  have  the  tobacco  and  we  have  the  capital.  Why  not  follow  our  produit  W 
field  to  the  factory  and  to  the  consumer?  There  is  not  a  smoker  in  thir  countn  < 
does  not  know  that  he  is  not  getting  what  he  pays  for. 
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If  the  tarmere  will  manufacture  their  tobacco,  giving  the  consumer  fair  goods  at  fair 
ftices  and  tell  the  public  why  it  was  necessary  for  tneni  to  do  this,  they  can  forget 
be  tobacco  barons. 

Thifi  is  tiie  only  solution  I  can  see  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  first  step  toward 
ha  coopeiative  e£Fort  of  the  farmers  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various 
iuhacco  groweis  of  the  country. 

Let  us  forget  the  manufacturers  and  do  some  constructive  thinking  of  our  own.  It 
nav  be  that  for  the  present  the  manufacturers  have  a  monopoly  of  this  industry.  I  am 
rLilix&g  to  concede  that  point  to  them.  But  they  have  no  monopoly  on  brains,  energy, 
iision,  and  capital.    And  since  we  produce  the  tobacco  that  is  all  we  need. 

Aa  to  our  fig^t  for  a  fair,  tariff  on  Turkish-type  tobacco,  the  manufacturers  know 
;hat  the  tariff  we  got  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not  mean  an  increase 
>n  the  imported  leaf  to  them.  However,  they  are  now  in  Wa8hing;ton,  the  entire 
;ribe  of  them,  with  a  few  high-priced  lobby  lawyers,  trying  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off 
the  bill.  They  do  this  because  they  know  that  this  tariff  will  promote  the  home 
production  of  this  leaf,  and  since  it  is  necessary  for  blending  purposes  they  don't  mean 
ti>  lei  any  competition  develop  in  the  manufacturing  field,  as  you  know  they  control 
i\\^  available  supply  on  the  otner  side.    And  that  is  all  there  is  to  this  fight. 

Please  feel  that  you  can  call  on  me  whenever  I  can  be  of  service  in  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Alfred  Aram, 
Prendent  AssociaUd  Tobacco  Growers  oj  California, 

There  IS  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  a  man  m  England  should 
smoke  a  cigarette  for  which  he  pays  the  same  price  that  an  American 
who  smokes  the  sam<^  cigarette  pays  after  considering 'the  100  per 
cent  higher  tax  that  they  pay  in  England  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  the  cigarette  is  made  where  the  tobacco  grows  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  factories. 

S^iator  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this.  •  I  hope 
vott  can  give  a  direct  answer.  You  say  that  the  cigarette  retails  m 
tingland  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
JIngiiah  tax,  the  import  tax,  is  heavier  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
domestic  taxes  on  the  cigarettes  in  this  country.  You  say  that  that 
applies  to  the  retail  cigarette.  I  want  to  know  about  the  wholesale 
pnce. 

Mr.  Abam.  I  know  nothing  of  the  wholesale  price.  We  had  a  man 
go  around  in  England,  stop  at  a  store,  ask  for  a  cigarette,  and  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  the  American  retailer  may  be  charging 
one  price  and  the  British  retailer  another.  What  you  say  about  the 
cigarettes-^and  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  this  point  with  vou — is 
true  of  many  things  made  in  this  country  and  sold  abroad.  1  think 
it  isi  generally  true  that  the  foreign  price  is  less  than  the  domestic  price 
here  on  nearly  everything  exported  from  this  country.  Isn't  that 
your  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  commodities.  I  have 
been  so  busy  with  tobacco  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
^XxiAj  the  others.  But  the  reason  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
products  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  a  high  tariff  in  this  country 
on  cigarettes^  so  they  have  a  tariff  wall  around  the  country  so  high 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer's  cigarettes  can  not  get  in,  and,  there 
being  no  competition  within  the  coimtry,  they  can  charge  what  they 
pWase.  But  when  they  go  to  England  or  other  countries  they  have 
to  meet  competition,  ^d  when  it  comes  to  protection,  I  have  a 
photograph  here  which  I  will  pass  to  the  committee.  It  shows  a 
port  on  the  Black  Sea  where  tobacco  is  being  loaded  for  shipment 
to  Ammca.  Ouft  in  the  distance  you  can  see  an  American  destroyer. 
So  the  manufacturers  are  not  only  getting  all  the  protection  tney 
want  against  foreign  competition,  they  get  some  unusual  protection 
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in  obtaining  raw  materials  wherever  they  can  get  it  cheapest,  evfi 
if  it  takes  American  destroyers  to  protect  them  m  troubled  countrio^ 
so  that  they  may  bring  this  tobacco  and  compete  against  the  AmericAi 
farmer.  I  will  also  pass  a  report  for  the  record  wnich  bears  the  d&t' 
of  September  12,  1921.  It  is  from  Rear  Admiral  BristoL  Unit<^ 
States  high  commissioner  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat< 
It  says  in  part: 

The  Samsoun  offices  of  the  American  tobacco  companies  have  been  able  in  k*-« 
in  touch  with  their  Constantinople  and  New  York  offices  owing  to  the  presence  < 
our  destroyers  at  Samsoun  and  our  permission  to  send  mail  by  theae  deetxoyera  an«i  I 
transmit  urgent  messages  by  radio. 

I  am  soriy  Admiral  Bristol  neglected  to  mention  that  the  repn 
sentatives  oi  the  American  tobacco  companies  have  been  also  ridisi 
back  and  forth  on  our  destroyers  between  Constantinople  and  Saia 
soun,  all  of  which  is  very  proper  and  commendable,  but  how  abi>u 
some  protection  for  the  American  farmer  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  find  the  whol« 
sale  prices  of  these  cigarettes  as  well  as  the  retail  prices  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  When  the  manufacturers  come  down  to  Congress  txv 
say,  ''If  you  raise  the  price  of  the  blended  c^arette  thirty-two  oce 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  package  of  20,  we  wiU  be  ruined/  I  want  t 
know  how  they  do  it  in  England.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  cigareUi 
made  of  pure  Virginia  tobacco.  It  is  the  highest  grade.  It  sells  ll 
for  10  cents  in  England .  I  got  my  information  from  the  manufactuit 
himself.  It  is  made  by  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  either  tfa 
parent  or  the  child  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  I  don't  know  wliici 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  made  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Made  in  England. 

Senator  Reed.  What  does  it  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Ten  for  10  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  made  of  pure  Virginia  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  is  made  of  pure  Virginia  tobacco. . 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  it  sell  for  in  this  coaQtrv !     i 

Mr.  Aram.  Ten  for  10  cents  also.  The  taxes  run  like  tnis:  11 
Endand  this  cigarette  pays  a  tax  of  $4.90  to  the  British  Govemmtfil 
In  America  it  pays  S3,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  transportatiiri 
and  insurance. 

Let  me  say  that  the  British  taxes,  income  taxes,  etc.,  are  mud 
heavier  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  an  Knglishm^ 
smokes  better  cigarettes — I  think  it  is  a  better  cigarette;  it  does  n(\ 
contain  ''  57  "  varieties  of  artificial  flavorings— for  the  same  price  Ui^ 
we  pay  in  the  United  States  where  tobacco  is  grown  at  the  factor 
doors.  Now  the  American  manufacturers  say,  *'If  you  raise  thl 
duty,  you  are  going  to  ruin  us,"  that  the  smoke  will  never  again  ro 
out  of  their  factory  chimneys. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  labor  cost  in  that  English  cigaretM 

Mr.  Aram.  The  labor  cost? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  i 

Mr,  Aram.  I  do  not  know.     I  discussed  that  matter  with  Mi 
Dushkind,  secretary  of  the  Tobacco  Merchants  Association.     He  J 
here  in  this  room  now.     I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  had  a  very  high  duty,  almost  a  prohibitive  duty 
cigarettes,  and  that  they  were  very  well  protected*  but  that  wh 
you  come  to  protecting  uie  farmer  they  do  not  beUeve  in  protecii^ 
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nd  he  stated  to  me  that  no  couotry  can  compete  with  the  United 
Utes  in  the  manufacturing  of  cigarettes. 

Senator  Reed.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  our  labor  here,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  I  do  not  know  fiibout  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  tax  phase.  You 
&T  the  direct  tax  is  S3  and  the  English  tax  is  $4. 

Mr.  Aram.  There  are  two  classes  of  tax  in  England.  I  do  not 
now  which  one  they  did  pay.  I  am  going  to  give  the  American 
lanufacturers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  the  tobacco  contains 
»8  than  10  per  cent  moisture  they  paid  a  rate  of  15.62.  If  the 
obacco  they  use  contains  more  than  10  per  cent  moisture  they  pay 
4.90.    Now  I  am  taking  the  $4.90  rate. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well,  we  will  take*  $4.90.  Are  there  any 
ther  taxes  to  be  paid  in  this  country  by  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  The  license  tax,  the  same  as  in  England.  It  is  heavier 
here. 

Senator  Reed.  Is  there  any  other  ?  Do  they  pay  county  and 
State  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  They  pay  the  same  thing  in  Eng;land  and  more. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  price  of  the  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.  So  tar  as  the  selling  cost  is  concerned,  it  ought 
A  be  less  in  the  United  States  because  it  is  practically  under  one 
ie«(l.  Because  it  is  under  one  head  the  business  ought  to  be  done 
nore  cheaply  over  here.  And  the  consumer  should  oe  given  some 
)f  the  savmg. 

Senator  Keed.  Your  theory  is  that  they  can  raise  tobacco  as 
cheaply  here  as  they  can  abroad. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know  what  is  goin^  to  happen. 

Senator  Reed.  Until  they  change  their  living  conditions  in  this 
xmntry  and  in  Turkey,  where  they  raise  Turkish  tobacco,  you  can 
aot  compete,  can  you  ? 

Mr,  Aram.  No,  sir. 

^nator  Reed.  That  is  a  permanent  condition  until  the  whole 
rorld  changes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  unless  the  other  countries  growing  tobacco  change 
^' oar  standard  of  living. 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Under  those  conditions,  can 
^  compete  1 

Mr.  Aram.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  compete  imder  the  present 
ff'nditions. 

Senator  Reed.  Some  gentlemen  raise  peanuts.  They  say  they 
^  not  compete.  Other  gentlemen  raise  long-staple  cotton,  and 
ibey  say  they  can  not  compete.  Do  you  beUeve  in  putting  a  tariff 
unthemt 

ilr.  Aram.  Absolutely.  We  are  better  off  in  the  long  rim.  Every- 
^j  in  the  United  States  is  better  off  imder  the  protective  tariff 
pnuciple. 

Senator  Reed.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  buy  anything  abroad 
^at  we  can  produce  here,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs  to  produce 

tt  here  \ 

ilr.  Aram.  Well,  I  am  not  an  economist.  The  question  is  not  in 
Biy  line.  I  can  answer  questions  about  tobacco.  I  want  to  come 
^^j^  to  this  cost  and  tax  business.  This  morning  something  was 
*Ma  about  the  Pall  Mall  cigarette.     It  is  considered  the  highest  class 
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of  Turkish  tobacco  cigarette.    Until  recently  it  was  retailing  for  30 
cents;  that  is,  $30  per  thousand. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  all  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  a  good  cigarette.  That  is  $30  per 
thousand.  They  sell  it  here  now  for  $25  per  thousand  and  in  Eng- 
land for  $24.  The  total  taxes  on  this  cigarette  in  this  country  m 
$4.31  per  thousand,  in  England — I  don't  know  just  what  class  of 
tobacco  they  use,  as  to  the  moisture  content,  but  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rate,  it  is  $7.35  per  thousand.  Now,  they  come 
here  and  say,  '*You  are  going  to  rum  us  by  putting  so  many  mills 
on  a  package  of  cigarettes.''  I  will  say  this,  if  this  protective  duti 
on  this  Turkish  type  of  tobacco  causes  the  manufacturers  to  raise 
the  price  to  the  consuniers,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemei] 
in  this  coimtry  that  nothing  would  suit  them  better,  because  ihej 
will  then  go  to  manufacturing.  The  Fordney  tariff  on  this  tobaccc 
will  do  more  toward  bringing  competition  in  the  cigarette  business 
than  all  the  investigations  and  dissolutions  have  or  can  aecomplish. 
Manufacturers  know  this  and  that  accounts  for  their  frantic  enort'^ 
to  take  it  off  the  bill. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  you  get  those  figures  right? 

]V&.  Aram.  $25  per  thousand  in  this  country  and  $24  per  thousand 
in  England. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.. Aram.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  retail  price  at  the  store. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  tax  here  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  In  America  it  is  $4.31;  in  England,  $7.35.    Be&id 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  price  on, the  other  side  for  tobacco  tbt 
goes  both  to  the  factory  in  England  and  here. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  industry  can  not  go  any  fur 
ther  unless  there  is  a  protective  tariff.  It  will  protect  our  inaustn 
and  it  will  be  added  revenue  to  the  Government  without  putting  anj 
additional  burden  on  the  consumer. 

'    Senator  Simmons.  There   is    a   protective    tariff.    You   mean  i 
tariff  of  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  The  tariff  is  like  a  pair  of  shoes.  If  the  shoes  an 
not  big  enough  you  can  not  wear  them,  and  if  it  isn't  big  enougl 
it  is  01  no  possible  use  to  you  regardless  of  what  the  size  may  b<^ 
35  cents  does  not  protect;  80  cents  doesn't  protect;  $1  a  pound  i 
the  minimum  that  can  do  us  any  good  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  notmng  in  that  sort  of  stuff.  I  wan 
to  ask  you  this  question.  You  say  that  the  present  cost  of  on 
production  of  this  tobacco,  that  is,  the  production  in  your  State 
IS  $1.25. 

Mr.  Aram.  We  have  an  exact  statement,  item  by  item,  wliicl 
can  be  furnished  to  the  committee.  I  think"  it  comes  to  $1.32.  I 
believe  it  averages  that.  We  have  an  itemized  statement  there  ii 
our  memorandum. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  want  15  per  cent  profit  on  thatt       , 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know  what  profit  we  want.  We  want  a  fail 
profit  and  we  are  entitled  to  it.  j 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  that  was  the  profit  you  sought  to  gc 
through  your  association. 

Mr.  Aram.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  would  want  $1.32  plus  15  per  cent. 
Have  you  calculated  what  that  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  $1.47. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  you  want  ?  That  would  get  you 
out,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes;  on  some  grades  of  tobaccos. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  jou  be  able  in  the  future  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  that  tobacco  in  California  i 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.  I  made  that  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  price  to  which  you  hope  to  get  the 
cost  of  production  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Ajlam.  I  can  not  make  a  definite  statement  in  regard  to  that. 
Once  the  industry  gets  on  its  feet,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pass  on  to  the 
manufacturer  any  reduction  in  production  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  will  assume  that  the  industry  is  on  its  feet. 
What  will  you  be  able  to  get  the  cost  of  production  down  to  ? 

Xfr.  Aram.  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  could  not  state.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions 
will  be  a  year  or  two  yeajs  from  now. 

Senator  Simmons,  i  ou  said  that  Turkish  tobacco  sold  in  this  coun- 
try now  from  15  to  30  cents  a  pound. 

'Mr.  Aram.  That  is  in  bond.    Some  of  it  is  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  put  the  maximum  at  30  cents  and  the 
minimum  at  15. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  not  the  regular  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  average  could  not  be  oyer  30  cents. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  not  the  regular  price.  That  was  following 
the  slump. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  period  before  the 
war.  Y^at  is  the  average  price  now  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturers  are  paying. 
We  only  know  our  own  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  undertook  to  tell  the  conunittee 
that  the  Turkish  tobacco  was  sold  in  bond  between  15  and  30  cents. 

Mr.  Aram.  That  is  their  statement.  They  said  they  could  not 
pay  a  higher  price  to  us,  because  they  can  get  the  imported  leaf  for 
that  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  Assume  that  you  get  down  to  a  dollar.  That 
is  about  as  low  as  you  could  hope  to  set,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  know — ^probably. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  neyer  hope  to  get  it  down  to  the 
Turkish  price  of  30  cents  ? 

&Ir.  Aram.  The  cost  of  production  on  the  other  sidel 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aram.  We  can  neyer  do  that  unless  we  and  our  wiyes  and 
children  learn  to  subsist  on  salt  fish  and  onions  as  they  do  on  the 
other  side  and  we  trust  this  Congress  will  not  pass  such  a  sentence 
on  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  this  is  one  case  where  we  haye  notice 
in  adyance  that  we  will  neyer  be  able  to  produce  that  article  in  this 
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country  for  less  than  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  can  be  bought 
for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  What  is  that  statement,  Senator  ? 

Senator  SnfMONS.  I  say  that  we  have  notice  now  that  in  order 
to  build  up  an  industry 

Mr.  Aram  (interposmg).  Not  to  build  up  an  industry,  but  in  order 
to  help  the  industry  that  exists  and  to  keep  it  from  dying. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  will  say  in  order  to  keep  woat  an  infant 
industry  that  produces  700,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Aram.  We  produced  over  1,500,000  pounds  in  1919. 

Senator  Simmons.  Out  of  the  total  production  in  this  country  oi 
a  billion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Aram.  Our  tobacco  is  not  compared  with  southern  tobacco. 
There  is  no  demand  for  that  much  tobacco  of  Turkish  type. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  asking  a  duty  of  SI  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.  We  ask  that  there  be  no  change  m  the  Fordnev 
rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  order  to  keep  that  industry,  that  little 
industry,  alive,  and  to  enable  it  to  expand  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes.  In  order  that  the  money  American  smokers  ph} 
may  go  to  American  farmers  and  cultivate  American  acres  instead 
of  going  to  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  at  the  same  time  you  are  giving  us  notice 
that  when  it  sets  on  its  feet  and  when  it  has  expanded  to  its  utmosi 
limits  you  wiu  not  be  able  to  produce  this  article  in  this  country  for 
less  than  three  times  as  much  as  it  costs  to  produce  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  do  not  say  how  much  the  cost  of  production  will  be 
brought  down,  but  it  will  not  be  the  same  as  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  not  be 
below  a  dollar  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aram.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  can 
reduce  our  cost  of  production.  We  can  not  predict  what  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  several  years  from  now.  That  is  determined  by 
numerous  elements  not  witnin  our  control. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ordinarily,  the  contention  is  made  that  if  we 
will  give  a  struggling  industry  adequate  protection  in  a  short  time  it 
will  grow  and  expand  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  reduced  t'» 
such  a  point  that  ultimately  we  wiU  be  able  to  buy  the  Axnericafi 
product  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  buy  the  foreign  product  for.  bur 
you  tell  this  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
ever  reaching  the  point  where  jou  can  supply  this  country  with  tht? 
product  at  anything  like  the  price  we  have  to  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Aram.  The  Fordney  rate  does  not  justify  any  increase  to  the 
consumer.  The  American  manufacturers  seem  to  have  found  the 
way  to  sell  cigarettes  to  Englishmen  at  less  than  what  they  chan;^ 
you  and  I,  in  spite  of  100  per  cent  differential  in  taxes  in  favor  of  th^ 
American  consumer.  It  is  very  clear  what  we  need  is  competition 
and  the  American  production  of  this  tobacco  will  have  tlmt  ten- 
dencv.  The  price  of  smoke  is  determined  not  by  Government  t'Oxes, 
but  by  the  degree  of  competition  and  the  manufacturing  and  disrn- 
bution.  If  taxes  determined  prices,  in  England  they  would  have  u> 
pay  double  what  we  pay  here,  but  they  don't.  They  pay  the  sanit* 
as  over  here  or  less.  I  know  intimatoly  the  conditions  existing  in 
this  country  and  those  existing  abroad  and  the  difference  between  tlf 
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living  standards  of  producers  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  If  our  farmers  and  their  families  and  our  employees  must 
live  at  the  same  level  as  they  do  over  there  and  under  tne  same  con- 
ditionSf  we  do  not  want  the  industry.  I  do  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  reduce  our  cost  of  production  here  to 
tlie  same  level  as  over  there  unless  they  change  their  standards  of 
living. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  the  reduction  in  this  case  can  never  equal 
the  cost  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  abroad;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  never 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  sold  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  It  can  not  be,  unless  conditions  over  there  change. 

Senator  Shortbidge.  Mr.  Aram,  you  have  answered  the  Senators 
by  statinjg  that  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  producing  the  Egyptian 
tobacco  is  about  SI. 25. 

Mr.  Aram.  About  $1.32  average. 

Senator  Shortrioge.  Senator  Simmons  very  properly,  I  thought, 
asked  you  whether  you  think  that  hereafter  you  can  produce  that 
tobacco  more  cheaply.  Now,  you  are  now  taking  into  consideration 
the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  that  sum  total,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes,  sir.- 

Senator  Shobtridge.  Such  as  the  cost  of  labor,  taxes,  and  all  the 
incidental  expenses  that  would  occur  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Yes. 

Senator  Shortrxdge.  If  the  cost  of  labor  shall  come  down;  if 
taxes  shall  be  reduced;  and  the  various  other  elements  of  cost  are 
reduced,  you  would  ultimately  be  able  to  produce  the  tobacco,  of 
course,  at  a  less  price,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Abam.  At  a  less  price;  yes. 

S<»nator  Shortridge.  But  you  do  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
American  farmers— men  and  women  engaged  in  this  mdustry— will 
^vor  be  able  to  produce  the  tobacco  at  as  low  a  cost  as  this  tobacco  is 
prnduced  in  some  of  these  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  I  am  positive  that  will  never  be  done  unless  they  adopt 
higlier  standards  oi  living  over  on  the  other  side.  But  it  must  oe 
remembered  that  while  the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  very  low  and 
tlie  manufacturers  get  it  very  cheap,  so  far  as  the  consumers'  prices  of 
cigarettes  are  concerned,  they  might  just  as  well  support  the  Ameri- 
'^an-OTown  leaf.  In  other  words,  the  low  cost  of  prod^iction  over  there 
lias  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer  because  the  manufacturer 
has  never  shared  it  with  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  smoker  ean  not  tell  the  difference  between  the 
Wended  and  the  straight  tobacco,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
rc'nse  don't  you  manufacture  it  for  cigarettes  ? 

Mr.  Aram.  Our  tobacco  costs  us  more  than  the  imported  tobacco 
pus't'a.  We  can  not  put  it  on  the  market  and  compete  with  them. 
(hw  tobacco  costs  us  more  money. 

S«*nator  Smoot.  It  does  not  cost  more  than  the  English  tobacco 
riHts  them. 

Mr.  Aram«  We  will  have  to  sell  it  in  this  country.  We  can  not 
••xport  our  tobacco  or  the  manufactured  cigarettes  from  our  tobacco 
*»»^'au3e  we  can  not  meet  competition  abroad.  However,  we  can  put 
<m  the  American  market  as  good  a  cigarette  and  better  than  the 
maaufactiu*ers  have  ever  given  to  the  public,  and  even  with  the  high 
cost  of  our  leaf  to  us  we  can  market  it  at  the  present  prices  to  the  con- 
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sumer  and  make  a  fair  profit.  But  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  leaf 
so  much  lower  to  the  manufacturer  as  soon  as  we  have  invested  in 
factories,  etc.,  and  get  started  in  distribution  they  will  come  alon^i 
with  a  fighting  brand  and  sell  it  at  a  price  where  the^r  can  still  make  d 

Srofit,  wnile  it  would  be  below  our  cost  of  production.  They  have 
one  this  sort  of  thing  before. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  millions  and  even  billions  of  cigarettes 
that  are  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Aram.  No.  We  can  not  find  a  market  for  these  cigarettes  be- 
cause our  tobacco  costs  us  more  money. 

Senator  Reed.  I  thought  a  moment  ago  you  sidd  these  men  were 
profiteering. 

Mr.  Abam.  I  made  no  such  statement.  I  simply  compared  prices 
here  and  in  England.  The  committee  and  the  public  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

(Mr.  Aram  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  charts/  and  other 

documents:) 

Sacramento  Chamber  of  Gommkrce. 

June  B,  29iL 
Hon.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge, 

United  States  SenatoTy  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Bear  Senator  Shortridoe:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Sacramento  Chambtf 
of  Commerce  has  given  most  careful  consideration  to  the  tobacco  indu6tr>'  of  CsJ> 
f omia,  and  unanimously  ui^e  that  you  use  your  effort  to  the  end  that  Congrees  pU<^ 
tariff  of  $1.80  per  pound  on  Turkish  tobacco,  as  requested  by  the  Associated  TobanT 
Growers  of  California.  It  is  vitally  important  that  this  be  done  if  the  tobacco  industry 
in  California  is  to  be  develpped  free  from  the  competition  of  the  imported  leaf. 

There  is  no  coniparison  in  labor  costs  between  America  and  the  (Ment.  At  thf 
same  time  the  tariff  requested  will  make  no  material  increase  in  the  price  to  the  cd&- 
sumer  of  the  finished  product. 

We  will  appreciate  your  putting  forth  every  effort  x)06sible,  and  if  thert&  i»  »d> 
further  assistance  we  can  render  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  ub. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  S.  Dudley,  Secretary^  M^wujfr 


[Telegram.] 

Woodland,  Calif.,  March  J7,  i^i. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Curry.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Yolo  County  vitally  interested  in  tariff  on  tobacco.  Industry  here  could  be  nifc'i 
very  successful  and  profitable  .if  protected.  W^e  have  half  million  pounds  hen»  n**' 
and  no  market.    Question  indeea  vital  one. 

Yolo  County  Board  or  TRAitE. 

Fred.  Shaffer,  Seeretco'i^. 


resolution  by  the  YOLO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Where  18  dependable  advice  indicates  to  us  that  the  tobacco  industry  of  Yolo  rnuiji^ 
and  the  entire  State  is  jeopardized  by  the  conduct  of  interests  oppbaed  to  Calif omi^ 
production  and  favorable  to  the  importation  of  the  product  grown  and  prepared  l>; 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient;  and 

Whereas  lolo  County  growers  now  have  on  hand  a  production  estimated  in  \^lu«  w 
a  half  million  dollars  and  find  it  impossible  to  comj)ete  with  the  product  of  forvijt 
countries,  where  cheap  labor  and  a  deplorable  living  condition  existi!:  Th<*rdv*^ 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Yolo  County  Board  of  Trade,  called  in  special  sessitm  to  arl  in  lA' 
emergency,  That  we  ask  our  benators  and  Representatives  in  Washington  t^i  <>xi*r 
every  possible  effort  and  encoiiragement  t^  the  end  that  an  adequate  protection  tiu 

>  Omitted  in  printing. 
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» laid  by  Congreas  bo  that  our  people  may  no  longer  remain  the  victims  of  this  unjust 
loil  unfair  proposition;  and,  further,  that  a  copy  of  thia  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
the  secretaiy  of  this  board  to  our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives. 
Adopted  kay  27,  1921. 


RESOLUTION   BY  THE    WOODLAND  AD  CLUB. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  organization  that  influences  inimical 
to  the  agricultural  interegts  of  the  county  are  at  work  in  Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  developed  in  Yolo  County  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  economic  well  bemo;  of  this  community;  and 

Whereis  this  organization  is  fully  cognizant  of  tne  vital  interdependence  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests  of  the  community:  Therefore  be  it 

Rejfolved,  That  the  Woodland  Ad  Club,  repre3enting  the  business  interests  of  the 
cnmmunity,  heartily  indorses  the  eSforts  being  made  to  procure  adequate  protection 
for  this  industry  and  urge?  its  Representatives  in  Congress  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
the  end  that  proper  })rotection  may  be  had;  and  be  it  further 

Raolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  club 
to  our  Senators  and  Representfitives  in  Congress. 

Adopted  and  approved  unanimously,  ^&y  25,  1921. 


San  Dieoo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  July  26,  1921. 
Mr.  Alpeed  Abam, 

PreHdent  Associated  Tobacco  Growers  of  CdHforrUa, 
Care  of  Hon.  C.  F.  Curry,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deas  Mb.  Abam  :  We  have  your  letter  of  July  19,  stating  that  the  tobacco- 
fflanQfacturers  in  New  York  had  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  they  have  a  statement  from  the  San  Diego  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  this  organization  is  not  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  tobacco 
iBdustry,  and  that  it  considers  this  industry  Is  a  failure  in  San  Diego  County. 

For  yoor  information  will  state  that  the  writer  has  been  in  this  office  for 
the  past  nine  years  and  can  not  iearn  from  our  records  that  this  organization 
has  at  any  time  taken  such  action.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  assure  you 
that  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tobacco  industry  in  California,  and  considers  that  it  has  made 
a  ;mK)  showing  io  this  State,  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be  susceptible  of  great 
devplopment  in  this  region,  which  has  been  proven  by  the  success  of  the 
Jiirtustry  In  various  parts  of  California. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  work  and 
that  we  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  good  Congressman,  Judge  Swing, 
b  expnessing  himself  as  very  muQh  in  doubt  as  to  any  such  expression  having 
c^mt'  out  from  the  San  Diego  Chamber.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  seem  bound  to 
•vi.Tir,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  refuting  this  one  and 
trust  that  our  explanation  is  ample. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Tomkins, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Cftpj-  to  Congressman  Phil  D.  Swing. 


I  Telegram.] 

April  26,  1921. 
Representative  BABBOxm,  Washington,  D.  C: 

M  a  meeting  of  the  directors  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce  to-day  tariff 
^  Turkish  tobacco  was  indorsed.  We  would  like  you  to  do  everything  in  your 
r'<nv'er  to  have  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pass  this  tariff. 

The  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
RoBT.  N.   Richardson,  Secretary. 
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[Editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  28,  1021.] 
CALIFORNIA  TURKISH  TOBACCO  NEEDS  TARIFF  PBOTECTION. 

California  and  southern  Oregon  are  the  only  districts  in  the  United  Sutw 
suitable  for  growing  Turkish  tobacco,  from  which  the  cigarettes  which  millioa 
smoke  are  made. 

Not  only  are  the  climate  and  soil  favorable,  but  the  tobacco  has  been  succes? 
fully  grown,  1,200,000  pounds  having  been  raised  In  1919. 

But,  as  with  many  other  products,  importation  from  countries  where  l«wfi 
standards  of  living  provide  cheaper  labor  so  shattered  the  market  price  that  li 
1919  domestic  crop  is  still  warehoused  for  lack  of  offers  that  would  meet  i»r. 
duction  costs. 

To  overcome  this,  the  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers  of  California,  coiupo«!-J 
of  the  producers  in  this  State,  is  asking  a  tariff  on  foreign -grown  Turkish  t- 
bacco  with  hope  of  success  from  the  present  Congress. 

A  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  has  been  imposed  on  tobacco  imported  iuto  thi 
country  for  many  years.  That  amount  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  burley  i«< 
bacco,  grown  throughout  the  Soutli,  where  conditions  are  especially  favoreW 
to  its  production. 

According  to  the  Tobacco  Growers*  Association,  however,  35  cents  ii^  U" 
enough  to  protect  the  domestic  production  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

A  precedent  is  cited  in  the  tariff  duty  placed  on  wrapper-leaf  tobacco,  gro« 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Shortly  after  the  first  experiments  on  a  commenia 
scale  it  was  realized  the  ordinary  tariff  rate  was  insufficient,  and  a  special  nt 
of  $1,85  a  pound  was  secured. 

In  the  emergency  tariff  bill  that  amount  has  been  raised  to  $3. 

The  Tobacco  Growers  are  asking  a  tariff  duty  of  $1.80  a  pound. 

Exactly  what  the  tariff  duty  should  be  to  protect  American  growers  ai^^lna 
the  handicap  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  without  giving  such  a  differential  i 
would  be  unfair  to  American  consumers,  the  Bee  does  not  know. 

A  just  amount  of  protection,  however,  determinable  by  Congress  would  t^ 
the  industry  a  chance  to  grow,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aciw  i 
California  suitable  for  tobacco  culture. 

The  1,500  acres  planted  in  1919,  a  large  part  in  Yolo  County,  does  not  e^f 
foreshadow  the  extent  to  which  the  tobacco  industry  might  grow  In  this  Sttt 
if  properly  protected. 

I^nllke  most  other  crops,  Turkish  tobacco  does  not  demand  the  rich  lowlaiJil 
for  its  culture.  It  thrives  best  on  the  hillsides  that  fringe  the  SacraiBeat 
Valley  and  the  smaller  valleys. 

Irrgation  is  not  needed,  for  the  tobacco  matures  in  the  short  space  of  i 
days  after  being  transplanted  from  the  seed  beds  as  soon  as  danger  of  h«*' 
frosts  has  passed. 

Such  a  crop  as  this,  for  the  annual  importation  Is  worth  $40,000,000.  woai 
be  a  valuable  addition  in  large  acreage  to  California's  products. 

California  should  lend  her  efforts  to  securing  a  just  tariff  rate  which  w» 
equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  in  tkl 
country. 


RESOLUTION    FROM    THE   NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA   TURKISH   TOBACCO    G80Wn.< 

ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Northern  California  Turki&h  1« 
bacco  Growers'  Association  that  influences  are  at  work  in  Washinftor.  J 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Associated  Tobacco  Growers  of  California  toward  i^ 
securing  of  an  adequate  tariff  for  this  industry ;  and 

Whereas  these  same  iiifluenc^t^  have  in  the  past,  ami  do  now,  maintalrHM  ' 
arbitrary  and  stifling  control  over  the  tobacco  industry,  which  has  not  .ui 
persistently  deprived  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  labors,  but  through  v;)n« 
methods  has  prevented  the  industry  from  attaining  its  legitimate  det«*lii 
ment  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States;  and 

Whereas  we  seriously  object  to  the  enrichment  of  manufacturers  nn<l 
porters  from  the  Orient  at  our  expense,  and  the  cultivation  of  fnreltm  0«*^ 
while  our  fields  are  rendered  unprofitable,  because  it  better  serves  th»«  **''»' 
purposes  of  a  powerful  gioup  whose  activities  and  methods  do  vioWi*''^' 
our  conception  of  democracy  and  equality  of  opportunity;  and 
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iV'hereas,  tbrough  the  great  difference  in  the  co8t  of  production  in  the  Orient 
and  in  America,  over  $40,000,000  are  paid  annually  to  the  foreign  growers 
while  the  American  product  Is  forced  from  the  market;  and 

{Whereas  under  similar  conditions  ciongress  gave  aid  to  the  growers  of  wrapi)er- 
leaf  tobacco  of  the  Eastern  States  by  levying  a  tariff  of  $1.85  per  pound,  and 
recently  granted  them  further  protection :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  request  Congress  to  grant  the  growers  of 
rurkish  tobacco  of  California  the  protection  necessary  to  free  the  industry 
"rom  the  unequal  comi)etltion  against  the  low  production  cost  of  foreign  tobacco, 
ind  thereby  remove  the  chief  obstacle  against  expansion  of  this  industry: 
^nd  be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  Senators  and 
tepresoitatlves  in  Congress  with  the  request  that  they  do  whatever  is  In 
heir  power  to  secure  the  necessary  protection  asked  for  by  the  Associated 
Pobacco   Growers  of  California. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  at  a  special  meeting,  held  in  the  rooms 
f  Yolo  County  Board  of  Trade,  Woodland,  Calif.,  this  27th  day  of  May,  1921. 


[VewB  item.] 

FBBSKAfr    FIGHTS   FOB   TABIFF — TOBACCO   GB0WKB8    BUCKING    "  TBtJST "    IN 

WASHINGTON. 

EzETEB,  August  6. 

Alfred  Axam,  of  Fresno,  president  of  the  California  Association  of  Tobacco 
Growers,  who  Is  In  Washington,  D.  C,  fighting  for  a  tariff  on  tobacco  sufficiently 
irge  to  allow  the  California  grower  to  raise  tobacco,  has  sent  out  a  call  for 
iBdavlts  showing  that  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  Exeter  district,  when  the 
trust  **  had  a  farm  here,  was  considered  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  secre- 
U7  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  during  the  last  few  days  has  gathered 
Mne  of  the  documents  from  residents  who  raised  the  tobacco  at  that  time. 
it  the  present  time  the  "  trust "  discredits  the  California  product. 


The  Ambbioan  Pbotectivb  League, 

New  York,  April  28,  1921. 
\oa,  Wnxzs  G.  Hawixt,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Mb.  Hawuet  :  In  connection  with  the  agricultural  schedule,  which  has 
RSI  refefned  to  your  subcommittee,  we  are  indtDed  to  think  that  you  will 
Dd  some  pecollarly  powerful  infiuences  opposed  to  an  adequate  protective 
iilfr  on  American  Turkish  tobacco  whidi  has  been  dev^oped  on  the  Pacific 

As  yon  know,  we  never  recommend  a  rate  of  duty,  but  feel  that  If  the  Amer- 
9Ui-git»wn  Turkish  tobacco  is  equal  to  the  foreign,  it  should  be  classified  at 
higher  rate  than  filler  tobacco. 
Very  troly,  yours, 

WnscB  F.  Wakxman, 
Treasurer  and  General  Beoreiary, 


Tnitcd  Cbambeni  of  Commerce  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  representing  the  chambers  of 
tt^*  foilowtng  ooonties:  Amador,  Butte,  Colusa,  Bl  Dorado,  Gltiin,  Lassen,  Modoe, 
^^▼ada,  Ptaieer.  Phimas,  Sacramento,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Biaklyon,  Solano,.  Butter,  Tehama, 
Trtnl^,  T«]o,  and  Tuba.] 

Benicia,  Caijf.,  June  29,  1921, 
IfflL  Cbas.  F.  Cukbt, 

Bf>use  of  representatives,  WasMngttm,  D,  C. 

Peae  Mb.  Cxjmxr:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  United  Chambers  of  Com- 
\^7'^  #>f  tbe  Sacramento  Valley  held  at  Orovllle,  Calif.,  on  June  11,  1921,  a 
M>lDti(m  was  unanimously  adopted  expressing  the  view  that  the  California 
wnr««  of  Turkish  tobacco  should  be  given  adequate  tariff  protection  for  their 
^tlnrt  and  requesting  that  the  United  States  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  from  the  State  of  California  be  asked  to  use  tlieir  best  efforts  tovai> 
securing  such  protection  in  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

The  above  action  was  based  on  the  showing  that  there  has  been  developH 
within  the  State  of  California,  on  a  scale  of  considerable  importance,  the  gro^ 
ing  of  tobacco  of  the  type  under  consideration.  This  development  has  het 
especially  great  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  the  territor 
covered  by  this  organization.  It  is  claimed  by  the  officials  of  the  Californl 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  that,  with  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  this  clu 
of  tobacco,  the  California  growers  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  wit 
tobacco  of  similar  quality  being  imported  from  China,  Turkey,  Greece,  Japaj 
and  other  countries  in  which  the  rates  for  labor  are  much  lower  than  those  i 
the  United  States.  I 

As  bearing  out  this  view,  the  secretary  of  the  Yolo  County  Board  of  Tra 
states  that  there  are  at  present  approximately  one-half  million  dollars  wor 
of  Turkish  tobacco  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  that  county  for  which  no  rea9 
able  sale  price  has  been  obtainable.    He  states  that  similar  tobacco  ftom  otb 
countries  to  a  value  of  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  from  China  to  a  value 
approximately  $6,000,000,  has  passed  through  California  eastward  since 
stock  has  been  in  storage  in  Tolo  County.    The  providing  of  a  higher 
for  the  California  tobacco  would  evidently  be  in  line  with  what  has  heretof<j: 
been  done  for  certain  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  Eastern  State& 
Sincerely,  yours, 

President  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Sacramento  VaUey 


Penbyn,  Placeb  County,  Calif.,  July  26,  I9it 
Mr.  Alfred  Abam, 

President  Associated  Tobacco  Orowers  of  California, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Abam  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  16,  with  reference  to  li 
sale  of  my  tobacco,  I  am  inclosing  herewith  all  letters  I  have  in  Uiis  Conner tif^ 
You  will  note  I  have  italicized  a  portion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  which  prove*, 
my  estimation,  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  aoder  cem 
conditions. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  R.  OwTC? 

New  Yobk,  AprU  21,  192 1 
Mr.  Geoboe  W.  Bisbee, 

Pioneer  Fruit  Co,,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Deab  Mb.  Bisbee  :  I  presume  you  thought  from  my  silence  that  I  had  for^ 
ten  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  tobacco,  but  for  four  or  five  days  last  week  n 
road  conditions  were  such  that  I  was  unable  to  even  get  Into  New  York,  h 
when  I  did  last  Friday  I  started  at  once  to  try  and  interest  some  one  in  t 
proposition. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  could  not  handle  it,  and  sent  me  to  another  tir 
corporation.  After  looking  at  the  sample  they  told  me  in  the  firKt  place  ti 
would  not  buy  0^  tons  from  such  a  small  sample,  and  wanted  to  know  if  t 
shipper  would  send  three  or  four  bales  as  a  representative  sample  of  the  eni 
lot;  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  these  bales  they  might  find  m 
better  tobacco  than  the  small  sample,  and  then  they  could  offer  more  m^^r. 
That  during  the  war,  when  it  was  hard  to  get  from  the  other  side,  they  h^  p 
as  high  as  $1.25  per  pound,  but  now  they  could  and  were  getting  plenty  fr»m  * 
other  side,  but  they  would  take  a  ch^mce  at  SO  or  S5  cents, 

I  then  went  to  see  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  and  they  said  the  propoe*li: 
was  too  small  for  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Annual  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States,  1912-1920  (/ttcol  yr«n 


1912 11, 230, 686. 803 

1913 15,000,000,000 

1914 20,  OOa  000. 000 

1915 25. 000, 000, 000 

1916 30, 000, 000. 000 


1917 35, 000, 0(V).  <i 

1918 40, 000,  UiO  » 

1919 45. 000.  Orfci 

1920 50, 448,  M4  • 
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Tbe  net  earniDgs  of  the  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  1920,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses  of  operation  and  reserves  for  excess  profits  and  income  taxes, 
amounted  to  $7,779,256.42,  compared  with  $4,980,377  in  1919.— Tobacco  Record 
of  March  16.  1921. 


Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States, 
[Based  on  atatistics  from  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beyenue.] 


1880 408, 708, 366 

1881 567, 395. 983 

1882 564, 544, 186 

1883 640, 021, 653 

1884 908, 090,  723 

1885 1, 058, 749, 238 

18S6 1, 310, 961, 350 

1887 1, 584,  505, 200 

1888 1, 862,  726, 100 

1889 2, 151, 486, 160 

1890 2, 233, 254,  680 

1S91 2,684,538,760 

1882 2, 892, 982, 840 

1898 3, 176, 698,  700 

18M 3. 183,  783, 130 

1895 3, 328, 477, 677 

1896 4, 043,  798, 737 

1897 4, 153, 252, 470 

1808 3, 753,  697, 908 

\m 2, 805, 130,  737 

\m 2,639,899,785 

Interoal-reTentie  taxes  on  cigarettes,  1880-1920:  1880-1883,  $1.75  per  thou- 
Kand ;  1884-1898,  50  cents  per  thousand ;  1899-1910,  $1.50  per  thousand ;  1910- 
1B17.  $L25  per  thousand ;  1918,  $1.65  per  thousand ;  1919-1920,  $3  per  thousand. 

Marked  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  1898-1902,  caused  by 
Spanish-American  War. 

During  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  above  statistics  the  duty  on  imported 
cigarette  leaf  has  been  85  cents  per  pound. 


1901 2, 277, 

1902 2, 651, 

1903 3, 041, 

1904 3, 235, 

1905 3, 376, 

1906 3, 792, 

1907 5, 167, 

1908 5, 402, 

1909 6, 105, 

1910 7, 844, 

1911 9,  254, 

1912 11, 239, 

1913 14, 294, 

1914 16. 427, 

1915 16, 756, 

1916 21, 087, 

1917 30, 529, 

1918 36, 959, 

1919 38, 104, 

1920 50, 448, 


069,818 
618, 797 
573,668 
103,868 
633,643 
759,903 
021,357 
336, 113 
441, 178 
748, 515 
351,722 
536,803 
895, 471 
086, 016 
179, 973 
757, 078 
193,538 
334,804 
738, 310 
541,689 


Intemalrrevenue  coUections. 


1880 $14, 206, 819. 40 

1881 16, 095, 724. 98 

If^ 18, 245, 852. 37 

1883 16, 895, 215. 15 

1^ 10, 868, 805. 27 

I^ 10, 077, 287. 50 

U»8 10. 532, 804. 05 

1«W 11, 364, 916. 33 

1<J« 11, 534, 179. 95 

l«« 11, 602, 156. 92 

m\ 12, 283, 669. 95 

1891 18, 424, 678. 30 

ISSri, 18, 646, 398. 26 

1«3 14, 442, 591. 35 

1"&* 12, 200, 752. 80 

l'^ 12. 491, 917. 82 

1S«- 12, 713, 267. 83 

W 12, 189. 507. 29 

1«>8 18. 626, 049. 71 

1«» 16. 864, 528. 57 

aoO 19, 785, 481. 64 


1901 $21, 450, 

1902 18,  722, 

1903 20, 705, 

1904 20, 498, 

1905 20, 976, 

1906 22, 008, 

1907 23, 002, 

1908 21, 259, 

1909 20, 814, 

1910 22, 001, 

1911 22, 673, 

1912 22, 589, 

1918 23, 872, 

1914 23, 790, 

1916 21, 903, 

1916 22, 881, 

1917 25, 512, 

1918 30, 910, 

1919 37,  Oil, 

1920 56, 415, 


867.78 
045.73 
041.53 
711.84 
091.95 
184.08 
586.43 
326.  59 
317.65 
437.91 
008.31 
467.51 
446.25 
091.44 
564.43 
202.53 
909.67 
204.15 
263.77 
927.82 


IwreaMd  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  and  the  development  of  American  wrapper 
tbhiftco  has  brought  about  increase  in  consumption  of  cigars,  in  Government 
ftvfnue,  und  in  imports,  because  the  home-grown  tobacco  fostered  competition 
\u  manufacture.  Protection  to  the  American  Turkish-type  tobacco  will  show 
similar  results  in  the  cigarette  industry. 
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Import  duty  per  pound  of  filler  tobacco. 

United    States 10. 35 

Canada .  40 

England :  % 

Class  A 2. 25 

Class  B : 1. 96 

Internal  revenue  per  IflOO  cigarettes* 

United    States $3. 00 

Canada 6. 00 

England : 

-•  Class  A *a43 

Class  B 7. 35 

Internal  revenue  per  pound  of  pipe,  smoking,  plug,  etc^  tobacco. 

United    States ¥k  18 

Canada .  20 

England : 

Class  A •  2. 25 

Class  B 1. 96 


The  American  TtJBKisH-TYFE  Tobacco — Its  Relation  to  the  Cioabette  Indus- 

TBY  AND  THE  CONSUMER. 
THE  TERM  TURKISH-TYPE  TOBACCO. 

The  term  '*  Turkish  tobacco  "  is  a  generic  term  and  used  to  differentiate  be- 
tween certain  members  of  the  tobacco  family.  Within  the  term  "  Torklsb  type  ^ 
are  included  over  20  varieties  of  tobacco,  each  possessing  its  particular  charac- 
teristics. The  term  has  no  geographic  significance  any  more  than  the  tern 
*'  navy  beans,"  and  no  country  can  claim  it  as  its  product  exclusively. 

World  production  {preuxtr  period). 

[Authority :  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.] 
Pounds. 
Bulgaria , 30, 000, 000 


Asia  Minor 

Macedonia 

South  Africa 


Greece 22, 000, 000 

Rumania 20, 000, 000 

Russia 70, 000, 000 

Total  annual  production  about  247,000,000  pounds. 

Not  all  of  the  South  African  production  is  of  the  Turkish  type. 

Emports  to  United  States, 


Pounds. 

.-  i5,ooo.aio 

.-  75,000.000 
.-  15,000*000 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

IS19 

uao 

Bulearia 

Poundt, 

343 

1,408,050 

30,520 

10,816,048 

Poundi. 

29,343 

1,750,023 

44,302 

8,502,7^ 

962 

15,616,543 

5,437 

Pound*. 

24,074 

1,580,735 

3,791 

5,090,915 

6,714,654 

Poundi. 

Poundt. 

Poundi, 

Povndt. 

4,675^780 

30,708,632 

S,09i,7«2 

5,000,486 

11,878.390 

100,085 

P9mA. 

Greece 

Russia. 

8,566,219 

6,700,925 

17,496,045 
366,957 

6,003,306 
23,880 
19  895 

U,  145,4* 

Macedonia. . . 
China 

19,800 
2,000 

10,051 

3,947,026 

18,450 

20,880 

S,61t.0it 

Asia  Minor. , . 

18,055,295 
72,735 

a,OI77.«Tl 

Egypt 

21,775 

^The  $8.43  internal  reyenue  per  thouaand  dgarettes  shown  for  EZbgland  rvpi«spmt» 
duty  on  8.76  pounds  tobacco  necessary  to  make  1,000  cigarettes.  (There  is  no  Interna) 
revenue  in  England.) 

'  No  tobacco  is  grown  in  England,  therefore  all  taxes  on  tobacco  are  cot]e<*t«d  at  tb» 
customhouse  at  the  rate  of  Os.  Id.  ($2.25,  normal  exchange)  per  pound  of  ioimc^  cm; 
taining  less  than  10  per  cent  moisture  (Class  A),  and  8s.  2d.  ($1.96,  normal  exchans«*i 
per  pound  of  tobacco  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  moistore  (Class  B). 
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FKBIOHTB  TO  NEW  TOBK  (LEAF  TOBACCO). 


Compentatorjf  dtitieM. 


T7P«B  uu]  itendud  iWGlagM  add  la  umud  StAtea. 

pet  pound) 

s 

"ToiUih"  dgwMUK 

.oat 

■" 

BtuiHim. 

The  Fordney  rate  for  the  protection  of  the  homegrown  tobacco  Is  |1  per 
pQimd.  The  tsrltF  on  m&nu^ctured  tobacco  Is  $4.00  per  ponnd  plus  29  per  cent 
id  TBlorem.  The  combination  of  the  two  rates  on  manufactured  tobacco  gives 
tbe  ad  Talorem  equivalent  of  125.S4  per  cent,  or  the  specific  equivalent  of  $5.3S 
per  pound. 

It  la  safe  to  asaanie  Qiat  the  manti facto rers  believe  In  the  protective  pr'nclple 
n  applied  to  their  product 

If  they  have  lodged  any  vigorous  protem  against  Congress  protecting  th«n 
0>  the  extent  of  125.84  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $6.35  per  pound,  the  records  fail 
(0  dl3clo«e  it. 

Tlie  following  tables,  based  on  statiatlcB  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
I>omestlc  Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  show  the  prac- 
tlfal  extent  of  tills  protection : 

Oontumptton,  eaporti,  and  imfortt  of  ctgarettei. 


V-,. 

DolMd  StAtes. 

ExpflrlAdlrDin 

ndtcd  statu. 

ImporMdlo 

nnifMisutM. 

J, 

1 

04 
iIO 
iW 

u 

00 

00 

00 

S.TM,iOO 
M,375, 100 

an 

i!;1?| 

i;  s?',ioo 

CUKATIC  A 


D  MIL  aEQtnaKMBnTB. 


"Soil  moM  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  (Turlclsh  tjrpe)  ahould 
''ottAhi  day  and  lime,  and  must  be  aton;  and  airy.  •  •  •  Tbe  land  la  dry 
•Wi  the  necessary  warm  climate  for  the  tobacco  to  mature  properly.  Tbera 
"oahj  be  even  danger  that  the  sun  would  dry  up  the  plants  U  the  sea  breeaa 
iIM  not  freshen  them  np  aufllclently.  The  best  tobaccos  are  harvested  on  the 
diqu  with  sootbern  exposure.  Flat  lands,  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  are  suitable 
for  the  CDltlTilion  of  cereals,  are  not  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco." — 
iFnm  Les  Annales  Franco-Helleniques,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
m  Domestic  Obmmerce.) 
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The  foothills  surrounding  the  great  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Coast  Bange  Mountains  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  contain  sereral  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  this  leaf.  Most  of 
these  lands  are  idle;  some  are  utilized  for  grazing.  Bven  if  these  soils  were 
suitable  for  the  .production  of  other  crops— which  they  are  not — there  would 
still  remain  the  problem  of  irrigation.  The  conditions  that  make  these  lasd^ 
desirable  for  tobacco  culture  are  such  that  render  them  worthless  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops. 

In  the  tobacco  sections  of  California  conditions  of  rainfall,  humidity,  tem- 
perature, and  the  absence  of  excessive  variations  in  temperature  between  nijijjl 
and  day  are  well  adapted  for  this  industry.  This  has  been  proved  by  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  produced  during  the  past  16  years. 

Climatic  data  for  Turkish'tobacco  producing  districti  of  the  Levant, 

RAINFALL,  INCHES. 


MEAN  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY,  PER  CENT. 


District. 

Annual. 

May. 

June. 

July, 

Aug.      S^t. 

BfkTTiJf ntiii , _ . 

26. 0 
25.7 
25.6 
17.0 

1.9 
L3 
2.0 
1.7 

0.8 

.5 

1.7 

1.9 

as 

.2 
.7 
.8 

1.5          i.l 

Rmyma 

* 

.1           .J 

Cavalla 

2.0  .        1.J 

Saloniki 

LO          LI 

I 

Bvmsnym 

71 
63 
81 
69 

75 
60 

81 
60 

78 
57 
79 
57 

71 
52 
75 
51 

67 
57 
75 
52 

87 

Smyrna 

» 

CavaJla 

> 

Saloniki 

m 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE. 


Samsoun 
Smyrna. 
Cavalla.. 
Saloniki. 


•  F. 

•  F, 

•  F. 

•  F. 

58 

57 

66 

73 

63 

69 

75 

81 

60 

68 

74 

78 

61 

69 

76 

81 

F. 

74 

80 

79 


n 

n 
n 


Production  in  California. 


Pounds. 

1906 500 

1907 9. 500 

1908 30, 000 

1909 37, 000 

1910 800, 000 

1911 490, 000 

1912 250,000 

1913 215,000 


PooBdft 

1914 245. 000 

1915 500. 000 

1916 800. 000 

1917 498,000 

1918 870, 0<<^ 

1919 1, 525,0(.« 

1920 700. 000 

1921 4Sv  oni> 


The  fall  in  production  since  1919  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1919  and  l^iO 
crops  are  not  sold  and  can  not  be  sold  for  anything  over  50  per  cent  of  tb» 
actual  cost  of  production. 

From  the  beginning  the  industry  has  been  a  marked  success  as,  giren  tbt 
proper  soil,  climate,  and  location,  "  the  growing  of  tobacco  is  a  comnion-stMi 
proposition  with  no  mystery  of  any  sort  attached    ♦    ♦    ♦.    The  growing 
tobacco  in  California  is  well  on  its  way.    In  fact,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
an  established  industry    *    ♦    ♦.    The  types  that  have  been  attended  wi 
greatest  success  are  such  types  as  are  suitable  for  cigarette  manufacture' 
(From  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1910  by  the  Exeter  tobacco  ranch,  operated  by  T 
American  Tobacco  Ck>.) 

METHOD  OF  PBODUCTION. 

The  production  of  Turkish-type  tobacco  requires  the  mazlmom  of  bfloi 
work,  and  barring  the  shade-grow^n  wrapper  tobacco,  It  is  the  most  expewiv^ 
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•(ethod  of  production  in  California  follows  closely  that  in  use  in  the  countries 
t  the  Levant,  with  few  Improvements.  For  instance,  tractors  are  used  in 
•lowing  and  disking  the  larger  fields.  Fermentation  is  accomplished  in  spe- 
rlaJIy  constructed  rooms  where  temperature  and  humidity  can  be  controlled  as 
tzainst  the  Levantine  method  of  fermenting  In  *' wells"  dug  in  the  ground. 
A'iuter  cover  crops  are  planted  to  maintain  the  necessary  elements  of  the  soil. 
[Iiirly  In  the  spring  the  land  is  plowed  and  the  cover  crop  put  under.  The 
i^ld  Is  then  left  to  "take"  the  spring  rains.  The  seed  beds  are  prepared  and 
rh*f  seed  plants  grown  under  glass.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  field  is 
i'<k<Hl  and  cultivated  and  the  plants  transplanted  in  the  field.  Hoeing  and 
iTe  to  eight  cultivations  are  given  during  the  growing  period.  If  pests  appear, 
Insecticides  are  applied.  About  the  1st  of  June  breaking  of  sand  leaves  is  in 
onler.  Then  follows  priming  of  leaves.  Every  morning  before  sunrise  experi- 
enced men  go  through  the  field  and  gather  the  ripe  leaves.  As  leaves  ripen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  upward,  the  period  of  harvesting  the  ripe  leaves 
extends  over  a  period  of  28  to  40  days,  depending  on  the  season  and  other 
local  conditions.  Each  morning  the  ripe  leaves  are  brought  from  the  field 
to  the  **  bam  *'  and  strung  on  cotton  strings  of  about  6  feet  long  by  piercing 
the  butt  of  each  leaf  with  a  long  needle  resembling  a  spear.  Care  is  taken 
to  see  that  each  string  carries  only  tobacco  of  the  same  quality.  On  the  string 
all  leaves  face  in  the  same  direction. 

They  are  then  given  a  preliminary  sweating  in  specially  constructed  rooms 
where  humidity  and  temperature  can  be  controlled  at  will.  This  operation 
usually  requires  about  24  hours.  The  strings,  resembling  garlands,  are  then 
stretched  on  bamboo  poles  of  the  same  length  and  the  poles  placed  on  hori- 
xontal  racks  in  the  open,  allowing  the  leaves  to  hang  down  and  be  cured  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Depending  on  the  season,  all  curing  is  usually  finished 
by  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  garlands  are  then  hung  in  the  barn  until 
the  rainy  or  damp  season  in  winter.  When  the  air  is  sufficiently  humid  to 
make  the  leaves  soft  and  pliable,  they  are  taken  down  and  put  through  the 
process  of  fermentation  in  specially  constructed  rooms.  After  fermentation 
the  strings  are  carefully  worked  over  and  all  unsound  or  otherwise  undesirable 
leaves  plucked  from  the  strings.  The  strings  are  then  classified  according  to 
quality  and  size  of  the  leaf!  When  the  tobacco  is  at  a  point  containing  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  it  is  then  placed  in  uniform  rows  in  specially  con- 
sinicted  collapsible  box  forms  which  are  made  to  produce  bales  of  the  desired 
size.  The  full  boxes  are  then  placed  under  specially  constructed  baling  ma- 
chines and  the  tobacco  subjected  to  pressure,  compressing  it  to  the  size  of  the 
finished  bales  desired.  The  tobacco,  which  is  now  a  compact  mass  with  stems 
forminc:  the  two  outer  falls,  is  removed  from  the  collapsible  form  and  sewn 
in  burlap.  It  is  now  ready  for  shipment  to  the  manufacturers.  The  period 
from  seed  to  shipment  is  about  13  months. 

Rxperience  has  proved  that  saving  of  expenses  can  be  effected  by  establishing 
^•eiitrally  located  plants  in  each  district  and  relieve  the  Individual  farmer  of 
all  work  by  taking  the  tobacco  after  the  completion  of  sun  curing  on  the 
farms.  This  plan  has  also  resulted  in  better  standardization  and  impartial 
grading  of  the  crops.  It  has  resulted  In  more  expert  fermentation  by  making 
U  possible  to  install  special  equipment  and  carry  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  experts.  The  central  plant  also  serves  as  the  marketing  center  of 
thf  district.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Associated  Tobacco  Growers  of  California  to 
<tjadact  these  central  plants  for  the  growers  on  the  cooperative  principle. 

Cost  of  production  in  California, 

[Based  on  unit  of  20  acres.] 
lAbor: 

Plowing  20  acres $35. 00 

Preparing  seed  bed 30. 00 

Sowing  seed  bed 3.00 

Caring  for  seed  bed 42. 00 

Disking  field 35. 00 

CulUvatlng   field , 28. 00 

Transplanting 117. 00 

Hoeing  plants 36. 00 

Eight  cultivations U2. 00 

Two  applications  of  Insecticide 48. 00 
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Labor — Continued. 

Breaking  sand  leaves %\2.  ♦■> 

Topping 16.  v»' 

Suckering  twice 31  ^» 

Gathering  ripe  leaves <JU  *i» 

Stringing 4W.  M» 

Hanging  strings  on  frames  and  sweating 18.  w» 

Sweating  and  taking  to  sun  sheds UiW' 

Attending  to  sun  cure Is  «» 

Hanging  in  bam !::,»•• 

Preparation  for  fermentation H  «»• 

Fermentation 360.  n. 

Grading  and  sorting SO  «»i 

Loading  and  hauling  to  station 20luO 

Pulling  and  burning  old  stalks l&ft> 

Application  of  fertilizer 32.00 

Supervision 1,  SOOl  0& 


Total  for  labor 3»3S&0u 


Supplies : 

Fertilizer 2, 535^  •• 

Cover   crop 9. 4v 

Insecticide  material  and  bran j—  81^ 

Fuel  for  curing  and  sweating 1—  35,00 

Twine  for  stringing  and  bales 41. » 

Burlap  for  bales — « •  9100 

Upkeep  on  two  horses 1290.40 

Less  work  paid  for  in  labor  cost  items 117.00 

1T140 

Nails S. »» 

Spears - 2. 3* 

Incidentals IfiuO^ 


Total  for  supplies 2, 94ft.  1^ 

Depreciation : 

Building  ($3,000,  at  10  per  cent) 300.0^ 

Equipment  ($1,205,  at  15  per  cent) 189.  Tl 

Total  for  depreciation ^^^  4a9.T3 

Insurance :  ^ 

Building  ($3,000,  at  $1.75,  3-year  plan) 85. 0(^ 

Horses  ($300,  at  $0.875) 2.£ 

Implements  ($800,  at  $1.375) 11. B 

Crop  In  barn  seven  months  ($12,000,  at  $1.126) 135.0 

Crop  in  railroad  transit  two  months,  at  one^iuarter  per  cent 3i».^»' 

Total  for  insurance >->^»^  214.  ij 

Interest :  ^  _ 

Land  ($6,000,  at  7  per  cent) 42a  w 

Building  and  equipment  ($4,265,  interest  charged  on  65  per  cent 

of  total) 164. 3> 

Investment  in  supplies  ($2,946.16  for  six  months) 108.13 

Outlay  for  wages  ($2,378  for  four  months) 55. 4> 

On  insurance  premiums  for  building 4.»» 

Total  for  interest T47.» 

Taxes ^^^, 

Freight,  3  tons  at  $61.70  per  ton ^^^A^ 
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Permanent  investment  for  20  acres: 

Land,  20  acres |6, 

Buildings  (curing  bam  and  heating  plant) 3, 

Two  horses n 

Agricultural    implements 

Cold  frames  for  seed  beds : 

Baling  machine 

Bamboo  poles  (6,000) 

Thermometers,  seed  separator,  etc 

Canvas   shades 

Lmnber  for  seed  beds 


Leaf  baskets   (50) 


000.00 

000.00 

300.00 

350.00 

50.00 

125.00 

240.00 

37.00 

60.00 

30.00 

48.00 

25.00 


Total  for  permanent  investment 10, 265. 00 

Cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  Turkish-type  tobacco  on  a  BO-acre  farm  producing 

6,000  pounds. 


[Average  for  seven  years  ending  1919.] 


Ufaor. 

Dipredationiriimilll!!!! 

iBsarmnoe 

Interest 

Tw« 

FWght 

Total  pRidncttoa  Mst 


I3,35&(» 
2,946.16 
489.75 
214.44 
747.09 
158.00 
185.10 


8,094.14 


Per 
pound. 


90.55 
.48 
.OX 
.04 
.12 
.03 
.OS 
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008T  OF  FBODUCnON  IN  UACKDOmiA  AND  THBACB. 

The  cost  of  production  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  averages  $0.62  per  pound. 
This  is  for  the  war  and  postwar  period  and  is  higlier  than  the  prewar  cost  of 
prodaction.     (U.  S.  consular  report.) 

''Wages  paid  to-day  to  the  Turkish  tobacco  worker,  while  low  compared  to 
those  paid  in  £uropean  and  other  countries,  are  on  the  whole  sufficient  to  meet 
Us  Deeds."    (Consular  report  by  Ckmsul  Pinkney  Tuck,  Jr.,  at  Samsoun,  Turkey.) 

THX  EXCHANQE. 

Tariff  on  tobacco  being  specific  per  pound,  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  United 
States  will  get  no  relief  from  the  American-valuation  clause  in  the  present 
tariit  How  this  aifects  the  home  product  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  of  values  of  currency  of  the  countries  now  selling  us  tobacco. 


Kmoai  excbango . 
Prtseat  exchange. 


Turkish 
pound. 


94.40 
.80 


Qreek 
drachma, 


iai93 
.054 


Bulgarian 
leu. 


90.19 
.009 


Russian 
ruble. 


90.514 


**  lately  the  Import  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  has  increased  due  to  the 
tict  that  the  comparative  high  value  of  the  dollar  makes  America  the  best 
market  for  near  eastern  growers."  (Near  East  American,  p.  8,  issue  of  July 
2r>,  182L) 


MABKETINO  CONDITIONS — CONTBOI.  ABROAD. 


Since  December  S,  1881,  the  tobacco  industry  in  Turkey  has  been  controlled 
I?  n.  oiQD<^>oly  known  as  the  **  Regie  Go-Interesses  des  Tabacs  de  L'Empire 
Ottoman."  The  monopoly  is  controlled  by  French  capital  operating  by  the 
to&sent  and  qnder  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
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The  Regie  has  the  right  to  define  the  areas  which  can  be  used  for  tobacco 
cultivation,  the  acreage,  and  where  such  cultivation  is  permitted  by  its  license^ 
the  crop  remains  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Regie  until  its  maturity 
A  price  for  its  purchase  by  the  Regie  is  then  fixed.  If  the  grower  is  dissatisfi^ 
with  this  price,  and  it  is  generally  quite  low,  he  has  then  the  option  of 
his  crop  through  the  warehouse  organization  of  the  monopoly  administratioi 
and  under  payment  of  various  taxes.  This  regulation  of  tobacco  is  stricti] 
enforced  by  police  supervision  and  offenders  are  subject  to  heavy  fines; 
(Ofilcial  report  to  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  Apr.  30, 192L 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  the  territory  controlled  by  the  monopoly  is  \ 
hibited.  The  monopoly  collects  a  heavy  duty  or  tax  on  all  imports  of  to\M^x 
manufacture  in  addition  to  the  regular  Government  tariff.  By  imposing  bea 
taxes  on  imports  the  Regie  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  market  for  its  ovi 
products. 

EXPORT  TAXES. 

The  export  tax  on  leaf  tobacco  is  5  piaster  per  Idlo,  10  per  cent  ad  valona 
crop  tax  to  the  government  (Piaster,  normal  value,  $0,044;  piaster,  preset 
value,  $0,008.    Kilo=2.2  pounds.) 

PARTITION  OF  TURKISH  EMPIRE  AND  EFFECT  ON  EXPORT  TAXES. 

In  recent  years  large  sections  of  'the  Turlcish  Empire  have  passed  to  otbe 
countries.  The  fallowing  tobacco-growing  districts  have  been  taken 
Turkish  control:  Sections  of  Caucasus  to  Russia;  Thrace,  Macedonia,  A 
Islands,  and  Smyrna  to  Greece;  island  of  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain;  v 
Thrace  (part)  to  Bulgaria;  west  Thrace  (part)  to  Greece;  Syria  under  Frei 
mandate;  Palestine  under  British  mandate;  Cilicia  under  French  control;  Q 
per  Armenia  to  Armenian  Republic. 

Tobacco  export  taxes  in  these  districts  have  been  repealed,  with  the  exceptia 
of  west  Thrace,  pending  the  settlement  of  a  territorial  controversy  betw< 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  The  present  export  taxes  in  west  Thrace  tai 
from  100  to  400  leu  per  quintal,  according  to  the  variety  of  tobacco,  aivi 
addition  to  this  5  leu  for  each  bale  as  a  statistical  duty,  besides  several 
fees.  (Normal  value  of  leu  $0,193;  present  value  of  leu,  $0,009.  Quintal 
220.46  pounds.)  (From  a  report  by  His  Excellency  Van  Walderon  Ba 
Rongers,  at  Constantinople.  Submitted  to  United  States  Department  of  0 
merce  by  the  American  charg6- d'affaires  at  Berne.) 

In  1918  the  Greek  Government  repealed  tobacco  export  taxes  amount 
to  17^  cents  per  pound  plus  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  had  been  passed 
a  war  measure.  This  was  applied  to  all  exports  from  Greece  proper,  Macetlo 
and  the  Aegean  Islands.  Most  of  our  present  imports  are  from  these  distri 
The  export  tax  now  in  force  is  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  levied  on  all  expo 
(Kelley's  Tariff  Manual  of  1921.) 

The  Samsoun  district  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  only  tobacco-producing  se^i' 
of  importance  now  remaining  under  the  monopoly.  Since  the  armistice,  h"^ 
ever,  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  exports  from  this  section,  due  to  the  su^W 
sion  of  relations  with  the  Kemalist  Government,  which  is  not  recognized  by  t) 
powers. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS   AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  unusual  political  and  consequent  economic  conditions  prevailing  throu:i 
out  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  have  made  it  possible  for  a  few  larci;  r-^ 
chasing  organizations  to  exercise  a  practical  control  over  the  tobacco  avaiu* 
for  export.    The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  controlled  by  the  Ave  !♦»*' 
constructed  fragments  of  the  former  Tobacco  Trust,  convicted  and  dL^ssi^lT*"! 
1911  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    Aa  a  means  of  promoting  Cf»uii>t»<i' 
in  the  tobacco  industry  the  benefits  of  the  dissolution  order  have  been  theorfli  -i 
This  was  predictetl  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who  delivered  the  dissenting  oiilr* 
on  May  29,  1911 : 

"  I  confess  ray  inability  to  find,  in  the  history  of  this  combination,  anythln;- 
justify  the  wish  that  a  new  condition  should  be  *  recreated '  out  of  thi»  ""^ 
chievous  elements  that  compose  the  present  combination,  whiclv  togcthi^f  v**' 
its  component  parts,  have,  without  ceasing,  pursued  the  vicious  methoils  tw»>"i" 
out  by  the  court. 


f» 
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Moreover, 'Uirough  the  entente  cordiale  existing  between  tlie  combine  and  the 
WT&\  ijnportant  European  manufacturers,  competition  in  the  purchase  of  the 
if  lias  been  eliminated. 

In  dealing  with  the  natives,  commercial  bribery  and  the  interference  of  cor- 
ipt  Government  officials  in  behalf  of  the  buyers  are  established  institutions. 
"Tlipre  is  no  very  definite  time  fixed  for  the  purchases  made  by  the  richer 
UaiTprs  or  brokers.  The  financial  situation  of  the  cultivator  and  the  state  of 
^  tobacco  regulates  the  time  of  such  purchases.  Nor  do  any  fixed  prices  exist, 
it'  CTower,  should  he  owe  money,  is  usually  forced  to  accept  the  price  offered 
'  jhiese  two  classes  of  buyers.  Thus,  tobacco  which  might  fetch  the  price  of  80 
nts  a  pound  is  often  sold  at  from  60  to  70  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a  result  of 
fr  fact  that  the  cultivator  is  frequently  in  debt  to  the  richer  villager  or  broker 
id  also  in  need  of  money.  Growers  often  remain  owing  large  sums  on  their 
ops,  us  the  rate  of  interest  demanded  is  very  high,  varying  from  10  to  25  per 
Dt,  vnth  an  understanding  on  the  cultivator's  part  that  he  will  sell  the  richer 
Uaieer  or  broker  his  crop  at  a  lower  price  than  that  demanded,  or  that  he  will 
pay  tbeni  at  an  average  rate  of  5  to  10  cents  per  '  batman '  (1  batman  equals 
kfc  ponnds)  when  selling  to  a  third  party.  *  *  *  The  village  notables  play 
Terr  considerable  part  as  Intermediaries  during  selling  time,  and  the  buyers 
Njnt'Dtly  have  recourse  to  their  kind  offices  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  reduc- 
m  of  the  prices  asked  by  the  growers.  As  a  result  these  notables  often  benefit 
a  snbstantial  increase  on  the  sale  of  their  own  crops.  *  *  *  Irrespective 
tljc  pecuniary  advances  which  the  Regie  Co.  agents  are  in  the  habit  of 
Bkinp  to  cultivators,  the  brokers  and  commission  agents  advance  funds  also. 
)^  Interest  on  the  advances  made  by  brokers  and  commission  agents  is  12  per 
Bt  (maximum).  Even  then,  as  a  result  of  stipulated  conditions  between  the 
Wpr  and  the  borrowers,  the  rate  of  interest  is  usually  increased  and  fre- 
wJtly  places  the  cultivator  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer.  Thus  the  grower,  de- 
ile  his  apparently  large  benefits,  is  often  barely  able  to  sell  his  tobacco  at 
tn  A  small  profit."     (Official  report  to  United  States  Department  of  Com- 

MABKETINO   CONDITIONS   AT  HOME. 

Pror  to  the  war  there  were  a  few  independent  importers  of  Turkish-type 
hnr(o  in  New  York  supplying  the  smaller  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
»'f  in::  of  hijrh-jrrade  cigarettes  for  clubs  and  private  monogramed  orders  ex- 
f^.V4/l.v.  Due  to  unusual  conditions  fostered  by  the  war,  both  the  Independ- 
f  in,|>ort«»rs  and  the  small  manufacturers  gained  some  ground  and  atrength- 
^(j  thfir  positions.  The  combine  took  careful  note  of  this,  and  at  the  first 
|)'>nimity  following  the  armistice  proceeded  to  eliminate  all  importations 

lin^H^ndents,  The  plan  has  been  entirely  successful.  It  is  a  matter  of 
nmi'tn  knowledge  in  the  trade  circles  that  the  combination  now  offers  more 
^  tfJifl'vx)  at  the  point  of  production  than  it  does  in  New  York. 
»*ur.*ha&es  in  New  York  are  made  only  when  it  is  offered  at  a  price  below  the 
Trnrv  value  brought  about  by  forced  liquidations  by  the  banks,  which  in 
ni  hare  been  brought  about  by  the  stagnation  of  the  market  artificially  cre- 
*^  ^y  the  combination. 
Tt,.^  condition,  together  with  the  exchange  situation,  has  forced  the  prices 

I'^fQ'vo,  delivered  in  New  York,  to  about  40  per  cent  below  prewar  prices. 
'  juny  instances  the  sale  price  is  below  actual  cost  of  production. 
Tij«»  result  of  this  new  policy  of  eliminating  the  Independent  importer  has 
•D  r*>fl(H!ted  in  the  market  of  the  Levant. 

*  Information  just  received  In  this  bureau  is  to  the  effect  that  the  tobacco 
Ws  In  (Greece  is  a  serious  one.  Thousands  of  okes,  representing  the  produc- 
^  "f  1918.  1919,  and  1920,  remain  unsold,  and  unless  the  Government  suc- 
*^  In  working  out  its  plan  of  exchanging  tobacco  for  the  products  of  other 
'wtripjj,  the  industry,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  coun- 
r  will  be  almost  entirely  ruined.  The  production  of  tobacco  in  old  Greece 
***  th<?  Aegean  Islands  amounted  to  15,270,000  okes  (an  oke  equals  2.8 
''I'^'N;  ID  1919  and  14,105,000  okes  in  1920,  making  a  total  of  29,375,000  okes. 
^  the  eud  of  1919  the  amount  which  remained  unsold,  either  in  the  hands  of 
»*1u«vrs  or  merchants  or  lying  on  consignment  abroad,  amounted  to  18,478,000 
jj-  This  lai«t  flgnre  includes  the  unsold  tobacco  of  the  1918  crop.  Of  the 
^  <^p.  11,666,000  okes  remain  unsold.  These  figures  do  not  include  Mace- 
oUn  tnbacco,  very  little  of  which  remains  unsold."  (From  unofficial  report 
rrit<M  States  Burean  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  has  Ion?  beoi  tbe  v^< 
of  these  manufacturers  to  play  one  district  against  another  to  force  m  tnsk^j 
tion  and  consequent  slump  in  prices  in  any  district 

Following  the  armistice  and  the  importance  gained  by  the  QreA  pnmim 
M.  Venizelos,  in  the  allied  councils,  a  spirit  of  liberalism  swept  thrcm^li 
Greek  people.  Labor  unions  were  formed,  and  the  ftirmers  inslBted  oo  n 
ceiving  fair  returns  for  their  products. 

To  crush  this  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  prices  of  tobacco,  these-  na*  * 
factures  shifted  their  purchases  to  other  countries.  The  condition  dtM  Ir  'A* 
letter  is  the  direct  result  of  this  policy. 

THE  BELATIVE  IMPOBTANCE  OF  TUBKIBH-TTFB  TOBACOO  TO  THE  CflQABBTTB 

The  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States  has  constantly  lucres 
from  406,708366  in  1880  to  50,448,541,589  in  1920. 

The  consumption  for  the  first  five  months  of  1921  is  21,448.403*105,  wbidi  i 
a  net  gain  of  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1920.  These  fisnn'*  «i 
not  include  exports. 

Statistics  for  1919  show  that  over  95  per  cent  of  our  consumption  is  «»i 
factured  by  the  combination. 

Over  85  per  cent  of  our  total  consumption  is  represented  l^  the  ntxal 
blended  cigarettes  made  of  the  domestic  hurley  or  Virginia  tobacco  with  a  *m 
percentage  of  Turkish  type  for  aroma  and  fiavor. 

All  of  the  blended  cigarettes  are  manufactured  by  the  combinatloo. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  independent  manufacturers,  sutuo^. 
among  themselves  for  their  share  of  the  5  per  cent  left  by  the  combination, 
manufacture  the  type  of  cigarettes  enjoying  the  greatest  demand  if  they  cuk^ 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  small  manufacturer  fcs  fon 
to  make  his  purchase  of  the  imported  leaf  in  New  York,  as  the  rolume  of  ^J 
purchases  would  not  Justify  his  engaging  in  direct  importation. 

Purchase  in  New  York  always  placed  him  in  decided  disadvantain^ 
price. 

This  has  contributed  toward  keeping  the  small  manufacturers  clironi«:ir: 
small. 

The  larger  manufacturers  must  necessarily  make  their  purchaaei  in  '^ 
Levant.  There  the  combination  is  prepared  to  accept  battle  In  Its  carefc 
prepared  positions  and  choose  its  own  weapon,  as  in  the  countries  of  the  N<^ 
East  there  is  no  Federal  Trade  Commission,  no  Clayton  Act,  and  no  Shenr: 
law  to  make  the  battle  irksome  or  prolong  it  beyond  the  point  of  beln^  to** 
esting. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  Turkish-type  tobacco  to  the  dcaxvt^ 
industry  is  not  measured  by  the  relative  volume  in  use. 

The  manufacturers  oppose  the  tariff  on  Tnrkish-type  leaf  tobacco  not  bcca^ 
it  materially  increases  the  cost  of  the  leaf  to  them.    It  has  been  demon.* 
in  previous  paragraphs  that  the  repeal  of  export  taxes  and  the  exchange 
tion  absorb  the  tariff  increase  of  65  cents  per  pound.    Rather,  the  opp«*lt|i-?! 
inspired,  because  a  tariff  which  approximates  the  equalization  of  cofts  b«>r 
and  abroad  encourages  the  domestic  production  and  this  in  turn  foeter^  o 
petition  in  the  manufacturing  field. 

The  development  of  the  domestic  wrapper-leaf  industry  broo^t  aboir 
large  number  of  independent  cigar  manufacturers.    Prior  to  the  derekH«(&<-'^ 
of  the  home  supply,  the  large  manufacturers  controlled  the  cigar  indiifttr>  ' 
virtue  of  their  access  to  the  foreign  supply  controlled  by  the  Dutch  combitK- 

TARIFFS,  TAXES,   AND  THE  SMALL   MANTrFACTUBCR. 

The  statement  that  increased  Government  taxes  on  the  tobacco  lodoRtry  h»' 
operated  against  the  small  manufacturer  does  not  hold.  Taxes  are  irT.t* 
equally  on  all  manufacturers. 

The  argument  that  capital  necessary  for  the  payment  of  taxes  places  a  hv^v:  i 
burden  on  the  small  manufacturer  of  limited  capital  also  fails  to  be  con>lnrind 
because  the  capital  necessary  for  the  payment  of  taxes  is  in  direct  ntio  i«»  i*i 
output  of  each  manufacturer. 

WHAT  HAS  DISCOXJRAOEB  THE  81f AIX  MAinTrACTUUBS. 

The  small  manufacturers  are  forced  out  of  the  Industry  beeaoae  ih^  i«riurt 
arteries  of  the  system  of  distribution  are  controlled  by  the  large  manufarturrr« 
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*rior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  competition  was  eliminated 
vttgh  the  control  of  manufacture.  Tlie  method  of  eliminating  competition 
ough  control  of  the  channels  of  distribution  is  of  recent  development  and 
he  real  cause  of  the  retirement  of  the  small  manufacturers  from  the  field. 

METHOD    OF   DISPOSING   OF    THE    CALIFORNIA    CROP. 

frum  1906  to  1912  the  manufacturers  sent  their  agents  to  California  and 
<Ie  purchases  at  the  various  centers  of  production.  This  proved  unsatisfac- 
y  to  the  growers  because  the  manufacturers  applied  the  same  methods  of 
tUnj;  with  the  farmer  as  they  had  practiced  in  their  dealings  with  the 
iwrs  of  the  Near  East 

^{or  to  1912  tobacco  was  largely  grown  as  a  side  crop  on  the  farms,  and 
this  reason  the  growers  did  not  know  what  their  crop  of  tobacco  cost  them. 
t  when  it  became  generally  known  that  tobacco  required  land  of  a  type  not 
led  to  other  crops,  the  industry  was  taken  up  by  farmers  of  the  "  substantial  ** 
« in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  the  only  crop  of 
\  farmer.  This  class  of  farmers  knew  how  to  keep  books  and  knew  what  it 
t  them  to  raise  their  tobacco  crop. 

t  was  by  this  type  of  farmers  that  cooperative  marketing  was  first  resorted 
u  a  measure  of  defense. 

The  present  method  of  marketing  is  along  the  lines  followed  by  other  co- 
^ratire  associations  marketing  farm  products. 

rbo  crops  of  the  farmers  are  shipped  to  New  York  in  car  lots  and  negotia- 
nt for  the  sale  are  conducted  by  a  representative  of  the  association.  All 
Ubit  expenses  are  levied  on  the  growers  pro  rata  to  the  quantity  owned 
9  the  respective  amounts  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Each 
wer  is  presented  with  a  certified  accounting. 
V*o  sales  have  been  made  since  and  including  the  crop  of  1919. 

POSSmiLITT  OF  EXPANSION. 

Compared  with  other  products  of  California,  the  returns  from  the  tobacco 
ip  tmve  been  small.  Yet  the  interest  manifested  in  this  crop  and  the  demand 
'  the  adequate  protection  of  this  industry  far  exceed  its  present  monetary 
portance. 

Hte  f^oremor  of  the  State,  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  newspapers, 
umeidal,  dvic,  and  farmer's  organizations  have  gone  on  record  that  this 
hmry  be  given  the  necessary  protection  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  expand. 
riie  (tambers  of  commerce  of  25  counties  are  on  record  for  the  protection  of 
6  tiidiLstry  because  of  its  peculiar  value  to  the  State. 

(From  an  editorial  in  the  SacrameDto  Bee,  May  31,  1021.] 

**  *  ^  A  Just  amount  of  protection,  however,  determinable  by  Congress, 
old  i^ve  the  industry  a  chance  to  grow,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
KPM  in  CaUfomla  suitable  for  tobacco  culture.  *  *  *  Unlike  most  other 
^  Turkish  tobacco  does  not  demand  the  rich  lowlands  for  its  culture, 
thri^^beston  the  hillsides  that  fringe  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  smaller 
Qeysi  •  •  •  Snch  a  crop  as  this,  for  the  annual  importation  is  worth 
M)nri,ooo,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  in  large  acreage  to  California's 
^cta.  CaUfomia  should  lend  her  efforts  to  securing  a  Just  tariff  rate  which 
D  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
s  couBtry.** 

Cbe  laad  available  for  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  far  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
^^seary  for  the  production  of  the  entire  present  domestic  consumption  of  this 
•cwx 

^KkUo  teveo  years  Galifomia'a  annual  production  will  equal  our  present 

J^J  Imports 

^  development  of  the  domestic  wrapper-leaf  Industry  brought  about  the 

'^^^  coDBOmption  of  that  leaf,  while  the  imports  also  increased.    The  pro- 

nve  tariff  on  Turkish-type  tobacco  will  show  the  same  results. 

tV  Turkish-type  tobacco  industry  has  been  developed  in  California  under  a 

^'^V  of  comparative  production  cost  here  and  abroad  that  might  have 

^  dlficourai^g  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  crop  is  peculiarly 

^Me  to  the  Stote. 

^<«*^  It  requires  land  that  is  now  largely  idle  and  of  no  value  for  the  pro- 

!t)an  of  other  cropa    In  certain  sections,  specially  along  the  Coast  Range, 
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most  of  the  land  available  is  of  this  type,  and  agricultural  development  in  tlif 
sections  does  not  at  all  compare  with  development  in  other  aectlona  of  the  Sia 
The  extension  of  the  tobacco  industry  will  mean  much  to  these  sections  a 
give  them  a  "  money  crop." 

Second.  The  culture  of  this  tobacco  requires  all-year-round  labor.  The  pe 
of  labor  demand  comes  at  a  period  when  other  crops  require  a  minimum  of  lab 
It  furnishes  employment  in  the  winter  months. 

Only  real  dirt  farmers  understand  what  it  means  to  employ  seasonal  l&bi 
and  that  at  a  time  when  all  other  crops  require  that  same  seasonal  labor 
that  same  period. 

Third.  Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant.  Unlike  fruit  crops,  which  form  the  bi 
of  California's  production,  it  requires  no  heavy  Initial  Investment,  nor  it 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  wait  three  to  eight  years  to  harvest  a  cn^. 

Fourth.  All-year  employment  makes  for  permanent  residents  and  IncmseBt 
economic  and  social  value  of  these  residents.  The  comparatively  small  1ot« 
ment  necessary  and  the  quick  returns  from  the  culture  of  tobacco  prnmrf 
good  dtizenship  by  providing  opportunity  whereby  the  sober.  Industrious  f&i 
hand  of  to-day  invests  the  earnings  of  his  all-year  employment  and  bcom 
tiie  farm  owner  of  to-morrow. 

The  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  is  the  antidote  for  the  various  **  isms ' 
social  and  economic  nonsense. 

All  of  these  benefits  have  been  demonstrated  during  the  16  years  of  tobc^ 
culture  in  California. 

California  needs  this  crop  and  is  eager  to  extend  the  industry.  An  ade(iQ: 
protective  tariff  will  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  expansion. 

Reply  to   Statement   of   Chahles   Dushkind.    Representing    the  Topa: 

Merchants'  Association.* 

The  Associated  Tobacco  Growers  of  California  beg  to  submit  to  your  hononi 
committee  the  following  answer  to  the  '*  memorial "  submitted  by  the  TiiN 
Merchants'  Association: 

The  tobacco  merchants'  memorial  cites  the  $40,000,000  drop  in  revenue  fr 
tobacco  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  cigarette  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  has  shown  great  increase  botJi 
production  and  in  internal-revenue  tax  returns  to  the  Treasury.    The  dru^ 
internal  revenue  has  nothing  to  do  with  cigarettes,  which  from  1917  to  date. 
period  of  heaviest  taxation  on  cigarettes,  has  shown  phenomenal  increase! 
consumption. 

The  report  referred  to  by  the  memorial  is  beyond  the  point.  British  ttl 
on  tobacco  were  increased  as  a  part  of  extreme  war-revenue  measures  resa^f 
to  by  the  British  Government.  The  normal  tobacco  taxes  In  EngUnd  hi 
always  been  and  are  now  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  I 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  no  tobacnnrn^ 
industry  to  protect. 

The  memorial  compares  the  present  United  States  production  of  Turki^ 
tobacco  with  the  magnitude  of  the  cigarette  industry. 

We  seek  protection  not  to  protect  our  present  production  but  to  enahW  ri 
continue  and  expand  the  industry  to  the  full  extent  of  tlie  home  deniav'l 
this  product.    If  the  manufacturers  or  anyone  else  can  show  the  way  to  iRtI 
production  without  protection  we  shall  be  happy  to  examine  the  method  ^ 
gested. 

Did  wrapper-leaf  protection  follow  large  production,  or  did  dignity  of  \ 
duction  follow  adequate  protection.  If  production  can  be  expandcid  ori 
industry  maintained,  even  at  its  present  status,  without  protection  when*  t| 
is  the  need  of  protection. 

But  the  manufacturers  reject  their  own  theory  when  applied  to  their  p^'^t 
They  enjoy  tariff  protection  of  $16.05  per  thousand  cigarettes  as  against  $S  ] 
teotlon  asked  by  the  farmers  on  the  leaf  necessary  to  prwluce  1,000  dpu*! 
of  the  "  all-Turkish  "  type  and  only  a  small  fracUon  of  that  on  the  **  blt^^ 
type.  The  protection  given  us  by  the  House  committee  amounts  to  $O.C(V 
package  of  20  blended  clgarettea  , 

The  manufacturers'  protection  on  that  same  package  Is  90J267.  In  til 
words,  they  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $0,267,  but  when  the  produce 


1  See  p.  2499. 
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the  raw  material  are  given  a  compensatory  protection  of  $0,005  they  are  no 
longer  wUling  to  be  counted  among  protectionists. 

The  memorial  compares  our  production  with  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
007  Southern  States.  These  tobaccos  have  no  place  in  the  discussion  of  tariff 
00  Turldsh-type  tobacco.  They  are  not  involved.  If  the  blending  of  Turkish- 
type  tobacco  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  southern  tobaccos,  as  the  manu- 
facturers daim,  American  farmers  claim  th^r  right,  as  against  foreign 
fanners,  to  supply  that  tobacco.  The  greatest  need  of  the  tobacco  farmers 
Af  the  South  is  open  and  competitive  markets  in  which  to  sell  their  tobacco. 
The  home  production  of  Turkish-type  tobacco  will  foster  competition  in  manu- 
facturing, and  to  that  extent  the  southern  farmers  will  be  l)enefited. 

THE  EFnOCT  OF  THE  FOBDNET  BATE  ON  THE  dOABBTTB  INDUBTST. 

The  memorial  predicts  dire  consequences  of  the  Fordney  rate  on  the  cigarette 
industry.  But  their  contention  can  not  stand  In  the  li£^t  of  cold  facts.  The 
tnanufacturers  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  consumer's  prices  here  and  in 
England,  in  i^ite  of  nearly  100  per  cent  differential  in  taxes  in  favor  of  the 
American  consumer.  If  they  mean  that  the  protection  needed  by  the  American 
farmers  will  be  a  blow  to  their  present  control  of  the  supply  and  thereby  re- 
duce their  monopolistic  profits,  there  Is  no  cause  for  alarm;  it  would  be  very 
salutary. 

In  their  discussion  of  foreign  export  taxes  the  manufacturers  neglect  to 
state  the  export  taxes  in  the  Samsoun  and  Smyrna  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  since  the  war  there  have  been  substantial  reductions.  Neither  do  they 
mention  the  fact  that  the  post-war  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  auto- 
maticatty  reduced  the  price  of  the  foreign  tobacco  by  at  least  Q}  per  cent 

BA.TI0  OF  IMFOBTED   TOBACCO   USED   IN   BLENDED  CIOABETTES. 

The  manuf&.cturer8  claim  their  blends  ''secret"  and  "therefore  no  official 
data  available."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand*  their  unwillingness  to 
put  the  fsLCts  before  a  committee  of  Congress.  However,  they  claim  the  aver- 
age "  appears  to  be  23  per  cent  Turkish." 

Applying  their  23  per  cent  average  to  the  two  of  the  most  popular  and  larg- 
est selling  blended  brands,  namely,  "Camel"  and  "Lucky  Strike,"  we  find 
that  with  their  combined  daily  output  of  120,000,000  cigarettes  these  two 
brands  alone  would  require  annually  over  30,22i2,00O  pounds  of  Turkish-type 
tobacco.  With  our  average  annual  imports  of  this  tobacco  of  85,000,000 
pounds  it  is  not  clear  where  and  how  the  numerous  other  blended  and  "aU 
Turkish"  brands  get  their  supply. 

WHT  HAVE  NOT  THE  SOUTHERN  FARMERS  ASKED  FOR  THIS  TARIFF  7 

The  memorial  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  southern  farmers,  producing 
lOOO.OOOpOOO  pounds  of  tobacco  annually,  have  not  asked  for  higher  duties  on 
Tarklsh  tobacco.  This  is  as  logical  as  to  state  that  Maine  potatoes  h^e  not 
reqaested  protection  for  Jersey  pottery. 

Beyond  the  common  name  **  tobacco  "  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
t^pes  of  tobacco  in  the  consideration  of  classification  and  protection.  There  is 
^ast  difference  in  type,  yield,  and  method  of  preparation  and  consequent 
cost  of  production.  For  purposes  of  protection  the  difference  in  the  two 
tobaccos  Is  even  greater  than  that  existing  between  clean  wool  and  grease  wool, 
common  rice  and  hard  rice,  long-staple  cotton  and  short-staple  cotton,  shelled 
fthDODds  and  unshelled  almonds.    This  the  manufacturers  themselves  admit. 

VABIETIES  OF  TUBKISH-TTFB  TOBACCO. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  Turkish-type  tobacco  is  of  many  varieties  and 
l^re  a  list  of  names.  They  klso  state  that  the  '*  Pall  Mall "  brand  contains 
about  ''42  varieties  of  tobacco." 

The  names  given  by  the  manufacturers  are  nothing  more  than  names  of 
snail  villages  comprising  the  district  of  Samsoun.  These  villages  have  more 
or  leas  uncertain  production  of  tobacco.  The  manufacturers  gather  their  to- 
to^nso  from  any  number  of  villages  they  can.  These  villages  use  the  same 
^Tpe  seed,  and  distances  between  villages  are  so  short  that  it  would  be  impos- 
slblet  for  any  village  to  produce  a  distinct  type  due  to  natural  cross-pollination. 
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During  and  since  the  war  the  production  of  the  Samsonn  district  has  falloi 
to  25  per  cent  of  normaL  Nearly  all  of  the  Tillages  named  by  the  manafactBr* 
era  have  produced  no  tobacco  since  the  war.  If  the  production  of  all  of 
villages  is  essential  to  the  manufacturers*  blends,  as  they  state  to  tte 
mittee,  the  consumers  of  the  various  brands  have  been  given  no  ezplaiiatl«e« 
much  less  a  rebate,  due  to  a  deterioration  of  quality. 

The  statement  about  the  "  42  varieties  "  of  tobacco  in  the  "  PaU  Mall  **  brsttf 
may  do  well  for  advertising  purposes,  but  it  has  no  place  bn  the  reoocds  uf 
a  committee  of  Congress. 

VABICnES  PBODUGBD  IN  THE  TTNITED  8TATK8. 

The  United  States  consumption  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  confined  to  the  fc>u* 
main  varieties  of  Samsoun,  Gavala,  Smyrna,  and  Island.  All  of  these  are  pr> 
duced  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  D&.  GABNEB,  OF  THE  OEPABTICENT  OE  AORICULTOaK. 

The  memorial's  reference  to  Dr.  Gamer's  statement  is  misleadiBg.  At  at 
time  has  Dr.  Gamer  made  any  pretense  of  possessing  any  aaable 
on  Turkish-type  tobacco.  We  have  discussed  the  subject  with  him  and 
his  attitude.  His  statement  that  "California  tobacco  is  California 
and  nothing  else,"  is  correct  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  departments  P0U7 
of  referring  to  American  wrapper  tobacco  as  "Connecticut  or  Florida  wtuOft 
grown,"  while  in  trade  circles  it  is  referred  to  and  bought  as  **Ainari(«ft 
Sumatra.*'  California  tobacco  is  California  tobacco  Just  as  "  Macedonian  **  or 
**  Greek  "  tobaccos  are  Macedonian  or  Greek  tobaccos  and  nothing 
manufacturers  refer  to  all  tobaccos  coming  from  the  Near  East  as  * 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  production.  In  the  Near  Eastern  conntr>f». 
however,  they  are  known  as  "Turkish  tobacco,"  "Greek  tobacco,**  **Batk«i 
tobacco,"  or  "  Russian  tobacco,**  according  to  the  country  of  producdoii.  TV? 
are  all  of  the  Nicotinum  rusticum  type,  and  the  manufacturers  accept  theta  sH 
as  "  Turkish.*' 

During  the  early  days  of  the  wrapper-leaf  development  In  Connecticut  I>r 
Whitney,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  invited  two  prominent  cigar-leaf  dealers  Cu 
examine  two  bales  of  tobacco.  After  careful  eEamlnatlon  both  of  thesa  gKt>efft* 
pronounced  the  bales  to  be  good  imported  Sumatra  wrappers.  Upon  bHr^; 
informed  that  one  of  the  bales  was  tobacco  produced  in  Connecticut  they 
very  enthusiastic  and  congratulated  Dr.  Whitney  on  the  department's 
Yet  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  appeared  before  committees  of  the  Sens*r 
and  the  House  during  every  hearing  of  tariff  on  wrapper  tobacco  lnsiiati*j: 
always  that  the  American  wrapper  is  not  a  competing  article  with  the  Unp«»rtr*: 
wrapper. 

American-grown  Turkish  tobacco  has  had  the  same  experience.  We  ha«» 
tried  our  tobaccos  on  the  manufticturers,  including  Mr.  Hert>ert,  prsjddmt  -^ 
the  Philip  Morris  Cigarette  Co.,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  Tobacco  Prodncta  rk>n^ 
ration^  As  early  as  1918  Mr.  Keeney,  of  the  Keeney  Bros.,  and  one  of  tU\ 
keenest  Judges  of  tobacco,  pronounced  the  American-grown  Turkish-type  to(ia«^  1 
"every  bit  as  good  as  the  imported."  Yet  during  the  hearings  before  y^^cr 
committee  Mr.  Dixon  was  present  to  repeat  the  old  tariff  chant  of  "  not  ■ 
competing  artide.*' 

It  is  not  long  since  Macedonia,  the  largest  producer  of  Nicotlnmn  rastimsr 
took  up  the  industry,  starting  with  seed  taken  from  Asia  Minor.    Ijfmg  N-f<»-ti 
the  Macedonian  production  "  Turkish  cigarettes  *'  were  famous.    Tet  mosi  i> 
the  Turkish  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  not  Turldsh  tobacro :  t! 
is  Macedonian  tobacco. 

In  the  British  Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa  the  industry  began  a  few  xmr%^ 
ago  by  the  accidental  dropping  of  a  few  Macedonian  seeds  in  the  gardi«n  of  t\ 
farmer  named  Stella.  The  seed  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  la  Mi%rv 
donia  as  a  curiosity.  They  now  have  an  established  industry,  with  prodQrc^•n 
increasing  every  year.  The  colonial  government  has  established  cleaiMk%rr« 
tion  farms  in  several  localities  and  is  giving  every  assistance  within  Its  pvn»  -, 
including  preferential  tariff. 

In  southern  Italy  the  industry  was  initiated  by  the  Government  tobacco  tst* 
noiK)ly.  A  recent  report  of  the  Italian  director  of  agriculture  states  that  It  •« 
aimed  to  be  independent  of  tbe  Mocedonian  imports  in  a  few  years. 
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In  Palestine  the  industry  was  recently  begun  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  British  high  commissioner  of  Palestine,  recently 
reported  that  the  cultivation  of  Turkish-type  tobacco  is  expected  to  ultimately 
raake  large  contributions  to  the  revenues  of  Palestine. 

"  EXPERIMENT "  OF  THE  AMEBICAN   TOBACCO  CO. 

The  mannilacturers  speak  of  their  "  experiments  "  in  California.  That  they 
know  nothing  about  the  growing  of  this  tobacco  is  evidenced  by  the  location  of 
tbeir  farm  and  the  quality  of  its  soil. 

Their  •*  experiment  farm  "  was  a  20-acre  ground  located  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  middle  San  Joa<inin  Valley,  2  milei^  southeast  of  Exeter,  Tulare  County. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  not  to  experiment  with  the 
growing  of  this  tobacco  but  to  develop  some  method  of  curing  and  packing 
mhlch  woQld  reduce,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  production.  But  they  Imew  nothing 
of  the  problems  involved. 

Nothing  short  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  raising 
nf  this  tobacco  could  have  led  them  to  their  20  acres.  Had  the  manufacturers 
known  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  tobacco  and  the 
$mit  diversity  of  soli  and  climate  within  the  700*mile  stretch  of  California, 
they  could  not  have  ftiiled  to  observe  that  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains  from  Uldah  to  San  Diego  there  is  sufllcient  diversity  of 
climate  and  the  most  unexcelled  conditions  to  produce  the  entire  world's  supply 
of  every  variety  of  this  tobacco. 

A  acieDtlfic  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Turkish-tobacco  growing  is  not 
within  the  proper  scope  of  this  statement.  The  quality  of  the  various  grades  of 
the  tobacco  grown  in  California  is  our  answer  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
proUem  of  quality.  Our  efforts  must  now  be  directed  toward  larger  production 
«nd  standardization  of  grading  and  packing.  This  could  not  be  done  in  the 
&ce  of  an  unprofitable  an^  uncertain  market  brought  about  by  lade  of  pro- 
tection* 

CONSUMER  ANb  THE  "  BIJ5ND8." 

Tl)e  memorial  quotes  from  Mr.  Aram's  statement  before  your  committee: 
'  1  do  not  think  the  buying  public  can  tell  the  difference  between  third-rate 
and  first-rate  Turkish  tobacco,"  but  it  leaves  out  the  last  part  of  the  sentence, 
"to  say  nothing  about  tobacco  of  the  same  quality."  We  will  overlook  the 
fiict  that  this  is  not  a  fair  method  of  quoting.  But  the  manufacturers  know 
that  statement  to  be  true.  Had  they  believed  otherwise  they  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  substitute  during  the  war  Chinese  and  Korean  grown  Turkish  seed 
tobacco  for  some  of  the  "  42  varieties  "  so  essential  to  their  "  secret  blends." 

The  memorial  suggests  that  the  American  farmers  producing  this  tobacco 
have  their  normal  and  natural  opportunity  with  the  various  new  brands.  It 
U  not  clear  to  us  why  a  new  brand  of  any  manufacturer  should  beigin  with  the 
UiiDdicap  of  higher-priced  raw  material  when  the  imported  leaf  can  be  had 
for  leas. 

I'Dder  abnormal  conditions  any  commodity  may  be  forced  on  the  market  at 
prices  beiow  cost  But  no  industry  can  continue  under  such  conditions  made 
permanent  by   inadequate  tariff. 

CALIFORNIA  FBODVCTION   DATA. 

The  California  production  data  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
r<repared  within  a  short  time  in  order  that  our  brief  might  be  included  in  the 
printed  record.  We  had  not  anticipated  such  haste  and  did  not  have  our 
r.^pens  with  us.  We  consulted  our  Congressmen,  and  they  advised  that  in  the 
4b»*nce  of  correct  data  we  must  be  very  conservative  and  allow  our  opponents 
i-7ef7  benefit  of  doubt.  The  information  submitted  to  your  committee  was  pre- 
laretl  later  and  after  careful  checking  of  all  production  data. 

However,  if  the  manufacturers  doubt  our  production  data  they  can  verify 
ftaiBP  by  oflierlng  to  purchase  the  crops  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921.  The  Associated 
Tt».*:accn  Growers  will  be  happy  to  convince  them  by  giving  them  physical  pos- 
«««ion  of  the  tobacco. 

The  mc^norial  attempts  to  question  our  production  costs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturers  to  consider  our  data.    They  have  in  their  files  com- 
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plete  data  covering  their  own  production  costs  in  Galifomia  throngfa  a  period 
of  several  years.  Although  their  data  covers  the  low-cost  prewar  period  onlyj 
it  will  serve  its  purpose.    Why  not  submit  this  data  to  the  committee? 

Our  valuation  of  land  Is  correct.    Our  statement  before  your  oommitlee 
also  correct,  and  one  does  not  contradict  the  other,  as  the  memorial  sagg< 
Much  of  this  tobacco  and  all  of  the  best  tobacco  is  grown  on  slopes  wl 
there  are  gullies,  ravines,  steep  banks,  and  other  area  not  practical  to  colti 
The  purchase  price  of  a  parcel  of  land  must  be  charged  agaihst  the  product! 
area  only. 

The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  memorial  know  how  it  came  about  that 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  lost  money  on  the  1918  crop  the  prodtictifl 
in  1910  almost  doubled.  The  manufacturers  wanted  the  1918  crc^  but  had  a 
intention  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  it.  But  they  also  wanted  to  Insure  tbi 
there  would  be  a  larger  production  in  1919,  so  that  should  the  war  oo&tiDi 
there  would  be  available  to  them  as  much  of  this  tobacco  as  poesible  to  auk 
up  their  depleted  stocks.  Their  method  of  accomplishing  the  two  ends  «1t 
one  stroke  was  a  -masterpiece  worthy  of  th^r  peculiar  genius.  j 

When  the  1918  crop  was  ready  for  them  in  January,  1919t  they  professed  j 
be  ready  to  pay  good  prices  for  it  but  that  their  organization  was  8o  arnm^i 
that  they  could  not  take  delivery  until  summer.  Meanwhile  they  enoounii 
the  farmers  to  go  on  with  larger  production.  When,  in  June  and  July.  -?'l 
the  farmers  learned  the  prices  offered  for  the  1918  crop,  it  was  too  bte  i 
curtail  the  1919  crop,  which  was  already  being  harvested. 

The  only  farmers  who  covered  their  cost  of  production  during'  tte  war 
those  who  produced  the  large-leaf,  lower-grade  types,  as  the  diiffierentiAl 
tween  costs  here  and  abroad  is  less  in  Hie  case  of  these  types. 

There  is  no  good  Turkish-type  tobacco  grown  anjrwhere  in  the  world 
ducing  941  pounds  per  acre,  as  the  memorial  states,  citing  a  tdegram  fitno 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  yield  is  from  250  to  600  pounds  of  cured  to^ 
per  acre,  according  to  variety.  The  average  yi^ld  is  between  350  and 
pounds.  But,  like  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Southern  States  and  other  pstdo/ 
of  the  soil,  this  tobacco  is  subject  to  all  the  climatic  and  insect  p^st  haitanl}  i 
cident  to  agriculture.  The  visible  yield  per  acre  is  not  the  deliverable  yid 
Like  other  industries,  the  farmers  must  distribute  the  average  loss  or  dxam 
to  crop  for  a  given  period  of  years  and  arrive  at  tiie  average  d^lvcrable  jK 
for  that  same  period. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  in  California  who  produced  the  Viritinia-tn^ 
bacco,  which  yields  high.  Finding  Turkish-type  growing  unprofitable,  ^i 
turned  their  attention  to  this  type.  But  conditions  in  California  rty^  i 
favorable  to  this  variety.  There  is  also  produced  a  special  variety  for  t 
manufacture  of  chemicals  and  insecticides  exclusively.  This  yields  unuFoi 
high.    Our  association  is  Interested  in  Turkish-type  tobacco  only. 

The  telegram  from  the  agricultural  college  makes  no  distlnctioa  In  x^r 
Some  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  from  California  submitted  hy  the  mani! 
turers  are  also  explained  by  this  fact.  There  is  no  usable  knowledge  on  Turk 
tobacco  in  the  agricultural  college  or  any  other  State  agency.  These  ne^in 
advised  us  to  abandon  the  industry  because  "it  can  not  succeed  UBle«< 
Tobacco  Trust  wishes  it." 

The  value  of  our  tobacco  given  by  the  agricultural  college  telegmm  i^ 
liquid  value  of  the  commodity.    The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  memonivl 
the  gentlemen  who  set  the  liquid  value  of  any  tobacco  in  the  United  Sti 
and  also  in  the  Levant. 

Our  testimony  before  your  committee  was  clear  on  this  point    Mr.  Amm 
not  and  could  not  give  the  equivalent  of  periodic  employment   In  term* 
I)ermanent  employment 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  THE  nCPOBTSD  LEAF. 

The  average  value  of  the  imported  leaf  is  not  6l  cents  per  pound.  u*> 
memorial  states.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  the  official  d 
and  it  shows  it  to  be  about  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  difllerential  in  production  cost  of  this  tobacco  here  and  In  the  L^ 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  great  many  products  of  American  factories 
farms  enjoying  protection.    Neither  do  the  manufacturers  make  any  «<t<^ 
to  prove  that  the  benefits  of  the  low  cost  of  the  imported  leaf  are  passv*^ 
to  the  consumer. 
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CAN    THE    CIOABETTE    INDUSTRY    "  SXJBVIVE  "    THIS    TARIFF? 

It  may  be,  as  the  memorial  states,  "  perfectly  apparent,  even  to  a  layman, 
it  no  manufacturer  can  afford  to  use  tobacco  costing  about  $2  per  pound 
•  •  in  cigarettes  that  he  sells  at  $4.06  per  thousand,  and  which  take  on  the 
erage  3.75  pounds  of  tobacco,  even  though  only  20  per  cent  of  it  is  of  the 
ptniod  type."  But  the  above  is  not  at  all  clear  to  anyone  knowing  tobacco 
ij  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.    The  facts  are : 

ia)  There  are  no  blended  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  States  usihg  Im- 
rt(*(l  tobacco  at  the  average  cost  of  $1  per  pound. 

Tnited  States  official  figures  show  the  average  value  of  the  imported  to- 
nvi  to  be  about  50  cents  per  pound.  Moreover,  the  better  grades  of  tobacco 
b  used  io  the  making  of  "  all  Turkish  "  cigarettes,  and  only  the  lower  grades 
i  utilized  In  the  blended  cigarettes. 

1^1  There  are  no  blended  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  States  requiring  3.75 
ands  of  tobacco  per  thousand  cigarettes. 

\ll  blended  cigarettes  are  made  in  the  "small  size,"  having  a  consumers' 
i^i  of  2.5  pounds  of  tobacco  per  thousand.  Allowing  for  waste  in  manu- 
ttiring  process,  these  cigarettes  require  an  average  of  2.75  pounds  and  never 
fP'  than  3  poimds  of  tobacco  per  thousand  cigarettes. 

Dt^  3.75-pound  average  given  by  the  memorial  is  the  manufacturers'  weight 
r  thousand  cigarettes  of  the  *'  regular  "  size,  which  have  a  consumers'  weight 
S  poQods  per  thousand.  Only  the  high-priced  all  Turkish  cigarettes  are  made 
the  regular  size. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  HERB  AND  IN   ENGLAND. 

rhe  memorial  states :  "  It  is  true  that  in  this  country  some  pure  domestic 
pirettes  are  sold  as  high  as  10  for  10  cents,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
i  also  selling  in  this  country  blended  cigarettes  containing  an  average  of  over 
per  cent  of  Turkish  tobacco  at  20  for  20  cents." 

rbe  point  is  not  that  pure  domestic  cigarettes  sell  here  as  high  as  10  for  10 
us.  The  memorial  makes  no  effort  to  explain  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
itish  manufacturer  to  sell  cigarettes  at  the  same  price  to  the  consumer  as 
It  paid  by  the  consumers  here  if  it  is  true  that  prices  here  are  reasonable. 
lere  is  about  100  per  cent  differential  in  taxes  against  the  British  manufac- 
rer.  a^de  from  other  extra  exx)enses,  such  as  ocean  transportation,  etc.  It 
Rl'^  worthy  of  note  that  the  majority  of  cigarettes  sold  in  England  are  sold 
ker  by  the  American  manufacturers  through  their  factories  in  England  or  by 
kipaDies  having  close  relations  with  or  subsidiaries  of  the  American  com- 
li«& 

fbe  20-for>15-cent8  cigarettes  referred  to  by  the  memorial  and  also  held  out 

the  committee  by  Mr.  Parker  as  a  shining  example  of  the  manufacturers' 

K^ni  for  the  consumers'  welfare  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  these 

!arette«  do  not  constitute  a  lowering  of  cost  to  the  consumer.    They  are  cheap 

•rettep,  made  of  cheaper  tobaccos,  and  sell  for  a  cheaper  price.    They  are 

^r*15-cent  cigarettes  and  nothing  more.    And  we  doubt  the  existence  of  a 

«ie  manufacturer  who  will  deny  this  fact  under  oath. 

rb«  following  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

U  blended  dfi^rettes  sold  in  the  United  States  are  artificially  flavored. 

In  England  none  of  our  blended  cigarettes  or  the  20-forl5-cents  cigarettes 

i>4  be  sold^  because  there  is  a  law  against  artificial  fiavoring  and  adultera- 

K  ^i  tobacco. 

lb  tlie  United  States  all  domestic-tobacco  cigarettes  when  artificially  flavored 

•  for  less  than  the  blended  cigarettes.    But  all  domestic-tobacco  cigarettes 

t  artificially  flavored  sell  for  the  same  price  or  more  than  the  blended 

If  tite  memorial  is  correct  as  to  the  average  value  of  the  imported  type  at 
tfT  ponnd  and  the  blended  cigarettes,  containing  on  the  average  20  per  cent 
^^i•  tobacoiK  how  is  it  that  all  domestic-tobacco  cigarettes  when  not  arti- 
^ly  flavored  must  be  sold  for  the  same  price  or  more  than  the  blended 
lin^tes,  considering  that  the  average  value  of  domestic  tobacco  is  about  30 
to  per  pound? 

fi  riew  of  this  fact  we  can  not  escape  the  logical  conclusion  that  one  or 
'*ni!  of  the  following  must  be  true :  The  manufacturers  are  purposely  putting 
^  pire  domestic-tobacco  cigarettes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  smoker 
runoiate  the  sale  of  blended  cigarettes  artificially  flavored,  or  the  blended 
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cigarettes  do  not  contain  domestic  tobaccos  of  a  tolerable  quality,  or  tiH 
Is  something  about  this  apparently  innocent  practice  of  artificial  li&uvti 
persisted  in  by  the  manufacturers  that  brings  the  cost  of  blended  cigarettw 
the  same  level  or  below  the  cost  of  the  pure  domestic-tobacco  cigarettesL 

When  the  full  facts  about  this  apparently  innocent  practice  of  artiSi 
flavoring  are  appreciated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  manufacturers*  stro 
and  cruel  weapon  to  defeat  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  purchasing  tJs 
domestic  tobaccos.  And  this  weapon  is  used  against  the  American  farmer 
the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

ABOUT  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  memorial  admits  that  the  "  Pall  Mall "  cigarettes  s^  for  a  shillloff 
England  and  a  quarter  here.  It  neglects  to  comment  on  the  *•  Philip  Morrj 
cigarettes.  While  in  the  case  of  *•'  Melachrino  "  those  sold  in  En^and  it  rid 
to  be  smaller  in  size. 

Also,  upon  examination  of  the  manufacturers'  statement,  we  find  thai 
shilling  is  taken  at  par  value  in  the  sale  price,  but  at  current  excliaurv 
computing  British  taxes  on  tobacco. 

The  memorial  goes  on  with  a  general  and  vague  statement  about  the  A  men 
cigarettes  sold  in  England  being  smaller  in  size  and  different  in  quafl 
They  should  be  more  definite:  Are  the  "Pall  Mall,"  "Melachrino"  "PU 
Morris,"  and  all  other  American  cigarettes  sold  in  England  in  identical  Un 
and  labels  difilerent  in  quantity  (size  of  cigarette)  and  in  quality?  If  si*, 
manufacturers  are  guilty  of  misrepresentation  to  the  consumer. 

We  repeat  that  all  American  cigarettes  manufactured  in  their  factories 
England  and  sold  there  sell  for  the  same  price  or  less  than  they  are  fx^ 
tjie  United  States.  And  in  no  instance  are  they  sold  at  a  price  to  €*x.: 
the  consumers'  price  here  and  in  England,  considering  the  nearly  100  p(*r  4 
differential  in  taxes  in  favor  of  the  American  consumer,  a  difference  by 
meai  s  accounted  for  by  a  possible  lower  cost  of  manufacture  in  Ei«c4 
Also  all  cigarette  prices  in  England  are  about  the  same  as  those  charg«^  ( 
for  the  same  quality  tobacco  used. 

As  to  difference  in  taxes  here  and  in  England,  no  further  comment  t<<  r.^ 
sary.  Your  committee  can,  no  doubt,  get  at  the  facts  through  the  expen« 
its  command. 

The  memorial  does  not  believe  "  that  any  American  manufacturer  i<  *  < 
sciously '  selling  his  product  in  foreign  countries  at  a  lower  rate  of  profit  t 
In  this  country." 

The  following  example  shows  the  facts :  The  "  Herbert  Tareytcm " 
blended  cigarette  enjoying  large  sales.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  retail  p 
in  the  United  States  was  20  for  30  cents  everywhere.  Recently  it  ha<  ": 
sold  20  for  25  cents  at  some  stores. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  and  taxes  here  and  in  Canada  00  I 
cigarettes  of  this  brand: 


United  States: 

Retail  price $15. 00 

Internal  revenue $3.00 

Import  duty .21 


Total  taxes 8.21 


Oanada : 

Retail  price 

Internal  revenue $0.00 

Import  duty 1.20 


_  $t 


Total  taxesw 


After  taxes 11.79  After  taxes 1 

Differential  against  the  American  consumer,  $1.49  per  1,000  cigarette 
about  3  cents  per  package.  Can  it  be  that  the  manufacturer  of  this  brti 
not  "  conscious  "  of  the  facts? 

CONCLUSION. 

The  arguments  of  the  manufacturers  against  an  adequate  protection  t** 
industry  are  the  arguments  of  a  powerful  group  maintaining  a  practical  im 
oly  of  the  tobacco  Industry.  The  entire  history  of  this  group  shows  Ibat  \z 
always  fought  bitterly,  and  with  no  fine  distinction  in  its  choice  of  wrnr 
against  any  measure  threatening  its  hold  on  the  supply  of  raw  niateriAl  nr 
market  for  the  manufactured  product. 

The  American  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco  refuse  to  !•• 
pressed  with  the  power  of  this  or  any  other  selfish  group  so  long  as  the  O-^ 
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m  of  the  United  States,  guaranteeing  her  citizens  equality  of  opportunity, 
living  force. 

e  rest  oar  case  with  your  honorable  committee,  confident  that  the  sound 
accepted  principle  of  protection  to  American  Industry  will  prevail. 

AlFBED  ASA.M, 

President  Associated  Tobacco  Qrowers  of  California. 

Dr.  M.  O.  Wyatt. 
PresidmU  Northern  CaUfomia  Turkish  Tobacco  Orotoers*  Association. 

lTEXEKT  of  CHABUS8  DUSHKIND,  MEW  YORK  CITY,  BEPRB- 

lasmsa  the  tobacco  merchants*  association  of  the 

triTED  STATES. 

le  Tobacco  Merchants'  Association  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  organ- 
ion,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,480,  full  paid  and  in  good  standing, 
!he  leading  tobacco  concerns  in  tbe  United  States,  consisting  of  cigar, 
rette,  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  leaf-tobacco  growers  and  deaiers,  whole- 
tiibacconists,  tobacco  importers  and  exporters,  related  trades,  and  supply 
es,  files  this  memorial  protesting  against  any  proposed  increase  in  the  tariff 
r  on  Turkish  tobacco. 

le  House  bill  now  being  considered  would  increase  tbe  rates  on  filler  tobacco 
i  35  cents  per  pound,  the  rate  which  has  obtained  since  1882,  to  45  cents  per 
id,  onstenimed,  and  from  50  to  60  cents  per  pound,  stemmed,  with  a  new 
iao  that  filler  tobacco  "  commonly  used  without  removing  the  stem,"  as  all 
cish  tobacco  is  used,  shall  be  treated  as  stemmed  tobacco ;  that  is,  shall  bear 
te  of  60  cents  per  pound,  and  that  "  filler  tobacco  of  the  kind  known  as 
cish  **  shall  bear  a  rate  of  $1  per  pound.  This  protest  is  against  any  and  all 
iftie,  and  Is  In  insistence  that  the  present  rate  of  85  cents  per  pound  on 
[isfa  tobacco  Is  adequate. 

OeRD    nrCBBASS    IS     NOT    INTBNnED    FOB    BEVBNX7E    PURPOSES — ^ANT    INCREASE 

W0T7LD  BB  UNWISE. 

t  the  outset,  we  assume,  Congress  having  but  recently  passed  a  tax  bill 
loot  adding  to  I3ie  heavy  taxes  already  paid  on  cigarettes,  that  the  proposed 
cue  in  the  tariff  on  Turkish  tobacco  is  not  intended  to  produce  additional 
BQe;  but  ntfaer  to  protect  some  tobacco-growing  Interest. 
D'vever,  if  flie  tariff^  referred  to  are  intended  to  increase  revenue,  then  we 
Ktfnlty  urge  that  the  taxes  on  the  tobacco  Industry  have  already  reached 
"point  of  diminishing  returns,"  as  is  evidenced  by  a  $40,000,000  drop  In 
Bne  ttam  tobacco  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 

(^  ondentaiMl  that  the  Treasury  Department's  experts  so  advised  the  Ck)m- 
te  on  Finance  when  the  new  tax  measure  was  under  consideration. 
I  (his  connection  we  cite  the  case  of  England,  where,  in  1020,  the  tariff  on 
n  was  raised  to  secure  £500,000  additional  revenue.  One  year  later  the 
Kdlor  of  the  esdiequer,  in  sobmltting  the  1921  budget,  made  this  significant 
ttent: 

Ust  year  my  Imdget  proposal  Inehided  an  ad  valorem  surtax  of  60  per 
<ni  sparUioig  wines  and  cigars.    •    •    » 

bare  now  to  admit  that  I  was  vnrong.  *  *  •  These  duties  have  failed 
^  to  answer  mj  expectations,  and  as  levied  at  their  present  rate  they  are 
■nnerative.  Theaee  is  nothing  at  first  sight  more  reasonable  and  nothing 
» QDivenaliy  popular  than  a  luxury  tax.  But  the  trouble  is  *  *  *  if 
pQt  hpavy  taxmtioo  upon  a  luxury  people  cease  to  indulge  in  it,  and  you  lose 
^  Instead  of  gaining  It.    *    *    * 

mimated  that  the  total  receipts  would  be  £1,360,000.    The  actual  receipts 
K'*^  only  £325.000.    It  is  clear  that  the  surtax  lowered  revenue  instead  of 
K  it  and  baa  entirely  failed  to  justify  itself." 

» 1325,000  collected  under  the  additional  surtax  was  about  £475,000  less  than 
H&oimt  collected  during  the  preceding  year  under  the  old  tax  rate. 
^  rnirtax  was  promptly  repealed,  but  not  until  the  Industry  had  been  practi- 
o«troyed. 

THE  INTERESTS  INVOLVED. 

tolf^tty,  if  one  industry  is  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  another,  it  is 
^ni!*onabIe  that  we  get  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  one 
*%  damage  done  to  the  other.    The  interests  involved  are : 
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CaUfortUa  interests  that  seek  prohibitive  tariffs. 

Number  of  farmers  raising  tobacco 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation S 

Maximum  production  of  tobacco  in  peak  year pounds.-    l,50il. 

Tobacco  on  hand do 2,2JX«.i 

Alleged  value  of  annual  crop  at  $1.50  per  pound ^2,2fiCv 

Profits  looked  for  at  25  cents  per  pound $372\ 

Note. — The  above  are  the  maximum  figures  taken  from  Mr.  Aram's  testimAt 
which  figures  we  believe  to  be  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  American  Cigarette  industry  that  seeks  to  he  sailed  from  a  rumous  tan!! 

an  essential  rate  material. 

Domestic  tobacco  used  annually  in  cigarettes  * pounds 150»OOQ.d 

Value  of  annual  consumption  of  domestic  tobacco   (150,000.000  ] 

pounds  at*41.4  cents  per  pound  1919  prices) $62, 10\^ 

Tobacco  on  hand,  3  years'  supply pounds 450,  COX  ^ 

Value  of  tobacco  on  hand  (at  41.4  cents  per  pound) $183, ^vvC 

Acreage  needed  for  cigarette  tobacco  (at  676  pounds  per  acre) 221, 

Imported  tobacco  used  annually pounds 40,0C<K 

Value  (before  duty  payment)  of  imported  tobacco  used  at  91  cents 

per  pound $36«  4«K>, 

Duties  on  annual  importations  of  cigarette  tobacco $14, 000, 

Internal-revenue  taxes  paid  annually  on  cigarettes $150,000, 

.Annual  volume  of  business  (consumers*  prices)  over $500. O0(^ 

The  additional  duties  sought  to  be  imposed  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  pound  v 
amount  to  $26,000,000;  and  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  pound  would  amonn? 
$10,000,(X)0,  if  we  are  to  assume  the  continued  importation  of  40.000»000  po 
of  Turkish  tobacco  per  annum  under  the  increased  rate. 

To  protect  what  Mr.  Aram  claims  to  be  a  possible  industry  with  a 
income  of  $375,000  a  year  he  seeks  further  to  tax  the  cigarette  industTT  t^ 
extent  of  $26,000,000  a  year;  that  is,  to  add  that  amount  to  the  $150X«)0 
of  internal-revenue  tax,  and  $14,000,000  of  customs  duties  that  the  Industry  i 
yields. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  cigarette  industry  could  not  pay  thes»  tf 
tional  duties ;  that  there  would  be  disorganization  of  the  industry  and  that 
$150,000,000  of  internal  revenue  now  being  collected  would  be  reduced  b) 
amount  greater  than  the  proposed  tariff  would  produce. 

WAB-TIKE  GREEK  EXPOBT  DUTIES  WEBB  NO  FACTOBS  IN  AMEBICAK  IMFDBTS. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  have  been  burdens  heretofore  imposed  on  the  expc 
tion  of  tobacco  by  the  Grecian  or  Turkish  Government,  which  have  latterly  I 
lifted,  so  that  the  American  cigarette  manufacturers  are  able  to  bear  the  kn^t 
duties  proposed  by  the  House  bill.  It  is  true  that  for  awhile  daring  the  var 
Grecian  Government  imposed  some  report  duties.  These  -w&re  Imposed  dti 
the  time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ahippin?  fa| 
ties  to  secure  Turkish  tobacco  from  Greece  at  aU.  They  were  iixir"C«(>. 
the  spring  of  1917,  and  were  repealed  in  the  fall  of  1918.  They  forme*!  n 
of  the  price  paid  by  American  manufacturers  for  their  tobacco  brought  in 
Greece.  They  were  included  in  the  average  bond  value  of  the  Grecian  ti 
landed  at  the  port  of  entry  in  this  country — and  yet  the  average  bonfl  ml 
all  the  tobacco  landed  in  1917,  during  a  part  of  which  the  said  export  dn 
tained,  was  45.8  cents  per  pound.  In  1918  it  was  $1.01  per  pound ;  wtr 
in  1919,  when  there  was  no  such  duty,  the  average  bond  value  of  all  the  Tv 
and  Grecian  tobacco  imported  was  $1,077  per  pound,  and  in  1920  It  aw 
91.5  cents  per  pound.  We  are  informed  that  when,  in  1918,  the  Grecian  G41 
ment  determined  to  repeal  this  small  export  duty,  it  refunded  to  the  vxx^i* 
the  amount  theretofore  collected. 


>  The  whole  cigar<»tte  industry  is  involved  tn  this  matter,  because  If  the  pmp^w**. 
be  adopted,  the  industry  would  be  dlsominited  by  the  shifting  of  blends  ano 
entities.  It  is  true  that  of  the  150.000,000  pounds  of  domestic  tobacco  ananslly  a* 
drarettes  about  104.000,000  pounds  are  used  in  the  Torklsb  blended  clgar^tteBi  at 
only  such  would  be  affected,  theae  figures  shoald  be  revised  aeoordlaily. 
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RATIO  OF  IMPORTED  TOBACCp  USED  IN  BLENDED  CIGARETTES. 

r 

The  blends  of  the  various  brands  of  cigarettes  are  necessarily  secret  formula 
f  the  respective  manufacturers.  Hence  there  is  no  official  data  available  show- 
];:  the  percentage  of  imported  tobacco  used  in  the  various  brands  of  cigarettes. 

Au  official  report  of  the  War  Industries  Board  entitled  *'  History  of  Prices 
raring  the  War — Prices  of  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products,"  contains  (on  p.  8) 
ffidal  figures  of  the  production  of  the  various  types  of  cigarettes  in  1917.  This 
epiirt  divides  the  three  general  types  of  cigarettes  approximately  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

^ure  Turkish 7 

^lrki8h  bl«id8 71 

*ure  domestic 22 

The  growth  of  the  Turkish-blend  brands  of  cigarettes  has  ]t)een  principally 
lariDg  the  last  10  years.  The  war  seriously  interrupted  imi)ortations.  But 
>erore  the  war  there  had  accumulated  considerable  stocks  of  Turkish  tobacco  in 
bi&  country.  In  the  year  1913,  for  example,  there  was  an  importation  of 
11.(100.000  pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  as  against  a  total  cigarette  consumption  of 
nlT  15,500.000,00a  The  importation  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  1919  was  46,000.000, 
md  In  1920,  39,000,000  pounds.  Taking  all  in  all,  with  shipping  unimpeded  and 
with  00  accumulated  stocks,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
t<m  of  Turkish  tobacco  at  40,000,000  pounds. 

Taking  the  percentages  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  based  upon  a  question- 
laire  issued  by  the  board,  and  applying  these  percentages  to  the  40,000,000 
>>uiids.  our  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  Turkish  tobacco,  it  appears  that  the 
rurkish  tobacco  in  the  Turkish-blend  cigarettes  is  approximately  23  per  cent 
>f  the  whole.  Of  course,  some  blends  contain  less  than  28  per  cent  and  others 
3h>re,  hut  the  average  appears  to  be  23  per  cent. 

M^  ARAM'S  CONTENTIONS  AND  THE  REAL  FACTS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  TOBACCO-GBOWINO 

SITUATION. 

The  imported  types  of  cigarette  tobacco  are  essential  to  the  production  of  at 
i»3t  TS  per  cent  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  imported  tobaecos  have  greatly  stimulated  the  cigarette  business  and 
^tsWj  enlarged  the  demand  for  domestic  tobacco.  While  importations  of  ciga- 
h'tte  types  of  tobacco  have  increased  from  about  14,000,000  pounds  in  1911  to 
ifi.<M)0.000  pounds  in  1919,  an  increase  of  but  32,000,000  pounds,  the  aggregate 
quantit^r  of  tobacco  used  for  cigarettes  has  grown  from  approximately  38,000,000 
pounds  in  1911  to  198,000,000  pounds  in  1919,  or  an  increase  of  160,000,000 
r>uundff  (the  complete  ^:ures  for  1920  not  being  yet  avaUable). 

American  farmerd,  other  than  Mr.  Aram  and  his  alleged  California  "  associa- 
tion.'* fully  appreciate  the  benefit  of  the  imported  tobaccos  as  a  means  of  in- 
(fifing  the  demand  for  their  home-grown  products.  Not  one  of  the  300,000 
timers  producing  annually  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  (exclusive  of 
<^r  types)  has  demanded,  asked  for,  or  even  suggested  any  higher  duties  on 
Turkish  tobacco. 

But  Mr.  Arum  claims  that  the  tobacco  raised  in  California  is  Turkish  tobacco. 

Aswimlng,  though  it  isn't  true,  that  the  California  tobacco  is  as  good  as  some 
^  Uie  types  of  Turkish  tobacco,  what  about  the  great  variety  of  types  that  they 
»»tt  not  produce? 

Snppocing  that  a  Pennsylvania  tobacco  grower  should  find  a  suitable  spot  in 
Fjizlaod  where  he  could  raise  the  Pennsylvania  type  of  fillers,  and  upon  the 
«rv>ngth  of  that  demand  a  prohibitory  duty,  not  alone  on  the  Pennsylvania  type 
•rf  t'»hacco  but  on  all  of  the  20  or  more  distinctive  types  of  American  tobacco, 
^hat  would  be  the  answer  to  such  a  demand? 

Turtish  tobaccos,  like  American  tobaccos,  are  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
'io'^tire  types  and  each  type  is  again  divided  into  various  dstinctive  grades. 
Tri  make  a  satisfactory  blend  a  variety  of  types  and  grades  must  be  used.  For 
^x»iup)e.  the  Pall  Mall  brand  contains  as  many  as  42  different  types  or  grades 
"'  TurlKlsh  tobacco. 

for  an  illUj$tnition  of  this  point,  we  refer  to  the  "  Samsoun  t.vi)e  "  of  tobMCco 
ao>l  submit  a  list  of  the  various  classes  or  grades  of  tobacco  raised  under  that 
.t.v  j^enertl  type,  to  wit:  Tsarchamba,  Kavak,  Amassia,  Hadjikeuy,  Khavza, 
^^U,  Hadjideuzu,  Merzif oun,  Vizis  Kupru,  Alatsam,  Baffra,  Erbao,  Karahissar, 
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Endress,  Messoudie,  Sinope,  Guerze,  Ayandik,  Boyadad«  Yeni  Khan,  Goniiv 
Char  Kichla,  Tokat,  Nixar,  Zele,  Unia,  Therine,  and  Fatza. 

Each  of  the  aboye  is  a  distinct  grade  of  tobacco,  although  they  belong  to  tb» 
same  general  type  known  as  "  Samsoun."  Similarly,  other  general  types  thut 
are.  imported  Into  this  country,  such  as  Smyrna,  Gavalla,  Xanthy,  Sabmicas^ 
Thessali,.  Agrinion,  all  have  a  variety  of  grades  or  classes. 

California  growers  may  be  able  to  produce  good  tobacco.  If  so.  It  will  be  din^ 
tinctly  California  tobacco,  and  no  other  type.  As  Dr.  W.  W.  Gamer,  of  tht 
Departmoit  of  Agriculture,  who  is  concededly  the  best  expert  on  tobacco  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  has  put  it,  "  California  tobacco  is  California  tobacco  aihl 
nothing  else." 

Dr.  Gamer*8  opinion  is  borne  out  by  world-wide  experience.  Veiy  rarely  do 
countries,  widely  separated  geographically,  produce  the  same  type  of  tcrtmcca 
althou^  they  may  seem  to  superficial  or  even  careful  observers  to  be  strlkinish 
alike  in  their  soil  or  climate.  The  fact  is,  as  testified  by  those  familiar  witi^ 
much  of  the  territory  where  Turkish  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  California  terri- 
tory, that  there  are  marked  or  vital  difl!erences.  California  has  an  abundjiDf 
yet  an  Irregular  rainfall,  whereas  the  rainfall  in  the  Orient  is  frequent  and 
gentle,  seasonal  and  reliable.  California  has  quick  dianges  and  wide  extremes 
in  temperature,  whereas  in  the  Orient  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  in  1908,  1909,  and  1010,  experimoited  in  Call- 
fomia,  and  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  having  In  1011  acquired  the  Ssa 
Francisco  factory  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  continued  to  experiment  for 
several  years  thereafter  in  an  effort  to  produce  some  sort  of  aabstitiite  for 
Turkish  tobacco.  From  Mr.  Aram's  statements,  in  1900  the  American  Tcbncto  \ 
Co.,  or  some  local  California  r^resentative  of  that  company,  by  circular  en* 
couraged  California  landowners  themselves  to  continue  the  work.  But  the»i 
experiments  absolutely  failed. 

The  tobacco  business  in  all  its  branches  illustrates  and  proves  the  fiallacy  of  | 
the  contention  that  identity  of  seeds  means  identity  of  product  Tobacco  grown 
in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  same  seed  and  in  the  same  territory,  varied 
from  65  cents  a  pound  to  16  cents  a  pound;  American  shade-grown  wrappers. 
grown  by  the  same  company  in  Connecticut,  bring  twice  as  much  per  pound 
as  those  grown  from  the  same  seed  and  by  the  same  method  in  Florida  or 
Georgia.  Yet  Mr.  Aram  desires  us  to  believe  that  he  can  bring  seed  over  ttcm 
the  Orient  and  produce  in  California  every  type  and  every  grade  of  tobaco 
grown  in  Greece  or  Turkey,  and  that,  with  tariff  protection,  they  could  be 
easily  and  readily  substituted  by  cigarette  manufacturers  for  Tarkirii  tobacco. 

Mr.  Aram's  point  of  view  in  this  regard  is  shown  by  a  sent^ice  in  hla  tefti* 
mony  before  the  Finance  Conunittee: 

"  I  do  not  think  the  buying  public  can  tell  the  difference  between  third  mt^ 
and  first  rate  Turkish  tobacco." 

Apparently  he  builds  his  whole  case  upon  this  supposition,*  which  requires  no 
comment.  Surely  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  who  have  developed  a  bu^neai 
of  50,000,000,000  cigarettes  a  year,  must  have  learned  that  the  conaumine 
public  can  tell  the  difference  or  they  would  have  put  into  their  cigarettea  nocls- 
ing  but  domestic  tobacco  instead  of  using  high-priced  Imported  tobacco  and  peft>  - 
ing  a  duty  thereon  besides. 

The  suggestion  by  Mr.  Aram  that  large  cigarette  manufacturers  have  •dibc' 
sinister  motive  in  not  using  California  grown  tobacco  in  substitutioa  for 
Turkish  tobacco  is  absurd.  None  of  the  cigarette  manufkcturers  owns  an  acr^ 
of  Turkish  ground ;  none  of  them  is  enamored  of  doing  business  in  Turkey  - 
none  of  them  has  any  interest  other  than  the  securing,  without  embarrassineii' 
and  at  fair  cost  to  it,  of  raw  material  for  its  product  Most  of  the  lanse  mane- 
facturers  have  well-established  brands  whose  sales  amount  to  billions  <if 
cigarettes  annually.  Some  of  the  large  manufacturers  have  experimmted  at 
some  time  with  California  tobacco,  and  none  of  them  has  found  it  satisfactor? 
None  of  them  dare  substitute  it  for  the  Turkish  tobacco  in  any  of  their  valu^M^ 
and  well-known  brands. 

California  tobacco  growers,  if  they  have  a  product  that  is  usable  in  cigar 
ettes,  have  always  their  normal  and  natural  opportunity  to  establish  their 
tobacco  with  the  numerous  new  brands  being  constantly  gotten  out  by  smfeKl 
manufacturers.  In  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  had  an  unusual  opportonitx. 
if  their  tobacco  had  merit,  because  in  the  last  year  or  two  many  of  Vt* 
strong,  well-known  tobacco  manufcicturers,  su<di  as  The  Blocfa  Bros.  Tobaero 
Co.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Lams  &  Brother  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  John  J 
Bagley  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;   Scotten  Dillon  Co.,  of  Detroit,   Mich.,   hii>i 
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De  ioto  the  cigarette  business  with  ample  capital,  and  with  experienced 
>aceo  men.  Undoubtedly  every  one  of  them  is  making  a  blended  cigarette, 
idoubtedly  also  they  could  have  bought  the  1919  and  1920  crop  o{  Call* 
roia  tobacco,  which  Mr.  Aram  says  none  of  the  large  dealers  would  buy, 
BQbfitantlally  less  than  they  had  to  pay  for  their  Turkish  tobacco.  Why 
io't  tbey  in  making  new  blends  for  their    new  cigarettes  try  tiie  California 

«CC0? 

JTB  REQUnrEHEIVTS  OF  TURKISH  TOBACCO  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  CALIFORNIA' 

TOBACCO. 

4s  against  our  average  requirements  of  about  40,000,000  pounds  of  Turkish 
laeco  per  annum,  the  largest  crop,  according  to  Mr.  Aram's  latest  figures,  ever 
Kluoed  in  California,  was  that  of  1919,  which  amounted  to  1,525,000  pounds. 
T^\y  1,500,000  pounds  can  not  meet  a  requirement  of  40,000,000  pounds.  But 
have  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Aram's  figures.  We  rather  believe  that  the  figures 
It  he  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  less  wide  of  the 
irk  than  those  he  now  presents.    Here  are  the  two  sets  of  figures : 


Mr.  Aram's 
flgarss  sub- 
mitted to  the 

Senate 
oommittee. 

Mr.  Aram's 
flgiix«s  sub- 
mitted to  the 

House         j 
oommittee.      ' 

Mr.  Aram's 
figures  sub- 
mitted to  the 

Senate 
oommittee. 

Mr.  Aram's 
flKuies  sub- 
mitted to  the 

House 
committee. 

'>...•......... 

Poundt. 

500 

9,500 

3O,(J0O 

37,(KJ0 

300,000 

490,000 

250,000 

.215,000 

Pounds. 

500 

1914 

Pounds, 
245,000 
500,000 
800,000 
49&000 
S70,000 
1,525,000 
700,000 
48,000 

Pounds, 

1915 

1916 

1 

1917 

300,000 

1918 

1919 

1,000,000 
200,000 

1920 

1921 

I 

lowever,  both  of  these  statements  seem  to  be  wrong.    On  August  24  last  we 

^  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  California, 

follows : 

May  we  not  ask  you  to  furnish  us  with  such  data,  information,  or  statistics 

you  may  have  in  regard  to  tobacco  growing  in  your  State?  " 

^  following  is  the  reply : 

Califomia  tobacco  acreage  1919  was  700  acres.    Quantity  harvested,  489  to 

poaQd&    Value,  $2S4  to  $166. 

"  Edwin  C.  Voobhies." 

t  sriii  thus  be  seen  that  in  1919,  instead  of  raising  1,000,000  pounds,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Aram's  first  statement,  or  1,525,000  pounds,  according  to  his  most 
wt  statement,  there  were  cultivated  only  700  acres,  producing  between  489 
^1  pounds  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  658,700  pounds,  according  to  the  maximum 
^  Taking  the  mean  figure,  the  yield  would  only  amount  to  600,500  pounds. 
'^f^  Mr.  Aram  has  failed  to  give  the  source  of  his  information,  we  must,  of 
•f*.  accept  the  official  figures  from  the  authoritative  source  referred  to. 
^  inslgniflcuice  of  the  industry  is  further  shown  by  letters  and  records 
Cfd  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

^'^  Dmr  OW  TDBKISH  TOBACCO  AFFORDS  MORE  THAN  A  SUFFICIENT  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL TO  PROTECT  CALIFORNIA  TOBACCO. 

^'^twitbstanding  Mr.  Aram's  varying  statements  as  to  the  prices  paid  for 
iisb  tDbacco,  which  at  one  point  of  his  testimony  he  mentioned  as  15  to  30 
^  por  pound,  contradicting  himself  with  equal  emphasis  in  the  latter  part 
rti&  te^tliDoiv,  where  he  stated  that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
a^e  tobacco  on  the  other  side  was  50  cents  per  pound,  the  official  records  of 
'iwonahonse  dci>artnient  (Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports)  show 
'  ftM»  arenige  price  paid  for  Greek-Turkish  tobacco,  even  under  the  declln- 
;»nrts  In  XU3S>,  was  91.5  cents  per  pound,  besides  a  duty  of  35  cents,  which 
>n  ft  ttp  to  $1,265  per  pound. 
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But  Mr.  Aram  claims  that  it  cost  $1.34  per  pound  to  produce  tobacco  in  CtU- 
fornla,  and  he  submits  pages  of  detailed  figures  purporting  to  show  the  iteuuAni 
cost  of  production  in  substantiation  of  his  assertion. 

Mr.  Aram  does  not  give  the  source  of  these  figures.  However,  It  is  entire^ 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  figures  submitted  hy  him  exv^t 
to  refer  briefiy  to  one  or  two  outstanding  facts  wliich  throw  much  light  co  tl/« 
subject. 

For  instance,  among  the  items  of  "Permanent  investments**  he  gives  tLe 
valtie  of  20  acres  of  land  at  $6,000,  which  equals  $300  per  acre.    In  his  ttsLi 
mony  before  the  committee,  in  response  to  Senator  Reed*s  question,  he  suteti 
that  the  tobacco  land  in  California  is  worth  "  from  $100  to  $250  an  acrv ' . 
also  that  the  land  "  is  not  good  for  anything  else  except  grazing." 

Apparently  when  Mr.  Aram  prepared  that  statement  he  overlooked  the  faiT 
that  Calif orniaus  sold  their  1918  crop  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his  o«^ 
statements,  the  manufacturers  bought  everything  they  could  get  at  pn'^> 
ranging  between  25  cents  and  $1.25  per  pound.  The  farmers  were  seesnlL^lj 
so  happy  over  it  that  the  following  year,  to  wit,  1919,  as  appears  frum  his  fw:. 
figures,  they  nearly  doubled  their  crop.  Surely,  if  the  farmers  bad  loot  moatt 
on  the  1918  crop  at  $1.25  per  pound  (maximum  price),  they  would  have  hr  J 
back  in  raising  tobacco  again  in  1919,  instead  of  doubling  their  crops. 

Yet  Mr.  Aram  desires  to  make  us  believe  that  it  cost  $1.34  per  pound  to  pn*- 
duce  tobacco. 

His  cost  statement  is  based  on  a  production  of  302  pounds  per  acre*  ^l 
here  again  Mr.  Aram  seems  to  be  in  error,  for  it  appears  from  the  telegr^^ 
of  the  California  Agricultural  College  herein   above  quoted  that   the  y1«ii 
is  from  489  to  941  pounds  per  acre,  and  that  the  value  of  the  crop  is  from  $148 
to  $284  per  acre,  which  makes  from  30  to  34  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aram  is  careless  in  his  figures.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  In  !-» 
testimony  before  the  committee  when,  in  response  to  Senator  Reed*s  qoeatit^'^. 
he  testified  that  there  a1*e  employed  an  average  of  9,000  laborers  for  a  «b<  •? 
year  to  cultivate  and  produce  the  California  tobacco  crop.  But  when  he  va.« 
asked  how  9,000  laborers  can  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a  crop  the  entire  o4t 
of  which,  even  at  $1.25  per  pound,  would  be  about  $875,000,  he  explained :  **  I  dv 
not  know  what  these  men  will  get,  but  our  association  is  conducted  in  this  «a.s.' 
following  it  with  a  recital  of  the  methods  of  his  association.  Tills  was  the  «tti  r 
explanation  he  could  give  for  his  statement.  To  pay  9,000  laborers  involvi*<  . 
cost  of  $2,700,000,  figuring  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day. 

With  the  average  price  paid  for  Turkish  tobacco  at  91  cents  per  pound,  |»  ct 
a  duty  thereon  of  35  cents  per  pound,  the  California  tobacco,  whatever  It  nu? 
be,  is  more  than  sufilclently  protected. 

The  highest  average  price  paid  for  cigarette  tobacco  grown  In  the  Tnit*^ 
States  during  war  days  was  41.3  cents  per  pound ;  while  the  average  pruv  •  ■■- 
tobacco  imported  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  even  under  the  present  tliH-llti  ^ 
market,  is  91  cents  per  pound,  and  to  that  must  l>e  added  the  duty  of  35  «>^/« 
per  pound,  making  an  average  price  for  the  imported  tobacco,  $L26  per  pout.:. 

Manifestly,  if  they  can  not  produce  tobacco  in  Culifomia  to  ct>mpeir  ^> 
Turkish  tobacco  costing  $1.26  a  pound,  while  the  average  highest  price  that  «'  • 
mestic  cigarette  tobacco  was  ever  sold  for  was  only  41.3  cents  per  pi)un«L.  f*  • 
can  not  produce  any  tobacco  on  a  commercial  basis,  for  it  must  be  self-er;«N  :. 
that  if  the  cost  to  produce  such  tobacco  is  prohibitive  it  can  not  be  used  ii«  « 
commercial  article. 

Producing  an  article  is  one  thing,  and  producing  it  on  a  commercial  b^^-i  .- 
quite  another  thing. 

The  great  bulk  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  used,  not  in  the  manufacture  of  f  r 
Turkish  cigarettes,  but  in  the  Turkish-blend  cigarettes,  i.  e^  the  clgarettt-a  tr    t 
retail  to  the  consumer  at  20  for  20  cents  and  are  sold  by  the  manufacur^r   i- 
$7.06  per  thousand,  which  includes  the  internal-revenue  taxes,  or  $4.UG,  wta    .. 
excludes  the  Internal-revenue  taxes. 

It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  even  to  a  layman  that  no  nmuafoctnrtr  .^ 
afford  to  use  tobacco  costing  about  $2  per  pound  (which  wouM  mx^efi83ir::>   '-^ 
the  approximate  cost  under  the  proposed  increased  tariff),  in  cli^ari*tt**<  f^  .- 
he  sells  at  $4.06  per  thousand  and  which  take  on  the  average  3.7.%  pouti<*«  - 
tobacco,  even  though  only  23  per  cent  of  it  is  of  the  imported  t^ne. 

Ueference  has  been  made  at  the  hearing  to  ''Pall  Mall  *^  and   "Efor^  '- 
Deities.*'    These  are  the  most  expensive  and  the  highest  type  of  Turkish  t  i- 
rettes  made  in  this  country.    Their  sales  are,  however,  compamtlvclj'  sn  «zij:: 
that  they  practically  form  no  factor  in  the  business  on  pure  Turkish  daarr^'-^ 
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which  amounts,  approximately,  to  three  and  one-half  billion  per  annum,  or  7 
l>er  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  pure  Turkish  business  is  done  on  such  brands  as  "  Lord 
Salisbury,"  which  retail  at  15  for  16  cents;  "Turkish  Trophies"  (cork  tips), 
•Helmars."  and  "Egyptian  Prettiest,"  the  retail  price  of  which  is  20  for  25 
rents;  '* Melachrinos  (No.  9),"  "Moguls,"  and  "Murads,"  which  are  sold  to  the 
coDsumer  at  20  for  35  cents,  but  not  "  Pall  Mall "  or  "  Egyptian  Deities." 

The  average  manufacturer's  price  for  pure  Turkish  is  about  $11  per  thousand, 
vrblch  includes  $3  intemal-reTenue  taxes  and  about  $1.20  per  thousand  in  duties 
(iO  imported  tobacco  used  therein,  or  $6.80  minus  the  taxes  and  duties,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  figure  at  about  62.  per  cent  of  the  manufacturer's  net  price. 

MB«  ARAM'S  COMPARISON   OF  ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN  PRICES. 

Mr  Aram  reijeatedly  claims  that  American  cigarettes  are  sold  in  England  at 
I(*\M*r  prices  than  they  are  sold  for  in  this  country,  although  the  taxes  in 
Kti^land  ure  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Ti»  substantiate  his  statement,  he  tells  us  that  a  cigarette  made  of  pure  Vir- 
uliila  tobacco  sselis  in  England  at  10  for  10  cents.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country 
some  pure  domestic  cigarettes  are  sold  as  high  as  10  for  10  cents,  but  it  lis 
<MluaIly  true  that  we  are  also  selling  in  this  country  blended  cigarettes  contain- 
iun  an  average  of  over  20  per  cent  of  Turkish  tobacco  at  20  for  20  cents,  the 
inaximuni  price,  the  same  cigarettes  being  sold  in  some  stores  as  low  as  20  for 
15  cents. 

l\\it  Mr.  Aram  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  not  less  than  three 
national  brands  on  the  market  now,  such  as  "  One-Eleven,"  "  Beechnut,"  and 
**  SiiDsbine,"  that  are  retailed  at  20  for  15  cents,  for  which  the  manufacturers 
m^ive  a  net  price,  minus  the  taxes,  of  but  $2.30  per  thousand. 

Laying  special  emphasis  on  his  assertion  that  the  American  brand  "Mela- 
chrino  "  cigarettes  are  sold  in  England  for  1  cent  a  package  less  than  they  are  sold 
tor  in  this  country,  he  has  ignored  the  Important  fact  that  the  "  Melachrino  " 
<*igRrette8  that  are  sold  in  England  are  made  in  England  and  not  in  this  country. 

Another  most  significant  fact  that  he  did  not  seem  to  recognize  is  that  the 
<i2arettes  made  In  England  or  those  made  in  the  United  States  for  the  English 
ninrk^t  are  substantially  smaller  in  size  and  take  nearly  a  pound  of  tobacco  less 
r»'r  thousand  than  those  sold  in  the  United  States.  This  means  a  difference  not 
only  in  the  cost  of  tobacco,  but  as  the  English  taxes  are  levied  at  so  much  per 
l^miul.  wliPther  on  raw  tobacco  or  on  the  finished  product,  a  difference  of 
\  r^'und  of  tobacco  or  thereabouts  means  a  difference  of  about  one-third  of  the 
iav»*s  rin  a  thousand  cigarettes. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  on  Melachrino  cigarettes,  plus  the  duty  on  the 
Turkish  tobacco  used  therein,  made  in  this  country,  amounts  to  about  $4.10  per 
itiousand,  while  the  duty  on  the  tobacco  in  the  same  cigarettes  made  in  England 
«mnunts  to  21  shillings,  or  about  $4.20  in  American  money.  There  is  no  tax  on 
thp  rl  caret  res,  other  than  the  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco,  In  England. 

I'urtherniore,  the  price  of  Melachrlnos  in  this  country  is  not  higher  than  the 
Vtu%*  in  England,  for  they  sell  in  the  United  States  at  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
I<*rkjj,?e,  whereas  in  England  they  sell  at  a  minimum  of  1  shilling  per  package. 

Pall  Mall  cigarettes  are  a  high-class  pure  Turkish  cigarette  of  insignificant 
vr)inRie  as  compared  with  the  whole  cigarette  business  in  this  country.  In  this 
•«niitr>'  the  brand  belongs  to  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  In  England  the  same 
hntDd  Mnngs  to  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  It  so  happens  that  a  good  many 
dpirette  brands  well  known  in  this  country  are  owned  by  an  entirely  different 
Vri»piietor  in  Eneland  and  certain  other  foreign  countries.  Naturally  the  manu- 
(ttotnter  io  England  uses  such  blends  and  formula  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  Eng- 
uv.  riKarptte  Is  habitually  of  lighter  weight  and  generally  of  different  blend 
^'':m  fh#»  American  cigarette  of  the  same  name. 

TIk»  .^riierutin  Tobatfco  Co.  furnishes  a  few — not  exceeding  one-half  million  a 
) •'Sir— Pull  Mall  cigarettes  to  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  for  sale  at  places  fre- 
'n»*nU'd  by  Americans  in  London,  simply  and  only  for  advertising  puri^oses. 
Tike  prices  obtained  by  the  English  company,  who  takes  them  from  the  American 
T«>ha<^er»  Ok),  at  coi*t,  is  entirely  unimportant  to  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  American  manufacturer  is  consciously  selling 
ti»  {irodact  in  foreign  countries  at  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  in  this  country. 
Normally  and  because  of  the  high  tariffs  in  foreign  countries  on  imported 
Atanafactured  goods  there  is  no  considerable  export  business  on  American- 
^-^<Ie  cigarettes.     There  are  two  temporary  situations  that  should  be  taken 
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into  account;  one  is  that  during  and  Just  after  the  war  there  was  a  l&ree 
exportation  from  America  of  cigarettes  of  well-known  American  brands,  and 
on  a  basis  of  profits  entirely  satisfactory.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  for 
instance,  states  to  us  that  it  exported  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  1^404,000,000 
cigarettes  and  that  its  total  exportations  in  the  calendar  year  1921  up  to  De^ 
cember  1  was  only  68,787,000.  A  second  consideration  is  that  if  Mr.  Axftm, 
or  even  a  more  reliable  investigatoV,  made  inquiry  as  to  brands  in  London  and 
other  European  cities  to-day  he  would  be  likely  to  find  Pall  Mall  selling  as  low 
as  6d.  and  other  cigarettes  on  a  proportionate  basis.  This  is  doe  to  the  sale 
at  auction  by  for^gn  Governments  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  depredated  goods 
on  hand  as  the  result  of  overpurchases  for  war  purposes. 

The  increased  duties  were  inserted  in  the  House  bill  without  hearing  tb^ 
cigarette  manufacturers  and  without  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  real  facts  in  the  situation  to  the  committee. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Parker  before  your  honorable  committee,  and  as  admitted 
by  Mr.  Aram  in  his  testimony,  Mr.  Aram  did  not  appear  at  the  public  hearing 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  tobacco  section  was  scheduled 
to  be  heard,  nor  had  the  cigarette  industry  received  any  intimation  of  Mr. 
Aram's  activities  until  his  memorandum  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the 
writer  printed  in  the  miscellaneous  appendix,  Part  VI  of  the  hearings  (p.  4439). 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  had  the  cigarette  industry  had  an  opportanlty  to 
present  the  real  facts  in  the  situation  before  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means  or  its  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  tobacco  schedule  the  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Aram's  contentions  would  have  beeen  conclusively  established  and  the  old 
tariff  rates  on  imported  cigarette  tobacco  would  have  remained  unchanged. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated : 

That  Turkish  tobacco  has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  cigarette 
industry,  but  to  the  domestic  tobacco-growing  industry. 

That  no  substitute  for  the  Turkish  types  of  tobacco  can  be  raised  in  Call 
fornia,  or  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

That  the  increased  duties  passed  by  the  House  can  not  but  spell  disaster  ti> 
our  cigarette  industry. 

That  aside  from  Mr.  Aram,  who  claims  to  speak  for  an  alleged  Calif  cm  .a 
Tobacco  Growers*  Association,  no  American  tobacco  grower  has  asked  for 
additional  protective  duties  on  Turkish  tobacco,  or  on  any  other  filler  tobacco. 

And  we  respectfully  urge  witfi  all  possible  emphasis  at  our  command  tliat 
the  great  American  cigarette  industry,  with  Investments  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  using  about  150,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  tobacco  grown  b? 
American  farmers,  and  contributing  $150,000,000  a  year  in  internal -rerenne 
taxes  alone,  should  not  be  jeopardized,  and  that  its  immensely  valuable  trad*^ 
marks  and  property  rights  should  not  be  destroyed  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  protection  to  a  few  farmers  who  have  been  unsuccessfully  experi 
menting  in  raising  a  substitute  for  Turkish  tobacco  in  the  State  of  C^lfomia. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1,480  members  that  we  represent,  and  on  behalf 
of  200  smaller  cigarette  manufacturers  who  manufacture  practically  nothtni: 
but  pure  Turkish  cigarettes,  we  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  increase 
duties  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Apn:NDix  TO  Statemi>:nt  of  Tobacco  Merchants'  Association. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  T^ETTERS. 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Alston,  president  of  the  Alston  Tobacco  Co.,  wb«» 
has  been  engaged  in  the  Turkish  leaf  tobacco  business  for  the  past  21  year* 
both  as  an  importer  and  as  a  buyer  of  Turkish  tobacco  for  some  of  the  larger 
American  manufacturers : 

"  Shortly  after  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  Turkish  tobacco  wa«  In- 
augurated, experiments  were  started  in  various  States  of  the  Union  In  an  en* 
deavor  to  produce  similar  types.  To  this  end,  Turkish  tobacco  seed  was  brouidit 
to  the  States  and  I  was  instrumental  in  having  espperienced  tobacco  tnrm^T^ 
cultivate  tobacco  grown  from  this  seed  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Ken 
tucky.  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  ibi«e  ex 
periments,  being  a  native-born  North  Carolinian.    Tlie  results,  however.  ww> 
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very  disappointing  and  may  be  summed  up  without  exaggerations  thus:  In  no 
iDStaDces  did  the  highest  grade  of  tobacco  produced  in  this  manner  in  any  of 
tht^se  States  equal  in  quality  the  lowest  grades  of  tobacco  grown  in  Turkey. 

''At  this  point,  it  should  be  emidiasized  that  the  lower  grades  of  Turkish 
tobacco  are  not  imported  into  the  States,  being  themselves  quite  unsuitable  for 
American  manufacturers. 

*•  The  proportion  of  tobacco  grown  in  Turkey  entirely  unsuitable  for  American 
osage  is  at  least  40  per  cent,  but  we  consider  even  these  qualities  as  being  very 
much  superior  to  any  substitute  Turkish  tobacco  capable  of  being  produced  in 
thU  country. 

••  In  1908  I  was  instrumental  In  carrying  out  experiments  for  a  similar  pur- 
IKuse  in  California.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  Turkish  tobacco  grown 
from  Turkish  seed  in  California,  a  farm  having  been  leased  in  Exeter,  Calif., 
with  tbe  Idee  of  producing  a  quantity  of  about  40,000,000  pounds.  I  was  then 
awociated  with  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  and  the  latter  company  spent  a 
coDsiderable  amount  of  money  on  this  experiment,  and  personally  I  superintended 
th«»  execution  of  this  plan.  It  was  our  idea  to  spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble 
in  the  endeavor  to  produce  *  Turkish '  tobacco  in  the  States,  thereby  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  large  and  necessarily  expensive  organization  hi 
the  Near  Bast 

"*  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  certainly  more  fortunate  than  those  con- 
tacted in  the  other  States  mentioned  heretofore,  but  the  fact  still  remained  that 
the  highest  quality  produced  in  California  was  not  equal  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  Turkish,  which  themselves  are  considered  of  too  Inferior  a  quality  for,  the 
American  market. 

"The  climate  of  California  is  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Turkish 
tobacco  because,  briefly,  the  extremes  are  too  pronounced. 

"When  it  is  dry,  it  is  too  dry,  and  resort  has  been  had  to  irrigation,  which 
is  itself  unnatural,  and  is  unsuited  to  tobacco  cultivation.  After  the  tobacco 
is  cored  and  in  storage,  the  rainy  season  is  so  pronounced  that  the  tobacco  is 
tn  continual  *  soft  *  order  with  the  result  that  mold  develops. 

"  It  may  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to  introduce  a  few  facts  regarding  Turkish 
tobacco  and  the  California  substitute.  There  are  at  least  25  different  types 
&m)  amides  of  the  so-called  Turkish  tobacco  imported  Into  the  United  States  not 
to  mention  quite  as  many  more  which  do  not  come  to  this  country,  but  are  con- 
snmed  in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  in  different  countries  In  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  25  grades  imported  to  the  United  States  are  each  distinctive  and 
when  blended  together  make  the  finished  Turkish  cigarette.  When  the  blend 
^f  Turkish  tobacco  is  itself  blended  with  domestic  tobacco,  then  you  have  what 
is  known  as  the  Turkish  blend  cigarette.  Substitute  Turkish  tobacco  grown 
In  rarlnus  parts  of  the  United  States,  California  included,  grades,  I  should  say. 
Into  about  three  qualities  only.  Even  these  three  qualities  are  very  similar. 
^  It  not  obvious  therefore  that  one  can  not  make  as  satisfactory  a  blend  with 
^hTf»  y^rades  (all  more  or  less  a  sameness)  as  is  possible  with  no  less  than  25 
types,  each  one  quite  distinctive?  " 

In  a  recent  letter  of  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  users 
•^f  Turkish  tobacco  in  this  country,  the  company  has  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  In  the  year  1911,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  furnished  Turkish  tobacco  seed 
tfl  a  few  farmers,  Armenians  or  Greeks,  as  I  recall,  residing  in  the  hill  section 
of  Callfonila  between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  and  gave  them  instruc- 
tiona  OS  to  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  the  tobacco.  A  percentage  of  the 
rohftceo  raised  from  that  seed,  although  of  coarse  texture,  had  a  Turkish  flavor. 
It  was  decided  therefore  to  continue  the  experiment  and  this  was  undertaken 
by  the  John  Bollman  Co.,  a  branch  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  located  at 
^  Francisco.  From  1912  to  1918  we  purchased  a  total  of  approximately 
I*A(XTO  pounds  of  this  tobacco.  We  became  convinced  that  the  soil  there  was 
of^t  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Turkish  leaf;  that  the  variation  in  tempera- 
tely falling  as  much  as  30  or  40**  at  night  as  compared  with  the  temperature 
•^  the  middle  of  the  day  prevented  the  tobacco  from  ripening  and  curing 
[•rofierly.  Its  Texture  was  coarse,  it  was  lacking  in  Turkish  flavor,  was  of  poor 
Mrning  quality  and  In  many  Instances  of  decided  rankness.  We  could  use 
^\tU  some  risk  only  about  1  per  cent  in  a  cigarette  in  which  several  different 
'urieties  of  tobacco  vsrere  blended.  Experts  ao  not  believe  that  Turish  tobacco 
^Au  he  grown  successfully  in  that  climate.  After  the  tobacco  was  supposed  to 
'Jft^'e  been  air  cured,  it  had  to  be  dried  in  a  machine  in  order  to  prevent  its 
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complete  damage.    The  experiment  was  costly  to  us  and  we  decided  that  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  was  best  to  discontinue  it." 

The  Gensior  Tobacco  Co.,  another  concern  for  many  years  engaged  to  Uie 
business  of  importing  Turkish  tobacco  on  a  large  scale,  has  this  to  say  in  t 
letter  recently  written  to  us,  to  wit: 

"  We  purchased  several  thousand  pounds  of  this  tobacco  at  30  cents  a  ponod 
for  one  late  large  cigarette  company  in  this  country  who  decided  to  try  this 
tobacco  with  Turkish  for  the  same  reason  of  saving  the  duty,  and  found  Ma» 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  leaving  them  with  most  of  this  tobacco  on  band  at  the 
present  time. 

"  We  were  offered  about  a  million  pounds  or  more  of  this  tobacco  at  50  cents, 
which  we  rejected,  and  wl^ich  is  now  still  lying  in  New  York  in  the  hands  f  f 
one  Armenian  by  the  name  of  Aram,  who  has  since  approached  us  several  times 
to  make  him  any  kind  of  a  reasonable  offer  to  try  to  work  this  off  for  tbem 
on  any  basis  that  we  might  suggest,  and  we  have  declined  this  also,  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  this  character  of  an  inferior  substitute  for  Turkish 
tobacco  at  any  price.  With  all  of  this  so-called  Turkish  California  lying  it 
New  York  and  the  scarcity  of  good  Turkish  tobacco,  we  can  not  dispose  of  this 
California  tobacco. 

"  Some  of  the  Armenians  who  raised  this  California  Turkish  came  here  ftD<i 
persuaded  some  little  manufacturers,  leading  them  to  believe  that  TurkbCj 
California  can  be  mixed  with  the  genuine  and  thus  save  the  duty  and  make  i 
100  per  cent  Turkish  cigarette.  This  leads  to  the  public  being  misled  and  fooled 
into  a  mixed  Turkish  for  pure  Turkish  and  charging  the  price  as  if  it  were  a^' 
Turkish,  which  is,  of  course,  wrong.  Turkish  tobacco  at  any  price  could  ner^r 
be  substituted  by  California  tobacco." 

Mr.  Aram,  in  attempting  to  magnify  the  extent  of  what  he  calls  the  tobacco- 
raising  industry  in  California,  mentions  the  following  counties  where  tobaci'<» 
has  been  produced,  to  wit:  Yolo,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin 
Kings,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 

In  1917  we  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  quote  herein  from  letters  received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  various  counties  where  Mr.  Anitu 
claims  that  tobacco  is  being  raised,  which  speak  for  themselves : 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

[From  the  Consolidated  Cbamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  and  county  of  SacranHiitA 

Nov.  16,  1917.] 

"  This  tobacco  was  grown  in  the  counties  of  Tulare,  Santa  Clara,  and  FreJ9i»\ 
also  Los  Angeles,  but  at  the  present  writing  it  has  not  been  of  8uffl(dent  coin- 
mercial  value  to  continue. 

**  The  county  of  Sacramento  raises  absolutely  no  tobacco*  not  because  of  th' 
adaptability  of  the  soil  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  crops  of  a  comroercia] 
value  can  be  raised  instead  of  the  tobacco." 

TI7LABE  COUNTY. 

[From  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indostry.  Wa*b- 

Ington,  D.  C,  Nov.  5,  1017.1 

"  In  reply  I  may  say  that  considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  experiro«if5 
carried  out  a  few  years  ago  in  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  looking  to  the  productiof 
of  Turkish  tobacco.  We  understand  that  these  experiments  were  farthered  hj 
the  John  Bollman  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  More  recently  tests  have  been  tninU 
in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  also  in  California,  with  a  v!<e^ 
to  growing  tobacco  merely  as  the  source  of  spraying  material  reQuire^l  b> 
orchardists  in  combating  destructive  insects." 

[From  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop   Bsttmatiw,   Sai 

Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov.  15.  1917.] 

"A  few  years  ago  considerable  Turkish  tobacco  was  grown  in  the  San  Jooquii 
Valley,  Calif.,  I  think  largely  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties,  but  so  inte»*l 
trouble  was  experienced  in  marketing  the  same  that  its  cultivation  was  di9 
continued." 
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KEBN   COUNTY. 
[From  the  Kern  County  Board  of  Trade*  Bakersfield,  Calif. ^  Dec.  4,  1017.] 

"  Replying  to  your  recent  communication,  I  wish  to  advise  that  there  are  a . 
oamber  of  places  in  Kern  County  where  they  are  raising  tobacco  in  an  experi- 
mental way  or  for  their  own  use.    There  is  no  tobacco  raised  here  comraer- 
rtaUy." 

BAN    DIEGO   COUNTY. 
[From  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dec.  27,  1917.] 

"Answering  your  favor  of  December  14,  in  reference  to  the  raising  of  Turljlsh 
tobacco  in  this  section,  will  state  that  three  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  Turkey, 
interested  in  growing  Turkish  tobacco  in  this  section,  brought  some  Turkish 
f^>bacco  seed  to  this  chamber.  The  seed  was  distributed  to  interested  farmers 
in  the  back  country.  Endeavoring  to  promote  the  production  of  the  tobacco  a 
prize  was  offered  for  the  best  sample  submitted.  A  few  experimented  that 
year,  and  of  the  samples  submitted  one  won  a  prize  of  $10. 

"  Since  that  time  the  matter  seems  to  have  gone  by  default,  as  we  have  been 
ooable  to  learn  of  any  parties  who  are  growing  the  tobacco  In  this  section  now.** 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

I  From  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,   San 

Prandsco,  Calif.,  Jan.  12,  1918.] 

"I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  letter  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Culp,  which  is  self- 
explanatory." 

[Letter  of  J.  D.  Culp,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.,  Jan.  11,  1918.] 

"  There  are  only  two  parties  that  I  know  of  that  grew  any.  Mr.  J.  M.  Goode, 
«'hode  address  is  Rodondo,  Los  Angeles  County,  raised  a  small  quantity,  and 
Mr.  Lesher,  Thirty-eighth  and  Moneta  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  has  raised  a  small 
quantity  for  the  past  two  years,  and  he  has  it  on  hand  now.  He  sent  samples 
of  it  to  the  different  tobacco  markets  back  East,  and  couldn't  obtain  any  offer 
(w  it  at  all.  It  is  not  fit  for  commercial  use.  It  is  like  all  other  tobacco  that 
F>er  has  been  grown  in  California,  that  has  been  cured  by  the  same  methods  that 
»r«»  oivd  in  other  tobacco-growing  States  of  the  Union.' 


tt 


KINGS  COUNTY. 
[From  the  Kings  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hanford,  Calif.,  Nov.  19,.  1917.] 

**  It  was  raised  a  few  years  ago,  but  for  the  lack  of  a  market  it  was  only 
wised  one  year." 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 
[From  the  Modesto  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Modesto,  Calif.,  Nov.  23,  1917.] 

*"•  •  •  beg  to  advise  that  several  years  ago  there  were  experiments  car- 
riwl  on  in  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  the  city  of  Turlock,  this  county,  but  the 
*me  did  not  prove  successful  on  account  of  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco.' 


»» 


FBXSNO  COUNTY. 
(From  the  Qillfomla  Development  Board,  San  Frandsco,  Calif.,  Nov.  27,  1917.] 

**  •  •  •  a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  grow  Turkish  tobacco  in 
o«D  Joaquin  Valley,  particularly  in  Fresno  County,  but  for  some  reason  the 
Jjctirity  has  greatly  decreased  and  we  do  not  believe  at  this  time  that  it  is 
»«"*  grown  cominerciaMy." 
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WSAPPEB,  FILLEB,  AST)  SCRAP  TOBACCO. 

[Paragraphs  601-603,  605.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DTTNCAN  tJ.  FLETOHEB,  X7KITED    8TATB 

SENATOR  FROM  FLOKEDA. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  onlv 
short  statement  to  make  in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  am  sarii 
fied  that  I  shall  not  imnecessanly  take  the  time  of  the  oonimitu 
by  reading  a  short  letter  which  will  supplement  the  statement  of  Mi 
Pendas,  wiom  I  will  introduce  in  a  moment  and  who  will  discus 
the  subject  in  greater  detail,  based  on  his  extensive  experience  an 
knowledge. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  601,  Schedule  6- 
Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  allow  me  to  refresh  their  memories  as  t 
the  existing  law  and  to  compare  that  with  the  proposed  law^  in  H.  G 
7456. 

Under  the  act  of  1909,  Schedule  F,  paragraph  220,  we  find  th 
following: 

Wrapper  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  15  pi 
centum  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two  or  mcffQ  coantM 
or  dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  unstemmed,  $1.85  per  pocis^ 
if  stemmed,  12.50  per  pound. 

Filler  tobacco,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  if  unstemmed,  35  ceiit«p< 
pound;  if  stemmed,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Then  paragraph  224  reads : 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  « 
valorem,  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  d 
same  duties  as  are  herein  imposea  upon  cigars. 

That  is  the  act  of  1909.  The  act  of  1913  is  the  same.  No  chan^ 
is  made  in  either  act  in  respect  to  these  matters  I  have  mentioned 

The  emergency  tariff  act  of  March  27, 1921,  did  make  a  change  wi^ 
reference  to  wrapper  tobacco  and  filler,  so  that  the  wrapper  tobarcj 
and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  tniui  15  pt 
cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco,  the  product  < 
two  or  more  countries  or  dependencies  when  mixed  or  pack^ 
together,  if  unstemmed,  $2.35  per  pound;  if  stenmied,  S3  per  poun<J 
Under  the  act  of  1913  the  duty  if  unstemmed  was  $1.85  per  poun 
and  if  stemmed  S2.50  per  pound,  but  imder  the  emergency  timi 
act  the  duties  now  are  $2.35  per  pound  if  imstemmed  and  $3  p^ 
pound  if  stemmed. 

There  were  no  changes  as  to  the  duty  on  cigarettes,  cigars,  on 
cheroots  in  the  act  of  1909  and  none  proposed  in  the  biU  now  bef«.«r 
you,  paragraph  605.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  paragraph  2*J 
imder  the  act  of  1909  and  paragraph  185  under  the  act  of  1913. 

In  H.  R.  7456  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  duty  on  wrapper  M 
bacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  ihAJ 
50  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  produfi 
of  two  or  more  coimtries  or  dependencies  wTien  mixed  or  park'^ 
together,  if  unstemmed,  $2.10  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  $2.75  p^ 
pound;  instead  of  $1.85  per  pound  and  $2.50  per  pound,  respectir^'j 
as  carried  in  the  act  of  1909  and  the  act  of  1913,  and  S2.35  per  pouxn 
and  $3  per  pound,  respectively,  as  carried  in  the  emergency  tarj 
act. 
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The  item  known  as  Turkish  tobacco  has  no  corresponding  provision 
a  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913. 

Also,  the  emergency  tariff  bill  makes  no  change  with  reference 
o** filler  tobacco,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,"  and 
t  is  still  carried  in  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  as  in  the  acts  of  1909 
knd  1913.  The  bill  now  before  you  proposes  to  make  a  change  in 
hat  item  so  that  it  will  read: 

Fiiler  tobacco  not  specially  provided  for,  if  imBteinmed,  45  cents  x>^  pound;  if 
temmed,  60  cents  per  pound:  Provided^  That  filler  tobacco,  not  spedfioJly  provided 
i«r.  commonly  used  without  removing  the  stem  shidl  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
cemmed. 

Manufactiirers  of  Havana  ciears  in  Tampa,  especially,  are  insisting 
that  these  duties  ought  not  to  oe  raised  beyond  the  acts  of  1909  and 
1913.  Concretely,  they  contend  this,  and  urge  it  upon  the  committee: 
First,  that  such  duties  as  are  carried  in  the  emergency  act  of  1921 , 
>r  the  House  bill  now  before  you,  will  cause  a  decrease  of  importation 
ind  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue;  secondly,  that  it  will  cause  at  least 
i  partial  shutting  down  of  factories  and  the  throwing  of  people  out 
[>f  employment.  There  are  engaged  in  this  work,  in  the  cigar  industry 
in  Tampa,  some  15,000  people,  while  in  Key  West  there  are  some 
3.000  so  engage^.  They  feel  sure  that  this  will  make  the  Havana 
cigars  so  cost^  that  the  consumers  wiU  be  limited  in  number,  the 
li^tmand  diminished,  and  the  industry  seriously  injured,  if  not  ruined. 
They  point  to  an  experience  which  Mr.  Cuesta  informs  me  about. 
I  have  not  seen  the  law,  but  my  information  is  that  in  19^0  England 
added  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  existing  taxes,  with  the 
result  that  whereas  50,000,000  cigars  had  been  imported  from  Cuba 
to  England  the  year  before,  following  this  additional  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  tax  only  2,000,000  cigars  were  imported  that  year  or  the 
year  after,  so  that  England  has  been  obliged  since  then  to  repeal 
that  additional  tax.  'Diat  is  one  experience  which  I  think  perhaps 
ought  to  have  some  weight  with  this  committee. 

Senator  McLean.  That  was  the  duty  on  the  imported  Havana ! 

Senator  Fletcher.  Havana;  yes,  sir. 

I  am  speaking  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  representative  of  the 
manufacturers  or  the  dealers  or  the  producers,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  generally  and  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Peter  O.  Kni^t  has  written  me  a  letter  which  I  wish  to  submit 
to  the  committee  as  coming  from  a  citizen  thoroughly  informed  on 
Uie  subject.     He  says : 

I  regret  exceediBgly  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  tari£f 
^liedule  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  December  7. 

Mr.  Pendaa  and  1  last  siimmer  were  reouested  by  the  Clear  Havana  Cigar  Manufac- 
inxfos'  Aasociation  and  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  of  this  city,  to  be  present  at  the 
bearing;  when  it  should  be  held;  and,  as  you  know,  I  held  mjrself  in  readiness  for  two 
mrjQthis  during  the  summer  to  attend  the  hearing;  but  this  particular  schedule  did  not 
'ome  up  for  consideration  and  the  matter  was  Sien  deferred,  and  it  will  now  be  im- 
pcfidble  for  me  to  go. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  when  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  thoroughly  under* 
<j^d  this  ffltuation,  instead  of  increasing  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  they  will 
'^reftse  the  same. 

Aa  yx)u  know,  the  manufacturing  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in  the  United  States  is  of 
''<inpaiaiively  recent  growth.  Years  ago  all  of  the  clear  Havana  cigars  were  manufac- 
tured in  Ciibat  and  there  were  not  consumed  in  this  country  over  40  or  50  million  of 
^  'hit  liftvana  cigars  annually.    Finally,  by  reason  of  a  tarid  ball  passed,  such  a  duty 
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was  fixed  on  the  raw  material  as  compared  to  the  duty  on  the  manu&K^tuzed  articW  « 
.that  the  manufacturer  could  import  into  this  country  from  Cuba  Cuban  toWcc 
manufacture  it  into  cigars,  thus  making  a  clear  Havana'cigar  in  this  country,  asd  ^ 
the  same  cigar  for  10  cents  that  could  not  be  made  in  Cuba  and  sold  in  this  coustir  h 
15  cents.  And  so  on.  The  result  was  the  building  up  of  the  clear  Havana  indikr 
in  Tampa  and  in  Key  West,  particularly.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  indusU}*  cnni 
as  that  there  is  now  manufactured  in  Key  West  approximately  60  or  70  million  i.kii 
annually,  and  Hiere  has  been  manufactured  in  Tampa  as  high  as  400,000,000  r\f4 
Havana  ci^rs  annually;  whereas  the  province  of  Habana  in  Cuba  has  never  exco?v 
in  production  220,000,000  clear  Havana  cigars  annually.  And  there  are  imported  :v^ 
this  country  now  from  Cuba  not  very  many  more  clear  Havana  ci^ara  thim  wc-ft  V' 

Eorted  into  this  country  before  the  clear  Havana  industry  in  the  United  States  surt*^ 
o  the  passing  of  this  particular  tariff  bill  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  conjBtructi\  e  ^^r  J 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  because  of  conditions  existing,  the  intKLJ 
revenue  tax  has  been  increased  enormously,  the  tariff  has  been  increased  on  th^  ij 
material  to  such  an  extent  as  that  the  clear  Havana  manufacturer  in  th^  coun:n  i 
unable  now,  with  the  present  internal  revenue  and  customs  taxes,  to  manufai'd 
clear  Havana  cigars  that  can  be  sold  by  the  retailer  at  two  for  25  cents. 

Now,  during  tiie  last  few  years,  when  the  laboring  man  received  $40  a  minute  mm 
business  men  of  very  ordinary  capacity  made  several  hundred  thousand  doIUn^  H 
annum,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  manufacturer  to  pay  the  tax  and  to  selt  i'l 
cigars  for  2Q  and  25  cents  a  piece,  because  the  people  were  on  a  magnificent  drnnV  &^ 
cared  not  what  they  spent  and  paid  for  their  cigars.  But  now  that  we  ar<>  tfttd 
back  to  sane  conditions,  they  are  unwilling  and  unable  to  pay  such  prices  for  '-i^H 
And  the  result  is  that,  with  the  present  tariff  and  internal  revenue  taxes,  the  1% 
Havana  industry  is  moving  along  in  this  city  at  only  about  50  per  cent  prodiir«i 
and  even  thou£;n,  commencing  April,  1920,  there  was  a  10  months'  strike  and  ^ 
manufacturers  nere  were  unable  to  produce  any  cigars  scarcely,  and  the  shelves  c<  i 
retailers  of  the  United  States  were  aosolutely  clear  of  Tampa  cigars  when  the  indsu 
resumed  operations  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Unless  the  tariff  on  the  raw  mattn 
and  internal  revenue  taxes  are  reduced  so  as  to  place  the  clear  Havana  manulacit'-r^i 
industry  in  this  country  on  the  same  basis  that  it  existed  prior  to  the  war,  it  i<  t 
opinion  that  the  production  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in  this  coimtry  will  be  reduce*: '' 
half,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  can  not  pay  15  cent*  !'< 
cigar;  and  that  is  what  they  must  do  at  the  present  time  if  they  are  going  to  bii>  « * 
Havana  cigars  made  in  T^mpa  or  Key  West — from  15  rents  up 

If  the  tariff  is  increased,  as  proposed  in  the  bill,  the  effect  will  be  most  disa>*7'*^ 
It  will  probably  place  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  where  he  will  be  uiw'l- ' 
make  a  clear  mbana  cigar  that  the  retailer  will  be  able  to  sell  for  leea  than  20  <>  i'* 
How  many  people  in  the  United  States  will  spend  20  cents  for  a  cigar?  With  )t 
tariff  increased  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  you  will  put  the  mantifaetimr  !:«•(! 
and  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  on  sucn  a  parity  as  that  the  manufactur  f 
Cuba  will  be  able  to  sell  his  cigars  in  this  cotmtry  at  probably  the  same  price  tha'  ^ 
manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  will  have  to  sell  their  cigais  for.  And  you  knvv  'L 
smokers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  have  an  idea  that  a  Havana  dgar  can  oiuy  be  vxmU  i 
Habana;  and  if,  therefore,  mey  can  buy  a  cigar  made  in  Habana  for  the  same  pri^^  «* 
d&i  made  in  Tampa,  they  will  buy  me  dgar  made  in  Habana, 

Now,  this  industry  has  paid  enormous  taxes  to  the  Grovemment  annually,  th*  ••**- 
in  Tampa  alone  amounting  to  several  million  dollars  a  year,  and  the  indtiatry  lien*  *& 
gone  under  full  steam  for  about  20  years. 

For  what  purpose  is  this  measure  passed?  Is  it  to  aid  the  manufacturer  and « '  ^< 
him  to  continue  in  business?  And  is  it  to  enable  the  Government  to  ndse  i&<!T<i* 
revenue?  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  then,  as  above  stated,  the  tariff  ^vu\  ^  ^ 
decreased  and  not  increased. 

The  present  tariff  on  filler  is  28  cents  a  pound  net;  and  on  wrapper,  |I  .88  a  poiut'J  *• 
It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say  that  the  grower  of  domestic  tobacco  should  neceiTe  c-i 
protection  than  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  domestic-grown  tobacco,  as  a  nUe.  t«  a 
worth  28  cents  a  pound  for  filler  or  $1 .88  a  pound  for  wrapper.  The  mailufociuft^  ^ 
must  pay  not  only  28  cents  duty  for  filler  and  $1 .88  for  wrapper,  but  in  additioo  Xh^  f*^ 
the  price  that  he  pays  to  the  grower  in  Cuba  for  the  tobacco,  plus  the  amount  d  (r-M 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  So,  from  any  standpoint,  proper  protectiofi  (•  'J 
domestic  grower  of  tobacco,  protection  to  the  clear  Habana  manufacturer  U>  <*»><■ 
him  to  continue  his  business  in  this  country,  and  necessary  revenue  to  the  l*i*^«  * 
ment,  the  present  Federal  taxes,  internal  revenue,  and  customs  on  the  raw  vauM 
should  be  reduced.  If  it  is  not  reduced,  the  tax  on  the  manufactured  artick*  iho.  I  1 
increased. 

Tampa  is  now  a  thriving  city  of  seventy-odd  thousand  people,  built  up  by  t^ 
cigar  industry.    You,  of  course,  may  know  the  consequences  to  the  city  and  it'  * 
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ibiunta  if  the  industry  is  destfoyed  or  seriously  affecled.  The  people  here  are 
luch  coDcemed  with  reference  to  this  matter;  but  I  have  full  confidence  that,  when 
le  honorable  members  of  Uie  Finance  Committee  understand  this  situation,  they 
ill  take  no  action  that  will  injuriously  affect  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Knight  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  industry 
ad  has  been  in  touch  with  it  for  some  20  and  odd  years.  He  is 
gentleman  of  the  highest  standing. 

oenator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  10  cents  a  pound  increase  is 
oing  to  destroy  that  business  ? 

Senator  Fletcheb.  Do  jrou  mean  as  proposed  by  this  bill  on 
611er  tobacco,  not  otherwise  provided  for''  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  It  is  such  a  small  amount. 
Senator  Fletcher.  That  it  is  the  smallest  increase  proposed  and 
be  least  serious  but  that  amoimts  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
enator,  and  the  manufacturers  are  running  now  on  about  half 
me. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  is  better  than  a  good  many  of  the  other 
usinesses  of  the  country  are  doing. 

Senator  FLETcra:R.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  for  them, 
iid  they  claim  that  they  can  not  continue.  Certainly  tney  can  not 
mtinue  anything  approaching  their  normal  capacity  because  the 
;ople  will  not  pay  the  increased  price  that  will  be  necessary.  That 
icrease  would  add  $2.10  per  thousand  to  the  cost  of  the  cigars. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  emergency  tariff  bill  is  50  cents. 
Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  I  realize  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  taking  oflF  10  cents  from  the  emergency 
iriff. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  less  than  the  emergency  tariff,  but  the 
nergency  tariff  bill  is  too  severe. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  addressing  yourself  to  the  filler? 
Senator  Fletcher.  To  the  filler — ''not  otherwise  provided  for.". 
With  reference  to  the  wrapper,  Florida  has  a  very  important  in- 
istrr  in  the  growing  of  wrappers.  This  wrapper  and  the  Connecti- 
it  wrapper  compete  with  Sumatra  and  Java  but  very  sightly  with 
fi  Havima.  The  duty  on  the  Havana  wrapper,  one  way  or  the 
ber,  does  not  affect  them  so  much,  because  the  importation  of 
avanas  is  negligible  as  compared  with  the  wrapper  generally.  The 
il  competitors  are  .the  wrappers  from  Sumatra  and  Java.  Our 
lople  in  Florida  feel  that  their  competitors  are  Sumatra  and  Java 
id  not  Havana,  as  far  as  the  wrapper  is  concerned,  so  that  there  is 
'  conflict  in  the  claim  that  the  duty  should  not  be  raised  on  ''wrap- 
f  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than 
per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,"  coming  from  Cuba,  but  should  be 
Qtinued  as  in  1909  and  1913.  Whatever  the  duties  which  may  be 
posed  upon  Sumatra  and  Java  wrappers,  the  duties  on  Cuban 
iippers  and  fillers  ought  not  to  be  increased  over  1913,  but  lowered, 
matra  and  Java  alone  are  the  real  competitors  of  our  growers — 
( Havana. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understand  you  have  no  objection  to  the  rate 
the  wrapper  as  contained  in  the  emergency  bill  if  confined  to  Java 
Sumatra  i 

!>eDator  Flbtcheb.  If  it  can  be  separated  so  that  it  will  not  cover 
[  Havana  wrapper. 
Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  the  Havana  wrapper  gets  20  per  cent. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  bill  should  not  specify 
Sumatra  and  Java  wrappers  and  eliminate  the  Havana  wrapper  en- 
tirely.    It  should  be  eliminated  from  that  classification. 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  Sumatra  wrapper  also  grown  in  tb 
Southern  States — Georria  ? 

Senator  Fletcher,   xes;  in  Florida  and  Greorgia. 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  it  used  to  wrap  the  high-grade  cigars  filled 
with  Havana  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  that  is  true,  and  the  increased  importt- 
tion  of  the  Havana  filler  will  help  the  producer  of  tlie  domestic 
wrapper,  because  the  more  Havana  cigars  are  made  the  more  demand 
there  will  be  for  the  wrapper. 

Senator  McLean.  Provided  he  can  raise  the  tobacco  at  aprofit 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes.  One  of  the  best  informed  men,  lassume 
in  the  coimtry  is  Mr.  Pendas,  of  Tampa,  who  has  been  for  40  ye«^ 
engaged  in  this  industry.  He  is  present,  and  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Pendft! 
to  come  forward  and  present  his  view  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Pendas 
will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  in  regard  to  this  matter  1 

I  want  to  ask  the  committee  to  let  me  file  a  brief,  furnished  by 
K.  I.  McKay;,  a  distinguished  attorney,  for  the  manufacturer? 
Tampa,  who  is  here  to  be  heard  if  you  have  time,  but  is  willing  t 
have  his  argument  incorporated  in  the  hearings. 
-  The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 

BRIEF  OF  K.  I.  McKAT.  REPRESEXTTING  THE  CIGAR  MAHirFACTirBZmB'  ASSCCl 

ATIOZr  OF  TAMPA,  FLA. 

The  tendency  of  Congress  alwa>'B  has  been  to  impose  a  higher  rate  of  taxsti(«  «* 
luxuries  than  on  necessities.    No  one  can  justly  complain  of  the  propriety  •-•!  in 
disposition  of  Confess  in  this  respect.    However,  there  are  certain  comiiu>iii'.>j 
which,  while  in  their  true  sense  they  are  not  absolute  necessities  of  life,  vet  by  r  .*- 
of  their  constant  use  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  are  to  a  great  extent  rixi^^ 
as  .necessities.    This  class  of  commodities,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  r**\ «' 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government,  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  r. 
than  those  commodities  that  are  in  a  strict  sense  recognized  as  nece^sarifs  of  I^-^ 
but  it  is  manifestly  wron^  to  tax  a  commodity  that  is  universally  used  and  conlrit«  it 
•to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  even  if  it  is  not  strictly  a  nro'Sji'T 
life,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  it  beyrtnd  the  means  of  the  average  citi2«n.    I' 
also  manifestly  unfair  for  the  Government,  after  following  for  many  yeaw  a  j>ia 
of  taxation  upon  an  industry  that  has  made  it  profitable  for  men  to  invest  their  mnp 
in  it  and  devote  their  time  to  it,  to  radically  change  the  policy  in  such  manner  ms 
render  the  further  conduct  of  the  industry  unprofitable  and  thereby  cauai*  s*^* 
loss  to  those  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  it  and  made  it  a  lifeworfc,  sr^  ib»' 
it  now  becomes  unprofitable  to  continue  it  they  will  not  only  suffer  lose  of  th«*fT  i 
vestment  but  will  be  deprived  of  the  only  occupation  they  are  especially  Iraiii'i 
follow. 

Prior  to  the  year  1885,  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  ci^ra  from  iitp*  "t* 
Cuban  tobacco  was  an  industry  not  very  extensively  engaged  in.  The  factrrii^  rri 
ing  this  class  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  were  principally  located  at  Key  W^et,  V* 
and  New  York  City.  Due  to  constantly  recurring  labor  troubles  encouraged  and  i«* 
possible  by  the  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in  the  indus&y  at  &  f':- 
place  at  great  distance  from  any  other  place  where  the  industry  iiras  Vxt*iFi. 
engaged  in,  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  neceesarv  to  remove  at  Ic^asi  »  («" 
it  from  Key  West.  With  that  end  in  view,  certain  manufacturers  who  bad  prvv.  -x 
operated  their  factories  at  Key  West  investigated  various  locations  and  finalfv  i\*^  •^ 
to  establish  their  factories  at  Tampa,  which  was  at  the  time  a  small  \'i]lago  of  not  ■ 
2,500  population.  In  course  of  time  other  factories  came  to  Tampa  from  Krv  ^V' 
others  that  had  been  established  in  various  cities  of  the  North,  realizing  tho  a(iv4< » 
of  Tampa's  climatic  conditions,  nearness  to  the  source  of  production  of  raw  inat«" 
and  to  the  available  supply  of  skilled  labor  in  making  this  particular  claev  ol  l*"^ 
removed  to  Tampa,  and  in  course  of  time  other  factories  were  e8tablish<id.  until.  •*! 
in  a  few  years,  Tampa  became  the  chief  center  in  the  United  States  Ibr  th<^  iom 
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bctureofclMTHavanacigaraby  the  Spanish  hand  method.     TTie  indua^  ia  largely 
lapoDdble  EcB'  the  davelopment  and  growth  of  Tampa  in  commercial  importance. 
h  bu  now  become  a  city  of  75,000  to  80,000  inhabitants,  and  la  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
ponaat  eouthem  porta  of^the  United  Statea, 
The  growth  of  the  industry,  both  in  quantity  of  production  and  in  importance  aa 

raort  ol  revenue  to  the  'Govmmient,  ie  ahown  by  the  foLlewing  table  of  figures 
Iran  the  official  recorda  of  the  internal-revenue  office  and  ctutomhouae  at 
Ttinpa,  covering  the  years  1901  to  1920,  inclusive: 
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Tbe  yeacB  1910  and  1920  were  subnormal,  owing  to  protracted  strikes  which  mate- 
Mjlly  rfdueed  the  production  of  cigare  in  the  factcries,  and  correspondingly  reduced 
Ibp  revenue  paid  the  Government. 

SubatanliaJly  all  of  the  internal  revenue  and  customs  receipts  ahown  in  the  above 
dbulation  were  paid  by  the  cigar  industry  on  importation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Ii  a  impracticable  to  separate  the  internal  revenue  and  duty  paid  by  other  commodi- 
Uf.  but  if  it  should  be  done,  the  amount  would  be  found  negligible  in  comparison, 
Ii  Kill  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Government  revenue  collected  at  Tampa  during  the 
ivn  'X  vears.  almoat  eicluaively  from  tobacco  importation  and  cigar  manufacture, 
m  amounled  in  internal  revenue  to  «20,828,232,  and  cuatoma  duties  to  132,582,093, 
>  uuJ  of  (53,410,325.  The  enormous  increase  in  internal  revenue  paid  in  proportion 
lolhcnumberof  cigars  manufactured  during  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  should  be 
Kolfd.  This  feature  will  be  commented  upon  later  in  this  brief.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
J  Uip  lobkcco  industry  of  Tampa  ia  not  handicapped  by  adverse  Icgialation,  but  ie 
P>ED  rcMooable  encouragement  and  fair  treatment  by  the  Government,  as  soon  as 
Knail  trade  conditions  are  restored  throughout  the  country,  the  Government  may 
aifiy  count  u^D  the  cigar  industry  of  Tampa  to  produce  an  average  annual  revenue 
<ir  11  ofipprDXiniately  (6,000,000.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  industry  la  seriously  handi- 
Sppn!  by  imwiae  legislation,  aa  ia  threatened,  not  only  will  the  manufacturers  suSer 
Wsinally.  and  not  only  will  many  of  the  15,000  highly  skilled  employees,  who  are 
^nsuinan[y  given  profitable  employment  in  the  Tampa  factories,  be  without  tbe 
tt^ina  of  nming  a  livelihood,  but  the  Government  itself  will  suffer  a  very  Bubatantial 
wrmse  in  revenue,  and  the  propoeed  increase  in  duty,  instead  ofproducing  additional 
""nup  10  the  Government,  will  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  Grovemment  of  a  very 
«l«antial  part  of  the  revenue  it  now  enjoys  from  the  industry, 

r>nii]igthe  years  1917, 191S,  1919,  and  part  of  1920,  conditions  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
T'fre.aaioaliotberindustriee,  very  abnormal.  The  price  of  raw  material  advanced 
n  iNTitiii  grades  of  Cuban  tobacco  aa  much  aa  400  per  cent.  The  cost  of  boxes,  litho- 
npbijii;,  and  every  other  item  of  material  going  into  the  production  of  the  fmi^ed 
hluiofy  pactgge  correspondingly  increased.  Labor  in  this  industry  had  to  be 
ntrd  no  differently  from  labor  in  all  other  induatriea.  The  result  waa  that  all,  and 
^«taDtialIy  more,  than  the  profit  the  manufacturers  had.  prior  to  these  abnormal 
^  been  accuatomed  to  make  in  their  operationa,  waa  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
le^tioD,  and  it  became  necessary  for  certam  advances  to  be  made  in  the  price  of  the 
f"^-  <'igan  beiofi  a  luxury,  however,  it  was  not  practicable  to  advance  the  prices 
it^D  tbem  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  cost  of  production,  and  while  it  is  dinicult 
t-ittmale,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  advance  made  by  the  Tampa  rnanufac- 
ifwson  the  IM  prices  of  their  goods  during  the  period  of  encesBive  prices  that  until 
•"■Btly  bad  piewled  in  titie  country,  did  not  eiceed  35  to  40  per  cent  on  the  prewar 

'utility  of  Uie  masufBcturera  to  Bell  their  product  at  these  increased  prices  under 
<^otci»aditioiw  has  forced  them  to  largely  oiacontinue  these  advances  and  in  many 
■"*nc«a  they  ara  now  forced  to  make  a  price  to  their  customers  substantially  the  same 
'uwMbefrae  these  incicasee  were  put  into  effect. 
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Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  conditioDB  that  have  80  disturbed  the  industry,  cif» 
were  subject  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $3  per  thousand,  which  was  pctid  by  aifixng 
internal-revenue  stamps  to  the  statutory  package.  Under  the  present  leve&oe  Us 
this  tax  has  been  very  substantially  increased.  The  existing  internal-revenue  Uv 
requires  the  manufacturer  to  attach  classification  stamps  towe  boxes  is  which  tin 
ci^rs  are  packed  according  to  the  price  at  which  the  cigars  are  to  be  ultinuitoi? 
retailed,  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Cigars  retailed  at  5  cents  or  under,  $3  per  1,000. 
Class  B.  Cigars  retailed  at  5  cents  to  8  cents,  $6  per  1,000. 
Class  C.  Cigars  retailed  at  8  cents  to  15  cysnts,  $9  per  1,000. 
Class  D.  Cigars  retailed  at  15  cents  to  20  cents,  $12  per  1,000. 
Class  3.  Cigars  retailed  at  20  cents  and  up,  |15  per  1,000. 

The  present  internal-revenue  law  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  cisar  manufacture 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  revenue  tax  he  is  required  to  pay.  Ii  he  finds  thai  U 
is  losing  money  upon  a  certain  size  or  kind  of  cigar  that  he  is  producing,  and  in  orid 
to  continue  its  manufacture  he  is  compelled  to  raise  the  price  $2  or  $3  a  thoosaaiL 
which  increase  is  passed  on  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  the  retailer  fijids  thax  u 
order  to  handle  the  ci^  at  a  profit  he  must  raise  the  retail  price  at  which  it  is  ««^ 
to  his  customers.  This  raise  in  retail  price  forces  the  clear  into  a  higher  cJasBificatr! 
under  the  internal-revenue  law  and  subjects  it  to  an  additional  tax  of  $3  per  l.UJO 
which  tax  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  pay.  The  result  is  if  the  manufantm: 
raises  his  price  |2  a  thousand,  and  because  of  the  same  the  cigar  is  forced  into  a  hig:/i 
retail-priced  class,  he  is  required  to  place  an  additional  |3  x>er  1,000  revenue  stas] 
on  the  cigars,  his  increase  of  $2  per  1,000  results  in  an  actual  loss  to  him  of  $1  per  1 .000 
or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  $2  per  1,000  to  cover  add^  €oet  ol  ^ 
duction  he  is  compelled  to  increase  the  price  $5  per  1,000,  which  increase  in  mzs) 
instances  renders  tne  ci^  unsalable  because  of  prohibitive  price. 

The  average  retail  pnces  of  cigars  throughout  the  Ui^ted  States  have  become  taM 
by  long-established  custom,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  retailer  to  make  ua 
substantial  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  any  well-establi^ed  brand  of  cii^an  | 
he  does  so,  he  drives  away  his  trade  on  that  particular  brand.  If  he  can  not  seV  '±i 
ci^r  at  an  advance  in  price  and  his  marpn  of  profits  on  the  previously  pie'vaiiin 

Erice  is  only  fair,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be  in  order  to  enable  h^  to  meet  compeciao 
e  can  not  stand  an  increase  in  price  from  the  manufacturer  under  such  oondidoiD 
The  result  will  be  that  as  the  manufacturer  can  not  continue  to  make  cigars  ami  ^  ' 
them  to  his  trade  without  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  his  factory  will  be  shut  down,  be  > 
lose  his  investment,  his  employees  will  be  out  of  employment,  and  the  GovemmK 
by  prohibitive  taxation,  will  have  killed  the  goose  that  has  been  laying  for  it  'bj 
golden  egg.  *  i 

Prior  to  the  abnormal  conditions  that  disturbed  the  cigar  industry  in  conunoD  ^it| 
other  industries,  approximately  80  per  cent  of  ^e  cigars  manufactured  in  the  Tin  r\ 
factories  were  of  the  kind  that  retailed  at  10  cents  and  two  for  25  cents.  The  prr^j 
cost  of  material  and  labor  and  other  supplies,  as  well  as  the  advanced  intema)-re»iit^ 
taxes,  the  manufacturer  is  now  required  to  pay,  have  made  it  imposaible  for  any  iirj 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  produce  a  clear  Havana  agar  that  can  bo  ^'i 
at  retail  for  10  cents,  but  the  manufacturers  realize  that  in  order  to  continue  in  H'ljj 
ness  and  stimulate  the  sales  of  their  higher-priced  goods,  upon  which  they  can  t^i 
some  profit,  they  must  make  a  cigar  that  can  be  sold  at  a  price  within  tJbe  mf^rn  \ 
the  average  smoker,  or  in  other  words  a  cigar  that  will  retail  at  not  exceeding  ;« 
for  25  cents.  After  a  most  careful  calculation  the  clear  Havana  manufticturtc^  i 
Tampa  have  determined  to  put  such  a  cigar  on  the  market  and  they  have  bevfi  .•il 
plying  it  to  the  trade  for  the  past  several  months.  "  | 

The  ci^r  so  made  costs  $90.50  per  1,000  to  produce,  including  revenue  taxet«  i  y 
other  incidental  expenses  leading  up  to  the  production  of  the  completed  p«rlA«.i 
They  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  jobbere  a  higher  price  tlum  $*■  *  { 
per  1,000  for  this  cigar.  In  other  words,  the  jobbers  can  not  pay  more  than  thi«  |iT.i 
for  this  cigar  and  sell  it  to  the  retailers  at  a  price  which  will  enable  them  Ut  r*'U 
it  at  two  tor  25  cents.  This  being  the  cheapest  clear  Havana  cigar  produced  by  >l 
manufacturers,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  the  farY'*r. 
will  be  cigars  of  this  class.  The  manufacturers  are  therefore  confronted  with  i 
absolute  loss  of  |7  per  1,000  on  the  largest  part  of  their  production  under  pr^*^^ 
conditions.  They  are  prepared  to  meet  this  loss  at  this  time  and  continue  in  I'BI 
ness,  hoping  for  a  better  day,  and  tru^tiI^  that  they  may,  by  chaiginf  raa»>uaM 
prices  for  the  higher  sizes  that  will  be  consumed  by  people  who  are  abio  to  p^y  t\ 
them,  to  a  certain  extent  minimize  this  loss.  Any  increase  in  duty  on  the  raw  m*l 
rial  that  will  add  an  average  of  12.60  per  1,000  to  the  cost  of  this  dgar  will  ^tm  )y^ 
the  manufacturers  from  producing  it.    The  result  will  be  that  the  proposed  iDirmj 
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in  tariff  will  makie  it  necessary  for  the  clear  Havana  manufacturers  of  Tampa  to  dis- 
LX)Dtinue  the  production  of  a  class  of  merchanctise  that  now  constitutes  tne  larger 
\tui  of  their  output.  If  these  cigars  are  not  produced,  the  manufacturers  will  not 
rvt^aire  the  raw  material.  It  will  not  be  imported,  and  the  expected  revenue  from 
the  duty  on  tobacco  to  this  extent  at  least  will  not  materialize. 

Prwf  that  the  retail  price  of  cigars  can  not  be  substantially  raised  during  normal 
ime:»  without  destroying  the  trade  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  five  months  of 
he  vear  1921,  during  which  time  the  advanced  prices  made  necessary  by  abnormal 
onditions  have  prevailed,  the  production  and  sale  of  cigars  in  the  United  States 
li^  fallen  off  22  per  cent,  as  gainst  the  corresponding  period  for  the  year  1920.  This 
nsy  he  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  manv  people  who  formerly  consumed  cigars  are 
mt  of  employment,  and  therefore  imable  to  buy  them  at  any  price,  but  it  is  un- 
kuhtedly  true  that  a  large  percents^  of  this  loss  of  trade  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
^e^ause  of  the  reduction  of  income  oi  the  average  citizen  in  this  period  of  readjust- 
o^nt  he  is  unable  or  imwilling  to  pay  the  price  which  the  manufactmer  is  compelled 
mder  exisdng  conditions  to  ask  for  nis  ci^rs,  whereas  the  readjusted  income  of  the 
ivffage  citizen  would  enable  him  to  continue  buying  and  using  his  favorite  brand 
»f  rigare  if  he  could  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  prevailing  prior  to  the  increase  in 
oit  of  production  mat  has  been  forced  upon  the  manufacturer  by  abnormal  con- 
iitions  and  increased  taxation  prevailing  during  the  past  several  years. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  tnat  the  cigar  industry  of  Tampa  is  in  a  very  depressed 
oaflition,  caused  by  a  strike  that  closed  practically  all  the  factories  from  April  14, 
!>20,  to  February  5,  1921,  during  which  time  the  trade  connections  of  the  Tampa 
ictories  were  broken  and  substitute  merchandise  found  its  way  in  large  quantities 
Dto  the  hands  of  dealers.  It  is  now  necessary  for  the  trade  of  the  Tampa  factories  to 
»e  rehabilitated,  and  under  conditions  that  are  peculiarly  adverse,  for  not  only  is  the 
recent  cost  of  raw  material  and  other  elements  of  production,  including  taxation, 
ulj^iantially  more  than  when  the  trade  of  these  factories  was  first  built  up,  but  many 
'ampa  factories  have  on  hand  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  material 
eretofore  purchased  at  abnormal  prices,  which  they  were  unable  to  use  up  during 
*-U  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  which  because  of  present  conditions  they  will  have 
n  manufacture  and  dispose  of  at  heavy  loss.  This  condition  alone  may  mean  bank- 
Wry  for  some. 

An  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  as  they  affect 
be  cJcar  Havana  cigar  industry  may  at  this  point  be  aptly  given.  Cuesta,^Rey  & 
a.  ojjprates  one  of  the  largest  and  best  established  clear  Havana  cigar  factories  in 
b^  I  oited  States.  It  is  located  at  Tampa.  This  factory  maintains  a  scientific  cost 
octnmting  system,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  proven  by  the  test  of  years  of  use. 
^his  factory  makes  a  certain  size  of  cigar  which  is  known  in  its  system  as  size  36. 
i^v  CoUowing  are  the  figures  furnished  on  the  production  of  this  cigar,  according  to 
b^  cost-accounting  system  above  referred  to: 

lll*^  1 21 .6  pounds  of  stemmed  filler,  at  $1.60  per  pound) $34. 56 

I^^as  cpMit  for  scrap 70 

33.86 

ITrif  .per 1 2 .  60 

fjif'S  to  cigarmaker 21. 00 

riti-nial-revenue  stamps  (class  C) 9. 00 

^•T(*fl  /to  hold  50  cigars  each) 3. 10 

4l  •-*!»  and  bands 1 .  15 

Vkiiig 1.90 

tending. . .  -• 50 

•^f^mion'B  commission,  customer's  discount,  and  1  per  cent  for  advertising. . .     10. 50 
Ar*cutivea.  office  salaries  and  expenses,  factory  foremen,  and  expenses  in- 
cluding repairs,  insurance,  trucking,  etc 8. 85 

Total 102.46 

^  HIing  price 105. 00 

Estimated  net  profit 2. 54 

The  cost  of  filler  and  wrapper  tobacco  shown  on  the  above  tabulation  includes  the 
July  under  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  after  giving  credit  for  20  per  cent 
**ii'in  recipfodty:  the  existing  emei^gency  tariff  act,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  only  a  tem- 
tnry  meMore,  being  disregarded  in  this  brief.  Neither  are  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
pio^  tabttJatloQ  based  on  the  cost  of  tobacco  purchased  at  the  high  market.  They 
rv  btmd  on  the  cost  of  this  year's  crop  of  tobacco,  which  is  substantially  less.    They 
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are  also  based  on  the  miniTnum  of  wages  accordiiig  to  a  reduced  schedule  that  tkr 
manufacturers  have  recently  been  forced  to  put  into  effect,  and  which  the  worfeen. 
recognizing  the  necessity,  have  accepted  as  lust.  The  hi^est  price  at  which  &a\ 
jobbBr  will  or  can  purchase  cigars  ana  resell  tnem  to  the  retailer,  at  a  price  that  ▼il! 
enable  the  retailer  to  retail  them  for  15  cents  each,  is  $105  per  thousand.  Any  ma^ 
over  that  price  forces  the  jobber  to  add  to  his  price,  which  in  turn  forces  the  r^taiH 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  price  that  will  cause  the  cigar  to  be  sold  for  above  15  ctiM 
The  proposed  increase  of  2o  cents  a  pound  on  wrapjper  and  10  cents  a  pound  on  fall' 
above  the  tobacco  schedule  in  the  act  of  1913,  is  in  effect  an  increase  of  20  ceatf 

Bound  on  wrapper  from  Cuba  and  8  cents  a  pound  on  filler  from  Cuba,  because  of  ;b»| 
uban  reciprocity  treat)r.    This  increase  of  duty,  as  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  prcNii 
tion  of  this  particular  cigar,  will  result  as  follows: 

Additional  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  5  pounds  of  wrapper $1  " 

Additional  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  21.6  pounds  of  filler i 


Net  increase  of  duty. 


•  ■ 


This  is  19  cents  more  than  the  $2.54  net  profit  as  shown  by  the  above  tabuUti 
The  cigar  being  one  that  is  designed  for  sale  at  15  cents,  and  the  price  of  $105  ^ 
thousand  being  the  maximimi  at  which  a  manufacturer  can  sell  that  class  of  d^*^ 
an  addition  to  the  manufacturer's  price  of  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  increii^ 
duty  will  force  the  jobber  to  raise  the  price  to  the  retailer  and  the  retailer  to  riia 
the  price  to  his  trade,  but  the  moment  tne  retailer  raises  the  price  on  this  dgar  al»M 
15  cents  it  is  thrown  in  class  D  under  the  internal-revenue  law,  and  is  forced  to  p<« 
$3  additional  revenue  tax,  and  therefore  this  increase  of  $2.73  in  duty  on  the  tobi'j^ 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  thousand  of  these  cigars  in  reality  imposes  an  add:' 
tional  tax  of  $5.73  per  thousand  on  the  manufacturer.  The  trade  will  not  staad  t^u 
increase.  The  result  will  be  that  if  this  increase  goes  into  effect,  the  manuiacttirr: 
will  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  production  of  this  cigar. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  amount  of  duty  and  internal  revenue  ^^ 
on  a  thousand  cigars  manufactured  during  the  years  1917.  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  ^'ji 
first  six  months  of  1921  by  Cuesta,  Rey  &  Co.  and  the  Haoana-American  Co,  brji*J 
of  the  American  Cigar  Co. ,  and  during  the  years  1919  and  1920  by  Celestino  Vega  A  • 
three  of  the  principal  clear  Habana  factories  of  Tampa: 


Cigars  producedt  average  amount  of  duty,  and  internal  revenue  paid. 

CUESTA,  REY  &  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


Year. 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Cigar*  pro- 
duced. 


10,405,-582 
9,343,605 
8,537,407 
3,019,349 
2,812,715 


Duty  paid. 


I99,415u26 
90,263.00 
90,307.21 
24, 731. 87 
14,713.29 


Internal 
revenoK. 


l/Oi 


1 


I 


136,  Sia  13  I 
M.09SLeO  I 
72.449LM  I 
l%12S.aO 
29,508.71  I 


i: 

'.I 


HABANA-AMERICAN  CO.,  BRANCH  AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO.,  TAMPA,  FX-A. 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


11,M3,293 

10, 140, 176 

9,185,293 

4,592,731 

4,313,959 


S103,947.52 
83,866.40 
81,7.53.63 
36,001.31 
50,281.67 


$l4,9rA2^ 
60,178.  «> 
Js%m7.«0 
as  277.2* 
47, 4ft  40 


«i: 


CELESTINO  VEGA  ife  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


1919 

6,RiO,765 
2,073,248 

fl6,422L74 
18,483.13 

l«),0R2.7t 
2l,H2..»4 

•I 

1920 

1 

The  proposed  increase  in  tariff,  with  its  attendant  forcing  the  dears  produced  Ui 
a  higher  clasBiiication  imder  the  existing  internal  revenue  law,  wiu  impoMi  aftsiT>*£* 
Federal  taxes  on  cigars  produced  by  the  clear  Havana  liactories  at  Tampa  of  app^•1 
mately  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  price  at  which  the  cigars  are  sold  by  th«  maiiu&kct::n 
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>  rate  of  taxation  that  is  probably  not  impoaed  upon  any  other  industry  of  any  size  in 
be  country,  whether  it  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  necessities  or  luxuries. 

It  requires,  and  by  axisting  intemal-reyenue  reflations  the  Government  allows, 
5  pounds  of  unstemmed  tobacco  to  produce  1,000  cigars  of  the  average  size,  although 
uany  manufacturers  in  Tampa  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  cigars  produced  by 
bem  have  consumed  substontialiy  more  than  that  average  of  tobacco  per  thousand, 
c^d  they  are  annually  required  to  pay  additional  revenue  tax  on  an  apparent  shortage 
^  cigara  |>roduced  and  accounted  for  as  compared  with  the  tobacco  consumed,  or 
umish  evidence  to  the  Government  that  the  cigars  produced  consumed  more  than 
*)  pounds  per  thousand.  To  produce  the  average  size  dgar  requires  approximately 
;  pounds  of  unstemmed  wrapper  and  20  pounds  of  unstemmed  filler.  The  duty  on 
Jus  tobacco,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  as  follows: 

i  pounds  of  wrapper  at  $1.85 $9.  25 

!0  pounds  of  filler  at  35  cents 7.  00 

16.  25 
Leas  20  per  cent  reciprocity 3.  25 

Net  duty 13.00 

Under  the  tariff  proposed  in  schedule  6  this  duty  would  be  as  follows: 

S  pounds  of  wrapper  at  $2.10 $10..  50 

30  pounds  of  filler  at  45  cents 9.00 

19.50 
liess  20  per  cent  reciprocity 3.  90 

Net  duty 15.60 

This  would  be  an  increase  of  $2.60  duty  on  the  raw  material  that  eoes  into  making 
eych  thousand  of  clear  Havana  cigars.  This  is  substantially  more  than  the  avera^ 
pn>fit  now  made  by  clear  Havana  dgar  manufacturers  of  Tampa,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
more  than  the  average  profit  that  was  made  by  these  Stories  per  thousand  cigars 
made  bv  them  prior  to  the  disturbed  trade  conditions  that  have  resulted  from  the  war, 
and  a8  mown,  ii  the  manufacturers  are  forced  to  increase  their  selling  prices  sufficiently 
40  take  care  of  this  increased  duty  on  raw  material,  they  automaticafiy  force  their  goods 
into  a  dasdfication  under  the  internal  revenue  law  that  imposes  an  additional  increase 
in  taxation  of  $3  a  thousand,  which  results  in  placing  tha  mantifactured  article  at  a 
price  at  which  it  becomes  imsalable. 

Thifi  statement  has  practical  proof  ib  the  ex()erience  of  Great  Britain.  Prior  to 
April,  1920,  Great  Britain  imposed  a  duty  of  a  shilling  an  ounce  on  cigars.'  In  April , 
1920  that  country  increa<!ed  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  by  adding  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  50  per  cent.  The  consumers  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  price  the  dealers 
were  forced  to  chaijge  after  paying  this  increased  duty,  and  the  iixnx)rter3  found  it 
oerenary  to  immediately  cancel  all  orders  they  had  placed  with  the  Habana  factories. 
It  us  history  in  the  cigar  industry  that  shortly  after  April,  1920,  many  of  the  cigar 
iac  furies  in  Habana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba  were  practically  shut  down  and  have 
-aace  been  producing  almost  entirely  for  local  consumption,  and  that  exports  of  manu- 
fartured  cigars  from  Cuba  since  that  time  have  been  n^ligible.  Previous  to  the 
imposition  of  this  heavy  additional  duty,  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  importer  of 
<^i^ar»  maaufaictured  in  Cuba,  but  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1920, 
the  importation  of  cigars  from  Cuba  to  England  was  only  2,000,000.  The  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  tax  imposed  had  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  sul^tantial 
Ff laree  of  revenue,  and  repealed  it,  but  the  trade  has  become  disorganized  and  it  will 
F<t)bahly  be  many  years  before  it  can  be  rehabilitated  to  the  proportions  existing 
l«rior  to  April,  1920. 

The  same  proportionate  loss  of  revenue  from  duty  on  tobacco  from  Cuba  may  1)e 
*!xpe(*ted  if  any  further  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  raw  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
manufacturers  can  not  pay  for  the  material  and  the  cost  of  production  and  the  addi- 
tional taxes  and  sell  their  cigars  at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  them  to 
^e  ^'oiuumer  at  a  price  within  his  reach,  or  that  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

Moreover,  the  country  owes  a  very  real  duty  to  Cuba,  especiallv  in  its  present 
nauicial  diatxess.  The  nnest  tobacco  grown  anywhere  is  raisea  in  Cuba.  This  is  due 
^soil  and  climatic  conditions.  To  protect  the  integritv  of  the  crop,  Cuba  prohibits 
^  importation  to  the  island  of  any  other  tobacco  or  seed  of  tobacco.  It  is  the  second 
product  of  Cuba  in  importance.  Any  advance  in  duty  that  will  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  this  raw  material  in  the  United  States  will  do  great  injury  to  the  Cuban  tobacco 
groveiB,  and  will  add  to  the  distress  and  chaotic  conditions  now  existing  in  that 
country. 
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EFFECT  ON  DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  Cuban  wrapper,  many  manufactiurers  have  of  Use  y»^-i 
been  producing  wmit  is  known  as  the  Connecticut  shade-^wn  wrapped  <ngar.  y<ii  * 
of  the  best  established  brands  in  the  country  are  of  this  kind.  This  cinr  u  produer-: 
by  placing  a  wrapper  of  Connecticut  shade-grown  tobacco  on  a  clear  UavaiiA  filir 
The  growing  of  tooacco  in  Connecticut  is  a  large  industry.  It  representa  an  exteof  i  ^  < 
investment  of  American  capital  and  affords  employment  to  many  Americaa  cacix^rw 
If  the  manufacturer  can  not  afford,  on  account  of  excessive  tariff  on  CuImui  fiUe^  !:• 
bacco,  to  continue  making  cigars  of  this  class,  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  cinr  iiHi*:^/*- 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  Connecticut  tobacco  grower  will  suffer.  CoinD«vtii-  ^ 
shade-grown  wrapper  tobacco  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  Havaiia  cljt-. 
Connecticut  shade  grown  wrapped  cigar  as  a  branch  of  the  cigar  industry,  has  advanr^  i 
in  price  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  from  as  low  as  $1.75  to  as  high  as  $5.50  a  pr«^  . 
During  all  the  years  that  tobacco  has  been  grown  in  Connecticut,  the  demana  fct  ' 
was  so  limited  that  the  price  was  kept  at  about  the  low  level  indicated. 

Since  the  enormous  development  of  the  Havana-filled,  Connecticut-shad ensrcw 
wrapped  branch  of  the  cigar  industry,  the  demand  for  Connecticut  wrapper  tor/a^ « 
has  become  so  great  as  to  increase  the  prevailing  price  as  above  stated.     1 1  necatar. 
follows  that  if  the  manufacturer  of  this  grade  of  cigars  can  not  profitably  contir..' 
its  manufacture  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  the  filler  that  goes  into  it,  *:- 
demand  for  the  Connecticut  wrapper  will  fall  o£f  and  the  price  of  Connecticut 
to  the  trade  will  recede  in  keeping  with  the  demand  for  it. 

Cuban  tobacco  is  used  not  alon e  in  clear  Havana  and  shade-grown  wrapped 
this  is  especially  true  of  filler.    Many  manufacturers,  due  to  the  present  high  !»>'■ 
taxation,  are  forced  to  use  a  substantial  quantity  of  domestic  tobacco  in  the  fm-i 
tion  of  their  cigars.    This  is  done  by  blending  the  Cuban  filler  with  domtttic  . 
and  wrapping  the  cigar  with  Connecticut  shade-grown,  Florida  shade-grown,  or   r 
ported  Sumatra  or  Java  wrappers.    The  d^  so  produced  satisfies  many  smok*-- 
although  it  is  not  as  fine  in  quality  as  the  cigar  made  entirely  from  Cuban  tob*  •* 
A  cigar  produced  entirely  from  domestic-grown  tobacco  is  usually  unpalatable  &:i.l 
will  not;  satisfy  the  average  American  smoker. 

Over  670,000,000  cigars  are  manufactured  in  Ohio  annually  and  40,000.000  pou&l  | 
of  cigar  leaf  are  annually  grown  in  that  State  and  marketed  all  over  the  coun*r 
This  leaf  tobacco  is  used  largel>  for  filler.    A  good  share  of  it  is  blended  with  ^  O^ 
filler,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  used  in  Sumatra  or  Java  wrapped  cigan.     <  'r 
tobacco  is  regarded  as  a  verv  good  domestic  filler,  but  it  is  only  because  of  the  smor.i  •  -^ 
taste  and  sweeter  aroma  and  better  appearance  acouired  by  the  finished  cij^ar  Chr*    r, 
the  judicious  admix  cure  of  foreign-grown  leaf  tooacco  that  the  productian  oi  <  ■_  ' 
cigar  leaf  has  reached  the  figure  of  40,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  that  the  pf««3 
tion  of  Ohio  cigars  has  extended  ttself  to  670,000,000. 

Wisconsin  binders  are  almost  invariably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  ko^v- 
as  cigars  of  the  seed  and  Havana  or  blended  type.    The  less  foreign-grown  MUt  &- 
wrapper  tobacco  we  use,  the  less  Wisconsin  bmder  tobacco  we  use.     No  i&i«i«r  * 
person  will  claim  that  the  present  production  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  of  OO.U'M*  ••« 
pounds  per  annum  would  ever  have  reached  half  that  figure  or  will  ever  affair   &} 
proximate  that  quantity  under  taxation  that  will  render  the  use  of  imported  toi>^  ^^\ 
for  blending  therewith  unprofitable. 

Pennsylvania  produces  annually  approximately  2,100,000,000  cigars,  or  ahoat  «'  I 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  entire  Nation.  This  State  also  produces  55.0oO.<**| 
pounds,  or  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  cigar  leaf  annually  raised  in  the  United  Stale*  A 
cigar  made  entirely  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  is  not  the  kind  that  satisfies  the  tastr  u^l 
requirements  of  the  average  smoker,  but  when  blended  with  Haliana  tobat^c^i  «iil 
wrapped  with  a  Sumatra  or  Java  wrapper  is  in  laige  demand.  Pennsylvama  toUme*^ 
does  not  make  fine  wrapper.    It  is  cniefly  suitable  for  filler  and  binder.     If  a  i^mti  ax£ 

Sercentage  of  Cuban  filler  is  not  available  to  blend  with  Pennsylvania  iobai'o>   «*^ 
emand  for  Pennsylvania  cigars  will  be  materially  affected  and  the  Peiins\  1^  «a.« 
tobacco  grower  will  correspondingly  suffer. 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  DIHT  ON  SCRAP  PROM  35  CENTS  TO  56  CENTfl  PSK  PorVI» 

Tobacco  known  to  the  trade  as  "scrap"  is  the  cuttings,  trimmings,  and  'f.^il 
particles  of  the  leaf  that  accumulate  from  working  up  the  leaf  into  Ih^  lone  *  i  f 
cigars.  This  scrap  is  used  to  blend  with  domestic  leaves  in  making  up  fiUer  mv  'hs 
cheaper  grades  of  ciws.  It  would  seem  illogical  to  impose  a  tariff  0145  cents  a  ^vriiti 
on  filler  tobacco  and  55  cents  a  pound  on  scrap,  which  is  merely  the  by-pf«duci  m^ 
vaged  from  working  up  the  filler  and  wrapper  leaf.    As  above  stated,  this  sttmp  t#  ismi 
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u^ly  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  from  domestic  tobacco  blended  with  imported 
luoan  tobacco,  and  the  same  argument  advanced  with  respect  to  the  effect  on  oomes- 
ic  tobacco  growers  of  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  filler  tobacco  applies  with  equal  force 
D  opposition  to  this  increase  in  duty  on  scrap.  ^ 

The  experiment  of  raising  the  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  was  tried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich 
ranff  Act  of  1909.  Under  that  law  the  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  was  fixed  at  55  cents  a 
>OTmd,  with  the  result  that  the  importation  of  scrap  tobacco  was  speedily  reduced  to 
leeU.gible  proportions.  Should  this  experiment  again  be  attempted  at  this  time,  there 
uh  be  no  aouDt  whatever  that  it  would  operate  merely  to  curtail  revenue  now  derived 
lom  the  scrap  tobacco,  reduce  the  quality  of  the  moderate-price^  cigar  of  good  flavor, 
u«d  substantially  decrease  consumption  and  production,  thus  decreasing  me  internal 
e  venue  from  this  class  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  aggregate  duty  collected  on  scrap  tobacco 
inder  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  fibres  given  in  this  brief  as  to  internal  revenue  and  customs  duties  paid  at 
r&mpa,  the  average  aggregate  of  internal  revenue  and  customs  duties  per  thousand 
:'igarB  paid  by  manufacturers,  the  cost  of  production  of  cigars  of  the  class  designed  for 
retail  sale  at  15  cents  each,  and  the  application  of  the  existing  internal-revenue  law  to 
the  selling  price  of  cigars  generally  are  accurate.  Other  figures  herein  given  have 
been  obtained  from  sources  that  are  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  it  is  believed  these 
figures  can  be  fullv  substantiated  by  facts. 

Tariff  is  levied  for  two  purposes: 

(n)  The  production  of  revenue. 

ih}  The  protection  of  home  industries. 

The  clear  Havana  manufacturer  of  this  country  is  fully  protected  by  existing  law 
4^nPt  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers.  Therefore,  the  measure  now  under 
r<tn<:ideration  must  be  dealt  with  solely  upon  its  merits  as  a  producer  of  revenue.  It 
nas*  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Cooley  in  his  work  on  taxation  "that  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
iMwer  to  destroy.'*  Surely  Congress  has  no  desire  to  destroy  the  clear  Havana  cigar 
mdusctry  of  this  country.  It  must,  therefore,  realize  that  in  order  for  any  system  of 
taxation  upon  this  industry  to  be  effective  as  a  producer  of  revenue,  it  must  be  so 
vranged  as  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  operate  his  business  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  industry  is  now  in  a  most  precarious  condition.  If  the  Government  expects  it 
CO  DTodoce  revenue,  it  must  be  fostered,  not  hampered  by  additional  burdens  that 
will  make  its  expansion  or  even  further  conduct  impos^ble. 

Considering  the  question  in  this  light,  there  would  seem,  in  view  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented, to  be  only  one  course  for  Congress  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  leave  the  duty  on 
leaf  and  scrap  tobacco  as  it  was  under  the  act  of  1913  or  reduce  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  PENDAS,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Pendas,  before  you  begin  your  statement  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  for  my  information. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  and  also  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  wrapper 
•obacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  ftiixed  or  packed  ivfth  more  than  15 

Gr  cent  of  this  wrapper  tobacco,  then  the  duty  was  imposed.  The 
ouse  bill  now  pending  here  provides  that  wrapper  tobacco  and  filler 
tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  wrap- 
|jer  tobacco,  then  the  duty  is  imposed.    Is  not  that  a  protection  for 

TOU? 

Mr.  Pendas.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  fair.  We  do  not  believe  that 
is  fair  to  the  Government,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  Government  will 
receive  full  value  in  wrapper  tobacco,  on  account  of  the  packing  of 
vrrappers  in  Cuba,  that  a  full  bale  of  wrapper  tobacco  will  ever  come 
into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  50  per  cent  provision  ? 

Mr.  Pekdas.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Explain  that.  I  can  not  see  the  reason  why.  No- 
body baa  touched  that  question.  I  wish  you  would  explain  it,  be- 
cause I  understand  ^ou  are  a  tobacco  man. 

Mr.  Pbkdas.  The  island  of  Cuba  does  not  produce  wrappers  quite 
as  uniform  as  those  that  are  used  in  this  country  or  some  other  parts 
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of  the  world  from  whicH  wrappers  are  imported.  The  people  who 
pack  the  tobacco  in  Cuba  have  never  in  my  experience  packed  a  bal< 
of  wrappers  that  contained  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  provision  m  the  House  bill  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  farmer  as  a  rule  packs  the  tobacco  himself.  Pri* 
tic  ally  every  farmer  in  Cuba  has  a  pretense  of  growing  wrapped 
and  he  gets  out  so-called  wrappers  whether  they  are  wrappere  or  n**: 
Many  of  them  are  not  wrappers.    The  packing  is  most  deficient 

I  have  seen  a  very  considerable  portion  of  almost  all  of  the  im 
ported  Havana  tobacco  of  the  1920  crop.  A  good  deal  of  it  <va 
tained  over  25  or  30  per  cent  at  least  of  wrappers  that,  if  put 
cigars,  would  be  unmarketable. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  provision  here  allows  you  50  per  cent,  Mi 
you  say  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  even  the  best  bales  would  have  iha 
much  thrown  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  allows  you  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  sir  j  this  allows  us  50  per  cent,  but  my  idea*  oi 
the  subject  may  not  be  m  accord  with  manufacturers  and  importers 
who  are  even  far  apart  themselves  on  this,  but  everyone  gettin«: 
bale  of  tobacco  has  in  mind  the  use  that  he  can  put  it  to.  C«>ii* 
quently,  very  few  people  agree  on  the  same  percentage  in  a  bale.  1 
would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  that. 

But,  as  I  stated  before,  there  is  not  a  bale  of  Havana  wrappi 
that  does  not  contain  a  great  portion  of  tobacco  unfit  for  use  a 
wrappers  to  be  sold  on  cigars. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Pendas.  It  varies  very  much. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  can  you  not  give  a  general  average? 

Mr.  Pendas.  As  I  said  before,  the  best  bales  in  Cuba  that  I  hav 
seen  in  the  last  few  crops — and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best— coi 
tained  not  less  than  25  to  30  per  cent  that  was  unfit  for  wrappers. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  would  the  average  bale  contain  thi 
would  be  unfit  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  could  not  figure  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  wi 
judgment? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Many  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  average  more  than  50  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  majority  would. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  you  mean  it  would  average  more  thn 
60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  majority  would. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  not  this  tobacco  assorted  and  the  wrspp 
duty  assessed  upon  the  wrapper  portion  and  the  filler  duty  upon  tl 
filler  portion  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  It  has  been  so  far. 

Senator  McLean.  It  has  been  so  far?  What  would  be  the  resd 
under  the  new  law  ?  Would  it  not  be  assorted  under  tiie  operation  \ 
the  new  law  ? 
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iMr.  Pendas.  I  expect  so ;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  believe 
It  a  full  bale  of  wrappers  would  be  imported  from  Cuba — a  100  per 
Dt  bale. 
Senator  McLean.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  opening  of  your 

tarks  that  you  disapprove  of  the  change  because  it  would  not  be 
to  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Prndas.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Senator  McLean.  Why? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Because  my  opinion  is  that  a  good  many  of  these  bales 

roiild  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  dif- 

erent  climates  and  the  different  views. 

Senator  McLean.  Let  me  ask  you  a  plain  question :  Is  it  your  idea 
hat  wrapper  tobacco  would  be  brought  in  under  the  filler  duty? 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  not  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  can  not  make  that  assertion. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the  15  per  cent  in  the 
xisting  law  is  unfair  to  the  &ovemment. 

Mr.  rENDAS.  To  a  certain  extent  it  might  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  see  that  to  raise  that  percentage  would  be 
Jifair  to  the  manufacturer  of  tobacco.  That  is  why  I  wanted  you  to 
ell  me  why  the  60  per  cent  is  too  high — ^if  it  is  too  high,  and  I  think 
on  have  stated  it  is  too  high.  I  rather  think  so,  too,  but  not  that 
he  15  per  cent  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Pendas.  In  my  individual  opinion,  50  per  cent  is  too  high, 
ie<*ause  I  believe  it  will  leave  the  door  open  to  return  too  many  bales. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  understand  your  position  on  that. 

Senator  Flutchbr.  You  think  15  per  cent  is  too  low? 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  think  that  is  rather  low. 

Senator  Fuettchbr.  What  would  you  make  it? 

Ur.  Pendas.  My  candid  opinion,  Senator,  is  that  35  per  cent  would 
e  hiirJi  enough. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pendas.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Gentlemen,  our  purpose  as  manufacturers  in  appear- 

^zMoTe  the  Senate  committee  is  to,  if  possible,  demonstrate  to  you 

M!  "situation  with  which  we  are  confronted.    We  will  confine  our  re- 

larks  to  Schedule  6,  paragraphs  601  and  602.     We  believe  that 

ws  schedule,  with  these  paragraphs,  adopted  as  it  now  reads,  would 

'^ult  in  sprious  loss  to  the  Government  of  revenue  and  would  do  con- 

•^rable  harm  to  the  industry  as  we  know  it. 

^e  do  not  know  and  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  all  classes  of 

ears  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  we  are  thoroughly 

imiliar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  our  section  of  the  country ; 

•at  i«?,  the  State  of  Florida.    We  see  the  cigar  industry  to-day  with 

^  radical  changes  that  have  takert  place  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it 

1  fiick  patient.    It  is  a  very  sick  patient. 

^^0  have  at  the  present  time  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  con- 

tions  are  going  to  be,  for  no  man  can  tell  what  the  future  has  in 

>rp.niuch  less  in  business  with  these  changed  conditions. 

Tp  to  1917  the  production  in  our  section  of  the  country  was  about 

per  cent^  between  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  cigars  that  retailed  at  10 
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cents  or  two  for  a  quarter,  leaving  little  more  if  any  than  15  per  cent  of 
cigars  to  retail  at  a  higher  price  than  two  for  a  quarter.  With  tlur 
changed  conditions  since  1917,  the  enormous  cost  of  material^  &s  I 
stated  it  before,  with  the  additional  cost  of  everything  that  goes  to 
place  a  cigar  on  the  market,  with  the  raise  in  taxes  from  $3,  that  was 
the  general  revenue  for  all  kinds  of  cigars  manufactured^  to  cipii^ 
selling  up  to  10  cents,  $9  a  thousand,  as  you  know;  from  10  to  1.' 
cents,  $12  a  thousand,  and  from  20  cents  up  at  $15  a  thousand.  Tlus 
change  alone  has  brought  this  condition  about  so  that  the  cigars  thit 
are  manufactured,  even  in  the  clear  Havana — and  that  is  what  I  an 
referring  to  particularly — the  cigar  that  sold  at  10  cents  has  disap- 
peared, and  smce  1918  the  two  for  a  quarter  has  been  negligible.  Tlit 
public  accepted  but  very  few,  a  negligible  quantity  of  them.  The? 
were  not  worth  the  money,  from  the  consumers'  standpoint,  and  wi 
believe  they  were  not  worth  the  money,  so  little  could  we  give  for  that 
amount. 

Under  the  changed  conditions  and  under  the  abnormal  circuD 
stances,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  workingmen  making 
the  money  they  were  making  for  a  year  and  a  half,  at  least,  the  marf- 
f  acturers  did  not  miss  the  15-cent  or  the  two-f  or-a-quarter  producticn 
very  much,  because  for  the  15-cent  size  sufficient  demand  prevaile<l  to 
make  us  forget  for  the  time  being  those  conditions. 

But,  unfortunately,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1920,  the  12,CHK)  i*f 
13,000  employees  in  the  cigar  factories  struck.  They  were  not  w>ll 
enough  and  wanted  to  be  worse,  and  struck,  demanding  a  recOfr*i^ 
tion  of  the  union.  That  strike  lasted  10  months.  In  these  10  month)^ 
tlie  economic  conditions  of  the  world  unfortunately  reached  iLh 
United  States,  and  when  the  woriiers  came  back  to  our  factories  iht} 
thought,  as  we  had  not  changed  the  prices,  as  we  had  promisixl  ti 
maintain  the  same  wages  as  those  with  which  they  went  out,  thH 
came  back  hoping  the  world  was  the  same,  at  least. 

It  appeared  to  be  so  for  a  few  weeks,  but  having  been  out  of  lli 
market  for  10  long  months,  the  conditions  in  the  meantime  havin 
changed,  automatically  our  orders  began  to .  be  cancel^»  Sixt^^ 
days  after  the  doors  were  opened  we  found  we  could  not  keep  **i 
employing  the  same  number  of  men.  A  reduction  took  pla^T  in 
great  numbers,  and  all  throughout  the  summer  and  earW  f:*!'! 
as  Senator  Fletcher  has  stated,  we  were  not  working  in  the  cli*« 
Havana  factories  50  per  cent,  not  40,  of  normal. 

In  the  last  part  of  July  we  had  to  offer  the  workingmen  a  redu' 

'  tion  in  wages,  which  they  accepted,  although  it  did  not  leave  a  vtr^ 

good  feeling.    They  claimed  it  was  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  and  as  w^ 

figured  it  out  it  was  17  per  cent,  approximately.    That  is  as  near  si 

figures  would  make  it,  about  17  per  cent. 

That  17  per  cent  reduction,  gentlemen,  we  found  that  we  hail  t'| 
impose,  conditions  beii^  as  they  were  in  the  country,  to  reduce  tin 

6 rice  of  our  cigars.     We  were  not  making  a  10-cent  cigar  ch»i^ 
[avana,  and  no  manufacturer  can  produce  it  with  the  present  <*<>i 
ditions,  because  we  have  bought  tobacco  at  the  highest  prices  I  ha 
ever  known  for  the  1920  crop.    Having  had  a  Strike  during  l^i 
practically  since  the  14th  of  April,  we  did  not  use  that  tobacco. 

In  1920,  when  we  started  to  work  and  business  fell  off  so  mu 
rially,  the  manufacturers  had  a  whole  lot  of  that  tobacco  on  ha 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  that  I  know  of — and  I  wish  if  th 
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R  anyone  he  w6uld  controvert  it — that  can  manufacture  the  clear 
lavana  cigars  to  retail  at  10  cents. 

\\e  found  other  conditions.  We  cut  out  80  per  cent  of  our  normal 
msiness  before  1917,  when  we  cut  out  the  10-cent  and  two-for-a- 
[Uiirter  sizes  that  constituted  the  80  per  cent.  Without  these  two 
priced  cigars  that  were  the  popular  cigars  with  the  masses  and  with 
he  middle  classes,  we  f ouna  ourselves  situated  so  that  our  factories 
vould  soon  be  for  rent.  We  tried  to  arrive  at  some  way  of  giving 
he  public  some  size.  The  10-cent  size  had  to  be  absolutely  dis- 
(»ntinued.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  could  produce  a  long- 
iller  clear  Havana  cigar  to  retail  for  10  cents. 

With  no  idea  that  we  might  sell  the  10-cent  cigar,  if  we  wanted 
oshow  a  semblance  of  staying  in  business,  we  had  to  do  something 
rith  the  two  for  a  quarter.  We  studied  that  proposition  as  best 
re  could,  and  we  found  that  to  produce  a  standard  clear  Havana 
igar,  made  the  same  in  the  first-class  cigar  factories  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  made  in  Cuba — ^and  we  clami  we  make  as  good  cigars 
a  this  country  as  they  make  in  Cuba,  and  siganetimes  the  American 
tablic  found  it  out  by  their  patronage  of  the  reputable  clear  Ha- 
ana  factories  in  this  country — we  foimd  on  close  examination  that 
cith  the  cost  of  material,  with  the  cost  of  labor — because  we  didn't 
rincr  labor  down  to  the  prewar  prices — labor  was  cut  about  one- 
iftlf  of  the  raise  we  had  made.  We  didn't  want  to  take  the  whole 
og,  because  the  cost  of  living  had  not  come  down  to  that  level,  and 
re  were  as  reasonable  as  we  possibly  could  be. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  pay  during  war  times  by  the  week 
r  by  the  thousand,  so  the  committee  can  get  some  idea  what  your 
e<luction  in  wa^es  amounted  to  ? 

Mr.  Pent)A8.  I  stated  about  17  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  That  does*  not  mean  anything  to  us.  Seventeen 
i»r  rent  of  what  ?  What  did  you  pay  in  1918  and  1919,  when  the 
ragi^s  were  high,  per  thousand  or  per  week,  and  what  do  you  pay 
ow  i 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  wish  I  could  answer  the  question  as  the  Senator  de- 
irts,  but  we  have  piecework  mostly  in  the  factories. 

"Senator  McLean.  How  much  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Pendas.  It  varies  anywhere  from  $21.35,  the  lowest,  up  to  $300 
*r  thousand  for  the  cigar  maker  alone. 

^nator  McLean.  Take  a  10-cent  cigar;  what  do  you  pay  per 
housand? 

Mr.  Pendas.  We  do  not  manufacture  that  cigar.  Senator. 

'*^ator  McLean.  Take  a  cigar  that  you  do  manufacture;  take  a 
iKent  cigar? 

Mr.  Pendas.  For  a  16-cent  cigar  we  paid  before  the  war  $17. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  thousand? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  sir. 

"vnator  McLean.  And  what  do  you  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Pkrdas.  ©1. 

^^enator  McLean.  What  did  you  pay  at  the  highest  point? 

Mr.  Pbkdas.  $24.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  mistake  or  make  a  state- 
iHTit  that  is  misleading.  For  a  15-cent  cigar  we  paid  the  cigar  maker 
•rf^^re  the  war,  before  the  abnormal  conditions  set  in,  $17.  During  the 
^b  prioes  tihat  was  raised  to  $24,  and  when  we  made  a  cut  on  that 
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particular  cigar  it  came  down  to  $21.  Consequently,  we  have  still  > 
above  normal  on  that  cigar,  and  so  on  the  otners,  because  the  reduc 
tion  on  the  cigars  was  made  uniform. 

Senator  McLean.  About  how  much  would  that  amount  to  per  weel 
on  the  15-cent  cigar  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  To  the  cigar  maker? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pendas.  a  cigar  maker  makes  an  average  of  1,000  cigar> 
week. 

Senator  McLean.  That  would  be  $24  a  week? 

Mr.  Pendas.  No,  sir ;  do  you  mean  the  reduction  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Before  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Before  the  reduction  for  that  cigar  maker;  yes. 
is  now  $21. 

Senator  Calder.  Men  or  women? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Both.    We  pay  the  same  price  to  men  or  women- 
Senator  Calder.  Are  most  of  your  laborers  men  or  women? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Men. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  mostly  Cubans? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes;  there  are  Italians,  Spaniards,  Cubans,  m 
Americans. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  are  Cubans? 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  larger  percentage ;  probably  40  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  How  will  the  wages  you  pay  compare  witli  tl 
wages  paid  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Our  wages  are  always  higher,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Pendas.  For  example,  I  have  seen  sizes  that  we  pay  $2<i  f' 
in  this  country,  and  the  same  cigar  in  Cuba  they  only  paid  $IT. 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  pay  as  high  as  $300  to  $4i»  p' 
thousand  for  some  cigars  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  For  the  sizes  that  are  sold  in  this  country  for  10  otr. 
or  two  for  a  quarter  or  15  cents,  we  pay  better  wages  in  that  proj*" 
tion  than  the  Cubans  do.    We  always  did. 

Senator  McLean.  But  take  the  high-priced  cigar  that  you  pay  ^^',1 
or  $400  a  thousand  for. 

Mr.  Pendas.  There  are  very  few  made  of  that  kind.  I  ju^^t  su: 
gested  those  because  that  was  the  limit. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  you  pay  for  a  26-cent  cigar? 

Mr.  Pendas.  We  paid  usually  before  the  war  for  a  25-cent  oiirs 
about  $33  per  thousand.  We  paid  more  than  the  Cubans  did  for  th 
size. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  would  the  filler  of  that  cigar  c<i 
you? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Per  thousand  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  don't  quite  understand  the  question.  Do  you  mci 
the  cost  of  buying  the  filler? 

Senator  McLean.  To  you.  How  much  would  the  filler  cost  [■' 
thousand  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  pounds  of  filler  make  a  thou'^n 
cigars? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Of  that  size  it  takes  about  23  pounds.  Senator. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  To  make  1,000  cigars? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Of  that  size. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  You  mean  the  value  in  Cuba  ? 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Pendas.  We  can  not  estimate  the  value  in  Cuba,  because  it 
ia«  changed.  Fillers,  as  a  rule,  in  the  island  of  Cuba  could  be 
wiijrht  previous  to  the  1918  crop,  good  average  fillers  that  grew  in  the 
»e«t  section  of  Cuba  that  made  Cuba  famous 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Never  mind  that.  Take  a  25-cent 
i?ar.  What  would  the  filler  cost  you? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Not  everybody  uses  the  same  type  of  filler. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  you? 

Mr.  Pendas.  $1.50  or  $1.60  before  the  war. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  is  20  pounds  to  the  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  No,  sir.    It  is  more  thto  20.    It  is  about  23. 

Senator  McLean.  Twenty-three? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  sir. 

Svnator  McLean.  What  would  the  wrapper  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  wrapper  in  normal  times  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Take  it  now. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Now  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  am  ashamed  to  give  it  to  you,  but  it  would  cost  ns 
24or^:25. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Pendas.  No  ;  per  thousand.  I  will  give  you  the  pounds  per 
kousand  if  you  wish. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  that.  It  is  the  25- 
ent  oigar. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes.    I  will  give  it  to  you.    It  would  take  about  6 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  Sumatra  ? 
Mr.  Pendas.  No,  sir. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pendas.  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  was  talking  about 
l»  twb-for-a-quarter  cigar.  I  had  reached  that  far,  if  I  do  not  make 
mistake. 

We  found  if  we  did  not  produce  a  two-f  or-a-quarter  cigar  we  might 
?  ^ell  make  up  our  minas  to  go  out  of  business,  because  while  our 
inxluf  tion  had  increased  so  materially  during  the  time  that  so  many 
a'I»s  were  being  made  and  so  many  other  things,  and  everybody  was 
iakinff  six  or  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day,  people  bought  15  and  20 
^*i  '25  cent  cigars;  but  that  was  not  a  normal  concfition,  and  we 
Wibted  very  much,  and  the  last  few  months  have  demonstrated  to  us, 
tiat  <*ondition  is  not  going  to  continue.  So  we  had  to  decide  to  look 
^  a  two-for-a-quarter  cigar. 

A  two-for-a-quarter  cigar,  in  order  to  give  some  value,  we  de- 
i*!^  on  a  certain  cigar,  that  it  was  necessary,  and  we  figured  out  the 
^  of  that  cigar.  The  cost  of  the  two-for-a-quarter  cigar  in  the  clear 
Ubana  factories,  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  bookkeepers — ^I 
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don't  know  how  to  make  figures  very  well  these  days — is  $90.50  .>1 
thousand,  for  a  thousand  clear  Havana  cigars  that  wiU  go  ol*j 
the  market,  and  we  figured  that  we  would  have  to  sell  them  at  $ni. 

Senator  McLdSAN.  What  size  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Pekdas.  That  would  be  a  4^-inch  cigar,  with  a  diameter  ": 
about  41  ring.  The  cigars  are  measured  in  order  to  get  them  uniford 
We  have  a  length,  and  we  have  rims  made  of  rubber,  and  they  go  u 
the  factory  by  length  and  rim.    Those  are  about  4J  inches  by  41  riLi 

As  I  stated,  we  found  to  produce  that  cigar  would  cost  the  marx 
f acturer  $90.50,  and  they  would  have  to  be  sold  for  $85  ^r  thoosaD ' 
The  idea  did  not  look  very  good,  but  we  found  the  majority  of 
jobbers  of  the  United  States  telling  us  they  could  not  do  busi 
with  the  $85  cigar  selling  to  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers  could  n 
live  on  the  margin  and  they  could  not'pa]^  $85  for  the  cigar  xiA 
would  actualljr  cost  under  present  conditions  to  produce  $r*r».^ 
The  great  majority  of  these  jobbers  are  paying  only  $83.50  :••• 
thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  retail  that  cigar  for  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  Two  for  a  quarter. 

Senator  Calder.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Pendas.  It  has  been  going  on  since  the  1st  da^  of  Septeml** 
with  almost  all  the  manufacturers  of  clear  Havana  cigars,  an<l  tb<^ 
making  cigars  at  Tampa.  We  have  no  rule  establis!^,  and  9ud.« 
men  probably  would  lower  weeks  before,  but  it  was  sometime  al>»..* 
September  1. 

Senator  McLean.  The  20-cent  cigar  went  to  30  cents,  and  the  ::■' 
cent  cigar  went  to  35  cents,  as  sold  by  the  retailers.    Those  are  t:-- 
imported  cigars.    I  do  not  know  about  the  cigars  jou  make. 

Mr.  Pendas.  The  imported  cigars  went  very  high.  I  am  not  ve^ 
familiar  with  the  retail  prices,  because  I  never  sold  cinrs  diret-il;. 
myself.  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  from  the  importers^  and  mar.  • 
facturers'  standpoint.  I  know  little  about  the  retail  busings.  I 
happen  to  know  about  this,  because  it  has  been  so  much  discuavd  ti.*s 
I  know  something  about  it.  When  you  are  losing  money  it  imprp>^ 
itself  very  stron^y  on  you. 

Now,  tnese  are  the  conditions  with  which  the  cirar  industry  .a 
the  part  of  the  country  that  I  am  familiar  with,  as  i  stated  bef  >'«. 
is  confronted  with.  We  believe  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  nece«a"" 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  all  of  us  must  contribute 
but  we  hope  these  abnormal  conditions  will  not  continue  much  lon^r 
How  long  it  will  exist  no  man  can  tell,  but  everybody  will  agr** 
that  is  too  adventurous  to  do  business  at  a  loss,  and  nobody  est 
tell  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  However,  we  are  hofiin^:  f  • 
better  days  and  are  not  willing  to  abandon  our  plants,  but  will  Ui-r 
some  money  for  the  time  being. 

That  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  cigar  industry,  and  partioulsir. « 
the  clear  Havana  cigar  industry.  While  Senator  Fletcher  w* 
speaking  I  believe  sooie  Senator  said  something  about  a  ni<K]<?ntf 
raise  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  fillers.  It  is  very  moderate*  but  wo  ma^ 
understand  this :  Our  impression  is  that  we  can  not  very  well  5tAi> 
the  increase  in  duty,  and  we  believe  that  the  Government,  as  I  ijtii»»i 
at  the  beginning,  is  not  going  to  get  more  revenue.  That  i>  i»nr 
belief,  as  could  oe  demonstrated  by  figures,  but  I  will  not  attcuirt 
to  do  so. 
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The  only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  impress  as  strongly  as  I  can  on 
lose  who  have  made  the  law  and  those  who  will  continue  to  do  so 
lat  we  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise  the  duty  at  this  par- 
cular  timfi  on  a  business  that  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
Xow,  10  cents  a  pound  on  filler  tobacco,  we  would  allow  25  pounds 
)  the  thousand,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  been  making 
ars  40  years,  no  manufacturer  ever  has  had  enough  material 
owed  him  with  25  pounds,  because  I  know  that  manufacturers 
ive  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  tobacco 
5ed  on  the  basis  of  25  pounds  or  explain  the  reason  why  he  has  less 
fcacco  than  he  ought  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Consequently, 
>  pounds  for  a  thousand,  as  a  rule,  does  not  cover  it. 
In  the  normal  production  of  a  thousand  cigars  the  average  thou- 
ind  cigars  that  is  being  made  to-day,  since  the  10-cent  cigar  has 
sappeared,  is  21  potmds  and  over  per  thousand,  and  that  21  pounds 
over  per  thousand,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  $2.10  on  fillers  on  every 
ousana  cigars  increase. 
Senator  McLean.  $2.10  on  the  fillers? 

Mr.  Pbndas.  On  the  fillers  alone  per  thousand,  the  proposed  in- 
case. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  at  10  cents? 
Mr.  Pendas.  Ten  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  then^  as  the  revenue  regulations  are  to-day,  we  have  the 
pars  classified.  The  cigar  that  sells  for  6  cents  must  carry  a  $4 
■mp;  the  cigar  that  sells  for  not  over  8  cents  must  carry  a  $6 
imp— $6  per  thousand ;  the  cigar  that  sells  from  8  to  15  cents  must 
rry  a  stamp  of  $12  per  thousand,  and  so  on.  Under  those  condi- 
)Ds  the  manufacturer  either  loses  more  money  or  he  must  raise 
e  price.  If  he  is  going  to  raise  $2.10  on  the  fillers,  and  whatever 
e  amount  is  on  the  wrappers,  then  that  will  throw  the  cigar  into  the 
it  classification  and  we  must  add  the  $3  difference  in  the  stamp, 
ttder  those  conditions  we  have  found  that  we  can  not  and  will  not 
able  to  continue  under  present  conditions,  and  we  will  not  be  able 
niise  prices.  That  is  the  situation  in  the  cigar  industry. 
.Inother  reason  why  I  believe  that  these  filler  rates  of  duty  ought 
l»  cared  for  is  that  it  is  not  in  competition  with  any  kind  of  to- 
i^  used  bv  anybody  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it 
pors,  it  hefps,  it  increases  the  value  of  the  large  interests  repre- 
Jted  by  growers  and  a  number  of  producers  in  this  country. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  gentlemen  here  know,  Connecticut 
ido-grown  wrapper  tobacco  was  very  little  known,  but  it  was  found 
Wend  well  with  Cuban  fillers,  and  as  a  consequence  the  value  of 
A  was  enhanced  by  using  in  combination.  So  for  the  reason  that 
'  iniportation  of  Cuban  fillers  helps  rather  than  hurts  the  domestic 
giuct  the  duty  should  not  be  increased. 

w^ides.  some  manufacturers,  if  they  are  going  to  produce  cigars 
a  iois,  win  find  a  substitute  for  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba,  and 
?  Government  will  lose  additional  revenue  on  that  account  as  well, 
^•mtlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  time.  I  could  give  you 
BJy  statistics.  I  haven't  got  them  here,  but  we  can  get  them.  I 
'i»^fe  (he  Senator  will  be  tind  enough  to  interest  himself  to  pre- 
jl  the  statistics, 

x'liator  McCinkCBER.  Any  statistics  you  desire  to  present  will  be 
I'le  part  of  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Pendas.  I  believe  that  unless  the  committee  desires  to  p 
some  questions  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  \\4 

Senator  McLean.  I  understand  you  are  addressing  your» 
mostly  to  the  filler. 

Mr.  Pendas.  I  am  addressing  myself  generally,  but  principal] 
to  the  filler. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  FOX,  NEW  YOBX  CITY,  BEPBESBlTin 
NATIONAL  CIGAB  LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators^  in  deference  to  the  wkfa 
of  the  committee,  we  who  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  proposed  n 
tariff  had  selected  Mr.  Cullman  to  present  our  side  ot  the  case, 
would  not  have  spoken  had  no  objection  been  raised  to  the  ^ 
posed  increase  of  the  so-called  16  per  cent  clause  to  60,  not  belierj 
that  there  was  anv  opposition  to  that  proposed  increase. 

However,  as  Mr.  I*endas  seems  to  thii^  the  60  per  cent  clause 
too  high,  I  feel  it  incimibent  upon  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  belx 
it  is  not  too  high.  I  might  further  say  that  Mr.  Cullman's  speeti 
statement  includes  nothing  in  reference  to  the  60  per  cent  claiise,  i 
the  very  reason  that  I  stated,  that  we  did  not  believe  there  woi 
be  any  opposition  to  it. 

I  agree  fully  with  all  that  Mr.  Pendas  said  as  to  the  crowing 
wrapper  tobaccos  in  Cuba  and  methods  of  packing.     I  rurthei  i 
lieve  that  the  average,  as  Senator  McLean  asked,  of  wrapper 
baccos  in  so-called  wrapper  bales  is  not  over  60  per  cent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  understand  the  15  per  c 
clause.  Under  the  present  tariff  with  the  16  per  cent  clause*  i 
bale  of  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  is  found  to  contain  over  15 
cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  the  entire  bale  is  assessed  at  the  wrap 
xate.  Our  contention  is  that  that  is  very  unfair  to  the  imponer 
Havana  tobacco. 

We  further  contend  that  by  increasing  the  percentage  to  60  we  ^ 
bring  into  this  country  certain  grades  of  wrapper  tobacco  which 
could  not  bring  in  now  by  reason  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  just  espUii^ 
of  being  assessed  wrapper  duty  on  filler  tobacco.  So  with  the  ^'^  | 
cent  clause  inserted  in  the  new  bill  the  manufacturer  imports  si 
grades  of  wrapper  tobacco  from  Cuba  as  he  can  use  in  cigars  ij 
are  made  in  this  country,  he  would  then  be  assessed  wrapper  duly 
the  wrappers  it  contained  and  filler  duty  on  the  balance. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  request  for  u§ 
make.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  new  tariff  bill  with  which  the  Treafi 
Department  is  in  harmony  with  us.  As  I  understand  it,  it  ^ 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Ways  and  M« 
Committee. 

I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pendas  in  his  statement  that  50  per  <' 
■RTould  be  too  high  and  that  36  per  cent  would  be  fair. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  I  will  further 
permission  of  the  committee  to  file,  after  Mr.  Cullman  has  ma«le 
remarks,  certain  resolutions  and  briefs  from  various  .tobacco  orri 
zations  and  cigar-manufacturing  organizations  from  other  sectimii 
the  country. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  That  may  be  done. 
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Mr.  Cdllman,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  econo- 
i2e  time,  may  I  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  present  my  argument, 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  ques- 
ins  that  may  be  asked  ? 

Senator  McCumbee,  I  hope  that  request  will  be  adhered  to. 
Mr.  CniiMAN.  On  behalf  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
sociation,  which  is  composed  of  the  great  majority  of  importers 
Havana,  Sumatra,  and  Java  tobaccos,  packers  and  dealers  in  leaf 
wceo,  many  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  growing  of  tobacco,  as 
11  as  the  Cigar-manufacturing  branch  of  the  industry  generally,  I 
sire  to  urge  upon  your  honorable  committee  the  vital  importance 
amending  the  tobacco  Schedule  of  House  bill  7456  in  several  par- 
ulars  in  order  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  cigar  industry  of  the 
lited  States  and  to  the  growers  and  distributors  of  cigar  leaf. 
I  have  been  requested  to  present  the  arguments  by  reason  of  having 
tn  enga^d  in  the  industry  for  over  50  years  as  a  dealer  and 
fker  of  cigar  leaf  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
iw  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  grower  in  Con- 
nicut,  as  well  as  an  importer  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Havana 
saccos. 

The  amendments  which  will  be  suggested  are  absolutely  necessary 
svoid  farther  acceleration  of  the  present  downward  tendency  of 
jar  production,  which  is  rapidly  reducing  the  Federal  revenues 
^  the  internal  tax  on  cigars  and  customs  duties  on  imported 
.ir  leaf. 

Only  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  statistics  of  production 
the  rigar  industry  during  the  past  20  years  is  necessary  to  con- 
ire  any  intelligent  person  that  the  present  situation  is  most  critical 
i)  that  only  the  wisest  and  most  f  arsighted  policy  in  the  Vay  of  tax 
I'ljuslment  can  rescue  it  from  impending  ruin.  *  The  table  f ollow- 
l.  showing  the  output  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  since  1900,  is  incon- 
'vtrtible  evidence  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  can  carry  no  fur- 
'■r  Imrdens  but,  indeed,  must  nave  substantial  relief  if  the  industry 
"'It  to  become  moribund.  These  figures  show  that  while  the  out- 
'  I'f  eiffarettes  in  1901  was  but  little  more  than  one-third  that  of 
*f^,  it  has  now  risen  to  nearly  six  times  the  cigar  industry,  which 
'  prertically  stoo<I  still  for  20  years,  despite  the  enormous  increase 
l-'fniation! 
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Y*  table  below  shows  the  production  for  the  first  nine  months 
Uif  calendar  year  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months 
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of  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  cigars  for  the  fiw 
nine  months  of  1921  has  been  at  the  rate  of  but  6,839,623,000  for  th 
calendar  year — ^a  much  smaller  total  than  in  any  year  since  1900: 


Januttry-^September,  1921. 
Jftnuary-September,  1920. 


Cigars. 


5,120^7191750 
6,132,717,200 


CiganttkrJ 


The  new  tariff  imposes  heavy  additional  burdens  upon  the  d 
industry,  which  is  already  staggering  under  adverse  conditions,  \k 
have  prevented  any  increase  in  production  during  the  past  20  yei 
and  that  are  now  restricting  the  output  at  a  rate  which  promis 
smaller  production  for  1921  than  in  any  other  year  since  ll*' 
Wrapper  tobacco  is  raised  by  the  new  bill  from  $1.85  to  $2.10 
pound,  an  increase  of  25  cents;  filler  tobacco  from  35  cents  to  -15 1« 
per  pound.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  duties  will  be  ad 
to  the  cost  of  imported  Sumatra  wrappers  and  to  Cuban  fillers  a: 
scrap  and  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  producing  cigii 
Domestic  growers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  however,  will  receive  litt 
or  no  benefits  but  in  the  main  will  be  adversely  affected,  for  t 
reason  that  both  Sumatra  wrappers  and  Havana  fillers  are  use«l 
combination  with  cigar  leaf  of  domestic  production  and  are  neoi 
sary  to  sustain  the  demand  for  domestic  leaf.  If  their  price  is  nw 
because  of  the  increased  duty,  the  cigar  manufacturers  will  havv 
alternative  but  to  reduce  the  price  he  can  pay  for  domestic  wrappe 
binders,  and  fillers,  unless  he  can  cut  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  wh 
is  inadvisable. 

To  increase  the  price  of  any  grade  of  cigars  under  existing  o 
ditions  is  an  absolute  impossibility;  on  the  contrary,  the  denia 
for  lower  prices  for  merchandise  or  every  kind  is  being  accentua 
in  the  case  of  cigars,  and  in  the  effort  to  maintain  quantity  prod 
tion  on  a  scale  that  will  continue  to  afford  emj^loyment  for  work 
in  the  industry  many  factories  are  now  operating  on  a  danger^j 
narrow  margin,  where,  indeed,  they  are  making  any  money  at  al 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  war  prices 
cipir^  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  general  price  tenJ^i 
throughout  the  industrv  is  materially  downward. 

Xearlv  one-half  of  tte  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  St^ 
are  wrapper!  with  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco,  which,  although  hJct 
price  and  bunlened  with  a  heavy  duty,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to 
wrapping  of  cigars  and  can  be  so  favorably  worked  in  the  facton 
to  make  it  practicable  to  employ  it  in  the  production  of  medimii 
well  as  high  priced  goods.  An  increase  of  25  cents  per  pound  in 
duty  on  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  2  pounds 
Sumatra  wrappers  required  to  cover  1,000  cigars  by  50  cents, 
amount  which  can  not  be  absorbed  by  manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
tailor  under  existinsr  conditions. 

But  this  is  not  all.    Under  the  present  ^rstem  of  intcrnal-reu 
taxation,  adopteil  since  the  last  tariff  revision,  cigars  pay  a  tax  « 
sliding  scale  according  to  retail  price.    Thus,  for  example,  Uie  ' 
which  it^ails  at  8  cents  pays  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $6  per  t 
sand.    If,  however,  the  retail  price  of  this  cigar  is  raised  \*y 
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nallest  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  cigar  immediately  becomes  subject  to 
IX  at  the  higher  rate  of  $9  per  thousand,  an  increase  of  $3. 
Thus  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  pound,  in  the  duty  on  Sumatra 
af  would  raise  the  tax-paid  production  cost  of  the  popular-priced 
gar  $3.50  per  thousand,  maKing  it  imperative  that  the  consumer 
lall  pay  more  for  this  cigar.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  taxes  relate 
>lely  to  cigars  containing  no  imported  filler  tobacco.  The  eilect  of 
je  proposea  changes  upon  cigars  manufactured  with  imported  fillers 
i^Al  as  wrappers  would  be  much  more  pronounced,  and  will  be 
minted  out  later  in  our  discussion  of  the  proposed  rates  on  filler  and 
rap  tobacco. 

As  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  price  of  the  popular  cigar  can 
)t  he  raised^  under  existing  conditions,  the  cigar  manufacturer,  if 
le  cost  of  his  Sumatra  wrappers  is  increased,  would  be  obliged  to 
loose  between  two  alternatives — equally  disastrous  to  the  country 
large— of  reducing  the  wages  of  his  employees  or  cutting  the  price 
I  pays  to  the  farmers  who  grow  his  binders  and  fillers.  It  is  im- 
&ssible  to  escape  this  conclusion,  which  is  based  upon  facts  demon- 
rated  throughout  the  entire  cigar  industry. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  has  been 
r?red  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of  so-called  shade-grown  tobacco  of 
ew  England,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  While  we  do  not  pose  as  phil- 
athropists,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
irmers  who  grow  cigar  leaf  tobacco  other  than  shade-grown  in  the 
tates  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
^nsin  approximating  200,000,000  pounds,  as  well  as  those  in  New 
ngland,  Georgia,  and  Florida  growing  shade  approximating  10,- 
>MHK)  pounds.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  above 
Mf  former  rate  of  $1,85  per  pound  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
Mnoes  not  only  for  the  cigar-making  industry  of  the  country  but 
w  all  cigar-leaf  growers. 

While  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  is  an 
ftrfeniable  fact  that  the  producers  of  shade-grown  tobacco  in  New 
Dirland  are  to-day  the  most  prosperous  raisers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
» the  United  States  and  do  not  need  any  more  protection  than  they 
Bve  enjoyed  during  the  past  two  decades.  Consumption  of  New 
Dffland  shade  wrappers  has  steadily  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
iere  is  undeniably  an  excellent  market  in  this  country  for  all  oi  this 
»hacco  that  can  be  raised.  Any  increase  in  the  duty,  therefore,  is 
nnecessary  and  would  only  work  a  serious  injury  to  the  cigar  trade 
O'l  to  the  farmers  who  grow  filler  and  binder  tobacco.  lutimately 
w  Xew  England  growers  themselves,  of  which  there  are  about 
;<HVi  independent  growers  of  tobacco  as  compared  to  about  25  cor- 
orations  or  firms  raising  shade,  would  be  injured  because  of  the 
rfuced  prices  obtained  for  their  fillers  and  binders. 
The  domestic  growers  of  shade  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  have  steadily 
ioreased  their  output  during  the  past  10  years  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
bt  the  cigar  industry  as  a  whole  has  remained  at  a  standstill,  a  fact 
*ifh  shows  beyond  a  question  that  they  do  not  need  more  protec- 
|"n.  Will  Congress  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  cigar  industry  in 
li^  hope  of  still  further  increasing  the  profits  of  a  comparatively 
Ball  number  of  growers  engaged  in  the  production  of  shade  wrapper 
•»f  tobacco,  of  which  there  are  only  about  26  in  New  England  and  in 
loridal 
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of  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  cigars  for  the  fir? 
nine  months  of  1921  has  been  at  the  rate  of  but  6,839,623,000  for  th 
calendar  year — a  much  smaller  total  than  in  any  year  since  19<K»: 


January-September,  1921. 
January-September,  1920. 


Cigars. 


5,120,719^750 
6,132,717,300 


CisarcUtt- 


a,771,«r^* 


The  new  tariff  imposes  heavy  additional  burdens  upon  the  ci 
industry,  which  is  already  staggering  under  adverse  conditions,  tlii 
have  prevented  any  increase  in  production  during  the  past  20  ycii 
and  that  are  now  restricting  the  output  at  a  rate  which  promia 
smaller  production  for  1921  than  in  any  other  year  since  19^^ 
Wrapper  tobacco  is  raised  by  the  new  bill  from  $1.85  to  $2.10  w 
pound,  an  increase  of  25  cents ;  filler  tobacco  from  35  cents  to  45  cen 
per  pound.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  duties  will  be  a«Ma 
to  the  cost  of  imported  Sumatra  wrappers  and  to  Cuban  fillers  d 
scrap  and  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  producing  c\m 
Domestic  growers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  however,  will  receive  lid 
or  no  benefit,  but  in  the  main  will  be  adversely  affected,  for  •! 
reason  that  both  Sumatra  wrappers  and  Havana  fillers  are  used 
combination  with  cigar  leaf  of  domestic  production  and  are  neoe 
sary  to  sustain  the  demand  for  domestic  leaf.  If  their  price  is  ra  .h 
because  of  the  increased  duty,  the  cigar  manufacturers  will  have 
alternative  but  to  reduce  the  price  he  can  pay  for  domestic  wrapf 
binders,  and  fillers,  unless  he  can  cut  the  wages  of  his  worlonen,  whi« 
is  inadvisable. 

To  increase  the  price  of  any  grade  of  cigars  under  existing  o 
ditions  is  an  absolute  impossibility;  on  the  contrary,  the  demn 
for  lower  prices  for  merchandise  or  every  kind  is  being  accentiii 
in  the  case  of  cigars,  and  in  the  effort  to  maintain  quantity  prod 
tion  on  a  scale  that  will  continue  to  afford  employment  for  work 
in  the  industry  many  factories  are  now  operating  on  a  dangerou 
narrow  margin,  where,  indeed,  they  are  making  any  money  at  all 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  war  prices 
cigars  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  general  price  tende 
throughout  the  industry  is  materially  downward. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  Stt 
are  wrapped  with  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco,  which,  although  higli 
price  and  burdened  with  a  heavy  duty,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  i 
wrapping  of  cigars  and  can  be  so  favorably  worked  in  the  factory 
to  make  it  practicable  to  employ  it  in  the  production  of  medium 
well  as  high  priced  goods.    An  increase  of  25  cents  per  pound  in  \ 
duty  on  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  2  pounds 
Sumatra  wrappers  required  to  cover  1,000  cigars  by  60  cents, 
amount  which  can  not  be  absorbed  by  manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
tailer  under  existing  conditions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  the  present  system  of  internal-re\>i 
taxation,  adopted  since  the  last  tariff  revision,  cigars  pay  a  tax  oi 
sliding  scale  according  to  retail  price.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ni 
which  retails  at  8  cents  pays  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $6  per  tli< 
sand.    If,  however,  the  retail  price  of  this  cigar  is  raised  by 
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iDulIest  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  cigar  immediately  becomes  subject  to 
AX  at  the  higher  rate  of  $9  per  thousand,  an  increase  of  $3. 

Thus  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  pound. in  the  duty  on  Sumatra 
eaf  would  raise  the  tax-paid  production  cost  of  the  popular-priced 
ripir  $3.50  per  thousand,  making  it  imperative  that  the  consumer 
ihall  pay  more  for  this  cigar.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  taxes  relate 
wlely  to  cigars  containing  no  imported  filler  tobacco.  The  effect  of 
he  proposed  changes  upon  cigars  manufactured  with  imported  fillers 
fcs  well  as  wrappers  would  be  much  more  pronounced,  and  will  be 
[Minted  out  later  in  our  discussion  of  the  proposed  rates  on  filler  and 
icrap  tobacco. 

As  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  price  of  the  popular  cigar  can 
aot  be  raised  under  existing  conditions,  the  cigar  manufacturer,  if 
Llie  cost  of  his  Sumatra  wrappers  is  increased,  would  be  obliged  to 
.""house  between  two  alternatives — equally  disastrous  to  the  country 
II  large — of  reducing  the  wages  of  his  employees  or  cutting  the  price 
1)0  pays  to  the  farmers  who  grow  his  binders  and  fillers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  this  conclusion,  which  is  based  upon  facts  demon- 
etrated  throughout  the  entire  cigar  industry. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  has  been 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of  so-called  snade-grown  tobacco  of 
Xew  England,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  While  we  do  not  pose  as  phil- 
anthropists, we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmers  who  grow  cigar  leaf  tobacco  other  than  shade-grown  in  the 
States  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin approximating  200,000,000  pounds,  as  well  as  those  in  New 
England,  Georgia,  and  Florida  growing  shade  approximating  10,- 
iXKJ.OOO  pounds.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  above 
the  former  rate  of  $1,85  per  pound  would  have  disastrous  conse- 

?[uences  not  only  for  the  cigar-making  industry  of  the  country  but 
or  all  cigar-leaf  growers. 

While  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  producers  of  shade-grown  tobacco  in  New 
Encrland  are  to-day  the  most  prosperous  raisers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  and  do  not  need  any  more  protection  than  they 
have  enjoyed  during  the  past  two  decades.  Consumption  of  New 
England  shade  wrappers  has  steadily  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
there  is  undeniablv  an  excellent  market  in  this  country  for  all  of  this 
tobacco  that  can  be  raised.  Any  increase  in  the  duty,  therefore,  is 
unnecessary  and  would  only  work  a  serious  injury  to  the  cigar  trade 
and  to  the  farmers  who  grow  filler  and  binder  tobacco.  lutimately 
the  New  England  growers  themselves,  of  which  there  are  about 
TnOOO  independent  growers  of  tobacco  as  compared  to  about  25  cor- 
porations or  firms  raising  shade,  would  be  injured  because  of  the 
reduced  prices  obtained  for  their  fillers  and  binders. 

The  domestic  growers  of  shade  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  have  steadily 
increased  their  output  during  the  past  10  years  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  cigar  industry  as  a  whole  has  remained  at  a  standstill,  a  fact 
^hich  shows  beyond  a  question  that  they  do  not  need  more  protec- 
tion. Will  Congress  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  cigar  industry  in 
the  hope  of  still  further  increasing  the  profits  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  growers  engaged  in  the  production  of  shade  wrapper 
l^af  tobacco,  of  which  there  are  only  about  25  in  New  England  and  in 
Florida? 
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Studied  effort  has  been  made  to  give  Congress  the  impression  that 
a  large  nmnber  of  fanners  in  New  England  are  in  sore  need  of  &a 
increased  duty  on  wrappers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  indiTidoal 
grower  of  leaf  tobacco  under  shade  in  New  England  is  almost  & 
myth.  Approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  shade-grown  tobacoo  of  the 
States  is  raised  by  a  smgle  corporation,  which  is  also  reputed  to  [in^ 
duce  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  grown  under  shade  in 
southern  Georgia  and  northern  Florida,  the  only  other  shade-growii 
district  in  the  country. 

Between  80  and  85  ptr  cent  of  the  production  of  shade-growo 
tobacco  in  New  England  is  raised  by  six  or  eight  large  concerns,  jin«i 
the  business  is  in  no  way  suited  to  the  operations  of  the  small  farmer. 
From  $750  to  $1,000  capital  per  acre  is  required  to  grow  this  tobacoo 
and  the  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  confine  its  production  to  ridi  cot- 
porations  and  firms. 

The  tendency  of  the  shade-grown  industry  as  conducted  in  Xr* 
England  is  toward  corporation  domination  and  absentee  landlorili^ui 
and  against  individual  enterprise  and  diversification  of  crops  on  tin 
part  of  the  farmer.  That  can  be  proven  by  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Sheppard,  representing  the  New  England  tobacco  growers. 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  January.^ 

The  shade-grown  industry  in  New  England  is  less  than  20  yeir- 
old.  In  the  first  decade  following  1900  its  growth  under  individuii 
initiative  was  slow,  but  since  1910,  under  corporate  direction*  tit- 
acreage  has  increased  from  1,000  to  7,000  acres.  During  the  sanj* 
decade  the  market  price  of  this  tobacco  has  risen  from  $1.75  to  a- 
high  as  $5.25  per  pound  for  the  best  grades. 

Mr.  Fix) YD.  Are  you  sure  your  figures  are  correct? 

Mr.  CtJUUMAN.  I  say  durmg  that  period  as  high  as  $5«25,  whi«  i 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  very  best  grade. 

Mr.  Floyd.  To  be  sold  at  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  CuiJ>MAN.  $1.75.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  think  you  sold  sodh 
at  $1.75.  We  desire  especially  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  thi 
testimony  we  have  on  so  many  occasions  given  before  conamitt^t- 
of  Congress.  The  various  types  of  tobacco  stand  or  fall  on  tbt-n 
own  merits.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  used  for  wrappers  because  of  w 
suitability  in  both  quality  and  appearance.  New  England  sha-'u 
wrappers  have  gained  the  position  of  high-priced  wrapperi»  n.»i*\ 
by  our  cigar  manufacturers  because  they  have  demonstrated  thf-i 
peculiar  fitness  for  certain  types  of  cigars  and  because  the  eonsump' 
demands  them.  Florida  wrapper  tobacco  remains  to-dav  what  v 
has  always  been — only  a  poor  substitute  for  Sumatra,  It  ha>;  in 
place,  and  even  its  special  value  to  the  industry  in  the  manufactun 
of  a  low-priced  cigar,  but  we  believe  that  there  is  no  justificatioi 
for  upsetting  established  costs  and  desirable  conditions  in  a  fcroA 
industry  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  an  aiticle  which  ^ 
is  claimed  needs  a  protective  duty  of  more  than  $1.86  per  pound. 

An  inkling  of  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  event  iin; 
increase  is  made  in  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  may  be  {^tbeiv« 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  level  of  ih^ 
latest  inscriptions  or  auctions  of  this  tobacco  recently  held  in  llnl 
land  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  purchases  of  this  tobacco  fn 

^See  pages  1884-1385,  hearingn  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Jan.  20,  1021 
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hipment  to  the  United  States  from  a  normal  quantity  in  excess  of 
13.000  bales  to  approximately  18,000  bales.  This  shrinkage  in  the 
jnount  of  Sumatra  tobacco  to  be  imported  during  the  coming  year, 
;pproximating  2,500,000  pounds,  caused  by  the  increased  prices, 
educing  consumption  of  cigars,  will  represent  a  loss  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  duties  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that 
ny  increase  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  would  have  the 
ame  effect  as  an  increase  in  the  foreign  price,  which  promises  to 
e<Iuce  current  revenues  so  disastrously. 

We  are  finaUy  convinced  that  if  Congress  will  consider,  on  the 
m  band,  the  present  condition  of  the  decreasing  cigar  industry  and 
hftt  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
ylvania^  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  who  are  facing  actual  disaster  in 
'^li,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corporations  engaged  in  the  pro- 
Ittction  of  shade-grown  wrappers  in  New  England,  Georgia,  and 
lorida,  it  will  deny  the  appeal  for  any  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco 
})Ove  $1.85  per  pound,  not  only  because  it  is  unnecessary,  but  because 
t  will  reduce  rather  than  increase  revenue  jointly  derived  from 
astoms  duties  and  internal-revenue  taxes  on  cigars. 

The  proposed  increase  from  35  to  45  cents  per  pound  in  the 
bty  on  filler  tobacco  promises  to  be  even  more  serious  to  the  cigar 
adustry  than  the  increase  on  wrappers.  Havana  fillers,  which  con- 
titute  the  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  cigar  leaf, 
le  used  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  clear  Havana  cigars,  but 
onstitute  (he  most  desirable  filler  employed  in  cigars  wrapped  with 
imnatra  and  with  practically  all  domestic  wrappers,  including  the 
ifhest  grades  of  New  England  shade-grown.  In  the  case  of  those 
igars  in  which  Havana  fillers  exclusively  are  used,  an  increase  of 
0  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  will  raise  the  cost  of  production  ap- 
imximately  $2  per  thousand,  as  20  pounds  of  fillers  per  thousand 
i|fars  is  consumed.  Of  course,  such  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
loction  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer,  nor  could  it 
fissibly  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  as  it  would  involve  a  higher 
aternal  revenue  tax,  making  a  net  increase  of  no  less  than  $5  per 
bousand,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Sumatra- wrapped  cigar  or  that 
nvered  with  New  England  shade-grown,  would  be  increased  50 
N5U?  additional  because  of  the  higher  duty  on  the  wrappers.  Any 
Ucmpt  to  secure  such  an  advance  m  the  retail  price  would  meet  with 
^*a«trous  failure  and  would  heavily  curtail  consumption  and  pro- 
'w^tion  and  therefore  both  internal  revenue  and  customs  collection. 
Tills  the  proposed  increase  in  the  fiiller  rate  would  force  the  manu- 
i^tirer  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient  that  would  be  made  neces- 
inr  by  a  higher  wrapper  duty,  namely,  to  cut  the  wages  of  his 
DDpIoyees  or  reduce  the  prices  paid  to  tne  growers  of  domestic  611- 
^  binders,  and  wrappers. 

Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  filler  tobacco  would  have  an  imme- 
8»te  and  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  domestic  grower  of  shade- 
ft>wn  wrappers.  The  demand  for  a  high-grade  cigar  has  been 
^  in  recent  years  by  the  use  of  the  Havana  filler  exclusively  or  a 
^  percentage  of  Havana  blended  with  the  best  domestic  fillers 
fcO  wrappers  with  Connecticut  shade-grown  leaf.  Should  manu- 
^^^turers  of  these  cigars  be  forced  to  the  expedient  of  reducing  the 
Blount  of  Havana  fillers  in  these  goods,  the  reputation  of  the  Con- 
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necticut-wrapped  cigar  would  speedily  be  destroyed  and  its  c*»n 
sumption  materially  reduced.    This  is  a  consideration  of  overshadov. 
ing  importance  because  of  the  prominent  position  which  this  cijev 
has  come  to  occupy  during  the  last  10  years,  owing  to  the  liberal  «sr 
of  Havana  tobacco  in  its  manufacture. 

So  far  as  we  are  advised,  there  has  been  no  suggestion  that  th*» 
proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  filler  tobacco  would  be  of  a*!- 
vantage  to  any  class  of  domestic  cigar-leaf  powers.  It  is  m  weL 
known  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  competition  between  import^i 
and  domestic  fillers  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  two  typHp 
of  tobacco.  On  the  contrary,  the  importation  of  Havana  filler^  hi- 
stimulated  the  production  of  domestic  leaf  not  only  for  wrapper 
purposes  but  to  make  satisfactory  blends  with  imported  fillers. 

We  trust  that  Congress  has  not  gathered  the  impression  thut  th< 
duty  on  imported  fillers  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  to  the  ^k- 
mestib  cigar  trade  than  the  rate  on  wrappers,  because  of  the  fi". 
that  no  representations  have  heretofore  been  made  ooncemim:  ti..- 
item.  The  trade  was  led  to  believe  by  the  action  taken  on  t:" 
emergency  tariff  bill  that  no  increase  on  filler  tobacco  was  contc- 
plated,  a  belief  which  we  submit  was  justified  in  view  of  the  scri<  -- 
menace  to  our  industry  obviously  involved  in  any  proposition  t- 
increase  the  cost  of  Havana  fillers. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  from  35  cret* 
to  55  cents  per  pound  would  also  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  ciri.' 
industry  and  particularly  to  those  manufacturers  who  cmpl*-; 
Havana  fillers  in  the  production  of  their  goods.  The  great  bulk  of  :r 
ported  scrap  tobacco  is  of  Cuban  origin  and  is  used  in  combinAtioi 
with  domestic  filler  leaf  in  the  production  of  a  cigar  of  excelln' 
quality  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  This  cigar  cocl: 
not  possibly  oe  made  under  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  scrap  tobaccn. 

We  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unfi:: 
and  illogical  to  raise  the  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  for  the  reason  th^: 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound,  fixed  by  the  present  law  on  stenunc: 
filler,  provides  a  differential  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  was  sp" 
cifically  designed  to  take  care  of  the  stems  and  scraps.  To  illustntt 
100  pounds  of  unstemmed  tobacco,  at  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  poiin-i 
would  pay  the  Government  $35  or  exactly  the  same  amount  oi  rtu- 
nue  that  would  be  derived  from  the  importation  of  70  pounds  t '' 
stemmed  tobacco — ^the  net  result  of  stemming  100  pounds  of  letf^ 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  -f 
no  justification  for  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  of  ••' 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  it  Aon\<\  U 
lowered  rather  than  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  total  iP^r- 
nue  derived  were  the  only  consideration,  it  would  be  to  the  advantac* 
of  the  Government  to  admit  scrap  tobacco  free  of  dutv.  Of  conrsr. 
we  do  not  urge  this  but  merely  state  it  as  an  economic  fact. 

A  consideration  of  overshadowing  importance  as  to  this  prnpisr- 
increase  in  the  duty  of  scrap  tobacco  is  the  incontrovertible  h(^  th»i 
the  addition  of  20  cents  per  pound  would  prove  prohibitory.  Tin 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  h'i 
that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Underwood-Sinunons  Act  of  W^ 
the  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  was  55  cents  and  operated  to  exclmie  thu 
form  oi  cigar  leaf.  The  act  of  1913,  however,  reduced  the  scrap  ni' 
to  35  cents,  with  the  result  that  substantial  quantities  of  aerap  t** 
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bacoo  have  been  imported  and  blended  with  domestic  fillers  in  the 
production  of  a  very  acceptable  low-priced  cigar,  covered  with  do- 
mestic binders  and  wrappers.  Should  the  55-cent  rate  be  restored 
at  this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  operate 
merely  to  cut  off  the  customs  revenue  now  derived  from  scrap  to- 
bacco, reduce  the  quality  of  the  moderate-priced  cigar  of  good  flavor, 
and  substantially  aecreaa^  consumption  and  production,  thus  causing 
a  heavy  shortage  in  the  Internal  revenue  from  this  class  of  goods. 

We  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  revenue,  but  we  are  confident  the  present  customs  duties  on  cigar- 
leaf  tobacco  and  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  cigars  are  substan- 
tially above  the  revenue  point.  No  wise  business  man  would  follow 
the  policy  of  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  cost  of  a  product,  the  sale 
of  which  he  desires  to  increase,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  much  more  to  gain  from  a  farsighted  policy  of  taxation 
that  will  stimulate  the  cigar  industry,  increase  consumption,  and 
thus  increase  the  internal  revenue,  while  at  the  same  time  benefiting 
the  industry  and  all  those  dependent  upon  it,  than  by  adding  bur- 
dens that  only  mean  serious  depression,  if  not  absolute  ruin. 

The  figures  we  have  quoted  showing  the  expansion  of  the  cigarette 
industry  graphically  illustrate  this  point.  The  internal-revenue» 
tax  on  cigarettes  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  netted  but  $3,969,- 
191,  or  about  one-fifth  the  amount  paid  on  cigars.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1920  the  cigarette  tax  produced  no  less  than  $161,494,415,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  derived  from  the  tax  on  cigars.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  a  sounder  policy  had  been  adopted  in  the  taxing  of 
cigars  and  cigar-leaf  tobacco  during  the  past  20  years,  an  increased 
production  would  have  resulted  in  much  larger  aggregate  revenue, 
even  though  the  rate  of  taxation  were  more  moderate. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  figures  for  cigar  production 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  to  show  where  the  real  interest 
of  the  Government  lies  with  respect  to  revenue  derivable  from  this 
industry.    The  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  internal-revenue  tax 
on  cigars,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  industry,  promises  to  ex- 
ceed $14,000,000  for  the  current  year,  an  amount  substantially  greater 
than  the  entire  customs  duties  on  the  prospective  importation  on 
cigar  leaf  for  the  coming  12  months,  which  probably  will  not  exceed 
$5J975,00O  on  wrappers  and  $6,480,000  on  fillers,  or  a  total  of  $12,- 
355,000.    These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  almost  certain 
shrinkage  due*  to  the  increased  duties  imposed  by  the  so-called 
farmers*  emergency  tariff   law  now   in   force.     The   addition   of 
further  burdens  will  unquestionably  accentuate  the  depression  now 
prevailing  and  will  cause  further  loss  of  revenue.    If,  on  the  other 
nand,  the  trade  is  assured  of  favorable  conditions  and  reasonable 
taxation,  both  customs  and  internal  revenue,  it  will  undoubtedly 
rally  strongly  and  Congress  can  confidently  look  forward  to  a  re- 
covery of  the  lost  ground  and  to  a  very  substantial  increase  in  out- 
put and  revenue  during  the  coming  year. 

We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  the  amendment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  by  the  restoration  of  the  rates  of  the  existing  law  on  both 
filler  and  scrap  tobacco,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$1.85  per  pound  on  wrapper  tobacco.  Any  rates  higher  than  those 
we  suggest  will  unquestionably  prove  to  be  above  the  scientific 
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revenue  point,  and  will  afford  -no  needed  protection  to  any  class  of 
leaf -tobacco  growers.  They  will  serve  only 'to  further  burden  a& 
industry  now  carrying  much  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  tax 
load. 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask  permission  to  file  for  the 
record  the  resolutions  and  documents  I  referred  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  5,  t9il 

rilARTES   Pox. 

Care  W.  Z.  Crouse,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  (Cincinnati  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  unanimously  objects  to  any 
increase  in  tariff  duty  above  the  old  rate  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  as  It  wouW 
cause  disaster  to  the  cigar  industry.  It  would  also  seriously  injure  the  ciga.- 
leaf  tobacco  farmer  owing  to  a  close  alliance  between  the  two.  If  tbe  dgai 
business  is  good,  it  creates  a  greater  demand  for  tobacco ;  hence  a  better  pri<>*. 
and  V  ce  versa. 

George  M.  B'erger,  President. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio,  December  5,  19Z1. 

('IIAKLES   Fox, 

Care  M\  Z.  Crouse,  Washingtony  D,  C: 

Th(^  Cincinnati  (^  gar  Manufacturers*  Association  unanimously  objects  to  but 
additional  tariff  duties  above  the  old  rates  on  dgar-leaf  tobacco,  as  the  indnstn 
is  taxed  at  its  utniopt.  and  any  additional  will  curtail  our  business  as  well  a< 
the  (iovernnient  income  from  same. 

Fred  W.  Trefzgeb,  President. 


New  Haven  Oonn.,  December  5,  19t!. 

The  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate  : 

Permit  me  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  present  to  you  the  cigar  manufftr- 
turers'  position  in  regards  to  the  proposed  increase  in  duty  on  wrapper  ai»1 
filler  tobacco. 

I  wish  to  consider  especially  class  B  and  class  C  cigars  in  view  of  the  fa** 
that  these  two  classes  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  entire  c\z\: 
output  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  war  class  B  and  class  C  cigars  were  popularly  known  as  t^ 
5  and  10  cent  cigars  and  as  such  enjoyed  at  least  their  normal  proeperity 
During  the  war  period,  because  of  the  increases  in  raw  material,  labor,  an 
especially  because  of  the  enormous  increase  of  internal  revenue,  the  c«vf  •- 
production  forced  these  former  5  and  10  cent  cigars  into  revised  classes,  with 
limitations  set  at  8  and  15  cents,  respectively. 

During  the  first  period  of  readjustment  to  these  conditions  it  was  foond  iLj 
class  B,  or  former  5-cent  cigars,  increased  in  demand  to  the  detriment  of  <-\r,^- 
G  cigars,  but  after  a  few  months  the  manufacturer  found  that  tn  onler  t 
maintain  the  standard  quality  of  his  former  5-cent  cigar  he  was  compelled  t  • 
change  them  into  class  C.  This  for  a  short  time  gave  class  C  a  strong  pcudt>%*s 
as  to  output.  The  increased  sales  of  class  G  proved  only  temporary,  Iiowcvc^r 
as  the  change  in  classification  demoralized  standard  values.  As  a  result  ^l*- 
production  of  both  class  B  and  C  have  been  diminishing,  especially  durini;  t^•* 
past  nine  months. 

Here  in  New  England  the  old  popular  seed  and  Havana  10-cent  ciioar,  i*-^ 
in  class  C  selling  at  13  to  15  cents,  is  filled  with  all-Cuban  filler  WTapp««i  vit!* 
either  Connecticut  or  Sumatra,  and  the  former  5-cent  cigar,  now  8  cents.  > 
filled  with  domestic  filler  and  wrapped  with  Sumatra  or  domestic  leaf.  It  x* 
a  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  class  C  cigars  here  are  filled  entirely  wlci- 
Cuban  tobacco,  and  it  requires  from  18  to  20  pounds  of  filler,  subject  to  ahap^ 
and  sizes,  to  produce  1,000  cigars,  so  that  the  proposed  increase  of  10  cent> 
per  pound  would  mean  an  increased  cost  of  $1.80  to  $2  per  thousand.  Tlie**- 
cigars  are  sold  to  the  retail  dealer  at  from  $95  to  $106  per  thousand  and  Id 
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ttun  sold  to  the  consamer  at  18  cents  or  two  for  25  cents.  This  does  seem 
primarily  too  small  a  profit  for  the  retail  dealer  who,  in  the  face  of  contem- 
plated increases,  is  demanding  standard  goods  at  less  cost. 

This  condition  has  caused  many  manufacturers  throughout  the  cigar  industry 
to  blend  or  mix  class  C  cigars  using  part  Cuban  and  part  domestic  filler.  But 
even  with  all  the  attempted  experiments  the  output  of  classes  C  and  B  have  been 
and  are  to-day  rapidly  diminishing.  The  cigar  industry  is  laboring  under  the 
tiemendons  cost  of  production  while  the  consumer  has,  through  economy  or 
oUier  reasons,  either  chosen  the  pipe  or  cigarette.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cigars  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
jiast  20  years. 

The  unemployment  of  cigarmakers  is  another  very  serious  proposition  which 
must  be  considered.  Some  local  unions  realizing  the  ever  lessening  demand 
for  workers  have  voluntarily  accepted  wage  decreases  of  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  thousand  in  order  to  stimulate  sales.  This  fact  proves  the  serious- 
uei»  of  the  situation.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Cigarmakers 
International  Union  where  locals  have  been  permitted  to  voluntarily  reduce 
I  heir  wages.  In  the  event  that  this  proposed  increase  on  Havana  filler  is 
accepted  the  employees'  sacrifice  has  been  to  no  avail. 

In  summing  up  conditions  as  they  actually  are  it  seems  most  unreasonable  to 
revise  taxation  in  a  way  that  will  furtlier  burden  an  industry  already  over- 
liuplened.  The  cigar  industry  to-day  is  fighting  a  noble  battle  ta  hold  its  own 
in  tlie  face  of  many  obstacles.  For  months  past  records  show  that  it  is  a  losing 
flglit.  Surely  there  can  not  be  an  advantage  to  either  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, the  manufacturer  or  the  employees  of  the  industry  to  cause  a  further 
falling  off  of  consumption  which  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  proposed 
taxation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  D.  Grave. 

Lancasteb,  Pa.,  December  7,  1921. 
Hon.  Boies  Fenbobe, 

Chairman^  tmd  Members  of  th^  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

GENTLTio::? :  In  reference  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  Sumatra  and  EUivana  to- 
t^nnx),  as  it  shall  be  written  in  the  permanent  tariff  bill :  Coming,  as  I  do,  from 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  for  generations  our  farmers  have  been  producing 
tobacco  and  have  ^ne  to  great  expense  to  equip  their  farms  with  suitable 
Hiring  bams  and  dampening  cellars  and  have  their  land  in  the  highest  state  of 
^uJtiTatioiL  Tobacco  produced  on  our  farms  is  used  as  a  filler  in  a  moderate- 
\*r\K^  cigar.  For  this  reason  our  farmers  have  never  received  the  fancy  prices 
•hat  many  other  sections  of  our  country  have;  but  they  are  a  hard-working, 
ftiisal  class  of  people,  and  as  a  rule  have  prospered.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our 
tft^wrco,  or  thereabout,  goes  into  cigars  that  are  wrapped  with  Sumatra  tobacco. 
^hm\{\  the  permanent  tariff  be  written  for  more  than  $2  per  pound,  and  this 
i«  »'Ven  going  to  work  a  hardship,  but  represents  the  very  highest  duty  that 
'*.<•  trade  will  be  able  to  absorb,  it  is  going  to  be  a  mighty  burden  and  a 
^-avy  lojis  to  our  Lancaster  County  farmers.  The  manufacturer  must  and  will 
?«»'>  Sumatra.  He  can  not  raise  the  price  of  his  cigars  at  this  time,  for  he  is 
^  a  Very  tight  fix  at  present,  with  the  public  demanding  cigars  at  a  lower  price. 
^Hiat  must  b4»  the  result?  Either  he  must  demand  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
^vi  filler  and  binder,  reduce  the  quality  of  his  cigar — and  that  will  kill  the 
Innd— or  cut  down  his  production,  which  will  happen  if  he  raises  his  price, 
For  ^^nsomption  will  fall  off.  This  will  mean  that  our  manufacturers  will  use 
^  Sumatra,  and  our  Government  will  lose  the  revenue.  In  the  same  way 
^'inld  we  be  affected-  by  a  higher  duty  on  Havana  tobacco  from  the  island  of 
''aNi.  Pennsylvania  tobacco,  on  account  of  its  mildness,  is  an  ideal  com- 
Wiiatlon  with  Havana.  Raising  the  duty  would  force  the  manufacturer  to  get 
i  rHuction  some  place  to  keep  his  cigars  at  a  certain  price  and  standard,  and 
wr  pfnngylvanla  farmer  again  would  be  the  loser. 

Vow,  gentlemen,  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industries  are  in  a  very  precarious 
"ft'iitjoii.  and  are  in  no  position  to  assume  additional  burdens,  and  I  pray 
"n  to  give  the  above  facts  careful  consideration. 

KesjjKMfulIy  submitted, 

Lancasteb  Leaf  Tobacco  Boabd  of  Tbade, 
WifcLiAM  H.  Rajjch,  President. 
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BESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOABD  OF  TRADE,  OCIOBiB  ST,  1*2:. 

Whereas  the  new  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  recently  passed  by  the  Himi^  -f 
Representatives  makes  material  increases  in  the  rates  of  import  dittiei  c% 
cigar  leaf  tobacco ;  and 

Whereas  the  cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  industries  are  now  overburdened  by  ixupur 
duties  and  internal  revenue  taxes  to  the  extent  that  they  have  heeu  pnr- 
tically  at  a  standstill  for  the  past  20  years :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the   Philadelphia  I^eaf  Tol)acc<)  Board  of  Trade   unf>*  *  •• 

Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  amend  the  tariff  bill  <H  U 

7456)  by  the  substitution  of  the  rates  in  force  previous  to  the  pasaa^  of  v.r 

emergency  tariff  bill. 


PHHJkDELPHIA  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  27,  /5f  I 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Leaf  Tobacco  B<Hird  ■•' 
Trade,  resi)ectfully,  but  most  emphatically,  wish  to  protest  against  any  Incrw** 
In  the  import  duties  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  :-• 
following  facts  in  support  of  our  contention. 

We  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision  is  to  f^timxil.  *• 
American  Industry,  and  ours  is  an  industry  which  is  certainly  in  most  sk-n  .« 
need  of  a  stimulus.  The  leaf  tobacco  and  cigar  industries  of  this  country  i** 
now  overburdened  with  import  duties  and  internal  revenue  taxes  and  a5  a  •*  ■ 
sequence  have  been  practically  at  a  standstill  for  the  last  20  yearw,  ai»  mn  **• 
readily  verified  by  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  What  ':*: ' 
expansion  there  has  been  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  "- 
population  of  the  country. 

Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  would  completely  defooniuH 
the  entire  industry,  as  the  wages  of  cigar  malcers,  the  prices  paid  for  don>t»i  'j 
fillers  and  binders  and  the  retail  prices  of  cigars  are  all  predicated  on  t^* 
present  import  duties.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  industry  can  hardly  bi/.-* 
its  own,  much  less  expand,  if  there  should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  o^' 
of  its  raw  material. 

An  increase  in  the  duty  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  could  not  be  absorbed  by  tV 
cigar  manufacturer,  but  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  retail  pricp*  <** 
cigars.  In  the  case  of  many  brands  now  selling  on  a  small  profit  basiii  It  wi  c'  * 
force  them  into  a  higher  retail-price  classification,  thus  raising  the  Internal  f>^'' 
nue  tax  thereon  and  necessitating  a  further  advance  in  the  price  to  cover  thL«  r«i 
Naturally  these  increases  would  restrict  production,  cut  cigar  makers  wa^**! 
and  reduce  the  prices  paid  for  cigar  leaf  tobacco  to  the  farmers  of  PennsylTanl- 1 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  New  Yorli,  and  Connecticut 

The  former  rates  of  duties  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  afford  ample  proteotiim  t 
the  domestic  grower.    As  far  as  the  duties  on  fillers  is  concerned,  the  doni*^  ' 
grower  receives  no  injury  at  present,  because  there  is  really  no  comprtifi;'' 
between  his  product  and  the  imported  one.    Practically  all  the  imported  tv  * 
tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  country  comes  from  C^^^ 
It  is  used  principally  to  blend  with  domestic  fillers  and  does  not  compete  ^i' 
the  latter  in  any  manner  whatsoever.    Any  decrease  in  the  ImportAtioci  *' 
Cuban  fillers  would  really  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  donw^t" 
fillers.    We  should  therefore  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  Import.! ?;•'' 
of  Cuban  fillers. 

Furthermore,  Cuban  tobacco  is  such  as  high-priced  article  tliat  any  incnf* 
in  duty  would  result  in  either  a  tremendous  decrease  In  its  consumption.  '^**' 
reacting  on  the  consumption  of  domestic  fillers,  as  stated  above,  or.  If  ctmrnir 
in  any  quantity,  would  reduce  the  price  the  manufacturer  could  afford  t-»  i<' 
for  the  domestic  filler  used  to  blend  with  it,  as  It  is  impossible  for  blm 
increase  the  price  of  his  cigars. 

As  for  wrappers,  the  former  rate  of  duty  of  $1.^  per  pound  affonls  «i  t  • 
protection  to  the  domestic  grower  of  wrapper  leaf  tobacco,  as  shown  by  flie  r- 
that  the  production  and  consumption  of  domestic  wrappers  has  ln«'r^'-  ' 
enormously  in  recent  years,  and  their  prices  have  advanced  out  of  all  |tn»:''* 

tlon  to  those  of  other  tobaccos.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  l>ran ' 

the  industry  that  has  steadily  expanded  a*nd  therefore  does  not  need  iiddltt«<^* 
prelection. 
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If  the  above  facts  are  true,  it  is  evident  that  any  increase  in  duties  will  so 
D crease  the  cost  of  cigars  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  the 
i&jshed  product.  Any  attempt  to  raise  cigar  prices  will  decrease  the  output  of 
he  industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cost  the  Government  far  more  in  the  reduc- 
on  in  returns  from  internal-revenue  taxes  on  dgars  than  it  would  gain  in  the 
ncreased  duties  on  dgar  leaf  tobacco.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
he  coiiBuinptlon  of  cigars,  the  importation  of  Sumatra  and  Cuban  cigar  leaf 
obacco  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  so  that  in  all  probabilities  there  would  be 
iti  actual  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dgar  and  tobacco  Indus- 
ry  now  pays  in  stamp  and  import  taxes  over  $310,000,000  annually,  without 
>ouDtln?  the  income  and  other  taxes  paid  by  those  engaged  in  the  business. 
this,  we  submit,  is  far  more  than  its  fair  proportionate  share  of  the  taxes 
low  levied  by  the  Government,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  most  unjust  to 
further  burden  it  with  any  increases  in  duties  or  taxes. 

Is  Congress  willing,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  Government,  to 
Increase  the  burden  on  the  consumer,  to  lower  the  wages  of  dgar  makers,  to 
demoralize  the  entire  cigar-manufacturing  industry,  and  to  injure  the  growers 
^f  domestic  cigar  leaf  tobacco?  Would  not  this  be  a  most  glaring  instance  of 
taxing  an  Industry  out  of  existence? 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  would  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  pending  bill 
t)e  amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  rates  of  duties  in  force  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  emergency  tariff  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  R.  Young,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


CiGAB  I^Ianufactvbebs*  Bbief  Against  Inckeased  Duties  on  Wbappeb,  Filleb, 

AND  ScBAF  Tobacco. 

rpon  the  demand  of  probably  less  than  100  tobacco  growers,  raising  what  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  known  as  American  Sumatra,  and  what  Is  in  fact, 
^hade-grown  wrapper  tobacco,  the  House  raised  the  duties  on  imported  wrappers 
fpr>m  fl.85  per  pound  to  $2.10  for  the  unstemmed,  and  from  $2.50  per  pound  to 
^.75  for  stemmed  wrappers. 

At  the  same  time,  and,  apparently,  upon  no  demand  or  suggestion  from  any 
tobacco  grower,  the  House  increased  the  duties  on  unstemmed  filler  tobacco 
from  35  cents  per  pound  to  45  cents,  and  on  stemmed  filler  from  50  cents  to  60 
4'Mit8  per  pound;  also  on  scrap  tobacco  from  35  cents  to  55  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  rates  on  fillers  having  been  in  force  since  1882  and  on  scrap  since 
1013. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  was  recently  raised  by  the 
emergency  tariff  act  without  any  previous  notice  or  intimation  to  the  cigar 
manufacturing  trade,  and  without  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But  as  that  act 
Is  merely  of  temporary  nature,  we  are  referring  in  this  memorandum  to  the  rates 
in  force  prior  to  its  enactment  and  since  1898. 

Tliese  increasi^s  in  duties  were  passed  by  the  House  in  spite  of  the  facts — 

That  the  whole  cigar  trade  is  in  the  throes  of  serious  depression. 

Tliat  its  business  since  last  December  has  declined  over  20  per  cent. 

That  6,846  cigar  manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  business  since  1914. 

That  the  taxes  on  cigars  have  been  raised  since  the  war  from  a  fixed  rate  of 
$3  per  thousand  to  a  graduated  scale  from  $4  to  $15  per  thousand. 

That  at  not  time  during  the  prosperous  war  days,  while  leaf  tobacco  increased 
from  64.06  per  cent  on  Ohio  tobacco,  196  per  cent  on  Wisconsin,  to  200  per  cent 
^m  shade  grown,  and  while  the  cost  of  labor,  overhead,  packing  material,  and 
ftli  other  items  that  go  into  the  finished  cigars,  similarly  climbed  up  to  war-time 
prices,  did  the  maximum  increase  in  retail  prices  of  cigars  exceed  60  per  cent 
of  the  prewar  prices. 

That  the  cigar  industry  has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
all  fither  industries  In  this  country,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  withdrawals 
fr-T  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  exactly  15  years  ago, 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  our  withdrawals  for  consumption  during  the  last 
&>cal  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

Wirhdraws  for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  ending — 

June  30,  1907 7, 490, 144, 793 

June  30,  1921 7, 480, 929, 380 

Decrease 9, 215, 413 
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Thus  in  the  last  15  years  the  ci^ar  industry  shows  a  loss  of  9.000,000  dgari 

And  moreover  not  only  did  the  number  of  cigars  consumed  in  the  last  fica; 
year  fall  below  the  consumption  of  15  years  ago,  but  the  volume  of  bosineai  \n 
dollars  and  cents  has  been  alarmingly  decreasing  since  last  year. 

The  business  on  the  higher  priced  cigars — ^that  is,  cigars  retailing  above  5 
cents  each — has  been  steadily  going  down,  while  those  retailing  at  5  cents  or 
less,  designated  as  class  A,  have  been  going  up  taking  the  place  of  the  mon 
expensive  types. 

A  comparison  of  the  withdrawals  in  October,  1921  (which  is  the  last  official 
report  that  we  have),  with  the  withdrawals  in  October,  1920,  will  be  suffici*-! 
to  demonstrate  this  point. 

In  October,  1920,  class  C  cigars,  retailing  at  between  8  and  15  o?nti. 
amounted  to  almost  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  cigar  business.  In  October,  U^ 
the  same  class  of  cigars  went  down  to  39  per  cent  Class  B,  the  cigar  ti'r 
sells  at  between  5  and  8  cents  each,  constituted  28  per  cent  of  the  aggrcn^^ 
volume  of  business  in  October,  1920,  and  in  the  same  month  of  this  year  it  «> 
down  to  25  per  cent ;  while  class  A  cigars,  whfch  sell  to  the  consumer  at  5 
cents  and  less,  climbed  up  from  23  per  cent  in  October,  1920,  to  33  per  '-wit 
in  October  last. 

Thus  cigars  selling  at  5  cents  or  less  have  gained  10  per  cent  of  the  ^l*'^ 
cigar  business,  taking  the  place  of  the  loss  of  business  on  grades  of  clpirs  it.-. 
sell  between  5  and  15  cents. 

Surely  these  outstanding  facts  should  be  sufficiently  convincing  that  the  cj^. 
industry  can  not  stand  the  slightest  increase  in  taxes,  whether  in  the  forui  t." 
tariff  duties  or  Internal  revenue. 

The  whole  story  of  the  cigar  industry  is  told  in  the  following  chart : 

DUTIES  017   WBAPPEBS. 

As  against  the  plea  on  behalf  of  11.496  cigar  manufacturers,  there  «^:«>  t 
demand  of  the  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Georgia  farmers  raising  shade-gn*^^ 
tobacco,  all  told  not  more  than  about  100  in  number,  for  an  IncreaBed  duo  ''^ 
imported  Sumatra  in  order,  as  they  claimed,  to  protect  their  shade-grown  ursi* 
pers,  which  are  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  as  "American  Suinatru." 

Do  they  really  need  additional  protection  because  imported  Sumatra  Is  nd 
peting  with  their  product?    We  emphatically  say,  "  No." 

They  have  raiseil  their  tobacco  from  $1.75  per  pound  in  1914  to  $5.2r»  t*J 
pound  in  1920  (House  tariff  hearings,  p.  1580),  in  spite  of  the  steady  im(^)rtJ 
tion  of  Sumatra.  (The  present  price  being  about  $4  per  pound.)  They  iw  ^ 
increased  production  of  Connecticut  shade-grown  wrappers  from  1^K»< 
pounds  in  1910  to  7,467,000  pounds  in  1918,  the  continued  use  of  import*^ 
Sumatra  notwithstanding  (House  tariff  hearings,  p.  1556).  Subsequent  n; 
ures  which  are  not  yet  available  will  undoubtedly  show  a  still  further  Increaa 

Do  these  facts  show  that  they  need  additional  protection?     Certaiul)  :•' 

What  then  is  their  motive  for  demanding  additonal  protection? 

The  answer  Is  found  in  their  own  testimony. 

Thus,  at  the  House  tariff  hearing  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  tobacco  P^  f 
ers'  spokesmen,  testified: 

"Q.  Mr.  GXbneb.  Mr.  Smitli.  really  what  you  want  is  $2.85  a  pound  k?^>^ 
as  a  tax  at  the  customhouse  on  foreign  importations  in  order  that 

**A.  Mr.  SMriH.  On  wrappers. 

"  Q.  Mr.  Garner.  That  you  may  get  a  better  price  for  your  tobacx*o? 

"A.  Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.*' 

The  cigar  manufacturers  have  raised  the  prices  of  their  pro  lacts  sinc<» 
prewar  times  to  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent  while  the  growers  have  ndvai.  »- 
their  shade-grown  wrappers  during  the  same  period  from  $1.75  in  1014  • 
$5.25,  or  200  per  cent,  in  1920,  the  price  is  still  maintained  at  ;M  ptr  pfui" 
which  is  an  increase  of  129  per  cent,  and  they  ask  for  iucreasecL  dutiec%  for  tk 
conceded  purpose  of  getting  still  higher  prices  for  their  wrappers. 

Indeed,  tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  very  same  tobacco  growers*  naM«*i 
tion  demanded  increased  duties  on  wrapper  tobacco,  nor  is  their  present  iirt 
ment  in  support  of  their  demand  altogether  new.    In  1913  they  appeare<I  l*ft 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  submitted  a  similar  demand,  baaed  ut«M 
the  same  reasoning,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotatlona  of  fb*' 
arguments  on  both  occaBions : 
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nCERPTS  mOM    THE  BRIEF  OF  THE   NEW   ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS*    ASSOCIATION 

FOR    INCREASED   DUTIES    ON    WRAPPERS. 


1921. 
[House  tariff  hearings,  p.  1598.] 

These  expensive  methods,  worked 
out  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous 
expendituFe  of  the  people's  money, 
have  been,  under  the  present  customs 
tariff  on  wrapper  tobacco,  adopted  to 
a  large  extent  by  many  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  the  several  tobacco-pro- 
ducing States.  The  New  England  and 
Florida  agriculturists  have  developed 
a  cigar-wrapper  leaf  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  and  have  invested  their 
money  in  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  growing  and 
marketing  the  product.  Unless  suffi- 
cient protection  is  maintained,  the  mil- 
lions already  invested  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  industry  will  be  for- 
ever lost,  and  the  lands  and  property 
developed  for  the  growth  of  tobacco 
will  become  practically  worthless. 


1913. 

[House  tariff  bearings,  p.  2531.] 

Tfiese  expensive  methods,  worked 
rtit  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous 
'\penditure  of  the  people's  money, 
wvp  been,  under  the  present  customs 
a  riff  Oil  wrapper  tobacco,  adopted  to 
\  larpe  extent  by  many  of  the  agrl- 
•ulturists  in  the  several  tobacco-pro- 
Incing  States  who  have  invested  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  in  proper  lands  for  its 
:n»wth,  buildings,  and  equipment  for 
ts  production,  that  a  cigar  wrapper 
Mif  tobacco  that  would  represent  the 
uost  aivanced  type  of  wrapper  might 
>e  ftroduced  that  would  acceptably 
ake  the  place  of  the  leaf  now  so 
art'ely  imported.  And  we  respectfully 
ubinit  that  such  a  leaf  has  been  de- 
ipJoped  in  this  country  and  is  being 
Twlueed  in  increasing  quantities  from 
ear  to  year  and  without  the  rate  of 
ustoms  duty  now  collected  from  such 
mported  leaf  it  would  be  no  longer 
K»ssjhle  for  us  to  pro  luce  this  high- 
fra«i«\  expensive  cigar  leaf,  without 
^hirli  the  lal)or  and  expenditures  of 
hJ>  (Jovernment  for  years  and  the 
alJlions  already  investt^d  by  the  Ameri- 
at)  r>eopIe  in  this  industry  would  be 
orpver  lost,  and  the  lands  and  prop- 
Tfy  U9«l  in  its  production  practically 
»liieles8. 

•         • 

THE  UN.IUSTNESS  OF  THEIR  CONTENTIONS. 

Tbus  they  argued  in  1913,  as  they  now  contend,  that  unless  the  duty  on 
rnapper  be  raiseil,  the  shade-grown  industry  would  be  destroyed.  The  duty 
^a*  not  raised  in  1913  or  since  then,  and  yet  the  production  of  shade-grown 
vrjpp(»r  in  Ct)nue<*ticut  alone  has  grown  from  approximately  2,000,000  pounds 
n  V-nZ  to  over  7,000,000  pounds,  the  present  yield,  while  the  pricey  have,  during 
toe  name  period,  advanced  from  $1.75  per  pound  to  $5.25  per  pound.  It  may 
*  rioted  here  that  tlie  price  has  since  been  reduced  to  $4  per  poynd. 

Th#»  fact  is,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  our  brief  (House  tariff  hearings,  p. 
a-Vo.  that  importe<l  Sumatra  does  not  compete  with  shade-grown  wrappers, 
fi^l^h  are  sometimes  called  American  Sumatra.  The  former  is  used  for  one 
n*^  of  cigars,  while  the  latter  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  type  of  cigars, 
^either  is  u«e<i  as  a  substitute  for  the  other. 

These  growers  raising  largely  the  shade-grown  type  of  wrappers,  which,  as 
i^rvady  stated,  are  commonly  but  erroneously  known  as  American  Sumatra, 
^1  ^'ontrnd  as  they  contended  years  ago  when  the  development  of  shade- 
»i»wn  tobacco  in  this  country  was  first  entered  upon — that  they  must  have 
fibber  tariff  duties  on  Sumatra  wrapper  in  order  to  protect  the  shade-grown 
s^iustry.  But  their  contentions  are  clearly  refuted  by  the  very  growth  of  the 
k»^«lt-jrrown  industry  within  the  last  10  years  or  so,  the  importations  of 
famatra  notwithstanding. 

Thus,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  covering  a  period  of  10 
(•fli*.  from  1910  to  1920,  that  while  we  have  continued  to  import  Sumatra  at 
^  tate  of  between  six  and  seven  million  pounds  pea*  annum — which  is  sufficient 
"  njver  between  three  and  three  and  one-half  billions  of  cigars,  or  between  40 
*1  47  per  cent  of  our  entire  consumption  of  cigars — the  shade-grown  industry 
'♦rhf  Connecticut  district  alone,  which  includes  Massachusetts,  has  grown  from 
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1,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  1910  to  6,150  acres  in  1918,  and  undoubtedly  a 
still  larger  acreage  in  1920  (the  figures  for  1919  and  1920  not  being  available ». 
with  an  increai^^exl  yield  of  wrappers  i^om  approximately  1,200,000  pouiuls  in 
1910  to  7,467,0(X)  pounds  in  1918. 

We  have  no  official  figures  showing  the  production  of  shade-grown  tobaer.*  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  for  the  same  period,  as  no  official  statistics  in  that  resi>eit 
have  been  published.  Rut  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  department  of  acri- 
culture  of  Florida  it  appears  that  in  1917-18  Florida  produced  2,123,427  poun'is 
of  shade-grown  tobacco. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  also  reports  a  total  production  a 
cigar  tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia  in  the  year  1919  amounting  to  5.890,t«'« 
pounds,  the  great  bulk  of  which,  as  we  know,  was  wrappers;  so  that,  add:ri 
the  production  of  wrappers  in  Georgia  and  Florida  to  the  7,000,000  |)ount 
of  wrappers  produced  in  Connecticut,  it  would  show  a  total  production  i»] 
wrappers  amounting  to  over  12,000,000  pounds.  And  all  of  that  enormous  pn 
ductitm  of  a  type  of  wrapper,  which  it  is  claimed  competes  with  the  imporN* 
Sumatra,  has  developed  within  the  last  10  years,  while  our  importations  ♦• 
Sumatra  were  kept  up  almost  at  a  uniform  rate  of  between  6,000,(XK>  anc 
7,000.000  pounds  per  annum. 

It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  the  importation  of  Sumatra  wrappers  ha?  .i 
no  way  interfered  with  the  development  of  shade-grown  wrappers  In  tbii 
country. 


Acreage  of  ahade-groicn  tohacca  in  the  Connecticut  VaUey. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903- 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Acres  grown. 

4 

41 

720 

645 

-__ 33 

40 

40 

70 

200 

400 


ACKMR 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


l,i" 

4.i<* 
5.S> 

6,  i:^ 


XoTK. — If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  shade-growni  tnliai^*.*  ; 
duced,  the  desired  result  can  be  secured  hy  multiplying  the  acreage  jriveti  ^^ 
about  1,200,  which  is  the  average  yield  per  acre. 


Fiscal  year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Imports  of  leaf  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers. 


Sumatra 

from  the 

Netherlands 

and  Dutch 

East  Indies. 


6,383, 

5,721, 
6,290, 
6,193, 
5,846, 

7,o«n, 

4,963, 
3,617, 
4,243, 
7,553, 
7,0*4, 


926 

447 
499 
042 
504 
943 
761 
882 
408 
946 
766 


From  All 

Cuba.    I    other. 


58.798 

44,391 

69,003 

93,914 

155, 139 

79,706 

68,644 

135,751 

180,739 

44,254 

34,301 


196,002 

190,938 

110,510 

111,826 

91,114 

99,529 

37,903 

488,303 

91, 197 

409.522 

249,652 


Total 
number 

of 

pounds 

imported. 


6,639*766 
5,ftS6,776 
6,47(\012 
%,2I9S,7S2 

6,a«.7w 

7,241,1TO 
5, 07U,  30» 
3,  Ml,  938 
4,515wSU 

8,007,722 


ToUl  Q'jsi 

ber  of  ricaf 

mAniUsr. 

turv«l 
<calfti«t«t 
F«*r 


,3a!!;,7W 


7, 
"t 
T. 

♦» 

7. 


•■•  ■• 


(Hi 
571. 
174. 


I'.lj 


MX 

asa 


»  Figures  of  production  not  yet  available.     This  represents  the  numbor  of  cip^r-   •  * 
drawn   for   consumption   durinjr   the  fiscal    years  ending   June  30.      All    otb««r   ficart^ 
production  aro  for  the  calendar  year. 

THE   DIFFERENTIAI.  ITNDER  THE  OLD  DUTY   IS   AMPLY   SUFFICIENT  TO    PIIOTCX*!    lUtUi 

GROWN    WRAPPERS. 

A  great  deal  has  bet>n  said  about  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  producing  il<»ii«.* 
tic  shade-jjjrown  wrappers  and  iniijorttd  Sumatra  wrappei*s.     It   kihmii5«   !•»  ii 
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Mwever,  that  t!ie  Important  question  to  be  considered  is  not  what  it  costs  to 
;«tKluce  shade-grown  wrappers  as  against  the  cost  of  Imported  Sumatra,  but 
he  difference  in  the  cost  of  covering  a  thous  ind  cigars  with  either  of  the  two 
ypen  of  wrappers,  for  manifestly  the  cost  of  the  wrapper  on  a  cigar,  like  the 
^)^»t  of  all  other  material,  must  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  the 
Inlshed  cigar. 

At  tlie  present  prices  of  both  shade-grown  and  Sumatra  a  thousand  10-cent 
)r  higher-priced  cigars  can  be  readily  covered  with  shade  grown  wrappers  at 
I  cost  of  between  $8  and  $9,  while  to  cover  the  same  grades  of  cigar  selling  at 
tbe  same  prices  with  imported  Sumatra,  dutiable  at  $1.85  per  pound,  costs 
»eruoen  $10  and  $12  per  thousand. 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  what  it  costs  to  produce  shade-grown  wrappers,  for 
Uf  fact  is  that  manufacturers  desiring  to  use  the  imported  Sumatra  on  their" 
Orpnt  or  higher  price<l  cigars  must  pay  between  $2  and  $3  more  to  cover  a 
houwind  cigars  than  it  would  cost  them  to  cover  the  same  cigars  with  the 
lomesjtie  wrappers. 

Here,  then,  is  a  differential  of  between  $2  and  $3  In  the  cost  of  wrappers  for 
I  thouRand  cigars  under  the  old  tariff  of  $1.85  per  pound,  which,  I  believe, 
»more  tlrnn  suflicient  to  protect  the  shade-grown  industry. 

In  n»f;ard  to  the  lower  priced  cigars — that  is,  cigars  retailing  at  between  5  and 
10  cviits — shade-grown  wrapiMjrs  are  in  no  way  an  important  factor,  for  most 
^  t|jo:*e  grades  of  cigars  are  and  necessarily  must  be  covered  with  imported 
!^uiiijitra,  I)ecau8e  shade-grown  wrapi)er  does  not  mix  well  with  filler  tobacco 
T»'\vn  in  the  United  States.  No  manufactuer  is  known  to  have  ever  succeeded 
n  mukinjj  a  combination  of  shade-grown  wrappers  with  domestic  fillers  and 
in'^ucin.j:  a  satisfactory  cigar. 

.Mo<  sh«de-grown  wrappers  are  used  on  cigars  containing  Havana  fillers, 
I*»«ri<i  Ki«'«>  fillers  or  a  blend  of  tlie  two — on  cigars  which  can  not  l>e  sold  at  less 
hail  lo  cents,  shade- grown  tobacco  therefore  does  not  come  into  serious  com- 
vrition  with  the  Imported  Sumatra  that  is  use.l  (m  cigars  that  are  selling  below 
0  ci»nts. 

>^wrply,  as  between  the  comparatively  few  wrapper  growers  producing  about 
lM.ijOO,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum,  out  of  a  total  of  about  1,500,000,000 
winds  raised  in  this  country,  and  cultivating  about  10,000  acres  out  of  a  total 
rf  1.900.000  acres  of  tobacco  land  under  cultivation,  on  one  side,  and  the  11,496 
i'^iT  manufacturers,  employ hig  200,000  laborers  and  using  approximately 
154,01)0,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum,  on  the  other  side,  the  interest  of  the 
itter  are  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  country's  commerce  and  industry  than 
hftt  of  the  former. 

DUTIES   ON   FILLERS. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  increased  duties  on  wrappers  applies  with. 
■qua I  if  not  more  force  to  the  increased  duties  on  filler  tobacco,  whether  in 
ftvps  or  in  scrap. 

Tlie  increases  In  duties  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  leaf  fillers  and  20  cents 
PTiHiuncl  on  scrap  fillers  would  add  to  the  cost  of  production  from  $2  to  $2.5(» 
w  thoujsaml  on  cigars  containing  100  per  cent  Havana  filler  and  a  propor- 
•'    Jtely  smaller  amount  on  blended  cigars  mixed  with  Havana  fillers. 

U>  l»eHt»ve  that  we  have  alrwidy  demonstrated  that  the  cigar  industry  can 
w>'  ;MwiWy  absorb  these  added  items  to  the  cost  of  production. 

•^'-rely,  In  fatre  of  the  loss  of  over  20  ver  cent  of  cigar  business  since  last 
rv*"n»hor.  bringing  the  cigar  industry  back  to  where  it  was  about  15  years 
►:".  tiiere  ran  not  l>e  added  1  cent  to  the  selling  prices  of  cigars  without  bring- 
K  'lisjister  to  the  Industiy. 

Tu<e  additional  duties  would  only  force  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  quan 
y)  of  Havana  fillers  used  in  their  cigars,  thus  changing  the  quality  of  their 
B^-rrh/uuiise  and   ruining,  if  not  altogether  destroy. ng,  esta»)lished  brands  or 
rt'.MDnrks  of  immense  value. 

Tb^-ijf.vemment  will  surely  receive  no  additional  revenue  from  these  increaseil 
!«*:f-s  while  the  industry  would  suffer  incalculable  injury,  not  speaking  of  tlie 
V  that  ralll-ons  of  cigar  consumers  would  necessarily  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
f"N.f  the  smokes  of  the  quality  that  they  have  l)een  accustomed  to. 

\*  Mr  as  the  ro<x>rtls  show,  n<»  Aniciicnn  t()i)acco  grower  has  asked  for  any 
'""-ti.iiuti  protection  on  filler  tobacco.  No  AnuMican  fanner  has  complained 
•■••t  die  itniw»rtcd  cigar  fillers  are  hurting  American  tobacco  growers. 
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SCRAP  TOBACCO — WHAT  IT  IS,   WHAT   IT  IS  USED  FOR,  AND  THE  DUTY   THna«»^ 

The  word  **  scrap  "  as  applied  to  tobacco  is  by  no  means  us?€m1  h»  nn  art».t-.~ 
or  fanciful  designation,  it  is  used  in  its  true  literary  sense  to  desscribe  tJie  of  i 
the  shorts,  the  fragments,  the  scrap,  or  the  left-overs  from  the  tobacoi  iw'- 
placed  in  cigars. 

Manifestly,  the  scrap  of  tobacco,  like  the  scrap  of  all  other  subsrance&.  <t&i.  : 
possibly  have  the  value'of  the  original  material  that  it  comes  from,  iw»r  c-ai- 
article  made  up  of  scrap  have  as  much  value  as  an  article  ron<le  ap  "T  ! 
material  in  its  original  form.  And  so  in  the  tobacco  Industry,  importwl  -  ? 
is  used  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars  and  in  little  cheroots  that  "-^ell  vr  .  t- 
30  to  35  cents  per  package  of  10. 

The  pending  tariff  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the  duty  on  .*4crap  t«  *• 
from  35  cents  to  55  cents  per  pound.     Using  about  12  pounds  of  gcmi*  .■ 
thousand  cigars,  the  increased  duty  would  add  about  $2.40  per  thcni!«iind  »♦ 
cost  of  production  of  cigars  made  of  imported  scraps. 

Scrap  is  also  a  manufactured  tobacco  put  up  in  small  packages  for  suit-  t.' 
consumer  for  chewing  or  pipe  smoking.  But  the  quantity  of  imported  »cnii»-  *»* 
for  that  purpose  is  indeed  insignilioant.  However,  had  this  provisiciD  ."' 
creased  duty  on  scrap  tobacco  been  framed  to  apply  only  to  nmiiuf*«t*  ■ 
tobacco  put  up  in  packages  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer  in  coniiH^itH'f  •• 
domestic  manufactured  scrap  tobacco  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  dI^jt"! 
But,  according  to  the  language  of  the  paragraph,  the  Increastnl  duty  appli*^  ■ 
both  "  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  tobacco."  Thus,  scrap  tobacco  in)|»i''^'i 
into  this  country  by  cigar  manufacturers  purely  as  filler  tobacco  to  bf»  u«h1  u  • 
manufacture  of  cigars  would  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  of  20  r»»ui-  ■■ 
pound. 

No  American  tobacco  grower  has  asked  for  additional  prt>t potion  on  f   * 
tobacco  imported  from  Cuba,  for  it  is  indeed  well  recognized  that  the  iin|H»r 
of  Cuban  tobacco  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  American  tolia<^^  '« 
cause  it  is  the  Cuban  tobacco  when  used  as  a  blend  with  domestic  toba*"**!*  t 
gives  the  cigar  a  flavor  or  aroma  that  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  wa; 

Indeed,  w^e  can  hardly  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Ways  and  Mean.*  «'• 
mittee  in  raising  the  duty  on  Sumatra  wrap|)er  and  on  scrap  tUlerK  k»or::  * 
which  are  used  in  the  poor  man's  smokes.  The  great  bulk  of  Sumatra  wn\  • 
is  used  on  cigars  selling  at  8  cents  or  less,  while  most  of  the  imported  ^t 
tobacco  is  used  in  cheroots  or  little  cigars  selling  at  less  than  5  cents  ettch  i  K*  *^ 
35  cents).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  these  cheap  art  •  ' 
must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  neither  the  manufacttin-r  >- 
the  jobber  or  retailer  can  absorb  the  least  increase  in  cost  or  taxesL 

Why,  then,  impose  these  additional  burdens  on  the  cigar  industry,  wher   « 
it  must  be  clearly  apparent,  the  manufacturer  can  not  possibly  ab»>rt»  thr-. 
And  to  shift  them  on  the  consumer  would  mean  a  still  further  deriin* 
business,  which  must  not  only  result  in  disaster  to  the  industry,  but  in  r-  c 
mized  revenue  to  the  Government  as  well. 

THE   SMALL   MANOFACTURER. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  to  be  considered — that  Is,  th*»  <^*r  j 
tion  of  the  small  manufacturer.  The  b'g  manufacturer,  who  makes  vi«»-J 
hundred  million  cigars  a  year,  may  be  able  to  get  along  w.th  a  amall  pn"  i 
although  operating  on  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  the  tobactni  business.  *«  ■  i 
any  change  in  atmospheric  <*onditions  or  any  slight  mistake  in  the  tn^iii--  i 
of  the  tobacco  may  cause  sufllcient  deterioration  of  the  material  to  iiii|«  I 
the  entire  profit  and  produce  a  substantial  loss — is  like  skatlup  on  thlh  .  H 
But  can  the  little  fellow,  who  makes  10,000  cigars  a  week  or  .KiO.iUlii  <ir.:  ■  | 
year,  exist  unless  he  makes  a  reasonable  profit? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  T>epartiiM*«)t  rl^i 
while  there  were  17,137  cigar  manufacturers  in  business  in  1914.  tht»i>«  wi 
only  11,291  manufacturers  in  business  in  1919.  Thu8«  5,S46  mnntifHcturiT^  K.  .^ 
gone  out  of  business  since  the  war.  What  was  the  cause  of  it?  The  nptf-ti 
tion  is,  indeed,  simple.  While  the  big  manufacturers  w^ere  able  to  nltU«i:'l 
the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the  higher  rates  of  taxes,  wUh  fh«»  i 
creased  capital  necessarily  required  in  the  carrying  of  higli-pri<xed  maur  aJ^ 
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4^ui^  of  their  large  outputs,  the  small  man  could  not  stand  It  and  hence  his 
m'orreil  retirement  from  business. 

Any  iDcease  in  duties  on  wrappers,  tillers,  or  scraps  would  impose  a  further 
lanlship  upon  the  small  man  not  only  because  of  the  curtailment  of  his  already 
minimized  profit,  but  because  of  the  additional  cash  investment  required  in  the 
^luiieiit  of  the  increased  duties.  • 

Til  is  phase  of  the  situation  is  respectfully  brought  to  your  attention  not 
a»'fvly  as  a  plea  for  the  small  man,  but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
U^sencsiji  of  the  margin  of  profit  under  which  we  have  been  operating  since  the 
rar.  lM)r  with  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  business  the  small  man  can  read.ly 
tirivH.  prosper,  and  succeed  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  large  concern, 
ut  witii  the  profits  minimized,  as  they  have  been  minimized  since  the  war, 
lip  illffirulties  of  the  small  man  were,  indeed,  more  than  he  could  stand,  as  is 
viilemed  by  the  fact  that  over  33  per  cent  of  the  small  manufacturers  have 
lith^lrawn  from  the  business  since  1914. ' 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES   SHOULD  BE  ELIMINATED. 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  thus  presented,  we  respectfully  urge 
bt  :'ny  increase  in  the  tariff  duties  on  tobacco  would  cause  disaster  to  the 
idnstry,  as  well  as  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  would  in  no  way 
encrit  the  American  tobacco  growers,  whose  interests  are  more  than  sufficiently 
r»i'«N-i»*<l  undrr  the  present  tariff  rates,  for  the  imported  tobacco  not  only  does 
Rt  compete  with  the  domestic  tobacco  but  is  indeed  essential  in  order  to  keep 
p  «>ur  present  rate  of  consumption. 

All  of  whtch  is  respectfully  submitted  by  Cigar  Manufacturers  Committee  of 
h«'  Tubacco  Merchants'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Chas.  J.  EisENLOHR,  Chairman.  ^ 
Charles  Dushkind,  Counsel. 

•  '••nnuittee:  Charles  J.  Eisenlohr,  president  Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.  (Inc.), 
'iv '.KlWphia.  chairman;  R.  J.  Plate,  secretary  Deisel-Wemmer  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio; 
V.  H.  Kraus.  secretary  Kraus  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Fred  Hirschhorn, 
in*si«leiit  General  Cigar  Co.,  New  York ;  Abi-aham  I.  Lewis,  I.  I^ewis  Cigar 
biiufacturing  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Harvey  L.  Hirst,  secretary  Bayuk  Bros. 
Id*.  I.  I*hiladelphia,  Pa.;  Leonard  Wertheimer,  Wertheimer  Bros.,  Baltimore, 
W-.  A.  L.  Sylvester,  president  American  Cigar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Jacob 
Ja?pr,  s<»cretary  Mazer  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  .Jacob  Loeb 
^ivviorf.  pivsident  Antonoi  Ilog  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Joseph 
*- r,  Swift  Cigar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  George  H.  Hummel,  vice  president  P. 
t'fMiinl  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  H.  Fendrich.  H.  Fendrich  (Inc.),  Evans- 
«!••.  Ind.:  Julius  Klorfein,  Julius  Klorfein,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  G.  W.  Van  Slyke, 


>«fuiirann,  of.  Morris  D.  Neumann  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mortimer  Regens- 
^rz.  K.  Regensburg  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

;  ^'tr  further  details  we  respectfully  refer  to  the  brief  filed  by  this  committee 
»''^   h'' Committee  on  Ways  and  ]Means,  Hcmse  Tariff  Hearings,  p.  ir)54.) 

HTATEMJENT  OF  MABCUS  L.  FLOYD,  REPRESENTING  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  FLORIDA 
AND  GEORGIA  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

« 

Mr,  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  in  coming  here 
1  piobahly  represent  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this 
^^untry,  and  that  is  the  production  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco.  .  I  want 
^-.iiv  to  that  pai-t  of  the  committee  that  is  here,  and  I  will  not  make 
toy  apology  to  the  part  that  is  not  here,  that  in  order  to  stand  well 
*»^li  you  gentlemen  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  take  up 
^••re  than  10  minutes  of  your  time.  There  are  certain  things  that 
'  *ttnt  to  call  your  attention  to,  but  I  will  be  very  brief. 
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There  is  a  letter  here  addressed  to  your  chairman,  with  some  fic- 
ures  attached  to  it,  that  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  re<'»-ra| 
at  this  point. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

August  18,  Iftil. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

I 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  herewith  beg  to  hand  you  a  memorandum  showinc  ♦•'O^ 
parative  costs  of  raw  material  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  osir^ 
These  figures  show  clearly  that  all  grades  of  cigars,  from  the  cheapen  ui  t 
and  including  the  2-for-25-cents  class,  can  be  manufactured  for  a  morh  :«^ 
cost  than  obtained  during  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

Of  course,  the  manufacturer  does  and  will  claim  that  he  is  stocked  U|»  wr 
raw  material  purchased  at  prevailing  high  prices  of  1919  and  1920,  whxi- 
many  cases  is  probably  true.  However,  the  decrease  in  cost  of  liib4>r  a{i(>. 
now  and  far  more  than  offsets  the  advance  in  import  duty  we  are  asking  f> 
Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  we  do  not  ask  advanced  import  <Iut3 
tobaccos  they  do  not  own  and  have  in  stock,  but  on  tobjuftis  whi«>h  xh*'\ 
buy  and  bring  into  this  country,  tobaccos  that  no  doubt  will  be  parchaf>«-<l  t*t 
much  less  money  than  the  tobaccos  they  now  have  in  sto<*k. 

Our  statement  shows  that  values  of  domestic  leaf,  whether  wrapper,  h\otWt 
or  tiller,  have  shrunk  at  least  20  per  cent,  while  Porto  Bico  and  Cutm  '^ 
have  shrunk  in  value  from  30  to  40  per  cent  Therefore,  the  claim  on  the  pan 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  the  import  duty  is  changed  from  $1.85  to  $2.s*.  r#j 
pound,  it  will  force  the  so-caUed  8-cent  cigar  into  a  9-cent  class.  ThU  •  :-  =1 
is  preposterous  and  unjustifiable.  J 

In  my  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  CJommittee  of  the  Hoi:?«:  1 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  manufactured  cigar  was  pure'y  a  fai.«  ' 
tide,  without  intrinsic  or  fixed  value.  The  making  of  prices  on  the  lur  •{ 
the  manufacturer  is  largely  arbitrary.  For  example,  a  cigar  that  retail"  -'^ 
5  cents  to  the  consumer  may  have  been  bought  by  the  Jobber  from  the  n^a"! 
facturer  at  anywhere  from  $28  to  $32  per  thousand.  This  cigar  may  r>^ii.'  i\ 
5  cents  or  six  for  25  cents.  Now,  then,  the  strictly  5-cent  cigar  the  jolibtT  jlj!| 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  at  from  $34  to  $38  per  thousand.  i 

The  cigar  that  retails  at  three  for  25  cents  the  jobber  buys  from  f*'  n 
$55  per  thousand,  and  the  strictly  10-cent  cigar  he  pays  $55  to  $65  per  thoao  ^ 
for,  and  the  two  for  25  cents  for  $65  to  $80  per  thousand.  You  will  noti''*  li 
the  retail  prices  advance  a  large  margin  between  the  lowest  and  higtieut  ;^ 
bing  price  on  that  particular  class  of  cigars. 

I  further  made  the  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiMt«»  i\ 
which  meeting  there  were  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  lmtM>rt**r«^  itdl 
none  of  them,  be  they  ever  so  experienced,  could  by  examination  or  trlnl  in 
the  diflFerence  between  a  $28-per- thousand  cigar  and  a  $32-per- thousand  ..r  ■! 
These  cigars  to  be,  of  course,  without  trade-mark  or  brand.  This  la  ah^r^'*  j 
true  regarding  every  class  of  cigar.  I  defy  any  manufacturer  or  iiuj^'r'-l 
to  tell  me  by  close  examination  whether  a  certain  cfgar  should  sell  at  wh*  ^ 
sale  f«)r  $34  to  $3G  a  thousand,  or  in  the  high-class  cigars,  $80,  $90.  i»r  i^'H 
per  thousand. 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  suggest,  inasmuch  as  It  st»ems  to  be  dearK  *  1 
puri>ose  of  the  present  Congress  to  obtain  further  revenue  from  t«bacr«»,  ^N»1 
this  be  done  as  far  as  may  be  by  increasing  the  import  duty;  to  le«y  i-i 
internal-revenue  tax  will  bimlen  the  c<msumer  without  benefit  to  any  brar  i 
of  the  tobacco  industry;  to  levy  an  imixirt  duty  or  tax  will  place  the  ^^iM 
burden  on  the  consumer,  with  positive  benefit  to  farmers  who  produce  Mhi  -1 
tobaccos  in  this  country. 

Now,  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide  which  you  will  ch«>ose:  A  tat  *I*I 
will  burden  all  and  benefit  none  or  an  import  tax  that  will  bardtoi  i.l    ^ 
the  same  time  benefiting  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  this  omu.  *^ 
Very  reai>e<t fully 
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QUANTITIES  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  REQUTBED  FOR  THE  AVERAGE-SIZED  CIGAR. 

Wrapper:  If  to  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  or  li  to  2  pounds  of  Florida  and 
Jeorpia  tobacco,  or  4  to  10  pounds  of  Connecticut  tobacco. 

liinders :  5  to  6  pounds  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  or  6  to  7  pounds  of  Wisconsin 
»r  New  York  State  tobacco. 

Fillers:  18  to  20  pounds  of  domestic  filler,  or  16  to  18  pounds  of  Havana 
dydvco,  or  16  to  18  pounds  of  Porto  Rican  tobacco. 

PRICES  FOR  LABOR  MANUFACTURING  CIGARS  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

For  cigars  known  as  the  8-cent  or  2-for-15-cents  grade :.  1914,  $7  per  thousand ; 
SH1>,  $11  per  thousand ;  1921,  $9  per  thousand ;  decrease  since  1919,  18  per  cent. 

For  cigars  known  as  tlie  5  and  6  cent  grade :  1914,  $5.25  per  thousand ;  1919, 
!!» iier  thousand ;  1921.  $6  to  $7  per  thousand ;  decrease  since  1919,  22  per  cent. 

For  cigars  known  as  the  10-cent  straight  or  2-for-25-cents  grade :  1914,  $9  per 
hoH8JU)d :  1919,  $15  to  $16  per  thousand ;  1921,  $10  to  $12  per  thousand ;  decrease 
iijce  1919,  20  per  cent. 

In  the  old  ninth  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where  low-priced  cigars  are  being 
Daniifactured,  the  cost  of  labor  is  from  $1  to  $3  per  thousand  less  than  above 
peiified.  In  other  section  of  the  country  the  scale  per  thousand  varies  from 
kbovp  schedule,  ranging  from  $8  to  $12  in  1914,  $16  to  $22  in  1919,  and  $12  to 
SH  at  the  present  time,  depending  on  the  locality,  also  the  size,  shape,  and  gen- 
Tal  workmanship  of  the  cigars. 

The  actual  cost  of  labor  for  manufacturing  cigars  is  about  20  per  cent  less 
ban  in  1919  and  1920,  and  there  is  also  a  decided  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cigar 
»i«j,  labor,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  the  means  of  lowering  manufacturing 
losts. 

Average  values  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 

WRAPPER. 


1914 


tamaire  (inbond) IL50 

nmdaaDdOwrgia i  1.75 

Broadlttf 10.65-  .75 

Ha\aoas«d 50-  .60 

Pnm«  tobacco 1 .  25 


1919 


12.25 
2.75 

$1.25-L40 

.90-1.00 

2.25 


1921 


$2.00 
2.25 

«L  00-1.  20 
.75-  .85  I 
L75 


Decrease 

from  1919 

to  1921. 


Per  cent. 


11 
18 

20 
16 
22 


BINDER. 

*aBoe(tiout: 
Broad  leaf 

10. 55-10.65 
.45-    .50 
.30-    .35 
.35-    .40 

10. 9.5-Sl.  00 
.70-    .75 
.  5.>-    .  60 
.60-    .65 

$0. 75-10. 85 
.55-    .65 
.45-    .50 
.45-    .50 

20 

Havanaseed 

fi^unsin 

20 
17 

'f^Vork  Stole 

25 

FILLER. 


Dlin«yJ\"anig 

^^w<ll  (Ohio)! 

ffitfriOhio) !.., 

hti  Dutch  (Ohio) 

■toRlro...  . 
«'  M*»  tobacco  (id  bood) 


•0. 15-10. 16 

.16 

.20 

.16 

.70-    .80 

.50-    .65 


10. 36-SO.  42 

.32 

.35 

.30 

1.60-  1.75 

L25-  1.40 


$0. 32-$0. 35 
.23 

.:« 

.25 
.85-  .95 
.90-  1.00 


10 
28 
14 
16 

28 
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Average  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor 


8-CENT  CIGARS. 


1919-20, 

at  SI. $5 

duty. 


2  pounds  Sumatra  tobacco 

6  pounds  Connecticut  (Havana-seed)  binders, 

18  pounds  Pennsylvania  tobacco 

Labor .' 


Total , 


SS.20 
4.50 
7.56 

11.00 


31.26 


1921,  l'>.^. 

at  S1.^B     alt-' 

duty.       dutv 


17.70 
3.90 
(130 

9.00 


M    .11 


26.90 


T\VO-FOR-A-QUARTER  CIGAR,  WITH  HAVANA  FILLERS. 


2  pounds  Sumatra  tobacco 

6  pounds  Connecticut  broad-leaf  binders . 

18  pounds  Havana  tobacco 

Labor 


Total , 


$8.20 

5.70 

27.54 

2a  00 

$7.70 

4.50 

21.24 

17.00 

6L44 

5a  44 

'_  I 


PORTO  RICAN  FILLERS,  TWO-FOR-A-QUARTER  CIGAR. 


2  pounds  Siunatra  tobacco , 

6  pounds  Coiuiecticut  broad-leaf  binders , 

18  pounds  Porto  Rico  fillers , 

Labor 


Total. 


S8.20 

5.70 

28.80 

20.00 


62.70 


17.70 

4.50 

15.30 

17.00 


44.50 


Mr.  Floyd.  I  think  that  covers  clearly  and  concisely  our  conten 
tions,  and  I  think  you  will  fully  understand  it. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  stated  that  we  sold  uu 
highest  grade  of  tobacco  for  $1.75,  but  at  the  high  peak  at  n»  i 
pound.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  tell  the  committe 
the  highest  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  bond. 

Mr.  Cullman.  I  have  sold  it  for  $5.50  to  $5.70. 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  bond? 

Mr.  Cullman.  In  bond. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Tobacco  produced  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  with  tl.' 
cheapest  labor  on  earth,  and  yet  in  bond  they  sold  it  at  $5.r»H  ar 
have  not  conmiitted  any  crime;  and  we  sell  it  at  $5  a  poun<i  «t  \U 
I)enk  of  high  costs,  and  wo  are  charged  with  being  inhuniun  ii 
unkind. 

Mr.  CuLL^iAN.  if5.5()  a  pound,  plus  a  duty  of  $2.35  (hiring  ^'* 
emergency  bill. 

Mr.  Floyd.  If  we  committed  a  crime  in  selling  tobacco  that  "''^ 
us  the  peak  of  high  prices  and  everything  that  enters  into  pnMif 
tion,  what  kind  of  a  ci'ime  have  these  gentlemen  committed  who  ^*^ 
it  at  $5  in  bond,  produced  by  the  cheapest  labor  on  earth? 

That  is  something  to  think  of,  gentlemen.  Now,  that  is  a  teruj^' 
in  a  teapot.  Two  and  a  half — what  we  hope  to  get — is  ju.^t  ■  n- 
half  a  cent  a  cigar.  You  had  a  gentleman  here  a  while  ago  who  t<M 
you  he  bought  bales  of  tol)acco  at  50  pounds  a  bale,  for  which  i 
paid  $15  a  pound.  Instead  of  coming  to  fight  about  that  lifl 
amount,  whv  in  (Jod's  name  does  he  not  go  back  and  try  to  biiv  L- 
tobacco  cheaper?     Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  that  i>0  cent-  th 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  us  would  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  a  cigar,  on  the  amount  of  $2.35  ? 

You  will  see  in  that  memorandum  alt  those  figures,  and  I  challenge 
these  gentlemen  here  now  to  tell  me,  without  seeing  the  brand  of  the 
cigar,  whether  it  would  sell  at  $32  or  $34.  They  can  not  do  it  unless 
it  is  a  brand  known  to  them.  They  can  not  telt  whether  it  is  $80  or 
$85  or  $90.  It  is  purely  a  fancy  article,  purely  arbitrary  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  whether  he  asks  $80  or  $85,  and  no  one  can  tell 
that.  I  will  leave  you  with  that  statement.  I  could  go  over  a  lot  of 
these  things,  but  i  have  stated  that  I  would  not  take  too  much  of 
your  time. 

Senator  La  Foluette.  You  are  doing  pretty  well.  'Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  you.  You  have  been  very 
patient  here  to-day,  and  my  little  brief  will  tell  you  all  that  we  have 
got  to  say,  possibly.  If  you  will  take  up  the  other  brief  we  sub- 
mittefl  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  will  tell  you  our 
attitude. 

Senator  McLean.  If  3^ou  want  opportunity  to  refute  any  matters 
of  fact  stated  here  to-day,  you  ought  to  have  that  privilege,  because 
they  have  made  some  statements  as  to  acreage,  etc.,  which  j^ou  might 
want  to  speak  about. 

Mr.  Flc»yd.  Gentlemen,  that,  after  all,  is  merely  a  tempest  in  a 
Utapfit-  That  $2.50  that  we  ask  would  be  half  a  cent  a  cigar,  and 
Ihi'  duty  we  ask  as  an  addition  to  the  $1.85  would  be  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  a  cigar.  The  duty  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  saw  fit 
lo  jrive  us  was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  cigar.  Now,  is  that  a  burden  ? 
h  that  going  to  kill  the  industry  ?  Is  that  going  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco — one-tenth  of  a  cigar?  When  they  tell  you  here  the 
enoiinous  cost  of  labor  and  the  enormous  cost  of  raw  material,  I 
jvant  to  tell  you  right  now — and  those  gentlemen  will  not  deny 
it— that  we  can  go  out  with  honest  cash  and  buy  tobacco  to-day 
j'h^^aper  than  we  ever  could  in  10  years.    Is  that  true  ? 

-Mr.  CuUijrAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Now,  then,  labor  has  come  down  about  20  per  cent. 
You  will  find  that  all  figured  out  for  you  there  in  that  memorandum. 
Materials  have  come  down  enormously.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
Porto  Rican  fillers  were  selling  for  $1.60  that  you  can  buy  for  60 
cen»s  now. 

Mr.  CciX3fAN.  About  70  cents  or  75  cents. 

Mr.  Floyd.  And  yet  they  say  if  you  put  this  extra  duty  on 
they  have  got  to  advance  the  price  of  cigars.  Isn't  that  funny? 
[Laughter.]  It  is  a  joke,  gentlemen.  When  you  add  one-tenth  of 
»  cent,  one  of  the  Senators  wants  to  stand  pat.  I  don't.  I  want  to 
protect.   One  Senator  wants  to  stand  pat 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  is  not  all  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McLean.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  importations  of  Su- 
tostra  have  greatly  decreased  in  the  last  month  or  two. 

Mr.  FixiTD.  Yes.  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  bring  it  in  for 
$2,115  when  they  think  you  are  going  to  let  them  bring  it  in  at 
Sl.s:.?  When  the  whole  country  is  depressed,  these  men  want  to 
P'!t  the  price  up. 

TImt  reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  I  have  got  an  oil  tank  out  at 
»v  place,  and  a  few  days  ago  a  Standard  Oil  man  came  around  and 
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said :  "  You  had  better  let  me  fill  that  tank,  because  the  pricv    ■' 
gasoline  is  going  up  2  cents." 

If  they  are  going  in  these  'times  to  advance  the  price  of  grai^»lir:- 
2  cents,  I  have  got  no  patience  with  them.  I  told  that  man*  if  >• '". 
will  pardon  the  expression,  that  he  could  go  to  hell  with  his  ad\an«v. 

If  these  Sumatra  men  in  these  trying  times  are  advancing  i>n«*r<. 
I  have  got  no  respect  for  them.  We  are  taking  our  medicine.  W* 
sold  fillers  at  $3.50  last  year  in  Florida,  and  I  will  sell  you  all  >'^ 
want  to-day  at  $2.50.  These  Sumatra  men  say  they  have  g»»t  »«» 
ask  more,  because  they  haA^e  got  to  pay  more.  Let  me  tell  you  thn 
have  a  cheap  class  of  labor,  and  I  know  something  about  that  lnUir. 

Those  people^in  Sumatra  wear  about  the  same  amount  of  rloth.T-j 
that  Eve  did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  They  live  on  lo  to  2i»  ceni- 
a  day  and  eat  rice  and  coconut  meal.  You  gentlemen  do  not  waut 
to  reduce  our  people  in  this  country  to  that  kind  of  a  standani  •»* 
living.  If  you  do  what  these  people  ask,  you  are  going  to  rpih:«"» 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  country.  I  have  veiT  little  patieri' 
with  a  man  w^ho  in  1921  will  stand  up  here  and  ask  for  free  tm*!- 
I  probably  would  make  a  poor  politician,  but  I  can  not  help  belie* <• 
that  we  Americans  ou^ht  to  stand  together  as  Americans. 

Senator  McLean.  \  ou  are  a  southern  protectionist  i 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  was  until  I  was  nearly  40  years  old,  but  now  1  im 
not,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  that.     I  appeared  bef  »t 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  the  Southern  Tariff  AfiNorta 
tion,  and  every  gentleman,  some  40,  I  l)elieve,  got  up  and  made  "^nif 
sort  of  an  apology  such  as  this:  "While  I  am  a  Democrat,  1  'l> 
believe  we  ought  to  have  protection." 

I  said  that  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  is  a  Presbyterian  and  believvsi 
in  immersion.  Protection  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  ReputiIicA;i| 
Party;  it  is  a  part  of  their  faith,  and  when  I  left  the  Demcx-mti* 
Party  I  left  it  because  I  changed  my  faith.  I  believed  in  protei^tif* 
then,  and  I  do  now,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  rice  ought  to  be  broujrht 
in  free,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  cotton  ought  to  be  brought  in  fnf,, 
or  lemons,  or  oranges,  or  any  other  products  that  we  can  produce  mi 
this  country,  and  by  reason  of  bringing  them  in  free  put  our  pe*»5  !<?i 
in  absolute  competition  with  that  class  of  labor.  I  am  preaiJiin^r.  I 
think,  to  Republicans,  and  I  wish  that  the  gentlemen  from  Mi'N^»i.t 
were  here. 

Mr.  CuLLMAX.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  last  crf>p  of 
Sumatra  averaged  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Well,  if  it  cost  anvthincj  like  what  it  cost  us,  tljt-rn 
must  be  some  bad  management,  because  there  was  no  increase  it* 
wages. 

ilr.  Ci'LLMAX.  There  was. 

Mr.  Floyd.  What  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  CuLLT^iAN.  They  were  formerly  paid  with  Mexican  dollar, 
when  they  were  worth  50  cents.     To-dav  they  are  paid  in  the  >.in'f 
coin,  M'hich  is  worth  about  a  dollar  in  gf)ld,  so  their  wages  have  pni«' 
licallv  doubled.     The  cost  of  Sumatra  tobac/o  last  vear  for  the  entirr 
•Top  was  75  cents  per  pound 

Mr.  Floyd.  Finished  ? 

Mr.  CuLLMAX.  Finished:  and  shade-grown  tobacco  was  $l.i*r»  i^r 
pound  finished. 
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Mr.  Floyd.  You  have  «jot  another  guess  coming^  on  that. 

Mr.  Cullman.  I  took  that  statement  from  your  own  people. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Another  thing,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  bear  in  mind, 
i\heu  we  are  talking  about  $2.50;  you  must  keep  in  mind  all  the  time 
ihat  you  are  only  protecting  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  produc- 
ion.    The  Sumatra  is  over  15  to  20  per  cent 

Mr.  Cullman.  There  were  approximately  5,000,000  pounds  of 
obacco. 

Mr.  Floyd.  And  that  is  about  what  per  cent  of  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Cullman.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Floyd.  You  are  protecting  us  on  about  that  per  cent  of  to- 
)arco— about  15  per  cent.  What  per  cent  do  we  get  out  of  high-grade 
Habana  seed 

Mr.  Cullman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  raise  in  the  United  States 
ibout  200,000,000  pounds  of  cigar  leaf  ? 

.Mr.  Floyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cullman.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  only  raise  10,000,000 
muds  of  shade-grown  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes ;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing.  In 
1018  they  brought  to  this  country — ^the  importation  got  down  to 
i\mit  12,000  bales.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  Cullman.  From  where? 

Mr.  Floyd.  From  Sumatra. 

Mr,  Cullman.  No,  sir.  During  the  war,  under  the  provision  of 
the  United  States  Government,  there  were  import  licenses  granted 
to  import  33,000  bales  of  tobacco 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  1918? 

Mr.  Cullman.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  said  in  1918. 

Mr.  Cullman.  In  1919,  when  there  was  no  trading  between  Hol- 
land and  the  Unite4  States,  about  the  same  amount  was  imported 
Jiroct  from  India  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FiiOYD.  I  think  the  records  show  12,000  to  15,000. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Crounse.  There  were  about  33,000  bales. 

'"^nator  McLean.  The  quantity  from  the  Netherlands  in  1920  was 
i;»12.0(Xj  pounds,  and  in  1921  it  was  7,868,000. 

Mr.  Crounse.  Those  importations  were  from  Holland,  whereas 
tliese  importations  were  from  Sumatra  and  Java. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Do  you  find  the  figure  for  1918  ? 

Senator  McLean.  No  ;  it  is  not  given.  But  they  show  a  tremendous 
urease  in  the  importation. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Dunng  that  time  we  made  more  cigars  in  this  country 
tbn  we  ever  made  before  or  since.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 
pene<l  here.  We  were  asked  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  come  down 
}^^\  bring  them  figures  to  show  exactly  the  status  of  the  tobacco 
i>UMness  m  this  country,  whether  there  were  wrappers  enough,  and 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  use  American  bottoms  to  bring  them 
ill  in  order  to  save  the  industry.  At  a  good  deal  of  expense  and 
fnrmble  wesrot  the  statistics — ^you  told  me  to  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  10  minutes  has  grown  to  about  15  min- 
"^^  already,  but  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  for  you  to 
'*ot  your  statement  down. 

^nator  MoLban.  The  other  side  had  all  the  afternoon. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  have  an  engagement  at  this  time,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  excuse  me,  but  if  some  of  the  other  Senators  would  like 
to  stay,  Mr.  Floyd  can  continue  his  statement. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  would  like  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Senator, 
and  then  1  will  be  through.  ^  It  is  very  short.  As  I  was  saying,  wc 
brought  those  figures  at  great  trouble  and  expense  before  tne  Ship 
ping  Board,  and  they  gave  us  a  good  hearing  and  cross-questione<i 
us,  and  in  the  meantime  the  boats  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  people 
were  at  the  island  of  Sumatra  being  loaded.  How  they  did  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cullman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  department  in  Washington. 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  manufacturers  using  the  Sumatra 
tobacco,  granted  an  import  license  for  a  certain  quantity  of  that 
tobacco  to  be  imported? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Sure;  but  the  farce  of  it  was,  why  did  they  have  u^ 
come  down  here  after  they  had  granted  that?  That  makes  a  fellir^ 
feel  a  little  small  when  a  thing  like  that  happens. 

I  think  that  is  all,  gentlemen.    I  thank  you. 
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AOSICTTLTTJEE  IN  GENEEAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  THOMAS  C.  ATKESON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
BEPBESENTING  NATIONAL  GRANGE,  FATBONS  OF  HUSBANDBY. 

Prof.  Atkeson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  T.  C.  Atkeson,  representing  the  National  Grange. 

I  am  not  here  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  representative  of  an  organi- 
zation of  farmers  that  has  a  half  century  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion behind  it,  with  a  membership  of  approximately  1,000,000  people. 
This  organization  has  lived  through  a  great  many  tariff  bills  and 
other  bills,  and  it  has  lived  through  calamitous  times  like  these  and 
other  calamities,  and  it  is  still  in  existence  and  in  sojne  measure  per- 
forms its  function.  It  will  hold  its  next,  its  fifty-fifth,  annual  session 
It  Portland,  Greg.,  beginning  next  week. 

The  CHAnsMAN.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  head  of  this 
or^nization,  Professor?    You  are  president  now? 

Prof.  Atk£80n.  I  am  not  master  of  the  grange  at  all.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Lowell,  of  New  York,  is  the  present  master.  I  am  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  grange.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  grange 
for  more  than  40  years  and  have  served  it  in  many  official  capacities. 

Our  organization  in  its  experience  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  of 
necessity,  with  problems  involved  in  the  tariff— in  taxation  and 
sQpport  of  the  governmental  machinery  in  all  its  relations — and 
some  30  or  40  years  ago  we  undertook  to  determine  where  our 
orgunization  stood  and,  so  far  as  it  represented  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  where  th^  farmers  stood  on  the  question  of  tariff,  and 
|*rticulariy  protective  tariff,  or  the  protective  principle  involved 
ro  the  tariff  problem.  We  found  that  we  had  a  good  many  men 
ia  our  membership  who  were  high  protectionists,  men  who  were 
ff^  traders,  men  who  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  with  in- 
ridental  protection,  and  men  who  favored  tariff  for  protection  with 
fflcidental  revenue. 

.  ^e  found  that  with  this  various  membership  in  our  organization 
^  was  impossible  for  us  to  determine  or  for  us  to  take  the  position 
for  or  against  protection,  and  as  impossible  as  it  would  have  been 
iJUke  a  position  for  or  against  the  Methodist  or  the  Baptist  or  the 
'^bytenan  churches,  in  view  of  the  domias  and  doctrines  that 
^<*  into  our  organization  through  the  affiliation  of  our  member- 
*jp  with  all  these  churches  and  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  and 
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that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  reach  a  definite  or  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  decision  in  favor  of  problems  of  that  kind. 

We  are  absolutely  nonpolitical  in  our  organization.  I  think  thit 
we  would  not  have  lived  so  long  if  we  had  been  a  little  more  pohticil 
than  we  have  been.  The  experience  of  other  organizations  that  gd 
into  politics  has  been  that  they  got  out  of  business  sooner  or  later. 

Being  a  nonpolitical  organization  we  have  not  tried  to  settle  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  country.  But  some  30  or  40  years  ago  our  orgtni- 
zation  adopted  a  resolution  reading  about  like  this :  That  so  long  as 
protection  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  we  demand  for  agriculturr 
and  agricultural  products  a  fair  and  equal  protection  under  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  country. 

In  one  form  of  words  or  another,  for  30  or  40  years  we  hnxt 
,  reiterated  that  position,  and  that  is  what  I  am  here  to  reitento 
to-day. 

In  the  early  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  much  was  said  about 
raw  materials  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  manufactured 
or  finished  products  should  have  a  protective  tariff,  and  I  was  eon- 
fronted,  and  our  organization  was  confronted,  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine what  constituted  a  "  raw  material."  And  I  am  wondering 
if  there  is  any  Senator  wise  enough  to  tell  us  what  is  a  raw  materiil 
that  has  to  be  admitted  tariff  free.  Perhaps  any  of  you  at  first 
thought  would  undertake  to  answer  that  question.  But  it  is  not » 
easy  of  answer. 

In  my  conception  the  only  raw  material  is  the  thin^  as  the  Creator 
made  it,  where  he  made  it,  if  you  want  a  definition  oi  raw  material- 
it  may  be  iron  in  the  mine,  or  coal  in  the  mine,  or  plant  food  in  tbe 
soil,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water;  all  those  things,  in  my  conceptiooJ 
are  raw  materials,  and  nothing  else  is.  J 

In  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  the  farmer  must  plow 
and  cultivate  and  harvest  and  take  care  of  his  crop.  H©  has  doni 
something  with  what  nature  provided ;  that  is,  his  farm  has  been 
factory.  He  has  converted  into  a  commercial  commodity  some  o 
those  properties  suitable  for  immediate  use  and  consumption^  otben 
req^uiring  further  manipulation  and  manufacture  on  the  way  to  thi 
ultimate  consumer.  But  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  prod 
ucts  of  his  farm  are  the  products  of  his  factory  and  are  absolutely 
essential  as  the  product  of  any  factory  can  be  to  the  product  of  th»i 
factory.  A  factory  takes  a  commodity  at  some  stage  of  its  existe 
and  adds  something  to  it,  or  does  something  to  it,  that  further  fits ) 
for  final  consumption ;  and  every  manufacturing  interest  would  h 
to  assume  that  the  thing  at  the  place  where  it  takes  it  is  raw  mat^ri^ 
and  would  like  to  have  it  on  the  free  list,  and  at  the  place  when?  * 
lets  it  go  that  it  be  considered  the  finished  product,  and  he  would  li 
to  have  it  protected. 

So  we  repudiate  entirely  the  old  dictum  of  tariff  philosophers— tba' 
the  product  of  the  farm  is  a  raw  material.  So  far  as  the  fanner 
concerned  it  is  a  finished  product ;  it  is  an  eteiiially  finished  product 
at  the  place  where  he  lets  it  go,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it 
consumed  in  the  form  in  which  he  lets  it  go  or  whether  somelioilj 
adds  something  to  it  following  his  disposition  of  it. 

I  would  like  for  this  committee  in  considering  agricultural  tarii 
to  keep  that  in  mind. 
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Then,  another  question  arises,  which  is  fundamental  to  fair  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  and  that  is  whether  a  tariff  can  protect 
an  agricultural  commodity  or  not  and  just  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
protected  or  its  price  increased — and  that  is  what  you  mean  by  pro- 
tection, its  price  being  increased — and  you  will  find  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  well  as  among 
farmers  and  economists  everywhere,  as  to  the  things  that  may  or  may 
not  be  protected  by  a  tariff. 

Therefore,  we  fall  back  on  this  and  the  enunciation  of  the  National 
Grange,  that  is  30  or  40  years  old,  and  depend  largely  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
Congress  to  see  that  agriculture  is  not  discriminated  against  and,  so 
far  as  possible  under  tne  tariff  schedules,  to  see  that  the  products  of 
agriculture  receive  a  fair  and  just  protection  so  long  as  protection 
is  the  policy  of  the  Government.  If  the  Government  should  adopt 
a  free-trade  policy  absolutely,  we  will  try  and  survive ;  we  will  still 
be  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  responsibility  for 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is  upon  the  American  Congress  and 
not  upon  us.  But  so  long  as  protection  is  the  policy,  we  contend  for 
our  place  under  that  policy — and  we  accept  that  as  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  present  administration. 

'  I  have  said  about  all,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  because,  as  the  schedule  of  hearings  indicate,  the  pro- 
{x)nents  of  the  different  farm  commodities  will  expect  to  be  heard  at 
considerable  length,  and  if  I  may  I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
any  of  those  special  items  in  the  farm  schedule.  I  understand  that 
sheep  and  wool  and  mutton  products  are  to  be  taken  up  next.  I  think 
I  will  close,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  They  will  undertake  to  show  us  as  to  how  a  tariff 
would  affect  the  different  farm  commodities  and  products,  whether 
the  tariff  would  benefit  one  class  or  not  or  another  class  or  not. 

Prof.  Atkbson.  Well,  if  a  tariff  performs  a.nj  of  its  purposes,  it 
always  benefits  one  class  to  the  more  or  less  disadvantage  of  some 
flther  class.    That  is  fundamental. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  meant  was,  these  other  people  who  are 
t<>  be  heard  here  will  undertake  to  show  how  the  tariff  will  affect 
thp  specific  product  which  they  represent. 

Prof.  Atkeson.  Undoubtedly.  It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to 
zo  into  that  now.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  wool  question ; 
but  since  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  going  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion specifically,  I  just  wanted  to  lay  down  a  few  principles  that  seem 
to  me  basic  and  underlving  the  question  of  agricultural  protection, 
«nd  the  one  that  I  would  rather  that  you  woiud  not  get  away  from 
il»n  any  other  is  the  fact  that  when  the  farmer  disposes  of  his  prod- 
uct that  it  is  a  finished  product,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

fi&KF  OF  GRAY  SILVEB,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  AMEBIC  AN  FABM 

BUBEAXJ  FEDEBATION. 

This  Gi]gMuzation»  with  a  membeiBbip  of  more  than  1,000,000  farmera  located  in 
V'  ^utee,  necesBiuily  Tiews  the  tariff  from  the  broad  national  standpoint.  VariouB 
^neentatiYee  of  the  federation  have  appeared  to  discuss  the  schedules  in  detail  when 
^y  were  under  consideration  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Our  specialists'  have 
a*/!*'  fitndies  ol  the  need  and  effect  of  tariff  on  farm  products  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
^ti  unprecedented  situation  in  world  trade  at  this  time. 
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Since  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Nation  is  for  a  protective  tarifif,  the  pvobleo 
before  Confess  is  to  so  adjust  the  duties  as  to  afford  the  most  thorough  protecticqi  v 
the  industnes  that  should  oe  fostered  for  the  national  welfare,  while  at  the  mmjt  titi* 
not  adversely  affecting  foreign  trade,  or  international  economic  relations. 

The  farmers'  interest  in  tari£f  question  in  the  past  has  been  twofold. 

(1)  As  a  producer  he  desires  protection  in  fair  relation  to  the  protectioa  pren  u 
manufacturing  industries  from  the  competition  of  foreign  products  produced  undf? 
conditions  of  natural  advantage  or  very  cheap  labor. 

(2)  As  a  consumer  he  is  opposed  to  excessively  high  tariffs  which  would  luadoly 
increase  the  price  of  the  supplies  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  his  prodact,  msyi  ntfai 
which  unduly  increase  the  cost  of  manufactured  products  which  farmen  lee  »  & 
part  of  the  general  consuming  public. 

At  this  time  farmers  have  a  third  interest  in  the  tariff  and  its  effects,  namely* 

(3)  As  an  exporter  of  over  half  of  the  Nation's  excess  balance  of  exports  in  foMrs. 
trade,  he  is  interested  in  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  demands  for  his  produc^.* 
and  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports. 

PROTECTION  FOB  FARM  PRODUCERS. 

Certain  American  farm  products  meet  competition  in  the  markets  from  the 
or  similar  products  produced  at  much  lower  cost  in  foreign  countries.  To  aOov  tfa4»  | 
cheap  products  to  now  into  our  markets  unchecked  would  inunediately  fbbuIc  in  ^  i 
depressing  our  own  industry  in  these  lines  as  to  reflect  seriously  on  other  hum  <i\ 
production  that  are  of  vital  importance.  Public  welfare  is  best  served  by  preswri'^- ' 
a  balanced  agricultural  production  which  will  afford  a  reasonable  profit  ana  maint^* 
a  prosperous  agricultural  commodity.  Rates  of  duty  should  <Mily  be  hi|^  wnotirii  ' 
prevent  the  depression  of  our  markets  by  the  importation  of  large  quantities  ol  fot^ui : 
goods.    Prohibitory  tariffs  are  seldom  desirable  and  often  injurious  to  trade  in 

Since  protection  against  foreign  competition  is  a  national  policy,  it  is  essei 
agriculture  be  considered  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  protection  A  the  entire 
The  production  of  our  farms  must  be  considered  the  nnished  product  of  this  indn^orr 
in  the  same  manner  that  machinery,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  are  considered  finijiii^^ 
products  of  other  industry. 

Experience  with  previous  tariffs  has  given  some  indication  of  the  rates  of  dc\< ! 
to  be  assessed  to  afford  a  certain  protection  to  a  bam  product.  The  teetimoiiy  -^ 
groups  of  producers  of  various'  commodities  before  committees  of  Congy  sbow 
the  amount  of  protection  that  is  regarded  by  them  as  necessary  to  *"^'"^^*  »  gi\t*iij 
industry  in  competition  with  foreign  goods. 

Certain  products  may  be  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  practicmllv  s2! 
needs  of  the  country,  provided  the  difference  in  cost  in  this  and  other  oountzi*^  ;»! 
covered  by  a  duty.  While  we  have  the  soil  and  climate  to  produce  wool  and  eozari 
equal  to  our  entire  needs,  without  a  duty  we  can  produce  out  a  small  part  of  ^.rl 
annual  consumption  because  of  the  lower  cost  abroad.  The  point  to  be  dfsrid*  J 
from  a  national  standpoint  is,  What  amount  of  our  production  of  ea^  caDUDodit  i 
shall  and  can  be  assured  by  a  protective  tariff?  The  public  interest  demaiids  tfaa*; 
a  balance  be  made  between  the  advantSjges  of  complete  domestic  prodoctioD  ac 
lower  cost  of  imported  products.  Excessive  tariffs  which  would  increase  all  pn*-*! 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  nor  to  the  producers  ultimately. 

TARIFF  ON  PRODUCTS  THE  FARMER  BUYS. 

The  greatest  single  grou()  of  consumers  in  the  Nation  are  our  agricultmml  pf«>p>*<»j 
who  are  interested  in  gettmg  the  goods  they  consume  at  the  lowest  oast  oossist^cl! 
with  prosperous  conditions  in  industry,  wMch  in  turn  assores  a  normal  coosoniiwl 
tion  of  farm  products.    The  American  farmer  has  the  highest  standard  of  ti>iiic  *■' 
any  agricultural  producer  in  the  world  and  consumes  more  manufacturod  gooik  mi 
capita  than  the  people  of  any  other  country.    He  normally  offers  the  greatest  raart«i| 
for  American  manufactured  nroducts  and  also  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  iorNc*! 
manufacturer.    The  proposea  protection  of  his  industry  vrill  bo  of  little  ad^aoiasn 
to  him  if  the  cost  of  tne  things  lie  buys  are  relatively  higher  and  if  his  buyipgr  pn«^r 
is  not  increased.    The  price  the  farmer  receives  for  bis  product  is,  in  the  bvt  maal^Kj. 
the  amount  of  articles  for  consumption  for  which  he  can  ezchanse  his  crop.    i»^- 
sequently,  the  tariff  on  the  products*  which  he  sells  must  bear  a  nir  relstwo  lo  lU 
duty  on  the  supplies  which  ne  buys.    A  high  duty  on  supplies  which  t»s  inficmxM 
such  as  fertilizers,  jute  bags,  etc.,  increases  iaxmm  cost  and  tends  to  issiiu  t  (ih> 
duction. 
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Any  scale  of  rates  of  duty  on  farm  products  must  be  judged  by  two  conditions: 
Fint,  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  Isibor  cost  differential  between  American  and  foreign 
fffoduction;  and,  second,  does  it  bear  the  proper  relation  to  the  rate  on  manufactured 
mducts  which  this  same  producer  must  buy? 

TARIFF  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  American  farmer  produces  a  surplus  of  several  products  which  must  be  mar- 
keted abroad,  and  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  effect  the  tariff  may  have  upon  the 
mtlet  for  his  export  surplus.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  had  a  favorable  foreign 
iRde  balance  almost  continuously  for  100  years;  only  3  years  since  1897  have  we 
mports  exceeded  exports  in  value,  and  that  was  in  relatively  small  amounts.  On 
lie  contrary,  the  excess  of  exports  has  grown  since  the  depression  of  1893,  averaging 
lear  to  one-hall  billion  dollars  until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  when  values 
»?an  to  rise  and  the  excess  of  exports  amounted  to  over  $4,000,000,000  in  the  calendar 
rear  1919. 

.\gTiculture  has  provided  the  largest  part  of  this  excess  of  exports  from  our  earliest 
liftory.  Prom  1852  to  1881  agricultural  products  made  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
oUl  of  domestic  exports.  During  the  next  30  years  there  was  a  decline  until  in  1911 
Then  agricultural  products  provided  about  54  per  cent  of  all  exports.  This  decline 
«f*«  checked  by  the  opening  of  the  World  War  and  the  volume  of  exports  increased 
teadily  until  1920.  The  increase  in  values  was  even  more  rapid ,  due  to  the  advancing 
»rice8.  The  beginning  of  the  decline  in  value  was  shown  in  1919  while  the  difference 
D  toonage  was  relatively  small . 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  for  agricultural  exports  to  be  offset  by 
el»tively  larger  proportion  of  a^pricultural  imports,  thus  imi)osing  on  agriculture  a 
leavier  ahare  of  foreign  competition. 

ADJUSTINa  THE  TARIFF  TO  CHANGING  CONDITIONS. 

At  the  present  time  the  economic  relations  of  hations  are  subject  to  changes  that 
sn  Dot  be  anticipated.  This  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  fix  rates  of  duty  which 
(ill  meet  all  emergencies.  * 

A  means  of  tariff  adjustment  which  will  operate  quickly  is  needed.  The  extension 
( the  powers  of  the  President  or  the  Tariff  Commission  to  meet  any  emergency, 
perating  within  limits  fixed  by  Congress,  would  aid  greatly  in  increasing  the  pro- 
Ktive  services  of  the  tariff. 

By  oonstant  study  and  investi^tion  this  bodv  should  be  able  to  quickly  adjust 
ui^  rates  to  rhtkn^np  Conditions  in  international  trade  without  the  delay  of  referring 
^  eotire  matter  to  (xmgress. 

THE  BASIS  OF  VALUATION. 

In  the  present  tariff  bill  there  appears  the  new  American  valuation  plan.  The 
<kpptioa  of  this  evstem  would  involve  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  collecting 
wKoms  duties  and  require  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  revenue  service. 

The  fijst  effect  of  this  system  of  valuation  would  be 'to  increase  the  amount  of  duty 
>  ^«e  paid,  since  the  Fordney  bill  provides  that  the  dut^  be  calculated  upon  the 
'hojonle  miarket  price  which  includes  distribution  costs  m  addition  to  pjroduction 
DH0.  Vthen  good»  are  imported  that  have  not  been  sold  here,  an  American  price 
last  be  named  by  the  customs  officials  which  in  effect  obligates  them  to  perform  a 
»ice-fixing  duty. 

la  view  ol  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  this  American  valuation,  present  rates  as 
liBtmiDed  for  fiann  products  must  be  regarded  as  tentative  until  the  rates  on  supplies 
{^  the  farmer  punrhases  have  been  revised.  A  proper  balance  must  be  maintained. 
^^^  most  agricultYiral  duties  are  on  a  specific  basis  and  most  other  duties  are  on  the 
d  vftkr^n  boas,  the  American  valuation  would  disturb  the  relations  of  these  rates 
tnooslv  if  it  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  duties  as  is  generally  stated.  The 
^of  duty  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  advantages  in  lower  labor  cost  and  a  part 
'  aatoiml  advantages  of  foreign  producers,  but  not  the  difference  due  to  business 
R*4ciency. 

I^e  importation  of  foreign  goods  would  be  disturbed  because  of  the  uncertainty 
t  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  if  it  should  be  baaed  upon  a  fluctuating  wholesale  price. 

GBKBRAL  TARI^  RELATIONS. 

1 '  The  farmers  of  the  country  are  generally  in  favor  of  tariffs  that  will  protect 
loiedcan  pioducers  'against  the  competition  of  extremely  cheap  goods  produced  in 
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• 

other  countries  where  labor  is  maintained  under  very  low  standards  of  living.  Thev 
believe  in  a  fair  relation  of  tarifis  between  farm  products  and  manufactured  prodttctf 

(2)  The  agricultural  products  upon  which  a  protective  tariff  is  effective  are  rektiY^lrj 
few.  The  recent  experience  with  the  emergency  tariff  indicates  that  the  Ie9thcti^^ 
effect  on  trade  of  agricultural  products  is  slight  except  in  a  few  instances.  HodeiiM 
tariffs  will  not  seriously  change  the  rate  of  trade^  but  excessive  tariffs  would  prolAbl^ 
do  so  to  the  ultimate  aisadvantage  of  the  country. 

(3)  Farmers  interest  in  protection  is  not  confined  alone  to  his  industry  but  ext« 
to  American  manufacturers.    American  industriee  and  buainess  provide  the 
market  for  American  farm  products.    Normal  employment  is  necessary  to  mainUi: 
normal  a^cultural  consumption.    Maximum  income  on  farms  means  maximu 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods.    Gonsec[uently  the  protection  of  aghctthu: 
is  also  protection  for  our  other  industries  since  it  conserves  their  home  market  tb^i 
sustained  buying  power  of  farmers. 

No  tariff  can  protect  the  American  farmer  from  the  competition  of  the  ch^ 
products  which  his  surplus  meets  in  the  foreign  market,  therefore  the  ^ome  m&r* 
must  be  carefully  safeguarded. 

(4)  There  must  be  reasonable  limits  to  such  protection,  however,  in  order  rot  u 
foster  profiteering  and  to  preserve  the  force  of  competition  of  the  foreign  product 
Protection  for  manufacturers  must  bear  a  fair  relation  to  protection  for  agriculti.'? 

(5)  The  nature  of  foreign  trade  will  determine  the  status  of  agriculture,  Tu 
outstanding  examples  of  this  are  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  For  50  veaia  pre>if'J 
to  the  recent  war  Great  Britain  allowed  her  agriculture  to  suffer  without  &fFQr:.i< 
it  protection.  While  her  tariffs  were  not  at  first  designed  to  be  protective  tah.i: 
such  have  been  adopted  since  the  war  under  the  title  of  safeguardinjg  of  industn^ 
Protection  of  British  industries  was  afforded  through  cheap  ocean  freight  rate^ 

In  Germany  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  foster  agriculture  through  e&ecu* 
protection  developed  a  much  stronger  agriculture,  though  the  purpoee  was  to  t^ 
military  power.  The  advantajg;e  of  such  a  policy  was  clearly  shown  in  the  war  wbfi 
without  the  aid  of  other  nations,  Great  Britain  alone  would  probably  have  Itff^ 
defeated  because  of  the  shortage  of  food  without  aid  from  the  United  States  vM 
Germany  was  not  starved .    A  prosperous  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  national  prospfHti 

(6)  To  preserve  foreign  trade  tnere  must  be  a  large  balance  of  impoirtB  to  oU 
exports.  In  the  past  a^culture  has  borne  an  equal  share  of  imports  as  comptrf 
with  exports.  This  ratio  should  not  be  seriously  changed.  Tariffs  that  are  m 
hibitory  on  imported  products  that  make  up  the  large  part  of  our  trade  must  therai 
be  objected  to  by  farmers.  A  reasonable  rate  of  duty  that  will  not  smously  di'td 
the  balance  of  imports  is  more  desirable  than  an  excessive  rate  whi<^  'would  Ht  i 
tariff  barrier. 

(7)  The  constant  production  of  a  surplus  of  foodstuffs  is  the  consumer's  best  tnsurtai 
against  a  scarcity  and  the  resulting  high  price.  Without  an  outlet  the  Amecin 
farmer  would  be  penalized  when  he  produced  a  surplus  by  the  low  prices  duie  m 
restricted  market.  He  would  have  no  incentive  to  expand  production  and  outpj 
would  decline;  the  fanner  as  a  consumer  of  manufactured  goods  would  be  weaV 
and  all  business  would  feel  the  effects  just  as  it  has  this  year  when  farm  depre3« 
has  been  reflected  throughout  the  business  structure.  If  a  shortage  re8uite<l  u 
high  prices  came  the  consumer  would  be  forced  to  pay  more.  Manxuacturen  vi 
be  forced  to  seek  a  market  for  their  goods  abroad  in  competition  with  those  \^^ 
other  manufacturing  nations. 

Moderate  rates  or  protection  on  agricultural  products  with  a  moderate  me  (Oi 
corresponding  manufactured  product  is  to  the  oest  interests  of  both  producer  i: 
consumer. 

Farmers  are  asking  only  for  a  rate  that  will  afford  them  an  even  opportunity  v, 
foreign  producers  to  maintain  the  industriee  in  their  present  development  «* 
opportunities  to  grow  as  a  means  of  cheaper  production  are  devised  by  better  pm^-t 
and  scientific  improvements. 

It  is  not  desirable  from  the  national  standpoint  to  have  rates  of  protection  of  uun 
factured  products  which  will  enable  them  to  be  sold  constantly  at  far  above  the  le^ 
of  prices  of  similar  products  in  other  countries.  Such  an  arttfidal  trade  liarri*''| 
not  only  unjust  but  dangerous  and  doomed  to  collapee  sooner  or  later  with  dMft?«^' 
effects  upon  business  as  a  whole,  though  a  few  individuals  might  tempotBrilr  n&. 
large  profits. 

valuation  for  importation  should  reflect  the  cost  of  production  and  the  duty  repft* 
the  difference  in  labor  cost.  Tariffs  above  that  become  embargo.  Such  >alii«i' 
can  only  be  secured  in  the  country  where  the  imports  originate* 

Trade  is  a  matter  of  fair  exchange  and  relation^  with  uie  United  States  ii>  <  ( 
nations  are  now  such  that  a  large  volume  of  trade  must  be  maintained.     A  hei^M 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  is  the  best  stimulant  to  American  sgxicultu. 
production. 
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STATElfENX  OF  JOHN  H.  KIBBY,  FBESIBENT  SOUTHBBN  TABIFF 

ASSOCIATION,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  an  organization  was  formed  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
known  as  the  Southern  Tariff  Association.  Since  that  time  every 
Southern  State  has  become  a  member  of  that  association — in  fact, 
?everal  Eastern  and  Western  States — so  that  to-day  they  have  a  mem- 
bership of  41  States.  This  association  represents  62  different  indus- 
tries, and  linked  with  it  is  membership  of  247  State  and  local  organ- 
izations. The  president  of  that  association  is  here  this  morning,  Mr. 
diairman,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  tell  the  committee  why  this 
w  <ranization  was  formed,  its  purposes  and  aims.  I  have  the  pleasure 
if  introducing  Mr.  John  H.  Kirby,  of  Texas,  president  of  the  South- 
ern Tariff  Association. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Kirby,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
m.  • 

Mr.  IOrby.  Thank  you,  Senator.  We  of  the  South  thoroughly  ap- 
>reciate  the  courtesy  of  this  committee  in  giving  us  this  chance  to 
^resent  some  of  our  problems,  which,  of  course,  we  must  do  in  a  very 
>rief  wajr. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Senator  Gooding,  I  will  state 
hat  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  grew  out  of  the  distress,  largely, 
>f  the  agricultural  elements  of  the  South,  under  the  application  of 
he  new  doctrine  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  doctrine  of  free 
nw  materials. 

Personally,  I  am  not  a  producer  of  any  product — my  leading  busi- 
ness being  the  manufacture  of  lumber — that  solicits  or  desires  or 
»ul(]  be  affected  by  any  form  of  tariff  legislation  with  respect  to 
hat  particular  commodity.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  public  wel- 
are  and  in  the  thrift  of  my  customers  and  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
H*rity  of  my  country.  Therefore,  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the 
irraers  and  stock  raisers  of  Texas,  I  took  upon  myself  the  work  and 
U  duty  of  acting  as  president  of  this  association  at  its  inception. 

The  association  was  first  composed  of  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in 
r«as.  Then  it  grew  and  other  southern  States  became  attracted  to 
K  until  it  has  reached  the  magnitude  outlined  to  you  by  Senator 
ifHxling. 

I>istress  brought  it  into  being.  The  cotton  farmer  of  Texas  in  1920 
oiind  that  his  cotton  seed  had  undergone  frightful  shrinkage  in 
"*I'ie— that  was  true  not  alone  of  Texas  but  all  of  the  South — the 
bnnkage  amounting  to  something  like  $300,000,000.    We  knew  that 

p^rt  of  this  was  m  consequence  of  the  deflation  program  of  the 
'oveniment  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  we  were  con- 
meed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  resulted  from  the  importation  duty 
i^  of  vegetable  oils  from  the  Orient  and  from  the  Tropics. 

The  peanut  farmer  in  the  South,  whose  crop  in  1919  had  sold  for 
wctieally  $100,000,000,  could  not  in  1920  sell  for  $10,000,000,  largely 
p^>n]  the  same  cause. 

The  egg  and  poultry  growers  of  the  South,  who  had  enjoyed  some 
f*«perity  prior  to  1920,  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  tneir  hens, 
^wly  from  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  eggs  from  China. 

The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  found  their  spring  clip  and  their  fall 
'^1'  still  in  the  warehouses  at  San  Antonio,  San  Angelo,  Del  Rio, 
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and  El  Paso,  and  other  concentration  points,  without  a  bidder  for 
that  commoditv,  all  through  the  free  importation  into  this  couninr 
of  foreign  wools,  largely  from  Australia  and  Argentina. 

The  cattle  raisers  of  Texas  (and  every  farmer  in  Texas  is  a  cattlf 
raiser;  not  big  herds,  though  some  men  nave  large  herds)  found  thii 
their  meats  had  shrunk  until  there  was  no  demand  for  their  steen. 
all  through  the  free  importation  of  meats  from  Argentina.  We  can 
not  compete  anywhere  in  this  country  on  our  ranges  with  the  ran^e^ 
of  Argentina ;  we  can  not  fatten  our  steers  anvwhere  in  this  country 
with  the  expensive  feed  that  we  must  provide  for  them  in  competitior* 
with  the  steer  growers  of  Argentina. 

There  they  plant  clover,  and  inclose  it,  and  then  at  feedin<r  tiiue, 
instead  of  employing  men  and  buying  expensive  feed,  they  turn  their 
steers  into  these  clover  fields,  so  that  a  steer  in  Argentina  3i  yean 
old  will  weigh  200  pounds  more  than  a  steer  of  the  same  age  anywh^n 
ill  the  United  States.  They  can  kill  and  dress  those  steers  in  -Ar- 
gentina for  less  money  than  we  can  here,  because  they  have  a  lovci 
wage  scale ;  they  can  load  them  in  the  reirigerator  ships  in  the  ports 
of  Argentina  and  ship  those  carcasses  to  the  principal  markets  c4 
this  country  for  less  freight  than  we  must  pay  from  Fort  Wortl 
Tex.,  to  those  principal  markets. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  free  importation  of  meats  the  calti 
industry  is  being  ruined. 

The  free  importation  of  hides  was  taking  the  hide  industry  ami 
from  us.  So  that  it  really  did  not  pay  to  skin  an  animal,  unfess  y« 
skinned  him  for  other  purposes  than  the  recovery  of  his  hide. 

The  free  importation  of  mutton  from  Au^ralia  and  New  ZealaiK 
into  the  markets  of  this  country  in  refrigerator  ships  destroyed  th 
demand  for  American  sheep. 

So  all  down  the  line,  the  agriculturist  of  the  South  found  evwr 
thing  that  he  produced  practically  on  the  free  list,  while  he  was  coir 
pelled  to  buy  his  supplies  in  a  taxed  market. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  wi 
organized  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materia] 
and  to  contend  that  in  all  tariff  levies,  whether  for  revenue  or  fo 
protective  purposeSj  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  an 
industry  or  any  section  of  the  country.    That  is  the  way  we  started. 

We  have  been  charged  with  being  a  Republican  side  show.  Pel 
mit  me  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  our  members  are  Democrats.  I  i 
not  want  to  introduce  any  controversial  question,  but  I  just  want  t 
put  our  position  squarely  before  you.  We  come  to  you  pleading  h^ 
justice,  not  for  favor,  and  to  ask  you  that  in  the  levies  that  }*»> 
make  you  will  give  the  agriculturists  of  our  section  of  the  couiitr 
and  all  the  products  of  our  section  of  the  country  the  same  charart* 
of  treatment  that  you  accord  other  sections  of  the  country,  witbou 
discrimination  toward  them  or  toward  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Kirby,  that  the  view  of  thi 
side  of  the  chamber  has  always  been  that  the  tariff*  is  not  a  local  but 
national  question;  and  we  want  to  do  entire  justice.  Sometii»i»- 
however,  it  is  a  little  difficult  when  we  always  find  the  votes  fnw 
your  section  against  us  in  the  matter  of  expanding  our  policy  of  i>r< 
tection  over  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  have  been  taught,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  protecti(^ 
was  a  wicked  device  of  the  Bepublican  Party,  created  for  the  pui 
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pose  of  imposing  unjust  burdens  upon  the  South.  That  has  been  the 
[)oliticaI  contention  heretofore,  but  we  have  been  making  some  in- 
•estigations  upon  our  own  account.  We  find  that  instead  of  this  de- 
rice  having  been  invented  by  the  Republican  Party  for  wicked  and 
iespoiling  purposes,  that  it  originated  with  the  Constitution  itself; 
hat  the  very  nrst  general  act  passed  by  the  First  Congress  of  the 
Cnited  States  was  a  protective  act,  and  one  that  recited  in  its  pre- 
imble  its  purposes — ^to  raise  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
[lovermnent,  and  to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures  against 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 

There  were  notorious  impostors  in  that  Congress,  according  to  our 
modem  philosophv  in  the  South,  because  they  gave  assent  to  that 
preamble  and  bill;  and  among  those  impostors  were  men  whose 
oames  appeared  signed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  men  who 
had  assisted  in  formulating  the  Constitution  of  the  confederation 
tinder  which  we  fought  the  xlevolutionary  War,  men  who  sat  in  the 
(t)nvention  that  framed  the  present  Constitution — James  Madison 
was  ther&»  Kichard  Henry  Xiee,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  many  others  who  repre- 
sented the  brains  and  patriotism  and  purpose  of  the  Bepublic  at  that 
time.  And  the  act  was  vitalized  by  the  signature  of  a  man  who  was 
^  First  in  war,"  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." 

Modem  men  there  may  be  who  say  that  the  first  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  would  perhaps  be  a  per  diem  and  mileage  bill.  That  was  not 
what  those  old  patriots  thought.  The  first  thing  was  to  protect 
American  industry  and  give  us  a  position  in  the  world ;  that  is  what 
they  thought,  and  that  is  what  they  have  handed  down  to  us  and  for 
vhidi  we  steadfastly  contended  even  up  to  the  times  of  ''  Hickory 
Jackson  " 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  while 
we  recognize  your  sympathy  wifti  our  views,  your  vote  is  alwavs 
against  us ;  and  we  would  like  you  to  impress  your  influence  upon  the 
vote  that  wiU  help  us  crystallize  into  law  what  their  sentiments  are 
where  they  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Kiioi:  We  are  trying  to  teU  you,  Senator  McCmnber,  why 
we  are  not  following  our  southern  politicians.  The  business  men  of 
the  South,  the  producers  of  the  South,  the  bankers  of  the  South — in 
fict,  the  whole  South  has  awakened  on  this  question. 

Senator  McLean.  All  but  the  voters. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  They  have  awakened  also.  Did  you  notice  what  you 
gut  in  the  South  the  last  time  ? 

Senator  McLean.  We  did  not  get  enou^. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  You  did  in  some  States,  i  ou  carried  some  States,  to 
your  amazement. 

Senator  Watsok.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
promise  and  the  hope  that  you  hold  out.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Ejkbt.  I  thank  you ;  that  is  the  encouragement  we  need. 

We  have  come  to  look  upon  this  as  a  purely  economic  question 
ftnd  not  really  one  that  ought  to  be  the  football  of  partisan  politics. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  affiliated  with  us  who  earnestly  be- 
lieve in  a  protective  tariff,  who  have  been  investigating  this  economic 
question,  and  who  believe — ^who  know  from  history — that  there  has 
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never  been  any  prosperity  in  this  country  under  a  low  tariff,  wh«fi 
national  and  international  conditions  were  normal. 

Of  course,  my  Democratic  friends  contend  that  under  the  Walker 
tariff  of  1846  we  had  marvelous  prosperity  for  a  period  of  almost 
IQ  years.  But  they  have  not  stopped  to  consider  world  condidoib 
and  what  brought  about  that  prosperity.  We  prospered  theiu  a^  1 
now  know,  but  did  not  used  to  know,  in  spite  of  the  Walker  Urii 
It  was  not  a  free-trade  tariff,  and  it  was  not  a  discriminating  tarii 
but  it  was  a  low  tariff.  We  prospered  in  spite  of  the  Walker  tariff 
because  immediately  following  its  enactment  we  went  into  war  vith 
Mexico.  By  the  time  peace  was  restored  we  discovered  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia. About  that  time  the  third  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne  oj 
France  through  revolution  and  all  Europe  went  to  arms;  and  in  l^'^ 
France  and  Great  Britain  put  in  with  Turkey  to  whip  Bussia,  an( 
Kussia  was  imder  blockade  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Then  we  had  in  that  same  period  the  Irish  famine  and  short  crow 
and  distress  throughout  Europe,  all  of  which  made  great  dram 
upon  our  farms,  fields,  and  factories.  So  that  we  prospered  in  th^ 
time  in  ispite  of  that  Walker  tariff. 

But  just  as  soon  as  peace  came  to  Europe  and  the  men  who  W 
been  engaged  in  military  lines  went  back  to  the  arts  of  peace  aa^ 
useful,  productive  employment  we  had  the  panic  of  1867*  We  hiv 
had  panic  and  distress  following  every  low  tariff  that  has  ever  bew 
put  on  the  statute  books  in  this  country. 

That  is  what  we  know  down  South,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  we  ar^ 
preaching,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  we  stand  for.  But  we  arc  wa 
standing  for  it  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  Eepublican  Party 
and  we  are  not  standing  for  it  as  partisans.  We  are  standing  for  i 
as  business  men,  as  Americans  who  want  to  build  up  the  countn 
to  assist  in  continuing  here  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  J 
country  that  has  only  6  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  world  and  oal 
6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  world  and  yet  owns  one^thinJ  •' 
the  property  of  the  world  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  gold  *i 
the  world  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  il 
world  is  worth  preserving. 

I  was  old  enough  to  Iniow  something  of  the  conditions  that  U 
upon  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  If  you  look  at  me  you  will  j* 
I  am  still  a  youth,  but  I  was  there  at  the  time.    [Laughter.] 

The  condition  of  the  South  at  that  time  is  duplicated  to-day  i 
Europe.  I  was  a  babe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  my  father  at  thi 
time  was  sheriff  of  our  county,  a  man  of  property,  who  also  ownr 
slaves.  But  when  I  grew  up — a  few  years  after  the  war,  aay^  wit  hi 
10  years  after  the  war — I  plowed  a  yoke  of  oxeii,  because  that  fnth* 
of  mine  was  not  able  to  buy  another  horse.  My  mother  and  my  >' 
ters  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  out  of  which  the  family  clothintr  ^^ 
made.  My  father  made  the  family  shoes  from  leather  obtained  f n»i 
rude  tanyards  in  the  neighborhoocl.  We  worked  long  hours  for  l»ii 
pay.  Why?  Because  we  were  broke.  Our  Government  was  bix^V^ 
our  State  government  was  broke,  our  county  government  wa«  hnV.. 
and  our  municipal  governments  were  broke.  All  our  indiistri«*5  \r%- 
broke  and  all  our  people  were  broke. 

That  same  condition  exists  in  Europe  to-day.  They  will  ni«k»*  «3 
cheapest  merchandise,  the  cheapest  goods  that  ever  came  ijito  Jl 
markets  of  the  world.    If  you  do  not  accord  to  American  t*>il  st>u 
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>rotection  against  those  cheap-made  goods  our  American  toilers 
rill  go  to  the  level  of  the  pauperized  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
o-day. 

There  are  20.000,000  people  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in 
oanufacturing  enterprises  in  this  country.  More  than  50  per  cent 
»f  them  will  be  tramps  if  you  do  not  continue  this  American  policy, 
nstituted  by  our  forefathers  in  the  first  general  act  of  the  first  Con- 
;ress  that  sat  under  this  Constitution ;  if  you  do  not  continue  that 
leneral  policy  in  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  world  you  are 
ynng  to  bring  distress  not  only  to  every  toiler,  but  you  are  going  to 
^ring  tears  and  heartaches  to  every  man  and  woman  in  America. 

In  that  policy  we  agree  with  you,  and  we  want  to  be  represented  in 
\  with  justice  and  without  discrimination. 

Now,  I  want  to  introduce  these  resolutions  passed  by  a  congress 
f  this  association  held  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  August  16  last 
wading] : 

First.  That  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Sixty -seventh  Congress  was  definitely 
Pitied  at  the  November  election. 

Second.  That  we  recommend  such  tariff  schedules  on  southern  products  as 
III  equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  with  that  of  foreign 
nontrles,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  welfare,  such  schedules 
'  he  so  placed  as  to  fairly  distribute  the  burden  and  benefits  among  all  in- 
astries  without  discriminating  against  any  section,  class,  or  product,  to  the 
nd  that  there  may  be  maintained  American  standards  of  living  in  every  line 
f  effort. 

Third.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  on  agri- 
i^tural.  pastoral,  and  mineral  products. 

Fourth.  That  we  appeal  to  all  Congressmen  to  give  consideration  to  the 
ji»fiomic  welfare  of  the  South  by  favoring  the  same  tariff  policy  for  southern 
ro(tncts  that  is  applied  to  the  products  of  other  sections. 

That  resolution  not  only  met  with  unanimous  report  of  the  con- 
ress  held  in  Greensboro  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  but  bears 
le  signature  of  414  banks  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  being  70 
er  cent  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State,  and  from  which  State  all  of 
\^  banks  have  not  been  heard  from,  but  the  relation  of  the  banks 
I  North  Carolina  to  this  resolution  stood  414  to  11  against.  In 
lississippi  there  were  243  for  to  5  against,  or  81  per  cent  of  all  the 
inks  in  Missi^ippi  signed  this  resolution ;  269  banks,  constituting 
1  per  cent  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  267 
inks,  constituting  50  per  cent  of  all  banks  in  Virginia;  and  239 
uits,  constituting  80  per  cent  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
SiiCil  this  resolution,  together  with  other  banks  from  other  Southern 
tates,  aggregating  2,254  banks  voting  in  the  af&rmative  and  32 
wks  declining  to  sign. 
Senator  Watson.  When  you  say  that  a  bank  signed,  what  do  vou 

Mr.  KiBBT.  The  responsible  officers  of  the  bank,  president  or 
^ier,  which  bears  the  signature  of  the  bank,  and  those  signatures 

*  here  on  file  with  your  committee.  I  am  just  summarizing  for 
^r  information* 

Senator  Watson.  I  was  wondering  whether  one  person  of  a  certain 
»nk  signed,  or  was  some  action  taken  by  the  board  of  directors ;  did 

*  president  and  vice  president  sign  it? 

Mr.  KiBBT.  We  think  in  most  instances  the  board  of  directors 
''eil,  because  we  had  in  some  instances  statements  from  the  officers 
'  tie  bank  that  there  was  opposition,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  the  board  of  directors  were  in  the  majority  for  it,  they  would 
have  to  vote  in  the  negative  because  it  was  their  policy  not  to  carry 
anything  except  by  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  they  signed,  was  it  unanimous? 

Mr.  KiRBT.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  tiiat,  certain  agncultoral  com< 
missioners  of  certain  Southern  States  signed,  including  W.  X. 
Graham^  commissioner  of  apiculture  in  the  State  of  North  Caroliiu: 
B.  Hams,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  South  Cah"- 
lina ;  G  .W.  Koiner,  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  Dr.  F,  A.  Woois 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  No  commissioner  of  agriculture,  so  far  ^ 
we  are  informed,  has  declined  to  sign,  but  these  were  merely  si^n 
tures  sent  in  by  those  interested  in  our  work  in  the  various  localitiK^ 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution 

Mr.  KiRBT.  We  intend  to  file  it.  I  think  it  is  on  file  already,  k 
you  are  welcome  to  that  copy  [handing  copy  of  resolutions  to  Seiuto 
Simmons]. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  this  what  you  call  the  signatures  down  h^ 
[indicating]  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  Yes. 

'Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  these  printed  signatures  ? 

Mr.  KiRBY.  The  original,  with  written  signatures,  is  on  file 
your  committee  here.    That  was  typewritten  for  convenience. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Kirby,  how  did  you  procure  the  signatu 
of  these  banks!    Did  you  have  somebody  to  go  around  to  eacm  bani 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  did  not  handle  it  myself,  Senator,  but  I  do  w 
understand  that  that  has  been  the  method.  E.  P.  Wharton,  * 
Greensboro,  whom  you  doubtless  know,  and  who  is  a  friend 
yours 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  it 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  just  as  soon  Mr.  Kirby  should  espUi 
it;  he  is  the  president  of  the  Tariff  Association. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Mr.  Wharton  was  created  chairman  of  the  North  Car 
lina  division  of  this  association,  and  the  circular  to  the  banks  and  t 
resolution  were  sent  to  the  banks  through  Mr.  Wharton,  or  uo( 
his  direction — I  do  not  know  just  the  method.    But  the  signatu 
came  back  and  were  filed  with  us  at  the  central  headquarters. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  presentits({ 
was  made  to  the  bank  or  whether  any  was  made  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  letter  accompanied  t 
resolution. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  impression  is  that  it  was  just  sent  to  tb« 
and  sent  back  ? 

Mr.  Kirby.  My  impression  is  that  the  resolution  was  sent  to  tbc 
in  printed  form,  together  with  the  request  to  give  it  consideraao 
and  that  they  approved  it,  signed  it,  and  returned  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  say  that  the  commissioner  of  agria 
ture  of  North  Carolina  signed  that? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  State  commissioners  of  a^icultun*— 

Mr.  Kirby  (interposing).  South  Carolina,  Virginia^  Marylur 
and  Louisiana  are  the  only  signatures  we  have  here.  We  know  th 
the  commissioner  of  apiculture  in  Texas  is  sympathetic,  but  I  < 
not  know  whether  he  added  his  signature  or  not. 
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ITALIAir  PBODUCTS. 

ITATBXEHT    OF    Z..    J.    SCABAKBIXI,   BEPBESENTINa    ITALIAN 
CEAHBEB  OF  COHHEBCE,  NEW  YOBK, 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Mr.   Chairman   and  gentlemen   of   the  Senate 

'inance  Committee 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  reside  in  New  York? 
Mr.  ScARAMEixi.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  and  business ! 
Mr.  SoARAM£LLi.  I  am  a  merchant.    I  come  before  you  as  the 
resident  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Calder.  That  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  organization  of 
mehcan  business  men  dealing  with  Italian  products  ? 
Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  was  going  to  explam  that,  Senator.  The 
^ian  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  American  association  of  business 
ten.  It  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  1886  under  the  laws  of 
le  State  of  New  York  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  associate 
embers  with  no  voting  power  residing  in  Italy,  the  balance  of  them — 
Jarly  a  thousand — are  American  business  men. 
Senator  McCumber.  Why  the  particular  name — the  Italian  Cham- 
xr  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Sgaramelli.  It  was  organized  in  1886,  and  the  name  has 
mained  the  same  ever  since. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  all  the  members  Italians  ? 
Mr.  ScARAMEixi.  Oh,  no;  we  have  practically  all  the  largest  Ameri- 
n  bankers  in  New  York  City.  Our  chamber  is  composed  of  import- 
s  and  exporters,  representing  Italian  manufacturers  and  American 
wufacturers. 

Senator  Watson.  You  merchandise  to  and  from  Italj  exclusively  ? 
Mr.  ScARAMELU,  Our  chamber  is  for  the  purpose  of  mcreasing  and 
Eunoting  business  between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
Senator  MgCiTmber.  That  is  the  reason  you  use  the  Italian  name  i 
Mr.  Scaramelli.  That  is  the  reason. 

The  opinion  and  facts  which  I  am  about  to  ^ve  you  represent  the 
neral  view  of  our  members  interested  in  tariff  matters.  In  order 
save  time,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  right  in  and  begin  to  speak 
a  few  articles,  and  I  shall  take,  first,  cheese. 
The  Pajoie-AJdrich  bill  had  6  cents  a  poimd  duty;  the  Underwood 
1  changed  it  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  emergency  tariff  23 
f  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  5  cents  a  pound  up  to  the  valuation 
30  cents  a  pound  and  above  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  You 
!)  see  that  we  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Just  imagine,  gentle- 
31,  cheese  worth  30  cents  a  pound  will  pay  5  cents  and  cheese 
«h  31  cents  will  pay  7i  cents  a  poimd  duty.  I  never  could  see 
ij  the  Underwood  bill  changed  from  specific  tariff  to  ad  valorem; 
K  i^ason,  of  course,  was  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  they  did,  because 
en  times  were  normal  20  per  cent  meant  4  cents  a  poimd,  and  that 
*nt  2  cents  lower  than  the  Payne-Aldrich.  Twenty-three  per 
U  ad  viJorem,  as  per  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  means  exactly  12 
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cents  per  pound.     The  only  cheese  that  runs  anywhere  like  tlv 
cheese 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  It  means  12  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  It  mcaus  12  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  cheft^ 
coming  into  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  and  then  ask  me  tl 
thequestions  you  desire,  we  wiU  proceed  faster. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  cheese  that  we  manufaotu 
in  this  country  that  might  feel  competition  is  the  domestic  3w 
cheese.  We  all  know  that  Wisconsin  and  other  States  are  majc* 
Swiss  cheese  in  large  quantities.  To-day  the  imported  Swiss  eh 
costs  to  import  65  cents  per  pound,  New  York  City,  duty  pw 
If  you  add  10  per  cent,  the  usual  wholesale  profit,  it  makes  a  seliii^ 
price  of  72  cents  a  pound.  The  domestic  Swiss  sells  from  25  «b| 
to  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  cheese  selling  at  45  cents  a  pouni  i 
near  in  quality  to  the  imported.  There  you  can  see  a  dmeneae 
of  30  cents  a  pound  in  the  selling  price,  and  I  ask  you  why  we  ne^ 
12  cents  per  poimd  protection? 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  that  the  45  cents  domestic  Swiss  c'nt^^ 
and  the  best  grade  that  you  import  from  Italy  is  comparable  I 

Mr.  SoARAMELiJ.  About  the  same  as  to  quality. 

Senator  Watson.  At  what  do  you  lay  down  the  Italian  importi 
Swiss  cheese  in  the  United  States — ^what  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Sixty-fivc  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  This  Swiss  cheese  generally  comes  from  Swita 
land. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  are  you  able  to  sell  in  competition  ^ 
45-cent  cheese  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELxi.  We  are  not  selling  it.  There  is  only  a  sm 
quantity  coming  in  now. 

Senator  McCrofBER.  Is  it  made  from  the  same  kind  of  milk? 

Mr.  SCARAMELLI.  It  is  made  from  the  same  kind  of  milk  and  ahc 
the  same  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  made  from  cow's  milk  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  It  is  made  from  cow's  milk. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  not  from  goat's  milk? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No;  Swiss  cheese  is  made  from  cow's  milk. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  must  make  a  very  much  larger  pit 
than  they  do  upon  our  cheese.  It  certainly  does  not  cost  more  ti 
American  cheeses-American  Swiss  cheese — does. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  would  say  to  ;^ou  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  iv 
money  than  to  manufacture  domestic  Swiss  cheese.  Switzerland  1 
a  gold  basisprewar  exchange. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  do  they  not  buy  the  American  produci 
45  cents  when  they  have  to  pay  65  cents  for  the  other? 

Mr.  SCARAMELLI.  They  have  to  pay  75  cents  for  the  imported. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  we  want?  Why  not  buy  the  *\je 
ican? 

Mr.  ScARAi^iELLi.  We  do ;  but  is  it  fair  for  cheese  coming  hero  ft 
century  to  be  prohibited  from  importation  just  so  long  as  it  doee 
creat'C  competition  with  the  American  ? 

Senator  Watson.  It  would  be  prohibited  anyway,  would  it  niU 
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Mr.  ScABAMELLi.  Why  ? 

Senator  Watson.  But  you  have  to  pay  65  cents  a  pound  for  one 
nd  45  cents  a  pound  for  the  other;  that  of  itself  would  prohibit, 
rould  it  not ! 

Senator McCuMBEB  (interposing).  Even  though  you  deduct  12 
eats  a  pound. 

xSenator  Watson.  If  you  did  not  have  any  tariff,  absolute  free 
rade,  are  people  going  to  pay  65  cents  for  foreign  cheese  when  they 
an  get  almost  as  good  cheese  at  45  cents  a  pound  produced  in  the 
'nited  States  ? 

Mr.  ScABAMEUJ.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
uported  cheese.  A  certain  clientele  has  been  getting  it  for  years 
ad  years,  and  it  is  unjust,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prevent  our  people  from 
Btting  it  if  they  want  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  American  cheese  just  as  good,  so  they 
in  not  tell  them  apart  ? 

Air.  SoARAMBLLi.  I  tell  you  some  of  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  imported 
I  my  opinion,  but  others  do  not  think  the  same  because  they  demand 
tt  imported. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  one  from  the  other  if  it  were  put 
^  a  plate,  by  sight  or  taste  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  By  sight  and  also  by  taste  you  can  tell  the 
ifference. 

The  cheeses  coming  from  Italy — ^none  are  manufactured  in  this 
mntrv  to  any  extent.  During  the  war,  I,  for  one,  started  to  make 
>ine  Italian-type  cheese  here,  but  we  could  not  succeed.  In  the 
^t  place,  some  of  them,  such  as  Roman  cheese,  is  made  of  sheep's 
ilk. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  not  imported  Swiss  cheese  made  of  goat's 
ilk^ 

Mr.  ScARAMELti.  No;  it  is  made  of  cow's  milk.  I  am  talking  about 
Oman  cheese  now. 

The  Chairman.  Milk  in  the  dairies  over  there  does  not  have  the 
ireful  governmental  inspection  that  it  has  here  ? 
5|Ir.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  they  are  subjected  to  inspection. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  cows  over  there  give  the  same  kind  of 
flk  they  do  over  here  ? 
Mr.  ScARAMEtxj.  I  suppose  they  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  do,  if  tney  are  the  same  kind  of  cows. 
Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  let  me  go  along  with  the 
|ument,  we  will  proceed  faster. 

Hie  Roman  cheese,  as  I  stated,  which  is  made  out  of  sheep's  milk — 
"nng  the  war  we  put  the  proposition  up  to  the  farmers  in  this 
i^try  to  see  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  milk  sheep  and  make 
^l  cheese,  but  we  found  it  would  require  a  great  many  years  to 
^ect  the  industry,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  individual  Dusiness 
['uld  not  have  been  big  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  Some  one 
W  to  make  an  imitation  with  cow's  milk,  but  they  did  not  succeed. 
S*)  we  have  the  genuine  article  imported  from  Italy  to  this  coimtry, 
^fh  is  used  by  those  men  who  are  laying  your  railroad  tracks,  and 
te  are  charging  them  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  claim  that  just 
'  long  as  such  chesse  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  just  so 
•^  as  it  is  used  by  the  poor  laboring  classes — ^because  cneese,  we 
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all  agree,  is  the  next  thing  to  meat,  and  should  be  cheaper  than  meai 
(and  it  is  not  at  the  present  time) — 12  cents  a  pound  duty  is  ratircii 
too  high.    We  recommend  that  you  should  go  back  to  a  8 
duty.     If  you  do  nothing  else  for  us,  gentlemen,  have  the  Fa 
bill  go  back  to  a  specific  duty,  make  it  5  cents  a  poimd,  and  if  jot 
can  not  give  us  5  cents  a  pound  straight,  let  us  go  back  to  6  cenW^ 
the  same  as  the  Payne-Aldrich,  but  please  let  us  have  a  specific  dtitr 

Senator  MoCumber.  This  is  made  out  of  sheep's  milk,  you  say  i 

Mr.  SoARAMELU.  Ycs. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  sell  for  in  this  country  < 

Mr.  ScARAMELLT.  It  costs  63  cents  a  pound  to  import. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  any  better  than  the  45  cents  per  po 
cheese  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  It  is  not  comparable,  sir.  This  is  what  is  kn' 
as  Roman  cheese,  made  out  of  sheep's  xnilk.  It  has  a  different  q^ 
ity,  and  there  is  no  comparison  whatsoever. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  say  that  laboring  people  laying  rul 
road  track  buy  that  cheese  ?  .    " 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir.  They  used  to  at  one  time  buy  it  fc 
the  pound,  and  now  they  buy  one-half  of  a  poimd  only.  They  hsT 
been  accustomed  to  use  it  from  their  youth,  accustomed  to  that  pii 
ticular  taste  of  cheese,  and  it  will  be  a  hardship  for  them  to  be  3^ 
prived  of  it.  So, if  you  can  not  do  anything  else,  go  back  to  a  spccS 
rate,  make  it  6  cente,  if  you  desire,  but  forget  the  present  rate,  whit 
is  unfair  to  our  workmg  man. 

In  addition  to  that,  1  want  to  explain  another  matter  concemii 
specific  duty:  For  the  last  eight  years  we  have  experienced  all  kipi 
of  trouble  in  establishing  the  real  market  value  b^ore  the  apprftb 
in  New  York  City,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  this  cheese  is  cured  fw 
one  to  two  and  three  vears  before  it  is  marketed,  and  the  c 

frocess  makes  practically  every  loaf  of  different  quality;  and  I. 
wanted  to  be  a  sharp  unporter,  could  enter  my  cheese  at  5  cr 
lower  than  anv  of  my  competitors,  and  the  examiner  wodJ 
absolutely  helpless  to  d.etermine  as  to  whether  I  was  wrong  or  ri? 
due  to  the  variation  in  Quality. 

We  had  a  case  the  otner  day  at  the  appraiser's  store.     The  G<' 
ernment  advanced  some  invoices,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  i 
because  an  agent  of  this  Government  in  Italy  cabled  market  val 
of  that  particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  Roman  cheese. 
tried  the  case  before  the  appraiser,  and  won  out,  in  spite  of  thej 
that  you  had  your  own  agents  cabling  the  market  values. 
goes  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  exammer  is  all  up  in  the  air. 
examiner,  perhaps  one  of  the  poorest  paid  of  Government  employ 
can  not  expect  to  be  an  expert  and  capable  of  passing  on  the  v 
of  this  class  of  cheese. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  Roman  cheese  made  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Roman  cheese  is  made  in  Italj^. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  it  is  brought  in  in  a  year  I 

Mr.  ScARAMteLLi.  Not  very  much  now,  because  the  productioD 
not  so  very  big  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  laboring  man  buys  that  cheese  i 
pays  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it  ? 
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Mr.  ScARABfELLi.  He  does;  though  instead  of  buying  1  pound  as 
le  used  to  he  now  buys  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  but  he  wants  that  kind 
rf  cheese;  and  any  time^  if  you  have  any  ItaUans  in  your  neighbor- 
lood,  you  see  them  and  inquire  about  Koman  cheese  they  will  tell 
m  right  away  whether  they  want  the  Roman  cheese  or  not. 

It  is  not  fair,  gentlemen,  that  you  should  insist  upon  a  duty  of  25 
;)er  cent,  which  is  equal  to  prohibition. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  effect  does  the  longer  curing  have  upon 
h»  cheese  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLT.  The  older  it  gets  the  better  quality,  and  some 
theese  is  cured  as  long  as  four  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  gets  riper? 

Mr.  ScABAMEUJ.  It  cures,  I  snould  call  it.  It  has  a  sharp  taste, 
riiich,  for  food  purposes,  is  preferable,  and  none  of  it  is  made  nere. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  have  the  fragrance  of  the  lim- 
)er^er?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  Limberger  is  a  different  kind  of  cheese  entirely, 
fone  of  that  comes  from  Italy.  Limberger  used  to  come  from  Ger- 
Qany. 

Senator  Watson.  The  import  of  all  kinds  of  cheese  is  15,992,000 
lounds,  5,000,000  of  that  was  Roman;  that  leaves  10,000,000  of  all 
thcr  cheeses. 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  I  guess  it  is  right.  The  largest  importation  of 
heese  in  this  country  now  comes  n*om  Italy.  The  next  one,  I  be- 
eve,  is  Switzerland. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  think  that  kind  of  cheese  that 
00  are  now  speaking  of  is  really  competitive  with  any  of  the  other 
wuids,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  There  is  none  made  in  this  coimtry  that  finds 
wnpetition  with  any  of  the  imported. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  woula  not  think  so,  if  they  were  willing  to 
•V  $1  a  pound  for  it. 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  I  do  not  exactly  say  a  dollar  a  poimd.     But  I 
mply  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  made  here  and  there  is  a  big  demand 
>r  that  cheese  by  the  laboring  classes. 
Xs  I  stated,  we  ask  the  specific  rate  of  duty  be  put  back. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  say  the  laboring  man  ouys  and  consumes 
kit  SI  a  pound  cheese  1 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  doing  it  now. 
8<»nator  Simmons.  And  this  duty  you  speak  of'  does  not  protect 
fcT  American  industry  ? 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  It  does  not,  which  adds  too  much  to  the  cost  of 
*ing  of  the  laboring  classes. 

S^^nator  Watson.  Is  there  any  of  that  kind  of  cheese  produced  in 
fc  country  ? 

Mr.  Scabamelli.  Absolutely  none. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  contracts  and  call  your  atten- 
ioD  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  we  can  not  con- 
t^i  for  any  cheeses  abroad,  because  with  an  excitable  market  three 
lonths  from  to-day  the  value  mav  be  higher  or  lower  and  therefore 
*  can  not  recontract  here  in  advance  without  taking  a  gamblmg 
^ce. 
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If  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear  to  make  it  5  cents  a  pomi 
make  it  6  cents;  but  let  us  go  back  to  a  specific  duty,  because,  a/ta 
all,  the  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  imported  cheeses  does  not  averig 
more  than  10  per  cent  difference. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  lemons.     The  Payne-Aldrich  ra 
had  2  cents  per  pound  on  lemons;  the  Underwood  bill  lovernii 
to  one-half  cent  per  pound.     Now,  the  emergency  tariff  bill  i- 
cents,  and  the  Fordney  bill  2  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  very  little  to  say  about  this  article  except  the  staibt* 
show  that  California  is  supplying  to-day  5,000,000  boxes  of  leraori 
against  1,000,000  boxes  imported  from  Italy.  I  am  a  RepuHii'Ji 
and  have  been  since  I  became  an  American  citizen,  and  ejveci  i 
be  for  the  balance  of  my  life;  and  if  you  can  show  me  that  CaJiffnii 
in  increasing  this  industry  to  such  a  large  production  still  t:^ 
10  cents  per  pound  protection  in  order  to  get  a  fair  profit  oui  'rf 
let  us  give  it  to  her — but  I  do  know  she  is  now  making  a  handn 
profit — and  is  it  fair,  gentlemen,  to  compel  the  poor  classes  lo  { 
so  much  for  lemons,  which  have  become  one  oi  the  necessiti^' 
our  table?  You  have  taken  wine  and  beer  away  from  us,  iiu\ 
is  up  to  you  to  see  that  we  get  cheaper  lemonade.     [Laughter! 

Tne  same  thing  applies  to  walnuts  from  California.  Their  indit^ii 
has  grown  tremendously.  I  am  selling  them  myself  in  New  \rt 
City  and  prefer  selling  California  walnuts  because  I  get  10  cents 
pound  higher  than  for  any  imported  walnuts.  Just  imagine, 
cents  a  pound  more,  and  I  can  not  get  enough  from  Calif orniu:  ^ 
yet  the  Fordney  bill  wants  an  increase  from  2  to  5  cents  a  pounJ. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  the  California  walnut  demand* 
higher  price  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  ScUs  at  10  cents  a  pound  higher  than  any  i- 

Sorted  walnuts,  and  we  can  not  get  enough  of  them  from  Calif «^ra! 
ecause  they  do  not  grow  enough;  the  consumers  prefer  the  Ci 
fomia  walnuts. 

Senator  Watson.  And  if  we  sufficiently  protect  the  industry  tL 
will  soon  be  furnishing  enough  of  them  to  meet  your  requiremeai 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  They  do  furnish  them. 

Senator  Watson.  But  I  mean  enough  to  supply  your  demanJ. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  The  reason  they  sell  them  is  oecause  of  tfa 
quality.  They  have  been  able  to  establish  a  demand  for  their  ^^^ 
and  gradually  will  put  the  importers  out  of  business.  We  are  hftvi 
less  coming  from  Europe  every  year.  If  you  think  California 
losing  money,  let  us  give  them  10  cents  a  poimd  protection.  I  ^i 
to  say  to  you  that  we  from  New  York  believe  that  the  million  pc^n 
at  least,  who  live  between  New  York  and  Chicago  claim  that  O 
fomia,  in  this  tariff,  is  getting  undue  advantage,  and  we  believe  il 
up  to  you  to  see  that  we  get  a  square  deal  in  the  East« 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  handle  the  pecan  nut? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No;  I  do  not  handle  pecans. 

Another  article  that  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  is  olivi"  »| 
The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  had  40  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  50  cr 
on  1-gallon  cans.  The  Underwood  reduced  it  to  20  and  ^UV  i 
emergency  tariff  40  and  50,  the  same  as  the  Payne-Aldrich:  j* 
now  the  Fordney  biU  changed  it  from  gallon  to  pound  in  cans,  wlu 
means  still  another  addition  of  10  cents  a  gallon  m  bulk  and  25  omiT 
gallon  additional  in  cans. 
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Olive  oil  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  necessity  for  everyone,  and  par- 
cularlj^  the  poor  classes,  and  is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes. 
alifornia  only  grows  enough  to  hardly  supply  the  drug  stores.  I 
ill  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  the  importation  of  olive  oil,  which 
1  5,000,000  gallons  a  year,  and  California  only  supplies  350,000 
Allons. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  back  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  of 
0  and  50  per  gallon,  but  please  stop  there. 

If  you  have  never  tried  olive  oil,  tell  your  wife  to  fry  fish  in  it, 
nd  then  you  will  know  how  good  olive  oil  is.  It  should  be  sub- 
Lituted  for  a  great  many  fats,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  if  that  was 
ione  your  stomach  would  feel  a  great  deal  better. 
Others  have  been  before  your  committee  on  olive  oil  and  asked  a 
lifferenoe  from  bulk  to  canned,  some  asking  30  cents,  some  15,  and 
ome  20.  We  claim  that  10  cents  is  sufiicient,  but  if  you  can  not 
e*  your  way  clear  we  are  perfectly^willing  to  accept  35  cents  a 
;&ll6n  in  bulk  and  50  cents  a  gallon  in  cans.  Do  not  forget  that  a 
freat  part  of  the  olive  oil  coming  from  Italy  is  packed  with  American 
inplate,  and  if  you  could  see  your  way  clear  m  this  tariff  to  give  a 
)referential  rate  to  the  countries  which  use  American  raw  products 
t  might  be  a  good  plan.  In  order  to  protect  California,  which  does 
lot  make  enough  ou  to  supply  its  own  State,  you  are  going  to  have 
Jive  oil  pay  the  highest  tariff  in  history;  if  you  think  that  is  right, 
p)  to  it.  But  I  know  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  what  you 
ttiink  is  just^  and  at  least  back  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  the 
conditions  were  normal;  and  you  will  make  no  mistake  to  use  that 
basis. 

We  have  another  article  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  is  cherries, 
vhich  had  formerly  been  free  since  the  beginning  of  history  of  the 
cherry  trade.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  free  list,  now  assessed 
at  3  cents  per  pound  in  the  emergency  tariff,  and  the  Fordney  bill 
puts  it  bacK  to  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Gentlemen,  every  year  75,000  barrels  of  cherries  come  from  Italy, 
HJid  only  3,000  barrels  are  grown  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  cher- 
ries coining  from  Italy  are  small  for  dipping  purposes  and  are  used  by 
the  American  manufacturers  here.  Are  we  going  to  put  a  duty  on 
cherries,  which  are  needed  by  the  American  manufacturers,  and  are 
Wft  jjoing  to  deprive  our  poor  people  in  the  summer  time,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Jewish  race,  from  getting  a  nice  cherry  drink  from  our 
fountains  ?  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
*^pt  3  cents  a  pound  if  it  can  be  shown  cherries  are  competitive. 
It  is  a  different  quality  of  cherries.  They  do  not  ctow  here.  The 
iWian  cherries  are  small,  while  those  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
hi^  cherries.  The  Fordney  bill  has  given  some  consideration  to  my 
4t;Cument,  as  I  spoke  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

^nator  McCumbeb.  This  argument  is  made  in  favor  of  the  higher 
<l«tv  of  our  growers  of  cherries  in  Oregon,  namely,  that  the  cherry  in 
Italy  being  so  very  much  smaller,  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
fbm  to  the  quart  and  to  the  pound,  and  in  use  of  a  single  cherry 
uv  the  top  of  ice  cream  or  similar  purpose,  that  vou  get  so  many  per 
quart  that  they  can  take  the  place  entirely  of  tne  American  cherry, 
^bich  is  a  very  much  larger  fruit  and  perhaps  equal  if  not  more  lus- 
»^iuu5.  They^  base  their  claim  on  account  of  the  number  of  cherries, 
the  rery  thmg  which  you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  say,  because  thev 
are  small  they  are  preferred  and  demanded  by  American  nianofao 
turers;  they  can  use  them  to  better  advantage  for  dipping  purposes 
and  even  if  they  could  use  the  big  ones  there  would  not  be  enou^  u 
supply  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 

Going  to  another  article,  and  that  is  tomato  paste  and  luluz 
tomatoes:  The  tomato  paste  in  the  Payne-Aldricn  bill  was  40  pa 
cent  ad  valorem;-  imder  tne Underwood  bill  itwent  back  to  25 percent 
and  the  Fordnev  bill  has  advanced  it  to  28  per  cent.  Perhaps  (p^ 
reason  it  was  only  increased  3  per  cent  is  because  I  ai^ed  this  article 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  and  probably  had  some  weight. 

I  have  a  factory  in  Maryland  which  cost  $75,000  and  I  make  tbi 
paste.  [Exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee.]  This  other  sample 
IS  the  imported.  [Exhibiting  another  sample.]  They  are  both  ti 
same  size,  200  cans  to  a  case,  and  about  the  same  quality  inside, 
can  manufacture  for  $8  a  case.  We  contracted  last  summer  at  Sl< 
a  case.  This  [imported]  cost  $14  f.  o.  b.  Naples,  with  $3.50  dut; 
makes  $17.50,  and  with  50  cents  freight  makes  $18.  I  find  I  do  no 
need  any  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  can  you  sell  that,  or  practically  h&vc  i 
sell  it,  for  $18  in  competition  with  another  which  you  can  sell  for  *> 

Mr.  SoARAMELLi.  We  do  not  sell  enough  of  it;  that  is  the  troubh 
It  used  to  be  a  bigger  industry  than  it  is,  and  it  will  come  back  i 
you  don't  pass  a  prohibitive  tariff,  I  might  say  to  you  that  ti 
flavor  of  imported  is  better  than  the  flavor  of  the  domestic,  due  i 
the  nature  of  the  tomatoes.  There  is  more  food  value  in  this  shdJi 
of  tomatoes  than  there  is  to  the  American,  and  it  has  a  particuu 
taste  which  is  preferred  by  the  immigrants.  They  want  uiem.  nn 
are  willing  to  pay  $5  a  case  more.  Just  so  long  as  the  high  ur 
compels  them  to  do  so  we  do  not  need  any  more  protection.  At  tb 
present  rate  of  exchange  I  am  figuring  the  cost  when  I  say  $  1 8  per  ca^ 

We  also  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  establishing  market  value 
We  would  much  prefer  changinff  this  article  also  to  a  specific  rate  < 
duty.  Before  the  war,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich,  we  used  to  get  i 
average  of  $1.25  per  case  duty;  we  are  willing  to  pay  $2  and  miH 
the  price  1^  cents  per  pound  on  gross  wei^t;  $3.50  is  not  m 
because  while  we  want  to  increase  the  revenue  of  this  country  ? 
do  not  believe  it  is  just  to  expect  that  the  poorer  class  should  p« 
$3.50  duty  on  a  case  of  goods  fike  this.     [Inoicating.] 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  tomui 
paste  than  yourself? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  Plenty  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then,  do  you  claim  that  the  tariff  simply  givi 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  profits  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No;  it  does  not  make  any  profit  for  us  [i 
porters]. 

Senator  WaIiSH.  You  say  you  can  manufacture  yours  for  less  thi 
the  imported  ? 

Mr.  SCARAMELLI.   YcS. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  can  sell  it  for  less  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  raise  your  price  i 
harmony  with  the  figure  the  importea  brings  in  order  to  mtike  s 
that  you  can  ? 
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Mr.  SoARAMELU.  Certainly;  I  understand  now,  }rou  mean  that  in 
harging  $3.50  duty  I  can  raise  the  price  on  domestic  accordingly? 

Senator  Walsh.  So  the  tariff  amounts  to  being  a  part  of  additional 
)Pofit  to  you  f 

Mr.  ScsARAMELiJ.  Yes.  I  believe  in  protection,  but  if  I  can  make 
i  reasonable  profit  I  do  not  want  any  more. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  domestic  competition  ? 

Mr.  SCARAMELLI.  A  lot  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  not  that  regulate  the  price ! 
Mr.  ScARAMELiJ.  Of  course,  consumption  and  demand  regulates 
the  price  of  almost  anything;  but  the  main  question  is,  just  so  long 
IS  the  American  manufacturer  can  sell  his  products  to  a  profit,  why 
should  you  chaise  $3.50  on  the  imported,  when  $2  would  be  plenty, 
md  you  be  treating  the  poor  people  with  justice?  Here  is  a  can  of 
tomatoes.  The  Fordney  bill  nas  reduced  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent. 
Of  course,  that  is  right.  From  25  per  cent  in  the  Underwood  tariff 
the  Fordney  bill  reouced  it  to  10  per  cent.  Here  is  the  article  [ex- 
hibiting can  of  tomatoes  to  the  committee].  It  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  [indicating]  is  the  shape  of  tomatoes  that 
grow  in  Italy.  At  my  factory  in  Maryland  I  have  tried  to  grow 
these  tomatcHBs,  but  the  farmers  would  not  grow  them,  because  they 
said  it  takes  too  long  to  pick  them.  These  are  the  same  size  cans  as 
domestic  and  sell  at  $3  per  dozen  and  the  domestic  sell  at  SL40. 
We  need  no  protection,  and  the  Fordney  bill  did  rightfully  reduce  it 
to  10  per  cent,  but  we  claim  that  instead  of  keeping  it  at  10  per  cent, 
which  does  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  establishing  market  value,  we 
should  change  to  a  specific  duty  and  make  it  |  cent  per  pound,  which 
will  give  you  the  same  amount  of  revenue  and  we  will  be  much 
happier  and  satisfied. 

Tnc  chamber  of  commerce  has  made  up  a  series  of  briefs,  which  I 
ara  not  going  to  read,  but  which  I  am  off ermg  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  with  your  permission,  and  in  one  of  them  is  explained  our 
views  on  the  Amencan  valuation,  which  we  do  not  approve  of. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  you  that  my  personal  opinion,  as  I  did  not  have 
ft  chance  to  discuss  it  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber  nor 
with  the  members — that  in  reading  the  President's  message,  I  saw 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  apjply  American  valuations  on  sncL  articles 
that  are  destroying  the  industry  of  our  country  it  may  be  a  good 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  personally,  I  would  prefer  this,  so  long 
|«  we  dealt  with  justice  on  the  other  side;  Europe  should  see  that 
justice  be  done  to  us  as  well;  and  if  any  one  of  those  countries  over 
there  are  shipping  goods  here  that  would  mean  the  closing  of  the 
mdustries  of  the  United  States,  we  should  protect  ourselves. 

If  the  Tariff  Oommission  could  gather  information  and  submit 
proper  changes  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Senate,  I  beheve 
that  from  time  to  time  in  these  days,  with  everything  upset,  we  would 
t>e  able  to  change  our  tariff  without  playing  politics  with  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  preach  democracy  and  vote  republicanism, 
do  you  not  t    [Laughter. J 

Mr.  ScARABCELLi.  No,  Senator;  I  believe  in  the  protection  of 
•^flicrican  industry,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  in  increasing 
the  tariff  when  it  "has  a  tendency  to  monopoly. 
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BBXBF  07  L.  J.  SCARAKELLI,  NSW  YORK  CITY,  REPRBSBITTIHO  THB  ITAIIAV 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statementB  and  recommendations  with  regard  t^ 
custom  tariff  revision: 

CHEESE  AND  StTBSTlTUTKS  THEREFOR. 

[Paragraph  710.] 

This  chamber  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  hu^ 
which  which  they  feel  amply  justify  their  contention  that  the  present  and  ptopo^- 
method  of  assessing  dutv  on  cheese  demands  revision. 

The  Fordney  tanff  bill  levies  a  rate  of  5  centsner  pound  on  cheese  valued  at  Ua  diu 
30  cents  per  pound  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  aa  valorem  on  cheese  valued  at  30  ceLV 
or  more  per  pound. 

In  the  first  place,  this  chamber  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  duty  should  be  im^i 
specific,  as  it  alwavs  has  been  in  tariffs  previous  to  the  last,  the  present  ad  ^ilores 
rate  having  proved  unworkable.  That  it  ^ould  not  be  more  than  an  all-round  Tk\$ 
of  5  or  at  the  most  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

This  chamber  is  opposed  to  the  ad  valorem  rate,  which  we  consider  difficult  of  appa 
cation,  a  breeder  of  unnecessary  litigation,  and  in  the  last  analysis  working  to  the  at^ 
riment  of  the  honest  merchant  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  ciishonest,  who  hts  qi 
scruples  about  undervalueing  his  wares: 

When  we  consider  the  diversified  character  of  the  cheeses  imported — each  fipecialu-^ 
of  the  different  countries  from  which  they  come — ^you  will  easily  understana  the  to^ 
that  confronts  the  appraiser.  To  add  to  this  difficulty,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  >^'^  i 
grades  of  each  of  the  qualities  imported.  While  theoretically  it  may  be  poasiblt*.  vi 
doubt  if  a  man  could  be  found  expert  enough  to  do  justice  to  such  a  task. 

Besides,  vtdue  is  not  stable,  but  varies  considerably,  and  this  is  especially  m  at  '.<» 
present  time,  due  to  imsettled  conditions  of  the  foreign-exchange  market.  *  It  w  i-: 
a  hardship  on  the  importer  who  buys  in  large  quantities  or  upon  contract.  He  bi.^  <i 
enter  his  goods  at  times  at  the  value  paid  by  a  competitor,  wno  buys  in  much  inff ''  ^ 
quantities  and  with  goods  contracted  for  which  are  not  all  delivered  at  one  time,  but  *j\ 
at  times  compelled  to  change  his  entering  price  on  each  shipment  to  make  nuri' 
price,  which  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  merchandising  his  goods  at  these  ficor" 
with  the  impK)rter  practically  out  of  this  market.  ^ 

The  prices  of  domestic  cheese  have  greatly  receded  from  the  high  leveb  re•<^^ 
during  the  war.  This  is  entirely  due  to  conditions  of  readjustment,  as  the  impnrvj 
have  in  no  way  offered  competition.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  prices  «| 
eventually  arrive  at  a  level  very  near  prewar  times.  The  domestic  varieties  *-ii»  •* 
affected  sooner,  as  its  sources  of  supply  have  greatly  increased  during  the  war,  Tb*  '4 
the  imi>orted,  with  greatly  dimished  sources,  may  be  more  retarded  in  the  decliL*  • 
their  prices.  i 

This  chamber,  in  consideration  of  the  above  stated  facts,  recommends  an  all-n'i!'! 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.  This  would  supply,  as  it  did  formerly,  ample  protect  wo  i 
domestic  production,  and  would  be  beet  as  a  revenue  producer,  as  any  bigfaer  inrr^'.i 
of  duty,  especially  at  this  time,  would,  we  believe,  prove  disastrous  to  the  f  j^'-' 
importation  of  cheese.  j 

LEMONS. 

I 
[Paragraph  743.] 

The  duty  on  lemons,  equivalent  to  about  one-half  cent  a  potind  in  the  tariff  ci  II 
was  increased  in  the  emergency  tariff  to  2  cents  per  pound  since  incorporat4?d  i^ 
permanent  tariff  bill.    Now,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  only  lemons  impd 
into  this  country  come  from  Italy,  which  supplied,  prior  to  the  war,  about  2,<KM<I 
boxes  a  year,  out  of  a  consumption  of  about  5,000,000.    The  State  of  OaliiamiA. 
sole  source  of  domestic  supply,  does  not  produce  sufficient  to  adequately  o( 
domestic  demands.    During  the  hot  spell  experienced  in  the  past  summer  tbif' 
illustrated  when,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  foreign  supply,  discouraged  !''> 
high  duty,  lemons  were  sold  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  from  $12  to  $15  |H«r  1 
Tms  was  a  sad  imix)sition  upon  the  public  during  a  time  when  lemons  are  most  iH«f 
and  most  in  demand,  and  many  of  tne  less  fortunate  were  necessarily  depriveil  > ' 
price  of  their  salutaxy  use.    These  unheard  of  prices  for  lemons  were  due  to  the  *l>'  1 
of  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  the  reauirementsof  the  hot  spell,  and  may  happen  *l 
at  any  time.    With  the  arrival  of  adaitional  supplies  and  the  passing  of  the  ex<<*< 
heat  these  prices  soon  collapsed  and  shortly  after  lemons  sold  around  |3  p>r 
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rhis  ooncluflively  proves  the  futility  of  an  excessive  duty  to  stabilize  prices,  and  the 
iltimate  danger  to  the  tiade  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  involved  in  the  exclusion 
tf  the  imported  article.  This  might  be  even  more  poignantly  and  sorrowfully  brought 
^ume  in  the  event  of  a  failiure  of  the  California  crop,  not  without  possibility,  considering 
t£  susceptibility  to  frosts. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  consider  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  would 
hctate  the  encouragement  of  imported  lemons  under  a  reasonable  tariff,  as  a  protection 
:o  (he  domestic  demand  and  as  a  safeguard  against  excessive  prices.  The  high  freight 
aU*  of  $1.50  per  box  from  California  to  the  East,  which  was  used  effectivelv  by  me 
leroon  growers  in  obtaining  the  advance  in  duty,  has  been  greatly  overcome  by  trans- 
Dortation  by  water.  It  now  costs  about  65  cents  to  transport  a  box  of  lemons  from  the 
Pacific  coast  by  the  water  route,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  there  is  further  a 
XrvAt  poeaifoihty  that  rail  rates  will  be  materially  revised  downward  in  the  near  future, 
not  to  speak  of  the  further  reduction  which  will  be  made  possible  by  the  proposed 
rf>peal  of  the  Panama  toll  act,  as  affecting  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

The  importation  of  lemons,  which  had  contracted  during  the  war  to  about  one  and 
[>tie-fourth  million  boxes,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation,  has  since  shown 
t*»adency  to  recover,  but  in  such  moderate  proportion  (1,419,000  boxes  in  1920)  as  not 
to  r^^present  any  obstacle  to  the  profitable  marketing  of  the  domestic  production, 
while  operati4g  as  a  safeguard  against  any  monopoly  of  the  market  by  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  aomestic  lemon  growers. 

Th«^  unprofitable  character  of  the  1920  campaip^n,  both  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
imported  lemons,  which  has  been  hysterically  seized  upon  by  the  California  growers 
A^  an  argument  for  the  present  prohibitive  rate  on  imported  lemons,  does  not  prove 
anv  abilitv  on  the  part  of  imported  lemons  to  undersell  the  California  product,  as  it 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  campaign  in  question  proved  disastrous  for  all  con- 
<iTTj»*d.     That  depression  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  af tor- war  readjust- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  closing  of  the  saloons  through  the  enactment  of  prohibi- 
tion and  the  temporary  suppression  of  this  important  avenue  of  consumption,  as 
x'nll  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  sugar,  and  above  all,  of  the  cool  summer,  a 
far-tor,  the  temperature  being  of  great  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  the  lemon  market. 
The  depression  in  the  Italian  exchange  which  was  brought  forward  as  the  main 
anrument  for  the  prohibitive  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  enacted  on  lemons  with  the 
••mc-rgency  tariff  is  a  fallacious  argument,  since,  whatever  the  disparity  of  the  cur- 
^'t^cy.  the  cost  of  merchandise  is  established  on  a  gold  basis,  and  will  be  higher  or 
lowf'r  in  lire  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange.    We  may  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  that,  reckoning  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  9r?asonal  average  cost  of  the  imported  lemons  is  about  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Sicily,  to 
which,  adding  $1.58  as  the  expense  incurred  in  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily 
to  Xew  York,  we  reach  a  total  cost,  for  the  imported  fruit  in  New  York,  of  $4.08  per 
\jOX,  against  an  average  selling  price  of  California  lemons  for  the  last  16  years  of  $3.92. 
Uuder  these  conditions  we  fail  to  S3e  how  a  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  lemons  can 
Ik*  sought  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  stopping  importation  and  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  to  domestic  growers. 

In  conclusion,  this  chamber,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  feels  justified  in  respect- 
fully recommending  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  reduced 
ti)  1  cent  per  pound,  or  should  this  be  impossible,  no  higher  rate  be  imposed  than 
that  of  the  P^yne-Aldrich  tariff  of  H  cents  per  pound. 

WALNUTS. 

[Paragraph  758.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  this  commodity  from  2  to  2^  cents  per 
r>ound  for  walnuts  not  shelled  and  from  4  to  7^  cents  per  pound  for  shelled  walnuts. 

This  chamber  can  not  consider  that  the  domestic  walnut  growers  are  justified  in 
'heir  contention  that  they  reauire  greater  protection  by  higher  duties  on  this  article. 
The  Caiifomia  walnut  trade  nas  experienced  great  prosperity  in  the  last  few  years. 
From  an  output  of  9,600  tons  in  1910,  domestic  production  increased  to  28,100  tons  in 
HI9.  Such  enormous  increase,  as  these  figures  represent,  does  not  bear  out  well  the 
''OQCeotion  of  domestic  producers  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected. 

While  it  is  true  that  tne  importations  during  that  time  have  also  shown  an  increase, 
fhi>Y  are  uowiae  so  striking. 

The  to^  imports  of  fiscal  year  1913  amount  to  about  13,331  tons,  of  which  8,145 
«<^  unsheJIed  and  5,186  tons  shelled.  In  fiscal  year  1920  the  importation  had  in- 
'n«used  to  22,391  tons,  of  which  13,639  were  unshelled  and  only  8,752  were  shelled. 
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These  figures  demonstrate  that,  while  in  the  pnst  10  yeare  Catifomia  has  tr^ed  its 
production,  the  imported  show  only  an  increase  of  a  little  over  60  per  cent  in  theahdled 
and  of  about  70  per  cent  in  the  unshelled. 

We  fail  to  see  how  these  fi^es  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  California  producers 
have  suffered  from  competition  of  the  foreign  nuts.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  dot 
besides  the  increase  of  production,  the  enormous  prices  at  which  their  crop  has  be« 
sold  in  the  past  few  years  greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  ^ose  growen.  As  ibe 
imported  have  not  competed  with  them  in  quantity,  neither  have  they  competed  b 
price,  the  California  product  having  consistently  sold  at  prices  far  above  those  realii^i 
by  the  imported. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  these  past  few  years  the  high  prices  obtAmec 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  curtail  demand,  and  the  l>est  informed  men  in  the  tnd^ 
realize  that,  if  this  trade  is  to  maintain  the  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  W. 
prices  must  evidently  settle  at  a  level  somewhat  lower  than  those  lately  prevaiLn; 

For  these  reasons  this  chamber  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  at  this  time,  :t 
being  convinced  that  the  present  duty,  naving  been  sufficient  for  protection  and  n^f- 
hue  up  to  now,  will  be  even  more  so  m  the  future. 

Walnuts,  like  the  other  nuts  in  this  schedule,  are  a  nutritious  food,  and  consumoncD 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discountenanced.  The  unshelled  walnuts,  hk<;ftll 
other  unshelled  nuts  imported,  are  used  strictly  in  connection  with  baking  and  iht 
manufacture  of  confectionery.  They  compete  with  no  industry  in  this  countT>-.  tsA 
are  a  necessary  article  to  the  trade  which  they  supply.  Comir^  in,  as  they  do,  v  » 
raw  material,  and  competing  with  no  home  product,  duty  should  only  be  le\ied  n 
the  interest  of  revenue.  The  present  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  should  be  conffld««'i 
ample  for  this.  Any  advance  would  only  embarrass  this  trade,  curtail  imports,  id/ 
cause  unnecessary  high  prices  here. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  the  duty  of  2  cent*  ]^ 
pound  on  unshelled  walnuts  and  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  walnute  beunchaQ?i>>. 
and  in  case  that  is  not  possible  no  higher  rates  be  levied  than  pro\aded  by  the  Fonbe 
tariif  bill. 

OLIVE   OIL. 

[Paragraph  50.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  7 J  cents  per  pound  both  on  container  is< 
contents,  if  in  containers  weighing  with  the  immediate  container  less  tJian  44  poitt»  J^ 
and  of  6i  cents  per  pound  of  olive  oil  not  specially  provided  for.    The  emergency  un 
levies  50  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs,  tins,  or  other  packages  hi 
ing  a  capacity  of  leas  than  5  standard  gallons  each;  and  of  40  cents  per  gallon  in  oth 
containers  not  specifically  pro^dded  for  in  said  section. 

The  proposed  rates  mean  an  increase  over  the  present  duties  respectively  of  ' 
cents  per  gallon  on  oil  in  bulk  and  of  7  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  in  packages. 

This  chamber  desires,  first  of  all,  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  necessity  i/  • 
duty  on  olive  oil  should  continue  at  no  higher  rates  than  those  of  the  emergency  tr.' 
now  in  force,  which  already  represent  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  duty  ori 
in  bulk  and  of  66i  per  cent' on  oil  in  package,  over  the  former  rates. 

Olive  oil  is  a  food  of  prime  necessity  and  medicine  besides  to  a  great  nuinbt*r  •« 
the  population  of  this  co^mt^\^  many  among  the  poorer  classes  in  whope  diet  ii  ta^" 
the  place  of  butter  and  other  fats,  with  the  advantages  of  the  greater  economy  anci  •* 
hygienic  benefits,  exclusively  identified  with  nourishing,  upbuilding,  and  hea'ib 
giving  qualities. 

The  war  has  done  considerable,  and,  if  not  remedied,  irreparable  damage  to  the  k 
portation  of  olive  oil  into  the  United  States.    This  importation,  which  pre\Tuui 
our  entry  into  the  war  had  been  increasing  annually  at  a  rate  of  from  one-half  v 
million  gallons,  has  since  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  and  is  still  far  from  reovcn 
as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

United  States  imports  of  olive  oil. 

Gallons.  OaU3l< 

1910-11 4,405,827     1916-17 7,^^,U 


1911-12 4,836,515 

1912-13 5,221,001 

1913-14 6,217,560 

1914-15 6,710,967 

1915-16 7,224,431 


1917-18 2,W7.M 

1918-19 4,2iCi.I'* 

1919-20 6.5^U.'.i 

1920 » 4.0TS.M 


1  Calendar  year. 
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The  reaaona  of  this  decrease  are  numerous  and  varied.  Production  has  fallen  some- 
irfaat  daring  the  war,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  olive  trees  for  wood  in  some  parts  of 
Italy  due  to  the  penury  of  fuel,  to  the  lack  of  fertilizers  not  always  obtainable,  to  the 
rai-ages  of  the  olive  fly,  and  to  the  lesser  care  of  cultivation  forced  by  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  called  under  the  colors.  The  available  supply  of  olive  oil,  therefore,  is  lesser 
tc-flay  than  it  was  before  the  war,  no  new  planting,  except  perhaps  to  replace  dead 
trees,  having  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  and,  even  if  it  had,  with  the  slow  growth 
d  olive  trees,  requiring  decades  before  they  come  into  bearing,  production  not  be- 
Qsining  available  oef ore  at  least  15  years,  unless  olive  groves  are  extended  in  Italy, 
which  was  not  the  tendency  in  prewar  times,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  in  future^  even 
b  favorable  years,  an  oversupplv  of  olive  oil  in  that  country. 

AcoordinK  to  statistics  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
tht  olive  oil  crop  in  the  Mediterranean  coimtries  for  the  season  1920-21  has  been  esti- 
mated at  597,0(K)  metric  tons,  the  following  countries  contributing  to  this  total:  Spain, 
210,000  tons;  Portugal,  35,000  tons;  Italy,  150,000  tons;  France,  10,000  tons;  Algeria, 
15,000  tons;  Tunis,  15,000  tons;  Morocco,  12,000  tons;  New  Greece,  70,000  tons;  other 
countries,  80,000  tons.  The  total  world's  production  of  olive  oil  was  estimated  a  de- 
cade ago  as  ran^bog  between  733,000  and  916,000  metric  tons,  the  decrease  in  supply 
lieing  thus  manifest. 

While  the  output  has  been  lesser,  the  cost  of  production  has,  on  the  otber  hand, 
greatly  increased.  To  begin  with  labor,  its  cost  is  now  seven  times  greater  than  before 
the  war,  while  the  day's  work,  which  used  to  be  from  sunup  to  sundown,  has  dwindled 
to  eight  hems.  Then  the  cost  of  material  has  greatly  increased,  the  item  of  tins  and 
cases  alone,  which  was  before  the  war  about  10  centesimi  (hundredths)  of  lira  per 
KBllon,  having  reached  now  3  lire  per  gallon.  Maritime  freight,  which  figured  at  2 
cents  per  sallon  in  prewar  times,  is  now  10  cents  per  gallon.  Besides  this,  considera- 
lion  snoula  be  given  to  the  notable  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  oil 
itself  at  the  primary  markets.  The  result  is  that  to-day  American  consumers,  finding 
olive  oil  out  of  their  reach  on  account  of  its  exceptional  high  prices,  mav  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  surrogates,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  peanut,  and  soya-bean  oils,  tending 
to  displace  it,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  by  reason  of  their  low 
prices.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  surrogates,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fadlure  to  do  the  msual  export  business. 

The  olive-oil  trade  should  be  encourajged  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The 
medical  profession  universally  indorses  its  high  medicinal  properties.  It  does  not 
compete  with  any  home  industry.  California,  the  only  State  producing  a  little  olive 
oil.  and  being,  next  to  New  York,  the  largest  consumer  of  imported  olive  oil,  is  not  a 
UctoT  in  the  olive-oil  trade,  as  it  does  not  even  produce  enough  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, and  has  to  import  laigel>r  of  this  commodity,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
taf^  of  a  50  cents  per  gallon  protective  duty,  of  a  22  cents  per  gallon  transcontinental 
fr<d^t.  and  of  freedom  from  any  fiscal  restrictions  as  to  trade  operating  as  a  further 
protection. 

The  present  total  area  of  olive  groves  in  CaUfomia  was  estimated  in  1918  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  equal  to  31^023  acres,  of  which  onlv  18,801  were 
lieflLring  fruit  and  12,222  had  not  come  yet  into  bearing.  The  yield  in  1919  was 
14.000  tons  of  olives.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  entire  31,023  acres  yielding  their 
iall  capacity  the  total  would  not  exceed  24,000  tons,  an  output,  however,  which 
^U  require  many  years  before  it  can  be  reached.  As  it  takes  about  1  ton  of  olives 
tf>  yield  40  gallons  of  olive  oil,  California  could  not  possibly  hope  to  produce  in  any 
one  year  more  Uian  960,000  gallons  of  olive  oil.  This  represents  only  11}  per  cent  of 
t^e  total  annual  consumption  of  olive  oil  in  this  country,  which  is  estimated,  according 
to  the  importations  for  calendar  year  1919,  at  about  8,302,000  gallons.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  bet,  less  than  one-half  of  the  California  olive  crop  is  pressed  into  olive  oil,  the 
btlaiice  bang  packed  into  tins  and  otherwise  prepared.  E.  F.  Woodward,  a  Cali- 
iorm  olive  grower  and  authoritv  on  this  subject,  estimated  the  California  olive-oil 
<^p  in  1908  at  about  350,000  gallons,  and  it  can  not  have  materially  increased  since 
then. 

Developments  of  recent  years  cause  us  to  view  the  olive-oil  importation  from 
uu>ther  angle.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  imported  as  a  raw  material  entering 
Into  and  developing  industry  in  this  country.  In  the  past  few  years  packers  of  fish — 
^*pecially  tuna  and  sardines— have  used  vast  quantities  of  olive  oil  in  their  packing. 
^ispracticaUy  a  new  industry  developed  since  the  war,  and  increased  cost  of  olive 
^  would  greatly  retaxtd,  if  not  destroy,  it.  Besides,  the  packing  of  olive  oil,  imported 
iQ  bulk,  into  bottles  and  tins  has  grown  to  considerable  dimensions,  gives  employment 
to  manv  j)eople,  imd  creates  a  demand  for  tins,  bottles,  shooks,  and  other  materials, 
^1  of  which  benefits  industry  here. 
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A  slight  survey  of  figures  gives  us  a  vivid  proof  of  thifl.    Whereas,  before  the  vu 
in  1913,  only  about  one-third  of  the  olive  oil  was  in  bulk,  we  find  that  in  1919  thiBbftd 
risen  to  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  importation.    So'  that  to-day  we  must  conadK 
and  treat  oUve  oil  more  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material  feeding  an  industry  he<re  ihAnt.* 
a  finished  or  manufactured  article  entering  into  immediate  consumption. 

On  account  of  the  material  of  American  origin  that  the  packing  abroad  reqmr^ 
the  importation  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  ti|dit  not  • 
competition  but  as  a  stimulus  to  American  industry  and  trade. 

While  this  chamber  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  difference  as  now  existing  in  th< 
rates  of  dut>r  between  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  olive  oil  in  packages  of  smaller  atf^  ti:^: 
5  gallons,  this  difference  should  remain  as  it  is,  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  o.i 
oil  in  its  original  package,  and  to  ^ve  to  the  consumer  the  guaranty  ^at  is  narr* 
with  it;  to  discountenance  the  mixing  of  a  lower  with  a  higher  ^nade  of  oil.  s'.'. 
because  most  of  the  packing  material,  such  as  tinplate  and  shooks,  used  for  the  clii* 
oil  imported,  is  after  all  of  American  origin,  of  which  Italy  is  the  largest  buyer  in  xLi* 
country,  and  for  which  American  packing  has  the  advantage  of  lesser  cost. ' 

If  the  overseas  trade  of  this  coimtry,  built  diuing  the  war,  is  to  be  continuini,  / 
must  be  prepared  to  take  back  some  merchandise  in  exchange,  as  this  countr>'  cl** 
not  expect  to  be  paid  alwavs  in  gold.  To  this  end,  it  seems  advisable  to  encourut 
the  importation  of  an  article  which  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  countries  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  witii  any  home  p^od\^• 
and  besides  aids  in  the  development  of  business  at  home.  Under  such  a  ratei?:r. 
should  olive  oil  be  classed. 

In  conclusion  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  oli\e  oil  droo.i 
remain  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  emergency  tariff,  representing  already  an  incn^ 
of  from  66^  to  IQO  per  cent  over  the  former  rates,  namely,  that  they  continue  *t  4 
cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  4<c 
tainers  of  less  than  5  gallons.  These  rates,  while  ample  for  the  purpose  of  protect^/: 
are  also  sufficient  for  revenue  piuposes. 

CHERRIES  IN    BRINE. 

[Paragraph  738.] 

They  have  been  taken  from  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  assessed  ^^  •^-: 
per  pound  in  the  emergency  tariff.    The  Fordney  tariff  bill  has  assessed  Uieiu 
cents  per  pound. 

Cherries  in  brine  have  been  imported  in  former  years  to  the  extent  of  75,000  barrtt 
These  are  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  for  use  by  confectioners  and  bakers.  Clierr.i 
of  the  variety  imported,  which  are  smaller  in  size  than  the  domestic,  are  not  grrys 
to  any  appredabfe  extent  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  oomp^' 
tion  with  any  domestic  product.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  large  produolinL 
this  article  in  this  country  for  many  years,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  tree  re'ijui." 
many  years  before  it  will  bear  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  commercial  value,  ^^l-* 
the  3  cents  impost  has  been  in  effect  the  importation  has  greatly  contracted  and  sr^ 
have  been  the  shipments  of  cherries  in  bnne  this  year,  greatly  to  the  detrim^cl 
the  American  confectionery  industry,  which  depends  so  much  upon  that  imp.fi* 
product. 

This  chamber  therefore  recommends  that,  if  it  is  not  possible  toTetum  them  to  u 
free  list,  where  they  should  be,  they  should  be  assessed  no  more  than  proposed  b>  *J 
Fordney  tariff  bill,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  li  cents  per  pound. 

FILBERTS. 

[Paragraph  755.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  dutv  from  2  to  2i  cents  per  pound  on  filbert*-  n 
shelled  and  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  nlberts. 

Filberts  are  not  produced  in  this  country  in  a  commercial  way,  so  that  the  i|u««>:  i 
of  protection  to  domestic  industry  has  no  bearing  in  the  consideration  of  the  du*.> 
this  article. 

As  a  means  of  revenue,  we  consider  that  the  present  duty,  of  2  cents  per  pouut} 
the  unshelled  and  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  shelled,  is  sufficient.    Any  nuifr 
increase  in  these  rates,  we  are  convinced  would  curtail  consumption  and  clefeAt 
ends  of  revenue. 

The  unshelled  filberts  are  used  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  while  i 
exactly  a  luxury,  experience  has  taught  us  that  a  too  enhanced  value  eaaiU  v«' 
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nake  them  become  a  luxury.  At  convei^ent  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
ea^iily  sold.  High  prices  practically  destroy  their  demand.  This  has  been  more 
han  once  illustrated  m  the  case  of  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  war. 

The  shelled  filberts  are  consumed  almost  entirely  as  a  raw  material  in  baking  and 
u  the  manufacture  of  candy.  To  increase  the  duty  it  would  only  add  an  unnecessary 
)urden  to  their  trade,  whidi  would  eventually  show  decrease  in  demand,  as  the  trade 
rould  be  forced  to  use  cheaper  substitutes. 

That  the  present  tariff  has  worked  well  for  revenue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  impor- 
tations, from  8,480,118  pounds  of  unshelled  and  1,946,488  pounds  of  shelled  nuts, 
inder  the  old  rates  of  3  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound  in  fiscal  year  1913,  yielding, 
\*3pectively,  $257,588  and  $72,531,  with  a  total  in  duties  of  $330,119,  increased  to 
3».r>Sl,.>28  fwunds  of  unshelled  and  6,970,072  pounds  of  shelled  nuts,  yielding  in 
revenue,  respectively,  $411,628  and  $288,802,  namely,  a  total  of  $700,430  in  1920  under 
th<»  present  rates. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  this  chamber  concludes  that  the  prevailing  rates  are 
:hp  best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  revenue  and  respectfully  recommends  that  the 
president  rates  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  filberts  and  4  cents  per  pound  for 
shelled  filberts  be  continued  as  they  are. 

TOMATO  PASTE  OR  SAUCE. 

[Paragraph  770.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  tomato  paste  from  25  to  28  per  cent. 

IViotr  to  the  war,  the  importation  of  this  article  was  about  300,000  cases  annually. 
During  its  forced  absence,  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  supply  this  demand, 
jiut  the  greatest  output  scarcely  exceeded  100,000  cases.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
iict  that  the  domestic  product  does  not  attain  the  high  flavoring  qualities,  nourishing 
v^lue,  and  color  of  the  imported.  For  this  reason  many  consumers  have  preferred  to 
do  without  it,  rather  than  use  the  domestic  sauce,  which  they  found  unsatisfactory, 
And  consumption  was,  therefore,  curtailed.  Prior  to  the  war  the  domestic,  then  an 
insignificant  factor,  sold  at  $4  per  case  of  200  tins  of  6^  ounces  each,  and  the  imported 
for  about  $8.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  price  of  the  imported  soared  as 
hu^h  as  $24  per  case,  at  which  price  it  was  preferred  to  the  domestic,  which  had  risen 
to  |12.  With  the  passing  of  the  imported  from  the  market,  owing  to  embargoes,  the 
domestic  sold  as  high  as  $18  per  case,  consumption  fell  considerably,  and  never  reached 
over  30,000  cases  per  year.  While  the  cost  of  production  may  have  increased  during 
ihe^r,  it  was  not  enough  to  justify  the  rise  from  $4  to  $18  per  case.  It  was  simply 
ukiiig  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  imported.  The  higher  the  tariff  burden  on  the 
imported,  the  greater  the  chance  given  to  the  domestic  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market,  profit^ring  to  the  detriment  of  the  consuming  American  public.  This 
articl&is  essentially  a  part  of  a  poor  man's  diet,  and,  going  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
specific  duty  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  as  applied  to  prewar  or  normal 
piicQS,  this  chamber  recommends  that  (he  duty  be  assessed  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

This  rate  will  approximately  assess  this  commodity  at  the  same  duty  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  war,  and,  furthermore,  taking  into  account  the  prewar  market 
price  (or  this  commodity,  the  duty  recommended  by  this  chamber  will  approximately 
be  the  same  as  the  duty  which  is  now  levied  on  this  article  under  the  present  tariff. 

CANNED  TOMATOES. 

[Paragraph  770.] 

The  Fordney  tarifif  bill  provides  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  canned  tomatoes. 

The  variety  of  canned  tomatoes  imported  from  Italy  is  the  egg  or  pear  shaped  descrip- 
tioQ.  not  canned  here.  It  could  never  come  in  sufficient  quantity  to  seriously  affect  the 
uorai^nsa  American  pack  of  tomatoes,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  has  little 
^  fear  from  this  imported  specialty.  This  is  true  as  to  price  as  well  as  to  the  quantity 
u)d  quality. 

Cuculatmg  a  specific  duty  on  similar  lines  as  above,  this  chamber  recommends  a 
spfxrific  late  for  tnis  product  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
proposed  10  per  cent. 
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ARTICHOKES,   PBPPER8,   AND  CITHER  PRESERVED  CAKNBO  ▼BOBTABLBS. 

[Paragraph  773.] 

Likewise  artichokes,  peppers,  and  other  preserved  canned  vegetables,  wluck,  vkik 
grown,  have  never  been  successfully  canned  here  in  any  quantity  and  viiic^  tht 
Fordney  tariff  bill  assesses  like  the  present  tariff  at  25  per  cent,  should  also  be  tmtm  i 
at  the  same  rate  of  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pkMUid. 

PRESERVED  PISH. 

[Paragraph  721.] 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  imported  fish  are  assessed  under  parapaph  721  d  110 
Fordney  tariff  bill  at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  jpacsed  in  oil,  and  at  U-* 
rate  of  20  per  cent  if  salted  and  in  inmiediate  containers,  weighing  with  their  c<n^*^* 
not  more  than  30  pounds  each,  and  at  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per  nound  if  in  caqUic-'* 
weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  30  pounds  each,  incluaing  the  weiiHit  oi '  v 
immediate  container  witii  the  contents.  They  generally  follow  the  lines  of  ci^* 
imports  in  being  specialities,  and  as  »«rule  not  found  or  not  much  prodttccd  in  '.K' 
country.  Some,  hke  the  anchovies^  have  not  adequate  substitutes  here.  iH  •'tir.* 
qualities,  like  tunny,  while  good  imitations  are  x>acked  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  njf' 
however,  be  said  that  they  are  not  the  same  type  of  fish.  The  tunny  from  the  P&'r*' 
coast,  while  an  excellent  fish,  has  not  the  taste  of  the  Mediteiranean  and  doe#  i«t 
adequately  supply  tiie  wants  of  those  seeking  the  latter.  While  Hardines  have  b^a 
extensively  packed  in  olive  oil  during  the  war,  they  have  not  succeeded,  bo«et«" 
in  acquiring  the  patronage  of  the  consumers  of  sardines.  The  latter-day  dsnu&d  :■ 
falling  off  considerably  for  these  articles,  showing  conclusively  that  the  discximinacac 
public,  when  it  can  not  have  the  genuine  article  prefers  to  ao  without  it. 

Duties  should,  therefore,  be  assessed  so  as  not  to  put  too  great  a  premium  on  tte 
justifiable  satisfying  of  the  wants  of  this  particular  consuming  public.  The  M, 
packed  in  oil,  is  now  to  be  assessed  26  per  cent.  FoUowinff  our  suggestion  to  mU9 
rates  of  duty  specific,  and  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  as  mpp^itd  *• 
normal  prewar  prices,  this  chsumber  recommenos  that  the  duty  on  fish  in  oil  be  pi^efl 
at  2^  cents  per  pound.  As  to  fiyah  in  brine,  this  chamber  recommends  thai  it  :« 
assessed  at  the  specific  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  excepting  salted  sardines  or  saidsl^ 
which  is  a  cheap  variety  of  fish  not  prepared  in  this  coimtry,  for  wliich  this  chamhF; 
recommends  a  specific  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS,  PREPARED  AND  PRB8BRVBD. 

[Paragraphs  763  and  767.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raises  the  duty  on  these  commodities  from  1  to  2  centa  p^ 
pound,  an  increase  which  this  chamber  considers  excessive. 

There  is  no  question  that,  considering  liie  advantages  of  modem  faicilitieB  enpkn-*. 
in  packing  and  the  vaster  supply  of  the  raw  materials,  prepwed  v^e^l«  can  *-" 
packed  at  least  as  cheap  in  this  as  in  any  country  of  the  world,  even  allowing  for  i^« 
higher  cost  of  labor,  the  difference  of  which  in  the  aftermath  of  war  is  comnarati^i'.  • 
less  to-day  than  it  once  was.  In  general,  during  the  war  the  importation  ci  ibe  aro^  ]«• 
covered  by  the  above-stated  paragraphs  was  practically  stopped  b^  embaigoce  plarv. 
by  foreign  Governments  on  the  export  of  food  products  from  thar  respective  co^v 
tries.  A  survey  of  statistics  gives  us  ample  proof  of  this,  as  imports  of  prepared  ver^ 
tables,  which  in  fiscal  year  1914  had  reached  the  total  of  $4,710,137,  feU  to  f  1.593./A' 
in  fiscal  year  1919. 

This  chamber,  while  considering  the  rates  superfluously  hi^h,  and  believii^  tha< ! 
cent  per  pound  would  be  ample,  indorsed,  however,  the  pnncipls  of  aasesstnir  tt^ 
duties  on  preserved  vegetables,  and  ^nerally  on  food  products  whenever  pr»ctict^> 
on  a  specific  basis.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  always  more  or  less  breeders  of  mimuA<^ 
standing  or  litig^ation.  Many  times  the  honest  importer  becomes  an  innocent  virtie 
The  disnonest  is  ofttimes  benefited.  Specific  duties  would  do  away  with  tlMi 
injustices  and  the  unpleasantness  of  litigation. 

Value  is  a  fluctuating  quantity  and  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  This  is  mow  so  in  it-* 
case  of  imported  articles,  which  are  more  or  less  specialtieB,  and  in  the  esse  el  «h.'  ^ 
prices  vary  according  to  the  prestige  of  the  different  packers.  Another  £aiiU  of  ct^ 
ad  valorem  duty  is  that  it  presupposes  that  all  exporters  sell  and  all  merchants  hrr* 
purchase  at  the  same  price,  as  the  entering  price  is  the  same  for  M. 
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This  ia  &r  from  true  and  works  to  the  detnment  of  the  larger  operator  or  of  the 
hrewder  merchant.  It  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  buys  on  contract 
or  future  delivery,  as  the  entering  prices  may  be  changed  on  each  arrival  and  place 
rim  at  times  in  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  proper  entering  value.  It  increase 
he  bazard  of  the  importer's  sj^eculation,  for,  besides  tiie  danger  of  fluctuation  of  the 
wda,  he  must  also  contend  with  similar  fluctuation  in  the  duty. 

HEMP  AND  HEMP  TOW  AND  HEMP  HACKLED,   KNOWN  AS  "UNE  OF  HEMP.'' 

[Paragraph  1001.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  takes  this  raw  material  from  the  free  list  and  levies  on  hemp 
nil  hemp  tow  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  on  haqkled  hemp  1} 
«nta  per  pound. 

Hemp  is  a  raw  material  essential  to  and  laijgely  employed  in  thp  manufacture  of 
i^i-grade  cordage  and  twine,  in  which  is  required  great  tensile  strength,  of  shoe  and 
iimeae  threads,  in  which  like  qualities  are  also  of  primary  importance,  of  carpet 
VI15,  and  of  rough  linens;  all  uses,  these,  for  which  the  Italian  raw  hemp  has  valuaole 
iaMea  of  its  own,  far  superior  to  all  other  hemps,  that  can  not  be  substituted  bv 
uy  other  fiber.  The  best  twine,  for  special  purposes,  are  made  of  this  material, 
r^iJi  has  strength  and  durability  superior  to  those  of  any  other  hemp,  surpassing 
L«Q  in  quality  and  usefulness. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  this  article ,  representing  a  raw  material  necessary 
» American  industry,  should  be  maintained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  was  placed  at 
^  Ust  tariff  revision,  in  recognition  of  the  just  claims  of  American  manufactiirers  of 
K^e,  twine,  carpet  yams,  and  linen  to  have  it  exempted  from  fiscal  burden.  Any 
ut)'  on  it  now  would  be  a  hindrance  to  American  manufacturers,  and  a  burden  to 
fiencan  consumers,  who  for  special  purposes  can  not  do  without  it. 
.Irrording  to  the  census  of  1914,  the  cordage,  twine,  and  linen  industries  of  this 
(DDtry  alone  used  22,752,353  pounds  of  hemp  and  hemp  tow,  valued  at  $1,861,817, 
tmii  19,724,070  pounds  for  $1,496,125  in  1909.  Of  the  amount  used  in  1914, 
, US, 771  pounos  valued  at  $1,583,354  were  manufactured  into  hemp  twine,  an 
'*:K^8e  over  the  corresponding  production  of  1909  of  8,013,349  pounds,  valued  at 
L'.'n,291.  In  1914,  5,707,668  pounds,  valued  at  $3,409,136,  of  linen  thread  and 
^.^^'.^.628  8()uare  yards  for  $1,765,798  of  linen  fabrics  were  produced  in  the  United 
Ifttes.  showing  increased  value  in  comparison  to  1909.  The  fact  that,  besides  the 
iniijpe,  twine,  and  linen  industries,  with  a  yearly  aggr^ate  output  of  products  valued 
!  1^3,000,000,  the  use  of  hemp  is  allied  to  a  j^oodmany  others,  sucn  as  the  carpet 
idustry,  representing  alone  a  yearly  production  of  $69,000,000,  shows  how  wide  is 
le  nela  of  application  and  usefulness  of  this  article. 

Hemp  was  largely  imported  before  the  war.  In  fiscal  year  1914,  8,339  tons,  valued 
( 11.472,460,  were  received.  Although  war  restrictions  and  requirements  inter- 
f^i  vith  this  trade  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  a  difficulty  in  procuring  this 
Uffial  was  experienced  in  every  industry  using  it,  because  of  its  having  been  requi- 
tb}[^  for  war  purposes,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  again  became  available 
itr<e  usual  channels  of  commerce,  but  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  high  i)rices  to 
^  the  war  has  raised  this  article,  as  shown  by  an  average  cost  of  $666.25  in  1919 
i^iainst  $177.34  per  ton  in  1914,  little  has  so  far  been  imported. 
I^  use  will  onqaestionably  increase  with  the  approaching  of  normal  prices,  provided 
I  Cost  is  not  increased  by  a  ^uty  impost,  which  would  be  injurious  to  many  industries 
it>^no  employing  this  hemp,  and  made  possible  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  duties. 
>  it  caa  not  bo  substituted  by  any  other  material,  its  higher  cost  and  consequent 
^r  oae  would  only  cause  less  efficiency  and  lesser  possibility  for  American  manu- 
f^^js^in  of  competing  successfully  in  the  world's  markets  with  their  products. 
Th'j  chamber  does  not  ignore  that  the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  during 
i»  nr  have  stimulated  the  production  of  hemp  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
If  f^ile  limestone  soils  of  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  in  the  rich  prairie  and 
B^'ODe  soils  oi  Wisconsin,  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  and  basins  of  California,  and  on 
^  :^uck  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mchigan.  Production  in  this  country  has 
^*>^ped  tinder  the  present  fiscal  r^ime  of  exemption  from  duty,  because  the  price 
^^p  has  been  profitable.  Otherwise  it  will  pay  the  American  farmers  far  better 
•  o■^Jw  other  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  tobacco,  giving  better  financial  returns.  In 
o.  notwithstanding  the  protection  at  first  of  $20  and  then  $22.50  per  ton  on  hemp, 
^  existed  in  the  two  tarifiEis  that  preceded  the  present,  domestic  production  never 
'^VHled  a  yeariy  output  of  5,000  tons,  and  was  usually  below  that  figure;  while  in 
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1917,  without  any  protective  duty  on  hemp,  whether  raw  or  hackled,  domestic  jr 
duction  was  reported  to  have  increased  to  about  25,000  tons. 

The  growing  of  hemp  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  because  machinery  haft  hpol- 
about  a  revolution  in  this  industrv.  Hemp  is  now  grown  and  handled  as  easily  i:  i 
staple  American  crop.  The  drudgerv  of  hand  labor  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  I 
few  years'  crops  have  been  handlea  throughout  by  labor-saving  machinery.  F 
viously  the  crudest  devices  had  been  used  in  growing  and  handling  the  crop,  wif 
excess  of  hand  labor  that  made  the  production  too  expensive.  All  this  hhi 
changed. 

The  hemp  harvester,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  has  beconi»>.  I 
other  specially  de\dsed  machinery  now  used  in  this  country,  a  revolutionary  fci-i 
in  hemp  production.  This  machine,  another  American  invention  to  be  proud  ot.  i 
and  spreads  the  hemp  stalks  at  one  operation,  and  it  does  a  better  job  of  sprea^lii^:  i 
retting  than  is  done  by  hand,  as  they  still  do  abroad.  And  while  prior  to  191  r  i 
lifting  and  breaking  of  the  stalks  was  done  by  hand,  now  a  gather  binder  is  use«: 

Central  mills  for  breaking  the  hemp  stalks  and  cleaning  the  fiber  by  efficifiit : 
chinery  are  another  recent  and  far-reaching  addition  to  the  hemp  industr)  T 
breaking  and  scutching  process,  which  remained  a  back-breaking  drudgen  '::: 
recent  j^ears,  is  now  periormed  in  this  country  entirely  mechanically,  eo  iha'  • 
production  of  hemp,  from  ihh  time  when  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  ground  :•  * 
latter  stages  of  elaboration  of  the  fiber  in  its  finished  baled  condition  of  hetnp. !-. 
of  hemp,  and  hemp  tow,  is  performed  by  such  modern  and  improved  labor-^axiL;  i 
chinery  as  to  reduce  the  factor  of  labor  in  its  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum.  l< 
to  these  improvements,  hemp  is  produced  to^ay  in  this  country,  notwithstaii^ii 
the  higher  cost  of  labor,  far  more  cheaply  than  abroad,  where  hand  labor  still  pr<  ••^' 
requiring  a  far  greater  number  of  operatives  to  perform  the  same  work  which  b 
is  done  by  machinery  with  very  little  help. 

The  above  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  hemp  industry  has  not  only  been  tz^ 
tained  but  actually  prospered  without  governmental  aid.  It  has,  in  fact>  t^'.i.u 
a  competitor  of  the  imported,  now  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  aai*  J 
as  shown  by  the  decreased  importations  of  this  article  since  1917.  the  year  thai  'ui 
the  revival  of  the  American  hemp  industry,  when  importations  nave  been  as  fv^'**^ 
Fiscal  year  1917,  tons  9,635,  valued  at  $2,487,477;  1918,  tons  6,813,  worth  ri,:v .. 
1919,  tons  2,396,  valued  at  $1,601,349;  1920,  tons  4,076  for  $1,735,273. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  no  duty  is  needed  by  American  ir  * 
of  raw  hemp  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  as  their  industry,  under  free  tiid*:  I 
^own  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  capable  to  exist  and  prosper  on  its  ovu  m^ 
Further,  that  exemption  of  hemp  from  duty  means  protection  to  American  li^ 
facturers,  who,  by  the  free  avenues  of  supply  of  this  raw  material,  are  cnai»lfl 
develop  the  production  of  the  manufactured  article  and  to  stimulate  consur.jvi 
of  which  the  first  to  benefit  ie  American  production.  Furthermore,  that  the reii.p 
ing  of  any  duty  on  raw  hemp  would  yield  very  little  revenue  to  the  Govenir:- 
$100,000  or  $125,000  at  the  most,  would  handicap  manufacturers,  and  bring  no  Ikci 
to  the  growers. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  reconmiends  that  hemp  and  tow  •>!  h<: 
and  hemp  hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp,  which  does  not  advance  it  further  t.*'^ 
condition  of  raw^material,  be  returned  to  tne  free  list. 

HEUP  YARNS. 

[Paragraph  1004.] 

Imported  now  under  duty  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yam  nc 
than  8  lea  or  number;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  finer  than  8  lea  or  number  uui 
finer  than  80  lea  or  number;  finer  than  80  lea  or  nimiber,  10  per  cent  ad  \ai'a' 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  duties  be  maintained  without  the  in/iTsk 
proposed  by  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  which  would  levy  on  single  hemp  yams  mn  li 
than  8  lea,  8  cents  per  pound,  but  not  leas  than  20  per  cent;  finer  than  8  lea  BO«i 
finer  than  60  lea,  8  cents  per  potmd  plus  one-half  cent  per  additional  lea,  but 
leas  than  23  per  cent;  finer  than  60  lea,  35  cents  per  pound,  but  not  leas  than  2^ ; 
cent.  The  proposed  increases  would  stop  all  importation  of  a  semiraw  Dj»ti*r 
such  as  this,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  American  manufacturerB  in  \woufl  ht\*' 
industry  to  obtain  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Previous  to  1913  yarns  of  this  nature  were  not  imported  to  any  extent,  and  ^ 
over  the  figures  showing  the  importation  for  the  following  years,  it  is  to  be  l«J 
that,  while  not  in  very  laige  Quantities,  these  yarns  were,  however,  im|»orti-' 
quantities  varying  from  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  1913  to  ftbout  Ml^*'^ 
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.000  pounds  in  1914,  and  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  1015-16,  decreasing  again  in 
down  to  zero  in  1918,  on  account  of  transportation  diffculties  and  export  reetric- 
at  countries  of  origin.    In  1919  the  importation  again  started,  reaching  about 
^.000  pounds  in  1 920. 

lat  has  been  imported  is  almost  all  yarns  of  the  coarser  grades  suitable  for  twine 
lordage  making  or  for  filling  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.    The  con- 
iptioQ  of  this  yam  by  the  home  industries,  is  without  comparison,  by  far,  greater 
the  amount  of  pounds  imported  and  likely  to  be  imported  in  the  future  under 
present  tariff,  which  proves  that  the  present  tariff  protects  amply  the  home 
strj'  of  hemp  yams.    It  gives,  in  fact,'  poesibiUtv  of  importation  on  a  very  com- 
ive  price  and  on  a  very  small  scale;  while  on  tne  other  hand  it  is  very  ad  van- 
is  to  American  industries  using  these  yams,  as  this  competition  keeps  the  price 
iust  level  (the  raw  material  being  free  of  duty)  and  assures  the  consumer  of  hav- 
ii^viyB  the  best  material,  which  answers  its  purpose  best. 
Spfjrted  hemp  yams,  especially  those  not  finer  than  8  lea,  supply  a  pressing  need 
IP  American  carpet  industry. "  Yams  of  this  class  are  scarcely  manufactured  in 
'nited  States  owing  to  the  difl5oulty  of  production,  and  to  the  objection  of  labor 
hard  work  necessary  to  their  manufacture.    Some  spinners  have  been  com- 
'i  to  abandon  the  production  of  this  line  of  yams  because  of  unwillingness  of  lalwr 
^k  at  it,  80  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  spinners  in  the  United  States  producing 
^Dd  ot  yams  and  providing  an  insufficient  supply  of  same  for  the  needs  of  the 
fant  carpet  industry  of  this  country.    Carpet  manufacturers  are  therefore  com- 
il  to  resort  to  more  expensive  substitutes,  to  the  detriment  of  their  industry, 
pptuming  itie  raw  hemp  on  the  free  list  (therefore  placing  the  American  yarn 
itaitureni  from  the  start  on  the  same  basis  of  the  foreign),  it  would  seem  that  a 
raniring  from  a  minimum  of  12  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Id  protect  the  American  manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  (also  in  consideration  of 
t  that  the  ocean  freight  and  insurance  on  yarn  is  evidently  much  higher  than 
i^an  freight  on  raw  material)  that  any  higher  duty  should  be  unfair  to  the  ultimate 
Kiui  consumer  of  the  yam. 

Tfver,  it  seems  as  if  a  lower  rate  of  dut^  should  be  advantageous  to  American 

It  manufacturerB  on  these  yams,  as  the  price  of  same  would  consequently  lessen. 

present  basis  of  duty  guarantees  a  steady  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasiury, 

on  the  basis  of  12  to  20  per  cent  must  have  varied,  it  is  presumed,  anywhere 

|{?20,000  to  $50,000  yearly.     If  the  duty  should  be  increased,  this  revenue  would 

kedly  be  stopped  immediately. 

Iv  fbamber,  in  consideration  of  the  above-stated  facts,  recommends  respectfully 
tft^  pn)po8ed  rates  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  on  hemp  yarns  l)e  reduced  75  or  50 
^••'''nt  Icm  than  the  proposed  figures;  and,  should  this  be  impossible,  then  that  they 
;r»^«laced  by  paragraph  341  of  tne  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  (1909)  substituting,  however, 
'  ail  \'alorem  ratee  tnerein  stated  by  equivalent  specific  rates. 

HEMP  THREADS,   TWINES,    OR  CORDS. 

[Paragraph  1004.] 

Tb»-  Fordney  tariff  bill  aoseoooo  duties  on  threads,  twines,  and  cords  not  finer  than  8 
^  !♦!  'lents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea,  16  cents  per  pound 
J  ^hwB-fourthfi  of  1  cent  for  each  additional  lea  or  part  of  lea  in  excess  of  8;  and 
*f  tW  60  lea,  56  cents  per  pound;  but  in  all  such  cases  not  less  than  23  per  cent, 
njf  importation  of  these  articles  has  been  practically  nil  under  the  present  tariff  of 
f<«^«*eni  if  not  finer  than  5  lea  and  of  25  per  cent  if  finer  than  the  proposed  Fordney 
»•  much  higher  than  even  the  Payne- Aidrich  tariff  rates  would  make  importation 
fcxtiely  pTombitive. 

Hii'trhamher  therefore  respectfully  recommends  that  the  proposed  rates  on  threads, 
*w,  and  cords  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  be  reduced  to  75  or  50  per  cent  less  than  the 
1'»^J  figures;  and  should  this  be  impossible,  then  that  they  be  replaced  by  para- 
r*  MO  of  the  Pa>Tie^ Aldrich  tariff  of  1909.     . 

LEATHER  GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  1433.] 

"bu  chamber  does  not  ignore  that  the  manufacture  of  gloves  has  become  an  im- 
tant  industry  in  the  United  States,  turning  out,  accormng  to  the  census  figures 
^U.  3,082,376  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  valu^  at  $21,614,107.  Compared  to  these 
i*».  the  562,018  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  valued  at  $7,920,750,  imported  in  fiscal 
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year  1920  are  a  relatively  unimportant  factor,  importation  supplying  only  ome-fiith 
of  the  consumption. 

The  gloves  import  trade  has  been  hurt  considerably  by  war  conditions,  whidi  hiv 
practically  reduced  it  to  one-half  of  its  former  level  of  1,183,443  dozen  pain,  impa 
in  fiscal  year  1913.    This  has  given  American  manufacture  an  opportunity  to  Rp 
the  gloves  formerly  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  a  trade  which  fu»  labored  since 
war  with  restrictions  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  lack  of  matefiab,  in 
cost  of  production,  and  taxation,  higher  freights  and  insurance  rates. 

To-day  imported  gloves  play  but  a  secondary  rdle  in  the  supply  of  American  oonraiap 
tion,  and  their  fielof  is  practically  confined  to  women's  gloves,  which  is  not  the  prioc 
pal  line  of  production  in  this  country.  While,  in  fact,  76.8  per  cent  of  the  domeck 
production  was  in  1914  of  men's  gloves,  9.4  per.cent  of  gloves  for  boys,  onl^  13.8  p^i 
cent  represented  women's  and  children's  gloves.  On  the  other  hand  practicaUv  SC  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  importation  in  fiscal  year  1920  was  of  women  *s  ^ovea,  and  onnr  t 
per  cent  of  men's  gloves. 

Importation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  a  line  of  production  that  affects  the  I 
the  domestic  manufacture.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  labor  i 
this  country,  can  partly  offset  this  disadvantage  by  more  intensive,  moi^  systeffltfiN 
and  quicker  methods  of  production,  by  lesser  cost  of  power,  by  greater  eoonom)  n 
freight  and  distributing  expenses,  and  by  the  privilege  of  nearness  to  maiket  m 
the  further  aid  of  reasonable  and  not  prohibitrry  duties,  which  are  sufficient  lor  pM 
tection  on  an  article,  like  gloves,  of  ordinary  apparel  and  not  a  luxuiy,  is  well  ab^l 
maintain  its  dominant  position  in  the  supply  of  consumption,  notwithstandinir  M 
temporary  ability,  through  abnormally  depredated  excnange,  of  forei^  manubi 
ture  to  supply  this  market  at  attractive  prices.  Any  such  possibility  is,  hcfVfi« 
only  temporary,  as  no  stable  business  can  be  developed,  on  a  unstable  ezchAnge.  viae 
is  bound  to  recover  from  its  present  depression  in  a  no  distant  future. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  tha  rates  on  eloves  of  the  Underwood  tariff  an 
of  a  prohibitory  character,  importations  would  nave  been  impossible  since  tho 
Now  that  it  is  showing  symptoms  of  recovery,  after  unprecedented  difficultin. 
should  not  be  killed  by  the  reenactment  of  prohibitive  rates  such  as  those  prop 
in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  at  least  100  per  cent  on  ' 
cost. 

This  chamber,  after  careful  study  of  the  fiscal  regime  on  gloves,  b^s  leave  to  f:^ 
hereunto  a  comparative  statement  of  the  present  (Underwood)  and  the  pn)P<i| 
(Fordney)  rates,  together  with  its  own  recommendations  in  the  matt^',  to  vhic>. 
respectfully  bespeaks  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee: 

Gloves  (leather). 


1.  Men's,  women's,  or 
children's  glaoe-nnish 
Schmaschen  (of  sheep 
origin). 


2.  All  other  women's  and 
children's  gloves  wholly 
of  leather. 


3.  All  men's  leather 
doves,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

4.  If  lined  with  cotton  or 
other  v^etable  fiber. 

lined  with  knitted  glove 
or  with  silk,  leather,  or 
wool. 

Lined  with  for 


All  pique  and  prlx  seam 
gloves. 


Underwood  tariff. 


Not  over  14  inches  in 
length,  $1  per  dozen 
pairs    and    25    cents 


Not  over  14  inches  in 
length,  S2  per  dozen 
pairs  and  25  cents 
extra  per  dosen  pairs 
for  each  inch  in  excess. 

12.50  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

25  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

50  cents  extra  per  dozen 
pairs. 

$2  extra  per  dozen  pairs. . 


25  cents  extra  per  dosen 
pairs. 


Fordney  bill. 


Not  over  12  inches  in 
length,  men's,  94; 
women's  and  chil- 
dren's, $3  per  dozen 
pairs  and  60  cents  ex* 
tra  per  dozen  pairs  for 
each  inch  in  excess  of 
12  inches. 


12.40  extra  per  dozen 
pairs  (except  if  lined 
with  leather). 


Lined  with  fur  or  leather, 

94   extra   per   dozen 

pairs. 
Embroidered  or  embelp 

Ushed,  40  cents  extra 

per  dozen  pain. 


Our  noatamttoAmu 


Not    ow    14  ineim 
length,  f  LJO  per  <ta 
pairs    and    H   tM 
extra  per  daieo  pi 
for  each  Inch  in  esa 


Not  ovar  14  laA^ 
ImgOi,  SS  p«  d« 
pairs  and  3!  i# 
extra  for  «ac^  lirt 


93  extra 


40oenti 
pdn. 
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ABOOL8  OR  CRUDE  TARTARS  AND  WINE  LEES,   AND  TARTARIC  ACID. 

[PaniigraphB  1  and  9.] 

Argola  tmd  tartaric  raw  materials,  contaiiiiDg  no  more  than  90  per  cent  of  potassium 
itamate,  are  subjected  by  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
unelv,  to  the  same  rate  as  at  present  in  force  and  contaming  above  90  per  cent  of 
atassium  bitartrate  to  5  cents  per  pound,  the  same  rate  being  levied  on  cream  of 
irtar  and  Rochelle  salts;  tartaric  acid  is  rated  at  6  cents  per  pound. 
The  proposed  rates  represent  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  argols  containing  more 
iutt  90  per  cent  of  potasmiun  bitartrate  on  cream  of  tartar  and  Rochelle  salts,  and  an 
M'lease  of  87.50  per  cent  on  tartaric  acid. 

Algols  and  wine  lees  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  cream  of  tartar,  Rochelle 
kits,  and  tartaric  acid  are  manufactured.  They  are  by-products  of  the  wfne  industry, 
h&  only  available  source  of  tartaric  acid  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  synthetically, 
^srtaric  acid  and  its  salts  are  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  compounds 
ad  Off  food  products,  as  in  baking  powders  and  beverages,  as  mordants  in  the  printing 
i  fabrics  and  in  other  technical  uses.  The  most  important  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
f  one  variety  of  baking  powder,  extensivelv  consumed  in  tMs  country  in  domestic 
read  piAlriTig  and  also  exported.  The  yearly  output  of  the  baking-powder  industry 
Jooe  represented  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1914,  a  value  of 
tearly  $22,500,000  and  an  invested  capital  of  over  $35,000,000,  giving  work  to  over 
i600  persons.  Exports  of  these,  which  had,  like  the  inaustiy,  been  steadily  in- 
•itaaog,  represented  in  fiscal  year  1918  nearly  $2,000,000.  Even  ^before  prohibition 
nB  enacted,  which  cut  off  any  American  supply,  the  American  wine  industry  fur- 
liahed  only  1  per  cent  of  the  world  supply  ol  tartaric  raw  materials.  This  country 
o-day  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wine-making  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nd  cluefiy  upon  Italy,  France,  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  its  importations  of 
aitaric  raw  materials.  Importations,  taking  one  year  with  another  and  allowing  for 
var  or  tariff  conditions,  have  been  pretty  steady,  with  a  tendency  of  late  years  to 
Qcresde,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  past  decade 
Itey  averaged  yearly  about  28,035,000  pounds,  they  have  during  the  last  five  years 
^V{»TBged  30,060,000  pounds. 

^  it  has  been  the  tmditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  importa- 
(ioQ  of  these  crude  materials,  and  this  policy  should  be  adhered  to  by  leaving  un- 
ciiangied  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  argols  or  crude  tartars  and  wine  lees, 
»liich  befits  a  product  the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  its  actual  contents  in 
ttftaric  acid. 

Imports  of  cream  of  tartar  gained  with  the  removal  of  the  5-cent  rate  which  ob- 
tained previous  to  fiscal  year  1914,  and  had  kept  importations  for  the  period  1911-1913 
It  a  yearly  average  of  57,710  pounds.  The  present  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound,  which 
(placed  the  former  in  1914,  nas  increased  importations  to  a  yearly  average  for  the 
uree  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1918,  to  68,556  pounds,  the  large  amounts  imported 
Vb  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  of  812,857  and  764,868  pounds  bein^  due  not  solely 
to  the  change  in  the  tariff  but  mostly  to  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  stimulating 
importations  in  order  to  provide  for  emergencies  as  evinced  by  their  falling  back  to 
a  more  oonservative  average  in  the  following  years.  This  shows  that  the  readjustment 
4{  the  rate  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  has  operated  advantl^^eously  for  the  interest  of 
revenue  and  practically  v^ithout  prejudice  to  American  refiners,  as  the  unabated,  in 
iact  increased,  imports  of  raw  materials  clearly  demonstrate. 

A  somewhat  analogous  course  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  tartaric  add,  which 
from  a  yearly  average  of  149,014  pounds  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1909-1913,  when 
^  tale  was  first  7  and  then  5  cents  per  pound,  increased  with  its  reduction  to  3^  cents 
in  tbe  last  tariff  act  to  an  annual  average  of  393,588  pounds  during  the  last  five  fiscal 
pan,  after  having  attained  somewhat  striking  totals  in  1914  with  848,574  pounds, 
Ukder  the  stimulus  of  the  tariff  change,  and  in  1915  with  820,105  pounds  under  the 
^^^i^  of  providing  for  war  emergencies.  It  is  true  that  importation  from  a  moderate 
^i^^^reaae  in  previous  years,  accentuated  somewhat  in  1920,  when  a  total  of  797,367 
Knmda  WIS  reached;  out  this  is  solely  to  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  foreign 
*^*nge,  which  have  prevailed  during  that  period,  the  only  time  when  it  became 
l^^^le  for  forei^  manufactureiB,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  depreciation  of 
1^^^  lica,  to  seU  tneir  articles  to  any  extent  on  this  market,  which  had  always  before 
Wn  controlled  almost  entirely  by  home  manufacturers.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
'loeptioDally  abnormal  exchange,  foreign  manufacturers  would  not.  have  been  able 
^i  aell  to  any  appreciable  extent  on  this  market,  the  tariff  having,  since  the  war, 
Myod  a  relative^  unimportant  r61e  in  influencing  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
<^omparisoD  to  tbe  exchange,  with  its  striking  fluctuations. 
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The  present  spasmodic  conditions  of  exchange  can  not,  however,  last  much  longer, 
as  they  are  neither  in  the  interest  of  Europe  nor  of  this  country.  A  more  settled  i;.*i 
stable  condition  is  bound  to  follow  in  the  no  great  distant  future,  and  it  would  unqu^^ 
tionably  be  unfair  and  inequitable  to  base  our  calculation  in  assessing  duties  Uy\y» 
on  the  existing  disparity,  which  can  not  endure.  If  they  were  so  based,  upoa  ret'ir. 
to  more  normal  conditions  the  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturer  woul*. 
be  increased  to  such  extent  as  to  work  prohibitively  on  importation,  and,  while  gi'^ur 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country  an  undesirable  monopoly  of  the  market,  wooli  »> 
void  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  destroy  a  sound  competition  that  alone  wcu.l 
idtimatoly  benefit  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  Italv  has  increased  greatly  since  the  war,  labor  ba&{ 
paid  now  for  an  8-hour  day  fivefold  what  it  received  before  the  war  fora  9-hiwir4*T. 
In  the  supply  of  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  other  thaii  tartaric  rav  mitx- 
rials  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  Italy  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  rco- 
pared  with  this  country,  expecially  in  the  items  of  machinerv,  cool,  and  chena^ik 
supplies,  which  it  has  to  import  from  this  country,  on  which  it  haa  to  pay  freight  toA 
duty,  and  which  offset  any  disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  diJ*- 
ence  of  freight  paid  on  the  greater  bulk  of  the  tartaric  crude  material  in  com{am 
to  the  finished  products. 

As  soon  as  an  improvement  in  exchange  shall  have  eliminated  that  the  nuiea 
which  only  of  late  has  made  pK)Bsible*iinportation8  into  this  country,  and  as  90oo  m 
a  more  settled  state  of  industrial  conditions,  both  here  and  inroad,  snail  have  loau 
more  stable  the  present  fluctuating  cost  of  production,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prr«« 
rate  on  tartaric  acid  is  sufficiently  protective  for  domestic  manufacturen,  who  hir 
found  in  the  increased  consumption  of  tartaric  acid,  through  the  enactment  of  pn 
bibition,  a  compensating  factor  for  the  temporarily  increased  imports  of  ihi£  uaea 
organic  acid. 

On  the  contrarjr,  the  proposed  increase  from  3)  to  6  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  »^ 
could  operate  as  injurious  to  the  importation  of  this  commodity  as  did  the  Diitfiij 
rate  of  7  cents  and  the  Payne- Aldnch  rate  of  5  cents,  which  practicallv  kiUfti  ^ 
import  trade. 

The  present  rates  of  3^  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  acid  and  of  2)  cents  per  p^io 
on  cream  of  tartar  have  stimulated  imports  without  visible  prejudice  to  Am«n.i 
manufacturers,  whose  importations  of  crude  materials  have  continued  to  be  equivi ' 
to  more  than  five  times  those  of  the  refined  articles,  and  appear  therefoce  Xa 
chamber  as  the  optimum  rates  both  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  for  that  of 
tion,  and  this  chamber  therefore  asks  that  they  continue  unchanged.  Sfaouli 
ever,  an  increase  be  deemed  unavoidable,  this  chamber  re8pectfull>  recomraid 
that  the  rate  on  tartaric  acid  be  fixed  at  no  more  than  5  cents  per  pound. 

CITRATE    OF  LIME   AND  CTTRIC  ACID. 

[Paragraphs  I  and  46.] 

The  Fordnev  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  citrate  of  Um*  , 
increase  of  700  per  cent  against  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  on  lav  ■ 
terial  necessary  to  American  industry  and  hardly  produced  in  this  countn 

Citrate  of  lime,  the  raw  material  from  which  citric  add  is  manufactured,  i?  4C  . 
dispensable  material  to  American  manufacture,  of  which  this  country  imf*^- 
annually  before  the  war  between  five  and  six  million  pounds  and  to  a  »«nf*"k 
p"eater  extent  in  fiscal  vears  1915,  1916,  and  1917  to  make  up  for  the  leswr  an/.»i 
imported  in  1914,  when  it  had  just  been  taken  off  the  free  list,  and  placed  for  re^*^ 
purposes  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  During  the  two  fiscal  x'ear^  thj* » 
lowed  our  entry  into  the  war,  importations  were  restricted  owing  to  the  no^-*- 
conditions  of  shipping,  so  that  receipts  in  fiscal  year  of  1920^  amounting  to  a*.'"' 
10.500.000  pounds,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  two  prevaous  years. 

While  California  has,  since  the  war,  started  the  industry  of  citrus  by-pn«dti 
its  production  is  still  of  small  importance  in  comparison  to  the  large  amount  o:  • 
rate  of  lime  needed  by  American  manufacturers  of  citric  acid,     in  1919  \hc  »'• 
fomia  production  of  tliis  raw  material  was  reported  equal  to  about  232.000  fk*u'' 
and  that  of  citric  acid  to  about  75,000  pounds,  which  means  that  C^fomia  doi<* ' 
supply  at  the  present  time  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  citrate  of  lime  annuaiU  i 
ported  in  the  United  States,  and  does  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  <'i' 
acid  manufactured  in  this  country.    Even  allowing  for  such  increase  in  tht  oii< 
of  domestic  citrate  of  lime  as  seems  reasonable,  in  view  of  76  per  cent  incrp*» 
acreage  of  now  nonbearing  lemon  trees  coming  into  production  in  the  distant  iuf 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  output  of  citrate  of  lime  in  Talifomia  wtniM 
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Tease  to  any  important  percentage  of  the  supply  needed  by  American  manufacturers 
}  citric  acid.  The  proauction  of  it  has  increased  from  2,102,256  pounds  in  1916  to 
,032,897  in  1917,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  7  to  5  cents 
H'f  piound  at  the  last  tariff  revision,  which  deduction,  while  it  increased  importations 
n:pi  a  yearly  average  of  78,964  pounds  during  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1910-1913  to 
3  avew^ge  of  571,765  pounds  since  1913,  did  not  reduce  the  average  annual  importa- 
i'Ti  of  citrate  of  lime  into  this  country.    The  latter  increased  on  the  contrarv  from 

.'^ly  average  of  6,152,864  pounds  in  the  period  1910-1913  to  one  of  5,867,000  dur- 
us  tJie  last  seven  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1920.  This  shows  that  the  moderate 
^wring  of  the  rate  on  citric  acid  has  not  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  American  manu- 
i<iiirer8,  while  an3r  loss  to  revenue  ($10,435)  has  been  amply  offset  by  the  gain  from 
&♦•  1-cent  rate  on  citrate  of  lime  ($58,670)  assessed  for  revenue  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  in  Sicily,  from  which  is  derived  95  per  cent  of 
Tir5upply  of  this  imported  raw  material,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  lemon  industry, 
I  which  it  absorbs  the  culls,  representing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lemon  production. 
'  harl  to  be  organized  in  a  sort  of  cooperative  form  to  insure  its  existence  from  the 
vinous  depression  that  ruled  formerly.  During  the  war,  which  had  a  depressing 
^ect  on  the  exportation  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  unsettled  shipping  conditions,  it  con- 
'f!TT«<i  into  citrate  of  lime  the  surplus  cull  production,  which  was  somewhat  greater 
baa  mmal,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  shorter  hours  of  work,  at  least  the 
ivefold  increase  in  wages,  and  the  much  higher  cost  of  coal  and  other  materials  the 
net  (iC  manufacture  has  also  au^ented  greatly  the  price  of  citrate  of  lime,  which  was 
sr  Ti  lire  per  quintal,  having  risen  to  7(K)  lire  per  quintal  in  1919. 

I'nder  the  increaaed  cost  of  this  raw  material  and  other  disadvantages  confronting 
fciQufacturers  in  this  country,  such  as  increased  freights,  increased  costs  of  labor  ana 
I  materials,  etc.,  and  considering  that  even  for  a  go^  many  years  to  come  California 
rill  zu>t  be  in  a  position  to  supply  any  appreciable  amount  of  this  article,  we  believe 
bat  no  hi^^er  duty  than  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  levied  on 
ititte  of  lime  and  such  is  the  earnest  and  respectful  reconunendation  of  this  chamber. 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  citric  against  5  cents 
I  the  present  tariff. 

<'itric  ncid  is  consumed  princii»lly  in  the  manufacture  of  beverages  and  effervescent 
dt9;  also  in  some  lines  of  technical  use.  After  the  spurt  in  imports,  caused  by  the 
tupment  in  1914  of  amounts  which  had  been  held  up  previously  in  expectation  of  a 
mil  change,  and  in  1915  by  war-emergency  requirements,  especially  since  New  York 
tpltctid  London  to  a  large  extent  for  the  reexx)ortation  of  citric  acid  to  Central  America, 
he  West  Indies,  and  Far  East,  it  was  only  with  the  abnormal  conditions  of  exchange, 
rtncb  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  has  influenced  importations  more  than  the  tariff 
^i,  that  any  chance  of  business  has  existed  for  impiorted  citric  acid,  a  condition 
r^ch  is  only  temporary  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  exchange  shall  have  dropped 
Bi  less  abnormal  level,  an  improvement  which  can  not  be  too  far  distant. 

I*  would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  also  unfair,  in  the  present  unsettled  and  particu- 
iviy  hysteric  condition  of  the  exchange,  when  cost  of  production  abroad,  as  well  as 
M<*,  can  not  always  be  reliabl>r  calculated,  to  base  rates  of  duty,  which  are  destined 
t  become  permanent,  on  criteria  to  offset  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  country  of 
ri/iii,  as,  upon  return  to  more  stable  conditions  this  would  eliminate  any  further 
■wibility  of  importation  and  give  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  a  monopoly  of 
'  nurket  which  uey  are  unable  to  supply. 

1*'  «»*t  of  production  has  increased  in  this  country  since  the  war,  it  has  to  a  far  greater 
AUtii  augmented  oh  the  other  side,  where  the  economic  changes  brought  about  by 
k  -  Ar  have  been  felt  even  more  acutely  than  here^  in  the  cost  of  labor  no  lees  than  in 
hit  '^  fu(4  and  materials  other  than  citrate  of  lime,  in  frei^ts  no  less  than  in  overhead 
fif»it*«,  without  the  favorable  prospect  for  increased  consumption  of  citric  acid  shown 
IT  In*  rountry  aiiice  the  advent  of  prohibition. 

,  ^e  domestic  induatry,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  labor  enjoys  over  Sicilv 
!»•  »*t.ij  ftfh-antages  in  the  cost  of  production  of  citric  acid.  In  fact,  vrhile  citrus  culls 
•  •  ^ifornia  are  shipped  to  the  factory  by  the  carload,  in  Sicily  they  have  to  be 
^*ij  tn  most  esses  by  animal  traction  at  a  relatively  higher  cost  of  transportation. 
fcT»''jvpf,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  materials,  important  items  of  the  cost  of  production,  is 
^au*  m  Sicily  than  in  this  country,  and  the  wider  use  of  labor  saving  machinery 
1^  <loniHetic  manuiactureiB  counterbalances  to  a  great  extent  the  higher  cost  of  labor. 
^  ^ith  ref<*rpnoe  to  a  statement  made  by  II.  M.  May  of  the  Exchange  Products  Co.  of 
■««^tM»,  TaKf .,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  cost 
'  '•irkingf  1  ton  of  lemons  into  citric  acid,  reported  in  a  total  of  $14.76,  equal  to  a  unitary 
tet  u  citric  acid  of  cents  36.9,  this  chamber  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  reported 
^*^*w  ci  nu\  c.'..^t  p*^  ri;ther  exaggerated,  especially  the  item  of  labor  reported  for 
'  Ij^u  of  lemons  equal  to  f4.69,  as  3)  hours  of  labor  required  for  such  elaboration  are 
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certamlY  not  paid  in  California.  |4.69.  The  unitary  yield  <A  citric  add  from  I  to&  d 
lemona  is  moreover  reported  of  only  40  pounds  wniie  it  is  in  fact  of  43.69  pooiuk 
which  would  lower  to  31.5  cents  the  unitary  cost  of  production  of  citric  acid. 

Under  the  present  rapid  readjustment  to  a  prewar  base  of  the  price  of  dtiic  kid 
the  present  5-cent  rate  represents  already  a  protection  of  over  10  per  cent  to  tbf 
American  mamifacturer. 

In  consideration  of  the  afore  stated  facts,  showin^g  that  the  present  duty  of  5  cfnti 
per  pound  on  citric  acid,  while  sufficiently  protective  for  American  manufacturen.  a 
also  the  safest  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  the  interest  of  consumen,  this  chain}>t^ 
recommends  respectfully  that  it  be  maintained  unchanged  and  that,  should  ai.  i^ 
crease  be  unavoidable,  a  return  to  no  higher  rate  than  that  of  7  cents  per  pouiwi  cf  thi 
Payne-AIdrich  Act,  be  adopted. 

CITRON  AND  CITBON  FEEL  IN  BRINE  AND  ORANGE   AND  LEMON   PBBL  IN  BBJN^ 

[Pan^raph  740.] 

Citron  and  citron  peel  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  has  to  be  importt^ 
entirely  for  the  requirements  of  confectioners,  which  is  done  by  shipping  tbs  ria 
material  of  the  candying  industry  preserved  in  brine.  This  commodity  has  al^if" 
been  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  places  a  duty  on  it  of  2  c«:M 
per  pound,  wholly  unjustified,  as  there  is  no  domestic  industry  to  protects  nnd  *^ 
import  amounts,  tiierefore,  to  a  burden  on  confectioners  and  consumen.  J 

Likewise  the  orange  and  lemon  peel  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  is  the  |wb 
of  these  fruits,  shipped  in  brine,  for  the  purpose  of  candying  or  preaerying.  It  t 
essentially  a  raw  material  reqiured  by  confectioners  and  not  obtainable  in  comoM 
dal  quantities  except  from  the  countries  where  the  citrus-fruit  by-jprodncts  indosr. 
makes  this  by-product  available.  The  quantity  produced  in  Cahfomiar  where  Aj 
citrus  by-products  industry  has  just  been  started,  is  yet  insignificant  in  compsnsi 
to  the  demand.  Importation  of  this  article  is  therefore  devoid  of  any  competi^i^ 
character. 

It  is  important  that  manufacturers  of  candied  fruit  in  this  counlay  should  obtu 
these  products  as  cheaply  as  possible,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  weie  bo 
dened  wiUi  duty.  For  obvious  reasons,  making  further  explanation  aupemoooa.  tb 
diamber,  in  the  interest  of  American  industry  and  labor,  earnestly  entreats  }V. 
honorable  committee  to  return  these  articles  to  the  free  list. 

ALMONDS. 

[Paragraph  754.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  raised  the  duty  of  33}  per  cent,  namely,  from  3  to  4  centf  f^ 
pound  on  almonds  not  shelled,  and  of  300  per  cent,  namely,  from  4  to  12  cents 
pound,  on  shelled  almonds. 

While  almonds  may  be  classed  by  some  as  a  luxury,  they  in  fact  represent » ^ 
valuable  food  product.    They  are  a  nutritious  and  healthy  food.    Thoee  import*' J 
the  shell  find  tneir  utility  for  household  use,  while  the  shelled  supply  the  bakrf? 
confectionery  trade.    During  the  past  few  years,  when  prices  soarea  considersMy 
demand  was  greatly  curtailed,  showing  conclusively  that  this  article  can  not  ei 
more  than  a  reasonable  impost.    Any  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  alnhr 
can  not  fail  to  do  immeasurable  damage  to  their  consumption .    The  California  cctr 
has  grown  to  considerable  proportions,  the  1919  crop,  which  was  the  larpcpt  f^' 
recorded,  being  estimated  at  7,250  tons.    This  is  ample  proof  that  domestic  \^u**^ 
tion  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  present  tariff  rates,  which  have  in  no  way  n»:»rl 
the  development  of  this  industry  in  thaj;  State.    In  the  same  year  1919^20  impcrift' 
of  almonds  unshelled  amounted' to  only  3,700  tons,  while  that  of  the  shelled  amour* 
to  over  13,000  tons. 

While  the  importation  has  shown  increase,  it  has  been  gradual.  e«HM»c*iftll}  i 
unshelled  almonds.  The  shelled  has  sh own  the  most  striking  increase,  haviiif  dov)^  I« 
since  1913.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  shelled  nuts  are  not  an  indus^^  here,  anti  tJ 
trade  which  it  supplies,  the  bakery  and  confectionery,  have  shown  trciRin '  ' 
expansion  durine  that  period. 

The  more  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  of  California  unshelled  almonda  f  coai\  ir* 
with  the  imported  shows  conclusively  that  the  California  production  hail  little  t' 
from  the  competition  of  the  imported.  The  present  duty  of  3  cents  a  pounii  n-^' 
sents  about  one-fifth  of  the  value,  and  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  any  pTot^jciKm 
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As  to  the  relative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  there  is  no  widespread  differ- 
ace.  Almonda,  being  an  arboreal  crop,  do  not  require  the  amount  of  manual  labor 
eceseaiy  to  field  crops.  In  this  country  there  is  the  special  advantage  that  whatever 
to  is  required,  such  as  tillage  and  spiaying,  is  performed  by  labor-saving  machinery. 
he  orchards  in  California,  bein^  but  comparatively  recently  planted,  have  the 
ivantage  of  the  higher  imitary  yield  of  trees  in  the  prime  of  life.  Further,  of  the 
jater  economy  in  the  cost  of  production,  through  scientific  planting  and  proper  care 
tniltivation. ' 

The  allied  unproportion  of  the  duty  between  shelled  and  unshelled  almonds  is 
Btilied  bv  the  reason  that  the  shelled  are  to  a  great  extent  a  raw  material  necessury 
»one  of  the  largest  and  most  thri^dng  American  industries,  the  candy  trade.  While 
i«  uQihelled  may  compete  with  the  foreign  for  the  choice  of  the  housewife,  there  is 
:>  fear  of  competition  to  domestic  production  from  imported  shelled  almonds. 
In  rondusion  this  chamber  earnestly  recommends  that  if  it  is  not  possible  to  main- 
HD  the  present  rates  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  and  4  cents  per  pound  on 
lelled  almonds,  which  have  worked  well  both  for  revenue  and  protection,  no  higher 
9ties  be  enacted  than  4  cents  per  pound  on  almonds  with  the  shell  and  6  cents  per 
innd  on  the  shelled. 

MACARONI,  yERMICELLI,   AND  ALL  SIMILAR  PREPARATIONS. 

[Paragraph  726.] 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  1)  cents  per  pound  on  macaroni  and 
ttilar  prepamtions.  This  chamber  desires  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee 
le  following  evidence,  showing  that  this  duty  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
idnoert  advisable  for  revenue. 

Is  this  endeavor  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  conditions  of  the  macaroni  trade, 
pt^Hog  both  importation  and  production  in  this  country,  as  they  were  before  and 
kring  the  war,  and  as  they  are  now. 

The  industry  of  alimentaiy  pastes,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  iniportant  of 
*ly.  had  greatly  developed  prior  to  the  war,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Genoa  and 
Qjee,  wmch  enjoy  a  traditional  reputation  in  this  trade.  The  export  trade  of 
uiin  macaroni  hiad  reached  in  1913  a  total  of  156,000,000  pounds  equal  to  7,099,000 
ixes,  5,000,000  boxes  alone  being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Frrim  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Italy  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  as  far  as  the  export  of 
tntom  IS  concerned,  owing  to  the  embargo  placed  on  this  essential  article  of  food. 
Bpiived  of  this  source  of  supply,  the  American  market  was  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
iBstion  of  the  domestic  producers.  To  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  they  have 
hen  freely  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Aside  from  the  increased  production, 
» to  the  Btimnlus  of  necessity,  they  vastly  improved  the  quality  of  their  product. 
Excellent  macaroni  is  made  to-day  in  this  country,  and  while  the  imported  macaroni 
Kild  still  enjoy  a  preference  with  many,  there  is  really  no  great  difference  in  their 
cparative  intrinsic  quality.  Of  course,  advantages  of  ages  of  experience,  of  natiiral 
^  climatic  conditions,  of  water,  etc.,  can  not  be  easily  overcome,  and  in  the  last 
^7^  the  perfection  attained  by  &e  Italian  product,  when  made  entirely  of  semola, 
ill  ^ver  enjoy  the  advantage  that  always  goes  to  an  article  admittedly  known  as 
*»nal"  or  ''genuine."    In  conclusion,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  some  of 

*  ^<8t  brands  of  domestic  macaroni  will  suffer  much  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
**^i.  At  any  rate  not  at  the  present  time,  when  the  imported  macaroni  is  manu- 
•tuwd  with  only  75  per  cent  semola,  while  the  domestic  is  made  entirely  of  semola. 
Ve  speak  particularly  of  the  future.  For  the  present  the  home  producers  need 
^  30  fear  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  for 
My  to  again  become  a  factor  in  this  market.  In  the  first  place  Italy  has  suffered 
•^^  bardships  during  the  war,  and  is  still  suffering  to-day  from  lack  of  wheat.  She 
Huced  less  than  two-thirds  of  her  own  wants  of  this  staple,  and  the  balance  she 

*  t'l  import,  at  enormous  sacrifices,  mostly  from  this  country.  These  sacrifices 
^jnade  especially  acute  at  present,  due  to  the  disparity  of  her  money,  and  on  the 
^j^jH  nothing  has  as  yet  appesured  that  mi^ht  ameliorate  these  conditions.  How 
J  ifl  be  expected  that  Italy  can  buy  wheat  in  the  United  States,  bring  it  to  Italy, 
w  ^emrn  it  to  us  manufactured  into  macaroni  at  a  price  that  will  compete  with 
^e«ic  production?    For,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  the  money  exchange  and 

*  •dded  fre^it,  which  increased  since  the  war  from  four  to  five  times,  it  must  be 
•ni>Tledgj(Bd  that  Uie  cost  of  manufacture  has  greatly  advanced  in  Italy  from  the 
**"*?  period.  Wages  have  advanced  many  times  over.  All  materials  used,  as 
*• « ibe  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  properties  and  plants,  show  a  corresponding  increase, 

<  ^t  the  Italian  macaroni  manufacturer  to-day  is  working  under  multiple  disad- 
p^*^  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  in  the  augmentCKi  cost  of  wheat,  in  the 
"Weed  ooet  of  labor  and  in  higher  overhead  expenses. 
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What  further  proof  is  needed  that  she  can  not  become  a  factor  than  the  nznificsat 
fact  that  the  export  of  macaroni  from  Italy,  against  a  corresponding  import  of  wbe^t 
has  now  been  })ermitted  for  some  time,  and  during  this  period  but  a  few  tiifling  sbi|h 
ments  have  arrived  in  this  country,  and  these  were  offered,  on  the  average,  at  a  fifui* 
50  to  60  cents  per  box  higher  than  the  domestic? 

We  feel  justified  in  stating  that  macaroni  can  to-day  be  produced  cheaper  io  t^ 
United  States  than  in  Italy. 

A  few  figures  will  clearly  demonstrate  this  fact,  tog[ether  with  the  absolute  imp^ - 
bility  for  Italian  paste  to  comx>ete  with  the  domestic  product.  Italian  nucamiii  i 
offered  to-day  at  52.50  lire  per  box  of  22  pounds  f.  o.  b.  loading  port»  which  it  in 
rate  of  exchange  of  say  25  lire,  is  equivalent  to  $2.10  per  box.  Adding  for  freAi 
16  cents,  insurance  2  cents,  duty,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  22  cents,  we  have  a  tot«I  cr^ 
of  imported  macaroni  of  $2.50  per  box,  deliverea  in  New  York. 

Domestic  macaroni,  selling  to-day  at  the  rate  of  $1.70  per  box  of  20  pounds,  laansh 
at  an  equivalent  of  $1.87  per  box  of  22  poimds,  shows  an  advantage  in  price  of  »*ir» 
thing  like  63  cents,  thus  proving  that  the  present  duty  is  amply  protective  for  dninet<i< 
manu&cture. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  domestic  macaroni,  manufactured  as  it  is  wit':  » 
semola,  has  an  easy  advantage  at  present  over  the  imported,  not  only  in  the  pn^ 
but  also  in  the  quality,  which  for  tne  time  being  is  better  in  the  case  of  the  dome^ 
article. 

When  the  foreign  macaroni  shall  again  be  made  with  100  per  cent  semola,  it4  r*i 
will  necessarily  increase  in  proportion,  thus  showing  even  a  greater  disadvanus?  |j 
comparison  with  the  domestic  article  from  the  standpoint  of  competition,  wUidi  v^ 
be  entirely  out  of  question. 

In  prewar  days,  such  as  in  fiscal  year  1914,  imported  macaroni  sold  in  New  York  im 
$1.35  to  $1.45  per  box  of  22  pounds,  against  77  cents  to  $1.10  for  the  domestic  pK«ii;ii 
These  prices  show  that  even  before  the  war  domestic  paste  had  the  advantti^'  ^ 
cent  per  pound  in  the  price,  which  we  believe  ample  protection  for  such  an  essezr.*^ 
article  of  food  as  macaroni.  Long  before  that  time  the  domestic  macaroni  inti"^ 
had  experienced  conditions  favorable  to  a  substantial  development,  later  realized 
a  far  greater  extent  under  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  is  to-da^  practically  master  of  the  supply  of  this  &ni« 
to  American  consumers,  and  not  only  in  absolute  control  of  the  market  of  this  coana; 
but  also  on  the  way  to  become  a  formidable  factor  of  competition  against  foreign  nitf 
facturers  in  the  export  trade,  a  rdle  this  with  which  it  was  not  identified  befoK  'J 
war. 

Many  are  the  new  and  large  factories  that  have  come  into  existence  since  the  ^ 
besides  those  that  were  already  doing  a  prosperous  business  before.  Domestic  h 
duction  has  increased  enormously,  and  has  firmly  gained  the  patronage  of  cu5tan< 
formerly  using  foreign  macaroni,  and  domestic  manufacturers  are  more  than  a>>!f 
maintain  and  further  develop  this  important  trade. 

It  is  very  problematical,  therefore,  whether,  even  when  the  Russian  granar>  'u 
have  opened  again  to  foreign  manufacturers — and  God  knows  how  far  that  m&v  V 
they  will  again  be  able  to  recover  a  part  of  the  position  they  formerly  held  oa  0, 
market,  and  this  because  of  the  man>r  disadvantages  that  Uiey  have  to  ov(^^«^ 
which  practically  excludes  such  possibility. 

As  before  stated,  Italian  macaroni  is  not  likely  to  ever  attain  the  important  p^'*- 
once  enjoyed  in  our  market.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  duty  shomd  be  »e^-'' 
to  provide  revenue  without  discouraging  or  prohibiting  entirely  the  importation 
it  would  be  absolutely  unfair  to  prevent  certain  elements  with  a  preferred  tasti"  if^  • 
imported  article  from  satisfying  their  wants  or  to  further  encumoer  an  industr>  *^ 
has  already  suffered  so  much  from  the  dire  conseciuences  of  war. 

This  chamber  is  firmly  convinced  that  any  addition  to  the  proposed  rate  of  14  ^ « 

eer  pound  would  be  an  added  burden  that  the  imported  macaroni,  already  cn.« 
anoicapped,  could  not  endure,  and  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  purpc*- 
protection  and  unadvisable  for  revenue. 

This  chamber  would  consider  unjust  that  a  trade  built  up  after  many  years  d  :*. 
work,  and  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  through  force  of  war  ciix'umflrAL.| 
should  be  further  discriminated  against. 

Sentiment,  we  appreciate,  has  no  place  in  tariff  making,  but  who  amoi^t  ii»  ^  ' 
not  r^et  the  passing  of  real  Italian  spaghetti,  the  pioneers  who  introduced  to  ii<  "^ 
table  delight? 

This  chamber  therefore  most  respectfully  recommends  that  the  duty  on  mu*- 
be  continued  at  its  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  that,  if  an  incrects^  \t 
voidable,  it  be  not  raised  more  than  at  U  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed  by  the  roci.i 
tkriffbiU.  7  K     F"       »      1*    t—  1 
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CATTLE. 

[Paragraph  701.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.   A.  HAPPER,  EL  PASO,  TEX.,   REPRESENTING 
AKERICAN  CATTLE  GROWERS  OF  ICEXICO. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  name  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Happeb.  J.  A.  Happer,  El  raso,  Tex.  I  also  represent  Mr. 
PackaM,  who  could  not  get  here  in  time.  He  wired  me  to  represent 
film.    Mr.  Sheahan  was  here  this  morning,  but  had  to  leave. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  this  matter  in  a  written  statement 
of  one  page,  addressed  to  you  gentlemen,  which  is  as  follows: 

We  represent  the  Association  of  American  Cattle  Growers  of  Mexico,  that  owns  ap- 
pruximately  8,512,000  acres  of  land  in  Mexico,  valued  conservatively  at  $2  per  acre, 
unofunting  to  $17,024,000;  also  95,000  head  of  stock  cattle,  valued  at  $25  per  head, 
imountin^  to  $2,375,000;  the  total  investment  being  $19,399,000. 

V\  e  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  some  fibres  and  statements  wherein  we 
hope  to  show  tnat  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  as  well  as 
tn  the  interest  of  the  cattle  producers,  that  stock  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  should 
Cfime  in  duty  free. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  in  1900,  there  were  50,583,777  head  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1920  there  were  only 
3J.424,458.  a  shrinkage  of  15,159,319. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  For  the  American  Cattle  Growers  of  Mexico. 

Id  the  same  period  of  time  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
77,256,630  in  1900  to  107,436,441  in  1920  (Stat.  Abs.  U.  S.,  p.  32),  an  increase  of  30,- 
177,811.  Should  this  shrinkage  continue  in  the  next  20  years  at  the  same  ratio, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  beef  for  people  in  moderate  circumstances  will  be  exceedingly 
expensive  and  scarce. 

We  quote  the  following  from  The  Producer,  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association  (p.  10,  vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  June,  1921): 

''That  there  has  be^n  a  great  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  is  abundantly 
goved  by  the  census  figures,  and  is  fully  corroborated  b^r  the  depleted  ranges  of  the 
West.  This  shortage  should  become  more  evident  later  in  the  year.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  some  liquidations  in  dairy  cattle  on  account  of  improfitable  prices  for 
<iAiry  products,  and  this  will  to  some  extent  increase  the  meat  supply.  But,  on  the 
▼hole,  prospects  for  the  beef  producer  seem  brighter  than  for  some  time.  For  sev- 
eral yeaiB  he  has  been  confronted  with  a  buyer's  market.  Now  the  situation  prom- 
iBea  a  change,  and  the  seller  should  hold  the  whip  hand/' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found  the  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  such  a  precarious  condition  that,  after  consultation  with  cattle- 
aien,  bankers,  and  Treasury  officials,  he  arranged  with  various  bankers  in  the  United 
^Utes  for  a  fond  of  $50,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  cattle  raisers  on  long  time,  to  save  this 
iaduatry. 

The  stock  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  that  have  come  into  this  country  in  recent 
/e&is—or  that  will  come  into  the  country  in  the  future — all  go  to  pastures  or  feed  lots 
to  be  finished  for  our  beef  markets  and  consume  the  siurpius  farm  products  of  this 
'^ountry. 

Gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  add  this,  that  for  the  last  five  years 
tliey  have  had  droughts  in  what  we  call  the  stock  ranges  in  the 
West.  They  have  come  intermittently  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the 
N^orthwest.  When  we  had  a  drought  in  the  Southwest  they  might 
bave  grass  in  the  Northwest,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  ranges  in  our 
pari  of  the  country  are  depleted.  We  want  the  chance,  when  the 
ranges  are  such  that  we  can  not  raise  stock  cattle  for  feeding,  to 
move  them  back  and  forth  across  the  lines,  or  to  import  them  from 
Mexico  or  Canada  or  wherever  it  is  necessary. 
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The  importations  of  stock  cattle  for  this  purpose  are  infiniieanul 
to  what  is  used  in  this  country  for  diflferent  purposes,  and  we  bdieTe 
that  if  younger  cattle  can  be  brought  into  this  country  without  a 
duty,  these  cattle  under  2  years  of  age — ^we  do  not  mean  beef  CAttle— 
it  will  be  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  the  entire  countni. 
but  to  the  stockmen  themselves  m  the  West. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  would  be  very  glad. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  not  very  many  that  would  come  ove 
from  Mexico,  are  there  ?  > 

Mr.  Happer.  Very  few;  very  few  from  Mexico  and  not  very  maiiyl 
from  Canada  of  stock  cattle. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  those  less  than  2  years  of  age. 

Mr.  ELA.PPER.  Less  than  2  years  old 'I  am  speaking  of.  That  a 
all  we  ask  with  reference  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  would  not  be  very  many  that  would  com^ 
in,  anyhow,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No;  not  many. 

(The  witness  submitted  the  following  statement:) 


Beef  cattle  on  farms  ^  1920. 


Alabama 322, 434 

Arizona 768, 197 

Arkansas 345,806 

Calif  omia 1, 229, 086 

Colorado 1, 434, 423 

Connecticut 11,025 

Delaware 1, 752 

District  of  Columbia 19 

Florida 518, 350 

Georgia 478, 940 

Idaho 512, 512 

IlHnois 1,292,778 

Indiana 599,694 

Iowa 3,048,198 

Kansas 2,975,390 

Kentucky 433, 659 

Louisiana 487, 709 

Maine 33, 475 

Maryland 53, 666 

Massachusetts 10,089 

Michigan 332,859 

Minnesota 940, 842 

Mississippi 461,241 

Missouri 1, 714, 894 

Montana 1, 057, 418 

Nebraska 2, 470, 779 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewMexico 1, 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 1, 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 1, 

Tennessee 

Texas 4. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^n 

West  Vii^ginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


332/31 

is/r 

6.:i 

23:,  M 
63.  ^^ 

182 

674, 

5«  f . 

265,7 

570 

249 
1, 

UT. 

81S 

4W. 

767,5' 

397 
14.3 

403. « 

193  5 

332,4 

6US 


Total 35,424.4 


STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  E.  WI8WALL,  GANANSA,  8OK0BA* 
MEXICO,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  CANANEA  CATTUS  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Cananea,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Wiswall.  I  am  a  cattle  raiser. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Wiswall.  Yes,  sir;  my  family  lives  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  point  do  you  want  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Wiswall.  I  want  to  speak  on  the  tariff  on  hve  catUe. 
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The  CHAiBifAN.  And  advocate  a  higher  duty  or  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  I  want  to  try  to  get  a  lower  duty  on  some  classes  of 
attle. 

The  Chatrman.  What  State  do  you  come  from  originally  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  am  a  native  of  Illinois;  I  vote  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  I  have  been  residmg  there  20  years. 

The  Chairican.  You  run  a  lai^e  business  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  Cananea  Cattle  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  I  am  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  much  of  an  interest  in  the  company 
fiwell? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  my  wife  and  her  children, 
ny  stepchildren. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  vote  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  I  vote  in  Arizona.  That  was  my  last  residence  in 
he  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  land  do  you  own  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix-  We  own  425,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  there  all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  Practically,  Senator;  I  am  there  probably  75  per 
eat  of  the  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  head  of  cattle  have  you  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  Thirty-five  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  where  is  your  market  ? 

ilr.  WiswAix.  All  over  the  United  vStates,  principally  in  the 
iorUiwestem  States;  also  in  California  to  a  large  extent. 

S(»nator Smoot.  Feeders? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Feeders,  practically  exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

ifr.  WiswAix.  I  also  represent,  as  vice  president,  the  Association 
f  American  Cattlemen  of  Mexico.  There  are  not  very  many  of  us 
tft.  Our  association  consists  of  about  25  men.  We  have  lots  of 
U)d  and  nbt  very  many  cattle.  The  ownership  represents,  I  believe, 
^^t  8,500,000  acres  and  only  95,000  head  of  cattle.        « 

The  Chai^jcan.  Do  they  own  these  lands  outright  or  only  grazing 
iftTileg^l 

Mr.  WwwAix.  They  own  them  outright,  sir.  But  the  lands 
^torally  are  capable  of  carrying  many  more  cattle  than  they  do  at 
wppesent  time.     I  have  also  told  you  whom  I  represent  personally* 

We  have  been  importing  cattle  into  the  United:  States  for  the  last 
l>  years.  You  will  recall  that  under  the  Dingley  and  Payne-Aldrich 
*^  laws  catUe  were  dutiable,  under  1  year  of  age  at  $2  per  head; 
^ttie  up  to  a  valuation  of  $14  per  head  paid  $3.75  per  head  and  over 
I  valuation  of  $14  per  head  paid  27.5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
^ontered  two  dimculties  in  the  application  of  this  law.  In  the 
^t  place,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  m  the  world  of  telling  when  a 
^  IS  12  months  of  age.    A  well-grown  calf  11  months  old  is  larger 
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than  a  13  months  old  calf  which  has  not  done  well,  and  you  can  rff 
how  that  may  lead  to  many  (questions. 

The  second  difficulty  was  in  applying  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  dutv 
when  cattle  were  valued  at  over  $14  per  head.  We  had  great  di^- 
culty  in  arriving  ofttimes  at  the  valuations  with  the  custoinhou>< 
officers.  You  can  readily  understand  how  one  bunch  of  catde  will 
be  thin  in  flesh,  and  have  poor  bireeding,  while  another  bunch  *'f 
cattle  of  the  same  age  will  be  of  good  quSity  and  of  good  flesh,  aiul 
there  was  no  way  of  arriving  definitely  at  the  value.  We  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  customhouse  appraisers,  who  often  were  ii«* 
experienced  cattlemen.  Our  bills  of  sale  were  considered  valueW- 
because  very  frequently  unscrupulous  cattle  buyers  would  come  a 
there  and  make  out  false  bills  of  sale;  and  the  result  was  it  wji: 
necessarily  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  importers  and  to  the  custom- 
house officers  alike. 

Therefore,  we  were  very  much  relieved  when  cattle  went  on  th^ 
free  list  in  1913.  The  importations  of  cattle  while  on  the  free  Ib^- 
that  was  a  period  of  seven  and  one-half  ^ears,  as  you  know— mo:^ 
than  doubled.  During  the  last  seven  and  one-half  years  they  Im^ 
averaged  about  500,000  head  annually.  Cattle  importations  frnn 
Mexico  jumped  to  625,000  head  in  the  year  1914.  That  was  th 
year  after  cattle  went  on^the  free  list.  This  was  not  because  catti 
were  allowed  to  come  in  duty  free,  but  because  of  revolutioniir 
conditions  in  Mexico,  and  everybody  owning  cattle  there  was  trvi^i 
to  get  them  out  in  that  year. 

The  Canadian  importations,  which  amounted  to  practicjiil 
nothing  up  to  the  time  cattle  went  on  the  free  list,  coinmence«i  ^ 
jump  very  rapidly,  28,000  being  imported  in  1913,  and  it  incre*:?* 
to  550,000  in  1919.  They  were  on  again  last  year,  however,  i 
316,000  head.  As  you  know,  the  emergency  tariff  bill  went  iiii 
effect  on  the  28th  day  of  May  of  this  year.  This  bill  had  the  eff«N 
of  practically  cutting  off  all  importations  from  Mexico.  The  Cam 
dian  importations  are  off  about  75  per  cent.  I  talk  now  of  the  monil 
from  June  to  September  of  this  year.  I  was  not  able  to  get  tn 
data  regarding  October. 

To  show  you  how  Mexico  importations  have  fallen  off,  there  lu^ 
been  but  three  entries  of  cattle  from  Mexico  since  the  emeigi'M 
bill  went  into  effect — one  in  June  of  1,010  head,  one  in  August  of  I 
head,  and  one  in  September  of  327  head,  a  total  of  1,371*  head. 

We  mad^  the  importation  of  the  1,010  head  in  June,  and  I  w^iu 
like  to  give  you  the  results  of  it.  These  were  yearling  steers,  n 
receiv-ed  $19  per  head  for  these  yearling  steers  on  the  cars  at  Hei 
ford,  Ariz.  We  paid  $3.50  per  head  export  duty  to  the  Mexjci 
Government;  we  paid  $3.90  per  head  import  duty  to  the  Ameri*** 
Government,  a  total  of  $7.40  per  head  in  duties,  which  left  $11-^ 
a  head  for  the  steers.  This  was  exactly  the  same  class  of  caU 
which  we  sold  12  months  previously  at  $42.50  per  head  to  Deiiv 
parties,  and  after  paying  $3.50  to  the  Mexican  Government  it  ht: : 
$39  per  head  net  lor  our  cattle  instead  of  $11.60  this  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  no  worse  off  than  cattle  raisers  in  Amelia 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  am  not  making  any  complaints;  I  am  just  tellii 
facts;  I  am  not  telling  any  hard-luck  story.  You  can  readily  appr 
ciate  that  we  can  not  raise  yearlings  for  $11.60, 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  highest  price  you  got  for  year- 
ings  anv  year  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  $42.50.  We  contracted  sales  in  1920  at  $45;  but 
aoney  conditions  got  very  bad.in  the  spring  of  1920,  and  the  party 
rho  contracted  them  fell  down  on  the  contract. 
In  1911;  which  was  the  first  year  I  was  managing  this  outfit,  and 
)r  the  first  sale  of  yearling  steers  I  made  we  received  $20  for  our 
earliiigs.  They  increased  in  price  from  year  to  year;  never  went 
ack  until  1920,  when  the  contract  price  was  $45,  and  they  went 
ack  in  one  year  from  $45  to  $19. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  you  getting  for  that  same  class  of 
earlings  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  WiswALL.  In  1914,  for  instance? 
Senator  Simmons.  No;  take  1912  and  1913. 

ilr.  WiswAix.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator.     In  1911  we  got  $20,  and 
iey  increased  at  just  about  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  year.     In  1914  they 
ere  stationary;  it  was  a  very  bad  year  all  over  the  country. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  get  that  year? 
ilr.  WiswALL.  My  recollection  is  that  we  got  $27.50. 
Senator  Simmons.  In  1912  what  did  you  get? 
Mr.  WiswAXL.  $22.50. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  $20  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  know,  the  bill  that  you  are  now 
tosidering  calls  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  cattle  under  2 
lars  and  H  cents  per  pound  on  cattle  over  2  years  of  age.  The 
quest  that  we  want  to  make  is  this:  That  you  reduce  the  duty  on 
e  young  cattle  under  2  years  of  age. 
Senator  Smoot.  To  what  ? 

Mr.  WxswAix.  We  would  like  to  get  them  in  free,  if  possible;  any 
duction  will  be  welcome,  of  course. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  cattle  are  there  coming  into  this 
ttntry  from  Mexico  and  Canada  since  1911*  and  1912? 
Mr.  WiswAix.  How  manv  came  in  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  From  Mexico  and  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Wbwall.  In  1911,  Senator?    In  1910  there  were  5,000  from 
ffiada.    What  there  were  from  Mexico  I  can  give  you  in  just  one 
i>meQt.    In  1911  there  were  182,000  head  of  cattle  imported  into 
^  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  from  Mexico  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Nearly  all  oi  them. 
Mr.  WiswAix.  Probably  nearly  all  of  them. 
Seaiator  Simmons.  Five  thousand  from  Canada  ? 
Mr.  WiswAix.  In  1910;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1910,  1911,  and  1912  Canada  was  shipping  all 
bfif  stock,  nearly,  to  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1911,  you  say,  we  got  5,000  from  Canada, 
A  how  many  from  Mexico  ? 
Mr.  WiswAix.  About  182,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  normal  conditions  return,  we  will  say, 
'  Tou  anticipate  that  exportations  from  Canada  and  from  Mexico 
li  be  larger  than  they  were  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix*  From  Mexico  it  is  an  impossibility,  because  Mexico 
depleted  of  cattle. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Canada  has  more  cattle  than  she  had  10  years  ago,  - 
probably  50  per  cent  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  your  opinion  is  that  we  need  not  anticipate 
a  much  larger  importation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  in  the  immeaiiU 
future  than  we  received  just  before  the  war? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  receive  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  effect,  in  your  opinia , 
does  the  importation  of  180,000  cattle  from  Mexico  have  upNontbe, 
price  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  if  any? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Senator,  people  would  say  that  I  am  prejudiced, 
because  I  am  in  business  in  Mexico. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  your  frank  opinion,  and  I  «il 
accept  it  as  a  frank  and  candid  statement,  if  you  will  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  There  are  about  13,000,000 liead  of  cattle  marketid 
m  the  United  States  annually.  What  eflFect  would  160,000  have « 
13,000,000  ?  I  do  not  thmk  it  would  be  felt.  But,  as  I  say,  peopll 
would  say  that  I  am  prejudiced,  and  probably  I  am,  because  I  aft 
in  business  in  Mexico. 

I  want  to  explain  briefly,  if  I  may,  why  we  ask  for  one  rat*  ^ 
cattle  under  2  years  and  another  upon  cattle  over  2  vears.  In'iA 
first  place,  2  years  of  age  is  an  age  we  can  arrive  at  absolutely  in  I 
cow  or  steer.  When  a  calf  commences  to  shed  its  milk  teeth,  a 
first-growth  teeth,  it  is  about  22  months  old;  and  when  it  gets  to  Vl 
24  months  old  it  has  two  large  second-growth  teeth  in  place  in  M 
middle  of  its  lower  jaw.  So  that  by  examination  of  an  ammiK 
mouth,  which  can  be  done  in  a  moment,  there  is  absolutely  tf 
question  whether  it  is  xmder  or  over  2  years  of  age.  That  is  oa 
important  reason  why  there  should  be  that  division  at  the  age  i 
2  years. 

The  other  is  that  practically  all  of  the  cattle  which  are  impoi 
into  the  United  States  which  are  under  2  years  of  age,  with 
exception  of  a  very  few  which  come  in  from  eastern  Canada, 
stockers  or  feeders;  that  is,  all  the  cattle  from  Mexico  cominz  in' 
the  United  States  ?o  to  grass.    Most  of  our  cattle  ^o  to  the  Nor' 
west — ^Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado — ^where  fliey  are.  put 
grass  and  fed  out  and  marketed  as  grass-fat  cattle  at  the  age  d 
years.    That  is  not  true  of  Canadian  cattle,  although  I  am  not  i 
familiar  with  Canadian  as  I  am  with  Mexican  conditions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  si 
you  sold  your  steers  this  year  for  Jll  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  beef  cattle,  & 
ting  them  ready  for  the  market,  to  send  them  over  here  to  be  fed  • 

Mr.  WiswALL.  We  sold  them  to  people  to  be  grazed  by  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  not  people  sometimes  send  cattle  to  a  nuu 
and  pay  for  their  feed  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  done  that  ourselves. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  would  be  paid  in  the  way  of  cost 
feed  under  such  circumstances  1 

Mr.  WiswALL.  We  ran  3,500  steers  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Ees^ 
vation,  in  South  Dakota,  for  three  years.  We  paid  50  centa  per  btn 
per  month  for  the  grazing.  That  was  in  1918,  1919^  and  1920.  T 
price  was  very  excessive. 
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Senator  SiBfMONS.  How  many  months  did  you  have  them  on  the 
grass? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  About  30  months,  or  a  little  over  30  months. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  did  you  have  to  keep  them  on  the  grass 
that  longi 

Mr.  Wtswall.  We  had  to  keep  them  until  they  were  4  years  of 
age.    An  animal  fed  on  grass  does  not  mature  until  it  is  4  years  of 

Senator  Simmons.  They  were  sent  there  when  they  were  what  age  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yearlings,  or  2-vear-olds. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  pafd  50  cents  a  head  ? 

Mr.  WiswAJLL.  That  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  expense.  We 
had  the  wages  of  our  men  and  the  interest  on  the  money,  borrowed 
to  carry  them  on,  to  pay. 

Senator  Simmons,  t  understood  you  to  say  that  you  paid  50  cents 
a  month  for  grazing.  y  y      i' 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  there  were  how  many  months'  grazing  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  We  moved  our  cattle  to  Dakota  in  May,  1918,  and 
sold  them  in  November,  1920,  30  months. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  have  any  other  expense  connected 
with  the  cattle  after  you  sent  them  over  here  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  A  great  deal  of  expense. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  had  to  look  after  them  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SisiMONS.  That  was  just  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  and 
feeding? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  had  to  attend  to  the  cattle? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  amoimt  per  head  that  was  spent 
in  this  country  after  the  cattle  arrived  here  was  about  one-half  of 
what  you  got  lor  them,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  In  this  particular  case,  unfortunately,  it  proved 
to  be  more  than  we  got  for  them.  I  was  giving  our  reasons  for 
ftsking  that  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  be  put  in  one  class  and  those 
orer  2  years  of  age  in  another  class,  stating,  as  the  principal  reason, 
because  we  were,  definitely  able  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  2  years  and, 
next,  because  practically  all  cattle  under  2  years  of  age  which  are 
hrought  into  tnis  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  which 
come  in  from  eastern  Canada,  are  stocker  or  feeder  cattle;  that  is, 
our  cattle  go  to  the  West  and  Northwest  to  be  put  on  the  grass  and 
kept  there  from  one  to  three  years,  the  Canaaian  cattle,  many  of 
them,  ^oing  direct  to  the  feed  lots.  Of  course,  they  are  larger  cattle 
than  Mexican  cattle  and  in  almost  all  cases  better  bred  cattle.  But 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  not  reason  enough  for  asking  that 
the  rate  on  young  cattle  be  reduced.  Our  basic  reason  for  making 
^  request  is  because  we  believe  that  there  is  no  overproduction  in 
^e  Umted  States  to-day,  and  we  also  believe  that  there  is  no  large 
number  of  cattle,  even  in  Mexico  or  Canada,  which  would  be  thrown 
on  the  market  if  young  cattle  were  put  on  the  free  list.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  many  people  will  disagree  with  me — ^American 
cattlemen. 

81527— 22— BOH  7 4 
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Senator  Jones.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  believe  there  is  no 
overproduction  of  yoimg  cattle  in  the  United  States  to-day  I 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  will  give  you  my  figures,  in  just  a  moment 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  think  you  gentlemen  who  were  here  at  the  heariui 
Thursday  will  recall  the  three  gentlemen — ^Mr.  Cowan,  of  the  Amen 
can  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Spiller,  of  the  Tei6$ 
Southwestern^  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  fn^i 
Kansas.  I  do  not  recall  who  Mr.  Mercer  represented,  but  I 
Mr.  Mercer's  remarks  are  typical  of  the  remarKs  which  I  have  h 
in  meetings  of  cattle  growers'  associations  all  over  the  couBtr; 
Mr.  Mercer  made  the  statement  before  you,  in  asking  for  protectioii 
that  in  two  years  there  would  probably  be,  if  present  conditioD 
continue,  an  actual  scarcity  of  cattle  in  this  country.  Within  a  l^ 
minutes  ne  made  the  statement  that  he  thought  at  present  the  catt: 
industry  in  the  United  States  was  producing  enough  cattle  to  supp! 
the  wants  of  the  country.  When  American  catUemen  are  seelcn 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  they  usually  give  ti 
impression  that  the  industry  is  on  its  last  legs.  Here  is  a  clipp;:! 
which  comes  from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  of  October  2,  which  pvi 
the  impression  that  Eugene  Meyer  got  on  his  trip  through  the  countr 
This  is  dated  Washington,  October  1.     [Reading:] 

''A  serious  cattle  shortage  will  confront  the  United  States  within  ayear  unleeph 
stock  raisers  stop  the  flood  of  immature  cattle  to  the  slaughterhouses,"*  Eugene  Me> 
head  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  said  to-day. 

Meyer  returned  to-day  from  a  toiu*  of  the  cattle-raising  coimtry  in  the  Wert  * 
Middle  West. 

Here  is  an  article  showing  the  way  the  cattlemen  talk  who  tliii 
there  is  no  shortage  of  cattle  or  that  the  shortage  is  not  serior. 
This  is  from  the  "rroducer,"  the  official  publication  of  the  Amerki 
National  Livestock  Association.  It  is  from  page  7  of  the  Octol 
number,  by  D.  A.  Millett,  of  Denver,  Colo. : 

It  is  true  that  the  western  ranfi;e  country  shows  some  depletion  in  cattle  poc. 
tion;  hut  when  the  fact  is  faced  that,  according  to  the*1920  census,  the  State  cf  I<* 
had  ahout  as  many  cattle  of  all  classes  on  January  1, 1920,  as  the  States  of  Monui 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  comhined,  the  real  importance  o!  I 
so-called  range  States  shiinks  in  comparison. 

That  statement  was  pretty  well  answered  on  page  1 1  of  the  saz 
magazine.    I  will  be  very  brief .     [Reading:] 

"The  marketing  of  western  cattle,"  hy  A.  Sykes,  president  of  the  Com  Belt  )t 
Producers'  Association. 

Mr.  Sykes  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  only  fairly  complete  figures  as  to  Uve-stock  shipmentB  by  States  are  those  o( 

giled  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  year  1918.  Kliminating  tl»  duee  Thi 
tates,  these  figures  show  that  in  that  year  some  353,000  cars  <h  cattle  and  cd 
were  loaded  in  the  14  States,  out  of  a  total  for  the  entire  country  of  623,000  can. 
19^  census  figures  show  much  the  same  thing. 

So  from  that  it  would  look,  after  all,  as  if  the  range  States  in 
country  were  a  pretty  important  factor  in  the  production  of  catll 
I  think  you  have  aU  seen,  a  great  many  times  over,  stateme^ 
that  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  country  are  depleted  of  catt 
that  is,  the  ranges  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  ana  Western  South  Dak<f| 
When  I  came  through  Chicago  last  week  I  went  out  to  the  st«v.i 
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irds  a  short  time  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  figures  on  the  receipts 
western  range  cattle  at  Chicago  for  this  year  compared  with  other 
lars. 

I  also  secured  the  figures  fropi  Omaha.     Omaha  and  Chicago  are 

0  two  principal  markets  for  western  range  cattle.  Of  course, 
oux  City  and  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Paul  are  also  markets  for  western 
ttle,  but  Chicago  and  Omaha  are  the  principal  markets. 

The  receipts  this  year  for  the  first  10  months,  to  November  1 
this  year,  were  75  per  cent  of  what  they  were  last  year,  and  were 
per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1919.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
1919,  on  account  of  the  drought  in  the  Northwest,  there  was  a 
ifflendous  movement  of  cattle  to  Chicago  and  Omaha.  While 
:«iptswere  38  per  cent  of  1919,  they  were  47  per  cent  of  1918. 
u,  at  any  rate,  it  all  goes  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
laction  of  cattle  in  the  Northwest. 

Senator  Watson.  Statistics  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
Bibered  294,207,  mostly  from  Canada  and  England.  Were  they 
ders  or  beef  cattle? 

Mr,  WiaWALL.  From  what  I  have  found  out.  Senator,  in  looking 
er  the  figures  that  are  available — I  was  going  to  come  to  this  later, 
\  I  will  answer  your  question  now — about  50  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
ich  have  been  coming  from  Canada  for  the  last  two  years  are  beef 
tie  for  immediate  slaughter.  At  one  time,  I  am  told,  when  Canada 
nmenced  to  import  cattle  into  the  United  States,  they  were  all  beef 
tie.  But  the  high  prices  during  the  war  and  the  tremendous 
naad  for  cattle  caused  Canadian  cattlemen  to  jar  loose  of  some  of 
'  younger  stock,  and  the  figures  I  got  were  these :  Fifty  per  cent 
iTcattle,  25  per  cent  calves.  Of  course,  it  means  calves  for  imme- 
te slaughter,  and  I  expect  a  great  many  were  dainr  calves;  and  25 
'  cent  stockers  and  feeders.    Those  were  figures  1  got  from  Cana- 

II  sources. 

ftom  Mexico  I  can  only  give  you — there  is  no  classification — what 

import  ourselves,  taking  that  as  a  basis.     Our  importations  have 

wged  for  the  last  10  years  over  10,000  head  of  cattle  annually: 

Hit  33}  Der  cent  of  these  cattle  were  stockers  under  2  years  of 

(;  and  about  20  per  cent  were  beef  cattle  that  went  to  Los  Angeles; 

inoe  stockers,  feeders,  and  canners  over  2  years  of  age. 

i  started  to  say  that,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  that  I  can 

^  jou  is  the  census  figures  Tor  1920.    I  do  not  like  to  burden  you 

A  ^em,  because  we  have  heard  them  many  times. 

*nator  Curtis.  We  wish  you  would  leave  those  figiures  out,  and 

1  can  call  our  attention  to  theni^  because  the  comndttee  has  a 
tt  deal  to  do,  and  we  have  those  figures  all  before  us  in  the  tables 

jttator  Watson.  You  can  file  your  brief. 

fr.WiflWALL.  There  are  32  head  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United 
te  to-day  for  each  100  inhabitants,  compared  with  45  per  100 
ibitanta  in  1910  and  65  per  100  inhabitants  m  1900.  I  thmk  that 
^bf^ut  the  very  strongest  ar^ment  we  could  make  in  our  behalf, 
tftdily  understand  that  while  my  figures  may  be  admitted  as  cor- 
t  the  American  cattlemen  of  the  Imited  States  will  naturally  say 
■  cattle  market  is  so  badly  demoralized  that  we  should  not  allow 
'  ffliportation  of  one  head  more  to  further  demoralize  the  market. 
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If  there  was  an  overproduction,  I  think  this  argument  would  U 
sound,  but  as  there  is  no  overproduction  and  as  there  is  no  prospec 
of  any  large  surplus  of  cattle  coming  into  the  market  from  an 
outside  source,  I  tnink  we  ought  to  look  into  the  reason  for  the  presea 
demoralization  in  the  cattle  market.  I  can  definitely  say,  m\lm 
danger  of  being  contradicted,  I  believe,  it  is  caused  by  overborrowaJ 
durmg  the  bonanza  years  in  the  cattle  industry,  wnich  has  causa 
forced  liquidation  at  the  present  time. 

The  time  of  the  starting  of  this  liquidation  can  be  definitely  locaL-J 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  1919.  There  was  a  tremendous  drought 
Montana,  Wyommg,  and  the  western  Dakotas  in  the  summer  of  19L 
Cattlemen  there  found  in  the  fall  that  they  either  had  to  go  to  niara 
with  their  cattle  or  they  had  to  ship  south  to  pastures — to  Texas.  X<j 
Mexico,  and  Arizona — or  they  had  to  buy  expensive  feed  to  carry  titfi 
through  the  winter.  The  result  was  that  a  great  many  of  them  wa 
to  market.  You  can  see  that  three  times  as  many  cattle  wen!  i 
market  in  1919  as  in  the  present  year.  As  a  result,  you  all  know  li 
the  cattle  market  broke  nadlv,  as  it  always  will  when  cattle  are  Jd 
to  market  that  should  not  be  sold,  and  that  liquidation  has  mi 
tinned  from  that  date  to  this  very  minute.  It  is  still  going  on  in  t 
western  markets.     You  know  the  situation  in  the  spnng  of  1920. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  for  northvesu? 
cattlemen  to  boiTow  money  to  buy  stockers  and  feeders  in  t 
Southwest.  In  the  fall  of  1920  bankers  were  thoroughly  frightenc 
as  they  saw  the  value  of  their  collateral  depreciated,  and  insistiHi 
cattle  being  sold,  and  in  the  fall  of  1920  there  was  just  su^h  auoii 
condition  as  in  the  fall  of  1919,  and  this  fail  exactly  the  same  thi 
occurred  again.  I  think  an  example  of  how  our  cattle  sold  the  b 
four  years  will  show  you  just  how  the  market  has  gone. 

In  1918  our  cattle  coming  to  Chicago  sold  at  16  c^^uts  per  poui 
in  1919,  when  there  was  a  tremen<lous  run,  they  brought  11  cents 
Omaha;  in  1920,  when  the  market  was  weak  because  the  bank) 
were  forcing  licjuidation,  they  brought  9  cents  a  pound  in  Om^ 
and  this  f aU  those  same  cattle  were  oringing  5 J  cents  and  5}  cent 
pound  in  Omaha,  where  they  brought  15  cents  in  1918. 

I  think  it  will  be  admit teci  that  forced  liquidation  is  the  cau«< 
the  cattlemen's  trouble  at  the  present  time;  but  I  do  not  thiol 
have  said  anything  to  show  you  why  bringing  in  more  cattle  ift<' 
not  further  demoralize  the  markets.  My  idea  is  this:  The  iva 
that  it  would  not  further  demoralize  the  cattle  market  is  that 
cattle,  stockers  and  feeders,  do  not  go  direct  to  these  markets,  wh 
there  is  open  trading  from  day  to  day  and  where  really  cattle  pri 
are  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  buyers  come  down  to  our  pl^ 
ride  around  the  pastures,  see  the  cattle,  and  if  they  are  satisfitMi 
trade  with  them.  Those  cattle  are  shipped  direct  from  our  shlpp 
point  to  pastures  for  which  thej  are  intended.  In  that  way  thcv 
not  pass  through  any  of  the  prmcipal  markets. 

T  do  not  want  to  say  they  do  not  pass  through  any  of  those  mark 
because  they  do  go  through  El  Paso  and  Denver  to  the  Norlhv| 
and  frequently  a  man  will  go  to  the  Southwest  and  buy  steer< 
possibly  be  able  to  turn  them  at  a  profit  in  Denver  and  do  9i>, 
then  go  back  and  buy  more  cattle.     That  happens  frequently. 
they  do  not  go  with  the  idea  of  throwing  them  on  the  open  mar 
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Senator  Jonbs.  Tell  us,  please,  about  the  prices  of  the  cattle  that 
ive  not  gone  onto  the  market  that  you  speak  of.  Have  those  prices 
)ne  down  also  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Naturally,  Senator. 
Senator  Jones.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr,  WiswALL.  I  do  not  think  you.  were  here  when  I  commenced 
^ay.  I  stated  that  we  had  sold  our  cattle  this  spring  at  $19, 
hereas  a  year  ago  we  had  sold  them  at  $42.50,  speaking  of  yearling 
eers. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  mentioned  as  controlling  factors,  in 
der  to  substantiate  your  position  that  there  is  no  overproduction 
cattle  in  this  country,  only  two  things,  if  I  have  been  able  to 
How  your  testimony  correctly.  Those  two  are  the  population  of 
e  country  and  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country.  From  that  you 
pie  that  there  is  no  overproduction.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  not 
tne  other  very  important  factors  which  should  be  taken  into 
nsideration  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  mentioned.  Senator,  the  receipts  of  western  range 
tile  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  so  far  this  year  as  compared  with  other 

trs;  that  indicates 

Senator  Jones  (interposing) .  That  indicates  merely  the  number  of 

ttle  in  the  coimtry.    Are  there  not  some  other  factors  which  are 

en  more  controlling  than  those  you  have  mentioned?    Overpro- 

ction,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  measured  by  the  demand. 

Mr.  WiswAi-L.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Jones.  And  apparently  you  have  left  out  of  your  equation 

It  factor.    You  are  assuming  that  there  are  so  many  people  in  the 

intry.  so  many  cattle  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  demand 

cattle  ought  to  be  a  given  amount.     But  that  does  not  appear  to 

the  case  now. 

ttr.  WiswAix.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Out  105,000,000  people  will  not  consume  in  such 

tes  as  these  as  many  cattle  as  75,000,000  would  under  other  cir- 

Rstances,  and  while  there  may  not  be  an  overproduction  of  cattle 

ttormal  times,  is  it  not  apparent  from  the  low  prices  of  cattle  that 

w  is  an  overproduction  for  the  consumptive  aemand  ? 

4r.  WiswALL.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.  Senator,  because 

riiere  the  low  prices  have  been  caused  absolutely  by  forced  liqui- 

i"n  and  by  the  marketing  of  many  cattle  which  never  should  have 

»  brought  to  the  market. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  me  interrupt.     The  expert  furnishes  me 

fetics  showing  that  we  exported  during  the  first  nine  months 

'liis  year  161,608  head,  while  we  imported  75,988  head,  or  more 

a  two  to  one.     That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 

at  shortage.     Do  you  know  what  kind  of  cattle  those  were  we 

i»)rted1 

fr  WiswAix.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  beef  cattle. 

«nator  Jones.  Andyou  left  out  the  fact  that  we  exported  large 

mtities  of  meat.     We  export  a  large  quantity  of  fresn  meat,  and 

pxport  a  \aige  quantity  of  canned  Beei  and  pickled  beef,  and  that 

M  indicate   that  we  have   a  surplus  of  these  products;  and, 

^over,  is  not  the  demand  for  beef  governed  largely  bj  the  supply 

rther  meats — pork  and  mutton  and  that  sort  of  thing — ^because 

m  one  class  of  meat  gets  a  little  high  and  another  is  low,  there  will 

K  change  from  one  to  the  other,  and  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  entire  meat  supply  when  you  are  considering  thi 
question  of  supply  and  demand  of  one  kind  of  meat,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  The  mutton  consumption  in  the  United  States  i 
comparatively  very  low.  I  feel  this  way:  I  think  that  the  Americ*i 
nation  is  a  beef-eating  nation.  I  think  that  when  it  comes  back  v 
normal  we  will  see  our  beef  consumption  rapidly  increase,  mu' 
more  rapidly  than  our  production  can  increase.  I  admit  that 
consumption  of  beef  is  certainly  much  lower  to-day  than  it  has  e 
been  beiore  for  a  great  many  years,  and  it  seems  to  be  on  the  decre 
all  the  time.  Whether  it  is  oecause  of  the  industrial  conditions 
over  the  country,  or  whether  it  is  because  of  advertisements  to  '*Ei 
no  meat  and  eat  something  else/'  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  And  wul  you  not  agree  to  this  fact,  that  lit 
price  of  stock  cattle,  such  as  you  want  to  import,  now  being  sci 
m  the  United  States  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Yes;  certainly.  But  I  say  this,  Senator,  that  iii 
all  caused  by  these  people  having  been  forced  to  liquidate.  I  cod 
cite  many  instances  of  that. 

Senator  Jones.  That  means  there  is  an  oversupply  of  caiti 
except  at  a  very  reduced  price;  that  is  what  that  means i 

Mr.  WiswALL.  No;  pardon  me,  Senator.  It  means  this:  Tou  hst 
every  cattleman  is  a  borrower.  There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  tW 
is  not  a  borrower;  and  you  know  that  for  many  years  the  n)oc« 
was  offered  to  us  instead  of  having  to  go  and  hunt  for  it,  and,  as  a  mi 
these  cattlemen  would  borrow  at  least  two-thirds  as  much  as  tl 
cattle  were  worth.  Cattle  have  fallen  50  per  cent.  The  result 
that  the  collateral  that  the  bankers  have  is  not  worth  the  amount 
money  loaned  on  it,  and  they  are  simply  forcing  these  men  to  se 
every  single  day  of  the  year.  They  are  doing  it  to-day;  they  • 
selling  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on — ^young  neifers  s< 
cows.  You  know  a  poor  yearlmg  simply  will  not  bring  any  mon« 
When  a  cattleman  wants  to  get  money  for  his  cattle  he  has  to  go 
market  with  fat  cattle. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  would  not  overshipment  of  cattle  into  l 
United  States  add  to  tl^at  demoralized  condition  f 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Those  cattle  do  not  go  direct  to  the  market. 

Senator  Jones.  But  is  not  the  stocker  market  just  as  much  demc 
alized  as  the  beef  markets  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  But,  Senator,  the  people  who  buy  stockers,  1 
instance,  young  steers,  do  not  go  to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  they  do  not,  but  they  go  to  a  mark 
They  go  to  some  buyer,  and  that  market  seems  to  me,  if  I  kt; 
anything  about  conditions,  is  just  as  much  demoralized  as  the  mari 
at  Kansas  City  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  All  markets  are  demoralized  at  present. 

Senator  Jones.  All  markets  are  demoralized  at  present:  a 
would  not  the  importation  of  additional  cattle  from  Mexico  add 
that  demoralization  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  think  the  importation  is  so  comparatively  s 
that  it  would  not  be  felt. 

Senator  Watson.  If  normal  times  were  restored  in  the  Cm 
States  and  they  reached  the  usual  degree  of  prosperity,  with  u.- 
demand  for  cattle,  the  duty  that  you  would  be  compelled  u> 
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mder  this  tariff  would  not  demoralize  your  business  and  prevent 
our  raising  stockers  and  feeders  to  import  into  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  WiswALL.  We  are  in  the  cattle  business  and  are  going  to  stay 
Q  the  cattle  business. 

Senator  Watson.  Precisely. 

Mr.  WiswAix.  And  we  have  ^ot  to  adjiist  our  business  to  meet 
he  conditions.  If  you  put  an  impossible  duty  on,  we  have  got  to 
ind  a  market  some  place  else  or  else  go  broKe.  We  are  gomg  to 
ry  to  stay  in  the  cattle  business. 

Senator  Watson.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cattle  business  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Fourteen  years. 

Senator  Watson.  And  have  not  gone  broke  yet  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Watson,   i  ou  are  in  luck. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  are  better  off  than  most  Americans  in  the 
attle  business. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  The  advantage  in  Mexico  which  we  have  over  those 
n  the  United  States  is  that  when  we  go  to  a  bank  they  will  not  look 
i  us:  we  can  not  borrow  a  nickel  on  our  cattle  in  Mexico.  That  is 
rtiat  saved  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  yotir  cost  of 
iroduction  down  there  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  No,  sir.  But  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any 
ttformation  I  can  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
wished  cost  of  production  m  Mexico  and  in  New  Mexico,  for  instance. 

Mr.  WiswALL.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  that  is,  the  figures  of 
ay  own  company.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people's  figures  are. 
^or  instance,  in  the  year  1920  our  total  expenses  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ttg  interest  and  rent,  and  operating  expenses  and  improvements— 
because  we  charge  our  improvements  to  ranch  expenses — ^was 
^40,000.  We  branded  14,000  calves;  we  gathered  12,000  yearlings 
his  year,  that  is  about  $20  a  head  for  our  yearlings,  on  the  Mexican 
ide  of  the  line. 

Senator  Jones.  You  charge  improvements  to  expense? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  To  expense;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  425,000  acres,  and  we  lease 
'^o.OOO  acres. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  WiswAix.  We  pay  6  cents  an  acre. 

Senator  Jones.  What  part  of  Mexico  are  you  in  ? 

it  WiswAix.  Sonora,  right  adjoining  the  international  line. 

Senator  Watson.  We  have  given  you  an  unusual  amount  of  time. 

suggest  that  you  file  your  brief,  and  we  will  read  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  Mexican  money  ? 

Mr.  WiswALL.  No,  sir;  that  is  American  money. 

I  wish  to  add  one  point  which  perhaps  I  have  not  made  clear, 
nir  cattle  are  sold  before  they  are  unported  into  the  United  States. 
^  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  tney  can  not  in  any  way  affect 
v^  price  of  stocker  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

Ail  cattle  from  Mexico  are  handled  in  this  way,  and  I  am  told, 
•^t  have  no  personal  knowledge,  that  most  young  stocker  cattle 
rom  Canada  are  also  handled  in  this  way.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
vrive  at  the  figures,  I  estimate  that  of  the  316,000  head  of  cattle 
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imported  from  Canada  in  1920,  80,000  head  were  calves  and  40,000 
head  were  stockers  and  feeders  between  the  ages  of  1  and  2  years. 

Of  the  60,000  head  imported  from  Mexico,  I  estimate  that  one- 
third,  or  20,000  head,  were  under  2  years  old.  The  exportati<»n 
of  calves  from  Mexico  is  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  Grovemmem 
In  other  words,  probably  60,000  head  of  stockers  and  feeders  unJer 
the  age  of  2  years  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1920. 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  that  number  would  be  exc^e<i 
for  some  years  to  come.  There  is  no  longer  the  attraction  of  high 
prices  to  tempt  the  Canadian  cattleman  to  sell  his  young  cattle,  anil 
the  cattle  industry  in  Mexico  is  at  a  complete  standstill. 

LIVE  STOCK,  HEATS,  Aim  HIDES. 

[Paragraphs  701-703  and  1582.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAHT7EL  H.  COWAN,  FORT  WOBTH,  TEX.,  BEPBI 
SENTINO  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  live  at  Fort  Worth  and  represent  the  Amexicai 
Live  Stock  Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any  ad<& 
tional  statement  you  may  have  to  add  to  tnose  you  so  ably  set  forti 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  committee,  I  ha^ 
many  times  appeared  before  committees  of  Congress,  and  serera 
times  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  d 
this  subject;  and  I  therefore  ve^  fully  appreciate  the  difficuitk 
imder  wnich  you  labor  and  the  difficulties  which  confront  one  tryin 
to  present  the  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  whom  you  represec 
and  I  am  particularly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  conservati 
of  time  as  much  as  the  conservation  of  natural  if  not  artific 
resources.  If  I  could  handle  the  clocks  as  they  have  been  handl 
in  a  few  historic  periods,  I  would  make  some  time.  But  I  can  no 
do  that. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  pay  the  highest  complimen 
that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  t^kei 
his  seat,  Prof.  Rice. 

I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  stenographer  here  some  statistic 
data,  and  the  brief  which  we  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Co 
mittee,  and  to  make  reference  to  the  most  elaborate  argument  a 
brief  I  have  ever  prepared  upon  the  subject,  when  the  Payne-Aldnc 
bill  was  under  consideration,  and  which  was  printed  in  a  voliune  t 
the  House  committee  proceedings  in  1909,  to  which  I  will  refer,  an; 
thus  point  to  as  complete  analysis  as  we  can  naake  of  the  subject  vii 
respect  particularly  to  the  then  tariff  on  hides.  Well,  I  will  im» 
take  so  much  of  your  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  closed  his  aigomeut 
I  think  he  spoke  in  words  of  very  great  wisdom  to  this  committee.  iui« 
I  wish  the  whole  people  of  the  united  States  and  every  man  «b 
serves  the  countrv  through  the  political  parties  could  hear  it;  couK 
be  conscious  of  tne  things  he  has  shown  here,  in  order  to  convint' 
the  people,  in  spite  of  politics,  in  spite  of  tradition,  of  the  grc^ 
necessity  at  this  time,  in  particular,  and  it  will  remain  so  in  the  future 
that  we  have  our  home  markets  preserved  to  our  home  productio: 
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liere  we  can  make  a  reasonable  sufficiency  or  where  we  are  capable 

Sroducin^  a  sufficiency. 
'e  have  Deen  in  the  unfortunate  position,  politically  speaking,  of 
iTing  always  believed  in  what  I  have  just  said.  I  would  love  to 
ive  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  what  I  have  just  said.  I  did 
idertake  to  do  it  when  I  voted  for  President  Harding  in  Texas, 
d  I  voted  for  him  on  that  proposition.  I  am  not  tickled  to  death 
mi  it,  and  I  am  not  bragging  about  it,  for  I  wish  to  add  my 
itJcism,  if  it  is  worth  anythmg,  to  those  who  profess  to  protect  the 
iustries  of  this  country  and  lose  si^ht  of  this  great  fundamental 
sic  mdustrv,  agriculture,  upon  wmch  alone  prosperity,  indeed 
^ization  alone^  is  based  for  the  human  race  from  nomadic 
Des,  when  learning  to  domesticate  animals  and  gather  their  food 
Jeresoever  they  could  at  the  very  beginning  of  civilization, 
i  agriculture  progressed  civilization  progressed,  and  so  it  is  and 
11  be  to  the  end  of  the  human  race;  and  it  is  amazing  to  me  to 
low  that  we  have  among  us  in  this  country  men  of  great  wisdom  in 
her  things,  perhaps,  who,  for  selfish  reasons  and  their  desire  to 
ofit  from  the  "industry  of  profiteers"  that  have  grown  up  in  this 
untiy  in  recent  years,  will  nave  the  nerve  to  say  to  the  Congress 
d  to  this  committee  that  you  must  "place  these  agricultural 
MJucts  or  any  of  them  on  the  free  list, "  because  they,  as  the  time- 
Ting  advocates  of  the  consumer,  say  it  will  help  the  consumer, 
id  wnat  do  they  care  for  the  consumer  ? 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  manufacturer  of  shoes.  I  say  that  in 
f  opinion  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  produced  before  the 
ivs  and  Means  Committee  durmg  consideration  of  the  Payne- 
[inch  bill  that  they  spread  a  propaganda  throughout  this  country 
free  hides,  with  the  object  of  fooling  the  people  and  many  poli- 
Uds  into  the  belief  that  the  people  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  in 
)es  that  were  produced  for  themselves  and  their  children.  And 
?D  to-day,  or  at  least  just  recently,  our  own  Congressman  from 
xas  voted  for  free  hides,  when  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  that 
Ue  would  to-day  vote  for  a  tariff,  if  they  had  a  fair  snow,  on  every 
^tural  product  of  that  State,  and  there  is  not  a  man  from  the 
ite  who  does  not  know  that. 

Hie  documents  to  which  I  have  made  reference  demonstrate 
f  aod  a  (luestion  that  the  proportion  of  the  tariff  added  to  the  labor 
^t  goes  into  a  pair  of  shoes  that  comes  from  a  cowhide,  or  a  similar 
le,  was  so  small  that  to  figure  it  at  all  in  the  retail  price  of  the  shoes  is 

>  silly  to  talk  about,    ^d  yet  I  have  understood  that  from  one  of 

>  States  in  our  southwestern  coimtry  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
ier  this  recent  r^ime,  spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
^  of  having  free  hides,  in  order,  that  the  Member  of  Congress 
^t  aid  the  people  in  getting  cheap  shoes  for  children  who  go  to 
lool.  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that  when  we  have  free 
)C6  in  this  country  ana  free  hides  in  this  country  we  have  paid  the 
•t  unreasonable  prices  for  shoes  and  few  have  been  imported — 
i.UOO  p^  of  shoes  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
tf  1921,  when  both  shoes  and  hides  were  free.  Why  would  any 
p  benefit  by  keeping  that  up,  when  my  wife  just  the  other  day,  out 
m  own  money — ^f  did  not  have  it,  the  Lord  knows — the  people 
«>  employ  me,  the  cattlemen,  are  broke — ^paid  $13,  in  the  city  of 
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Washington,  for  plain,  low-quarter  shoes,  because  we  are  plaip 
people.  And  for  mese  gentlemen  to  have  the  nerve  to  come  wi^vt 
Congress  and  advocate  free  hides  for  the  fanners  in  this  conntir 
staggers  the  imagination.  I  have  not  the  patience  to  aigoe  tb 
question. 

The  time  has  come,  I  wish  to  say  to  this  committee,  when  \i^ 
people  in  this  Nation  who  are  eiij?aged  to-day  in  working  with  hotn^ 
and  corns  on  their  hands  and  caUouses  on  the  bottoms  of  their  fee*, 
working  10  hours  a  day,  for  the  mere  chance  to  make  a  living;  wi'i 
their  families  wearing  coarsest  clothing  and  remaking  their 
clothes,  with  the  repairing  and  use  of  all  me  agricultural  impleni 
and  paying  these  enormous  profits  that  are  put  upon  them  oy  dour, 
hook  or  crook — the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  demanding,  and  thi; 
are  going  to  have,  the  whole  measure  of  protection  against  & 
profiteer  of  the  farmer,  and  the  producer  and  the  live-stock  prodor^ 
all  of  whom  are  working  in  the  same  line.  Oiu*  country  moft  r 
undeveloped;  we  can  not  even  cultivate  what  we  have,  and  it  t< 
backwara  step  for  America  to  neglect  the  protection  of  these  rr 
ducers  from  the  soil,  just  as  certain  as  we  live,  unless  you  &u 
bring  down  the  costs  of  what. we  buy  from  the  manufacturer, 
have  to  pay  $180  for.  a  wagon.  When  I  went  to  Texas  in  187S  4J 
years  ago,  the  Milbum  wagon,  the  Studebaker  wagon,  the  Bvn« 
wagon,  and  others  sold  and  were  bought  for  $75  each:  but  I  paid  ' ' 
an  ordinary  wagon  for  one  of  my  farms  that  I  own,  like  the  railn«i 
own  their  property,  for  what  I  could  owe  on  it — ^$180?  The  fre<ri' 
rate  on  that  wae^on  is  nearly  as  much  from  South  Bend  as  the  pr.^ 
of  the  wagon  was  then. 

It  is  an  amazing  proposition  that  the  concentrated  wealth  of  ih< 
country,  that  which  has  been  enabled  to  concentrate  not  only  ti.^ 
wealth  but  the  brains  of  the  country,  have  always  ^ot  the  money  t 

{>ay  to  present  their  specious  arguments.  .  This  genUeman  who  sfK'fc' 
or  the  producer  here  was  the  first  man  I  have  seen  who  had  money  ( 
get  up  the  charts  and  prepare  to  present  to  you  these  things  as  Ui^.^ 
ought  to  be  presented.  But  when  the  others  come  here  they  can  t' 
the  hotels,  they  can  fill  the  offices  in  Washington.  You  can  not  ot^t^ 
get  into  an  elevator  without  meeting  a  lot  oi  them.  They  are  on  Uj 
job,  thev  know  how  to  do  it,  and  they  work  three  shifts  of  eight  h<-u: 
each  a  day  and  get  paid  union  prices,  and  preach  poverty  prices  f 
the  farmer. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  here.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  you  U^**\ 
your  duty,  because  we  feel  that  you  will  do  it.  The  House  oommitiH 
made  a  grave  mistake  in  not  putting  a  duty  on  live  stock  and  UT«i 
stock  products  that  would  protect  the  producer  of  this  coontrr  'J\ 
the  home  market.  If  it  gives  him  a  monopoly,  it  will  be  the  tir^ 
monopoly  that  he  ever  benefited  from.  Tou  can  not,  however,  gi^^ 
him  a  monopoly.  Why?  Because  we  have  the  soil;  we  have  iU 
labor;  we  have  the  climate.  We  will  always  produce  so  that  is  I 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  monopoly  m  larm  products  in  th^ 
United  States.  We  oufi;ht  to*day  to  oe  producing  sugar  that  ^i] 
supply  this  country  and  make  us  an  exporter  of  suffar.  Any  oil;r4 
nation  in  the  world  would  have  done  it  with  our  climate  and  ^'\A 
opportunities.  But  we  have  been  so  wedded  to  specious  axpunn  i^ 
^mich  have  been  urged,  the  propaganda  which  has  been  sptt^ 
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mongst  us,  and  to  our  politics,  that  we  have  simply  played  into  the 
lands  of  this  glut,  on  the  theory  that  from  him  wno  has  not  shall  be 
aken  even  the  little  he  hath.  I  am  so  impatient  widi  the  whole 
ituation  that  confronts  our  public  life,  with  tnose  who  are  controlling 
hings  in  this  country — ^ana  I  suppose  it  is  so  all  over  the  world — 
hat  I  can  scarcely  believe, .  as  I  heard  Frank  Hegenbarth  out  in 
Washington  sav,  that  the  stock  raiser  and  the  farmer  can  find  a 
rue  friend  in  the  city  of  Washington.  They  are  growing  here  now; 
hev  are  hearing  from  the  country,  and  they  are  seeing  the  necessitv; 
ind  our  men,  one  of  them  a  man  from  my  own  town.  Fort  Worth, 
vhere  I  reside,  a  city  where  live  stock  is  one  of  the  greatest  businesses, 
roted  for  free  hides  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  wants  cheaper 
ihoes  and  was  afraid  to  put  a  duty  on  shoes.  I  asked  him  how  many 
ihoes  he  thought  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
mow.  I  said,  "just  enough  to  make  one  pair  each  for  the  population 
)f  Dallas  during  one  year." 

I  speak  these  things  plain,  because  I  said  to  the  Committee  on 
[nterstate  Commerce  the  time  has  come  to  talk  "turkey;"  and  that 
is  the  way  I  wish  to  impress  this  committee. 

I  mean  no  harm  by  wnat  I  sav  to  you.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  this  committee  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  all  of  the  com- 
mittees here  in  Conjgress.  But  I  have  no  patience  with  the  idea  of 
refusdng  to  give  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  this  country  enough 
tariff  protection  to  insure  him  a  fair  degree  of  preference;  that  will 
give  hun  the  preference  in  the  markets  of  this  country  for  what  he 
produces.  Wnat  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  great  western  country 
that  lies  west  of  the  corn  oelt  ?  There  is  the  intermountain  country, 
with  enough  territory  and  land  that  can  be  irrigated  to  feed  the 
United  States  were  it  necessarjr.  Yet  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  freight 
rates,  by  reason  of  the  situation  that  confronts  the  people  of  tnis 
countrv,  it  is  going  back,  and  it  will  keep  going  back.  They  need  to 
have  tne  benefits  of  the  markets  of  this  coimtry. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of  importation,  so  far  as  meats  and 
hides  are  concerned,  in  general  commerce,  because  only  those  who 
bring  this  in  are  those  who  manufacture  for  exportation  from  the 
other  surplus  countries,  just  a  few  large  packing  houses  can  import 
the  meat  and  the  hides  that  come  in  m  competition  with  the  very 
same  stuflf  they  produce  and  sell  for  the  most  part  in  the  sections  of 
the  United  States  which  consume  the  surplus. 

It  is  a  question  whether  you  will  let  that  come  in  here  and  take  the 
place  of  what  they  will  produce  here  if  they  buy  from  us  when  we 
are  selling  steers  to-day  at  $40  a  head  loss  all  over  this  western 
country. 

I  am  glad  we  have  got  some  eggs.  I  hope  you  will  protect  the  eggs, 
because  there  are  many  instances — and  this  is  verily  true — ^where  the 
stockmen  who  have  been  worth  considerable  money,  that  their  fam- 
ilies to-day  are  paving  grocerjr  bills  from  the  products  of  the  hens 
^hich  the  housewife  is  producmg. 

Senator  Cdbtis.  Tell  the  committee  what  the  steers  cost  which 
&re  now  seUing  at  $40  loss. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Nobodv  will  believe  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  mow  they  will  not,  but  I  want  you  to  tell, 
anyhow. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Joe  Mercer  is  going  to  follow  me  here,  and  he  wiH  ull 
you.     They  cost  so  much  I  am  a&aid  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  gone  broke  because  Texas 
has  gone  broke  selling  them  cattle  to  fatten;  that  is  the  size  of  il. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  about  some  data  which 
I  want  to  introduce.     A  resolution  was  passed 

Senator  Jones  (interposing) .  Mr.  Cowan,  if  you  are  not  going  t<' 
touch  upon  it  again:  You  referred  awhile  ago  to  the  fact  that  il^ 
meat  packers  were  the  ones  who  imported  the  meats  into  this  country, 
and  so  on.     Are  you  going  into  that  in  more  detail? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  just  stated  a  fact  that  everybody  knows. 

Senator  Jones.  The  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  clear,  if 
you  will,  and  if  somebody  else  is  not  going  to  touch  upon  it--ib* 
country  is  a  large  exporter  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Only  nogs,  not  meat. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  meat  products — and  it  is  my  notion  that  ihi 
hog  products  are  related  to  the  cattle  products,  and  we  do  expor 
considerable  beef  products,  if  my  information  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  leave  you  the  figures  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  ^as,  if  it  is  a  fact,  ho* 
they  would  import  these  beef  products  and  mutton  products  so  as  to 
control  the  price  of  those  proaucts  in  this  country.  In  other  words 
to  find  out  how  the  meat  mdustry  of  this  country,  for  instance,  wa 
be  benefited  by  a  tariflF. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Answering  your  last  question,  as  to  how  it  would  bi 
benefited  by  the  tariff — it  would  be  in  this  way: 

We  have  apparently  an  overproduction  compared  to  the  consump- 
tion of  meats,  resultmg  from  many  causes,  and  perhaps  the  mo^t 
prolific  cause  is  the  very  high  price  of  retail  meats.    The  other  is  tli« 
very  large  amount  of  unemployment  and  the  ceasing  to  buy.    UnlM 
we  can  export  a  surplus  when  we  have  it,  we  are  in  a  very  bad  situij 
tion,   as  will  readily  be  understood.     The  other  countries— Souli 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — export  their  meat  product* 
to  the  same  consuming  countries  to  which  we  would  export  ou^ 
the  same  packers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  English  con 
cems,  manufacture  the  product  in  those  countries  to  export  \< 
Europe,  the  same  as  they  manufacture  in  this  country  and  in  Canad 
to  export  to  Europe.     If  it  turns  out  that  our  situation  here  b  sue 
that  a  better  price  is  obtained,  good  business  would  seem  to  turn  iL 
stuff  here;  and  we  did  witness  the  importation  into  this  oountrr  c 
an  enormous  amount  of  frozen  lamb,  as  you  remember. 

If  we  have  a  good  stiff  tariff  here  we  will  not  be  made  the  dump 
ground  for  stuff  the  world  wiU  not  take ;  it  will  be  taken  out,  beca 
these  gentlemen  are  in  business  to  sell  their  products.  So  that  w 
are  to  be  very  greatly  benefited,  first,  in  the  stability  of  the  mark^ 
and,  second,  in  the  stability  of  the  live-stock  industry.  If  we  have  i 
staple  market  our  home  producer  will  agree  to  give  a  preference  ir 
our  home  market. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  not  the  real  benefit  that  the  meat  produceiB  in 
this  country  will  get  from  the  tariff  that  it  will  tend  to  stabiliv 
prices  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Just  what  I  said,  in  my  opinion,  after  a  long  study 
of  it. 

The  resolution  I  want  to  oflFer — and  I  will  file  it — was  passed  by 
the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  August,  asking  for  a  duty  on  hides  of  20  per 
cent,  which  we  think  should  be  ad  valorem,  because  there  are  sucn  a 
rarietv  of  hides,  which  mav  be  trimmed,  and  a  specific  duty  by  the 
pouncf  would  not  be  desirable;  and  on  live  stock  fixed  on  a  basis  of 
20  per  cent.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  will  force  all  of  it  to  be 
weighed,  and  that  would  give  a  chance  for  inspection  as  it  comes  in, 
and  it  would  show  just  wnat  comes  in,  how  it  comes  in,  and  would 
enable  us,  so  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  probably  to  prevent  stealing 
such  things.  You  would  not  pass  a  tarin  for  that,  but  it  is  desirable 
from  every  standpoint,  particularlv  if  you  put  it  by  the  hide,  the 
various  values  they  put  upon  it  will  enable  one  to  get  an  advantage 
over  the  other;  wnereas  if  you  put  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  a 
market  price  pretty  well  established  known  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion, as  to  how  much  it  brings  on  some  of  the  near-by  markets  per 
pound. 

The  National  Wool  Growers  passed  their  own  resolution  with 
respect  to  wool,  and  it  was  indorsed  also  by  joint  convention,  and 
these  resolutions  were  fixed — those  are  the  latest  expressions  on  the 
subject,  those  resolutions  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  live- 
stock men. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   9. — TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

Whereas,  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  and  all  other  live-stock 
organizations  of  the  West  and  South  are  and  have  continuously  been  in  favor  of  a 
reasonable  tariff  on  importations  of  live  stock,  meats,  hides,  and  wool,  to  the  end 
that  the  American  Uve-stock  industry  may  be  accorded  a  fair  degree  of  preference 
in  the  home  markets;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  passing  the  tariff  legislation  known  as  the 
Fordney  bill,  has  placed  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  has  failed  to  impose  a  sufficient 
doty  on  live  stock,  meats,  and  wool  to  give  to  American  producers  such  a  degree 
of  preference;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  right  of  the  live-stock  interests  that  this  be  corrected  and  that  a 
duty  sufficient  for  the  purpose  be  placed  on  such  products:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  by  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  its  mid-year  meeting  in 
Solt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  $6-97, 19X1,  That  we  demand— 

1.  That  hides  be  put  upon  the  dutiable  list  with  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

2.  That  the  duty  on  live  stock  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  That  the  duty  on  fresh  and  prepared  meats  be  placed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
^^rijert  to  a  minimum  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

*.  That  the  duty  on  wool  be  placed  at  Uie  amount  demanded  by  the  National  Wool 
yrowew*  Association,  whose  position  on  that  subject  we  hereby  indorse;  and  be  it 
lunher 

Retohed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  many  Congressmen  have  been 
*i«led  by  specious  arguments  of  shoe  and  leather  concerns  to  the  effect  that  free  hides 
ni«m  cheaper  shoes,  which  arguments  have  been  abundantly  refuted  by  our  expori- 
enres  under  a  free-hide  policy,  with  no  importations  of  shoes;  and  that  we  call  upon 
tOi^'knien  generally  to  demand  of  their  Congressmen  active  support  of  a  reasonable 
^^ty  on  thc^  commoditi^;  and  be  it  further 

fl^ved,  That  this  association  take  active  steps  to  preaent  arguments  to  the  congres- 
aoiul  committees  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  wish  to  offer  in  this  connection  certain  documents.  The  brief 
^hich  I  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December 
^'  1908,  18  in  my  statement  there;  I  wish  to  offer  that  brief  here. 
%  statement  is  available  in  those  prints,  if  desired.     The  brief 
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covers  the  subject  so  thoroughly  that  I  would  like  to  have  it  in 
here,  as  it  has  never  been  printed  bv  this  conunittee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  brief,  Mr.  CJowan,  a  voluminous  document  f 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  rather  voluminous. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  was  printed  in  the  House  hearings  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  printed  here  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  just  to  have  it  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstood  you  wanted  it  printed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  difficult  to  get  copies  of  those  old 
hearings  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  it  printed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  printed  so  thu 
it  will  be  here  with  the  rest  of  this  new  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  agree  and  Mr.  Cowan  wiQ  agree  that  w^  do 
not  want  to  cumber  up  the  record  with  material  that  will  crowd  ou* 
the  really  good  matter.  If  you  want  it  printed,  we  will  print  is. 
If  jon  are  satisfied  with  the  printings  in  the  House  hearings,  we  wii! 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  the  old  hearing — 1908. 

The  Chairman.  The  document  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  principle  and  the  method  of  analyses  with  respvi 
to  the  extent  which  the  tariff  on  hides  would  enter  into  shoes  is  ala 
set  forth. 

BRIEF  OF  8.  H.  OOWAN,  FORT  WORTH.  TEX.,  REPBSSEHTINO  THE  AlOBICAJ 
FATIONAL  live  stock  ASSOOIATIOK  AHD  the  cattle  BAZBER8*  ASSOCUTtOl 
OF  TEXAS. 

Washdjoton,  D.  C,  Decembers,  190^ 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WasMngtorif  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Aesociation  is  composed  of  ftoci 
men  and  associations  of  stockmen  in  cattle  raising  and  feeding  busineeB  in  States  vf! 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  of  Texas  is  composed  of  cattle  raiseiB  throogiiM 
the  Southwest,  in  Texas,  and  the  trans-Missouri  States  and  Tenitories. 

We  oppose  placing  hides  on  the  free  list.    We  demand  equality  of  opportuiuty. 

It  is  singular  that  so  many  makers  and  manufacturers  of  leather  would  bciiH 
themselves  to  get  cattle  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  same  breath  assert  that  it 
consumer  will  get  the  benefit. 

If  the  consumer  happens  to  do  so,  it  will  be  because  these  gentlemen  can't  help  i 
Can  anyone  fairly  doubt  their  intentions  to  pocket  the  ^  'change?" 

They  are  equally  zealous  to  tell  you  that  the  stock  raisers  and  faimers  who  pmduj 
and  sell  cattle  can  get  no  benefit  of  the  tariff  on  hides,  because,  they  say,  the  >aiu«  j 
the  animal  is  not  ariected  by  the  value  of  the  hide,  at  the  same  time  oomplainiiur  M 
hides  are  too  high  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

At  the  outset,  these  live-stock  associations,  which  now  appear  in  behalf  of  the  c%\u 
raisers  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  against  the  proposal  to  put  hides  on  the  freo  l» 
make  no  objection  to  removing  the  tariff  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  the  tanner  and  tti 
shoemaker,  that  the  value  of  cattle  on  the  market  or  elsewhere  is  not  affected  b>  d 
value  of  the  hide  on  that  animal. 

;Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  are  sold  on  the  markets  at  Oiicip'.  H 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Fort  Worth.  M"\ 
5,000,000  per  annum  are  slaughtered  by  the  big  packers,  and  about  320,000  by  t^i^ 
at  those  markets.  Total  for  the  past  year  was  about  5,320,000,  exclufii>e  of  ci:>^ 
The  total  slaughter  exclusi^  e  of  cal\  esin  the  Tnited  States  is  approximately  ISvHV.*'^ 
head.  On  tliis  basis  there  are  slaughtered  elsewhere  in  the  L  nited  States  7, IN  "| 
cattle  exclusive  of  cal^  es.  Those  who  slaughter  the  cattle  buy  them  either  si  u*J 
same  markets  or  at  similar  but  smaller  markets  and  stock  yards,  to  which  th^)  <' 
shipped  for  sale  at  every  important  city  in  the  countr^^,  or  they  are  bou^t  and  dn  t 
in  by  local  butchers.    Ot  the  71 ,267,000  cattle  in  this  countT>%  more  than  2,i^'  '^ 
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i  of  disease  or  by  accident,  and  from  that  source  comes  probably  more  than  1,000,000 

lien  hides. 

There  are  hide  dealers  at  every  town  and  city,  being  more  than  a  thousand  such 

Qcerns  listed  in  the  yearly  directories  and  yearbooloi  on  hides  and  leather,  who 

mpete  in  both  buying  ana  selling. 

It  ou^t  to  need  no  more  than  a  statement  of  those  facts  to  show  the  absurdity  of 

e  claim  that  the  stock  raiser  can  get  no  benefit  from  the  tariff  on  hides. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  cattle  and  the  wide  rapge  of  prices  of  different  grades  of 

ttle  are  due  to  such  a  multitude  of  causes,  more  important  than  the  15  per  cent  of 

9  hide  value,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  hide  value  is  not  even 

Bsent,  be  it  what  it  ma^r,  is  mere  sophistry.    Precisely  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 

ctuations  in  prices  of  hides  ranging  to  a  much  greater  per  cent  than  the  amount  of 

e  duty.    Sucn  fluctuations  prove  nothing  as  to  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  15  per 

Dt  duty. 

C^  course  the  consumer  wouldn't  get  it  if  the  packer,  the  tanner,  and  the  shoemaker 

M  get  it  for  themselves.    The  situation  is  such  that  they  can't  do  it.    That  is  why 

e  taaner  wants  it  off. 

The  mere  amount  of  the  tariff  is  not  the  only  issue;  a  home  market  is,  above  all,  the 

suable  thing.    If  you  take  the  tariff  off  cattle  hides,  that  means  that  the  tanners 

D  stock  up  on  the  lowest-priced  hides  obtainable  in  the  different  markets  of  the 

icld.  and  bear  the  price  at  home  accordingly.    Hides  produced  here  will  have  to  be 

id  on  basis  of  the  lowest  world  market,  and  we  will  have  to  ship  them  to  Europe  for 

ie.   Thus  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  means  a  reduction  in  price  much  greater  than 

e  tan?  figures.    To  satisfy  you  that'  such  will  be,  as  it  was,  the  case,  look  at  the 

lotation  of  hides  from  time  to  time.    If,  in  order  to  market,  we  must  first  negotiate 

lie  and  ship  to  Europe,  our  own  stock  raisers  and  fanotiers  will  lose  the  transporta- 

>p,  all  charges,  and  commissions.    The  importance  of  this  feature  can  not  be  over- 

timated. 

For  exami>le»  hides  consigned  to  New  York  from  South  American  points  are,  as  we 

F?eliablv  informed,  being  reconsi^ed  from  New  York  to  London,  because  hides 

e  hi^er  in  London.    Now,  the  hide  dealer  in  this  country  can't  buy  on  expecta- 

Q  that  such  higher  Drice  there  will  continue;  hence  he  must  in  safety  discount 

xHi^  to  account  for  nuctuations. 

The  proposals  of  the  tanners  means  upsetting  a  market  the  world  over,  of  which  he 

M9  can  take  advantage. 

fa  that  not  *  •  the  milk  of  the  coconut 7  " 

W«  trust  the  committcMd  will  be  cautious  in  its  action,  lest  it  most  injure  those  who 

X  need  its  consideration. 

I. 

Ve  must  assume  in  submitting  these  statements  and  arguments  that  on  part  of 
ect)Qunittee  there  is  an  intention  to  deal  fairly  as  between  those  engaged  in  different 
Iff  of  business  and  as  between  different  localities,  and  that  the  investigation  is  held 
r  the  purpose  of  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  conditions  with  a  view  of  making 
w  for  the  whole  country  and  not  to  subserve  some  special  interest.  If  the  judgment 
t^  committee  is  to  be  based  on  facts,  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  ascertaining 
rai.  The  committee,  we  assume,  is  not  a  tribunal  which  merely  affords  an  oppor- 
2:ty  for  interested  parties  to  present  their  case,  but  owes  the  paramount  duty  to  the 
OBtr>'  to  itself  ascertain  the  facts,  whether  tnose  whose  interest  may  be  affected 
^  or  not.  No  judgment  by  default,  or  decree  pro  confesso,  can  be  had,  nor 
*^4  ex  parte  statements  be  taken  as  true  merely  because  no  one  has  come  forward 
,>3v  them.  That  stock  raisers  and  farmers  can  not  be  expected  to  appear  indi- 
■tttlly  at  Washington,  like  the  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather,  is  evident 
ta  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  small  interest  each  fanner  or  stock  raiser  has  in 
ntr*  and  cents  in  the  15  per  cent  tariff  on  hides.  The  aggregate  is  as  large  to  them 
••ihe  leather  men,  but  so  diffused  that  they  must  rest  their  case  with  their  repre- 

»^  asBociations  above  named,  representing  the  cattle  business,  beg  leave  to  file 
ti'niiten  statement  and  argument,  in  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  tanner  and  leather 

■^'•■IMUTTMS: 

-  Wm  iadflt  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  protective  tariff  the  stock  raisers  and  farmers 
^  tn'ided  to  equality  under  the  law,  be  it  a  good  or  bad  law,  as  well  as  others, 
"»'«-^  it  enhances  the  price  of  their  products,  because  they  are  denied  free  access 
'^  markets  of  the  world  for  what  they  buy  and  are  made  to  pay  a  higher  price  on 
^oiim  of  the  tariff  on  manufactured  articles. 

*  n  thp  Aokerican  stock  raisers  and  farmers  must  patronize  the  American  market 
» ^t  they  buy,  they  demand  in  turn  the  same  benefit  of  furnishing  the  home 
Wy  ifith  what  thev  raise  to  sell. 
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3.  The  American  stock  raiser  and  fanner  does  and  will  fumiah  enough  oub  hM 
to  supply  the  consumption  in  this  country  unless  forced  W  curteil  biuiiKn  U  i 
prices  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

4.  The  reduction  of  catUe  values  from  outside  competition  by  free  faidee  w  !•■( 
cattle,  or  both,  will  demor&lize  the  cattle-raising  bustneeB,  lenen  our  boor  a* 
flupplyj  and  in  the  end  increase  the  coet  of  meat  and  meat  productB  and  hida. 

5.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  cattle  produced  in  this  country  ate  ti.:  M 
and  sold  by  othera  than  the  big  packere  and  are  marketed  everywhere.  Whi)-  ■» 
level  of  price  has  generally  been  more  than  in  foreign  countries  from  which  «t  \a"t 
cattle  hideSj  it  has  fluctuated  between  extremes  as  much  as  at  any  of  the  hide  dutiH 


.0  not  get  any  benefit  of  the  Ibpi  ii 
a  the  market  is  not  afitcin.  I 


of  the  world. 

6.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  cattle  n 
duty  on  hides. 

7.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  the  value  ot  cattle  a 
the  value  of  the  hides. 

8.  We  assert  that  it  costs  the  American  stock  raiaera  and  farmetB  mat«nally  am  { 
produce  cattle  and  hides  than  it  does  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Alrics. 

9.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  the  public  will  receive  the  benefit  of  takinc  ifc« '  i 
off  hides,  but  insist  that  the  very  motive  which  prompts  the  activity  of  Ui«  wM 
and  manufacturers  far  free  hides  is  to  pocket  the  profit  themselvM. 

10.  We  assert  that  the  tanners  have  now  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  wurl-i  I 
hides  to  make  into  leather  for  export,  and  that  the  shoe  manulacturen  are  liuc  '• 
to  year  increasing  their  exports  of  shoes, 

11.  We  submit  herewith  tables  showing  the  commerce  in  hides,  lesther,  and  iM 
'  and  comparative  prices  and  values,  covermg  imports  and  exports,  for  the  yean  itxp*! 

as  follows: 

ITablw  [rom  "Commerce  and  NaTlgstlen,"  puUIsbsd  b;  Dapwtment  oF  CanUHR*  and  lAbir,  (•  M 
Imporlt  of  menJumditt,  gain  ending  June  SO. 

HIDES  AKD  SKINS  OTHER  THAN  FUR  8EINS. 


Total. 

Europe. 
North  Aj 

Africa.. 


S3,  IBS 

13,013 
13,810 

n,iM 

M,1SJ 

M,aas 


n.ns.ETi ;  iii.on,am      i«.h.I 
t»,»u,ni    tu,7n,«at     tu.  ^\ 


«a,ia,3n 

•>.IM7 

ft,0U,t81 
•1.41^  OM 


13I,«M.Xt5 

I18,ISB,I>03 

2i,ssa.(iJfl 

ii8ii;s» 

111,017 

Sfffi 

.aS:!S 

i     1 

i  i 

113,177,357 
IT,B«,«1 
l7,M4,fl71 

ass 

aias 

ass 
11 

ft 
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» 
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Import*  of  mtrdiandUe,  i/eart  ending  June  SO — Continued. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS  OTHER  THAN  FUR  SKINS—ContinuHl. 
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43 
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ErporU  o/Anneglic  merchandiae,  yeart  ending  June  -Ti 
aWBS  AND  SKINS  OTHBR  THAN  FUR  SKINS. 


IW3 

1 

IBM 

1909 

,». 

laiT 

23, 17*,  272 

'1 

i«s; 

I0,753,SZ> 

iKirmiLinoH, 

t7M,iS0\     tl, 114,742 

*^ws 

iiOTlaot 

4,0110 
tl,OI2 

SliS 

tm 

m 

■    S3 

32,002 

30 LE  LEATHER. 


9%«I7,547  I      2(l,ei8,8»7 

»,  188, 625         (4,970,789 

868.041  fl»i,l39 


(3^542  > 
193,892  I 
841,  »IS  ,' 


18,198,279 
751,255 

tioo,  mi 

4,703,OM 

ll,3£3.08« 

72,355 

ti».l«l 


1189,994 

VIS 


-.kvtnga  nine  sola  kathw,  per  pound,  appran  [ram  ttis  Hmgoing: 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise j  years  ending  June  SO — Continued. 

UPPER  LEATHERr-PATENT  OR  ENAMEL. 


TotaJ 

RECAPITX7LATI0N. 

Europe 

Nortfi  America 

Soutli  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1903 


1122,782 


94,267 
6,088 
2,827 

14,061 
1,547 


1904 


1170,940 


133,830 
17,201 
3,567 
4,036 
9,402 
2,904 


1906 


9166,320 


93,803 

39,048 

3,868 

3,110 

18,686 

7,805 


1906 


$143,690 


41,154  > 
56,442  i 
17,204  ' 

2,836 
19,418, 

6,536' 


i»r 


lur.i 


A} 


UPPER  LEATHER— SPLITS,  BUFF,  GRAIN,  AND  ALL  OTHER. 


Total 

BBCAPITULATION. 

Europe 

Nortn  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


113,493,490 


12,336,443 
389,079 
218,914 

48^929 
450,340 

49,794 


$15,040,602 

13,270,142 

^83,306 

^,395 

95,001 

704,697 

34,061 


$15,057,791 


13,144,145 
682,918 
493,288 
24&047 
467,443 
21,950 


$17,242,011 


14,500,518 
832,117 
719,067 
548,218 
613,064 
20,027 


117,778.  n 


73S,1 
6(0.1 


ALL  OTHER  LEATHER. 


Total.., 

RECAPITULATION. 

Europe 

Nortn  America 

South  America 

Asia ' 

Oceania 

Africa 


$082, 2C^        $1,140,364 


576,103 

315,620 

15,912 

8,589 

46,027 

20,000 


667,228 
328,464 
29,411 
13,510 
65,082 
36,660 


$1,813,154 


507,399 

412,913 

23,038 

702,356 

50,686 

26,762 


$1,822,337;      $2.75.1 


788,218 
560,780 

31,071 
310,612 
108,262 

22,962 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Total pounds 

BECAPITX7LATI0K. 

Europe pounds 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


4,197,566 
$6,665,017 


1,273,485 

$2,672,629 

1,985,768 

$2,502,465 

175,122 

$210,204 

23,151 

$43,570 

537,949 

$942,160 

202,091 

$293,999 


4,642,531 
$7,238,940 


1,114,439 

$2,447,368 

2,673,082 

$3,300,200 

207,240 

$282,903 

22,178 

$40,672 

503,809 

$936,321 

121, 783 

$231,476 


5,  tf  Id,  Ovv 

$8,057,697 


1,  149,  fBM 

$2,472,608 

3,425,111 

$4,238,642 

206,117 

$325,467 

42,332 

$77,277 

362,646 

$673,056 

129,594 

$270,647 


5,672,248 
$9,142,748 


1,257,004 

$2,501,144 

3,774,655 

$5,637,349 

197,549 

$363,310 

47,074 

$80,868 

312,809 

$552,104 

83,006 

$187,073 


HARNESS  AND  SADDLES. 


Total 

BECAnTVLATION. 


Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania , 

Africa , 


$373,677 


30,887 
203,956 
56,099 
14,208 
33,917 
34,610 


$580,346 


35,274  ' 
261,835 

95,898 

19,136 
131,064 

17,139 


$592,660 


32,842 
291,614 
86,885 
40,611 
40,269 
10,439 


$091,  S75 


47,510 
371,605 
121,749 

16^507 

125,906 

8,599 
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ALL  OTHER. 


,., 

.«. 

i«« 

IW 

1W7 
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is 

■K.tn\ 

17,™ 

«,  329, 747 

11.318,  M8 

54,  £52 
l»,a8S 
J3,«2fl 

ll,«l,B8* 

M7,1M 
883,073 
IS.35Z 

'Is 

ImpoiU  of  hidtt  of  catde  (dutiablt)  for  10  yeari,  their  value  and  amount  per  pound. 
IFram  SHUMIal  Abitnct,  CmnnMreasod  Labor  lor  Imr,  p.  434.) 


Pounds.             VBlue. 

Pbt 
pound." 

i 

HO 

!S8 
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IK 

iS  ■ 

«o;32s    1 
S;S    ! 

155,300        2 
871,  oa}       2 

lEiUmitai 
uporlt  d/  , 


ours  (only  mpprffldinflttt). 


[Taken  ftmn  Tobls  le 


Pounds. 

Value. 

For 

pound. 

CenU. 

BxpoTtt  of  boots  and  thoea  for  10  yeart. 

[From  StadaUcsl  Abstract,  Conunsrce  and  Labor,  19 
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Average  price  of  hides  in  Chicago  marhety  1892  to  1904. 
I  Taken  from  p.  318  of  Report  of  Depctrtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  Beef  Industry.  { 


Cents. 

6.32 

5.50 

5.  16 

8.47 

6.98 

8,81 

* 10.04 


a. 

M. 
6. 


Cents. 

1899 11.02 

1900 10.61 

1901 10.87 

1902 11.55 

1903 10.  58 

1904 10.  63 


Comparolive  prices  for  1903  of  different  cUuies  of  hides. 
[Taken  from  Report  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  p.  216.] 


Cents. 

ivv  native  steers 11.69 

ttoiMded  steezH 10. 57 

ivyTexaa  steers 12.64 

fci  Texas  Bteera 11.19 

ondo  steers 10. 54 

ivy  Dative  cows 10. 07 


Cents. 

Light  native  cows 9. 64 

Branded  cows 9. 19 

Native  bulls 9.61 

Branded  bulls 7. 69 


Average 10.28 


III. 


D  its  re))ort  on  the  beef  industry  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (1904) 
imed  our  annual  beef  supply  at  13,000,000  head,  of  which  approximately 
»W)0  are  annually  exported,  leaving  12,500,000  (see  pp.  53  to  57);  of  tnis  number  it 
estimated  that  the  six  l&rge  packers  slaughter  45  per  cent.  If  this  be  approxi- 
!eh'  correct,  then,  of  the  total,  butcher  hides  produced  by  packers  are  5,425,000. 
^  1904  there  has  been  an  increase  in  cattle,  otner  than  milch  cows,  of  15  per  cent 
1^7  StatistioEtl  Abstract).  Assuming  butcher  hides  to  have  had  a  similar  in- 
te,  the  total  would  be*  14,375,000,  of  which  the  six  large  packers,  however,  have 
infTpased  their  slaughter. 

he  Riireau  of  Animal  Industry  estimated  about  2,324,773  cattle  that  die  by  disease 
A-xident  for  1904.  To  what  extent  the  hides  are  taken  we  know  of  no  figures  to 
".  That  it  is  a  large  per  cent  there  can  be  no  doubt,  probably  at  least  50  per  cent, 
«lri2.386.  total  animal-hide  production  of  fallen  hides  that  go  into  the  open  market. 
Iw  undeniably  are  as  extensively  produced  and  marketed  as  the  distribution  of 
Je  which  stock  raisers,  farmers,  and  small  butchers  produce  and  market  every- 
■«• 

be  value  of  cattle  hides  imported  for  nine  months,  1908,  shown  by  Summary  of 
BBKTce  and  Finance  of  United  States  for  September,  1908,  was  the  average  11.5 
l«Ffr  pound. 

be  importation  of  hides  of  cattle  decreased  in  1907  compared  with  1906,  and  for  the 
f  ru-^nths  ending  September,  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  show  a  decrease  in  importation 
>>;?  of  c*attle;  1908  shows  6.4  per  cent  under  1907,  and  18.4  per  cent  under  19C6. 
["rin?  the  same  nine  months,  importations  of  leather  and  leather  articles  declined 
ttV'Tfs:  1908  under  1907,  45.8  per  cent,  and  under  1900,  35.3  per  cent, 
^-rntr  the  same  period  (nine  months*  comparison),  there  was  an  increase  in  exports 
w*-  ]f)M  per  cent  over  1906,  and  almost  as  great  export  as  for  same  period,  1907. 
1  'Ji«r  luae  of  sole  leather  there  was  an  increase  1908  over  1907  of  approximately  7 
'*r,«  thou^  a  large  falling  off  as  compared  to  1906,  which  was  an  unusual  year 
Rnj<'.nation  of  hides,  which,  no  doubt,  were  made  into  leather  and  exported. 
(*»•  leather  is  chiefly  exported  from  imported  hides,  with  a  drawback  ecjual  to  the 

f  ay  U^  fairly  gathered,  from  the  total  cattle  slaughter  of  around  12,500,000  to 
'•''^•O  hpad,  and  probably  1,000,000  fallen  hides,  that  we  produce  cattle  hides 
'  -^'"yj.OOO,  and  at  60  pounds  average,  which  is  under  the  average  green,  and  15 
■»'jt  ghrinkage  in  curing  leaves  51  pounds  per  head,  total  weight  cured  hides, 
'■<i.0<)0  pounds,  as  compared  to  about  134,000,000  pounds  of  cattle  hides  imported . 
.  w*.  deduct  the  31,000,000  pounds  of  sole  leather  exported,  and  the  leather  manu- 
^"H  articles  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  it  seems  certain  that  so  far  as  cattle 
f' »r«M  used  for  articles  consumed  in  this  country,  our  production  is  sufficient  for 
brci*  consumption.  Furthermore,  that  there  is  an  open  market  for  55  per  cent  of 
^W  hides  ana  all  fallen  hides,  msdcing  in  all  about  40  per  cent  in  hands  of  the  big 
»'*nj  at  time  skiimed,  and  60  per  cent  widely  distributed. 
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IV. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  have  just  issued  for.  distribution  anion?  d> 
stockmen  attending  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  now  holding  its  annul 
meeting  at  Chicago,  the  following  statement: 

"  To  stockmen  and  farmers: 

"Do  you  know  that  44.7  per  cent  of  the  2,154,690  cattle  received  at  Chicigoi 
far  this  year  have  been  sold  and  shipped  alive,  mainly  for  eastern  slaughter  w 
export?  Also,  that  last  year  the  nimiber  was  43.9  per  cent  and  the  year  before  <" 
per  cent,  while  during  several  months  this  year  over  50  per  cent  were  sold  and  Aipi* 
alive? 

"The  significance  of  this  increasing  percentajge  of  live  shipments  lies  in  thetv 
of  nowing  competition  among  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Eastern  buyers  and  exporters  are  constantly  on  the  market,  and  they  \tx^  1 
Chicago  as  headquarters  for  supplies,  thus  furnishing  at  all  timee  fuU  competitM 
From  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  receipts  at  Chicago  are  sold  on  the  nuit 
for  shipment  alive,  mainly  to  eastern  edaughtering  points  and  to  the  seaboard  i 
export." 

On  January  15,  1908,  the  same  company  issued  and  distributed  the  following  •« 
showing  the  sale  and  disposition  for  a  week  and  the  wide  range  of  slaughter: 

"Just  think  of  it!  Outside  buyers  in  a  single  day  buy  on  the  Chicago  mail 
and  ship  out  681  carloads  of  live  stock  to  195  different  consignees  at  150  diffiit 
X)ointfl  in  9  different  States. 

"As  showing  the  increasing  outdide  competition  in  buying  and  wide  range  old 
tribution  of  live  stock  sold  on  the  Chicago  market,  the  following  reports  of  th>* 
week's  shipments  are  quoted  i 

"Monday,  out  of  2,515  carloads  received,  outside  buyers  bought  and  ehipDed 
681  carloads  of  live  stock  to  195  different  consignees  at  150  different  points  in  9  dii! 
States.    Fourteen  consignees  shipped  322  cars,  while  181  consignees  shipped  ^ 
and  there  were  more  than  100  dinerent  shipments  of  1  carload  each.    Monday's  < 
shipments  totaled  10,475  head,  breaking  tne  record  for  one  day.     Of  these,  oolv 
head  were  stockers  and  feeders. 

"Wednesday,  out  of  1,744  cars  received,  499  cars  were  sold  and  shipped  >li 
198  different  consignees  at  167  different  points  in  10  different  States. 

"Thursday,  1,100  cars  were  received,  while  420  cars  were  shipped  to  132  diP 
consignees  at  78  different  points  in  16  different  States. 

"Diiring  the  week  there  were  shipped  out  2,306  carloads,  or  113,910  head  d 
stockj  of  which  1,655  carloads,  or  34,839  head  (averaging  21  head  per  car)  were 
constituting  48.6  per  cent  of  tne  receipts. 

"This  week,  starting  out  with  active  markets,  a  strong  demand  from  every  ».>m 
and  prospects  for  ^ood  prices,  notwithstanding  Monday's  run  of  3,050  cars,  or  a)i 
136,000  animals,  bids  fau:  to  exceed  the  above  records. 

"These  figures  prove  that  the  outside  demand  and  competition  for  beef  cattle 
all  other  live  stock  at  Chicago  is  greater  than  ever." 

Later  and  in  February  the  same  company  issued  a  card  containing  similar  inf^e 
tion  for  one  day's  business,  Monday,  February  10,  1908,  aa  follows: 

"Chicago's  enormous  live-stock  receipts  and  shipments  create  new  reconb.  I 
promptly  absorbed. 

"Monday,  February  10,  1908,  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  received  "■ 
cattle,  1,303  calves,  87,716  hogs,  26,999  sheep,  and  838  horses^  or  a  total  of  1^ 
animals,  in  2,933  cars,  breaking  the  previous  record  of  hog  receipts  and  total  due 
of  animals  received.  J 

"Of  the  receipts,  there  were  sold  and  shipped  alive  miunly  to  eastern  aUu^hH 
points  and  for  export,  10,063  cattle,  28  calves^  21,138  hogs,  6,469  sheep,  auid  109  M 
or  a  total  of  37,807  animals  in  787  cars,  breaking  all  previous  records  ol  hog  ahipni 
total  number  of  carloads  shipped,  ana  total  number  of  animals  shipped.  I 

" The  grand  total  handled  by  tne  railroads  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Tn 
Company  on  that  day  was  188,164  animals  and  3,720  cars,  which  is  equal  t^  >\ 
train  over  28  miles  long,  or  if  ranged  in  single  file  would  make  a  solia  proon^i' 
animids  over  200  miles  long  and  require  ten  days  to  pass  a  given  point  marchiiu;  I 
stantly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  day.  This  is  something  never  beiof^  t^m 
Moreover,  all  were  quickly  and  easily  handled. 

"Monday's  enormous  receipts  were  promptly  absorbed  at  onlv  a  stLght  iwiix 
from  the  prices  of  the  previous  week,  practically  all  beii^  sold  on  day  of  4.t 
Packers  got  upward  of  51,000  hogs,  shippers  bought  close  to  2o,000«  and  the  remju 
were  mixed  hogs,  mostly  sold  to  specidators.    Of  the  11,000  left  over  4.(X^ 
carried  over  by  shippers  and  7,000  by  speculators,  almost  everything  being  loli 
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'  No  other  Iive*6tock  market  in  the  world  could  have  withstood  such  an  enormous 
110  in  proportion  without  a  disastrous  break  in  prices.  Yet  so  great  is  the  demand 
V  meats  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  at  Chicago  that  Tuesday,  with  full  ordinary 
KeiptB,  hogs  sdd  5  to  10  cents  higher  and  cattle  and  sheep  about  steady,  while 
r^nesday's  markets  show  further  advances  of  5  to  10  cents  in  every  department. 
'The  above  facts  demonstrate  the  value  to  shippers  of  Chicago's  splendid  market 
idlitieg,  her  practically  unlimited  capacity  for  handling  live  stock,  and  the  constant 
<Mnendou0  demand  at  Chicago  for  Uve  stock  of  all  kinds  at  the  highest  average 
Kcw. 

'These  statements  of  figures  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  they  point  to  the 
ct  that  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  competition  there  is 
r  the  entire  animal  and  all  parts  going  to  make  up  its  value.  The  eastern  buyer 
'ts  the  hide  as  well  as  the  ammal,  and  undoubtedly  for  both  when  he  buys  the  one, 
iying  upon  his  expectations  to  sell  the  hide  as  well  as  the  meat  in  proportion  to  its 
ilae. 

The  total  cattle  marketed  at  Chicago  for  1907  was  3,305,314  head;  calves,  421,934 
9id.  Of  the  cattle  thus  marketed,  there  were  377,000  of  western  range  cattle,  or  11.4 
f  cent;  the  balance  came  mainly  from  corn-belt  States.  The  committee  will  find, 
it  cares  to  investigate  it,  that  Iowa  leads  in  the  total,  and  that  the  best  cattle  are 
iirketcd  in  one,  two,  and  three  carload  shipments  by  the  farmers  from  all  the  com- 
tit  Suites,  and  these  furnish  a  laiige  part  of  the  shipments  to  eastern  slaughtering 

The  contention  that  the  &urmer  gets  no  advantage  from  higher  priced  hid^s  is  absurd 
\iew  of  these  facts,  and  that  tne  hides  are  bought  by  the  tanners  from  the  local 
itchcre.  That  the  price  of  the  hide  is  an  iniportant  factor  is  so  well  stated  in  an 
tide  written  by  J.  A.  Spoor,  president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  of  Chicago,  appear- 
gin  the  Live  Stock  World  of  January  1,  headed  "Live  Stock  Trade  of  1907,"  that 
^<tipy  as  follows: 

"No.  1  packer's  heavy  native  steer  hides  made  a  decline  from  16^  to  16}  cents  in 
uttry,  to  11)  to  11}  cents  in  December,  or  more  than  28  per  cent,  making  a  differ- 
ce  in  this  item  alone  of  nearly  |4  per  head  in  the  returns  from  medium  to  prime 
live  steeiB,  while  packer's  prime  tallow  declined  from  6}  to  7  cents  in  January  to 
to  5}  cents  in  December,  or  over  18  per  cent,  making  a  f luther  difference  in  returns 
thoat  II  per  head,  with  the  decline  still  greater  on  the  poorer  classes  of  hides  and 
Mper  graaes  of  tallow,  and  there  was  a  similar  decrease  of  values  for  all  other  by- 

Iti^  a  matter  of  comn^on  knowledge  among  stockmen  that  there  was  a  serious  decline 
prices  of  cattle  during  1907,  concurrent/  with  the  decline  in  hides.  This  decline 
B  substantially  similar  at  all  markets.  Of  course  there  are  a  multitude  of  condL- 
iB  which  affect  the  price,  and  always  present  the  effort  of  buyers  to  purchase  at 
m  a  hguie  as  they  can  secure.  When  the  supply  is  great  the  buyer  dominates  the 
rket,  and  when  the  supply  is  less  that  power  is  less.  That  applies  to  the  animal  as 
«te  and  necessarily  to  every  part  of  it  which  competitive  buyers  can  use;  certainly 
^  hide,  because  there  is  no  special  expensive  equipment  essential  to  taking  care 
ihe  hide  and  a  ready  market  for  them  to  the  tanners.  Aside  from  calves,  the  claim 
a  tlie  packere  handle,  on  the  average,  the  heavy  hides  and  otixer  slaughterers  the 
wKT  hides  has  little,  if  any,  foundation,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tney  furnish 
h»nly  market  for  canners  on  which  the  hide  weight  is  much  below  the  average. 

V. 

^  oontroversy  mainly  arises  on  the  demand  of  manufacturers  of  shoes,  and 
>^t  that  hides  be  placed  on  the  free  Ust,  which  is  one  of  the  plans  advocated 
■io£  to  a  reduction  in  cost  of  leather.  If  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer  miist  suffer 
this  reason,  just  let  it  go  round,  then  the  protective  system  will  go  down  altogether. 
Li>J*T  the  present  law  the  tariff  on  cattle,  hides  (dry,  salted,  or  pickled),  is  15  per 
tt  Ad  valorem,  provided  that  upon  all  leather  exported  made  from  imported  hides 
t|>^«huald  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on  said 
**'  He.  (See item  437,  effective  July  24, 1897.)  On  leather  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
tr  C4  20  p«r  cent,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sorts  of  leather  not  necessary  to 

^'>   On  Bfaoes  and  boots  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.    (See  item 

I- 

^  proposition  which  is  made  by  the  above-named  associations  is  that  the  duty 
Dviei  be  not  reduced,  because  the  duty  is  very  small,  and  they  are  as  much  entitled 
^M  anybody  else, 

^  onntentioQ  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  the  tariff  should  be  taken 
hides  on  the  theory  that  they  want  *'free  raw  material."    Hides  are  as  much  the 
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product  of  labor  and  skill  as  anything  else,  hence  can  not  be  called  raw  mftteniL 
The  ''  free  raw  material^'  are^ument  has  for  its  major  premise  the  denial  of  the  right  4 
protection  to  the  producer  of  such  articles  as  some  one  else  wishes  to  prepare  fornurkH 
or  manufacture  in  some  other  form,  and  to  have  and  demand  a  protective  taiiS  m 
what  in  turn  he  produces  for  sale  sufficient  to  put  the  outside  competitors  practicin.^ 
out  of  business.  The  manufacturer  in  such  a  case  asserts  with  great  vehemeoo; :' 
correctness  of  the  principles  of  protection  that  he  desires  to  apply  in  such  maiten 
to  best  subserve  his  own  purpose,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  othere.  ind< 
denying  the  same  sort  of  rights  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  As  part  of  the  plu 
insists  not  only  for  the  protective  tariff  on  what  he  produces,  but  for  the  arti< 
which  he  wishes  to  use  in  his  business;  he  wants  to  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  «> 
without  having  to  pay  any  import  duty,  and  to  force  the  farmer  and  stock  nimt  \ 
meet  that  competition.  That  is,  that  he  be  accorded  the  protection  in  order  thu"^ 
may  increase  his  business,  or  the  price,  and  that  others  equally  meriUmous  as  citi^ 
of  the  country  shall  be  denied  the  same  privilege  in  order  that  he  may  profit. 

He  says  it  costs  him  more  for  labor  and  materials  than  his  foreign  competitor,  f^y^ 
looking  the  fact  that  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  is  in  the  same  bcMt. 

The  claim  that  no  labor  or  investment  is  required  to  produce  a  hide  i&  qm;r  i 
applicable  to  tallow  and  meat.  It  takes  three  years  to  mature  a  3>year-old  atwr.  ia 
where  land  is  exclusively  devoted  to  grazing  an  investment  of  an  average  of  |i>'  i 
land  and  constant  care  and  attention.  The  investment  in  the  property  on  whid( 
raise  cattle  and  feed  them  is  enormous,  and  the  investment  in  iaim  value  of  ott 
alone  is  m&my  times  greater  than  all  the  leather  and  shoe  business  of  the  country. 

As  applied  to  commodities  of  prime  necessity  which  are  not  produced  in  thiscoiiLtr 
and  as  to  which  the  stimulation  of  reasonable  protection  will  not  induce  aoy  o( 
siderable  production,  it  may  be,  and  as  a  rule  probably  is,  best  where  the  pmtecv 
system  is  adopted  as  a  policy  of  government  to  admit  such  artides  free  of  dutyi 
order  that  they  may  be  manufactured  and  the  finished  product  supplied  to  the  cs 
without  being  biurdened  with  the  import  duty.  In  such  an  instance  we  are  concca 
only  in  the  use,  manufacture,  or  traae  of  the  article  so  imx>orted  free  of  duty,  vti^ 
are  not  concerned  in  the  producers  of  the  artide,  and  hence  under  no  obligabwii 
protect  his  interest  as  a  producer.  The  case  is  entiriey  different  when  an  artidr 
commerce  is  a  matter  of  extensive  and  c^eneral  production  in  this  country,  where  en 
numbers  of  people  must  su£Fer  loss  by  being  compelled  to  meet  the  price  at  whicli 
might  be  imported  free,  when  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  la  g;reater  thK 
is  in  countries  from  which  such  products  would  be  drawn  if  imported  free  off  dntt 

In  the  case  of  hides,  it  is  periecUy  plain  that  if  they  are  to  b^  put  upon  the  free  ii 
then  we  must  undertake  to  sell  hides  in  all  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  competiti 
with  those  produced  everywhere  else,  and  that  regardless  of  the  circumBtanoss  r\  i 
cost  of  production.  We  must  be  robbed  of  our  home  market  to  seek  one  elsswht*^ 
lon^,  at  least,  as  the  markets  in  other  portions  of  the  country  are  better.  The  abp*r  2 
of  tne  proposition  as  applied  to  hides  of  cattle  so  extensively  produced  in  every  ."^ti 
in  the  Umon  needs  no  argument  to  support  it  if  the  prinaple  of  protectioD  i^  t* 
applied  at  all,  and  if  when  applied  it  is  to  be  done  fafrly  to  all  interests  and  vi 
mere  favoritism,  and  by  protective  system  we  do  not  mean  merely  on  leather  prcv^ii^ 
but  on  all  the  farmer  buys. 

Perhaps  the  stongest  objection  to  the  protective  system  is  that  in  its  practical  a^ 
cation  it  builds  up  an  individual  or  a  business  or  a  class  of  individuals  mnd  th<*ir  ^ 
ness  by  giving  them  an  advantage  over  producers  in  foreign  countries  or  the  imp/ 
from  foreign  countries,  which  advantage  must  be  paid  ror  to  the  extent  to  wui^i 
may  exist  by  the  public  of  this  count^  as  consumers  of  the  artides  thus  pn't<i« 
and  in  this  way  the  localities  where  the  business  which  is  protected  exists  i^  I»'i< 
to  that  extent  as  may  be  business  incidentally  or  directly  connected  with  ?usli 
tected  industries,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  part  of  the  oountr\\     TTw»  i*iiv- 
of  government  reco^Lzed  in  this  country  are  that  no  spedal  interests  ahall  N 
served  by  law,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  the  intention,  therefore,  of  the  protecciv^^ 
to  subserve  a  spedal  interest.    The  object  is  to  subserve  the  l^est  int«v«et  of  th** « * 
country,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  decided  r<tf*r 
that  that  can  be  best  done  by  a  protective  tariff,  but  at  the  same  time  thev  htk\* 
meant  to  dedde  that  a  protective  tariff  shall  be  applied  with  partiality  and  ottf  i 
and  meritorious  class  of  people  be  deprived  of  it  in  order  that  some  otheiB  nuiv  m 
greater  profit  in  their  business;  and  this  is  the  very  use  to  which  the  mAQn^*i*t 
here  seelcs  to  make  by  his  demand  for  free  hides  and  free  wool. 

The  point  at  which  the  people  suffer  in  such  a  case  is  that  they  pay  m  hshrr  |i 
for  the  protected  article  because  there  is  a  duty  upon  it.  This  mav  not  b««U»^  •  v 
all  instances,  but  as  a  general  proposition  it  can  scarcely  be  denied.  We  niav  ^am 
that  the  public  has  decided  that  it  is  best  for  the  people  as  a  whole  that  thc>  •  ■ 
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«y  a  higher  price,  if  by  doing  so  great  industries  are  built  up  in  this  country,  by 
•rotection  from  outside  competition,  laborers  emjjloyed,  and  the  manufacturer  and 
aborer  in  turn  becoming  the  customer  for  that  wmch  is  produced  in  other  spheres  of 
ndustry.  The  theory  is  that  if  a  factory  can  run,  pay  good  wages,  and  supply  the 
rade  b v  furnishing  a  market  for  the  farmer,  and  that  although  the  fanner  may  nave  to 
lay  a  higher  price  for  the  manufactured  article,  he  is  thereoy  furnished  a  market  for 
rhat  he  grows  and  gets  a  better  market  for  it,  and  in  the  end  is  more  benefited  tJian 
tamj^ed ,  That  is  to  say,  the  great  home  market  is  built  up.  The  ability  of  the  people 
n  this  country  as  consumers  to  afford  a  market  for  the  production  of  this  country  is 
ronderfully  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we  manufacture  at  home  what  we  need  and 
hat  we  can  better  afford  to  pay  more  for  it. 

This  is  the  backbone  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  protective  system,  which 
neaus  higher  price  on  manufactured  articles  than  would  exist  could  we  go  into  the 
narkets  of  the  world  and  import  them  free  of  duty. 

Now.  let  us  a]3ply  this  argument  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  hides.  If  the 
irinciple  is  good  in  the  one  case,  it  is  ^ood  in  the  other,  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
he  producer  of  hides  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  protective  tariff  on  hides  in  order  to 
snable  him  to  get  a  higher  price  for  the  hides  than  otherwise  he  would  get,  and  thus 
timulate  the  production  and  make  him  better  able  to  buy  manufactured  articles,  as 
»  the  manufacturer.  The  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  entitles  the  stock 
aiaer  and  farmer  to  the  benefit  of  a  prbtective  tariff  on  hides  or  wool,  so  long  as  it 
fxi^tfi  on  the  things  which  he  buys,  and  the  opportunity  at  least  to  benefit  by  it,  pre- 
iflfly  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  manufacturer  is  entitled 
o  it  can  not  be  fairly  denied. 

Mttch  has  been  said  about  benefit  that  the  farmer  derives  from  protection,  but  the 
astances  are  very  rare  where  he  derives  a  direct  benefit  from  the  duty  on  the  articles 
v^ch  he  produces.  The  benefit  is  said  to  arise  from  the  general  application  of  the 
imtective  tariff  in  that  it  affords  him  a  better  market  wherever  he  can  be  protected, 
B  r^er  to  enable  him  to  get  a  better  market  and  a  better  pnce.  But  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  he  be  denied  the  same  protection  on  his  products,  so  that  he  in  turn  may 
Income  a  better  customer  of  the  producer  or  manufacturer,  and  thus  make  a  better 
uarket  for  the  latter? 

On  what  principle  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  producer  of  sugar  is  entitled  to  a  pro^ 
Mive  tariff  which  will  not  equally  apply  to  the  production  of  hides  or  the  manufac- 
iare  of  leather?  The  tanner  wants  free  hides ;  the  shoe  manufocturer  free  leather  and 
Iree  hides:  both  from  selfishness. 

Hie  contention  that  some  one  between  the  producer  of  hides  and  consumer  of 
lather  takes  advantage  of  his  ability  to  monopolize  the  market  on  hides  and  deprive 
the  stock  raiser  and  fumer  of  the  benefit  of  protection  has  no  place  in  the  argument 
*prtn  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  producer  of  hides  is  entitled  to  a  protective 
tvif?.  If  this  is  a  monopoly  against  the  hide  producers,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
Blent  to  destroy  it  and  not  to  destroy  the  producer  of  hides.  If  there  is  to  be  estab- 
fehd  the  principle  that  wherever  the  producer  of  an  article  protected  is  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  tlie  protection  by  monopoly,  and  on  that  ground  the  product  is  admitted 
Wee  of  duty,  the  law  will  have  placed  a  premium  on  monopoly,  which  it  should  destroy. 
It  Pimply  enables  the  monopoly  to  buy  cheaper.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  duty 
^ould  be  taken  off  the  hides,  and  they  should  be  bought  in  foreign  countries  and  laid 
'ifjwn  in  this  country  15  per  cent  less  than  the  present  value  of  hides,  who  would  get 
the  benefit  of  it,  if  such  monopoly  exists  as  is  aaserted?  The  place  at  which  to  begin 
tt  ptfint  of  law  to  meet  conditions  that  may  be  thus  produced  by  monopoly  is  not  by 
'.^kin^  tlie  tariffs  off  80K;alled  raw  materials  produced  by  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
^  ihiu  roun trv,  who  do  not  create  monopolies,  but  to  take  the  tariff  off  the  manu- 
^  tured  articles,  so  that  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  in  the  end.  If  the  pro- 
'lu-  eiB  of  leather  in  this  country  have  suffic  ient  control  of  the  hide  market  that  they 
'•-in  name  the  price  at  which  the  producer  must  sell  the  hides,  they  can  equally  be  as 
piifrerful  to  name  the  price  of  leather  made  from  imported  hides. 

^ow,  suppose  the  tariff  were  taken  off  the  hides  and  they  are  permitted  to  go  into 
^  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  them  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  do  in  this 

'•jntT)'.  Can  anyone  give  any  assurance  that  the  price  of  leather  will  de<^line  on 
'har  ft(*rount?  And  suppose  the  price  of  leather  does  decline — who  can  vouchsafe 
•hat  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  will  sell  them  cheaper  because  of  the  lower  price  of 
^iher?  The  fact  is  that  neither  the  price  of  leather  nor  shoes  has  fluctuated  with 
•he  price  of  hidee. 

If  will  he  intereflting  to  compare  the  price  of  hides,  leather,  and  shoes  at  stated 
l^iriocU  during  each  year  for  several  years  past.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
'fhitive  price  of  shoes  was  in  the  main  not  apparentlv  affected  by  the  price  of  leather 
"r  the  price  of  hides. 
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From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  beef  cattle  produced  in  the  rpt*<«i 
States  come  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Decessaxily  the  hides  are  ppxia  tc 
in  that  section.     To  say  that  the  value  of  the  animal  is  not  affected  by  the  mI  •   ! 
the  hide  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the  value  of  the  val  *•  * 
the  quplity,  character,  or  value  of  the  meat.    We  might  admit  that  UBder  mn**  <' 
cumstances  the  owner  of  the  animt  1  may  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  it  15  v^t 
compared  with  what  the  consumer  finally  pays  for  the  finished  and  prepared  \r^^ ' 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  value  of  the  animal  is  not  affected  by  an  abRt<u 
higher  or  lower  price  of  some  material  part  of  it.    The  question  is.  Shall  Cx  u< 
declare  that  the  producer  of  these  great  articles  of  trade  shall  be  deprived  fi  J 
benefit  of  protection  for  the  same  purpose  which  the  manu&cturer  has  it,  upcc  t .. 
mere  assertion  of  some  one  who  perhaps  knows  nothing  about  it,  that  the  rJc« 
the  animal  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  tariff  on  hides  or  on  wool?    A  ftdse  aawrv 
made  for  profit. 

Equality  of  opportimity  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  and  it  lies  in  no  manV  mouth  t  «.. 
that  a  certain  class  shall  not  have  it  because  of  the  assertion  that  it  can  not  uukf  f 
of  it.    It  certainly  can  not  if  the  law  denies  the  ri^ht. 

Undeniably  the  prosperity  of  the  live-stock  business  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoo  . 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  made  the  upbuilding  oftbat  tic:  i:  . 
possible,  and  has  added  conmiercially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  I*  4 
to  that  source  which  the  manufactm'ers  of  the  East  must  look  to  sell  their  prods  r 
and  if  the  people  of  that  great  section  are  to  be  impoverished  in  order  that  pro6ti  2* 
be  still  greater  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  East,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  vill  ^- « 
perversion  of  the  professed  principles  underlying  the  protective  tariff  sywxoD.  I: 
only  a  few  articles  can  they  possibly  directly  benefit  by  protection.  &bail  u  i* 
denied  on  those? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the  stock  raisers  and  pfodurcft  / 
hides  and  wool  is  for  a  protective  taiif!  in  onier  to  profit  by  it;  that  is  true.  Whr  »»* 
Surely  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  motive  of  those  who  seek  to  put  hides  and  wor. 
the  free  list.  If  these  articles  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  in  ord^  that  the  mu:- 
facturers  may  prosper  to  a  greater  extent  than  now  bv  beinj^  able  to  seek  a  dMa;< 
source  of  supply,  why  should  not  the  farmer  likewise  be  entitled  to  go  abroad  to  t  .t 
his  supplies,  oecause  to  do  so  he  may  prosper  more  than  now? 

Millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  producing  animals,  hides,  and  wool.    Shall  t^* 
be  sacrificed,  ana  the  manufacturers  of  those  products,  far  less  in  number,  W  gi^^ 
a  special  privilege,  on  the  mere  assertion  that  to  do  so  wiU  reduce  the  pcice  of  sh 
or  clothes  to  the  consumer?    Cast  up  and  see  who  is  making  the  most  profit.   '^ 
manufacturer  has  no  notion  of  reducing  the  price;  his  motive  lies  in  getting  the  Bin 
profit  from  the  man  who  toils  to  make  the  so-called  raw  material,  and  to  bar  '1 
manufacturer's  goods.    He  is  not  in  business  for  benevolence.    He  haimti  the  b-a 
of  Congress  and  the  hotel  lobbies  at  Washington,  while  the  fimner  herds  and  h-  ^ 
his  stock,  and  tills  the  land  and  supports  his  family,  for  wIkhu  he  buys  the  ciothM 
and  shoes  from  which  the  manufacturer  profits.    The  manufacturer  looks  after  ma^  • 
the  laws  in  person,  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  must  leave  it  to  his  feprmeavu^- 
What  will  be  the  result? 

VI. 

The  live  stock  interests  which  are  represented  desire  to  call  specific  attentvA  ••(  '- 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  piwp^^t*- 
the  nation,  and  that  its  trade  should  be  fostered  in  every  way  to  the  end  of  tbr  "«' 
market  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  here  copy  an  extract  from  the  pamphlH  !«•'  - 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  Bure^iu  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  65,  as  to\Uf*^ 

Importance  of  the  Meat  Industrt. 

With  a  meat  export  in  1900  amountin°:  to  one-eighth  of  the  production,  the  cro^ ' 
of  meat  animals  and  the  manufacture  ofthe  products  derived  from  their  elaod^t^:  r 
largely  dependent  upon  the  export  trade,  and  the  foreign  marketing  is  uwmtiti '. 
the  maintenance  of  tne  present  magnitude  of  the  meat  industry  and  of  prices  pni£i«' '' 
to  the  farmer. 

Although  this  is  a  country  of  meat  eaters,  with  a  total  population  estimated  K«  M 
Bureau  of  the  Census  at  84*000,000  in  1906,  the  surplus  of  meat  produced  in  \^'  I 
estimated  in  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  was  large  enougn  to  feed  eiihf*  '  I 
United  Kingdom  or  the  German  Empire  for  nearly  half  a  year,  or  both  t^r  r«* 
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three  months;  Uie  population  of  thoee  two  countrieE>  in  1901  was  98,000,000,  as  com- 
paied  vnth  a  population  of  76,000,000  in  this  country  the  year  before. 

If  such  an  immense  quantity  of  surplus  meat  food  were  to  be  confined  within  this 
muntr)*  by  the  refusal  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  it,  there  would  follow  consequences 
« farmer,  rangepnan,  slaughterer,  and  packer  which  would  be  financially  disastrous. 

Id  the  valuation  of  all  domestic  animals  in  the  census  of  1900  the  land  of  meat 
mmsiU  having  the  highest  value  in  the  aggregate  was  cattle.  The  value  of  all  cattle 
in  farms  and  ranges  and  off  farms  and  ranges  in  cities,  villages,  and  elsewhere,  was 
(1.500.000,000,  about  one-third  of  which  is  the  value  given  to  dairy  cows  and  two- 
hirdfi  to  other  cattle.  Swine  occupy  second  place  in  order  of  value,  but  much  below 
be  total  lor  cattle,  the  fijgures  given  being  $239,000,000.  Sheep  have  third  place 
rith  $171,000,000,  and  goats  have  the  small  place  indicated  by  $3,400,000.  A  grand 
ocaJ  value  of  all  meat  animals  on  and  off  farms  and  ranges,  according  to  the  census, 
ria  11.939,000,000. 

The  latest  annual  estimate  of  the  value  of  meat  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  made 
ly  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  1,  1^7,  gives 
&  dairj-  cowa  the  value  of  $645,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $137,000,000  over  1900.  The 
lecreaged  total  value  given  to  other  cattle,  although  the  value  is  larger  per  head, 
Mnewhat  offsets  the  increase  for  dsAry  cows,  since  the  loss  in  other  cattle  is  $85,000,000 
rom  the  value  of  1900.  The  estimate  for  sheep  for  1907  indicates  an  increase  of 
34,000,000  in  vslue  above  the  census  statement,  and  for  swine  an  increase  of 
1^,000,000-  there  is  no  estimate  for  goats,  which,  for  j)resent  purposes,  may  be 
sgarded  as  na\ing  the  1900  census  value. 

Meat  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  January  1,  1907,  increased  in  value  in  the  aggre- 
Me  1272,000,000  above  the  census  amount  of  June  1 ,  1900,  and  rose  to  a  total  value 
(12,152,000,000.  The  estimates  of  this  department  are  for  January  1,  a  time  of  the 
BEirwhen  the  number  of  swine  and  sheep  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  that  on  June  1, 
liich  id  the  census  date,  and  the  numoer  of  cattle  is  less  in  midwinter  than  on 
iioe  1.  Hence,  if  the  department's  statements  for  January  1  were  raised  to  a  basis 
I  June  1,  the  foregoing  values  for  1907  would  be  increased. 

OTHBB  ITEMS  OF  CAPITAL. 

Xui  only  are  the  prices  of  meat  animals  directly  affected  by  the  marketing  of  the 
lUonal  surplus  of  meat,  but  likewise  the  value  of  the  farms  and  ranges  on  whic  h 
^  are  raised.  While  nearlv  all  farms  maintain  at  least  one  meat  animal,  the  farms 
ul  rangen  devoted  especially  to  the  production  of  live  stock  are  the  ones  more 
ir»!«  tly  affected. 

T>if  value  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistic  s 
f  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  in  1905  to  be  $7,951,000,000,  by  adding  to  the  census 
kluatioD  the  increase  of  the  succeeding  five  years.  Some  horse  and  mule  farms  are 
iavoifJably  included. 

Ti>  the  ^'alue  of  meat  animals  and  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  should  be  added 
*  value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  such  farms  and  ranges,  or  $235,500,000. 
'^fn  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  wholesale  slaughteriug,  meat 
^  ciug,  lard  refining,  and  oleomargarine  establishments  which  was  determined  by 
^  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  $238,000,000  in  1904. 

The  sum  of  the  foregoing  items  of  capital  directly  affected  by  the  export  of  the 
t^ioDal  surplus  of  meat  is  $10,625,000,000  and  this  capital  is  directly  dependent 

fK:i  sirh  disposal  for  its  profitable  use  and,  indeed,  for  the  integrity  of  the  invest- 

m 

'5  addition  to  the  capital  concerned  there  are  annual  productions  that  should  be 
>t<'l  I'pon  the  basis  of  census  values  the  farm  value  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
K^tered  and  exported  alive  in  1900  was  $649,417,340.  This  is  a  computed  value 
^  may  be  above  or  below  the  fact  for  1900;  but  whatever  the  true  value  was  for  that 
Kr.  :\  wss  much  laiger  for  1906,  with  its  high  values  and  large  exports  as  well  as 
vhans  inrreased  home  consumption. 

Th*  great  annual  com  crop  of  the  country,  having  a  value  of  $1,167,000,000  in  1906, 
\f'Ty  laprelv  converted  into  meat,  fats,  and  oils,  and  a  large  fraction  of  this  crop  is 
't'  •rted  in  tJEie  form  of  the  commodities  mentioned. 
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Capital  directly  affected  by  exports  ofsurphis  weat. 


Item.  Value. 


Value  of  domestic  meit  animals  on  Tarms  and  ranges,  January  1 ,  1007 S2,  lS2.33n.MF 

Value  of  domestic  meat  animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  June  1, 1900 ,  4N 627.3 

Value  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges,  1905,  autumn 7,950,»»,  '^^ 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  live  stock  farms  and  ranges,  June  1, 1900 ass.in.M 

Capital  of  whole.?ale  slaughtering,  meat-packing,  lard-refining,  and  oleomargarine  estab- 
lishments, 1904 23[*,Ilt«i 


k. 


Total .• 10,625.  (MA 

I 


COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  INVESTMENTS. 


Better  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  tJie  interests  involved  in  the  maintenaA:* 
of  meat  exports,  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other  a^c^tes  of  capital  and  cIash 
of  wealth.  The  capital  directly  related  to  meat  production  for  export,  $10,625,000,00\ 
is  five-sixths  as  laige  as  all  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  1904.  It  is  banlr 
under  the  figures  representing  the  capitalization  of  the  net  earning  of  steam  n^t* 
roads,  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  June  1,  1904;  it  is  a  little  greater  ihis' 
the  estimated  true  value  6t  all  property  situated  in  the  South  Central  c^vuiou'^ 
States  in  1904,  as  also  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Yui^ 
regions.  It  is  more  than  one  oillion  dollars  above  the  value  of  the  real  estate  an'i  ^ 
the  implements  and  machinery  of  farms  devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  \ik\\ 
and  grain;  or  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  New  England  ' 
1904;  or  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  South  in  1904.  It 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  of  the  implements  and  machinery 
farms  devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vegeUbM 
and  to  general  farming;  or  more  than  twice  the  estimated  true  value  of  street  railvi}: 
shipping,  waterworks,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  electric  light  and  po«^ 
stations,  Pullman  and  private  cars,  and  canals  in  1904. 

Meai  capital  compared  witk  other  capital  and  classes  of  toealth. 


Item. 


Capital  directly  related  to  meat  production  for  export 

Capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  1904 

Capitalization  of  net  earnings  of  steam  railroads,  June  1, 1904 

Value  of  real  estate  (1905,  autumn)  and  of  implements  and  machinery  (1900)  of  farms 

devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  hay,  and  grain 

Value  of  real  estate  (1905,  autumn)  and  of  implements  and  machinery  (1900)  of  fuins 

devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vegotablos,  and  to 

general  farming  (including  small  specialties) 

Estimated  true  value  of  street  railways,  •shipping,  waterworks,  telegraph  and  teleplioae 

systems,  electric-light  and  power  stations,  Pullman  and  private  cars,  and  canals  (1904). . 
Estimated  true  value  of  entire  real  estate  of  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions, 

1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  New  England,  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  South  Central  division,  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Western  division  (Rocky  Mountain 

and  Pacific  regions),  1904 


Value. 


11,344.7I2.« 
9,074,  IV, 

4,49a5¥J 

io,a&2,«c. 


Under  the  heading  "Stock  of  Meat  Animals — Number  in  the  World/'  aAmebullrtn 
it  is  stated  I 

It  appears  that  contiguous  United  States  has  74,200,000  cattle  of  the  424,50n  ^ 
cattle  Known  to  be  in  the  world,  or  17.5  per  cent.  British  India  has  a  larger  inrt"^ 
or  20.9  per  cent,  but  the  fraction  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  rt--^ 
other  country — one-half  or  less. 

This  country  does  not  figure  so  largely  in  comparison  with  the  total  ahecp,  sisd 
the  number  in  contiguous  United  States  is  but  53,500,000  of  the  609,800,000  abi^ 
or  8.8  per  cent.  This  fraction  is  exceeded  by  that  of  three  countries.  Ai|ppntiiia  li 
19.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  sheep  as  far  as  known;  Australia  has  12.2  per  rest*  u 
European  Russia  9.7  per  cent. 

The  greatest  prominence  of  this  country  in  the  possession  of  a  meat  animal  ic  ioca 
in  the  number  of  swine.    Of  the  world's  141,300,000  known  swine,  the  United  s^u-l 
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btt  56,600,000,  or  40.1  per  cent;  Germany  is  the  second  country  in  order  of  importance . 
with  13.4  per  cent;  Austria-Hungary  follows  with  9  per  cent;  and  European  Russia 
with  8.4  per  cent. 

Id  the  poBsession  of  goats  this  country  occupies  a  small  place,  since  the  number  on 
ftod  off  farms  and  ranges  is  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  world's  goats  as  far  as  known. 

The  agee  of  cattle  slaughtered  is  shown  in  Table  20  of  same  Bulletin  (1900). 

Table  20. — Computation  of  slaughtered  cattle j  except  calveSy  1900, 


Item. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

To^  siiuightemd    , 

100 

12,978,000 

• 

}tnn,  1  Mid  findfr  9  mn  .... 

13 
18 
17 

1,687,000 
2,336,000 
2,206,000 

}knn,  2  and  pnder  ^  VMtf*  - , 

Jteers,  3  rears  and  over - 

Total  stews 

4S 

6,22J>,000 

- 

Julls,  1  year  and  over 

5 
13 
34 

649.000 

irifm,  1  and  luider  2  vcars 

1,687,000 
4,413,000 

Hws 

Ab  to  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  this  bulletin  shows  ss  follows: 

CALVES   AND  CATTLE. 

On  referring  to  Table  23  it  will  be  observed  that  the  computations  previously 
splained  in  detail  indicate  an  available  slaughter  of  5,831,000  calves  in  1900,  of 
v^,000  steers,  of  649,000  bulls  over  1  year  old,  of  1,687,000  heifers,  and  of  4,413,000 
ovB.  The  number  of  cattle  available  for  slaughter,  not  including  calves,  was 
2.978,000,  of  which  240,000  were  exported  alive,  so  that  the  cattle,  except  calves, 
laughtered  in  this  country  was  12,738,000.  If  to  this  number  the  slaughtered  calves 
e  lidded,  the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  was  18,569,000;  and  if  to  this  number  we  add 
le  number  exported  alive  we  have  a  grand  total  of  18,809,CG0. 
The  total  cattle  received  at  stock  yards  at  54  points  in  the  United  States  where 
fcking  plants  are  located  was  13,777,196;  shipments  out,  6,187,004;  calves,  receipts. 
m.552;  shipments  out,  421,570. 

(See  22d  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  p.  292.) 
«For  range  in  prices  of  cattle  from  1894  to  1905,  see  pp.  286,  287.) 
tpoD  request  for  the  information  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  furnished  us 
statement  of  the  hide  supply  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 
The  estimated  total  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  about 
1.500,000  head,  besides  5,000,000  calves,  and  presumably  those  respective  numbers 
Entile  hides  and  calfskins  were  produced  in  tnat  year.    As  the  foregoing  figures  are 
leed  upon  the  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  h^nd  in  the  United  States 
uiuary  1,  1900,  of  63,500,000,  including  calves,  and  as  the  estimated  number 
I0«ary  1, 1908,  was  71,267,000,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  hide  production  in 
W:  vas  about  13,000,000  cattle  hides  and  5,500,000  calfskins.    The  total  number  of 
nnals  slaughtered  under  Federal  meat  inspection  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
lae  30, 1908,  was  53,973,337,  consisting  of  7,116,275  cattle,  1,995,487  calves,  9,702,545 
t«ep.  35,113,077  swine,  and  45,953  goats. 

Thus  there  appears  slaughtered  approximately  1  cattle  hide  to  each  6  persons  and 
calf  hide  to  each  15  persons. 

VII. 

LSATHBH  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  LEATHER. 
iStadsUcBl  Heport>-Caqsii8  of  ICanufiictuTers,  1905— Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

T^Ue  7  ahowB  for  1905  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  the  different  kinds 
natmais,  with  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  kind  of  material  used;  the  cost  of 
iir^  and  trimming  and  finaings,  and  the  amount  paid  for  fuel,  rent  of  power  and 
At,  mill  supplies,  U'ei£:ht,  and  all  other  materials. 

The  number  of  establislunents  given  in  this  table  is  not  the  number  of  distinct 
^lisfamentfl,  but  the  number  reporting  the  different  clasees  of  materials.  Conse- 
^ntiy  some  establishments  are  counted  several  times.    The  number  using  pur- 
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chased  cut  solee,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  was  the  largest,  008;  of  these  estahliilt- 
ments,  419  used  these  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  uncut  sole  leather.  The  number 
using  sole  leather  in  the  side  was  678;  of  these,  162  did  not  use  cut  soles,  etc.,  or  head? 
bellies,  and  shoulders.  The  latter  class  of  materials  was  used  by  425  eBtablishmeDir. 
but  in  only  26  exclusively. 

Table  7. — Materials  used,  by  kindy  qtuintityj  and  cost,  and  number  of  estahUAmar* 

reporting  each  hindy  1905. 


Kind. 


Number  of 
establisb- 

ments 
reporting. 


Materials  used,  total  cost. 


Sole  leather  in  the  side 

Sole  leather  (heads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc.) 

Split  leather,  finished 

Rolled  splits 

Calf  and  kip  skins 

Grain  and  other  side  leather 

Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  calf, 

etc.). 

Patent  and  enamel  leather 

Goatskins 

Sheep  leather  used  for  uppers 

All  other  upper  leather 

Material  other  than  leather  used  for  uppers 

LinUies  and  trimmings,  all  kinds 

Cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  purchased. . . 

Findings  purchased 

Fuel,  rent  and  power  and  heat,  mill  supplies, 

freight,  and  aU  other  materials. 


678 
425 
157 
89 
232 
309 
592 

692 
759 
453 
459 
210 


908 


Unit  of 
measure. 


Pounds 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

Square  feet. 
.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


102,631,578 
43,610,899 
10,749,526 
3,890,791 
4,240,190 
89,610,877 
91,290,110 

47,720,221 

197;  044, 004 

36,473,154 

73,012,064 


Costtfi» 
terteboMi 


1197,3611 


3ficfi6I 

7.374.' 

•:.»:, 

11,«6<< 

16. 3^  W 

\%^ 

12,3*: 

1D,».." 
1X». 


Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  calf,  etc.),  were  used  by  592  estobliii 
ments,  of  which  313  did  not  use  calf  and  kip  skins.    QM  and  kip  skins  were  UMd  b 
232  establishments,  but  only  38  used  them  exclusively.    Of  157  estabUsiimeDts  u?ia 
split  leather,  finished,  86  did  not  use  rolled  splits;  and  of  89  using  rolled  splits,  onh 
<nd  not  use  split  leather,  finished. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boot«  d 
shoes — ^leather  from  which  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  are  made,  known  a*^ 
leather,  and  leather  from  which  vamps,  quarters,  etc.,  are  made,  known  as  ^W 
leather. 

The  cost  of  sole  leather  in  the  side,  heads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc.,  as  Tepi«rt<«1 1 
the  census  of  1905  was  $44,235,050.  This  amount,  added  to  the  |24,14S,824  pu^i  ^ 
cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  purchased,  makes  the  expenditure  ft^r  >■ 
leather  $68,378,874,  or  34.6  per  cent  or  tne  total  cost  of  materials. 

Upper  leather  cost  $91,552,459,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  tlie  total  cost  of  materiatf  *J 
ali  upper  material,  including  material  other  than  leather,  $93,508,605,  or  47.4  per '-^ 
linings,  trimmings,  and  findings,  $23,641,647,  or  12  per  cent;  and  fuel,  rent  of  p'* 
and  heat,  mill  supplies,  freight,  and  all  other  materials,  $11,834,369,  or  6  perceci 

Of  upper  leather,  goatskin  was  the  most  largely  reportea  in  1905.  As  a  re»ol' 
the  success  attending  the  tanning  of  such  skins  by  the  "chrome**  process  then'  ^ 
been  put  on  the  market  a  glazed  kid  that  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  mL< 
facturers.  Its  cost  was  32.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  upper  leather.  OaUskin,  j*v 
and  enamel  and  grain  leather  were  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  shfer  ij 
split  leather  were  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  A  large  amount  is  inc\^'> 
under  ''all  upper  leather,"  mainly  because  of  tlie  inability  of  some  manuiactun*.*^ 
s^:regate  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  leather  purchased.  '*  Materials  other  u< 
leather  used  for  uppers  "  was  separately  considered  at  this  census  for  the  first  iirj 
and  210  establishments  reported  an  expenditure  of  $1,956,146  for  such  material 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  the  different  kinds  o(  prs-J  ' 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  kind  for  1900  and  1905.  The  number  of  tf  u'  :* 
ments  is  the  number  reporting  the  various  kinds  of  products  and  not  the  nucu'-* 
distinct  establishments.    Therefore  some  establishments  are  included  scvcnl  t-: 
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-Products,  by  tindy  quantity,  and  value ,  with  number  of  establishments  re- 
porting each  kindf  and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Kind. 


ndocts,  total  value  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers. 

Qtftl  number  of  pairs 

oulvalae 

Men's  boots  and  shoes 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 


oys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes. 

Number  of  pairs 

Value. 


Number  of 

establishments 

repcMTtlng. 


1903 


483 


299 


'natR'i  boots  and  shoes . 

Number  of  pairs 

Value ^ 


464 


tMs'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes. 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 


377 


tf 'i.  boys',  and  youths'  slippers. 

Number  of  pairs 

V  aine 


108 


eiseo's.  misses',  and  children's  shppers. 
Number  of  pairs 

Veiue. 


236 


}  other  Jdnds 

Number  of  pairs. 

V.ilue, 


157 


I  <*b«r  products 

B^ut  received  for  work  done  for  others. 


122 
88 


1900 


560 


388 


588 


551 


135 


278 


126 


161 
148 


Value. 


1905 


1900 


1320,107,458 

242,110,035 

$315,987,387 


83,434,322 
9142,038,632 


21,717,236 
t24,301,296 


69,470,876 
998,262,016 


41,416,967 
934,056,919 


4,403,097 
93,461,561 


13, 115, 194 
910,532,271 


9258,969,580 

217,965,419 

9255,720,266 


67,742,839 
9108,105,938 


21,080,479 
920,739,297 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


23.6 
11.1 
23.6 


64,972,653 
981,804,303 


41,843,202 
930,094,611 


4,446,965 
92,800,213 


12,645,876 
910,134,393 


8,552,343 

93,331,690 

93,327,955 

9792,116 


5,283,405 
92,041,511 
92,175,738 
91,073,576 


23.2 
31.4 


3.3 
17.2 


6.9 
20.1 


11.0 
13.2 


11.0 
23.7 


3.7 
3.9 


61.9 

63.2 

53.0 

126.2 


The  repoitB  in  1905  showed  that  24,144,616  more  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 
!re  made  in  the  United  States  than  in  1900,  a  gam  of  11.1  per  cent;  the  value  in- 
itted  $60,267,121,  or  23.6  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  manufacture 
men's  boots  and  shoes,  the  increase  b^ing  15,691,483  pairs,  or  23.2  per  cent,  and 
3,^^,694  in  value,  or  31.4  per  cent.  Boys'  and  youths'  shoes  increased  but  686^757 
in,  or  3.3  per  cent,  while  the  vidue  increased  $3,562,001,  or  17.2  per  cent.  The 
unber  of  panrs  of  women's  shoes  manufactured  increased  4,498,223,  or  6.9  per  cent, 
d  the  value  $16,457,713,  or  20.1  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  number  of 
a»'  and  children's  shoes  manufactured  of  426,235  pairs,  or  1  per  cent,  but  an 
BRaae  in  value  of  $3,962,308,  or  13.2  per  cent.  The  manufactiure  of  slippers  was 
»<9ied  to  the  extent  of  425,450  pairs,  or  2.5  per  cent,  and  $1,062,226  in  value^  or 
(  p<?r  cent.  For  ''all  other  kinds,"  which  includes  infants'  shoes,  moccasins, 
^c,  and  bathing  shoes,  etc.,  an  increase  of  3,268,938  pairs,  or  61.9  per  cent,  and 
|2K),179  in  value,  or  63.2  per  cent,  is  shown.  Instances  of  decreases  and  small 
B^eases  in  quantity  which  appear  in  the  table  are  attributed  to  slight  changes  in 
BBLtication,  which  resulted  in  swelling  the  total  of  ''all  other  kinds''  in  1905,  thus 
^•pg  the  large  increase  in  that  item. 

It  i.*  plain  from  the  forgoing  that  the  amount  of  cattle  leather  in  shoes  is  so  small 
r  lau  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  shoes  per  pair  on  the  average  is  so  small  that  the 
Bf  jjner  will  not  get  any  of  it. 

U  we  take  the  total  leather,  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  at  3  pounds,  which  is  above  the 
ffV»-  and  assume  that  cured  hides  make  an  average  oi  63  per  cent  leather  and  is 
ni)  11  cents  per  pound  for  the  hide,  the  weight  of  hide  would  be  4.8  pounds  at 
0r3iu.  eoual  52.8  cents,  duty  15  per  cent,  equal  7.9  cents,  or  2.64  cents  per  pound 
a^Ue  hide  in  a  pair  of  shoes. 

^•i»,  Ihe  per  cent  of  heavy  shoes  to  the  total  is  very  small,  and  considering  the 
r  c^nt  of  sole  leather  used,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  run  as  low  as  one-half 
Et  i.  and  average  for  all  shoes  probably  1^  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
fe^rt-nce  in  the  cost  of  shoes  per  pair  will  not  be  more  than  3  or  4  cents. 
tjii  e^mmB  to  be  ix>me  out  oy  the  evidence  before  the  committee.  Now,  look  at 
^^uctuatioos  in  the  price  of  hides  and  leather  for  ten  years  of  the  tariff,  and  observe 
U  «very  year,  for  the  entire  period,  cattle  hides  fluctuated  in  price  between  the 
!h  snfl  low  levels,  15  per  cent  or  more,  and  leather  from  6  to  10  per  cent  or  more, 
•  a)>(arently  with  the  price  of  hides,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  would  be 
pceable  far  the  shoe  manufacturer  of  shoes  and  leather  to  take  care  of  this  3  or  4 
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cents  per  pair  of  shoes.    What  those  fluctuations  would  have  been  with  free  hidw 
there  would  be  no  way  of  telling. 

The  price  of  leather  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  must  be  high  enough  to  take  ctr^  ••( 
the  fluctuations  in  hides  and  leather,  and  the  shoe  manu^turer  must  put  hie  |inc 
high  enough  to  take  care  of  the  fluctuations  in  leather,  which  would  swallow  up  tb 
3  or  4  cents.  And  this,  assuming  an  active  competition  in  both  shoe  and  leaih«r 
manufactures,  which  is  doubtless  more  imaginary  than  real,  so  &ir  as  price  to  tbe 
consumer  is  concerned.  Then  comes  the  fluctuation  in  shoes  sold  to  the  retailor 
which  he  takes  care  of  in  his  retail  selling  price,  even  where  not  a  dictated  pnc* 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Puzzle:  Find  the  3  or  4  cents. 

Key  to  the  puzzle:  Don't  look  for  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 

Hence  the  sophistry  of  the  argument  that  the  15  per  cent  on  hides  a£fects  the  prici 
of  shoes  to  the  consumer. 

Stock  raisers  and  farmers  think  it  worth  an  average  of  about  $1  per  head  in 
intrinsic  value  of  their  cattle,  and  that  when  the  stocK  raiser  of  South  Americ*  I 
his  hides  here  for  sale  this  tax  of  15  per  cent  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  doesn't 
the  consumer  of  shoes  a  cent.  They  want  ec|uality  before  the  law,  and  pny 
Committee  to  leave  the  duty  on  cattle  hides  in  order  that  the  product  of  our  i 
have  the  benefit  of  the  home  market. 

[Taken  from  Statistical  Abstract,  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  1007.1 


Year. 


1897 
1901 
1906 
1908 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 


15,  Ml,  727 
16,833,657 
19,793,866 
21,194,000 


Value. 


$360,239,993 
505,093,077 
5v<«,788,592 
650,057,000 


Other  cattle. 


Number. 


30,508,408 
45,500,213 
47,067,656 
50,073,000 


Value. 


S507,929,421 
906,644,0(» 
746,171.709 
845,938,000 


Total, 
number. 


46,450,135 
62.333,870 
66,861.522 
71,267,000 


Total  Ti^ji 


|8^77l.«n.4 

^i,4U.r;r^ 
i,S2sW 


Does  not  this  show  that  we  can  produce  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  *^t^ 
hides  needed  for  home  consumption? 

* 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  also  desire  to  introduce  the  brief  itself  that  Jmi| 
Rucker  and  I  filed.     It  is  a  very  short  brief  on  meats. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  was  not  until  1;942,  when  the  so-called  Whig  tir 
act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  ^  that  a  duty  was  imposed  u]H 
hides,  and  this  duty  in  various  forms,  sometimes  ad  valorem  ai 
sometimes  specific,  was  continued  until  the  enactment  of  the  Pa^ 
Aldrich  koX  in  1909.     Duriujg  the  hearings  on  that  measure  bef 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  principal  arguments  made 
the  representatives  of  the  tanners  and  the  shoe  manufacturers 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  free  hides  would  result  in  a  maU 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  and  similar  arli 
manufactured  from  leather  to  the  consumer. 

Statistics  are  unnecessary  to  prove  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mc 
bers  of  this  conmiittee,  that  the  promise  of  the  shoe  men  and  t 
associates  has  not  been  carried  out.  We  make  the  assertion  t 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  went 
effect  in  1909  that  the  consumer  has  been  benefited  to  the  extent  oft 
cent,  but  on  the  contrary  the  shoe  manufacturers,  the  manu! 
turers  of  harness,  the  manufacturers  of  traveling  bags,  and  of  Ki 
cases,  and  the  manufacturers  of  every  other  conunodity  of  whi 
leather  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value  has  exacted  from  i 
consumer  everr  dollar  that  the  traffic  would  stand. 
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One  need  not  go  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington  to  ascertain  the 
ith  of  this  assertion.     Within  ten  blocks  of  this  committee  room, 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  there  are  a  half  dozen  shoe  stores.  These 
ires  are  of  the  chain  variety,  and  most  of  them  are  conducted  by 
e  representatives  of  the  big  advertising  shoe  manufacturers.  Up 
itil  tne  outbreak  of  the  Wond  War  and,  for  that  matter,  for  a  year 
so  after  that  the  shoes  of  these  manufacturers  were  advertised 
a  retail  price  which  was  stamped  on  the  bottom,  and  those  prices 
u^  maintained  in  every  city  of  the  country  where  these  establish- 
ants  were  represented.  The  shoes  of  the  same  ^ade  are  still  in 
istence,  the  same  manufacturers  are  still  advertising,  but  the  shoes 
B  sold  at  from  60  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  more  than  they  were  sold 
r  five  years  ago,  and  during  all  this  time  hides  have  been  free. 
It  is  true  that  the  price  of  hides  has  fluctuated  and  that  during  the 
orld  War  they  reached  such  prices  as  they  had  never  reached 
tfore,  in  spite  of  the  free  importations  under  the  free  clause  of  the 
lync-^Vldnch  Act.  But  durmg  the  last  year  hides  touched  a  point 
i  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale  and  prices  were  down  so  low  last 
inter  that  there  was  absolutely  no  market  for  them.  It  is  even 
ported  that  one  cowman  in  the  Southwest  hauled  a  two-horse 
igooload  of  dry  hides  to  market  which  he  exchanged  for  a  set  of 
imess,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  team  was  loaded  with  all 
le  hides  they  could  haul  he  found  that  his  load  was  several  hundred 
>unds  short  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  harness. 
A  few  months  ago  an  Iowa  farmer  is  reported  to  have  taken  14 
dfskins  to  a  general  store,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  supplies, 
id  he  found  that  his  14  calfskins  were  valued  at  $1.45  less  than  the 
ur  of  shoes  which  he  obtained  in  exchange. 

There  has  recently  been  extensively  circulated  in  the  form  of 
ropafanda  in  the  interests  of  shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners  a 
unptuet  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ided  June  30, 1921,  cattle  hides  to  the  value  of  $40,000,000,  in  round 
Sures,  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  pamphlet  says 
tot  the  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
weign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
iiows  '^  that  we  exported  foodstuffs  to  many  foreign  countries,  includ- 
^  countries  from  which  hides  were  imported,  foodstuffs  in  crude 
Midition  and  food  animals  to  the  value  of  nearly  a  thousand  million 
jDars,  and  foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
779,000,000."  Note  m  this  statement  that  the  compiler  of  this 
ftmphlet  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  foodstuffs  were  shipped 
bmd,  '* including  coimtries  from  which  hides  were  imported." 
^c  inference  naturally  is  that  the  compiler  of  this  interesting  docu- 
•^^t  desires  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  idea  that  the  products 
'  ^Vmeriean  fanners  find  their  way  into  the  countries  from  which  we 
Qjport  hides.  It  would  be  difficult  for  this  special  pleader  to  show 
^wirein  hides  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  ana  Uruguav,  from 
niich  the  large  percentage  of  imported  hides  come,  were  paicl  for  by 
h«  shipment  of  American  farm  produce. 

^he  same  advocates  insist  upon  reiterating  the  assertion  that  the 
'Uty  on  hides  is  added  to  the  cost  of  leather  and  leather  goods,  and 
'^'it  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  scciu'e  absolutely  no  benefit  from 
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the  increased  value  of  tiie  hide  upon  the  animals  which  they  ^1 
to  market.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  a  meat  animal  l<  Ifl 
principal  means  of  valuation  when  that  animal  reaches  the  m 
stock  market,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  condition  of  the  hidi'  hi 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  price  of  the  animal.  Everv  stockirj 
knows  that  a  steer  whose  hide  is  branded  so  that  part  of  it  U  valu 
less  for  high-grade  leather  will  not  bring  as  much  in  the  market ; 
a  native  steer  bearing  no  brand  whatever  upon  his  hide,  even  tlwaj 
in  other  respects  the  two  animals  may  be  identical  as  to  forrantw 
and  condition. 

Every  stock-yai'ds  buyer  is  an  expert  in  his  business  and  wn* 
he  buys  he  is  posted  on  the  leather  market  as  he  is  on  the  m&rk 
for  meat;  and  when  hides  are  worth  40  cents  a  pound,  as  thev  vc 
for  a  brief  period  during  the  World  War,  the  steer  will  bring  a  bisj 
price  than  it  brings  to-day  when  hides  are  down  below  12  ceni^ 

Sound.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  position  which  the  advocates  of  fi 
ides  assume  when  they  declare  that  the  duty  on  shoes  doei  <] 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  that  a  duty  on  hidft*  *\^ 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Reference  to  the  brief  filed  by  Judge  Rucker  of  Coloratlo,  in  Inb 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  and  others  durimrt 
hearings  on  the  pending  bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiU 
(see  Part  V,  p.  3722  et  seq.)  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  t 
attention  of  tne  committee  to  the  brief  history  of  a  tariff  upon  fa 
beginning  with  1842.  Therein  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  U 
2  pounds  of  dry  hide  is  required  to  furnish  the  leather  for  the  iV 
age  pair  of  men^s  shoes  and  that  the  tariff  upon  this  portion  " 
pair  of  shoes  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  would  not  exceeil 
cents  at  the  utmost.  Purchaser  of  shoes  would  scarcely  compU 
even  if  he  knew  that  he  was  to  pay  this  charge,  and  certainly 
farmer  and  the  stockman  would  be  the  last  to  raise  a  protest  o^^ 
this  protection  which  he  would  have  through  the  duty  on  hidts 
against  the  producer  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  J 

All  the  alignments  submitted  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  show  t 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  hides  will  not  benefit  the  farmer 
advanced  not  by  farmers  or  the  representatives  of  farmers,  not 
the  cattlemen  or  the  representatives  of  cattlemen,  but  by  tb 
who  are  directlv  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  raw  maU*rial 
themselves.  These  gentlemen  have  appeared  time  after  timo 
have  insisted  that  the  removal  of  duty  would  benefit  the  ron-iu 
by  reducing  the  price  of  all  manufactures  of  leather. 

We  have  had  10  years  of  free  hides  as  the  result  of  the  argume 
of  these  interested  manufacturers  and  their  representatives.    Doi 
that  time  the  price  of  hides  alone  has  fallen,  except  for  a  brief  pei 
during  the  war.     On  the  other  hand,  the  price  or  shoes,  the  pri 
harness,  the  price  of  saddlery,  the  price  of  hand  bags,  and  we , 
of  brief  cases  nave  all  advanced  continuously.    Shoes  and  hame^ 
apparently  among  the  last  things  to  return  to  that  ''uormalc? 
wmch  we  hear  so  much  to-day.    In  spite  of  the  general  bufline^ 
pression  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  harness  are  eertaiiil; 
nitely  more  prosperous  than  the  men  on  the  farms  and  ranges 
have  raised  tne  cattle  whose  hides  must  compete  with  the  produ 
thd  pampas  and  the  ranges  of  Mexico  and  the  great  cattle->raising  cf) 
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Pies  to  the  south  of  us.  No  industry  of  this  country  is  suffering 
}-day  to  the  extent  that  prevails  among  the  cattlemen  of  the  South- 
^t.  A  20  per  cent  duty  on  hides  is  not  much  to  ask,  and  we  come 
ere  firmly  in  the  belief  that  even  this  small  sop  will  aid  somewhat 
)ward  recovering  from  the  frightful  depression  resulting  in  part  from 
ie  outcome  of  the  war,  but  more  largely  from  the  elemental  condi- 
lons  through  which  we  have  struggled  during  the  past  few  years, 
ligh  prices  of  feed,  combined  with  almost  continuous  drought  and 
tie  free  importation  of  hides,  have  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  the 
atire  stock-raising  industry. 

The  remarks  I  made  before  this  committee  in  1911 — of  which  you 
Ave  the  print  here,  and  there  are  copies  available — I  think  was 
rdered  to  oe  printed  as  a  public  document. 

The  brief  of  A.  W.  Rucker  on  hides,  that  was  filed  before  the  Ways 
ad  Means  Committee,  is  a  typewritten  statement  that  I  think  con- 
ftins  his  statements  on  that,  wnich  I  wiU  also  hand  in. 

ro  the  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means: 

Hides  were  free  until  1842,  when  the  Whig  tariff  made  them  dutiable  at  5  per  cent 
d  valorem.  This  was  r*on tinned  in  the  Walker  (Democratic)  tariff  of  1846.  The 
!tifc>'  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent  in  1857,  and  restored  to  5  per  cent  in  the  Merrill  tariff 
i  1851:  raised  to  10  per  cent  later  that  year  and  so  continued  until  1872,  when  hides 
nvp  placed  on  the  free  list.  There  they  remained  until  1892,  when  a  dutv  of  1) 
nit9  a  pound  was  imposed.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent  was  substituted  by  the  fiingley 
iw  of  1897.  which  remained  in  effect  until  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
n  1909.  For  59  yeaib  out  of  the  79,  therefore,  hides  were  on  the  dutiable  list.  In  10 
'nn  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  free  list,  i.  c.,  from  1911  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  total 
nportations  of  foreign  hides  into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $888,000,000.  Had 
i  duty  been  imposed  upon  this  vast  product  of  the  herds  of  the  surplus  producing 
wuntrifjB.  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  would  have  produced  $138,000,000  of  revenue,  or 
ipwarda  of  $13,000,000  per  annum. 

It  18  claimed  that  a  dutv  on  shoes  does  not  increa83  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This 
Bitft  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  shoes  is  negligible,  yet  wo  all  remember 
ibatBuch  a  claim  was  the-stock  in  trade  of  the  manufacturer  when  he  thought  that  the 
liido  question  was  buried  beyond  resurrection.  The  targets  for  the  artillery  of  the 
aanufacturer  and  independent  tanner  now  are  the  packers  and  producers  of  cattle. 
It  IS  contended  by  the  manufacturer  that  he  and  the  tanner  must  have  40  or  45  per 
*nt  of  foreign  hides  to  enab'o  the  tanner  to  carrv  on  his  busine?8  and  the  manufac- 
ta^^^  to  continue  in  tha  export  trade,  that  in  addition  to  the  duties  sought  to  bo  im- 
pwd  they  are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  packers'  exorbitant  charges  to  the  tanner, 
to'i  incidentally  they  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  pending  packer  legislation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  colloquy  between  the  leading  repre- 
^^'iiitivos  of  the  shoo  manufacturers  and  independent  tanners  and  Representative 
^f^n\pT.  a  member  of  this  committee,  on  the  11th  of  this  month. 

From  that  it  appears  that  the  manufactiu^rs  and  the  tanners  would  cease  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  duty  if  the  wings  of  the  packers  were  clipped  as  provided 
l^he  proposed  legislation  in  question.  We  believe  this  committee  should  view  with 
^  concern  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  and  independent  tanners,  since  their 
^plaint  is  chiefly  leveled  at  the  packers  and  other  home  industries,  whereas  our 
^^i  must  come  solely  from  a  duty  levied  upon  foreign  products. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  proposed  packer  legislation  will  not  intervene  to  remove 
^  objections.  Then  we  are  relegated  to  their  original  claim  that  they  can  not  exist 
^tke  duty  is  levied  and  the  packer  is  allowed  to  take  his  toll.  Well,  we  have  seen 
uat  thev  are  still  tJive,  that  they  have  survived  over  that  period  when  there  was  a 
flutT  tnd  when  there  were  packers,  and  they  increased  the  number  of  their  establish- 
^^nte,  employed  more  men,  increased  their  exports,  and  enjoyed  immense  profits, 
•nd  in  the  abundance  of  their  generosity  increased  the  cost  of  their  product  to  the 
coMumer. 

During  the  12  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  which 
P*'fld  hidGB  upon  the  free  list,  our  ex]>orts  of  boots  and  shoes  increased  from  $1,500,000 
Ml  1,500,000,  or  798  per  cent.  During  the  same  12  years  our  imports  of  boots  and 
ftoes  increased  from  $43,000  to  $164,600.  In  other  words,  during  that  period  our 
*iport8  exceeded  our  imports  by  700  per  cent.    The  imported  boots  and  shoes  during 
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that  period  when  a  duty  remained  on  hides  represented  one  two-hundred-thouandtli 
part  of  the  total  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  this  country.  As  vv 
stated  by  one  of  the  signers  of  our  brief  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  July,  I9(w 
"In  the  face  of  this  showing,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  need  not  far  thd 
foreign  competition;  and  still  they  want  a  duty  to  protect  them  from  foreipi  cdqim 
tition  while  at  the  same  time  denying  any  sort  of  protection  to  the  hides  of  the  c^* 


man. 


History  repeats  itself — the  same  crowd  of  philanthropists  are  here  to^ay,  pbnii 
on  the  same  single-stringed  instrument  that  they  used  12  years  ago. 

In  1909  the  same  lobby  told  the  same  story  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commiiv*  ^ 
the  House  when  they  asserted  that  the  packers  would  drive  the  tanners,  as  ^.  i 
themselves,  out  of  business  if  hides  were  not  placed  upon  the  free  list.  They  cUir^ 
then,  as  they  claim  now,  that  the  meat  packers'  trust  controls  the  great  majofity  (6 
hides  in  this  country.  In  answer  to  this  contention,  attention  is  called  to  the  r?r*/ 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  the  e^ect  (h*t 
November  30  last,  there  were  on  hand,  in  round  figures,  12.000,000  cattle,  kip 
calf  hides,  of  which  virtually  50  per  cent  were  either  domestic  country  hides  or  kj>' 
Mdes. 

A  similar  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agn(rilU2| 
showed  that  during  the  ^cal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  average  number  I 
hides  produced  in  this  countrv  outside  of  the  packing  houses  ran  from  20  to  ^'i  ai 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  hides  produced.  Tne  same  report  shows  that  dunns^ 
same  period  foreign  hides  imported  equaled  from  28  to  47  per  cent  of  the  total  nmr:^ 
of  hides  produced  in  this  coimtry. 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  one  will  not  necessarily  tremble  with  anxiety 
the  hands  of  the  landlords  of  the  Washington  hotels  will  be  heavily  laid  upn 
baggage  of  any  of  these  representatives  of  the  shoe  industry  for  their  boani  ^ 
Nor  need  we  make  extensive  drafts  upon  our  sympathies  for  the  independent  ta& 
because  it  is  not  true  that  the  packers  have  closed  the  markets  for  hioeB  as  is  cbu: 
In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said,  there  is  that  great  reservoir,  country  bi 
which  they  can  draw  from,  as  well  as  the  surplus  which  is  always  on  hand  c^ 
from  the  packers.  That  is  not  all,  for,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  statement  to  the  o 
mittee,  the  abundant  surplus  in  the  competing  countries  overseaa,  coupled  v 
their  low  cost  of  production,  will  afford  another  and  limitless  market  to  otaw  hii 
even  thoueh  the  proposed  duty  should  be  much  higher  than  we  ask. 

Tracing  back  to  1908,  we  find  that  the  total  value  of  hides  (including  buCFaln  h 
imxx)rted  that  year  was  $12,000,000.  Following  the  figures  in  the  Statistical  A 
stract,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1910 — ^which  was  the  first  year  under  the  1^ 
allowing  free  importation — the  value  of  hides  imported  leaped  to  146,000,000.  Ti 
minimum  of  importations  since  the  enactment  of  tne  Payne- Aldridi  tariff  was  reaclM 
in  1913,  in  which  year  the  valuation  of  importations  fell  to  $41,000,000.  The  b.u 
mum,  $125,000,000,  was  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  In  i|« 
of  a  glutted  market  following  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  importations  for  t 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1920,  reached  the  total  of  $104,000,000. 

Against  these  importations  of  the  raw  hides  the  Statistical  Abstract  ahowt  thv 
the  year  1908  the  total  exports  of  all  leathers  and  leather  goods,  including  boot^  ■ 
shoes,  were  valued  at  $45,000,000.    The  peak  was  readied  in  the  fiscal  year  enJ 
June  30,  1919,  with  total  exportations  of  leather  and  leather  goods  to  t&e  \ts'» 
$303,000,000.    This  total  fell  to  $200,000,000  during  the  >rear  which  ended  with  ^ 
month  of  June,  1920.    It  may  be  argued  that  these  figures  include  the  value  <d  ^ 
made  from  skins  and  hides  other  than  those  of  catUe.    While  thb  is  true«  atlKUi 
directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  exports  of  belting,  sole  leather,  and  u] 
leathers  made  from  cattle  hides  reached  the  totai  of  $104,000,000,  while  dmhx 
same  period  boots  and  shoes,  made  largely  from  cattle  hides,  were  exported  i 
value  of  $78,000,000.    It  is  safe  to  deduce  from  these  figures  that  the  Iota!  vai 
the  leathers  manufactured  from  cattle  hides  exported  in  1919  at  least  equaled 
value  of  the  cattle  hides  imported  during  the  same  year. 

It  is  seriously  contended  oy  the  advocates  of  free  hides  that  the  cattle  giovr^r 
not  receive  any  protection  from  this  proposed  duty.  The  stockmen  of  the  Ww i  i 
not  constituted  these  leather  trusts  and  boot  and  shoe  men  their  Kuaidiane  tt* 
what  is  best  for  their  interests.  As  a  class,  the  stockmen  are  broadminded.  inte! 
and  capable,  and  when  they  assert,  as  they  do,  that  the  duty  on  hides  does  affect 
price  of  their  steers,  they  are,  as  the  real  parties  at  interest,  entitled  to  first  cr*ns 
ation.  A  large  percentage  of  all  range  cattle  are  branded.  AnyUiin^  that  ioj 
the  hide  reduces  the  value  of  the  animal  wearing  that  hide.    Irds  can  readi^ 
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ideretood  if  one  will  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  hide  and  leather  journals  and  market 
tbUcations  generally,  which  give  quotations  upon  live  stock,  meats,  meat  products, 
id  by-products  from  all  sorts  of  food  ammals.  It  will  be  found  that  branded  steer 
des  are  invariably  quoted  at  from  one  to  several  cents  per  pound  under  the  price 
those  not  branded.  Furthermore,  the  cow  and  bull  hides  are  never  as  valuable 
the  market  as  steer  hides.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  animal  whose  carcass  iB 
•rered  with  a  better  hide  is  of  more  value  to  the  buyer  than  the  others  mentioned. 
J  bide  values  depend  upon  size,  sex,  and  condition. 

The  stodonan  contends  that  the  value  of  the  hide  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
e  market  value  of  his  live  stock.  It  is  presumed  that  the  country  will  soon  return 
normal  conditions.  When  that  time  comes  the  hides  of  cattle,  which  average  from 
to  7^  per  cent  of  the  total  live  weight  of  the  animal,  the  per  pound  value  of  the  hide 
ill  be  double  that  of  the  per  pound  value  of  the  animal,  making  the  total  value 
the  hides  13  to  15^  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  animal.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
at  the  producer  of  tne  hide,  if  this  duty  is  levied,  will  receive  approximately  from 
.oO  to  $2.50  protection.  There  are  more  than  10,000  people  actually  engaged  in 
t  live-stock  busineBB  exclusively,  with  6,000,000  farmers  and  dairymen  engaged 
cattle  raising  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent.  It  iu  for  these  6,000,000  farmers  and 
liryinen  and  tne  10,000  stockmen  for  whom  we  ask  this  protection,  and  we  contend 
at  those  for  whom  we  make  this  plea  are  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the 
letand  shoe  manufacturers*  and  independent  tanners,  whom  they  outnumber  20 

CONSUMERS. 

Aouming  that  the  country  will  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  near  future 
ese  estimates  will  serve  to  maintain  our  position:. 

From  1^  to  2  pounds  of  dry  hide  will  oe  required  to  furnish  the  leather  for  an 
^erage  pair  of  men's  shoes.  The  average  value  of  1  pound  of  raw  hide  is  in  the 
iehboroood  of  15  cents.  The  duty  on  a  pound  of  raw  hide,  assuming  it  to  be  valued 
15  cents  and  the  duty  to  be  15  per  cent,  would  be  about  2)  cents,  and  for  2  pounds 
centB.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  hide  duty  on  an  average  pair  of  ^oee 
mid  range  from  2  to  4^  cents.  Compared  with  a  lai^  benefit  to  a  ^at  population 
igiwed  in  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  countr^r — assuming  that  this  whole  amount 
mid  be  paid  by  the  wearer  of  the  shoes — ^it  is  so  insignificant  that  the  wearers  of  tJie 
oes  have  never  been  and  never  will  be  heard  to  complain.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ean  not  be  shown  that  this  4  cents  has  ever  been  added  to  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
oa  during  the  period  when  a  duty  was  exacted  on  the  importation  of  foreign  hides, 
id  oertaiiuy  it  can  not  be  shown  that  4  cents  or  anv  fraction  thereof  has  been  sub- 
u'ted  from  that  price  since  hides  have  been  on  the  free  list. 

.\«uffling  that  the  importation  of  hides  will  continue  at  the  average  of  importation 
oing  the  past  10  years,  and  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  will  be  placed  upon  those 
^.  then  the  revenue  received  by  the"  Government  from  this  source  will  amount 
113,000,000  per  annum.  Based  upon  the  exports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  manu- 
^ired  from  imported  hides,  the  drawback  allowed — ^if  that  drawback  is  to  be  con- 
sued  in  the  new  tariff — ^would  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  import  duties,  or, 
^nnind  figures,  $3,000,000  per  annum.  If  we  allow  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for 
rvy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  which  admittedlv  is  a  liberal 
^te.  and  if  we  consider  that  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  would  increase  the 
vt  of  these  shoes  by  the  whole  amount  of  duty  upon  the  proportion  of  the  hide 
>^n^  into  the  manufacture  of  these  shoes,  or  4  cents  per  pair,  the  total  tax  per 
Jpi<a  v<m1d  be  only  8  cents  per  annum,  or  an  aggregate  of  $8,480,000  for  the  106,000,000 
Aahitants  of  the  United  States,  leaving  a  balance  of  more  than  $1,500,000  per  annum 

'  i^eQiie  after  the  drawback  is  allowed  and  the  consumer  of  the  shoes  has  paid  the 

n 

"Hie  totid  absence  of  any  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  toward  the 

tafflmer  of  his  product  evidenced  by  the  pnces  exacted  in  dollars  is  in  painful 

ifitrast  with  that  manifested- toward  them,  on  account  of  the  few  pennies  collected 

'  •^ntrihiite  toward  sustaining  a  great  and  absolutely  necessary  industry  of  this 
matry. 
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SHEEP  PELTS. 

The  reasons  given  for  a  duty  on  cattle  hides  apply  with  equal  force  for  a  dutx  ' 
sheep  pelts,  and  therefore  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  special  aiigumeut « (i\*'>ri. 
that  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

The  American  National  lAve  Stock  Association ,  The  Cattle  Raiaera'  .^ 
ciation  of  Texas,  The  National  Wool  Growers*  Association,  The^* 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of  Iowa,  The  Kansas  Live  Si<«' 
Association,  The  Colorado  Live  Stock  Association,  and  all  other  l(\ 
stock  producing  interests. 


To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  the  oral  hearing  before  this  conmiittee  on  January  25  leave  to  file  this  Uh«i « 
behalf  of  the  live-stock  interests  was  granted  by  the  committee. 

We  have  prepared  the  brief  from  the  best  available  data  obtainable  within  theta 
afforded,  condensing  and  excerpting  from  official  statistical  and  other  reportfl  by  « 
densing  the  illustrative  points,  making  reference  to  the  source  of  the  infonniud 
The  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  documents  referred  to,  so  that  those  desiring  U^^\ 
may  examine  into  the  more  comprehensive  statements*  in  support  of  the  praponfi 
here  presented. 

The  oral  statements  and  arguments  of  S.  H.  Cowan,  J.  H.  Mercer,  and  A.  W.  Ruci 
were  presented  on  the  25th  day  of  Ja^nuary,  before  the  full  committee  and  prisi 
in  its  proceedings,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

As  other  data  and  compilations  may  be  available  so  as  to  afford  oppoftunit} ' 
collecting  and  presenting  additional  facts,  we  desire  now  to  reserve  the  zi^t,  i\ 
committee  will  so  order,  to  file  a  supplemental  brief  in  addition  to  what  ve  )m 
present,  at  as  early  a  date  as  can  be  done  and  within  such  time  as  the  ctmuiui 
may  fix.  We  are  led  to  make  this  request  because,  after  being  notified  of  the  I 
that  the  committee  would  hold  the  hearing  referred  to,  it  was  imposeible  to  prrp 
and  present  a  brief  before  the  oral  ar^ment  and  because  we  expect  to  be  able  v*  i 
sent  facts  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  this  brief  for  the  further  infonDAtvw 
the  committee.  I 

We  have  not  been  able  to  assemble  the  data  as  to  hides  but  will  preeent  a  5un 
ment  on  that  item.  1 

We  propose  a  tariff  on  frozen  and  refrigerated  fresh  beef  and  muttun  of  20  \fct 
ad  valorem  with  a  minimum  of  4  cents  per  pound,  as  essential  to  the  continueii  i 
duction  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  consumption  and  U>  i^ 
a  home  market  for  the  same,  which  is  absolutely  and  undeniably  essential  t^ 
prosperity  of  fanning  and  stock  raising.    We  are  not  dealing  with  horxnal  cMoiiti 
nor  can  they  soon  be  restored;  and  they  can  not  be  restored  at  all  without  pr  i*-  i 
the  American  stock  raisers  and  farmers  in  the  preference  to  the  home  market  v  r  •{ 
sumption  of  meat  food  products  and  particularly  beef  and  mutton/  and  in  »i't^ 
to  tiiat  (which  is  presently  most  urgent)  the  otiier  animal  food  products,  w  ••• 
hides,  including  mohair  and  pelts.    We  insist  that  when  the  fire  is  burning  i'  j 
be  put  out  and  then  consider  preventive  measures  against  the  recurrenc*e.  in»i*^ 
devoting  first  our  efforts  to  provide  the  permanent  remedy  that  may  be  mailc  ' 
normal  conditions  not  now  in  sight.    First  aid  to  the  injured  and  burial  of  the  <^ 
is  the  first'duty  of  the  people^s  representatives  for  the  salvation  of  the  eiu^-iviirr 

To  our  view,  and  it  is  imperative,  the  remedy  must  relate  directly  and  immc^iU 
to  existing  conditions,  which  if  continued  must  grow  worse. 

Who  shall  furnish  our  meat  and  bread?  Shall  it  be  from  the  toil  and  inda^try 
Americans,  who  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  modest  pn^fite,  or  1>>  i  ■■ 
production  that  impoverishes  our  own  overburdened  producers?  The  cfinmim*" 
much  interested  as  is  the  producer.  There  are  not  two  classes,  pixKluceis  aiw 
sumers,  in  considering  these  great  econf)mic  problems  -lying  at  the  ver>'  fttuihli 
that  supports  the  superstructure  (m  which  tne  prosperity  and  developoiont  * 
country  rests.  All  producers  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  fields  are  consumei?  axii  * 
their  money  derived  from  their  industry  for  what  they  require,  and  the  h%A 
merchants,  traders,  and  professions  are  alwa^rs  dependent  on  the  basic  bunnc^ 
country,  sharing  in  its  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  the  long  run.  W©  can't  ft 
with  the  man  so  selfish  as  not  to  favor  home  production  to  the  extent  of  afft^tt 
opportunity  for  a  fair  profit  to  the  produc»er  on  the  baaiB  of  **live  and  let  li^^• 
progress  as  the  watchword.  At  the  outset  let  it  be  understood,  and  let  thai  •« 
standing  be  maintained  throughout,  that  the  meat  products  are  not  supplied  • 
producers,  nor  do  they  possess  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  price  to  the  ct>nstiiu*  t 
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ey  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price  received  for  live  animals  sold  by  them  for 
4)ehter.  Neither  is  there  competition  from  abroad  in  the  importation  and  sale  of 
sate.  Is  there  any  class  of  people  in  this  country,  which,  under  existing  conditions, 
th  any  feeling  for  the  country's  good  and  prosperity,  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
nerican  stock  raisers  and  farmers  shall  have  a  fair  preference  in  the  home  markets 
consumption? 

In  the  assurance  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  a  bounteous  supply  of  the  best 
Nits  will  be  produced  at  home  and  the  money  kept  here,  and  the  stock  raiser  and 
mer  have  a  fiair  return  for  their  labor  and  industry,  lies  the  foundation  of  the  Na- 
•n's  wealth  and  prosperitv.  The  same  manufacturers,  the  American  packers, 
tnieth  the  meat  supply  and  have  the  means  of  transportixig  and  handling  tne  fresh 
sats,  without  competitidn  with  others  of  substantial  S3rt.  In  this  it  is  wholly  dif- 
«nt  from  other  commerce.  The  American  meat  packers  undeniably  control  the 
ports  and  imports  of  frozen  and  refrigerated  beef  and  mutton  and  exclusively  carry 
I  that  busineeB  for  this  country,  and  they  did  that  both  when  there  was  a  tariff  and 
len  these  products  could  come  in  free  of  duty.  There  is  no  use,  therefore,  to  in- 
ilfpe  in  speculation  as  to  any  possibilities  of  it  being  otherwise.  You  are  dealing  with 
in^,  not  fancies,  and  the  live-stock  producers  are  facing  facts  and  not  theories, 
d  these  facts  are  to-day  ruinous.  We  are  not  posing  as  advisors  of  the  packers; 
ey  do  not  n^»d  it,  nor  has  the  stock  owner  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  he  knows  how 
operate  or  diiect  the  operation  of  so  great  a  business,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that 
eir  greatest  asset  is  the  supply  of  live  stock  sufficient  to  meet  the  consumption  of 
if  countr>'  to  be  here  produced,  manufactured,  and  sold.  Whether  they  do  or  do 
A  desije  to  have  our  markets  available  free  of  duty  for  dumping  the  suplus  of  their 
intfl  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  other  markets  for  the  pr^ucts  are  less  desir- 
i^  or  less  profitable  than  ours,  the  power  to  do  it  is  a  constat  menace  to  the  pro- 
K^r  here  who  can  not  meet  the  cost  of  production  of  other  surplus-producing  coun- 
bi,  subjecting  the  stock  raisers  here  to  the  lowest  level  of  prices,  which  under  free 
ide  is  entirely  in  the  American  packers'  control.  Without  a  substantial  tariff  to 
^Tect  this  home  industry  the  increase  in  importations  wholly  at  the  will  of  the 
nii^riran  packers,  will  grow  as  the  profits  in  the  same  stimulate  the  importation, 
iii)  at  last  this  country  would  be  dependent  on  the  foreign  production  for  its  meat 
i?ply,  jiist  to  the  extent  that  the  American  packer  may  make  it.  This  is  no  pipe 
«ain:  it  is  the  inevitable  result  without  the  relief  we  demand.  But  let  us  suppose 
at  under  world  (conditions  to-day  the  American  packers  do  not  desire,  that  is  to 
^,  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  policy  to  dump  the  foreign  meats  into  this  market 

•  tAke  the  place  of  what  we  produce.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  our  markets  are  available 
Mi  deisirabie,  others  would  engage  in  such  importations  and  so  divide  the  trade  that 
tttinued  low  prices  for  live  stock  and  the  hopeless  condition  would  exist  to  destroy 

•  live-stock  producer?  Once  that  condition,  which  stares  us  in  the  face,  arises, 
*'Y«twumer,  so  called,  would  be  worse  off  as  time  should  go  on  till  the  lessened  pro- 
iirti"ii  here  and  the  control  by  a  few  concerns  of  the  trade  would  keep  up  the  prices 

•  the  consumer  to  the  highest  level.  Remember,  you  can  not  plant  a  crop  of 
'"w  tj  raise  for  meat  and  increase  or  decrease  production  as  you  will.  Once 
ot  out  of  the  business  the  producer  would  be  a  fool  to  go  back  in.  Therefore,  even 
^•m  the  packers*  \dewpoint  (and  we  have  no  information  as  to  what  that  may  be) 
t*»  tariff  which  we  propose  would  not  work  an  injury  to  them  in  tlie.long  nin. 

It  6)lIowB  that  jpx<)ducerB.  consumers,  packers  and  all  others  have  in  this  matter 
fike  interest,  differing  pernape  only  in  degree. 

Then  there  is  the  general  puolic  interest  m  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
iirtification  f>f  the  soil,  which  it  is  universally  known  must  be  kept  up  by  live  stock 
Nt  must  disappear;  and  finally  with  it  the  production  of  grain  much  reduced,  till, 
^  ratiidly  increasing  population,  we  will  produce  less  bread  than  we  consume. 
wn  that  clay  comes  poverty  will  have  overtaken  us.  No  one  can  be  hurt  and  every 
BJj^ntitJed  U)  it  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  we  propose. 
^^  stimulus  of  the  war  upon  the  production  of  live  stock  and  meats  naturally 
^h-zKed  the  increased  prices  and  profits  where  conditions  and  cost  of  production 
^  their  effect.  But  for  that,  beginning  as  it  did  almost  concurrently  with  the  free 
^i"  m  mnats.  the  production  of  live  stock  in  this  country  suflicient  for  the  country's 
^1«  would  not  to-aay  exist.  The  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  American  packers 
k  Uip  surplus-producing  countries,  where  production  was  cheaper,  was  growing  and 
UrjDtinued  to  grow  during  the  war.  When  the  war  ceased  and  European  demands 
•^fv  to  be  supplied  but  in  far  less  amount,  the  trade  was  turned  to  our  markets,  not 
«i»d  by  extensi\'e  commercial  opportunities,  but  solely  by  the  American  packers 
"  o«e  for  what  coiild  not  be  sold  more  profitably  elsewhere .    For  example,  the  exports 
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of  fresh  beef  were  480,179,681  pounds  during  the  first  11  months  of  1918,  the  lul  \h 
of  the  war,  but  fell  to  88,101,986  pounds  for  the  11  months  of  1920. 

Labor  and  cost  of  the  use  of  land,  the  cost  of  feed  and  every  item  of  supplvau 
materials,  the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  marketing  has  not  in  this  couotrv  \f* 
reduced,  but,  upon  the  whole,  increased,  with  no  prospect  of  soon  being  reducM.  ri\ 
the  single  exception  of  feedstuffs,  and  even  that  is  more  apparent  thui  real,  b^nu 
of  the  cost  of  producing  and  cost  of  transportation  and  handling. 

So  that  our  cost  of  production  of  beef  and  mutton  is  enormously  greater  tbao  iBti 
other  surplus-producing  countries,  as  it  must  continue  to  be  untO  only  the  nuvtbi 
ably  situated  producer  can  remain  in  business,  with  our  total  production  reducwi 
below  our  consiunption.  With  that  condition  the  control  of  the  price  to  th«  re 
necessarily  must  rest  with  the  importer.  The  fact  that  the  suiplus  trade  has  \^^ 
rapidly  turned  to  this  country  and  the  fact  that  right  here  in  tne  city  of  Wi  "  * 
at  this  time  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  is  sold  at  a  price  of  7  cents  below  Anr 
refrigerated  lamb  by  the  same  packers  handling  both  through  their  cooling  and  ai 
houses,  proves  far  more  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  than  statisticsor 
evidence  available;  indeed,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  further  proof  for  the  w 
poses  of  convincing  a  man  of  common  sense  of  the  exigency  that  calls  for  all  tbe  n\ 
we  demand.  The  available  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  relating  alone  to  the  ruet 
labor  and  grazing  is  amply  suflScient.    We  submit  elsewhere  statements. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  or  not  the  imposing  of  a  tariff  upon  tbe  food  ymia 
which  come  into  competition  with  the  products  of  the  United  Statee  increasefl  thr  f 
to  the  consumer.    Partly  in  answer  to  this,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  idea  tbit 
tariff  duty  is  borne  by  the  consumer  but  that  it  simply  acts  as  a  protection  a3 
the  flooding  of  the  market  with  forei^  produce,  ana  to  bear  out  this  reaBoniiif 
committee  may  take  the  wholesale  price  of  beef  in  the  spring  of  1911.  as  showD  h\ 
published  reports  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  Washington  and  whi^'ii 
printed  in  the  hearings  on  House  bill  4413,  sixty-second  Congress,  first  seesioii  txij 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  May  15  and  16,  1921.    Those  figures  show  tiui 
spread  of  wholesale  price  on  dressed  beef  in  the  city  of  Washington  ranged  betwe<»n  1 1 
cents  per  pound  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1910,  to  8,92  cents  per  nonnd  on  tfc*  I 
day  01  April,  1911,  and  this  under  a  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pouna.     Intenn^oi 
prices  arose  from  1914  until  1920  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  newspap^'if  v 
fished  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  spread  of  wholesale  price  of  beef  from  Aprl.  1' 
to  December  24,  1920,  shows  a  range  of  from  13.49  cents  per  pound  to  25.57  c«ii? 
pound  during  which  period  meats  could  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  were  w  unp«B^ 
and  this  18  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed  so  that  the'  war  demand  conl<i 
have  affected  the  prices.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  retail  price,  of  which  Tt- 
all  aware,  follows  tne  wholesale  price.    As  a  matter  of  common  Knowledge,  il  d«y^ 

PRODUCTION,    EXPORTS,    AND   IMPORTS    OF  MEAT   ANIMALS   AiTD   HBAT.«. 

There  are  no  means  available  by  which  an  absolutely  accurate  statemeni  » 
total  slaughter  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States  can  be  asrertained  for  the  n^ 
that  in  many  communities,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  small  vill&cn 
farmer  and  the  local  butcher  slaughter  animals  from  time  to  time  of  which  nn  r* 
whatever  is  kept,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  IdHl- 
has  published  tables  from  time  to  time  giving  the  total  number  of  anim&L*  rj: 
tered  as  estimated  by  the  bureau  office.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "l-niterf  >" 
Meat  Production,"  etc.  Calendar  years  1914  to  1919.  From  Table  X«»  \ 
pamphlet  it  would  appear  that  in  1914  there  was  slaughtered  a  total  of  1],*<^ 
cattle,  of  which  61  per  cent  were  inspected  by  the  Federal  autliorities.  In  tin  • 
year  the  slaughter  of  calves  amountea  to  4,661,400  head ;  sheep  and  lambs,  Is.^tO 
and  goats,  499,000.  Compared  with  these  figures  the  report  shows  in  1919,  ih«  5 
available,  the  total  slaughter  as  follows:  Cattle,  13,635,100;  calves,  9,(X11,(^4» 
and  lambs,  16,460,600;  and  goats,  247,500. 

Table  3  of  the  pamphlet  on  meat  production  from  which  the  above  li^ureii^  u* 
shows  that  the  total  pounds  of  beef]  mutton,  and  lamb  (including  gqdite)  sla*^' 
in  1914  was  6,811,041,000,  compared  to  the  total  of  7,056,892,000  pounds  in  I/. 

The  meat  production  in  the  surplus-producing  countries — Australia,  Soutl.  X 
ica,  and  South  Africa — can  not  be  ascertained  except  as  reflected  by  th^  liM 
produced  and  exports  of  meats. 

In  1914  our  total  export  of  pickled,  fresh,  and  canned  beef,  veaJ,  mistlt  t 
lamb  (including  goats,  which  is  negligible)  was  89,803,753  poundu^  wUirh  in 
creasea  in  1915  to  379,790,966  pounds,  and  the  peak  of  the  exports  of  thc^ 
ducts  was  reached  in  1918,  when  the  aggregate  was  701,627,527  pounda.     In 
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he  last  year  for  which  full  reports  are  available,  exports  fell  to  273,971,892  pounds. 
From  the  same  source  (Table  No.4)  it  is  shown  that  in  1914  the  United  States  imported 
i  total  of  274,076,922  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  (reexports  not  included) 
md  that  in  1919  the  total  imports  had  fallen  to  45,266,059  pounds,  exclusive  of  re- 
exports. In  the  year  1920  the  total  imports  of  meat  into  the  United  States  exceeded 
>Y  40,000,000  pounds  the  combined  export  of  American  meats  and  foreign  meat 
^mducts  reexported  according  to  the  information  furnished  us  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
DtfBion. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  58,725,460 
rounds  of  imported  beef  were  inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during 
the  cftlendsr  year  of  1920. 

During  the  year  1920  there  was  imported  and  inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
(odustry  102,441,737  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  as  against  8,472,110  pounds  of 
Dutton  and  lamb  imported  and  inspected  during  the  calendar  year  of  1919. 

Inquiry  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  wholesale  establishments  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
iogton  indicates  that  the  price  of  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  is  on  the  average  of  7 
%hts  per  pound  lower  than  the  price  received  for  American  dressed  lamb  carcasses. 
It  is  meet  significant,  and  to  live  stock  producers  an  alarming  fact,  that  after  the 
irar,  whic^  afforded  a  market  for  all  live  stock  products  regardless  of  free  trade,  and 
cept  out  imports  from  this  country,  that  immediately  when  the  war  was  over  our 
sxports  fell  so  rapidly  that  in  two  years  we  have  so  chaiiged  that  our  imports  of  meats 
exceed  oiu*  exports,  and  if  continued,  as  it  will  be  under  free  trade,  m  rapidly  in- 
eneasing  volume,  our  live  stock  industiy  will  soon  be  ruined. 

It  Lb  not  a  political  question.  Plainly  it  is  a  question  of  producing  our  own  meats 
ar  buying  them  from  our  packers  imported  from  their  plants  in  other  countries. 

This  brings  out  in  bold  relief  that  tne  consumer  is  as  vitally  interested  in  our  home 
prtduction  as  is  the  producer. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  furnishes  us  the  information  that  the  amount  of  frozen 
domestic  lamb  and  mutton  in  storage  January  1,  1920,  was  10,289,780  pounds.  One 
year  later,  or  on  January  5,  1921,  there  was  m  storage  82,000,000  pounds,  while  the 
potest  supply  of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  in  storage  previous  to  1920  was  12,500,000 
poimds.  From  this  source  it  was  learned  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
Slates  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1921,  on  the  steamships  Kent  and  Lieirim^  270,- 
2f^  carcasses  of  lamb  and  mutton,  having  a  total  weight  of  13,875,032  pounds;  also, 
that  three  more  cargoes  aze  en  route  to  United  States  ports. 

We  submit  the  rollowing  tables  showing  the  production  of  meat  animals,  and 
exports  and  imports  by  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  committee  the 
▼orld  trade  as  it  relates  to  the  competitive  production  and  marketing  in  the  United 
States;  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States.  The  object  is  to  supplement  the  argument  presented 
^at  the  indisputable  fact,  as  shown  by  the  actual  figures  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
Hcertained,  that,  unless  thero  is  imposed  a  sufficient  tariff  to  prevent  it,  the  United 
States  will  cease  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  time  to  produce  the  meats 
vhich  it  consumes  and  will  be  a  consumer  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  foreign 
uDuntries  which  produce  a  much  larger  proportionate  surplus,  as  related  to  the  popu- 
lation of  such  countries,  than  is  produced  m  the  United  States.  The  surplus  which 
"ill  be  imported  from  other  countries  and  sold  in  this  country  will  necessarilv  take 
the  place  of  the  home  production  and  reduce  the  price  level,  should  it  be  aesired 
bv  the  importers  of  the  carcasses  imported,  to  such  figure  as  to  keep  down  the  value 
o(  the  home  production,  whidi  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  continual  decline  in  pro- 
duction. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  of  what  was  presented  in  our  oral  statements  and  sub- 
nutted  elsewhere  in  this  brief,  we  desire  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  now  has  640  cattle  and  345  sheep  per  thousand  of  population, 
»^hen?a8  the  other  surplus  producing  countries  have  the  following:  Argentina,  3,120 
cattle  and  5,450  sheep;  Australia,  2,220  cattle  and  16,100  sheep;  New  Zealand,  2,490 
cattle  and  22,110  sheep;  Canada  1,200  cattle  and  380  sheep;  Paraguay,  5,280  cattle 
^d  800  sheep;  and  Coilej  500  cattle  and  1,180  sheep,  per  thousand  of  population. 

The  cost  of  production  m  the  countries  named,  as  snown  in  the  part  of  this  brief 
nnder  that  heading,  i&  so  much  less  than  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison, and  no  tariff  short  of  an  embargo  could  be  made  to  equal  the  difference. 

The  remarkB  submitted  here  in  connection  with  the  tables  which  follow  emphasize 
the  oonectnesB  of  the  conclusions  in  the  fore^ing  argument  as  demonstrated  by  these 
^les,  wMch  are  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable.    The  tables  are  as  follows: 
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•  Live-iiiock  estimates  for  the  United  States  as  of  Jan.  /,  1910-1921. 

[000  omitted.] 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Year. 


10101 

1911. 

1012. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

1917. . 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921  s 


Milk 
cows. 


Number. 
20,625 
20,823 
20,600 
20,497 
20,737 
21,262 
22,108 
22,894 
23,310 
23,475 
23,619 
23,321 


Other 
cattle. 


Number. 
41,178 
39,679 
37,260 
36,030 
35,855 
37,067 
39,812 
41,680 
44,112 
45^085 
44,750 
42,870 


All 
cattle. 


Sheep. 


Number. 
61,803 
60,502 
57,050 
56,527 
56,592 
58,329 
61,920 
64,583 
67,422 
68,560 
68,360 
66,211 


Number. 
52,448 
53,633 
52,362 
51,482 
49,719 
49,956 
48,625 
47,616 
48,603 
48,866 
47,114 
45,067 


Siria* 


65.n2D 
(5.410 

am 

w. 

TIL 
71 

a. 


1  Census  report  Apr.  15, 1010. 

t  Estimate^ureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  released  Feb.  1, 1921. 

Population  1910,  91,972,266;  1920, 105,683,108. 

Receipts  and  disposition  of  live  stock  at  all  public  stock  yards  for  5  yean. 

[12  months  ending  Dec.  31.] 


Year. 


Cattle  and  calves 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Hogs: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Sheep: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Receipts. 


17,654,031 
23,148,726 
25,391,544 
24,704,346 
22,097,589 

43,265,224 

oo,  44«5,  ooU 

45,390,220 
45,035,940 
41,949,741 

20,691,665 
20  222  225 
22,491,847 
27,261,876 
23,470,199 


Local 
slaui^ter. 


10,457, 
13,358, 
14,971, 
13,713, 
12,811, 

31,  ns, 

25,841, 
30,968, 
tKl,  584, 
26,741, 

11,496 
9  147 
10,273, 
12,651, 
10,979, 


173 
186 
628 
844 

312 
853 
066 
250 
180 

477 
810 
136 
803 
516 


aaditid- 
en 


3,  MS,' 

4,  SOB 

&,».< 
IH 

*»£ 
5>3C«r 

5,1*. 


Meats  frozen  and  cured  in  1920  and  1919  as  reported  by  slaughterers  and  oold-ston^t  »>« 

housemen. 


Beef,  frozen 

Beef  placed  in  cure 

Lamb  and  mutton  frozen 

P  ork  frozen 

Pork  placed  in  dry  salt  cure 

Pork  placed  in  pickle  cure 

Lard  produced 

Beef  frozen  and  cured 

Pork  frozen  and  cured,  including  lard 

Decrease  in  beef. 

Decrease  in  pork 

Increase  in  lamb  and  mutton 


1920 


1919 


Pounds, 

103,776,741 

104,888,671 

23,637,836 

492,514,629 

1,033,435,086 

1,715,561,506 

1,251,567,529 

298,665,412 

4,493,078,7»> 

410,626,732 

438,699,753 

20,973,165 


P»»Wi| 

164.  i>V 
17,«M.! 

3(n,( 
i.iwvsn.^ 

7w;2<; 

4,«Ls::,r^' 


Full  data  as  to  the  production  of  meat  and  meat-food  animals  in  the  countrif^  n 
ducing  a  surplus  are  of  necessity  incomplete,  but  the  latest  figures  available,  as  #i^«H 
by  Circular  No.  38,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  of  the  Department  of  AgrimUd 
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iamed  on  the  15th  of  October,  gives  the  tollowinK  as  the  number  of  live  Block  in  the 
:ouDtTiee  nuned  on  the  datee  epecified.  The  oureau  in  publishing  theee  figuree 
mkm  this  eiplanstion: 

"/.let  Jtoct. — Although  »tatisti(%  exitit  ehowin^  the  number  of  live  atock  in  the 
tiflereDt  nations  of  the  world,  the  ^guree  in  many  countries  are  not  for  uniform  datee, 
elite  lo  different  yeoie,  and  even  to  different  seaaons  of  tbe  same  year.  To  make 
'D  arruiale  or  even  satisfactory  summary  of  the  niimbera  in  the  whole  world  in  any 
;ivea  year  or  in  any  ^ven  seaaon  is.  therefore,  impoeeible.  From  the  figures  relative 
0  ifae  diffwent  eoiintriee  in  the  following  tables  and  peitaining  lo  prewar  estimates 
( miy  be  reasonably  inferred  what  the  normal  numbers  were  before  the  war." 

Number  of  live  ttoet  in  tpecijieri 


Countiy. 

PrewMBstlmala. 

Reeeiit  aittmates. 

D^. 

Number. 

Date. 

Nuo>b«r. 

vat: 

Jan.     1,1914 

W,M2 
»;867 

S,7« 

i.m 

,i;a 
li 

91,047 

ffl;9BB 

56,933 

a,  4*4 

'■Z 

19,399 
i;02B 

£.«'" 

D«.  -,1»18 

Dsc.  3l.iei3 

June  3D'|920 

Dec.  3t.ll»10 
Apt.  30,1911 

si:  Si 

78,000 
23,  BIS 

.SSta:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

UnlwdStaMis 

Apr,  30;i9M 

InionafSMthAtrk. 

Hay  J,  1911 
A^r:     i:i9ll 

1919 

'  EuuuM  rnnilsbed  by  t> 
ilDoaicUJeMiiiuM. 
'  Eidoiliiic  lutiTfl  1( 


I  BuresD  of  Crop  EstlnuCea  Feb.  1 


rwcensmot  June  1,  1914.  sbowi  43,22S,000  sheep,  eieludlng  Iambs,  wlih  e  preliniUiBry  aatiniate  for 
U.UI4,  of  £6,000,009,  Includini  lambs.  The  BDsfoffldal  estimate  tor  Dec.  31  IS14,  Is  43,6)12,000  while 
ilBdil  eitlmste  of  Deo.  31,  1913,  placed  the  number  of  sheep,  Ineludlng  lambs  at  91,435,000. 


■  Eidudinc  nor^em  tenito^. 


"nnnpaf  eoitnlr 
•Amp 

ie»,  cam-pelilive  or  poleiuiall}/  competitive,  populatio 

n.  and  c 
iKon. 

perl^ 

Mle  and 

CoQMzy. 

'fi- 

Yeu-. 

NomberoJ   p«r'l!o00 

year. 

Number  ot 
sbeep. 

45,000,000 
11,473,000 
7, 20s,  000 
25,060,000 
79,99;i,nx) 
25,728,500 

38175.1;  000 
31,322,000 

37,240,000 
600,000 

Cattle 

iWnlmi 

£S" 

N,0OO 
79,000 

li 

1      w.ooo 

1916 

IMS 

25,B67,000  '        3,120 
7,803,000           5,650 

5,4M 

'270 

16,100 
22,100 

S;S 

5;797;00O           '690  i  19'lS.-17 
11.040,000           2,^20!     1919 
2,988,000           2,490  1     1919 

'1 

424 

J~" 

67,966,000  '         '640 

i3o;i4*;ooo      410 

32,704,000             190 

a;^;ooo  i     s,2w 

2;  004;  009 :      710 

1,9«,000  1            500 

1920 

^a'fflT 

1SI,1K3,000]     1014 
1,000,000      1915 
5,473,000       1915 

f,^;<iooL 

Teerbooks,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrlc.  and  Bui.  h 
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JSxporU  of  all  meats  from  8  counfrw*. 


Average  3  yun 

1811-13. 

lOlS 

UU 

•  *^"''' 

Pounds. 
l,173,474,7S4 

m,sis'.m 

19fl,S72,194 
l,lt48,0»,7M 

P-^n. 
11 

Pound! 

Poroont 

Pound]. 

p.  Ml 

mum 

?m 

zg.0 

4.3 

1,214,970, 4W 

«7;c^Sd 

III 

191 

2SS 

671 

1 

s|f"---'- 

!] 

1  Pork  prodiK^sre  Included. 

Import*  of  meatt,  all  hindt,  IS 


?.s5r"' 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Ita]» 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

SvitierUnd 

United  Rlnedom, 
United  SUtw: 

Total 


I         l»,t)I.« 

13I,t<»,19S 

1,273,  SOT  14,(ei;9 

7ei,£58,7V3         1,»1,ST.» 

"■«i,'886,'8Ti'! ijs,».'*" 

IH4,62S  I14,RI,^ 

27,054,048  [  dKSf.'S 

"■■ii,'»M,'JS7 is^w.js 

fS,IB*,« 

23,508,717  l,<Si.'" 

3,300,554,335  3,N5.ffi.- 

H,4W,«83  lOT.Hia 

4,78B,«M,12S  ■      5,47tl,K!. 
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The  following  summary  bo  well  illustrates  the  situation  as  to  foreign  meat  pru- 
luction  in  1919  that  we  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  conmittee. 

FOREIGN   MEAT  SITUATION. 

[Price  Current— Grain  Reporter,  May  8,  1919,  p.  40.)     , 

The  annual  review  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  of  the  world  by  W.  Weddel  &  Co. .  of 
l»ndon,  was  issued,  bearing  date  of  April  1,  1919,  from  which  it  appears  that  during 
he  year  1918  approximately  600,000  to  700,000  tons  of  frozen  meat  were  shipped, 
nainly  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  the  armies  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Salonica. 
rhe  great  bulk,  however,  entered  Europe  through  French  ports.  Italy  took  about 
65.000  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil.  This  compares 
riih  96,800  tons  for  the  year  1916.  The  export  from  Australia  in  1918  was  the  smallest 
i»corded  for  many  years,  amounting  only  to  66,900  tons  compared  with  118,540  in 
917  and  171,200  in  1914.  The  bulk  of  this  meat  was  beef,  only  7,900  tons  in  1918 
laving  been  of  mutton  and  lamb,  showing  that  the  sheep  farmers  of  Australia  are  in 
lifficulty  but  are  making  strong  efforts  to  overcome  the  very  serious  losses  of  stock 
tuffered  durinjg  the  preceding  years,  particularly  1914  and  1915,  when  sheep  were  re- 
laced,  it  is  said,  by  the  enormous  total  of  16,000,000  head  and  cattle  by  1,000,000  head 
^wing  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Recent  estimates  place  the  number  of  sheep  now 
n  the  Commonwealth  at  78,000,000  head  and  cattle  at  10,500,000.  The  sheep  are  about 
1.000.000  above  the  low-water  mark  of  1916  but  are  still  7,000,000  under  the  total 
rf  1913. 

The  same  trade  for  New  Zealand,  once  a  very  heavy  shipper  of  frozen  mutton,  was 
iffected  by  the  general  scarcity  of  refrigerated  tonnage.  The  sheep  in  the  Dominion 
xf  New  Zealand  on  April  30,  1918,  were  computed  at  26,500,000,  an  increase  of  5  per 
sent  over  the  previous  year;  the  number  of  cattle,  2,900,()00,  an  increase  of  about 
125,000  during  the  year. 

The  report  caUs  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  French  herds  and  flocks,  which  were 
wiouflly  reduced  by  the  German  invasion  and  by  the  excessive  killing  during  the 
^ly  parts  of  the  war,  are  making  good  progress  toward  recovery  in  respect  of  numbers, 
ilthough  of  course  in  the  matter  ^  weight  they  are  still  light  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
feeding  stuffs.  The  report  says  no  fresh  enumeration  of  live  stock  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  been  made  since  1917,  when  approximately  there  were  30,000,000  head 
)f  cattle  and  55,000,000  sheep.  The  year,  however,  was  an  excellent  one  for  stock, 
md  it  is  unofficially  estimated  that  there  was  a  net  increase  of  between  6,000,000  ana 
r.OOO.OOO  cattle  and  about  4,000,000  sheep. 

Brazil  is  estimated  to  have  about  30,000,000  head  of  cattle.  The  herds,  however, 
Donaist  larsely  of  calves  and  young  animals,  many  of  which  are  not  yet  of  suitable 
weight  and  Quality  for  export,  although  there  is  regularly  considerable  beef  exported 
^m  Brazil,  hoth  frozen  and  chilled. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

From  the  Pan  American  Union  it  is  learned  that  the  highest  rate  of  wages  on  the 
tvnu  in  South  America,  including  sdl  kinds  of  farm  labor,  is  $20  a  month  and  board. 
The  rates  are  given  by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  in  the  year 
Wn.  or  at  the  neight  of  the  high  wa^  rate  throughout  both  North  and  South  America. 
According  to  the  figures  on  file  at  the  Pan  American  Union  the  rate  of  wages  was  as 
Wlows: 

iiiazil,  from  50  to  90  cents  a  day  without  board. 

Argentina,  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  and  board. 

Paraguay,  about  the  same  rate  as  Aigentina. 

I'ruguay,  wages  corresponding  to  those  paid  in  Brazil. 

<.1iile,  25  cents  a  day. 

(in  the  best  obtainable  advice  the  rate  of  wages  among  the  sheep  and  cattle  herders 
m  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ranges  between  $25  and  $50  a  montn  and  supplies.  In 
>oinh  Africa,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  sheep-producing  territory,  wages  are 
sported  averaging  $7  a  month  and  a  few  pounds  of  meai  and  a  few  ounces  of  salt  per 
diem. 

The  freight  rates  on  frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  range  from  IJd.  to  IJd.  per  pound,  or  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  2}  to  3  cents  per  pound  from  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranges  of 
Australasia  to  the  American  Atlantic  ports,  either  around  the  Horn,  by  the  Suez 
uaal  route,  or  through  the  Panama  Canal.  At  the  time  this  is  written  the  Shipping 
Bnwd  reports  the  current  freight  rate  on  frozen  meat  from  Argentina  and  the  River 
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Plate  country  as  4  cents  per  pound.    Against  these  rates  the  Ameriean  i^rodaoerii 

faced  with  the  following  rates: 

F«inlb! 

From  Omaha  to  Boston  or  New  York $1.34^ 

From  Kansas  City  to  Boston  or  New  York 1. 34i 

From  Fort  Worth  to  Boston  or  New  York l.l*^ 

From  Chicago  to  Boston  or  New  York ^^ 

As  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  herder  is  at  least  M 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  most  favored  of  the  other  surplus  producing  countri^ 
American  farm-labor  wages  during  the  past  three  years  have  ranged  horn  $45  per  mm*^ 
and  board  up  as  high  as  $90  per  month  and  board.  From  these  figures  it  will  easily  U* 
understood  that  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  100  per  (vt; 
higher  than  it  is  in  any  one  of  the  other  surplus  producing  countries,  either  io  tv 
Western  or  the  Bastem  Hemisphere. 

We  do  not  submit  here  any  particular  figures  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  producU'o 
in  this  country,  but  from  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wages  in  the  iopip 
countries  mentioned  are  so  much  less  tlmn  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  ^\ 
labor  is  performed  under  such  different  conditions  and  circimistances,  with  a  lo^'i; 
overhead  cost,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  figures  a  reasonable  comparison  ^'i) 
it  is  plain,  and  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  doubt,  that  labor  costs  seveml  times  mn* 
in  the  United  States  than  it  does  in  these  foreign  countries. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  ^zing  live  stock,  and  feeding  and  fattening  the 
for  the  purpose  of  slaughter,  reliable  data  are  not  available .    But  inquiry  of  those  « 
have  observed  it,  and  of  those  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  production  in 
countries,  leads  to  the  undeniable  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  grazing,  feeding, 
fattening  of  live  stock,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  those  countries,  &piit  from  tiie  matter  c 
labor  cost,  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  fact  that  the  American  meat  packers  themselves  have  establifhed  ?!&' 
tering  plants  at  the  points  of  export  in  most  of  these  foreign  countries  is  ample  { ni 
that  the  supply  is  available  at  a  much  lower  price.    We  expect  the  Tariff  Oommi.*i 
to  complete  a  compilation  of  the  data  gathered  by  it  before  these  hearinge  arf 
eluded.    This  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  its  information.    We  *y  i* 
care  to  indulge  in  the  submission  of  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  «i' 
are  of  a  less  spedfic  nature  and  would  only  tend  to  confusion,  and,  indeed,  voi^r  * 
eliminated  wnen  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  submitted.     We  coulc  '^ 
to  examinations  which  nave  been  made  in  previous  years  and  reports  respec  tins  • 
cost  of  gazing  and  the  method  and  manner  of  carrying  on  the  business  in  theee  sun*^^ 
producing  countries,  but  the  later  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  will  likt^ 
doubtless  be  substituted. 

One  significant  commercial  fact  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  and  that  i.-*.  if ' 
importations  from  theee  foreign  countries  are  permitted  to  come  into  the  I  w'' 
States  and  to  take  the  place  of  our  home  production  and  thus  produce,  as  it  ine\;'  •• 
will,  a  lessened  home  supplj^  year  by  year  while  the  market  for  the  foreign  pnnh* ' 
continuously  grows,  as  it  would,  it  is  certain  that  the  consumer  will  be  eup^Uitni  ♦a 
from  the  hands  of  the  very  same  packing  interests,  who  are  slaughtering  in  f^rtt 
countries  and  importing  into  the  United  States  and  who  also  slaugnt^  in  the  1 1  Hi 
States  tiie  home  production.  This  would  likewise  extend  to  the  exportation'  !* 
foreign  producing  countries  and  from  the  United  States  of  whatever  surplu*  ma 
exist  to  the  foreign  consuming  coimtries;  all  handled  by  the  same  int«repti». 

Plainly,  it  is  not  a  case  of  ordinary  port  wherein  an  import  duty  is  nukde  with  Ti«-,« 
to  an  extensive  commerce  by  great  numbers  of  people  who  may  engage  in  it 

The  nature  of  the  business  of  the  plaugh tering,  refrigeration,  and  traiifpf  tI^it  = 
fresh  meats,  and  indeed  canned  and  cured  meats  and  me  by-producte,  \a  su*'h  th>'| 
is  capable  of  being  carried  on  most  economically  by  concerns  prepared  to  h#i.«» 
throughout  the  most  extensive  world  commerce,  involving  tne  neceesitx  ^a 
expenditures  and  a  large  organization  of  operatives  skilled  in  the  buedncsi>     T. 
things  are  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  tne  Geld  of  this  commerce  is  ocm-i:j  u<i  a 
that  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  invitation  to  outside  undertakings  on  thr  p* 
capital  of  a  competitive  nature. 

So  that  this  committee  is  dealing  with  the  import  tariffs  upon  the  meat  nrotl 
a  few  concerns,  concentrating  into  their  hands  the  surplus  meat  pro<lurt6  of  the  wi^* 

It  follows  that  the  argument  is  unt^ound  wherein  it  ip  contended  that  the  <  ou^iil 
can  benefit  by  the  importation  into  this  country,  which  would  meim  le^emil  H 
duction  here,  where  home  slaughter  can  be  extensively  engaged  in  if  the  supv'] 
ample.  The  consumer  can  not  profit  by  the  curtailment  of  the  home  9up|)I> ,  nui 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  he  has  not  profited  by  the  importation  of  meatf  fH 
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ly.    The  commercial  result  of  the  failure  to  provide  for  a  duty  on  imported  fresh 
i^ts  will  be  to  continue  the  control  of  the  supply  of  the  imports  in  the  hands  of 
iTse  who  now  control  the  imports  and  largely  the  home  production. 
It  id  against  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  of  this  country  to  thus  curtail 
p  production  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association;  The  Cattle  Raisers'  Associ- 
ation of  Texas;  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association;  The  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of  Iowa;  The  Kansas  Live  Stock 
ABBodation;  The  Colorado  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers'  Association  and 
All  Other  Live  Stock  Producing  Interests;  S.  H.  Cowan,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  A.  W.  Rucker,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  C!owAN,  I  have  a  statement  of  Col.  Ike  T.  Piyor,  which  has 
iea  ^ven  wide  circulation  in  the  press.  He  is  a  man  of  very  great 
cpenence,  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Tariff  Association,  and 
18  been  president  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association  and  many 
ther  organizations,  is  well  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
thmk  it  is  valuable.  It  consists  of  but  three  or  four  pages  on  the 
ibiect  of  the  cost  and  the  tariff. 
The  Chaxrman.  It  will  be  printed. 

PATBMSVT  OF  2XE  T.  FRYOB,  SAN  AHTONIO,  TEX..  KEPBESBlTTarO  AKBBIOAHT 
VATIOITAX.  STOCK  A880CXATIOB  ABD  THE  TEXAS  SOUTKWESTBBB  CATTLB 
KAIBSBS'  AS80CIATI0B. 

There  are  two  great  internal  questions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  to-day, 
tifi  and  revenue.  They  are  very  closely  allied.  It  Ib  hard  to  discuss  one  without 
le  other.  Some  claim  the  tariff  to  be  a  local  issue,  othere  claim  it  to  be  a  ^litical 
rae,  while  some  will  say  it  is  an  economic  issue.  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  a  big 
(lotion,  and  is  going  to  take  big-brained  and  broad-minded  men  to  handle  it. 
The  tariff  ailoras  a  d^ee  of  protection  and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  revenue, 
ix»  reducing  our  tax  burden  just  that  much;  and  the  less  taxes  we  pay  the  more  cash 
e  am  lay  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

COST  OP  PRODUCTTOK. 

We  talk  about  a  tariff  of  at  least  sufficient  amount  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
ere  and  abroad.  Who  knows  or  can  find  out  the  exact  cost  of  production?  Take 
le  cattle  business,  for  example.  It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  south  Texas  ready 
>r  alauditer  than  it  does  in  north  Texas.  It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  Texas 
ttn  in  Nebraska;  and  less  in  Kansas  than  in  Illinois.  One  year  it  can  and  does  often 
i«t  25  to  50  per  cent  more  to  care  for  an  animal  than  the  previous  year  or  the  year 
iOowing;  hence,  tiie  cost  of  production  will  vary  all  over  the  United  States,  according 
)  local  conditions,  etc. 

We  should  place  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  on  Uve  stock  and  the  products  of  live 
^  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  compared  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  plus  a 
wonable  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  high  as  to  create  a  monopoly. 
We  ehouid  not  ask  for  favors  in  any  form  but  to  oppose  favoritism  in  aJl  its  forms, 
t  is  asking  no  favor  to  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  importers,  and  when 
^  don't  receive  that  consideration  from  Congress  then  the  favor  is  extended  the 
'v^  producer  of  raw  material  and  not  the  home  producer,  which  is  absolutely 
t&iur.    ^ 

To  better  understand  the  importance  of  protecting  our  live-stock  producers  by  a 
v^iper  tariff,  the  following  statistics  should  be  studied  carefully. 
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Population,  and  number  of  cattle  and  iKeep. 


Argentina. 
Uruguay.. 

Brazil 

Australia.. 


Total... 
United  States. 


Population. 


8,284,000 

1,379,000 

26,542,000 

4,971,000 


41,176,000 
106,653,000 


Cattle, 
prewar 
period. 


25,867,000 

8,193,000 

30,705,000 

11,745,000 


76,510,000 
61,804,000 


Cattle, 
recent  esti- 
mates. 


35,000,000 

7,802,000 

37,600,000 

11,040,000 


191,342,000 
s  67, 966, 000 


1  Increase,  19  per  cent.      >  Increase,  9  per  cent.      >  Decrease,  8  per 


Sheep  and   ■    Ofceg  v> 
lambs,  pre-  '  tambs.  kla- 
warpenod.  •  * 


81,485,000 
26,286,000 
10.653,000 
92,047,000 


nc 


210,471,000 
52,448,000 


•  IK  I«  >• 


cent. 


•,4 


The  four  competitive  countries  first  mentioned  are  known  to  conBume  lev  ib^ 
per  capita  tJian  our  people  and  their  population  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  o(  u. 
tlnitea  States,  yet  they  raise  nearly  40  per  cent  more  beef  and  four  times  wmm-^l. 
mutton  as  we  do,  and  consequently  export  the  bulk  of  their  meat. 

Ai^ntina  has  more  than  4  cattle  and  10  sheep  per  capita,  while  we  have  but  hr 
more  than  half  a  beef  and  less  than  half  a  sheep  per  capita.  The  great  iDark«v  r 
this  country  are  in  large  cities,  most  of  which  can  be  reached  by  water  transportai'  . 
In  other  words,  at  least  one-third  of  American  people  to-day  can  be  rea<Jiad  irA 
foreign  countries  by  water  transportation,  and  wnen  the  great  canal  is  built*  vL  • 
will  connect  the  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thus  p^mitting  ocean-^ing  fc:« 
to  reach  Chicago,  one-half  of  the  American  people  can  be  fed  by  water  transporu:< 
from  foreign  countries. 

From  the  Pan  American  Union  statistics  it  develops  that  farm  laborers  in  Arg^x:^ 
receive  |10  to  $20  per  month  and  board,  so  it  is  plain  that,  with  our  farm  labor  's>^-^ 
paid  from  $45  to  $90  per  month  and  board,  our  labor  cost  of  producing  meat  t#  s.  n 
than  four  times  as  great  as  Argentina. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  these  competitive  countries  still  have  oootp*^ 
tracts  of  free  range,  and  the  cost  of  raising  cattle  is  much  less  than  here.     Land  y  ^ . 
and  pasture  changes  are  much  lower  there  than  in  this,  country  and  there  is  har : 
an  item  of  expense  incident  to  the  live-stock  business  that  is  not  very  much  U» 
competitive  countries  than  here. 

Live-stock  receif3ts  at  market  centers  declined  more  than  10  per  cent  in  1!>30  S5  .  -  : 
pared  to  1919.    On  such  a  decline  in  receipts  why  didn't  cattle,  ho^,  and  shr<*-; 
crease  in  price?    The  answer  is,  imports  of  meats  free  of  duty  in  various  fQrm5  s*  •  % 
the  slack  and  prevented  the  advance;  on  the  contrar>%  pressed  the  market  down  r^- . 
Cattle  led  in  the  decline  of  agricultural  products  in  1920  and  the  price  has  been  •  r    . 
toboggan  ever  since.    Each  month  live  stock  has  dropped  a  little  lower  than  th*  . 
\dous  month,  until  now  $8  per  hundred  live  weight  looks  as  good  to  us  as  did  |1~    < 
hundredweight  in  the  spring  of  1919;  thus  decline  in  price  carried  with  it  little  *■  . 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  as  the  producer  does  not  fix  tne  price  to  the  consumier  • .' ' 
commodity. 

Out  of  $4,000,000,000  estimated  necessarj'  to  run  this  Government  for  one  yrar    i 
15  per  cent  of  this  vast  sum  is  collected  at  the  customhouses  on  import  dut;*- 
balance,  or  85  per  cent,  is  from  internal  revenue.    This  is  the  result  of  the  wnrki'^^* 
the  Under^'ood  bill.     Under  the  Pa>Tie-Aldrich  bill  65  per  rent  of  all  the  nv  :  • 
necessary  to  run  this  Government  was  collected  at  the  customhouses  on  import  iax  • 
balance  of  35  per  cent  was  collected  from  some  internal  source,  a  great  deal  oi  ^  v 
was  from  whisky  and  tobacco  tax;  however,  it  required  only  about  $I,000,OOD,ni«f  * 
those  da>'s  to  run  the  Government,  as  against  $4,000,000,000  to-day. 


MUTTON  AND  LAMB  IMPORTS. 


During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1920,  there  were  imported  free  U  ^,r 
16,358,299  pounds  of  mutton  and  lambs,  and  during  the  succeeding  four  month* 
imports  of  mutton  and  lambs  free  of  duty  amounted  to  64,623,777  pounds,  i  ^  k 
80,982,076  pounds. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  this  period  there  were  pnurticaUy  four  times  as  mt  i 
of  these  imports  as  in  previous  12  m<mths. 

Putting  the  average  mutton  carcass  at  40  pounds,  it  means  th^e  were  tbe  «^|ii.-  >t 
lent  of  more  than  1,000,000  sheep  brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty  dmnnc  » 
16-months  period,  and  of  this  number  three-fourths,  or  1,600«000  head,  airhrod  «i-  *  d 
the  short  period  of  the  last  four  months,  induing  February.  ' 
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BEEF  AND  VEAL  IMPORTS. 

More  than  100,000  carcasses  of  beef  and  veal  were  also  imported  into  this  country 
rpe  of  duty  in  the  last  16  months,  making  a  total  of  over  3,000  carloads  of  cattle  and 
kbout  10.000  carloads  of  mutton  and  lambs..  This  vast  amount  of  meat  was  brought 
pto  this  country  in  ships  which  entered  our  harbors  without  the  expenditure  of  one 
ifl^Ie  dollar  in  this  country  before  it  reached  our  large  consuming  centers.  When 
olfl  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  were  returned  to  some  foreign  country,  prac- 
irally  little  or  no  benefit  to  our  commerce  in  any  way.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
10  duty. 

What  if  this  3,000  cars  of  cattle  and  10,000  cars  of  mutton  and  lambs  had  been 
DArketed  from  our  farms  and  ranches  in  this  country?  Our  railroads  would  have 
ecpived  freight  on  13,000  cars  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  charges  for  switching  and 
elding  the  cars,  feed,  yardage,  attendance,  war  tax,  also  a  commission  charge, 
rou)<i  have  been  distributed  among  the  various  interests  named,  and  finally,  and 
Utft  iopportant,  the  net  proceeds  would  have  been  deposited  in  our  home  banks 
r  applied  on  some  hard-pressed  cattle  or  sheep  man 's  paper.  This  would  be  the 
wilt  of  a  protective  duty  on  imports.  Which  do  you  want  and  which  will  do  the 
wt  general  good?    It  does  not  take  a  Solomon  to  answer  the  question. 

Hm  it  not  been  for  the  World  War  the  Underwood  bill  would  have  wrought  destruc- 
lOD  to  agriculture,  also  brought  grief  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Immediately  after 
u$  L'nderwood  bili  was  passed  dressed  or  frozen  beef  and  mutton  began  to  be  diverted 
om  Europe  to  this  country  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Only  the  war  and 
be  great  demand  lor  meat  in  the  war  zone  gave  us  temporary  relief  from  the  imports 
om  South  America.  Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed  these  great  forei^ 
^n-^in|  vessels  began  loading  not  only  meats  but  other  agricultural  products  in 
Kat  and  mcreaaing  amounts.  On  Januaiy  5  of  this  year  two  ships  reached  the 
iiit«d  States  loaded  wi^  270,262  carcasses  of  mutton,  and  three  other  foreign  ships 
ne  en  route  to  this  country  loaded  with  mutton.  Five  ships  in  one  month  con- 
iinin^  about  675,655  carcasses,  or  34,687,580  pounds,  of  meat  coming  in  free  of  duty 
&  nagigering  blow  to  the  meat  producers  of  the  United  States. 

NO   HILLIONAIBE   FARMER, 

Wp  have  in  the  United  States  20,000  millionaires,  judging  from  the  income-tax 

<cTd?.    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  individual  who  pays 

if»  on  an  income  of  $50,000  or  more  is  the  owner  of  a  million-dollar  estate,  and  it  is 

ff^'  probable  this  estimate  is  a  conservative  one. 

More  than  6,O0ND  of  these  millionaires  live  in  New  York  State  and  probably  90  per 

nt  of  the  others  live  north  of  iJie  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 

i^^^r.    How  many  of  these  men  made  their  millions  in  farming?    Who  ever  heard 

an  honest-to-God  millionaire  farmer?    How  did  most  of  these  millionaires  make 

«ir  money?    The  answer  is,  in  the  manufacturing  business.    Who  fiunifhed  the 

»  material  for  their  plants?    The  live-stock  raiser  furnishes  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 

IP  from  which  they  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  feed  the  world;  they  mmish 

e  hides  and  wool,  wnich  the  manufacturer  converts  into  leather  and  cloth  to  shoe 

ri  <^lftthe  the  world. 

Tb<s  larmer  furnished  the  cotton  from  which  the  manufacturer  creates  cloth  to  make 

i»«hinir  for  the  people;  they  also  fiuTiish  the  grain  from  which  to  create  flour,  meal, 

»d  ci'reab  to  feed  tne  people. 

H»Te  i«  exhibited  a  community  of  interests,  one  absolutely  dependent  on  the  other, 

tj*/j  tihould  be  a  50-50  proposition  instead  of — ^well,  I  can't  even  guess  what  per 

Q*  *hfi  farmer  and  ranchman  receive  for  their  so-called  raw  material  as  compared 

Kh  -^hat  the  manufacturers  receive  for  the  finishedproduct. 

^"r.imately  our  worthy  President,  Mr.  Warren  G.  Harding,  in  his  inaugural  address 

id 

Tiriff  must  be  adjusted  to  protect  American  industry,  with  its  higher  production 
^  acainst  people  who  are  seeking  trade  expansion/' 

'd  «f>  pxpressing  himself  President  Harding  meant  by  the  expression  '' American 
5ii«try"  not  only  manufactured  products  out  everything  produced  by  industry, 
i^  i^  up  to  us  to  so  impress  upon  our  Ck)ngressmen  the  needs  of  our  rarmers  and 
^  knen  that  we,  too,  will  receive  proper  consideration  in  the  remodeling  of  our  tariff. 
The  manufacturers  are  highly  organized,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will, 
^'usfh  combined  efforts,  obtain  all  possible  tarin  protection. 

t\L^'  stockman  and  farmer  in  the  South  should  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  tariff 
*^Hi*D  and  become  active  members  of  live-stock  or  agriculture  associations.    You 
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should  also  actively  assist  the  managers  of  your  associations  by  urging  yourCoDgT*^- 
men  to  take  an  active  interest  in  legislation  affecting  your  prcxlucts. 

President  Harding  is  in  sympathy  with  us;  so,  I  repeat,  ^et  after  your  Ooneraismio 
and  see  that  all  possible  facts  and  figures  are  available  for  him  to  show  other  CotuT^s^ 
men  the  importance  of  protecting  the  American  farmer  and  stockman,  especially  <4l 
the  South,  whom  you  should  represent,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  some  memoranda  made  in  connection  with 
importations  of  hides,  taken  from  the  census,  that  I  should  like  tii 
have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  original  remarks,  not  as  an  appendix. 

The  Chaikman.  Hand  them  to  the  stenographer,  and  they  will  Iw 
printed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  the  foregoing  ar^ment  mention  was  made  &i 
different  places  of  statistical  data  to  be  submitted  herewith  as  a  p&n 
of  my  statement.     I  therefore  submit  the  following: 

First,  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  date  of  Ju 
8,  1921,  relative  to  the  slaughtering  and  meiit-packing  indnstry  for  the  fn 
1919,  as  compared  with  the  year  1914,  as  follows : 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  1920  census  of  manufactures  has  been  pd 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  furnishing  *^ 
tistics  eoucerning  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  Industry  for  the 
1919.  It  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  number  and  cost  of  animals  slaughtei 
and  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  products  manufactured  du 
the  year  1919. 

Tlie  figures  are  compiled  from  1,305  establishments  with  products  for  » 
year  valued  at  $4,246,290,000.  The  total  cost  of  raw  materials,  principally  11 
stock,  was  $3,774,901,000,  or  88.8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and   1914  are  summarized  in  the  following  tii^ 
Those  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such  change  and  correctl«»n 
may  be  necessary  from  further  examination  of  the  original  reports. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale — Census  Bureau's  sunimanj  P>r  ♦ 

industry— 1919  and  191^. 


MATERIALS. 


Total  cost. 


Animals  slaughtered,  cost , 

Beeves — 

Number 

Cost 

Calves — 

Number , 

Cost 

Sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids— 

N  umber , 

Cost 

Hogs- 
Number 

Cost , 

All  other  materials,  cost , 


1919 


1911 


$3,774,901,000       $l,«l  V.V 


13,055,495,000       $I,19».<<I. 


10,818^000 
Sl,055,S10,O0O 

4,9116,000 
105,720,000 

13,823,000 
$146,965,000 

44,519,000 

$1.767, 401,000 

$719,406»000 


PRODUCTS. 


Total  value. 


Freeh  meat: 

Beef- 
Pounds 

Value 

Veal- 
Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  lamb,  goat  and  kid- 
Pounds  

Value 


94,246,290,000 


$1,«:,K? 


4.932,2»4,O0O 
1846,906,000 

423,928,000 
$83,884,000 

901,991,000 
$130,451,000 


AGKICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale,  etc. — Continued. 


PRODUCTS— continued. 

Trwh  mrat— Coatinued. 
Pork- 

Poonds 

Vahie 

Edibto  offal  and  aU  otber  fresh  meat- 
Pounds 

Value 

^irediDeat: 
B«ff,  pickled  and  other  eared- 
Pounds 


Value. 
Pork,  pickled  and  other  cured— 

Pounds 

Value 

limed  goods: 

Pounds 

Valoe 


icape: 
Unned— 
Pounds. 
Value.., 
All  other- 
Pounds. 
Value.., 

Pounds 

Value 


ird  ccrmpounds  and  substitutes: 


ic'^mpounc 

f*oun(Is..., 


Value, 
10  oil: 

(ialions. 

Vahie.., 
ber  oils: 

Cailans. 

Value. 


1914 


Do*  and  oleo  stock: 

Pounds , 

Value 


Mnsrgarine: 

Pounds.... 
Valoe. 


let  and  pelts: 
Tattle  hides- 
Number.  . 

Value 

Calf- 
Number.  . 
Value. 


Sficep,  lamb,  gmt,  and  Jdd— 
Number 

Vahie. 


tthzers  and  fertilizer  material: 
Tens 

Value 

i*ber  producto,!  value 


2,112,243,000 
1532,075,000 

516,983,000 
$59,832,000 


129,960,000 
128,360,000 

4,145,232,000 
$1,217,420,000 

305,943,000 
$90,904,000 


101,002,000 
$27,985,000 

629,701,000 
$145,601,000 

1,372,550,000 
$415,817,000 

521,122,000 
$123,724,000 

20,339,000 
$30,953,000 

6,721,000 
$9,153,000 

242,084,000 
$36,536,000 

123,639,000 
$36,778,000 


10,818,000 
$185,020,000 

3,353,000 
$24,797,000 

12,244,000 
$33,780,000  * 

391,000 

$18,315,000 

$172,099,000 


1,877,099,000 
$226,535,000 

296,667,000 
$20,576,000 


91,572,000 
$14,395,000 

2,929,310,000 
$393,605,000 

160,799,000 
$26/418,000 


74,004,000 
$9,845,000 

435,147,000 
$58,350,000 

1,119,189,000 
$120,414,000 

396,398,000 
$33,037,000 

16,502,000 
$11,926,000 

6,715,000 
$4,010,000 

209,614.000 
$13,733,000 

60,388,000 
$8,819,000 


7,159,000 
$(>9,959,000 

1,464,000 
$3,513,000 

15,917,000 
$13,624,000 

294,000 

$8,737,000 

$92,197,000 


iB^ules  value  of  ammonia,  DUtter,  butter  re\Hrorked,  condensed  milk,  glue,  glycerine,  hog  hair,  ice, 
We  rastng.4,  scrapple,  aoap,  wool,  etc.,  and  amount  received  lor  slaughtering  and  refrigeration  for 
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Second.  Tables  from  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ( on- 
merce  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  meats  for  the  years  1910  to  1921,  asfolloirF 

Merchandise  imported:  Quantities  and  values,  by  articles. 


Article. 

• 

Calendar  years. 

• 

1914 

1915 

118,589,580 

11, 125^  444 

11,879,353 

1, 109, 156 

3,498,294 

370,553 

1916 

- 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products- 
Meats,  fresh— 

B~'«n-lve«l jSX^-: 

Mutton  and  lamb {SoUara" 

^<-^ faa"^:: 

254,319,200 
22,758,994 
19,875,942 

1,824,168 
18,952,005 

2,342,271 

39,772,414 

9    OSfi   ftl« 
O,  VOOk  irrt 

17,235^206 

1,528,688 

954,561 

05,997 

•         Total  fresh  meats {^^y 

293, 147, 147 
26,925,433 

133,967,227        57,962,183 
12,605,153          5,611,574 

Article. 

Calendar  year. 

Fiscal  year  endinp  Jm  ■  ■ 

1918 

1919 

1 
1920                 I'C. 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products- 
Meats,  fresh— 

Bee'and-eal pS^.V. 

Mutton  and  lamb W^_\: 

Po'k {^^■■ 

23, 339, 081 

4, 150, 186 

607,896 

134,290 

1,721,979 

376,604 

38, 461, 758 
6,406,081 
8,209,182 
1,547,338 
2,779,361 
601,051 

42,436,333  «K<^*. 
6,962,894          ^  >^> 

16,358,209        !iKw\ 

2,519,355         U*i» 

2,132,444           l..li 

464,838             » 

Total  fresh  meats {gX^';; 

Domestic  merchandise  exporte 

25,668,956. 
4,670,090 

d:  Quantitii 

49,450,301 
8, 556, 470 

?s  and  value 

60,927,576        Iil.«n 
9,947,087          \%^ 

»,  by  articles. 

Article 


Meat  products: 
Beef  products — 

Beef,  canned.. 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  pickled, 
and      other 
cured. 
Hog  products — 

Bacon , 


Calendar  jrears. 


1910 


Hams  and 
s  h  o  u  1  d  e  rs, 
cured. 

Lard 

Pork- 
Canned.  . , 


ilbs... 
dolls, 
lbs... 
dolls. 

libs... 
fdolls. 

fibs... 
dolls. 

lbs... 
dolls. 


Fresh 

Pickled 

Lard  compounds 
and  other  substi- 
tutes for  lard. 

Mutton  (except 
canned.) 


/lbs... 
\dolls. 

fibs... 
\dolls. 
/lbs... 
\dolls. 
libs... 
\dolIs. 

libs... 
fdoUs. 

/lbs... 
\dolls. 


11,503,037 
1,3:«),048 

55,538,924 
5,911,108 

35,335,923 
3,071,975 

128,269,744 
17,880,082 

131,181,642 
17,884,237 

368,831,681 
45,935,897 

3, 715, 803 
428,396 
927,229 
120,523 

41,488,829 
4,806,246 

71,993,638 
7,258,758 

1,997,099 
220,104 


1911 


11,248,543 
1,311,2:^4 

28,782,481 
2,905,412 

42,304,538 
3,181,044 

198,112,203 
24,185,672 

189,615,032 
23,337,395 

552,429,865 
54,504,681 

5,057,999 

596,379 

2,231.661 

256.096 

51,029,350 

4,875,795 

69,484,042 
6,022,309 

2,573,653 
246,221 


1912 


8,4.39,735 
1,040,891 
9,025,552 
1,053,777 

28,709,513 
2,437,460 

192,021,658 
23,483,949 

176,058,810 
22,235,899 

495,092,561 
52,201,560 

5,185,411 
635.570 

2,607,659 

310,558 

54,372,819 

5,468,207 

73,724,170 
6,397,205 

'5,076,108 
523,655 


1913 


4,163,005 
539,889 

6, 850,  IZi 
817, 847 

25,180,539 
2, 507,  Ml 

212,796,618 
27,983,536 

171,671,407 
24,177,782 

536,179,645 
60,664,940 

3,651,101 
545,368 

3,182,678 

407,283^ 

53,984,973 

5,866,901 

63,099,754 
6,700,314 

4,789.431 
547,803 


1914 


i.-: 


30,734,74* 

4,897.07^ 

31,442,46:v 

3, 899. 07\) 

23,779,449 
2,371,56.* 


n 


l»4.267.Vin  \.l 
25, 570.  M'     M  •- 

142,398.301    y»  H 

20,797.ia»    r. 

438. 01.5, 89S  i'l 
48,610.260>    «« 


2,7».4U 

450,724 

1,250.977 

178,097 

37,006,10^ 

4,001,&«. 

63,3S5.911 

3,S47,a»'i; 
4M.0ft». 


4.; 


AGBICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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Domestic  merchandise  exported:  Quantities  and  values,  hp  articles — Continued. 


Artide. 


West  products: 
Beer  products- 
Beef,  canned... 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  pickled, 
aDd   other 
cured. 
Hog  products- 
Bacon 

Hams  an  d 
s  b  0  u  1  ders, 
cured. 

Urd 


led,) 
ther[; 


fibs... 
doUs. 
lbs... 
dolls. 

lbs... 
doUs. 


Pork- 
Canned.. 


fibs.., 
\doU8. 

lbs... 
doUs. 

lbs... 
dolls. 


Calendar  years. 


1916 


■ 


Fresh 

Pickled.... 

Urd  oompoands 
and  other  substi- 
tutes for  lard. 

Mutton  (except 
canned). 


54,026,922 

11,911,790 

181,976,831 

22,316,803 

36,682,614 
3,942,826 

592.851,157 
87,113,549 

287, 161, 195 
45,340,015 

426,659,599 
56,039,641 

7,263,012 

1,550,799 
55,112,043 

6,950,706 
64,975,221 

6,556,925 

49,821,700 
5,930,841 

5,257,883 
697,847 


1917 


65,471,232 

18,258,522 

216,419,599 

31,427,132 

67,810,990 
8,319.655 

578,128,056 
123,115,384 

243,386,814 
54,047,798 

372,721,342 
75,355,138 

5,3n,226 

1,731,531 
49,372,780 

9,899,883 
39,294,011 

7,068,935 

49,300,143 
8,582,320 

2,862,175 
514,855 


1918 


1919 


141,457,163 

51,498,010 

514,341,529 

109,605,363 

44,206,020 
7,921,220 

1,104,788,081 
315,968,064 

537,213,041 
145,674,888 

548,817,901 
144,933,151  237,983,449 


5,267,342 

1,776,392 
11,632,635 

2,907,894 
36,671,660 

8,535,017 

43,977,410 
10,258,536 

1,630,815 
387,132 


53,867,327 

20,672,964 

174,426,999 

40,280,747 

42,804,724 
8,739,141 

1,190,297,494 
373,913,227 

596,7^5,663 
189,428,837 

760,901,611 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June— 


1920 


5,791,706 

2,422,364 
26,776,978 

8,347,657 
34, 113, 875 

8,632,518 

124,962,950 
31,005,885 

3,009,164 
632,667 


31,133,918 

9,364,410 

153,560,647 

32,566,746 

32,383,501 
5,880,766 

803,666,851 
233,327,856 

275,455,931 
82,633,460 

587,224,549 
171,523,351 

3,261,967 

1,480,364 
27,224,941 

7,327,511 
41,643,119 

9,680,987 

44,195,842 
11,850,311 

3,958,131 
815,452 


1921 


10,785,306 
2,521,873 

21,084,203 
3,704,590 

23,312,856 
2,998,514 

489,298,109 
103,114,918 

172,011,676 
40,088,562 

746,157,356 
131,329,199 

1,118,967 

449,816 

57,043,446 

11,128,446 

33,286,064 

5,380,792 

42,155,971 
6,099.914 

6,624,522 
1,291,325 


The  imports  and  exports  of  beef  and  mutton  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1921  were  as 
Hows :  Imports  148,847,454  pounds ;  exports  55,182,365  pounds.  It  will  there- 
«  be  seen  that  the  Imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  93,665,089  pounds. 
Third.  Tables  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
Nte  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  the  years 
10  to  1921,  as  follows : 

Domestic  merchandise  exported:  Quantities  and  values,  hy  articles. 


Artide. 

Calendar  years. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

46,463 
3,623,043 

17,478 
144,143 
191,963 
636,856 

378,339 

1913 

1914 

1915 

k&als: 

^'«"« fc; 

'^ fe: 

ill  other  (IndadlngWls, 
doUs 

100,629 

9,464,580 

4  019 

46,387 

52,638 

203,796 

236,336 

164,087 
14,110,081 
13,246 
107,676 
177,069 
853,300 

274,944 

26,236 
851,060 

12, 118 
133,962 
170,411 
595,324 

475,411 

8,694 
515,046 

12,399 
157,421 

78,277 
317,939 

292,034 

16,256 

2,523,689 

7,261 

85,133 

40,501 

171,361 

208,182 

Total doUs.. 

15,292,411 

20,389,993 

9,449,078 

7,071,055 

20,419,257 

121,641,460 

Artleto. 


Calendar  years. 


1016 


tMis: 
CttDe. 


B^. 


fNo I 

fNc... 
(doUs.. 
fNo.... 
idoOs.. 
Ul  e<har(iDclading  fowls), 
diUs 


Total doQs..  92,425,609 


12,171 
658,934 

28,301 
339,747 

55,050 
268,538 

306,516 


1917 


20,009 
1,291,714 

15,588 
276,451 

30,359 
278,769 

383,903 


1918 


17,280 

1,082,758 

10,308 

333,729 

7,962 

120,882 

288,645 


49,006,850 


15,045,142 


1919 


69,859 
6,439,521 

24,745 
683,911 

34,531 
369,974 

464,702 


12,003,684 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June— 


1920 


83,039 
ll,92t518 

38,107 
982,120 

66,155 
711,549 

575,066 


19,291,197 


1921 


145,673 

10,950,507 

103,414 

2,216,500 

80,723 

532,510 

931,229 


17,617,041 
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Merchandise  imported:  Quantities  and  values,  hy  tirticles. 


Article. 


Animals: 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 


fo.... 
}lls.. 
0.... 
3llS.. 


Calendar  years. 


1910 


211,230 

3,261,023 

56,201 

408,976 


1911 


252,423 

3,915,888 

23,083 

153,450 


1912 


325,717 

5,296,296 

15,342 

80,288 


1913 


736,937 

14,602,916 

115,688 

312,265 


1914 


727,891 

19,650,903 

199,995 

657,388 


m 


Article.' 


Animals: 

.<=•'«» fe: 

Shaq) fey:; 

8*i"« &: 


Calendar  years. 


1916 


205,647 

10,603,697 

125,722 

668^658 

2^402 

40,457 


1917 


347,510 

18,246,973 

202,861 

2,014,169 

16,236 

396,961 


1918 


352^601 

25,518^585 

150,203 

1,663,717 

7,467 

185,617 


1919 


642,395 

63,296,078 

22,774 

2,473,386 

20,657 

7581,250 


Fiscal  year  endisr 
June— 


1920 


IIEI 


575,328  H^£* 

46^081,179  2S,S».» 

199,519  H-3 

2,27»,9«  ,  l/M.'M 

^662  l,tti 

121,068  ^M 


We  have  included  in  the  foregoing  tables  live  stock  and  meats  only.  ^ 
iires  are  readily  obtainable  with  respect  to  all  the  different  classes  of  produ'is 
but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  present  them  here. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  nearly  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  3i 
importations  of  cattle  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  over  the  year  1912,  uM 
large  increase  in  1912  over  1911  and  in  1911  over  1910.  The  peak  was  rea<ia 
in  1918,  when  736,937  head  were  imported,  falling  to  552,489  head  in  19ir^  fts> 
again  reaching  the  high  mark  of  642395  in  the  year  1919. 

The  exports  for  the  same  periods  show  a  very  small  and  generally  ^iijjj 
cant  number,  the  highest  number  being  164,087  head  for  the  year  1911.  tt 
low  mark  was  8,694  head  in  the  year  1914.  In  1919  the  number  increa^  < 
69,859. 

For  the  year  1921  the  inrports  of  cattle  were  826^214  head,  and  the  ex^•J 
145,673  head,  so  that  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  180,541  head. 

Fourth.  Tables  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domea 
Commerce  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  calf  and  cattle  hides  for  i 

year  1910  to  1921,  as  follows : 

• 

Domestic  merchandise  exported:  Quantities  and  values,  by  article^- 


Article. 


Hides  and  skins,  except  fur  skins,  raw  or 
uncured: 

ilbs-... 
doUs.. 


Call. 


Years  ended  June  30 — 


1912 


548,242 

99,502 

17,445,209 

2,289,648 


1913 


903,922 

165,409 

17,971,809 

2,589,003 


1914 


323,417 

60,615 

12,524,901 

1,933,705 


1015 


tkf 


1^074^539 

948,547 

21,135,730 

4,013,172 


Article. 


Hides  and  skins,  except  fur  sUns,  raw  or 
uncured: 

^' fe: 

nu.... 

\dolls.. 


Cattle. 


Years  ended  June  30— 


1917 


1,374,088 

649,450 

7,366,461 

2,041,357 


1918 


3,468,001 
1,462,466 
7,088,761 
1,963,700 


Fiscal  year  ended  Junt  l^ 


1919 


2,778,398 

10,189,203 
3,236,418 


i«ao 


a»i^«4 

i6;^i« 


vu 


'^ 
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Merchandise  imported:  Quantities  and  vaiueSj  hy  articles. 


AjtSele. 

Calendar  years. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

"^"^ &.: 

«*»*«- pji" 

53,157,553 

11,814,440 

221,909,008 

32,925,374 

82,631,186 

21,227,102 

170,649,238 

25,226,945 

114,859,364 
31,083,634 

303,530,775 
49,178,526 

76,468,995 

21,243,369 

223,549,762 

40,844,504 

66,915,534 

16,373,257 

306,050,216 

65,931,415 

48,914,776 

11,334,162 

408,632,111 

78,137,660 

Article. 

Calendar  years. 

Fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

62,657,181 

18,132,654 

404,201,341 

87,674,812 

29,585,605 

11,511,555 

370,684,826 

102,367,052 

7,582,723 

2,953,959 

221,051,070 

53,029,641 

64,555,521 

33,653,139 

407,282,271 

125,590,047 

68,359,825 

38,065,552 

439,461,094 

151,218,395 

35,589,617 

10,547,818 

198,573,338 

39,866,631 

Wherever  values  have  been  left  in  the  tables,  it  has  been  done  only  as  a 
natter  of  convenient  information.  In  the  case  of  meats  and  other  products 
t  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  conditions  during  the  war  and  even  up 
0  this  period  have  been  too  abnormal  to  make  the  value  figures  adaptable  for 
he  purpose  of  drawing  deductions  which  are  reliable. 

Also  the  quantities  of  exports  during  the  same  period,  which  were  affected 
>)  the  war,  can  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  deductions  as  to  what 
nay  be  expected  in  the  future.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  presented 
he  figures  for  the  years  before  the  war  and  brought  them  down  to  date. 

Fifth.  A  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
loUustry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  concerning  meat  production,  con- 
mmption,  and  foreign  trade  in  the  United  States,  1907-1920,  as  follows : 

Meat  Pboduction,  Consumption,  and  Fobeign  Trade  in  United  States, 

1907-1920. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  trend  for  the  last  14  years  of  the  pro- 
ftuction.  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of 
meat  in  the  United  States.  The  data. are  based  on  two  kinds  of  slaughter  re- 
P«ris— (1)  the  complete  slaughter  in  the  United  States  taken  by  the  census  for 
I'^ft.  aiul  (2)  the  Federally-inspected  slaughter,  the  details  of  which  are  pub- 
Ushed  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  combination  of  these 
imports  affords  a  means  of  estimating  the  total  slaughter  from  year  to  year. 
Tljpse  estimates  can  not  be  made  earlier  than  1907,  as  thftt  was  the  first  year 
0»e  Federal  inspection  was  in  operation  on  its  present  scale.  Hence  the  tables 
Hrhi  with  that  year. 

The  slaughter  reports  referred  to  give  results  only  in  numbers  slaughtered 
f'i  each  kind  of  animals.  Average  dressing  percentages  and  average  carcass 
ttvights  are  provided  in  order  to  convert  the  live  animals  into  meat  equivalents. 
An  annual  determination  of  these  factors  is  necessary,  because  in  some  cases, 
^[•edally  with  cattle  and  swine,  the  average  carcass  weights  vary  considerably 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

The  data  throughout  are  computed  from  a  dressed-weight  basis.  The  edible 
**^i\  (liver,  pluck,  etc.)  is  not  included  in  the  dressed  weights  and  so  is  dis- 
carded. In  the  aggregate  it  represents  a  large  quantity  of  edible  material, 
^^t  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  bones  and  waste  trimmings  of  the  dressed 
'^pcasaes.  The  figures  in  the  tables,  therefore,  represent  approximately  actual 
»owt.    I^rd  Is  estimated  separately  from  the  dressed  weights  of  swine. 

The  foreign-trade  figures  In  the  tables  are  taken  from  the  December  report 
^^  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  gives  the  calendar-year  totals. 

J^WB.— flight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  per  capita  consumption  figures 
Pnblished  previously  for  the  years  1914  to  1919,  inclusive.  These  changes  have 
"oen  caused  by  the  corrections  in  the  census-population  figures  following  the 
taking  of  the  1920  census. 
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Number  of  animals  slaughtered  annually  under  Federal  inspection  and  «ti. 
mated  number  slaughtered  othertcise  {including  farm)  in  United  Statei. 


Calendar  year. 


1907— Federally  inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


Cattle. 


7,633,365 
5,836,600 


1908— Federally  Inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


1909— Federally  inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


13,469,900 


Calves. 


2,024,387 
4,002,400 


6,026,800 


Rh(>ep  and 
l<unbs. 


10,252,070 
3,048,500 


13,300,600 


Goats. 


.1. 


56,750 
104,300 


Swi"*. 


161,000    ».n:.« 


7,279,280 
5,565,700 


12,845,000 


1,958,273 
3,871,600 


5,829,900 


10,304,666 
3,064,100 


42,961      39,6i\W| 
78,900      ».baa.?i 


13,368,800  ;    121,900     65,«<» 


7,713,807 
5,897,615 


13,611,422 


2,189,017 
4,326,950 


6,515,976 


11,350,349  '    100,650      31, W* 
3,374,350  ;    184,894      21.»CiCl 


14,724,609  I    285,563      53. ma* 


1910— Federally  inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


7,807,600 
6,733,000 


13,540,600 


2,238,587 
4,314,000 


6,552,600 


11,408,020 
3,392,200 


100,379 
1S4,400 


14,800,200      2S4,M0      44,07)91 


1911— Federally  inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


7,619,096       2,183,533 
5,339,000      4,081,000 


14,020,446  ;      38,891 
4,169,100  1      71,400 


34,  a;  i"* 


12,958,100       6,264,600  |  18,180,500  ;     110,300^    5Mtt 


1912-Federally inspected '    7,m378 

Other I    4,726,600 


2,277,946 
4,070,100 


I 


14,979,265  i      72,894      33.0513 
4,454,100       133,900      » ^  " 


Total 11,979,000      6,348,000     19,433,400      206,800 


1913-Federally inspected !    ?,?78,361 

Other... 4,499,200 


1,902,414 
3,382,100 


Total I  11,477,600  i    5,284,500 


14,405,759  I      75,655      HI5»*.» 
4,283,600       138,900      as.r'-' 


18,689,400  .    214,600      51, 


1914-FederaUy  inspected I    6,756,737'    1,696,962  |  14,3343  '    175,906     aSJl, 

Others '  "'"  "  ~"  "*" 


Total. 


1915— Federally  Inspected 
Other 


Total. 


1916— Federally  Inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


1917— Federally  inspected 
Other 


Total. 


191»— Federally  inspected . 
Other 


Total. 


1919— Federally  inspected . 
Other 


Total. 


1920— Federally  inspected. 
Other 


Total. 


4,247,800      2,964,400  |    4,231,200  ,    323,100      22.51^ 
11,004,500  I    4,661,400     18,460,500  1    499,000      S5,l«\l^ 


7,153,395  I    1,818,702 
3,668,700      2,820,800 


12,211,765       153,346      3S,3>.; 
3,631,200  ,    281,700      36,ftC4 


10,822,100  I    4,639,500     15,843,000       435,000      te.OM.jj 


8,310,458  I    2,367,303 
3,716,200      3,406,600 


12,026,700      5,773,900 


11,941,366  !    196,909  >    43, 0^^ 
3,550,800       365,400'    2»,«;i.^ 


15,492,200  i    564,300]    n.'<t^V* 


10,350,052  ;    3,142,721 
3,373,800  I    3,888,000 


13,723,900  i    7,030,700 


11,828,549  I    3,466,393 
3,921,900  I    4,310,800 


15,750,400  .    7,767,200 


0,344,994  ,    165,660 
2,778,800       304,300 


12,123,800      470,000      S7,va 


10,319,877  1     137,725  1    4l,:»i" 
3,065,200       252,400  I    »s«*  « 


13,385,100  I    300,100  1    a».fHl 


10,089,984  i    3,969,019 
3,545,100  '    5,072,000 


13,635,100      9,041,000 


8,608,691       4,058,370 
3,667,400      5,604,400 


12,176,400  ,    9,662,800 


12,091,117  I      87,380 
3,760,500'    160,100 


4l..v^l.2 


16,460,600  ,  .247,500  !  ^.*'j! 


10,982,180  I   42,477 
3,265,600  .   78,000 


14,247,800  I  120,500 


H**.*< 
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A  few  horses  are  slaughtered  under  the  Federal  inspection,  and  probably 
more  otherwise,  the  flesh  being  mostly  used  to  feed  wild  animals  in  zoological 
gardens,  menageries,  etc.  The  Federal  inspection  of  horses  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  and  4i33  were  slaughtered  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  During 
1920  the  number  slaughtered  was  894.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inspected 
horseflesh  is  exported. 

Estimated  annual  productum,  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of   beef  in 

United  States. 


Slaughter. 

Exports. 

Imports 
(less  re- 
exports). 

Con,sumption. 

Calendar  year. 

Total. 

Feder- 
ally in- 
spected. 

Other. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

*»:.... 

MiUion 
pounds. 
7,320 
6,676 
7,071 
7,323 
7,036 
6,509 
5, 913 
5,639 
5,816 
6,118 
6,686 
7,641 
6,571 
6,111 

MiUion 
pounds. 
4,336 
3,955 
4,199 
4,240 
4, 137 
3,938 
3, 595 
3,601 
3,979 
4,;i62 
5,169 
5,885 
4,993 
4,451 

MiUim 
pounds. 
2,984 
2,721 
2,882 
3,08.3 
2,899 
2,571 
2, 318 
2,038 
1,837 
1.756 
1,517 
1,756 
1,578 
1,660 

Million 

pounds. 

352 

228 

163 

110 

92 

56 

47 

95 

399 

287 

376 

728 

314 

164 

Million 
pounds. 

Million 
pounds. 
6,968 
6,448 
6,908 
7,313 
6,944 
6, 453 
5,904 
5,809 
5,527 
5,851 
6, 339 
7,025 
6,300 
6,000 

Pounds. 
79.7 

x^ 

72.4 

¥H 

76.2 

i»|0 

78.1 

Pll 

73.9 

>U 

67.5 

HI 

38 

265 

110 

20 

29 

112 

43 

53 

60.8 

m 

58.9 

»u 

5.5.6 

Mh 

58. 1 

y.: 

62.0 

«.s 

67  8 

m 

60.0 

en 

56.4 

The  trend  of  beef  production,  which  was  esi)ecially  high  in  1907  and  1910, 
i«'lme<l  steadily  from  the  last-named  year  until  the  advent  of  the  World  War. 
the  war  prmluction  culminated  in  1918  with  the  largest  total  on  record.  The 
ff»rt,  however,  to  some  extent  depleted  the  resources  of  the  producers,  and 
lith  <>tlii»r  cau.vos  brought  about  a  reaction  during  1919  and  1920. 

Exports  of  beef  at  one  time  formed  a  large  and  important  branch  of  our 
i»rfj2ii  trade,  but  by  1913  they  had  largely  disappeared  and  foreign  beef  began 
o '-ome  in.  The  exports  were  large  from  1915  to  1918  solely  because  of  the 
far  needs  anil  have  since  fallen  away  very  noticeably. 

Imports  of  meat  previous  to  1913  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  enu- 
in'rate<l  separately  in  the  commerce  reports.  Imports  of  beef  in  1914,  however, 
?frp  quite  considerable.  At  this  period  the  sources  of  cheap  beef  in  the 
'»»nthprn  Hnnlsphere,  especially  Argentina,  had  developed  enormously,  and 
i»**>  had,  in  fact,  supplanted  the  United  States  in  the  overseas  trade  with 
I'irope. 

'Consumption  of  beef,  as  seen  in  the  table,  was  at  the  lowest  point  in  1915. 
b"rtly  after  rlic^  advent  of  the  World  War.  Restricted  supply  and  high  prices 
^'U?ht  the  next  lowest  consumption  per  head  in  1920. 

Htmotrd  annual  production,  exports,  and  consumption  of  real  in  U7iited  States. 


Calendar  year. 


81aughter. 


K 
101 

m 

m. 

ni 

»t2 

w. 

If. 

u. 
w. 

vt. 

nk 

u. 

m. 


IPederall 


Total.    '~p^TeX    Oth"- 


Consumption. 


Total. 


MiUUm 
pounds. 
626 
605 
684 
687 
657 
668 
488 
433 
428 
536 
662 
726 
851  I 
909 


MiUum 

Million 

MiUion 

pounds.  I 

pounds. 

pounds. 

210 

416 

626 

203  1 

402 

605 

230  ' 

4.>4 

684 

1           235 

452 

687 

1           229 

428 

657 

239 

429 

668 

176 

312 

488 

158  , 

275 

433 

168 

260 

428 

220  , 

316 

536 

296  1 

366 

662 

323 

403 

726 

373  1 

478 

851 

382 

1 

527 

909 

Per 
capita. 


Pounds. 
7.1 
6.8 
7.5 
7.4 
7.0 
7.0 
5.0 
4.4 
4.3 
5.3 
6.5 
7.0 
8.1 
8.5 
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Veal  production,  as  a  rule,  follows  that  of  beef.  The  unusually  large  slaughter 
in  the  last  two  years,  however,  contrasts  rather  curiously  with  the  considerabl* 
decline  in  cattle  slaughter  in  the  same  period.  It  is  accounted  for  partly  1*5 
the  droughty  conditions  in  the  West,  which  induced  heavy  marketings  of  j"(»uii; 
stock  during  1919  and  the  relatively  higher  prices  for  calf  products  in  ld20. 

Country  slaughter  of  veal  is  proportionately  much  larger  than  for  any  oW&r 
class  of  animals.  The  Federally -inspected  slaughter  of  calves  in  1909  was  abum 
one-third  of  the  total  slaughter ;  and,  although  it  Is  increasing,  it  Is  estima^»i 
to  be  still  well  below  one-half  of  the  total. 

The  consumption  of  veal  corresponds  to  the  production,  as  there  are  no  linp<»rt< 
or  exports  recorded.  The  per  capita  consumption  for  the  whole  period  Uf 
averaged  close  to  7  pounds  per  annum.  It  was  low^est  in  1915  (4.3  pound* »  8i»J 
highest  in  1920  (8.5  pounds). 

Estimated  annual  production^  exports^  imports^  and  consumption  of  mutton  nt 

lamh  in  United  States, 


Calendar  year. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Slaughter. 

Kxp<»ts. 

Imports 
(less  re- 
exports). 

Total. 

Feder- 
ally in- 
spected. 

Other. 

MiUion 
pounds. 
559 
555 
604 
600 
738 
788 
738 
720 
626 
612 
473 
522 
626 
556 

MUlion 
pounds. 
431 
428 
466 
463 
569 
608 
569 
555 
482 
472 
364 
402 
482 
428 

Million 
pounds. 
128 
127 
138 
137 
169 
180 
169 
165 
144 
140 
109 
120 
144 
128 

MiUion 
pounds. 

1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
4 

MiUion 
pounds. 

I 

20 

12 

16 

6 

1 

8 

101 

ConsoiDptim 


Total. 


MiUion 

pounds. 

558 

554 
602 
508 
735 
783 
734 
7361 

eM- 

8S 
47«! 
521  I 
6S1 


653 


II 

i 


1 

i 

4) 

i 


The  production  and  consumption  of  mutton  nud  lamb  is  very  small  in  oo*- 
parison  with  beef  and  pork.  It  average.s  only  about  one-tenth  of  beef  aw 
one-twelfth  of  pork.  The  table  shows  the  production  of  mutton  and  lainl*  ^ 
have  been  greatest  from  1911  to  1914,  in  each  of  which  years  it  exewda 
700,000,000  pounds.  The  year  of  lowest  production  was  1917,  when  the  }^ 
was  only  473,(XX),000  pounds.  Since  1917  the  trend  was  upward  for  two  ywn 
but  declined  again  in  1920. 

The  proportion  of  Federal-inspected  slaughter  is  greater  with  she<»p  lai 
lambs  than  with  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Kfrf 
mutton  and  lamb  produced  is  inspected  in  establishments  having  (}ovfm»^^J 
supervision. 

Normally,  there  is  very  little  foreign  trade  in  mutton  or  lamb,  but  last  jw' 
saw  a  new  departure  in  heavy  imiwrts  of  Australasian  product.  These  imi*'^ 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  production. 

The  table  shows  the  per  capita  consumption  ranging  between  8.2  r«»'-*»' 
(highest)  in  1912  and  4.7  pounds  (lowest)  in  1917.  Tliere  has  been  a  strtJi 
rise  in  the  last  three  yeare. 
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EatUnaied  annual  production^  exports^  imports^  and  consumption  of  pork  and 

lard  in  United  States. 


PORK. 


Calendar  year. 


Slaughter. 


IWT 

ttte 

000 

mo 

1911 

ifu 

»u 

W4 

m '. 

IK 

«7 

m 

•tt 

ao 


Feder- 

Total. 

ally  in- 

spected. 

Million 

MiUitm 

poundn. 

pounds. 

7,491 

4,420 

8,226 

4,853 

6,690 

3,946 

5,881 

3,470 

7,611 

4,481 

7,189 

4,242 

7,492 

4,420 

7,228 

4,264 

8,050 

4,749 

8,634 

5,196 

6,901 

4,071 

9,137 

5,391 

9,209 

5,469 

8^470 

4,996 

MiUion 
pounds. 
3,071 
3,373 
2,744 
2,411 
3,080 
2,947 
3,072 
2,964 
3,801 
3,448 
2,830 
3,746 
3,800 
3,474 


Exports. 


MiUion 
pounds. 

1,014 
619 
472 
313 
456 
440 
456 
377 
906 

1,011 
943 

1,724 

1,897 
925 


Imports 
(less  re- 
exports) . 


3 
38 

7 

2 
10 
97 
11 

6 


Consumption. 


Milliofl 
pounds. 
6,477 
7,607 
6,218 
5,568 
7,055 
6,  .749 
7,039 
6,889 
7,151 
7,625 
5,968 
7,610 
7,383 
7,551 


Pounds. 
74.1 
85.4 
68.6 
6a3 
75.1 
70.6 
72.5 
69.9 
72.0 
75.7 
58.4 
72.5 
70.3 
71.0 


LARD. 


07 

HI) 
itl 
03 

id 

ftS 
1» 
JT 

lU 

AS 


1,693 
1,834 
1,506 
1,344 
1,717 
1,643 
1,713 
1,652 
1,840 
1,973 
1,577 
2,089 
2,119 
1,936 


993 
1,094 

888 

793 
1,013 

969 
1,011 

975 
1,086 
1,164 

930 
1,233 
1,250 
1,142 


690 
760 
618 
551 
704 
674 
702 
677 
754 
809 
647 
856 
869 
794 


458 
379 
605 
553 
575 
460 
487 
454 
383 
555 
784 
636 


1,094 
1,272 
1,048 
965 
1,112 
1,090 
1,138 
1,192 
1,353 
1,519 
1,194 
1,534 
1,335 
1,300 


I 


12.5 
14.3 
11.6 
10.5 
11.8 
11.4 
11.7 
12.1 
13.6 
15.1 
11.7 
14.8 
12.7 
12.2 


It  is  well  Jcnown  that  the  hog  industry  is  subject  to  rather  violent  changes 
Ine  to  the  economic  situation  and  the  character  of  the  corn  crop  in  a  given 
ftir.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  tables,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  there  are  three 
^n  years,  viz,  1909,  1910,  and  1917.  The  shortage  in  1909  and  1910  was  due 
•>  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  and  that  of  1917  is  attributed  to  overmarketing, 
■eluding  breeding  stoclc,  in  the  preceding  year,  due  mostly  to  the  attraction 
•f  high  war  prices.  The  enormous  productions  in  1918  and  1919  evidence  a 
Hnarkable  recovery,  which  would  have  been  impossible  with  any  other  class 
f  live  stock  than  the  prolific  and  quick-maturing  hog.  The  production  in  1920 
»»T>t«ibly  suffered  somewhat  from  the  heavy  marketings  of  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  pork  products,  excluding  lard,  in  1920  indicate  a  return  to 
•ormal  proportions  as  compared  with  the  enormous  war-time  shipments  of  the 
wrious  two  years.  The  reversal  was  no  doubt  aided  by  the  shorter  produc- 
i"o  and  by  the  international  economic  conditions. 

Regarding  the  exports  of  lard,  it  may  be  noted  that  those  of  the  war  period 
m4  not  exceed  the  prewar  totals  as  did  those  of  other  pork  products.  Lard 
tports  have  been  large  for  a  long  period  of  years ;  in  fact,  the  American  lard 
tt?  has  never  had  a  competitor  in  the  world's  markets.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
^ther  surprising  to  note  that  the  lard  exports  of  1911  to  1913  were  larger 
'VQi  than  those  of  the  years  from  1915  to  1918.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
kflt  the  Central  Powers,  especially  Germany,  as  well  as  the  continental  Euro- 
*tD  neutrals,  were  large  consumers  of  our  lard,  and  the  loss  of  this  trade 
iflfected  the  totals  until  1919,  when  foreign  shipments  were  the  largest  in 
krtory.  The  lard  exports  were  very  large  also  in  1920,  although  those  of  other 
m^fKta  fell  off  fully  50  per  cent. 
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The  largest  quantity  of  pork  products  consumed  within  a  year  occurred  in 
1916,  and  the  next  highest  figures  were  in  1908  and  1918.  The  smaUfc?t  m- 
sumption  occurred  in  1910  and  1917.  in  which  years  the  production,  as  Wi^^r^ 
stated,  was  much  below  normal.  The  per  capita  consumption  was  high(-si  n. 
1908  and  lowest  in  1917.  The  difference  between  these  two  years  shows  the 
wide  margin  of  28  pounds,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  unusually  low  fiprf 
in  1917  was  caused  not  only  by  the  short  production  but  also  in  large  iuett?ure 
by  the  high  prices  and  the  need  of  conserving  a  scarce  supply  for  export. 

Estimated  an7iual  production,  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  all  m^itt' 

{excluding  lard)  in  United  States. 


Slaughter. 


Calendar  year. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Million 
pounds. 
16,003 
16,067 
15,060 
14,502 

1911 1      15,946 

1912 ;      15,162 

1913 :       14, 640 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 17,326 

1920 16,051 


14,039 
14,937 
15,922 
14,740 
18,041 


Feder- 
ally in- 
spected. 


Million 

pounds. 

9,399 

9,441 

8,835 

8,412 

9,368 

9,030 

8,763 

8,585 

9,384 

10,248 

9,906 

12,006 

11,320 

10,259 


Million 
pounds. 
6,604 
6,626 
6,225 
.  6,090 
6,578 
6,132 
5,877 
5,454 
5,553 
5,674 
4,834 
6,035 
6,006 
5,792 


Exports. 


Imports 
(less  re- 
exports) . 


ConsumpUJ" 


Million 

pounds. 

1,387 

848 

637 

412 

534 

486 

507 

475 

1,309 

1,304 

1,322 

2,454 

2,215 

1,093 


MiUion 
pounds. 


41 
323 
129 

38 

44 
210 

62 
160 


Total. 


mUion 
pounds. 
14,630 
15,219  1 
14,423! 
14,090  , 
15,412  I 
14,676 
14,174 
13,887  ; 
13,757  1 
14,656, 
13,462  ' 
15,797 
15,173 
15, 118 


?< 

«!•.'» 


n 
tft 

Iv 

14> 

111 
t 


^  Includes  small  quantity  of  goat  meat  not  given  separately. 

The  figures  in  the  table  above  are  merely  the  addition  of  the  various  mrt; 
in  the  previous  tables  plus  a  small  quantity  of  goat  meat.  The  latter,  howe^t 
furnishes  only  about  one-tenth  of  a  pouijd  per  capita  of  the  total  meat  <^ 
sumption  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  last  table  that  the  banner  year  in  meat  product^ 
was  1018,  when  a  little  over  18,000,000,000  pounds  were  produced.  Two-thir 
of  this  meat  was  examined  and  certified  as  fit  for  human  food  by  F«l»^ 
inspectors.  One-third,  or  6,000,000,000  pounds,  was  subject  to  State  or  )•• 
inspection,  or  no  inspection  at  all,  and  practically  all  of  this  was  slaujrht^i 
and  consumed'  within  State  boundaries.  During  the  last  two  years  tlie  \ 
duct  ion  has  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000,000  pounds  a  year 
because  of  the  decrease  in  exports  there  was  little  change  in  the  eonsumK 
totals  of  1919  and  1920. 

Note. — Any  conflict  or  disparity  in  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  Ukb\e> 
those  contained  in  Mr.  Roberts's  report  doubtless  arise  from  the  dI(T**n! 
periods,  i.  e.,  whether  the  fiscal  year  or  the  calendar  year  Is  used,  ot  < 
difference  in  the  classes  of  animals  or  products.  They  all  originati*  ^r 
the  same  source. 

Sixth.  Statements  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  June,  1921,  i^ho-^  ( 
the  number  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats  on  farms  in  tlie  Unitwl  ?t- 
on  January  1,  3920,  as  compared  with  April  15,  1910,  as  follows:  The***  firi^j 
do  not  include  a  number  of  animals  in  village  barns  and  elsewhere  other  tn 
on  farms  which,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  numbered  on  Jaod 
1,  1920,  2,111,928  cattle  and  1,220,564  dairy  cows,  and  on  April  15.  1^ 
1,878,782  cattle  and  1,170.338  dairy  cows. 

Caitle  on  Farms  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D,  C,  June  S,  i:'*J 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  aunoanoe^,  < 
Ject  to .  correction,  the  following  preliminary  figures  from  the  1920  cntsdi^j 
agriculture  for  the  United  States,  with  comparative  figures  for  1910 : 
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Cattle  on  farms  in  the  United  States:  1920  and  1910. 

attle  on  farms  Jan.  1,  1920,  total  number... 66, 810, 836 

Beef  cattle,  total 35,424,458 

Calves  unde^"  1  year  of  age 8, 631, 631 

Heifers  1  year  old  and  under  2  years 3, 980, 343 

Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over: 12, 644, 018 

Steers  1  year  old  and  under  2  years 4, 697, 147 

Steers  2  years  old  and  over 4, 611, 763 

Bulls  1  year  old  and  over 777,  704 

Unclassified 81, 852 

Dairy  cattle,  total 31. 386, 378 

Calves  under  1  year  of  age 6,  904, 586 

Heifers  1  year  old  and  under  2  years 4, 057, 644 

Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over 19, 671,  777 

Bulls  1  year  old  and  over 752,371 

ittle  on  farms  Apr.  15,  1910,  total  number 61, 803, 866 

Spring   calves 7, 806,  539 

Cattle  born  before  Jan.  1,  1910 53,997,327 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  the-  United  States  on  January  1,  1920, 
cording  to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  was  66,810,836.  This  number  included 
3--t,458  beef  cattle  (cattle  kept  mainly  for  beef  production)  and  31,386,378 
iry  cattle  (cattle  kept  mainly  for  milk  production). 

BEEF  AND  DAIBT  CATTLE. 

The  beef  cattle  included  8,631,631  calves  under  1  year  of  age,  3,980,343  year- 
ig  heifers,  12,644,018  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over,  4,697,147  yearling 
*rs,  4,611,763  steers  2  years  old  and  over,  777,704  bulls  1  year  old  and  over, 
d  Sl,852  cattle  not  classified  by  age  or  sex. 

The  dairy  cattle  included  6,904,586  calves  under  1  year  of  age,  4,057,644 
irling  heifers,  19,671,777  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over,  and  752,371 
Us  1  year  old  and  over. 

COMPARISON   WITH   1910. 

the  number  of  cattle  reported  at  the  census  of  1910  was  61,803,866,  but  the 
Inge  in  the  date  of  enumeration,  from  April  15  in  1910  to  January  1  in  1920, 
1st  be  taken  into  account  in  making  any  comparisons  between  the  two  years. 
V  1020  census,  taken  as  of  January  1,  was  too  early  to  include  any  spring 
iTes.  while  the  1910  census,  taken  as  of  April  15,  included  7,806,539  calves 
rn  between  January  1  and  April  15,  1910,  or  probably  more  than  one-half  of 
}  cuJves  born  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cattle 
BflM'rated  as  of  January  1,  1920,  Included  large  numbers  of  animals  destined 
he  slaughtered  or  marketed  before  April  15. 

nj<*  relative  importance  of  these  two  factors  resulting  from  the  change  in  the 
I*  of  enumeration  varies  from  State  to  State.  In  some  States  the  number  of 
l^^  bom  In  the  first  three  and  one-half  months  of  the  year  would  greatly 
?(^  the  numl)er  of  cattle  slaughtered  or  sent  to  market,  while  in  other 
it^  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  this  period  might  almost  offset 
^  number  of  calves  born. 

^>r  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  total  number  of  cattle  reported  for 
*  exceeds  the  total  number  in  1910  by  5,006,970.  The  actual  increase,  after 
t  iHowance  has  been  made  for  the  effects  of  the  change  in  date  of  enumera- 
It.  is  fioubtless  more  than  this,  but  less  than  the  difference  between  tlie 
B»ber  of  cattle  in  1910,  excluding  spring  calves,  and  the  rfumber  of  cattle  in 

STATES  BANKING    HIGHEST  IN   CATTLE. 

^'i'e  states  reported  more  than  3,000,000  cattle  on  farms  for  January  1, 
»la8  foUows:  Texas,  6,249,443;  Iowa,  4,567,708;  Nebraska,  3,167,279;  Wis- 
Wn,  3,050329 ;  and  Minnesota  3,021,469.  The  States  reporting  the  largest 
Bibere  of  dairy  cows  2  years  old  and  over  were  Wisconsin  with  1,795,122; 
w  York,  with  1,481,918;  and  Minnesota,  with  1,229,179,  no  other  State  re- 
tln?  «8  many  as  1,000,000  dairy  cows  2  years  old  and  over. 
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SwixE  ON  Farms  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  4, 1921. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  annoimces.  $a^ 
ject  to  correction,  the  following  preliminary  figures  from  the  1920  census  ot 
agriculture  for  the  United  States,  with  comparative  figures  for  1910: 

Swine  on  farms  in  the  United  Siatei,  1920  and  1910. 

Swine  on  farms  Jan.  1, 1920,  total  number 59,368.16? 

Pigs  under  6  months  old 26,237,92* 

Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding,  6  months  old  and  over 11, 445. 239 

Boars  for  breeding,  6  months  old  and  over 934,53 

All  other  hogs,  6  months  old  and  over 20,750,^ 

Swine  on  farms  Apr.  16,  1910 1 58, 185, Hi 

The  number  of  swine  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  l^^ 
according  to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  was  59,368.167.     This  number  inclw 
26,237,924  pigs  under  6  months  old  on  that  date,  11,445;239  sows  and  gilts 
months  old  and  over  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  934,553  boars  kept  for  \>twM 
purposes,  and  20,750^451  other  hogs  6  months  old  and  over. 

The  number  of  swine  reported  at  the  1910  census  was  58,185,676,  but  t 
change  in  the  date  of  enumeration  from  April  15  in  1910  to  January  1  in  li 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  any  comparisons  between  the  r 
years.    The  1920  census,  taken  in  January,  was  too  early  to  include  any  spri 
pigs,  while  the  1910  census,  taken  in  April    (beginning  Apr,   16),  pwM 
included  more  than  half  of  the  "  crop  "  of  spring  pigs.    On  the  other  banc, 
farm  census  taken  in  January  would  include  large  numbers  of  bogs  dest 
for  sale  or  slaughter  before  April  15. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  two  factors  resulting  from  tlie  change  in 
date  of  enumeration  varies  from  State  to  State.    In  those  States  where  the  dii 
ber  of  pigs  born  in  the  first  three  and  a  half  months  of  the  year  is  greater  i 
the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  or  marketed,  the  1910  figures,  relating  to  A 
15,  are  too  large  for  a  fair  comparison  with  the  number  of  swine  on  hand  M 
ary  1,  1920 — as  much  too  large  as  the  number  of  pigs  born  between  Janturyj 
and  April  15  exceeds  the  number  of  hogs  sold  or  slaughtered  during  tbe 
period.    On  the  other  hand,  if  in  any  State  the  number  of  swine  slaus^btt 
or  sent  to  market  between  January  1  and  April  15  were  greater  than  the  ntiin 
of  pigs  born  during  the  same  period,  the  1910  figures  would  be  too  small  f<T 
fair  comparison  with  the  1920  figures. 

Arranging  the  States  in  order  of  the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  report*?^' 
appears  that  the  following  States  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  (and  In  the  »i 
order)  both  in  1920  and  in  1910:  Iowa,  with  7,864304  swine  on  farms  in  1* 
Illinois,  with  4,640,447;  Missouri,  with  3,888,677;  Indiana,  with  3,75743r»;  ? 
braska,  with  3,441,917 ;  and  Ohio,  with  3,083,846.  These  six  States  are  the  u 
ones  which  reported  more  than  3,000,000  swine  in  1920. 

Kansas  ranked  seventh  in  1910,  but  showed  a  decided  falling  off  in  1^ 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  acreage  and  prodacti«^ 
corn  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  wheat  and  oats,  and  doubtless  inflict 
a  change  in  type  of  farming.  A  similar  situation  prevails  in  Oklahoma,  v!i 
also  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  swine  reported  for  1'^ 
as  compared  with  1910.  Most  of  the  ISIountain  States,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  on  ftirms. 
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\ umber  of  aicine  on  farms  in  the  United  States^  by  geographic  divisions  and 

States    1920  and  1910, 


Divution  or  State. 


roitfd  States. 


npaphic  divisions: 

N«wEndand 

Middle  Atiaatic 

Eftst  North  Central. 
T« est  .North  Central. 

Nxitb  Atlantic 

Kft^r  South  Central.. 
^'t^tSoQih  Central. 
Mountain 

Psiciflc 


Swine  on  forms  Jan.  1, 1920. 


Total. 


Pigs  under 

6  months 

old. 


60,368,167  {26,237,924 


383,752 
1,055,982 
14,l»l.054 
21,600,968 
6,637,392 
6,206,942 
5,766,535 
1,192,745 
1,440,797 


v  England: 

Maine 

Nev  Hampshire. 

V^nnoiit 

UtL«vacbiisett8... 

I^od«  liOand. . . 

•"•••inecticut 

^ik  .itlantic: 

.V*  Yorit 

N?w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.  . 
It  .\rcth  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana .,[ 

Illinois 

Michigan [, 

^^wonsin 

M  North  Central: 

Minnesota 


MivNourJ 

N-etti  Dakota, mr.! 

N>o(h  Dakota 

.Vfbrittka 

Ka]xsa& 

ahAtlantic: 

IWawaw 

Vtfylaad 

tn^irki  ol  Coltimbia. 

^ifKlnta. 

^tsi  Virginia 

Nctth  Carolina , 

^Mth  Carolina 

'••orpa 

rlonda. , 

Ki«»th  Central: 

liwijucky , 

T«ui««ee , 

Jtkhama 

^t'ws<ipri , 

«  NJUth  Central: 

^rhuisas 

Luaviana 

(^kiahoma 

T*1AS ', 

M<intana 
biaho.. 


^  y<mn| 

lAMndo 

N*^  Mexico..*!*. I 

Aniooa 

v\^ ;.; 

Kerada 

iflr  

Vashinitoo 

"fejron 

lallfiAla t. 


91,204 
41,655 
72,761 
104,192 
12,869 
61,071 

600,560 

139,222 

1,216,200 

3,083,846 
3,757,135 
4,640,447 
1,106,207 
1,506,419 

2,380,862 
7,86i,304 
3,888,677 
458,265 
1,932,741 
3,441,917 
1,733,202 

38,621 

306^452 

1,331 

941,374 

305^211 

1,271,270 

846,997 

2,070,655 

755^481 

1,504,431 
1,832,307 
1,496^893 
1,373,311 

1,378,091 

850,662 

1,305^108 

2,232,774 

167,060 

moao 

7^278 
449,866 
87,906 
49,509 
90^361 
26^645 

2H747 
266,778 
009,272 


219,624 
1,161,410 
7,371,160 
6,830,783 
3,454,254 
3,045,326 
2,885,354 
538,373 
731,640 


Sows  and 

gilts  for 

breeding,  6 

months  old 

and  over. 


11,446,239 


57,224 

279,037 

2,645,914 

4,970,042 

1,049,190 

918,442 

1,090,946 

214, 194 

220,250 


Boars  for 
breeding,  6 
months  old 

and  over. 


984,553 


6,834 

32,586 

230,954 

363,436 

103,967 

71,322 

85,352 

18,520 

21,582 


53,036 
25,053 
46,386 
53,757 
6,833 
34,559 

379,413 

74,817 

707,180 

1,888,040 

2, 171, 143 

1,887,313 

686,866 

737,798 

627,745 
2,116,191 
1,937,526 
133,870 
377,474 
814,078 
823,899 

21,814 
181,938 
540 
576, 119 
192,818 
642,121 
402,546 
1,053,285 
383,053 

819,013 
950,487 
679,910 
595^886 

OVv,  vtO 

384,450 

687,714 

1, 113, 244 

69,500 
106,500 
20,020 
200,027 
44,360 
24,035 
51,224 

11,  9vO 

138,128 
140,656 
452,856 


12,414 

5,765 

10,770 

17,742 

1,701 

8,823 

00,368 

21, 174 

167,405 

403,603 
636,025 
929,823 
184,577 
401,886 

617,538 
1,937,351 
677,481 
126,760 
545,248 
783,207 
282,457 

4,602 

41,320 

295 

119,472 

44,661 

180,954 

128,483 

363,239 

166,164 

218,714 
253,629 
228,281 
217,818 

266^185 
196,955 
234,990 
392,816 

33,975 
43,084 
14,152 
79,658 
16,249 

9,811 
13,170 

4,095 

42,910 

38,472 

138^868 


1,553 
754 

1,087 

2,042 
261 

1,137 

8,898 

2,650 

21,029 

44,823 
59,888 
77,271 
14,302 
34,670 

52,436 
124,981 
57,665 
11,614 
37,635 
53,858 
25,247 

603 

6,042 

42 

14,613 

5^109 

20,653 

13,477 

30,813 

12,615 

16,408 
19,662 
19,373 
15,879 

15,674 
14,527 
21,016 
34,235 

3,000 
3,040 
1,264 
7,166 
1,502 

843 
1,184 

521 

4,782 

4,219 

12,581 


All  other 

hogs,  6 

months  old 

and  over. 


20,750,451 


100,070 

482,949 

3,936,026 

9,535,707 

1,929,981 

2,171,852 

1,704,883 

421,658 

467,325 


Swine  on 

forms  Apr. 

15, 1910. 


58,185,676 


24,201 
10,083 
14,509 
30,651 
4,074 
16,552 

121,881 

40,572 

320,496 

657,380 
890,079 
1,746,040 
220,462 
422,065 

1,083,143 

3,685,781 

1,216,005 

186,021 

972,384 

1,790,774 

601,599 

11,602 

77,152 

454 

231, 170 

62,603 

427,542 

302,491 

623,318 

193,649 

450,266 
608,629 
569,329 
543,728 

396,386 
254,630 
361,388 
692,479 

60,576 
87,406 
26,942 
163,015 
25,795 
14,010 
33,783 
10, 131 

78,927 

83,431 

304,967 


396,642 

1,700,821 

14,461,050 

21,281,500 

5,063,020 

5,438,606 

7,021,045 

640,911 

1,190,263 


87,156 
45,237 
94,821 
103,018 
14,038 
52,372 

666,179 
147,005 
977,637 

3,105,627 
3,613,906 
4,686,362 
1,245,833 
1,809,331 

1,520,257 
7,545,853 
4,438,194 
331,603 
1,009,721 
3,436,724 
3,000,157 

49,260 

301,683 

665 

797,635 

328,188 

1,227,625 

665,211 

1,783,684 

810,069 

1,491,816 
1,387,938 
1,266,733 
1, 292, 119 

1,518,947 
1,327,605 
1,839,030 
2, 336, 363 

99,261 
178,346 
33,947 
179,294 
45,409 
17,208 
64,286 
23,160 

206,135 
217,577 
766,551 
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Sheep  and  Goats  on  Farms  in  the  United  States  . 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  15, 19il. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  annonn«». 
subject  to  correction,  the  following  preliminary  figures  from  the  1920  eeiifuj 
of  agriculture  for  the  United  States,  with  comparative  figures  for  1910. 

Sheep  and  goats  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  1920  and  1910. 

Sheep  on  farms  Jan.  1,  1920,  total  number 34,9^  'C 

Lambs  under  1  year  of  age 8,03LT<? 

Ewes  1  year  old  and  over J 23,46::.'>i 

Rams  1  year  old  and  over 82*i  m1 

Wethers  1  year  old  and  over 1, 41^4jR 

Unclassified 20^.73 

Sheep  on  farms  Apr.  15,  1910,  total  number 52,447  ^ 

Spring  lambs :__  12.  S<13.^; 

Sheep  born  before  Jan.  1,  1910 39,644  ••! 

Goats  on  farms  Jan.  1,  1920,  total  number 3.4  v,r« 

Kids  under  1  year  of  age,  raised  for  fleeces ."O   'i 

Goats  1  year  old  and  over,  raised  for  fleeces l,rMl>'? 

All  other  goats 1,^2'. '■ 

Goats  on  farms  Apr.  15,  1910 2.91.''  l: 

The  number  of  sheep  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on  January   1.  VC 
according  to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  was  34,984,524.     The  number   in«li: 
8,931,705  lambs  under  1  year  of  age,  23,462,689  ewes  1  year  old   an<I  ••• 
826,373  rams  1  year  old  and  over,  and  1,494,032  wethers  1  year  old  and  «)ver 

The  number  of  goats  reportetl  for  the  same  date  was  3,426,506,   iuclrMi 
530,763  kids  under  1  year  of  age,  raised  for  fleeces,  1,569,834  goats  1  yem 
age  and  over,  raised  for  fleeces,  and  1,325.909  other  goats — goats  and  ki«'^ 
all  ages  not  kept  for  their  fleeces. 

COMPARISON  WITH   1910. 

The  number  of  sheep  reported  at  the  census  of  1910  was  52,447,861,  hut  t 
change  in  the  date  of  enumeration  from  April  15  in  1910  to  January  1  in  19 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  any  comparisons  between  the  two  \ .-» 
The  1920  census,  taken  as  of  January  1,  was  too  early  to  include  any  sj'-: 
lambs,  while  the  1910  census,  taken  as  of  April  15,  included  12,803.Sir»  j- 
bom  between  January  1  and  April  15,  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *i^ 
enumerated  as  of  January  1,  1920,  included  large  numbers  of  animals  de-:  r 
to  be  slaughtered  or  marketed  before  April  15. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  two  factors  resulting  from  the  chaivj<? 
the  date  of  enumeration  varies  from  State  to  State.  In  some  Stattts  tht*  u»i!  " 
of  lambs  born  during  the  first  three  and  one-half  months  of  the  yt*ar  w  • 
greatly  exceed  the  number  of  sheep  and  older  lambs  slaughtered  or  st^u: 
market,  while  in  other  States  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  dnriii:j  : 
period  might  almost  offset  the  number  of  lambs  born. 

Taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  sheep  reported  in  1910,  exclu<.»- 
spring  lambs,  the  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  show  a  <lecre..s- 
4,659,522  sheep  between  1910  and  1920.  The  actual  decrease,  ho^vever.  n' 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  sheep  slaughtered  as  well  as  f«ir  5I"J 
lambs,  is  considerably  more  than  this,  but  less  than  the  difference  ^»rt« 
the  total  number  of  sheep  reported  iu  1910  and  the  number  In  1920. 

The  total  number  of  goats  reported  at  the  1910  census  was  1^915.12." 
compared  with  this  figure,  the  number  of  goats  reported  for  ISGO  ref»r*->»^ 
a  nominal  increase  of  511,381.     The  actual  increase,  after  making  allovi  t 
for  the  change  in  date  of  enumeration,  is  doubtless  considerably  less  than  *\ 

RANK   OF  IMPORTANT   STATES. 


Six  States  reported  more  than  2,000,000  sheep  on  farms  for  .Tanunrv  I. 
as   follows:   Texas,   2,552,412;   California.   2.400,151;   Idaho,   2.356/270;    o 
2,102,550 ;  Montana,  2,082,919 ;  and  Oregon,  2,002,378. 

The  States  reporting  the  largest  numbers  of  goats  were  Texas,  with  1,7*»-'' 
New  Mexico,  with  226.862;  Arizona,  with  161,124;  Oregon,  with   ISStO^^ 
kansas,  with  123,800;  Missouri,  with  121,012;  and  California,   with    lir^ 
These  seven  States  are  also  among  those  reporting  the  largest    nuxu1>er^ 
«»oats  kept  for  fleeces. 
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An  examination  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  from  time  to  time  will  show  that  the  estimates 
that  are  made  of  the  number  each  year  between  census  periods  are  generally 
?xc(?!ssive  and  necessarily  are  mere  estimates.  The  most  accurate  figures, 
Jierefore,  are  those  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Any  deductions 
iTAwu  from  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  from  the  years  closest 
o  the  census  dates  should  at  least  be  modified  accordingly.  The  estimates  are 
loQbtless  the  best  that  can  be  made  from  the  data  obtainable,  and  what  I 
ay  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  fact. 

Tlie  figures  obtained  from  the  markets  as  to  the  number  inspected  at  the 
;^iiughtering  establishments  under  Goyernment  inspection  afford  the  best 
linmieter  of  the  live-stock  supply  converted  into  meat. 

Seventh.  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  taken  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  summary  of  freight  commodities  statistics  of  Class  I  roads  for 
^  quarter  ended  March  31,  1921,  showing  the  revenue  freight  originating  and 
be  revenue  freight  carried  in  the  western  district  by  Class  I  roads,  by 
mmber  of  carloads  and  tlie  number  of  tons  of  the  different  commodities.  As 
splained,  this  shows  the  importance  of  the  live-stock  business.  It  should  be 
ttteil  in  this  connection  that  the  ton-miles  are  not  given,  because  this  record 
5  luit  now  kept  in  the  reports  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
^  statement  does  not  therefore  show  the  relative  services  performed,  which,  by 
t^son  of  the  longer  distance  movement  of  live  stock  than  the  average,  is 
rpater  than  the  relative  number  of  tons  and  carloads. 

A5  stated  by  me  in  oral  argument,  the  agricultural  producer  always  pays  the 
nri^ht  on  his  articles  deducted  from  the  account  sales,  and  all  of  the  com- 
Mvlitles  which  move  to  him  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  come  with  the 
r^iijht  added.  This  table  will  enable  one  to  observe,  therefore,  the  quantities 
iwf  are  moved  where  the  freight  is  added  and  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 
'his  would  include  agricultural  Implements,  vehicles,  and  all  of  the  other 
Miirijodities  which  the  farmer  consumes.  From  this  it  results  that  the  in- 
rciised  rate  of  freight  during  and  since  the  war  is  a  double  burden  upon 
sriculture.    The  statement  is  as  follows : 

ammary  of  freight  comniodity  statistics  of  Class  I  roads  for  the  quarter  ended 

Mar.  SI,  1921, 

ti?  I  rtkLls  arc  those  having  annual  operating  revenues  above  $1,000,000,  western  district;  average  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  operated,  131,751.81.] 


Commoditv* 


PROmTCTS  OF  AQRICULTUBB. 


lint. 
101.  . 


l^f  JTfcln 

k»i:  lod  meal. ... 

i^w  niin  products 

i?.  .'m  V,  and  aUeJfa. . 

ftUf.f. , 

r-vt..... 


jcc:  vd  and  products,  except  oil. 

tris  fruits 

1^  frffidi  fruits. 


DUrfkr^  Tfgptablw*. 

BM  Irmts  aad  vegetables.. . 
Atr  prodocta  of  agricolture. 


Total. 


rSODVCTS  OP  AmXAU. 


B«i  aud  moles. 
lej^aodoaTCB.. 
^•^ladgaaia... 

ri 


wst)  meats , 

Iter  paektaqf-faoBoe  products. 


Revenne  freight  origi- 
nating on  respond- 
ent's road. 


Number  of 
carloads. 


109,642 
93,481 
29,644 
27,430 
57,566 
42,080 
71,656 

1,513 
37,810 
32,834 
12,588 
11, 172 
26,097 
13,122 

3,932 
22,905 


693,378 


7,914 

121,906 

16,834 

122,502 

30,886 

13,228 


Number  of 

tons  (2,000 

pounds). 


4,393,801 

3,624,976 

994,751 

918,333 

1,615,604 

1,031,314 

925,568 

21,102 

517,416 

797,341 

220,175 

178,058 

475,775 

163,200 

111,216 

681,601 


Total  revenue  freight 
carried. 


16,670,231 


Number  of 
carloads. 


182,341 
133,494 
41,810 
42,128 
84,736 
61,971 
96,735 
2,417 
71,088 
46,367 
49,969 
34,795 
66,774 
47^501 
11,785 
38,343 


1,002,230 


91,085 

1,421,335 

167,316 

1,137,905 

401,656 

229,663 


10,601 
144,870 

23,883 
136,335 

34,939 

18^501 


Number  of 

tons  (2,000 

pounds). 


7,264,858 

5,017,308 

1,390,272 

1,369,981 

2,399,642 

1,518,258 

1,257,284 

36,115 

1,015,937 

1,136,390 

884,842 

630,157 

1,032,422 

806,437 

329,695 

1,022,180 


28,791,373 


123,701 
1,606,136 

246,881 
1,270,975 

467,393 

318^761 
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Summary  of  freight  commodity  sfati^tica  of  Class  J  roads  for  the  quarter  ewhd 

Mar.  31,  iP2i— Continued. 

[Class  I  roads  are  those  haTtng  annual  operating  revenues  above  $1,000,000,  weston  distrfet;  vrtngeina- 

ber  of  miles  of  road  operated,  131,751.81. | 


Commodity 


PB0DUCT8  or  ANiHALS-^continaed. 


Poultry. 
El 


(uSter 


Butter  and  cheese 

Wool 

Hides  and  leatiier , 

Other  products  of  animals 


Total. 


PRODUCTS  OF  VINES. 


Anthracite  coaL 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Iron  ore 

Other  oree  and  concentrates. . 

Base  bullion  and  matte 

Clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  stone. 

Crude  petroleum 

Asphaltum 

SaltTT 


Other  products  of  mines. 
Total 


PBODUCTS  OF  FOREars. 


Logs,  posts,  poles,  and  cordwood , 
Ties 


Pulp  wood 

Lumber,  timber,  box  shooks,  staves,  and  headings . 
Other  products  of  forests 


Total 

MAXUFACTURES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Revenue  freight  origi- 
nating on  respond- 
ent's road. 


Refined  petroleum  and  its  products 

Vegetable  dls 

Sugar,  sirup,  0uooee,and  molasses 

Boats  and  vessel  supplies 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 

Rails  and  fastenings 

Bar  and  sheet  iron,  structural  iron,  and  iron  pipe 

Other  metals,  pig,  oar,  and  sheet 

Castings,  machinery,  and  boilers 

Cement 

Brick  and  artilkdal  stone 

Lime  and  plaster 

Sewer  pipe  and  dr&intiie 

Agricultural  im(dements  and  v«^des  other  than  auto- 
mobiles  

AutomobUes  aidd  autotrucks 

Household  roods  and  secondhand  furniture 

Furniture  (hew) 

Beverages 

Ice 


Fertilixers  (all  kinds) 

Paper;  printed  matter,  and  books 

Chemicals  and  explosives , 

Textiles 

Canned  goods  (all canned  food  products), 
Other  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.. 


Total. 


Qrand  total,  carload  traflle 

Merchandise— all  less  than  carload  freif^t 


Qrand  total,  carload  and  lees  than  carload  traffic 


Number  of 
carloads. 


2,967 
6^613 
3,000 
521 
2,405 
3,713 


332,588 


6,585 

266,970 

8,274 

7,807 

30,622 

1,865 

118y338 

28,108 

1,511 

8,891 

3,015 


Number  of 

tons  (2.000 

pounds). 


Total  revenue  Mfii 
carried. 


Number  of 


NunririC 

tOQsUJM 

poQid-' 


33,550 
74,245 
38^631 
7,812 
50,013 
93,799 


3,755,970 


251,207 

11,856,137 

254,462 

397,700 

1,657,184 

80.103 

5y  437;  231 

1,022,558 

51,861 

231,295 

130,618 


482,166 


ISa,  105 
22,121 
59,866 

112,073 
6,201 


353,456 


21,370,455 


4,812,853 

708,030 

2,060,364 

3,207,322 

137,543 


10,035,112 


124,830 

5,082 

14,306 

55 

1,909 

2,175 

13,466 

2,854 

10,077 

20,420 

16,874 

7,194 

8»121 

13,953 

11,302 

21,800 

3,282 

3,328 

23,798 

7,470 

2,070 

8,109 

672 

9^603 

94,447 


J2S,177 
2,1^765 


3,581.452 

149,828 

436,756 

851 

85,311 

85,249 

46^330 

98,399 

195,219 

773,218 

582,702 

181,327 

150^697 

206^496 
80,568 

234,879 
34,239 
67,486 

725,550 

196,812 
74,290 

255,737 
11,078 

224,292 
2,150^656 


!(),  990^351 

63,722,119 
3,100;  505 


66^821,714 


4,361 
9,280 
4,443 
1,442 
4,218 
7,287 


400,180 


4.C291IU 


10,073 

455,601 

16,330 

12,427 

43,457 

5,088 

154,237 

56,957 

3,170 

16,866 

18,346 


788,361 


170.892 
34,883 
83,930 

254,663 
10,203 


3l.«i?.^l 


554, 5n 


240,506 

10,571 

32,681 

191 

4,835 
11.660 
63^491 

9,753 
25^447 
33,561 
3^823 
12,  Ma 
11,564 

»,ST8 
32,804 
35.643 

7,999 

5,308 
36,448 
10,330 

9.909 
13,891 

3,351 

19^507 

183.988 


l.i:^ 
T.2« 


le.^^t-^ 


9>4 

«.« 

TIM 
tl\l 

re* 
«i 

«•; 
>;< 

<l«k' 


8601  «1 
3,908,873 


WJ'*^ 
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Jmportt  of  cattle  Udet  and  caijtkint,  taltndar  yean  1911  to  l»tO. 
FREE. 


Yew. 

Cattle  bides. 

CaUaUna. 

QoMtlty. 

Value. 

Qnantity. 

Vatae. 

Pottnit. 

407,2(0.271 
275,33*,  JOT 

t2              43 

I      1 

10         e2 

12            47 

4            76 
23 

121,227,  ira 

li;sil,KJ 
2,053, 9» 

wi^lia'? 

ImporU  ofcaltU  hide*  for  the  fiscal  yeart  1900  to  1910. 

DUTIABLE. 


Veu. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Year. 

Quanmy. 

Value. 

iai.S8i,is.-) 

129, 171, 8M 

148,  an,  907 

131  640  325 
85,370,1*8 

ll»,40S,2l- 
171474!  039 
10,»*I,(«S 

i4,ws;a2s 

lis 

32,«4,7I7 
285  46S«il 

42,3a«,ft» 

riiHIible  (rom  July  I  to  Aue.  3,  IMS,  Inclitslve. 

rr*(r(HnAa«.«,  1K»,  toJan.  30,  1910,  Inclusive. 

•  ti-Colfikius  were  not  reported  separately  during  this  period  of  years,  but  vere  Included  in  "All 

rClds  ind  sklDf." 

Ur.  Cowan.  During  the  calendar  year  which  ended  with  the  Slst 
December  last  the  total  importation  of  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds, 
elusive  of  furs,  was  700,107,000  pounds.  The  domestic  production 
ring  the  same  period  was  849,530,000  pounds.  The  figures  include 
Us  and  skins  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  buffalo,  kangaroo, 
Uaby,  and  all  other  animals  from  whose  outer  coverings  leather  is 
de.  The  aggregate  of  cattle  and  calf  skins  produced  in  this  coun- 
'.  and  included  in  the  above,  was  789,630,000  pounds,  and  the 
portations  386,510,000.  The  figures  are  taken  from  Commerce 
ports,  issue  of  October  24,  p^e  443. 

[n  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  current  year  the  demand  for 
its  in  the  tanneries  of  the  United  States  reached  such  a  low  point 
it  daring  several  weeks  the  value  of  the  hides  taken  off  the  steers 
the  ranges  was  less  than  the  freight  charges  to  market  them,  the 
ne  publication  tells  us  that — 

luantitv  recorded  last  vear „ 

a  supplied  32.2  _ 
'  or  ine  ntMith'e  pnrcbaws,  Uniniay  21.9  per  cent,  Brazil  12.5  per  cent,  Canada 
Kr  ant.  Cub*  7.7  per  cent,  ana  all  other  countries  16.4  per  ceat. 

t  will  be  noted  that  66.6  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  cattle 
ffi  during  the  month  of  August  (and  approximately  the  same 
rentage  will  apply  throughout  the  vear)  came  from  Argentina, 
iguay,  and  Brazil  or  "the  River  Plate  country," 
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The  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  the  tanners,  through  their  propaJ 

fanda  and  their  lobbyists,  insist  that  a  duty  on  hides  will  mat^riall;^ 
elp  the  packer,  but  that  the  stockman  and  the  farmer  will  receive 
no  Denefit  whatever. 

Just  what  proportion  of  the  hides  imported  during  the  month  o 
Au^st  were  produced  in  the  plants  of  the  American  packers  doin< 
busmess  in  South  America  it  is  impossible  to  ascertam.  That  tu 
American-owned  hides  of  South  American  production  are  brougli 
into  the  XJnited  States  is  not  denied.  If  tne  packer-owner  of  ih 
South  American  plants  controls  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imp^ra 
why  should  he  worry?  Free  hides  from  South  America,  proaucoi 
in  his  own  packing  establishments,  combined  with  the  control  of  tb 
hide  markets  of  this  country,  if  the  packer  really  does  control  th«^ 
markets,  appears  to  give  a  practical  monopoly. 

The  argument  that  the  farmer  will  secure  no  benefit  whatever  fni 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  hides  is  the  assertion,  and  the  assertio 
only,  of  interested  manufacturers.  They  are  able,  through  tM 
control  of  practically  unlimited  funds  with  which  to  distribu 
propaganda  in  support  of  their  claims  for  preference  in  the  matM 
of  what  they  insist  upon  calling  "raw  material."  The  farmers  m 
cattle  raisers  are  unable  to  meet  this  propaganda  except  as  they  cod 
before  Congress  to  point  out  that  the  "raw  material  of  their  plan 
is  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the  elasticity  of  their  muscles.  It 
the  plow  and  the  harrow,  the  scythe  and  the  pitchfork,  which  repfl 
sent  "raw  material"  for  the  production  of  the  animal  which  groj 
the  hide  that  is  the  "raw  material"  of  the  gentlemen  who  wa 
"free  raw  material"  in  order  that  they  may  add  still  greater  pn^Q 
to.  those  which  they  have  piled  up  since  hides  were  placed  on  tl 
free  list,  by  doubling  the  price  of  the  harness  which  the  farmer  nee 
to  produce  the  "raw  material"  for  the  shoes  which  he  must  we 
ana  which  cost  him  twice  as  much  as  they  did  before  Congn 
removed  the  duty  on  hides. 

From  Commerce  Reports  for  November  7,  1921,  I  take  the  Uu 
figures  on  the  importation  of  hides.  The  committee  wUl  note  ti 
during  the  month  of  September  64  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  c^id 
hides  were  from  Argentina  and  Brazil,  where  the  American  paoli 
so  nearly  controls  the  export. 

United  States  Imports  op  Hides  and  Skins. 

There  was  a  total  of  32,805,587  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  hides  and  skins  imp^ 
into  the  United  States  during  September,  1921;  in  August  the  aggregate  had  '« 
38,090,047  pounds.  Cattle  hides  represented  49.8  per  cent  of  the  month *8  un 
(40.6  per  cent  in  August) ;  goatskins,  20.6  per  cent  (26.5  per  cent  in  August);  cftlNn 
16.5  per  cent  (15.4  per  cent  in  August);  sheepskins,  9.8  per  cent  (14.9  per  cfSi- 
August);  other  hides  and  skins,  3.3  per  cent  (2.6  per  cent  m  August). 

The  September,  1920  and  1921,  imports  of  hides  and  skins  show  little  variA^'t 
the  total  number  of  pounds.  However,  only  1,790,955  pounds  of  calfekin*  ■ 
imported  during  September,  1920,  and  in  the  same  month  of  this  year  l«,4.<. 
pounds,  an  increase  of  203  per  cent.  Dry  calfskin  imports  rose  from  576,596  po*iTi^^ 
1,611,541  pounds,  and  the  green  or  pickled  from  1.214,359  pounds  to  3.815,176  p«*l 
Goatskin  imports  likewise  were  more  than  double  those  for  September  of  lac4  ^  i 
the  gain  applying  to  dry  as  well  as  to  green  or  pickled  skins. 
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The  percentage  of  the  August  and  September,  1921,  imports  received  from  each  of 
the  principal  countries  supplying  hides  and  skins  to  the  Linited  States  was: 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins. 


Caantries  of  origin. 


'  a tt 'chides?: 

ArgentinA 

Brazil 

<''iuiada 

Ciibft 

othftf  ootmtrles 
Gfia'j'kiiu*: 

British  India.. 

Aden 

I'hina 

Vrgentina 

Mexico 

other  couotries 


Per  cent. 

32.2 

12.5 

9.3 

7.7 

38.3 

2^^.  fi 
3.5 

33.2 
9.5 
1.0 

2o.2 


Septem- 
ber. 


Per  cent. 
44.0 
19.7 
15.7 
7.2 
12.  S 

47.7 
7.8 
7.6 
7.1 
1.6 

28.2 


Calfskins: 

France 

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Canada 

Other  countries.. 
Sheepskins: 

New  Zealand . . . . 

Argentina 

United  Kingdom 

British  India 

Brazil 

Other  countries.. 


Per  cent. 

21.1 

6.7 

6.2 

11.7 

54.3 

52.8 

29.9 

5.6 

.1 

4.8 

6.8 


Septem- 
ber. 


Per  cent. 
25.6 
13.0 
11.8 
8.9 
40.8 

31.5 
24.2 
12.7 
5.4 
5.0 
21.0 


Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  undertake  to  make  the  statement  that  through- 
out the  western  half  of  the  United  States — ^without  exception — the 
fanners  and  stock  raisers  and,  of  course,  the  poultry  raisers,  who  are 
ill  the  same  people,  can  not  prosper  without  relief  that  can  be  granted 
oinly  through  acts  of  Congress.  They  can  not  stand  foreign  competi- 
tion from  countries  in  South  America  or  with  China,  for  that  matter, 
Qor  India,  on  these  farm  products  that  can  be  shipped  to  our  shores 
even  if  we  can  ship  ours  across  the  United  States. 

A  protective  tariff  is  almost  worthless  unless  we  can  get  trans- 

C^rtation  for  our  own  products,  and  we  have  got  to  come  to  a  common 
vel  50  that  it  is  a  live  and  let  live  policy.  We  are  perfectly  willing, 
as  the  gentleman  said  who  spoke  of  eggs,  to  pay  our  part  of  the  duty 
m  manufactured  articles  so  far  as  that  goes.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  we  could  even  stop  to  consider  what  a  tariff  would  add  to  the 
lost  of  agricultural  products  not  maiiufactured  and  shipped,  and  yet 
that  such  a  tariff  would  not  add  to  the  cost  of  shoes,  harness,  and 
saddles*  We  will  make  them  here,  and  we  will  raise  the  stuff  from 
vrhich  to  make  them. 

The  neighborhood  that  lives  off  of  its  own  products  is  the  most 
prosperous  neighborhood.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Tennessee.  If 
^e  were  put  to  it,  we  could  live  there  actually  upon  our  own  re- 
sources— our  own  labor  and  work.  The  Nation  is  safe  when  it  can 
do  that;  and  every  agricultural  interest  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
w>  prosperous  that  all  the  available  lands  in  this  country  can  be  put 
D&aer  cultivation.  Labor  needs  a  place  to  get  out  and  live  and  stop 
Ihe  concentration  of  people  in  these  vast  cities ;  and  that  is  the  danger 
point  in  this  country.  Only  last  Sunday  Mr.  Spiller  and  I  rode 
ihrough  the  East  Sidte  of  New  York  City.  We  saw  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  can  not  read  tne  English  language.  As  we 
rvmarked,  they  doubtless  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  place 
IS  Grant's  Tomb,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  know  of  the  Commodore 
Hotel;  they  certainly  did  not  know  anything  about  the  policies  and 
principles  of  government  of  this  country. 

Bui  the  people  on  the  farms  of  that  same  class  and  nationality 
»ho  live  out  in  the  West,  those  who  populated  that  country,  have 
become  good  citizens.     With  the  fostering  of  agriculture  that  is  the 
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foundation  of  civilization  of  this  country  as  it  has  been  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  human  race  everywhere,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  it  that  due  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  for  in  the  end  it  is 
tne  safety  for  capital.  Because  if  agriculture  is  not  fostered,  if  the 
countrjr  does  not  build  up  upon  that  foundation  of  citizenship  for 
protection,  what  is  the  capital  worth  ?  What  are  the  great  institutions 
of  this  country  worth  if  they  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  ?  Be- 
cause the  day  will  come  when  these  people ,  not  knowmg  what  our  prin- 
ciples of  government  are,  being  forced  by  starvation,  oeing  forced  by 
necessity,  will  rob  the  capitalists,  and  then  they  will  wish  they  had| 
the  protection  that  woula  have  given  a  fair  degree  of  advantage  I 
agriculture  to  make  this  country  prosperous. 

Mr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Spiller  will  follow  me.  I  am  anxious  to  hav^l 
these  gentlemen  speak,  oecauso  they  represent  all  of  the  interests 

I  thank  the  committee  for  hearing  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  HEBCEB,  TOPEKA,  KANS.,  BEPRBSSNTDTG 

KANSAS  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  represent  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association  a 
this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  and  state  your  views  concemins 
the  questions  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  to  Washington 
appear  before  this  committee  in  the  interests  of  tariff  legislation,  W 
being  here  it  was  suggested  by  Jud^e  Cowan  that  I  might  leavf  i 
thought  or  two  with  you  that  would  be  of  consequence.  I  am  w 
in  the  habit  of  appearing  before  committees  or  speaking  in  publK 
but  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will  be  from  the  experience  of  a  iarm« 
I  have  spent  all  of  my  hfe  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fifty-odd  year 
or  more  I  have  spent  on  the  farm  and  know  some  little  about  wha 
the  farmers  have  to  go  through  with. 

My  observation,  as  I  have  gone  down  through  my  life,  has  bfw 
that  farmers  built  up  this  country,  moved  along  in  a  fair  way.  Durin 
the  eariy  history  and  on  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  a  periiKl  t 
10  or  15  years  prior  to  the  World  War,  it  seemed  that  the  farmers  • 
the  United  States  were  coming  into  their  own,  in  a  way.  They  wn 
more  or  less  prosperous,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  avail 
themselves  of  privileges  of  modern  life,  different,  of  course,  from  wh 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  early  history  of  the  countrr 

When  the  war  came  on  there  came  a  change^  and  that  change 
disturbed  the  agricultural  life  in  the  United  States,  and  I  speak  in 
that  experience.  Take,  for  instance,  the  people  of  my  own  Statf- 
Kansas — and  I  am  mighty  glad  that  I  can  sajr  that  1  am  not  h^ 
to-day  to  urge  upon  the  Kepresentatives  of  this  Congress  from  o 
State  to  support  tariff  measures  in  the  interest  of  agriculture^  (h 
delegation  is  solid  in  that  direction.  But  I  hope  what  I  say  here  u 
day  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  might  not  know  the  exact  situadd 
of  the  farmer. 

At  the  beginning,  I  say,  after  the  war  the  fanners  in  our  o« 
State,  and  largely  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  western  country,  wri 
a  fairly  prosperous  people.  They  responded,  I  think,  to  the  rail  < 
this  Government  perhaps  as  earnestly  and  as  patriotically  as  any  cib 
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of  our  citizens.  But  as  a  result  of  the  war,  no  doubt,  there  has  been 
brought  about  a  condition  in  the  agricultural  life  of  our  country  that 
is  deplorable.  The  activities  of  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment s  demand  upon  agriculture  for  its  support  during  a  time  of 
leed  has  created  such  a  condition  that  it  now  seems  to  be  necessary 
'or  the  fanners  of  this  country  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  tell  them 
)f  their  deplorable  situation. 

Men  who  have  been  prosperous,  builded  up  homes  for  themselves, 
md  educated  their  families,  have  been  put  out  of  business.  I  am  not 
txasjgerating,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  if  the  farmers  of  our 
ection,  at  least,  were  required  to  liquidate  their  debts  to-day,  75  per 
ent  of  them  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  even  though  they  should 
acrifice  all  their  property  of  every  description,  and  that  condition 
las  been  brought  about  through  the  depression  of  the  value  of  their 
properties. 

I  will  illustrate  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Senator  Curtis  a  while 
go  on  the  cost  of  some  of  these  things  that  enter  into  the  farm  life, 
nd  more  particularly  live  stock.  The  live  stock,  especially  cattle, 
J  produced  during  a  period  of  from  1  to  4  years.  We  take  our  cow 
crd  on  the  farm  and  start  the  production  of  our  steers  with  the  age 
F  cows  running  from  2  to  6  years.  After  they  pass  the  age  of  6  or  7 
ears  thev  are  not  so  prolific  and  are  usually  disposed  of  soon  there- 
fter.  The  steer  is  produced  and  fed  on  the  farm  for  a  year  or  two, 
ien  fattened  either  where  he  is  produced  or  shipped  to  some  other 
tcality  and  prepared  for  beef. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  production  of  live  stock  especially  to-day 
1  our  farms  has  all  virtually  originated  and  come  into  the  larm  lif^e 
nee  the  inflation  of  prices  brougnt  about  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
After  the  armistice  was  signed  in  1918  there  was  but  little  reduction 

values  of  any  farm  commodities  until  the  beginning  of  1919. 
nee  that  time  there  is  nothing  produced  on  the  farm  which  has  not 
jpreciated  in  value  more  than  half,  and  sometimes — in  a  great 
any  instances — two-thirds  of  the  values  during  the  high  peak  of 
le  war  period  in  1917-18. 

That  is  not  so  with  everything  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy;  it  is 
n  <io  Hnth  most  everything  with  which  he  has  to  do.  Just  the 
verse.  His  interest  charge  has  increased  something  like  30  per 
«t.  even  since  1918.  Prices  of  all  of  his  farm  equipments  have 
tnatned  very  nearly  at  war-peak  prices,  clothing  and  shoes  and 
m-thing  with  which  he  has  to  deal  have  kept  up  at  a  high  level, 
id  he  has  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  obligated  debts  that  he 
curred  in  order  to  expand  and  comply  with  the  demands  of  his 
untiy  with  the  liquidation  of  the  low  value  of  the  output  of  the 
rm.  and  that  has  been  impossible. 

>>,  gentlemen,  it  has  placed  him  in  a  desperate  position.  I  would 
►t  be  here  making  that  statement  if  I  did  not  Know  what  I  was 
Ikin^  about,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
nditions  in  a  large  section  of  mv  country.  I  nave  attended  several 
arings  before  the  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

the  question  of  the  reduction  of  rates,  and  I  have  heard  the  sworn 
rtimony  of  men  given  from  the  Northwest  country,  the  Middle 
w(,  and  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
9  conditions  prevail  in  every  agricultural  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  that  condition  which  has  aroused  the  people  to  come  to  you 
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in  order  to  see  if  there  are  things  which  can  be  done  to  reUeve  tbi 
situation. 

To  illustrate,  in  answer  to  questions  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
It  costs  to  produce  a  3-year-old  steer,  taking  him  from  the  cheapest 

Production  ranges  of  the  Southwest,  beginning  back  in  1917-lS 
own  to  1920-21,  with  the  best  figuring  possible,  $130  to  $135  per 
head.  I  have  not  the  detailed  figures  witn  me,  but  Mr.  Spiller  may 
have  them.  But  in  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  from  $120  t« 
$135  per  head,  regardless,  now,  oi  whether  the  stockman  produoe^ 
them  nere  on  the  farm  and  follows  them  up  step  by  step  to  (ut 
pastures  of  our  State,  and  then  on  to  the  feed  lots  of  our  own  and  ih< 
other  corn-belt  States,  or  whether  he  sells  them — it  is  immaterial 
because  the  figures  are  just  the  same. 

In  1918  beef  steers  were  selling  at  from  $16  to  $18  per  hundmi- 
weight  for  a  fairly  well-finished  bullock.  During  the  last  10  or  1- 
months  that  steer  has  been  selling  at  from  $6  to  $9  per  hundred. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  what  weight  are  tney  turned  oj 
so  we  can  get  it  in  value  of  the  individual  T 

Mr.  Mercer.  They  are  turned  off  at  various  weights.  I  am  speai 
ing  now  of  the  3-year-old  steer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mercer*  He  would  be  turned  out  at  a  weight,  we  will  :^J 
on  a  general  average,  of  about  1,200  pounds,  depending  largely 
how  he  was  handled  from  the  time  he  was  a  calf  until  he  was  mtA 
ready  for  the  block.  If  he  was  brought  from  our  range  countr 
into  the  market  at  Kansas  City,  we  will  say,  and  bought  by  an  !'»« 
feeder  and  shipped  up  into  Iowa,  fed  six  or  eight  months  on  grd 
he  would  probably  weigh  1,400  or  1,500  pounds,  depending,  of  cour? 
on  conditions. 

But  you  can  see  what  the  producer  is  losing  in  every  step  regur 
less,  I  say,  of  whether  he  is  the  original  producer  of  the  calf  or  wlietl) 
or  not  he  passes  his  steer  into  the  middleman's  hands  and  into  II 
feeder's  hands  before  he  reaches  the  market. 

Those  are  natural  conditions  that  do  not  apply  so  much  tu  \i 
hog  business.  It  is  true  that  the  only  thing,  gentlemen,  thai  t 
farmer  can  look  to,  or  has  been  able  to  look  to,  with  any  degn*<* 
breaking  even  in  any  manner  is  the  hog  business  and  the  pi»il*k 
business. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  here  this  mornti 
It  was  surely  educational  to  me.  My  experience  as  a  poultn'  ni 
has  been  that  when  I  was  on  the  farm  mv  >vife  took  care  largelv 
our  broods — our  family  and  the  chicken  s  family — and  we  u>u.i 
kept  on  hand  125  hens  on  our  farm,  and  I  never  figured  that  il* 
125  hens  were  any  cost  to  me  at  all.  Wliat  little  labor  my  w 
did  or  what  little  labor  performed  by  the  hired  help  was  all  the  vi\ 
because  the  hens  rustlea  for  themselves,  usually.  So  we  alwa>-s  fj 
that  the  chickens  we  sold  and  the  eggs  we  sold,  after  keeping  w: 
we  needed  ourselves,  were  really  a  dear  surplus  of  our  larm  P 
duction.  But,  of  course,  with  the  men  who  enter  into  the  po\ii 
business  it  is  a  different  proposition,  as  I  can  see,  and  Prof.  K;« 
statement  here  this  morning  was  very  educative  to  me,  I  am  ^i» 

I  have  illustrated  the  conditions  out  there  in  our  country.    I 
not  understand  why  Republicans  should  have  to  come  "befor*- 
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lepublican  Congress  and  ask  for  a  protective  tariff  on  anything  in 
ae  United  States.  I  am  not  a  student  of  the  tariff,  but  I  have 
ved  a  long  while  now.  I  remember  away  back  when  I  was  a  young 
uin  that  that  was  the  great  slogan  of  the  Republican  Party — pro- 
!ction  to  our  manufacturing  industries  especially,  and  to  our  Amer- 
an  labor,  etc. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  time  has  come  that  if  the  tariff  means 
lything  on  earth  to  the  United  States  it  surely  should  mean  protec- 
on  to  American  agriculture. 

I  believe  conscientiously  that  every  article  produced  from  the 
merican  farms  should  be  safeguarded  by  a  protection  of  some 
nount.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  means  anything  so  far  as  the  cost 
I  the  consumer  is  concerned,  not  a  thing.  A  few  cents  a  pound 
*otective  duty  on  hides,  a  few  cents  a  pound  on  beef,  does  not  mean 
lything  to  the  consumer  in  this  country. 

1  will  admit  that  there  are  conditions  in  this  country  that  I  can 
)t  analyze  as  to  why  there  should  be  such  a  spread  between  what 
p  as  producers  grow  in  the  way  of  the  food  of  life  and  what  this 
an  over  here  [indicating],  who  is  occupied  in  some  other  walk  of 
€,  has  to  pay  for  the  farm  products  he  consumes.  For  instance, 
do  not  know  what  you  people  pay,  but  last  summer  many  of  the 
nners  in  Kansas  sold  their  eggs  from  the  farms  at  10  cents  a  dozen, 
know  that  to  be  true,  because  we  purchased  them.  We  would 
ive  out  in  the  country  and  would  purchase  eggs  from  fanners  at 
I  c^nts  a  dozen.  I  know  at  the  same  time  that  our  neighbors  in 
IT  little  city  of  Topeka,  where  I  live,  were  paying  20,  22^,  and  25 
nts  a  dozen  at  the  grocery  stores  and  retail  estabhshments  for  eggs. 
Those  things  are  handled  just  like  meat.  The  farmer  produces 
»  eggs.  He  takes  them  in  to  his  merchant.  He  trades  the  eggs, 
rhaps,  for  something  he  needs  in  his  fanuly,  and  the  merchant 
lows  him  the  price  oiTsay,  10  or  12  cents  at  that  time.  Then  they 
e  transported  on  to  the  distributing  points,  like  Kansas  City,  and 
iced  in  cold  storage  at  about  that  price,  and  where  they  go  from 
pre,  of  course,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know.  I  am  not  competent 
go  into  that.  But  by  the  time,  I  presume,  that  they  reach  the 
nsuming  pabUc  in  the  eastern  cities  the  price  has  been  raised  to 
mewhere  around  50  or  60  cents,  and  maybe  70  cents,  per  dozen. 
\m  is  a  spread  that  is  too  great. 

Senator  CfeRTis.  Did  you  not  at  one  time  look  into  the  spread 
id  the  cost  of  beef  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 
Mr.  Mebccr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what  you 
ttod? 

Mr.  M£BC£R.  I  will  answer  that.  Senator,  by  saying  that  we  made 
t>  investigations.  Prior  to  the  war,  I  think  in  1912,  we  made  an 
vestigation  in  60  towns  in  our  own  State  as  to  the  spread  between 
t  manufactured  articles  and  what  the  consumer  was  paying  over 
e  block,  and  we  found  that  percentage  was  101  per  cent.  To 
ostrate  that  briefly,  I  would  say  that  if  the  butcher  paid  9  cents  a 
Kmd  for  his  bullock  to  the  packer,  or  that  it  cost  him  9  cents  if  he 
Kight  and  butchered  the  ammal  himself,  the  consuming  public  paid 
f  c«nt8  on  the  average  for  the  pound  of  oeef  sold. 
At  the  time  Senator  Curtis  alludes  to,  a  committee  of  our  organiza- 
on  was  sent  east  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  eastern  markets. 
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It  was  a  committee  of  five  that  visited  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phib- 
delphia,  and  the  City  of  Washington,  and  we  traced  throu^  lb* 
packing  centers  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  the  distributing 
markets  of  these  various  cities,  and  secured  the  cost  of  the  variou^ 
cuts  of  beef  laid  on  the  block  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  rctailen 
in  the  cities,  and  then  made  an  investigation  as  to  what  the  consumiDg 
public  was  paying  for  our  product,  and  I  do  not  just  remember  tht 
exact  percentage,  but  it  was  very  close  to  100  per  cent  that  tbf 
consuming  public  in  the  East  was  paying  above  the  price  at  whick 
the  manufacturer  was  laying  that  meat  on  the  blocks  to  the  retailer 

That,  I  think,  has  been  gone  over  before  some  of  the  committ««9 
here  very  thoroughly,  and  the  actual  data  given.  I  did  not  briiu 
with  me,  as  I  say,  any  data  on  these  points,  because  I  did  not  thirj 
of  appearing  here.  But  that  was  about  the  approximate  percents^ 
of  cost  the  consuming  public  was  paying  in  excess  off  what  it  cost  U 
produce  the  beef,  and  also  what  it  cost  to  manufacture  the  beef. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Mercer,  I  jrfst  want  to  see  if  I  have  it  righi 
that  the  retailer  charges  about  100  per  cent  for  handling  the  rn<*^ 
over  the  original  .cost  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Merger.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  demonstrated  fully  in  our  inve*^ 
gations  in  the  West,  and  I  would  not  say  positively  whether  it  ^« 
quite  that  much  in  the  East. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  ago  was  that  made,  Mr.  MercK 

Mr.  Mercer.  The  investigation  we  made  in  our  State  was  in  I^IJ 
and  the  investigation  we  made  here  in  the  east  was  in  1918-19. 

Senator  Curtis.  My  recollection,  Mr.  Mercer,  was  at  that  time  thi 
the  difference  on  the  block,  where  himg  in  the  freezers  down  \m 
in  the  markets,  cost  16  or  18  cents,  and  they  were  selling  the  cheap«^ 
cuts  at  about  30  cents  and  the  high  cuts  at  79  cents. 

Mr.  Mercer.  That  was  about  right.  But  as  a  general  avera^ 
of  course — when  we  take  the  soup  bones  and  the  neck  and  all  Uv 
part  of  the  bullock,  that  is  classed  as  the  cheap  cuts  of  the  beef,  t 
reduces  that  percentage  quite  a  little.  I  know  in  one  particu 
instance  I  made  a  statement  before  a  committee  here  that  the  wh<)li 
saler  delivered  liver  to  the  retailer  in  the  Cityof  Washington  at  ' 
cents  a  pound,  and  he  retailed  it  at  30 cents.  We  had  figures  and  u 
name  ol  the  place,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  find  back  in  1912  when  you  mtu 
the  investigation  in  vour  own  State  that  the  retailer  was  takins; 
large  a  percentage  oi  the  profits  as  he  was  taking  in  1918-19.  wb< 
you  made  the  investigation  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Just  about  the  same.  Now,  at  this  time  I  will  s 
he  is  taking  more,  for  several  reasons:  There  are  so  many  peoii 
engaged  in  the  retail  business;  so  many  people  engaged  in*  thc^  d^ 
tribution  of  these  food  products,  and  especially  in  uie  smaller  tow 
of  our  section  of  the  country.  The  volume  of  biisiness  has  decn^^ 
so  tremendously  that  they  have  even  got  to  hold  these  prioes  up  ti 
higher  level  than  heretofore  in  order  to  come  anywhere  near  breakt- 
even.  Tliat  is  the  condition  out  there,  because  there  has  Uv 
destroyed  in  this  country  the  purchasing  force  of  American  ain^<-i 
turalists.  The  farmers  are  not  buying,  in  the  first  place,  or  ther  h 
but  little,  and  wherever  they  possibly  can  are  gettmg  fdoug  witiif 
purchasing  any  of  the  comforts  of  life  that  they  would  like  Ui  h* 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  would  buy  imaer  ordinarr  ciirn 
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bmces.  So  the  decrease  in  demand  affects  the  country  town  and 
be  small  places  much  more,  perhaps,  than  it  does  our  larger  cities, 
'here  industrial  life  is  quite  active. 

I  do  not  know,  Senators,  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say.  If 
here  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  me,  I  would  be  mighty  glad  to 
Jl  you  anything  I  know  from  my  viewpoint  as  a  farmer. 
Senator  JONES.  Mr.  Mercer,  from  your  study  of  the  retail  trade, 
it  your  thought  that  this  lar^e  percentage  of  excess  over  cost  must 
»  cnareed  to  the  large  numoer  of  retail  establishments  and  the 
rerheaa  and  other  costs  of  maintaining  so  many  retail  establish- 
lents? 

Mr.  Mebcek.  Absolutely;  that  is  my  viewpoint  of  the  situation. 
Senator 'CuBTis.  I  asked  you  the  question  regarding  what  you  said 
moment  i^o  about  how  little  the  duty  would  affect  the  retail  price; 
lat  is  why  1  wanted  it  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Mercer.  How  is  that  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  asked  you  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what 
m  found,  because  I  imderstood  you  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
hat  little  duty  might  be  imposed  would  not  affect  the  price  very 
iich. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  To  answer  your  question, 
Knator  Jones,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  the  situation  with  regard  to 
peat  many  of  the  conunodities  with  which  we  deal  now.  We  have 
store  on  uiis  comer  and  a  store  on  that  comer,  and  one  on  that 
mer  in  every  little  town,  where  one  thrifty,  active  business  would 
ke  care  of  the  whole  situation.  They  have  got  to  pay  overhead, 
e?  have  got  to  pay  for  upkeep.  Some  people  say  it  destroys  com- 
idtion  to  nave  but  a  few  stores,  but  there  is  no  competition  where 
istence  is  at  stake  and  it  is  the  volimie  of  business  which  regulates 
e  costs.  You  take  in  a  ^eat  many  instances  where  men  nave  a 
rfi:e  volume  of  business  m  these  particular  lines,  and  they  are 
my  profiteering.  And  here  [illustrating]  may  be  the  man  who 
6  a  small  volume  of  business  in  the  same  line,  and  it  is  no  trouble 
r  him  to  show  he  was  running  behind  financially.  I  do  not  know 
^  these  things  can  be  corrected.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  that 
op  to  Congress  to  correct,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  prevails  in  the 
mted  States,  and  il  will  have  to  be  corrected  in  some  way,  because 
rauses  the  living  expense  to  be  too  m^eat. 

Senator  Joxes.  Mr.  Mercer,  you  rather  indicated  that  you  did  not 
bk  the  tariff  would  increase  the  price  on  these  commodities  to  the 
Qsumer.  Is  that  the  theory  on  which  the  merchant  is  selling  his 
oduct  for  all  he  can  get  regardless  of  what  it  cost  ?  If  the  tariff 
crated  so  that  it  raised  the  price  at  all  somebody  woidd  have  to 
T  it  I 

Mr.  Merceb.  Yes;  it  naturally  would  be  so.  But  the  tariff  would 
90  small,  so  inconsiderable  at  the  time  that  it  would  reach  the 
Dsoming  public  that  it  would  not  affect  the  general  line  of  business. 
Senator  jonrs.  Let  us  take  beef.  I  beUeve  we  are  asked  to  put  a 
iff  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  beef.  Would  the  effect  of  such  a  tariff 
to  raise  the  price  of  beef  4  cents  a  pound  anywhere  ? 
Ilr.  Mrbcbr.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Senator  Jones.  Why  not,  Mr.  Mercer  ? 

\ir.  Mbbcer.  Well,  oecause  the  supply  and  demand  would  be  the 
itrolling  factors.    If  we  were  producing  a  plenty  in  this  country 

81527— 22— flca  7- 
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to  feed  our  people,  that  4  cents  a  pound  would  have  no  effect  what 
ever  on  what  the  public  would  pay  for  the  meat. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  because  we  do  produce  in  this  country  i 
sufficient  supply  of  meat  and  we  export  meat  to  some  extent! 

Mr.  Mercer.  Yes;  we  export  a  considerable  amount  of  meat. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  benefi 
cent  effect  to  theproducer  out  of  a  tariff  on  meat? 

Mr.  Mercer.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  this:  We  have  had  hide 
brought  into  this  country  without  any  duty  for  some  time  withoui 
reducing  the  price  to  the  buver  of  shoes  or  harness. 

Senator  Jones.  I  can  see  now  a  duty  on  hides  would  help,  becaip- 
we  import  a  vast  quantity  of  hides. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,  but  will  \^ 
illustrate  my  position  in  this  way:  The  meats  imported  must  coni 
into  this  country  in  a  different  condition  from  that  in  which  w 
produce  them.  They  come  in  in  a  frozen  condition,  and  only  read 
our  seaboard  towns  and  cities — those  particular  points  where  t/i 
greatest  consiunption  of  our  own  product  is  called  for. 

I  understand  that  when  I  was  here  before  that  frozen  beef  an 
lambs  from  Au^traUa  and  Argentina  were  selling  in  the  markets  t 
this  city  at  about  6  or  7  cents  less  a  pound  than  our  own  meat  wi 
selling.  That  is,  the  wholesale  price  was  6  or  7  cents  lower  thi 
Amencan  meat,  but  the  consumer  did  not  benefit.  That  seemed : 
me  to  be  criminal,  when  we  had  an  overproduction — according 
the  statistics  and  according  to  the  information  we  could  get  f 
every  source — ^in  this  coimtry;  that  our  farmers  out  in  the  West 
the  section  where  they  produce  these  vast  herds  of  beef  and  mul 
are  having  to  compete  against  the  importation  of  that  frozen  id 
which  came  into  tnis  citjr  and  other  cities  along  this  seaboard, 
deprive  our  people  of  the  higher  value  which  the  meat  would  nacun 
feteh  back  tnere,  because  uiat  is  the  history  of  business;  the  deal 
would  come  back  and  say,  "We  have  got  to  compet.e  with  ti 
imported  cheaper  meat.''  And  by  reason  of  the  duty  being  higb- 
and  as  I  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  I  hop 
there  would  be  an  embargo  placed  against  the  importation  of  tlx 
meat,  and  that  it  would  be  kept  out  of  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  that  trade  promise  to  b*e  a  permanent  ci^ 
dition? 

Mr.  Mercer.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be.  We  can  a 
produce  in  the  United  States,  under  our  conditions  of  living  and  ii 
Kind  of  citizenship  we  have,  in  competition  with  Argentina  and  oth 
South  American  countries,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  occupy  ci 
markets  they  will  continue  to  ship  to  those  markets. 

Senator  Jones.  The  thing  that  concerns  a  great  many  people 
about  this  fact,  that  last  year  we  exported  24,059,711  poimds 
canned  beef;  we  exported  9,749,148  of  fresh  beef;  we    expcui 
25,771,176  pounds  of  pickled  or  cured  beef;  and  the  year  b^orr. 
1919,  we  exported  a  great  deal  more  than  that — I  should  judge  pn*. 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  previous  year* 

Mr.  Meroeb.  I  expect  so. 

Senator  Jjones.  And  we  imported  beef  and  veal  in  the  months  ^:i 
ing  September  of  these  years  of  beef  something  over  28,000.(« 
pounds  and  exported  2,037,000,000  pounds,  in  1921  8om«iiii* 
over   13,000,000  pounds;    and  of  mutton  we  imported   in   19 
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.000,000  pounds  plus,  in  1920  49,000,000,  in  1921  about  19,500,000 

>ounds.    Of  course  the  importations  of  pork  products  were  very 

mall,  but  they  amounted  to  something.     Where  does  that  beef  and 

eal  come  from  that  is  imported  here  1 

Mr.  Meboeb.  Of  coxu^e  I  do  not  know  without  looking  at  the  rec- 

rd,  but  I  would  say  largely  from  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  South 

jnerican  points,  and  of  course  the  mutton  in  great  quantity  from 

few  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  countries  export  a  great  deal  of  those  prod- 

cts,  do  they  not  ? 

&Ir.  Mebceb.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  They  export  a  great  deal  to  the  same  markets 

here  we  send  our  exports  ? 

Mr.  Mebgeb.  I  Resume  they  do;  I  think  the  record  shows  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  how  can  that  be  a  permanent  situation  reach- 

le  any  considerable  magnitude  if  we  are  exporting  ? 

Air.  Mercer.  It  is  just  the  general  conditions  oi  the  country  that 

re  going  on  from  year  to  year  that  naturalljr  follow  up  one  year 

tter  another.     I  would  say  this,  that  if  we  prohibited  by  an  embargo 

reven  a  high  tariff  the  importations  of  the  meats  that  you  refer  to, 

e  would  not  have  exportea  so  much  meat,  because  our  people  would 

ive  consumed  it  at  home,  and  we  would  probably  have  had  a  more 

ren  keel  on  prices. 

1  am  very  strong  for  looking  after  our  home  people  first. 

Senator  Curhs.  Reports,  Senator  Jones,  say  that  72  per  cent  of 

o  importations  of  beef  were  from  Argentina. 

ifr.  Mercer.  It  must  be  mostly  from  down  there. 

Senator  Jones.  It  came  from  Argentina  and  Canada? 

Senator  Curtis.  It  came  from  Argentina  and  Canada. 

Senator  Jones.  We  are  selling  our  meats  abroad  in  competition 

ith  those  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  shipping  some  of 

H^i^  meat  in  here.    It  looks  like  rather  a  strange  situation,  and  if 

t  could  get  at  the  reasons  for  it,  I  think  it  would  be  of  vcdue  to  us. 

Mr.  Merger.  I  think  Judge  Cowan  illustrated  the  reason — that 

«  people  who  have  the  meat  to  export  from  Argentina  are  going 

export  it  to  the  best  market  they  can  find,  and  perhaps  at  the  time 

^T  exported  it  the  United  Stat^  was  the  best  market  they  could 

^i'    Newspaper  reports  from  England  this  week  say  that  there  is 

glut  in  the  market  that  would  naturally  result  in  (uverting  South 

inerican  beef  to  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  The  su^estion  was  made  here  by  Judge  Cowan 

at  those  importations  mto  this  market  were  made  by  the  very 

tople  who  are  exporting  from  this  market  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Tne  record  shows  that  that  is  largely  true.     The 

^  packers  who  are  operating  in  the  United  States  are  operating 

Brazil  and  Argentina  and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and,  of 

*wse,  they  are  seeking  the  market  where  they  can  find  it  in  any 

^  in  the  world,  and  have  the  same  interests  there  in  their  business 

aerations  as  here,  I  presume.    I  do  not  know  just  the  percentage 

loeat  they  export,  out  it  is  quite  a  percentage  of  the  meat  that 

Sported  from  those  countries  by  the  same  people  who  buy  and 

U)ufactura  the  meat  of  our  own  country  and  export  it  and  sell  it 
fe. 
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Senator  Jones.  K  we  put  a  tarifiF  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  meat,  jod 
do  not  think  that  would  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  vk 
do  think  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  out  of  Uus  maikt\ 
any  of  these  importations? 

Mr.  Merger.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  there  wcji 
be  importations  made  to  this  country,  because  they  would  pay  ti* 
duty  and  come  when  the  market  would  warrant  them  in  doing  s . 
I  believe  this,  Senator,  and  I  feel  it  conscientiously,  that  wittn 
two  years  from  now  that  imless  there  is  a  change  in  the  conditK^rd 
of  the  live-stock  farmers  of  this  country,  we  will  have  a  tremend'X 
and  terrific  scarcity.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible,  if  the  coDtb- 
tions  continue  as  they  are  now,  for  our  people  to  produce  what  i>r 
people  want.  We  have  got  to  change  the  situation  some  wav,  «t 
else  our  stock  raisers  are  going  to  qiiit — they  are  quitting. 

Senator  Jones.  The  thought  has  arisen  that  our  exports  of  frta 
beef  were  of  the  hi^h  grades  of  fresh  beef,  and  that  the  frozen  M 
was  coming  into  this  country  to  supply  a  greater  demand  of  chetp^ 
beef, 

Mr.  Merger.  That  applies  in  a  measure,  but  not  altogether.   W* 
have  some  as  fine  frozen  meat  imported  into  this  countir  as  ^ 
export  from  this  country.    The  records  will  show  that.    But  t 
lai^er  portion  of  meat  comes  in  here  from  foreign  countries  in  comp 
tition  with  what  we  might  class  our  lower-erade  meats. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tnat  the  maioiity  of  peop 
will  thmk  that  if  you  raise  the  price  of  the  meat  to  the  retailer  t 
the  retailer  will  consider  that  in  fixing  his  sale  price,  and  that  th 
will  result  in  the  raising  of  the  level  of  meat  prices.  But  it  is  thocJ 
also  that  even  if  that  should  result  that  this  country  must  do  9or 
thing  of  that  sort  in  order  to  keep  up  its  meat  supply  and  not  ^ 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  meat. 

Mr.  Merger.  Of  course,  when  we  get  to  that,  that  can  be  r^t 
sidered.  But  I  do  not  think  that  shotud  be  consiaered  now.  I  tta: 
that  the  resources  of  this  country  are  ample  to  the  extent  that  ^ 
can  produce  all  that  we  need  and  more  provided  we  are  protertf 
and  that  our  people  deserve  the  protection  of  its  Government  to  (A 
extent  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  competitive  products  of  tl  <■ 
farms  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  output. 

Now,  to  answer  partially  your  question,  ^n  take  the  prevaiiix 
prices  that  the  consumers  pay.  You  have  in  this  country  to  ^oi 
sider  the  selling  public  as  well  as  the  producing  public^  and  whkfl 
think  has  been  done.  To-day  the  consuming  public  is  paying  for  1 1 
meat  food  of  this  country  just  a  little  percentage  less  tnan  £ej  w 
when  the  producer  was  getting  100  per  cent  more  for  his  prudu^ 
than  he  is  getting  to-day. 

Then,  if  that  be  true,  the  importation  of  foreign  meats  in  hsre  hi 
not  any  bearing  upon  cheapening  our  living  at  luL 

Senator  Jokes.  What  remedy  did  your  committee  soggtti  '< 
meeting  this  situation  which  you  have  just  referred  to  t 

Mr.  Merger.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  come  to  any  cotK^j 
sions  as  to  a  remedy,  only  that  we  favor,  of  course,  a  reasonable  i»M 
That  wiU  relieve  in  two' points:  It  will  help  to  support  the  Goren 
ment  financially  and  it  will  help  to  protect  in  a  way  our  b>)^ 
industries. 
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Senator  Jokes.  I  can  see  how  the  producer  will  get  some  relief 
'om  tariff  on  meats  in  stabilizing  the  market,  and  perhaps  the 
uiff  would  not  raise  the  price  of  meat  very  much  even  to  the  con- 
uner.    But  it  would  stabilize  the  market.     But  there  is  that  great 
tuation  in  which  the  consuming  public  is  more  interested — the 
ctreme  spread  between  production  costs  and  the  consumers'  cost. 
Mr.  Merger.  I  understand   our  Department   of  Agriculture  is 
laking  fflchaustive  invest^ations  of  that  question  now. 
But  to  illustrate  that  point,  less  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  noised 
nd  heralded  abroad  all  over  this  country  that  there  were  so  many 
uigoes  of  frozen  lambs  coining  in  here  what  happened  to  our  sheep 
tdustry?    It  dropped  40  or  50  per  cent  in  value.     I  do  not  think 
le  consuming^  puolic  ever  got  any  benefit  of  the  drop.     They  never 
id  in  our  section  of  the  country,  although  they  might  in  the  East. 
Senator  Jones.  I  doubt  if  they  did  in  any  section  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Mercer.  That  is  the  situation  we  are  all  in.     We  are  just 
dating  to  you  our  side  of  how  we  see  it,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  we 
DOW  exists  among  us,  and  it  has  all  come  upon  us  so  unfortunately 
1  the  last  few  years,  that  if  any  industry  in  this  country,  regardless 
f  what  the  past  might  be,  needs   protection  by  its  Government 
xiay  it  is  agriculture.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Senator  Jones.  I   agree  with  you  absolutely  about  that,  Mr. 
lercer. 

Mr.  Mercer.  And  the  question  of  values — the  live  stock  alone 
ggregates  two-thirds  of  our  national  debt  in  value, 
oenator  Jokes.  My  thought  is  this:  If  you  are  to  benefit  your 
griculture  with  a  tariff,  the  only  way  in  wMch  that  benefit  can  be 
lade  material  would  be  in  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  producer, 
od  the  thing  that  we  should  do  is  to  raise  that  price  to  the  producer 
0  that  he  can  produce  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  then  take  soine 
(her  step  to  lower  this  price  to  the  consumer,  and  do  away  with  this 
XDeosive  spread  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Mercer.  I  think  that  is  sound,  and  I  also  think  that  you  can 
ot  make  any  mistake.    We  are  a  living  people;  we  are  moving 
loi^,  and  if  Confess  should  make  a  mis&ke  in  putting  too  high  a 
uin  on,  another  Congress  could  reduce  the  tariff. 
I  hope  this  Senate  committee  wiQ  put  hides  on  the  dutiable  list, 
Dd  raise  the  tariff  on  some  other  agricultural  products. 

ITATEHBKT  OF  E.  B.  SFILLBB,  FOBT  WOBTH,  TEX.,  BEFBESENT- 
nro  THE  TEXAi;  and  SOXTTHWEBTEBN  CATTLE  BAISEBS'  ASSO- 
CUTIOK. 

Tlie  Chairmak.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Spiller.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The  membership  of  the  Texas 
nd  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  are  producers  of  cattle 
B  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
i^Kia,  and  some  have  ranches,  of  d'ourse,  in  Kansits,  too. 
.  It  is  80  well  known  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  go  into  the  condi- 
to  of  the  livestock  industry  to-day.  I  was  raised  on  a  ranch  and 
^vft  been  connected  with  this  asbociation  for  20  years  now,  and  I 
^ve  never  seen  or  known  of  such  deplorable  conditions  as  exist 
jj^y-  When  you  see  it  as  I  do,  it  is  pitiable  indeed.  There  are 
wese  men  whom  I  have  known  all  of  my  life  and  with  whom  I  have 
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been  associated;  I  know  that  they  have  struggled;  men  and  their 
families,  to  build  up  and  to  make  their  living  out  of  the  ranch  business 
They  did  build  it  up,  and  they  have  a  ranch  on  which  the  man  and 
his  family,  as  a  rule,  have  been  doing  practically  all  of  the  work 
The  market  conditions  have  been  such  that  they  have  suffered  enot- 
mous  losses.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  not  people  who  apply  to  thf 
Government  or  to  anyone  else  for  help  as  an  individual.  But  condi- 
tions exist  to-day  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue  m 
business  unless  some  pleasure  of  relief  is  extended  to  them. 

As  to  what  benefit  a  tariff  on  cattle  and  hides  would  be  to  the  U^tr 
stock  producers,  I  see  it  in  this  way:  We  know  that  in  Aigentini 
Brazil,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries  that  produce  live  stock. 
cattle  and  sheep,  in  very  large  quantities,  the  same  people  vi^ 
handle  the  live-stock  products  of  those  countries  are  the  big  pack- 
ers of  this  countrv.  They  can  throw  on  our  markets  at  any  tiow 
they  desire  enougli  beef  to  demoraUze  our  beef  market,  and  they 
can  throw  upon  our  markets  at  any  time  they  desire  enough  mui- 
ton  to  demoralize  our  mutton  market.  That  is  not  speculation: 
that  is  not  what  we  believe — but  it  is  what  we  have  seen  done  ti 
and  again  in  the  past.  We  ask  for  those  people  who  are  si 
to  try  to  remain  in  the  business,  to  rehaoilitate  the  businessT 
they  be  given  the  benefit  ot  a  tariff  that  will  take  away  the  dt  ^ 
of  naving  their  market  destroyed  in  that  way.  That  is  the  pli 
statement  of  facts.  •  That  is  all  we  ask  for.  We  are  not  aski 
for  any  special  favor  or  any  protection.  We  are  people  who  hai 
been  in  this  business  and  want  to  stay  in  it.  We  feel  that  we 
an  important  industry,  one  that  has  a  large  part  in  the  productii 
of  food  for  the  American  people. 

When  I  think  how  these  people  are  struggling  to  eet  alons. 
realize  that  probably  few  of  you  comprehend  the  conditions.  Wi 
can  tell  you  about  it.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  cattle  busiiu 
in  our  country  that  I  know  of  who  does  not  know  what  the  fores, 
competition  in  dressed  meat  and  hides  will  do  to  the  markets.  1 
has  been  done.  Every  one  of  them  has  felt  the  effect  of  it  in  ib 
market,  and  they  all  want  a  tariff  duty  that  will  inke  away  t^ 
daneer  of  that  thing. 

That  is  the  benent  of  a  tariff  measure  as  we  see  it. 

I  can  not  go  into  details  and  give  you  any  figures.  They  h»T 
all  been  filed  here.  But  I  would  it  were  possible,  gentlemen,  i 
express  my  feelings  and  my  views  as  well  as  the  gentleman  fnil 
Cornell  University  in  regard  to  poultry.  But«this  country  ii 
country  for  Americans,  for  our  producers.  We  are  entitle<i  I 
our  home  market.  We  produce  a  surplus  now,  and  we  certaiol 
do  not  want  to  be  the  aumping  ground  for  the  surplus  produ<« 
in  other  countries  by  people  who  care  nothing  about  our  peoM 
who  pay  none  of  our  taxes  and  have  no  interest  in  us. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Spiller,  I  would  like  you  to  give  us,  if  vou  ml 
a  little  picture  of  how  the  free  range  has  disappeared  and  liow  fk 
cattlemen  now  own  to  a  great  extent  their  lands  and  grazing  Uit>i 
and,  if  you  think  it  is  correct,  how  the  breeding  end  of  the  indo^if 
has  practically  gotten  on  to  a  farm-cost  basis  of  breeding,  bo  f&ri 
the  supply  in  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Spiller.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no  free  range,  and  the  c<i$t  * 
production  has  increased  on  account  of   increased  values  of  Ud^ 
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^ere  a  man  has  bought  land,  he  has  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
t  in  the  last  several  years;  the  cost  of  leases  has  been  higher; 
lis  taxes  as  he  has  g[one  along  have  become  higher — everything  he 
AS  bought  has  been  increased  in  price. 

The  day  of  the  free  range  has  long  ^one  by,  and  that  condition 
hat  existed  many  years  ago  that  made  me  busmess  very  profitable — 
11  those  conditions  that  existed  in  the  early  days  that  eliminated  the 
xpenses  are  ^one.  The  operation  of  a  ranch  now  is  a  business 
reposition,  with  overhead  expenses  and  other  expenses,  the  same 
s  any  other  business  in  the  United  States  that  requires  good  business 
lanagement  to  operate. 

Senator  La.  Follettb.  Even  under  the  Very  best  of  conditions  ? 
Mr.  Sfiixeb.  Even  under  the  very  best  of  conditions. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert  or  artist,  but  I  state  to  you  the 
ondition  of  the  people  I  represent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Ii  you  know  of  any  people  in  the  world 
eeding  help  it  is  the  cattle  people  1 

Mr.  Sfillbb.  I  am  just  one  oi  the  cowboys.  I  want  to  make  one 
kher  statement.  I  am  in  the  cattle-raising  business  in  Texas.  I 
Eve  been  with  them  practically  all  of  my  lift.  They  are  very  much 
iterested  in  this  tarin  proposition.  Some  mi^ht  say,  being  so  much 
iterested,  why  are  they  not  here  ?  The  plam  fact  is  that  they  do 
ot  have  funds  available  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  analyze  some  of 
lese  statistics  in  a  very  short  way  that  may  be  thought  later  on  to 
e  of  some  value  to  your  committee.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
ftve  the  time,  but  I  should  like  to  reserve  that  right. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  prepare  anything,  the  committee  will  be 
Iftd  to  consider  it. 

lATBHENT  OF  ISAAC  T.  PB.YOK.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  BEPKE- 
SBNTINa  THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Pryob.  My  full  name  is  Isaac  Thomas  Pryor. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Pryor.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  address  yourself  to  the  ques- 
bn  o{  hides,  which  I  imderstand  you  want  to  be  heard  on  ? 
Mr.  Pryor.  Well,  my  address  is  going  to  be  on  the  subject  of  the 
iriif,  and  hides  in  particular,  but  Deef  hides  and  the  products  of 
ittle. 

I  claim  that  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  in  the  raising  of 
Lttle,  which  is  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  that  we  must 
ITA  some  de^ee  of  protection.  I  will  hurry  along  by  saying  that 
i  four  countries  I  will  give  to  you  there  are  41,000,000  people,  and 
1,000,000  cattle.  In  this  coimtry  we  have  106,000,000  people  and 
r.000,000  cattle.  The  salaries  and  the  wages  of  those  people  in 
ltt>sefour  countries — ^Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Australia — 
rf  nothing  like  the  salanes  paid  the  people  in  this  coimtry  for  raising 
ittle. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Pryor,  will  you  tell  me,  brieflv,  just  what  you 
Tuit,  so  that  I  can  have  it  here  to  refer  to  quickly?  What  do  you 
"tnt  on  cattle  less  than  2  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Pryor.  Here  is  what  I  want:  I  respectfully  submit  for  your 
ireful  consideration  the  following  schedule  of  import  duties,  that  in 
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my  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  stimnlate  the  production  of  liye 
stock  in  this  country  as  well  as  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
countries. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr,  Pryor.  That  you  enact  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  od 
all  cattle  and  hides  imported  into  this  country.  That  you  enact  a  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  live  stock  imported  into  this  coustn. 

That  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  placed  on  all  fresh  and 
prepared  meats,  subject,  however,  to  a  minimum  of  4  cents  a  pound 
specific  duty. 

I  can  look  you  men  right  in  the  face  and  tell  you  that  in  Mexuv' 
we  pay  our  helpers  $15  a  month  in  Mexican  money,  and  thev  i^ 
themselves.  Tnat  would  be  $7.50  a  month  in  our  money,  lliat  s 
going  on  to-day. 

,  On  this  side  of  the  river  in  Texas  we  pay  our  cowboys  $30  a  moni 
in  Arizona  and  furnish  them  everything. 

My  son-in-law  has  recently  leased  660,000  acres  in  what  is  knoii 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coimtries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Tbi 
land  lies  in  a  valley  40  miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  wide,  wiu 
mountains  X)n  both  sides.  He  has  leased  it  for  15  years,  at  whati 
I  have  seen  the  tract.  He  leased  it  for  1^  cents  an  acre  for  the  bA 
five  years,  3  cents  an  acre  for  the  second  five  years,  and  5  cente 
acre  for  the  third  five  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  Mexico  ? 

liib*.  Pryor.  That  is  in  Mexico;  and  that  is  parallel  with  condittoc 
in  those  southern  countries,  as  a  rule.  We  are  leasing  our  lands  ii 
our  country  all  the  way  from  15  to  40  cents  an  acre. 

I  am  interested  in  one  property  in  Mexico,  170,000  acres,  that  ^ 
get  $1,000  a  year  for;  that  land  on  this  side  of  the  river  would  led 
for  $40,000  or  $50,000  a  year.  I  am  giving  those  figures  so  that  joi 
may  understand  why  we  need  a  tarin  on  cattle. 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  52  years. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Mexicans  that  tM 
do  not  get  more  rent  for  their  property  ? 

Mr.  rRYOR.  There  is  nobody  to  duv  their  property  but  Americail 
and  the  reason  we  do  not  buy  anything  down  there  is  fear  of  til 
stability  of  the  Government. 

Senator  McLean.  I  should  think  there  would  be  competition  amod 
Americans  that  you  could  get  pasture  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Prtor.  X  ou  would  think  so.  I  am  now  preparing  to  mo* 
3,000  cows  across  the  border  into  that  country,  in  January. 

As  I  told  you,  I  have  been  in  this  cattle  busmess  52  years.  I  hai 
seen  the  cattle  go  up ;  I  have  watched  the  tariff  under  the  DindeT 
the  Underwood  bills.  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  uiat 
had  not  been  for  this  World  War  the  Underwood  bUl  would  ha^ 
brought  destruction  to  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  every  other  inaustry. 

Mr.  Prtor.  It  would  have  brought  that,  and  the  Democratic  P 
would  have  been  put  out  of  power  on  account  of  that.     I  know 
for  this  reason,  that  immediately  after  the  Underwood  bill  was  p 
I  was  importing^  a  good  many  cattle  from  Mexico.    I  was  payin? 
United  States  Government  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     I  would  ^ 
over  10,000  in  a  year.    Lnmeoiately  after  the  Underwood  bill 
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)assed  we  brought  them  in  free,  and  the  Mexican  Govemment  put  20 
)ercent  on  and  they  got  the  money  and  the  United  States  did  not. 

And  then  the  beef  from  South  America  began  to  come  into  this 
ountry  in  increasixig  quantities,  and  would  have  come  in  here  in 
ofBcient  amount  to  have  ruined  us  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  and 
he  demand  for  beef  in  the  war  zone  that  diverted  it  from  South 
Lmerica  over  to  Europe. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  what  happened  1 
liey  b^an  to  load  these  ships  in  South  America  with  beef  and 
lutton  u>T  the  United  States,  and  they  brought  into  this  country  in 
919  and  1920  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mutton  and  beef  which,  wnen 
Qt  into  carload  lots,  would  make  13,000  carloads.  I  have  worked  it 
at  into  car  lots,  and  for  this  reason:  I  wanted  to  show  the  difference. 
^ou  take  10,000  cars  of  mutton  and  sheep  from  the  various  ranges  all 
ver  the  United  States  and  ship  them  to  market.  The  railroad  com- 
anies  get  the  freight.  The  shipper  on  the  train  and  the  stockyards 
nd  every  interest,  besides  what  the  farmers  have  used  to  produce 
liis  beef,  get  something  out  of  it.  When  the  check  is  given  for  the 
eef  it  goes  back  to  some  coxmtry  bank  or  is  paid  on  some  hard- 
ressed  cattleman's  paper. 

Compare  that  transaction  to  13,000  carload  lots  of  beef  brought  in 
X)m  foreim  countries.  It  slips  into  our  country  without  ever  spend- 
Ig  one  dollar  in  this  country.  It  gets  unloaded  in  these  ports,  put 
»to  the  trade.  Ninety  or  95  per  cent  of  it,  I  will  say,  has  gone  back 
)  some  foreign  country. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  after  50  years'  experience  that  this 
)tmtry  has  never  Deen  touched,  when  it  comes  to  producing  cattle 
Qd  hogs  and  sheep,  in  the  matter  of  capacity.  We  can  take  care  of 
Bd  produce  100,000,000  cattle  in  the  place  of  67,000,000,  if  we  have 
le  encouragement  to  do  it.  Every  farm  in  the  country  ought  to  have 
ittle  on  it. 

The  greatest  farming  coimty  in  the  United  States  is  Lancaster 
ounty,  Pa.  What  makes  it  the  most  fertile  land  and  the  best  farms 
I  the  United  States  ?  They  feed  cattle  every  year  in  Lancaster 
Ountv.  Th^  buy  them  in  the  markets  and  take  them  there  and 
td  tnem.  For  wnat  i  To  get  the  droppings  and  manxu-e  on  their 
(rms.  If  that  was  done  in  all  the  other  counties  and  in  all  our 
ifige  country,  we  would  produce  100,000,000  cattle;  would  feed  the 
merican  people  with  75  per  cent  and  probably  take  25  per  cent  and 
up  it  abroad. 

That  is  better  than  to  discourage  us  and  make  us  cut  down  our 
oldings. 

The  markets  of  Fort  Worth  alone  this  year,  which  is  only  a  State 
|»rket — ^it  is  not  a  big  market  like  Kansas  City  and  Chicago — 
lipped  up  to  a  month  ago  145,000  more  calves  than  they  did  last 
fw.  Wnyl  They  are  discouraged.  No  tariff  has  always  dis- 
Wiraged  them.  Iney  have  other  things  that  discourage  them.  I 
ill  touch  on  that  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  all  of  the 
bcouragement  to  the  low  tariff,  but  the  low  tariff  did  start  us  down- 
*rd.  CatUe  was  the  first  to  start  on  the  downward  tendency  in  this 
>ontry,  and  the  imports  of  meat  brought  into  this  country  is  what 
id  it.  Then  there  was  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  this  out  of  the  way.  If 
^  want  a  tariff  on  hides,  you  are  interested  in  hurrying  us  along  ? 
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Mr.  Pryor.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  as  much  interest  as  we  have  in  shortea* 
in^  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  going  to  file  this  brief  with  you;  it 

fives  absolutely  concrete  reasons.    May  I  read  one  paragraph  of  that 
rief  ? 

The  CHAiRMAiff.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Pryor  (reading) : 

We  have  in  the  United  States  20,000  millionaires,  judginff  from  the  income  Ux 
records.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  individual  who  ])iti 
taxes  on  an  income  of  $50,000  or  more  is  the  owner  of  a  million-dollar  estate,  and  itii 
yery  probable  this  estimate  is  a  conservative  one. 

More  than  6,000  of  these  millionaires  live  in  New  York  State  and  probably  90  jw 
Cent  of  the  others  live  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  east  of  the  MiflsisBippi  Kt9 
How  many  of  these  men  made  llieir  millions  in  farming?  Whoever  heard  oi  an  "hat 
estrto-God ''  millionaire  farmer?  ' '  No  such  animal. ''  How  did  most  of  these  millii«- 
aires  make  their  money?  The  answer  is,  in  the  manufacturing  busineflB.  Wh) 
furnished  the  raw  material  for  their  plants?  The  live-stock  raiser  furnished  the  c&uk 
sheep,  and  hpgs  from  which  they  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  feed  the  wcdi 
They  furnish  the  hides  and  wool,  which  the  manufacturer  converts  into  leather  ai 
cloth  to  shoe  and  clothe  the  world.  The  farmer  furnishes  the  cotton  from  wturlk  tk 
manufacturer  creates  cloth  to  make  clothing  for  the  people.  They  also  furnub  tb 
grain  from  which  to  create  flour,  meal,  and  cereals  to  feed  the  people. 

That  comes  out  of  the  ground;  that  is  where  the  manuf actum 
gets  it. 

Here  is  exhibited  the  community  of  interest,  one  absolutely  dependent  upon  (kj 
other,  which  should  be  a  50-50  proposition  instead  of — ^well,  I  can^  even  guesBvW 
per  cent  the  burners  and  ranchmen  receive  for  their  so-called  raw  material  as  comptfd 
with  what  the  manufacturer  receives  for  tJie  finished  pnxkict. 

BRIEF  OF  ISAAC  T.  PRYOR,  SAIT  AITTOHIO,  TEZ.,  RBPRESBHTUra  Amair.kV  U 
TIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  AlTD  TEXAS  AKD  SOVTRWSSTBRV  CAVnl 
RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  farm  and  ranch  industry  of  this  country  is  the  very  life  and  vitals  of  its  cim 
ence.  It  should  have  a  superior  claim  because  its  prosperity  is  the  Natioo'f)  ^4 
protection. 

By  the  very  nature  of  this  business  it  is  more  exposed  to  adverse  influences  ana  ^ 
much  less  protection  against  losses  than  anv  other  ousiness  of  similar  importanre 

Hence,  me  farmer  and  ranchman  should  have  credit  in  larger  proportion  tbic  M 
been  extended  him  in  the  past.  Increase  their  credit  and  they  will  incr^ft'  ^ 
production,  provided  they  receive  fair  treatment  as  to  a  tariff  on  their  products 

The  farming  and  live-stock  interests  are  suffering  from  competition  with  raw  oa 
rial  from  foreign  countries  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty:  they  can ' 
compete  with  cheap  labor  employed  to  cultivate  or  raise  stock  on  cheap'  baJ 
maintain  our  standard  of  living  and  property  values.    If  they  are  forced  to  do 
then  poverty  is  their  heritage.    The  larmers  and  the  ranchmen  are  as  much  enut 
to  a  tariff  on  the  so-called  raw  material  as  tJie  manufacturers  are  on  their  tini*^ 
product.  , 

Why  should  thev  be  compelled  by  law  to  sell  their  products  in  a  free  market  -^ 
buy  in  a  protected  one?    It  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 

The  tanff  affords  a  degree  of  protection  and  at  the  same  time  pioducee  s  ^^^'A 
thus  reducing  our  tax  burden  just  that  much  and  the  less  taxes  we  pay  the  oicrp  -^ 
we  can  lay  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

We  talk  about  a  tariff  of  least  a  sufficient  amount  to  equalize  the  cost  of  pni«iUi " ' 
here  and  abroad.  Who  knows* or  can  find  out  the  exact  cost  of  production?  T*fc*  '• 
cattle  bufiiness  for  example.  It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  south  TexMi^*^  ^ 
Blau£[hter  than  it  does  in  north  Texas.  It  costs  less  to  produce  a  beef  in  Tejse  'J  * 
in  Nebraska,  and  less  in  Kansas  than  in  Illinois.  One  year  it  can  and  does  ofuu  * 
26  to  50  per  cent  more  to  care  for  an  animal  than  the  previous  year,  or  ih«*  "  ^ 
following,  hence  the  cost  of  production  will  vary  all  over  the  Uwted  "^^'^ 
according  to  local  conditions,  etc. 
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We  should,  however,  place  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  on  live  stock  and  the  products 
i  live  stock  to  cover  the  maximum  cost  of  production,  compared  to  that  or  foreign 
nantries,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  high  as  to  create  a 
noQopoly  in  this  particular  branch  of  agriculture. 

We  should  not  ask  for  favors  in  any  form  but  oppose  favors  in  all  forms.  It  is  asking 
10  favor  to  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  importers,  and  when  we  don't 
weive  that  consideration  from  Congress  then  the  favor  is  extended  the  foreign  pro- 
uccir  of  raw  material  and  not  the  home  producers,  which  is  absolutely  unfair. 

To  better  understand  the  importance  of  protecting  our  live-stock  producers  by  a 
iroper  tariff,  the  following  statistics  should  be  studied  carefully: 

PoptUation,  and  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


risatina . 

iva.... 

QAnUla. 


Total... 
^t«<i  States. 


Population. 


8,2»4,000 

1,379,000 

26,542,000 

4,971,000 


Cattle. 


Prewar 
period. 


Re(»nt  esti- 
mates. 


Sheep  and  lambs. 


41,176,000 
106,653,000 


25,867,000 

8,193,000 

30,705,000 

11,745,000 


76,510,000 
61,804,000 


35,000,000 

7,802,000 

37,500.000 

11,040,000 


» 91, -342, 000 
3  67,866,000 


Prewar 
period. 


81,485,000 
26,286.000 
10,653,000 
92,047,000 


210,471,000 
52,448,000 


Afterwar 
period. 


8  ,000,000 

11,473,000 

7,000,000 

91,676,000 


•193,149,000 
«  39,863,000 


>  Iivrease,  19  per  cent.      *  Decrease,  8  per  oent.      >  Increase,  9  per  cent.      *  Decrease,  4  percent. 

The  four  competitive  countries  mentioned  are  known  to  consume  less  meat  per  capita 
un  our  people  and  their  population  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
et  they  raise  nearly  40  per  cent  more  beef  and  four  times  as  much  mutton  as  we  do, 
ad  consequently  export  the  bulk  of  their  meat. 

AigBntina  has  more  than  4  cattle  and  10  head  of  sheep  per  capita,  while  we  have  but 
ttle  more  than  half  a  beef  per  capita  and  less  thsm  half  a  mutton  per  capita.  The 
mt  markets  of  this  country  are  in  large  cities,  most  of  which  can  be  reached  by  water 
^asportation.  In  other  words^  at  least  one-third  of  the  American  x)eople  to-day  can 
i  rteached  from  foreign  countries  by  water  ttuinsportation  and  when  the  great  cuial 
ibuilt  which  will  connect  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thus  permitting  ocean 
nog  ships  to  reach  Chicago,  one-half  of  the  American  people  can  be  fed  by  water 
losportation  from  foreign  countries. 

COST  OF  ARGENTINE  LABOR. 

From  the  Pan  American  Union  statistics  it  develops  that  farm  laborers  in  Argentina 

iceive  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  and  board,  so  it  is  plain  that  with  our  farm  labor 

^  paid  from  $30  to  $40  x>er  month  and  board,  our  labor  cost  of  production  must  be 

ore  than  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  Argentina. 

It  iihould  9lflo  be  considered  that  these  competitive  countries  still  have  enormous 

1^  of  free  range,  and  the  cost  of  raiding  cattle  is  much  less  than  here.    Land  values 

i4  pcisture  charges  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country,  and  there  is  hardly  an  item 

expense  incident  to  the  livestock  business  that  is  not  very  much  less  in  competitive 

nntries  than  here. 

Live-stock  receipts  at  market  centers  declined  more  than  10  per  cent  in  1920,  as 

mpared  to  1919.    On  such  a  decline  in  receipts  why  didn't  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 

Kivase  in  price?    The  answer  is,  imports  of  meats  free  of  duty  is  various  forms  took 

p  the  slack  and  prevented  the  advance;  on  the  contrary,  pressed  the  market  down- 

^i-   (*aule  led  in  the  decline  of  agriculture  products  m  1919  and  has  been  on  the 

I^OQ^n  ever  since.    Each  month  live  stock  has  dropped  a  little  lower  than  the  pre- 

*fu»  month;  now  7  cents  per  poimd  live  weight  looks  as  good  to  us  as  did  a  15-cent 

^  weight  in  the  sprint  of  1919. 

f^er  80,000,000  pounas  of  mutton  and  lamb  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1919 

Id  1920. 

Putting  the  average  mutton  carcass  at  40  pounds,  it  seems  there  were  the  equivalent 

niore  than  2,000,(^  ^eep  brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty  during  said  period 

id  of  this  number  tbree-ifourths  arrived  during  the  year  1920. 
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BEBF  AND  VEAL  IMPORTS. 

More  than  100,000  carcasses  of  beef  and  veal  were  also  imported  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  in  1919  and  1920,  making  a  total  of  over  3,000  caruMulB  of  cattle  and  atiotit 
10,000  carloads  of  mutton  and  lambs.  This  vast  amount  of  meat  was  brought  into 
this  country  in  ships  which  entered  our  harbors  from  the  high  seas  without  the  expend- 
iture of  one  single  dollar  in  tliis  country  before  it  reached  our  laige  consuming  centm 
When  sold,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  was  returned  to  some  foreign  roimtr.- 
practically  little  or  no  benefit  to  our  commerce  in  any  way.  This  is  the  direct  rw.]' 
of  no  duty. 

What  if  this  3,000  cars  of  cattle  and  10,000  cars  of  mutton  and  lambs  had  been  lor 
keted  from  our  farms  and  ranches  in  this  country?  Our  railroads  would  have  rerei\^j>j 
freight  on  13,000  cars  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  charges  for  switching  and  beddine  thJ 
cars,  feed,  yardage,  attendance,  war  tax,  also  a  commission  charge  would  have  1>^3 
distributed  among  the  various  interests  named  and  finally,  and  most  important  \ht 
net  proceeds  would  have  been  deposited  in  our  home  banks  or  applied  on  some  bri 
pressed  cattle  or  sheep  man's  paper.  This  would  be  the  result  of  a  protective  <lut)  J 
imports.  Which  do  you  want  and  which  will  do  the  most  general  good?  It  doR-  dai 
take  a  Solomon  to  answer  this  question. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  World  War  the  Underwood  bill  would  have  wrought  desi^ic 
tion  to  agriculture,  also  brought  grief  to  the  Democratic  Party.    Immecflately  &f 
this  Underwood,  bill  was  passed  dressed  or  frozen  beef  and  mutton  began  to  be  dive: ' 
from  Europe  to  this  country  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.    On^  the  war  and 

g'eat  demand  for  meat  in  the  war  zone  gave  us  temporary  relief  from  the  in 
om  South  America.  Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed  these  mat  foi 
ocean-going  vessels  b^an  loading — ^not  only  meats,  but  other  agricultural  producer 
in  ^eat  and  increasfng  amounts.  On  Januarv  5  of  this  year  two  ships  reached  ^ 
United  States  loaded  with  270,262  carcasses  of  mutton,  and  three  other  foreign  sba 
were  en  route  to  this  country  loaded  with  mutton.  Five  ships  in  one  montib  oontaisa 
about  675,655  carcasses,  or  34,687,580  pounds  of  meat,  coming  in  free  of  duty  ii 
staggering  blow  to  the  meat  producers  oi  the  United  States. 

NO  MILLIONAIBE  FARMER. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  20,000  millionaires,  judging  from  the  income^ 
records.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  ea<£  individual  whn  \m, 
taxes  on  an  income  of  $50,000  or  more  is  the  owner  of  a  million-dollar  estate,  iDd  it 
very  probable  this  estimate  is  a  conservative  one. 

More  than  6,000  of  these  millionaires  live  in  New  York  State,  and  pn>bablT 
per  cent  of  the  others  live  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  east  of  the  Miflaex 
River.  How  many  of  these  men  made  their  millions  in  farming?  Whoever  beiM{ 
an  *'honest-to-God''  millionaire  farmer?  '*No  such  animal.  How  did  mnA 
these  millionaires  make  their  money?  The  answer  is,  in  the  manufacturing  h 
Who  furnished  the  raw  material  for  their  plants?  The  live-stock  raiaer  fu 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  from  which  they  produce  beef,  mutton,  aaoid  pork  u> 
the  world.  They  furnish  the  hides  and  wool,  which  the  manufacturer  conTerta 
leather  and  cloth  to  shoe  and  clothe  the  world.  The  fanner  furnishes  the  o 
from  which  the  manufacturer  creates  doth  to  make  clothing  for  the  people.  Ti 
also  furinsh  the  ^ndn  from  which  to  create  flour,  meal,  and  cereals  to  feed  the  p^ 

Here  is  exhibited  a  community  of  iiiterests,  one  absolutely  dependent  upon  t 
other,  which  should  be  a  50-50  proposition,  instead  of — ^well,  I  can  t  even  guen  vi 
per  cent  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  receive  for  their  so-called  raw  material  as  oomm 
with  what  the  manufacturer  receives  for  the  finished  product. 

1  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  consideration  the  followix^  schedule  of  imn 
duties  that  in  my  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  production  of  live  5t^ 
in  this  country  as  well  as  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  Mexico  and  Cential  i: 
South  America. 

First.  That  you  exact  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  cattle  hides  iiD(**f^ 
into  this  country. 

Second.  That  you  collect  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  live  stock  imp^ 
into  this  country. 

Third.  That  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  fresh  and  prepared  meats  bn  <£ 
into  this  country,  subject,  nowever,  to  a  minimum  of  4  cents  a  pound. 
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FBOZEV  HEATS. 

[Paragraphs  701  and  702.] 

tATEKEKT  OF  OEOBOE   W.  ABMSTBONG,  FOBT   WORTH,  TEX., 
BEPBESENTINa  THE  CATTLE  BAISLMTa  IKDTJSTBY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Armstrong  ? 
Mr.  Abmstrong.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
The  Chairbian.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
^Ir.  Armstrong.  Cattleman,  cattle  raiser,  and  manufacturer. 
The  Chairman.  Manufacturer  of  what  ? 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Iron  and  steel  and  oil  and  oil-well  supplies. 
The  Chairman.^  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  have  to 
ly  upon  the  subject  of  cattle  raising  and  the  importation  of  cattle, 
\  suggested  by  Senator  Gooding  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Gentlemen,  1  understand  you  have  had  this  frozen 
leat  and  live-stock  importation  question  covered,  and  that  I  am  tak- 
ig  up  some  one  else's  tune.  I  therefore  will  only  call  attention  to  one 
liase  of  this  matter  that  perhaps  has  not  been  presented  to  you — I 
ott  a  cattleman;  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  10  vears,  and 
I  every  branch  of  the  business.  I  have  been  largely  a  breeder  of 
ittle,  out  I  have  also  fattened  cattle  of  all  kinds — ^baby  beef,  fuD-f ed 
ittle  on  com,  on  cake,  and  on  the  grass. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  costs,  unless  the  conmiittee  de- 
res  it,  because  that  perhaps  has  been  covered  by  others  and  your 
me  is  very  much  occupied. 

In  1915, 1  think  it  was,  or  1916, 1  made  a  trip  with  Dr.  Ladson,  of 
be  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
nd  Mr.  Uribe,  connected  with  the  Colombian  legation,  through 
blombia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  range  conditions  and  tne 
aitle  industry  of  Colombia.  The  Government  was  making  the  in- 
estigation  there  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  those 
attle  would  be  admitted  mto  this  country.  They  were  looking 
specially  into  the  question  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
Wombian  Government  claimed  that  they  had  no  such  disease  in 
^At  country,  and  that  their  cattle  should  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States. 

1  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  they 
Fould  be  admitted,  and  if  they  were  I  wanted  to  open  up  a  ranch  in 
kat  country,  because  lands  had  gotten  so  high  and  feed  so  high  and 
ie  cattle  industry  had  become  unprofitable,  so  that  I  was  at  the  time 
^nsidering  the  matter  of  either  going  out  of  the  cattle  business  or 
jetting  into  a  country  where  lands  were  cheaper  and  conditions 
^tter.  Dr.  Melvin,  who  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  kindly  consented  that  I  should  go  with  this  delegation. 

1  found  the  greatest  cattle  country  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  doubt 
i  the  Argentine  will  compare  with  it.  I  have  never  seen  that  coim- 
^.  but  certainly  we  have  nothing  in  America  to  compare  with  it. 

We  went  up  the  Sinu  Valley,  and  then  we  went  across  on  horse- 
oack.  I  spent  two  months  in  the  country,  and  I  visited  a  number 
^  the  ranches  except  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  did  not  go  across  to  the 
Pacific  coast.    We  got  as  far  as  Bogota,  and  tmnedback. 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  they  now  shipping  cattle  into  this  country 
from  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  ship  cattle  into  this  country,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say. 
Senator,  because  they  have  a  disease,  called  surra,  or  rinderpejt, 
which  is  fatal  to  horses,  but  can  be  transmitted  through  cattle.  It 
does  not  seem  to  injure  the  cattle;  they  have  it  in  a  latent  form. 
But  through  the  cattle  it  can  be  transmitted  by  the  fly  to  horses,  ani 
there  is  no  recovery  from  the  disease.  When  a  horse  takes  it,  dealA 
follows.  There  are  no  horses  in  that  coimtry,  practically  speakmc. 
because  of  the  disease  of  surra.  They  have  had  ravages  of  it  in  |i* 
diflFerent  sections  of  the  world;  practically  all  of  the  horses  becomiM 
infected  with  it  die.     Dr.  Ladson  foimd  mat  disease 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  say  it  is  carried  by  aflvl 

Mr.  Armstrong.  By  a  fly;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  bW 
and  it  separates  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood — the  white  corpusci?: 
form  a  bag  under  the  stomach  of  the  hgrse  and  he  is  feverish.  Boi 
they  usuafly  kill  them  when  they  take  the  disease;  they  had  asvei 
kill  them. 

I  did  not  buy  in  the  country  because  of  two  things.  They  ver 
expecting  the  building  of  three  packing  plants — ^Armour,  Swift,  aa 
Morris — and  claimed  that  they  nad  promises  of  those  plants,  an 
that  the  building  was  suspended  during  the  war.  There  was  son 
uncertainty  about  it,  and  Dr.  Ladson  told  me  that  the  cattle  woci 
not  be  admitted  into  this  country. 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  fact  that  in  that  couBtf 
they  do  not  feed  cattle  at  all;  they  have  this  para  grass  that  gww 
6  or  7  feet  high.  It  is  fattening;  cattle  stay  fat  on  it  the  yci 
around;  it  is  also  green  the  year  aroimd.  One  acre  of  it  will  fatta 
they  claim,  from  Qiree  to  five  head  of  cattle.  That  grass  grow?  i 
the  valleys,  it  grows — if  you  have  ever  seen  Johnson  grass 

Senator  Curtis  (interposing).  It  grows,  also,  as  hi^  as  3,000  f« 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  As  high  as  3,000  feet? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  would  be  so  high  that  in  traveling  tliro 
the  country  on  horseback  you  could  not  see  the  cattle  until  you 
within  10  or  15  feet  of  them,  it  was  so  thick  and  high;  and  the  cat 
were  as  fat  as  they  could  be. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  beef  from  that  country  admitted 
European  ports  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  At  that  time  they  had  no  packing  plants. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  they  packing  plants  now  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  aoout  that.  But  ihey  ^ 
have,  because  they  claim  to  have  from  5,000,000  to  20,000,000  hn 
of  cattle  down  there.  I  am  sut6  they  have  as  many  as  5,000.v^ 
head.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  Colombia  has  from  5,000.<M 
to  20,000,000  head,  but  they  do  not  know  how  many  they  lur 
In  the  country  between  Vene2uela  and  Colombia  there  is  a  yi 
plains  country  where  they  have  a  great  many  wild  cattle,  and  ' 
many  they  do  not  know,  of  course,  as  they  are  uncoonted. 
cattle  are.  very  cheap  there,  as  they  are  very  cheap  here  now; 
they  were  cheaper  there  than  they  are  here  at  this  time. 
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They  can  raise  beef  there,  I  estimate,  at  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  In 
■his  country  beef  can  not  be  produced  any  more  at  less  tnan  7  cents 
I  pound;  and  prime  beef  can  not  be  produced  at  less  than  10  cents  a 
lound.  I  douDt  if  it  can  be  produced  at  7  cents  in  any  section  of 
his  countiy. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  You  mean  on  the  hoof  ? 
Mr.  Armstbonq.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  it  can  be  done  in  south- 
rest  Texas  under  favorable  conditions — ^but  that  is  a  country  where 
hey  have  devastating  droughts  that  wiped  them  out  of  existence  once 
1  awhile.  When  tney  have  a  good  year  they  can  produce  beef 
My  cheap,  because  they  do  not  have  to  feed  and  they  get  the  early 
markets,  and  their  wintering  cost  is  very  light. 
Gentlemen,  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  longer,  but  I  realize  I 
CQ  trespassing  on  your  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  you  not  invest  down  there  ? 
Mr.  Armstrong.  I  did  not  invest  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
)t  a  market  for  the  cattle. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  not  the  reason  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not 
vest,  because  he  made  the  same  kind  of  an  investigation  you  made. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Who  was  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Ramond  Bought.  I  happened  to  be  interested 
j^htly  in  a  cattle  company  that  he  was  manager  of,  and  he  made 
At  same  examination.  He  decided  not  to  go  into  the  cattle  busi- 
es in  Colombia  on  account  of  the  diseases  tne  cattle  were  suffering 
)m  there.  He  makes  the  same  kind  of  a  report  that  you  do,  but 
'  also  says  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  the  venture  because  of 
e  fact  that  the  cattle  W^re  affected  down  there  in  many  ways. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Not  from  the  fly? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.    The  death  rate  among  cattle  was  exceedingly 
|h,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  wanted  to  take  the  chance. 
Mr.  Abmstbong.  That  was  not  true  of  the  country  I  visited. 
the  countrv  I  visited  the  cattle  had  bigger  calf  crops  than  we 
ve  here,  ana  their  cattle  were  fat  from  the  calf  on. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  year  were  you  there  ? 
tir.  Armstrong.  I  was  on  my  way  there  when  the  Lusitania  was 
nk,  which  I  think  was  in  1915  or  1916. 
Bdnator  Smoot.  It  was  in  1915  ? 
Kr.  Armstrong.  It  was  that  year  that  I  was  there. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  E^night  made  the  examination  in  1913,  and 
that  time  he  decided  that  it  would  not  pay  him,  and  he  went  to 
nada. 

Ur.  Armstrong.  He  may  have  ^one  over  territory  that  I  did  not 
it.  My  tour  was  confined  largely  to  the  Sinu  and  the  Magdalena 
(ners.  I  went  to  Cartagena  and  went  up  the  Sinu,  and  then  rode 
horseback  across  to  the  Magdalena  and  came  back  from  Barran- 
illa,  a  port  tihat  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River;  and  the 
ly  reason  I  did  not  invest  down  there — the  land  was  cheap — but 
tad  no  market  for  the  cattle  except  the  mines.  The  people  there 
eat  beefy  and  beef  was  very  cheap,  but  they  were  producing  all 
I  beef  they  needed. 

^ator  SlicooT.  What  took  Mr.  Knisht  there  was  that  he  had 
0  many  of  the  Colombia  cattle  on  tne  English  market;  in  fact 
shipped  cargoes  of  cattle  to  England  ana  saw  the  beef  from 
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Colombia  there,  and  that  is  what  took  him  to  Colombia.  As  I 
say,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cattle  business  there. 

Senator  La  Follettk,  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Armstrongj 
that  you  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  importation 
of  cattle  from  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  of  cattle,  but  there  will  be  of  beef,  Senator 
because  the  packers  now  have,  I  expect,  as  much  padong-bo 
capacity  in  South  America  as  they  nave  in  North  America— 
''Big  Five"  packers — and  they  will  go  where  the  cattle  are. 
may  not  be  there,  but  there  are  enough  cattle  there  now  to  justif; 
the  building  of  a  packing  house,  and  certainly  the  conditioDS 
such  that  they  can  be  greatly  increased.  They  can  produce  im\ 
of  5,000,000— if  they  have  5,000,000  cattle  there  now,  and  I  as 
sure  they  have — ^I  thmk  the  country  can  produce  50,000,000  cattle. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think,  then,  the  character  of  the  dise.ifi 
from  which  practically  all  the  cattle  are  suffering  will  not  be  such 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  meat } 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  will  not.  The  disease  is  not  in  the  meat;  it 
a  true  blood  disease. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  in  the  blood  I  can  not  see  why  it  isn< 
in  the  meat. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  about  those  matters,  except 
my  information  was  altogether  from  Dr.  Ladson,  and  he  said 
meat  could  be  very  safely  shipped  into  this  country,  and  he  was 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  disease,  as  I  understand  yoU;  does 
affect  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  in  the  cattle,  but  in  a  latent  form;  it 
be  transmitted  from  cattle  to  horses,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
cattle. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  transmitted  bv  infection  of  the  &j^ 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  transmitted  by  the  fly;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  it  is  not  communicable  by  contact, 
herding  them  together  or  anything  of  the  sort,  exceptmg  as  th« 
conveys  it,  as  I  imderstood  vou? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  should  think  the  blood  when  it  is  dead  wo 
kill  the  disease;  that  it  would  take  the  life  blood  of  tlie  fly;  and 
should  think  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  life  of  the  germ  tnat  is 
the  blood. 

At  any  rate,  I  inquired  into  that  feature  of  it,  because  I  coDsidt^ 
buying  a  place  and  just  waiting  imtil  the  plants  were  establisii 
Land  was  cheap  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  cheap  country  in  which 
raise  cattle,  and  I  would  not  have  considered  that  ior  a  moitf 
except  that  they  assured  me  that  the  meat  could  be  safely  export 
and  that  these  plants  were  goin^  to  be  located  there  when  uie  « 
was  over.  I  seriously  thou^t  oi  buying  a  ranch;  in  fact,  I  nuuiv 
offer  on  one  ranch  there,  which  was  not  accepted. 

This  land  will  support  three  or  four  cattle,  as  it  is  well  set  w 

E ass  and  is  worth  about  $5  an  acre;  that  is,  me  valley  land;  the  i 
Did  is  worth  anywhere  from  10  cents  an  acre  up  to  SI* 
Are  there  any  questions  any  of  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  I 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 
Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 
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The  Chairmax.  Senator  Townsend,  do  you  have  some  one  to 

iresent 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  have  some  vague 
ecoUection— and  it  is  vague,  I  admit — that  when  we  were  consider- 
]£  the  emergency  tariff  act  some  witness  stated,  either  to  me  person- 
llj  or  to  the  committee,  I  have  forgotten  which,  that  this  South 
inerican  meat  did  not  go  well  on  this  miu'ket,  and  that  the  packers 
ftd  had  some  difficulty  m  disposing  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Do 
ou  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  posted  about  that,  Senator;  I  do  not 
DOMT.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  The  truth  is  there  is  not 
aj  difference,  so  far  as  I  loxow,  between  fat  beef,  no  matter  whether 
IS  made  from  com,  cake,  or  grass.  The  packers  do  make  a  differ- 
ice  in  the  price,  but  they  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
leding  of  cattle.  So  far  as  the  quality  ot  the  beef  is  concerned,  as- 
iming  it  to  be  fat,  and  assuming  it  is  the  same  grade  and  kind  of 
fttle,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
fference  between  fat  beef  and  lean  beef,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
any  grade  of  fat  beef  so  far  as  quaUty  is  concerned. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  packers  are,  I  suppose,  for  preserving  the 
eat  on  the  water  from  there  here  ? 

}t.  Armstrong.  I  am  sure  that  they  have  boats  for  that  purpose, 
(bough  I  am  not  very  well  posted  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  no  definite  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
riff? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well — ^yes,  sir.  I  have  just  this  su^estion,  Sen- 
or  Penrose,  that  the  tanS  cover  all  of  the  products  of  the  steer — 
at  it  coyer  beef,  hides,  as  well  as  the  live  steer — ^because  there  is  no 
otection  unless  you  do;  of  course,  there  is  some  protection  if  you 
(ve  out  the  hide.  There  is  absolutely  no  protection  if  you  leave 
it  frozen  meats.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  tajiff  on  frozen  meat  than 
is  on  the  live  cattle,  because  the  competition  largely  will  come 
an  frozen  meat,  and  for  another  reason,  gentlemen,  the  packers 
•^e  not  been  exactly  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  breeders — and 
un  not  unfriendly  to  the  packers,  either;  I  make  this  statement 
cause  it  is  true.  The  breeders  have  been  more  or  less  antagonistic; 
^  has  been  more  or  less  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  breeders,  and, 
course,  the  packers  have  fought  back,  and  the  breeders  are  abso- 
^j  at  the  mercy  of  the  packers.  The  packers  can  put  the  market 
f  and  down  whenever  it  suits  them.  They  can  kill  beef  in  South 
oerica  and  bring  it  in  here  and  manipulate  the  market  to  suit  their 
tfoses.  If  we  are  not  ''good"  as  they  think  we  ought  to  be,  they 
Bsay,  ''Well,  now,  we  will  just  bring  in  a  lot  of  beef  from  South 
Derica  and  keep  this  market  down,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  not 
<ae  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are  not  the  right  sort  and  let  a  new 
^^  ooQife  on  that  may  have  a  little  sense." 

The  packers  are  no  worse  than  the  average  men.  I  do  not  want 
fflake  anv  other  impression  on  you  at  all.  Perhaps  a  lot  of  the 
lit  is  on  tlie  part  of  the  breeders;  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  mis- 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  both  the  breeders  and  the  packers,  and 
i  breeders  are  not  without  fault.  But  they  have  the  power  and 
have  not;  and  they  having  the  plants  in  South  America  and  hav- 
t  the  power  to  manipulate  this  market  by  bringing  beef  in  here 
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whenever  it  suits  them  or  taking  it  somewhere  else,  we  are  at  thei 
mercv,  and  that  is  too  much  power  for  one  set  of  men  to  have  ota 
the  destiny  of  another.  And  if  we  do  not  have  this — though  thi 
alone  will  not  do  it — the  tariflF  is  not  going  to  restore  the  cattle  indm 
try,  because  it  has  been  too  badly  hurt — ^I  think  I  will  go  out  of  til 
business.  I  intended  to  go  out  before  the  war  or  go  to  some  otiie 
country.  But  the  war  came  on,  and  I  thought  prices  would  go  bi 
and  then  the  Government  said  it  took  food  to  win  the  war;  and  whi 
I  had  been  running  about  6,000  or  7,000  head  of  cattle,  I  incmsfl 
my  herd  to  10,000,  though  I  have  cut  it  down  now  to  2,000,  and  unles 
I  can  see  more  in  it  than  I  now  see  I  am  going  out  of  the  busing 
I  have  lost  nearly  $600,000  in  it.  I  have  lost  money  every  yes 
during  the  last  10  years  except  2,  and  only  made  money  1  year,  ta 
think  that  I  have  given  it  the  right  sort  of  thought.  I  think  I  ht^ 
operated  the  business  as  it  should  be.  I  am  able  to  make  money  i 
other  lines  of  business,  but  it  is  not  in  the  cattle  business.  It  is  i 
impossible  business  under  the  existing  conditions.  The  cattleisi 
are  broke.  I  think  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  go  furtw 
than  the  tariflF.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  something  done  ih 
has  not  been  done  yet  or  the  cattle  industry  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  convert  on  this  tariflP  question.  I  have  D«fn 
Democrat  all  my  life — a  Democrat  believing  in  tariff  for  reveiu 
only.  But  this  war  opened  my  eyes  to  the  importance  of  prot« 
ing  the  basic  interests  of  the  coimtry.  I  am  for  protection  not  f\ 
the  cattle  business  alone,  but  for  every  basic  industry  in  this  counW 
because  I  think  the  country  ought  to  be  self-contained  if  it  is  to 
strong  in  war  and  in  peace,  a  prosperous  country,  and  a  counti 
which  can  endure;  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  self-contained  comi 
and  protect  these  basic  industries  than  to  build  navies  or  maintJ 
armies.  If  Germany  had  been  that  character  of  country,  there  mia 
have  been  another  tale.  It  would  be  a  national  calamity  to  let  t^ 
industry  that  is  suffering  as  it  is  now  be  stifled — and  it  is  going  ta 
route  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  you  gentlemen  think;  disaster 
sure  to  result.  In  the  Fort  Worth  market  this  year — ^I  know  1 1 
transgressing,  and  I  am  saying  more  than  I  ought  to  say— bu 
just  want  to  mention  this  fact — ^we  have  had  three  calf-killing  y« 
on  the  Fort  Worth  market.  I  have  not  seen  the  daily  publication- 
Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Just  what  do  you  mean 
that? 

Mr.  Abmstbono.  I  mean  by  that  that  owing  to  drought,  financ 
conditions,  and  other  things  tne  calves  have  been  slaughtered.  T 
year  has  been  the  worst  of  all.  I  am  just  mentioning  the  F 
Worth  market  because  I  see  those  statistics  published  in  the  pftp 
every  day,  and  I  might  give  them  as  of  a  month  ago,  and  I  can  i 
give  them  exactly,  but  approximately;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  th 
statistics  there  had  been  400,000  cattle  marketed  there  of  all  pu 
except  calves — that  means  cows,  yearlings,  and  steers,  even^l 
except  calves.  But  there  had  been  300,000  calves.  Of  the  4iXi^ 
cattle  that  were  marketed  that  were  not  calves,  part  of  them  i 
went  through  the  market  to  outside  buyers.  But  the  300,000  «aI' 
all  went  to  slaughter,  and  that  is  100,000  more  than'  last  year,  v'- 
was  also  a  calf-killing  year. 
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In  two  years'  time;  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  have  to  import 
beef,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  This  country 
will  never  be  an  exporter  of  beef  a^ain;  it  is  only  exported  to-day  be- 
:anse  the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  limited,  because  of  the  financial 
jituation.  JBut  we  will  not  export  beef  any  more  after  things  become 
lormal,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  import  a  great  deal  oi  it,  and  it 
s  not  coming  to  the  consumer  any  cheaper. 

If  you  destroy  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country  you  are  at  the 
nercy  of  the  foreigner,  and  eventually  the  consumer  will  pay  the 
dee.  He  may  get  a  little  temporary  relief,  but  it  will  not  be  perma- 
lent. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  record  myself — I  have  done  it  pubUcly  in 
ay  home  State — ^before  you  as  for  a  protective  tariff,  not  only  raw 
aaterials,  but  on  finished  products  and  for  every  basic  industry. 
Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Armstrong,  if  I  understand  you,  you  mean 
0  say  to  the  committee  that  in  your  judgment  the  price  of  beef  in 
his  country  is  fixed  by  the  packers  ? 
Mr.  Abmstrono.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  price  of  li>o  dtock  is  fixed  by  the 
ackers  ? 

Mr.  Aamstbong.  Let  me  qualify  that:  The  price  of  beef  is  not 
holly  fixed  by  the  packers,  gentlemen.  In  my  opinion  the  packers 
lould  be  required  to  do  th^  retailing.  The  price  of  beef  is  fixed  to  a 
?ry  large  extent  by  the  retailers. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I 
n  talking  of  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Abmstbono.  The  finished  beef  price  is  largely  fixed  by  the 
tailer.    The  retailer  is  undoubtedly  doing  more  profiteering. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  packer  can  practically  pay  what  he  pleases 
rlive  stock|  and  he  sells  the  manufactured  product. 
Mr.  AaMSTBONO.  He  sells  it  wholesale;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  Would  that  situation  that  you  have  referred 
be  changed  if  we  should  build  a  wall  around  this  country  and  not 
mit  any  beef  to  come  in  at  all  t 

Mr.  Armstbong.  Not  entirely;  that  would  be  only  a  step  in  that 
rection. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  be  true,  do  you  not  think  the  packers 
i^e  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  business  here,  and  that  it  might 
sid  to  break  that  monopoly  if  you  would  let  them  have  some  little 
inpetition  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  not  any  competition 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  question  to  my  mind, 
t  way  you  put  it^  of  competition  between  the  outside  and  the  pro- 
cer  of  live  stock  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  question  of  competition 
«n  the  outside  with  the  packers.  Would  you  want  to  turn  the 
irket  over  to  them  ? 

Senator  La  Follestte.  The  packer  is  the  outside  competitor,  is 
not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  going  to  say  there  is  not  any  competition 
on  the  outside. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  is  true  that  the  packers  own  all  the  meat 
tie  world,  there  can  not  be  any.    But  do  they  ? 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  They  do  not  own  the  meat,  bat  the  packers  of 
the  world — =— 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  own  it  all? 

Ikfr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  own  it  all;  they  do  v^ 
own  it  all  in  this  country,  but  they  more  nearly  predominate  in  olhff 
countries,  and  especidlr  the  South  American  coimtries,  than  hsit 

Senator  Simmons.  Tnen,  if  the  packers  have  a  monopoly  here,  asc 
if  the  packers  at  the  same  time  nave  a  monopoly  in  all  the  oti^ 
coimtries  of  the  world  which  grow  stock,  by  reason  of  the  fact  \ix 
they  own  the  packing  plants  uiere,  what  good  can  the  tariff  do  if  i 
situation  of  that  sort  1 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  have  a  limited  supply  of  beef.  The  i«n« 
can  preserve  this  market  here  for  the  Ainerican  people.  I  thrJ 
you  are  going  to  have  regulation  of  the  packers,  ana  do  not  ucoft 
stand  me  to  say  before  tms  committee  that  a  tariff  would  give  aO  'h 
relief  the  cattlemen  need.    They  require  financial  help  alM>. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  not  this  be  the  operation  of  tii* 
They  have  a  monopoly  here.  If  they  have  to  bring  it  in  from  ahn«i 
and  pay  a  little  tax  for  bringing  it  in  from  abroad,  ne  can  simpij  ^ 
that  tax  to  what  he  brings  in  from  abroad  to  what  he  sells  here  v/^ 
out  increasing  the  price  one  particle  for  the  stock  t 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  would  be  the  effect;  yes,  sir.  Of  coct 
if  the  packer  must  pay  the  tax  when  it  comes  in  here,  he  is  ptyia 
that  much  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  And  if  it  does  not  affect  the  price,  the  Goven 
ment  gets  the  tax.  If  you  can  protect  us  ajgainst  the  fellow  wfapji 
producing  cheaper,  the  man  who  is  making  his  beef  at  3  cents,  iy 
can  make  it  cost  more  laid  down  here,  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  p.ii 
up  here.  The  packer  is  not  going  to  indulge  in  the  fooush  thine 
paying  taxes  always,  you  know,  because  it  costs  him  money,  vi,i  > 
IS  going  to  fight  with  some  discretion. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  the  is" 
is  going  to  solve  this  (question.  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  i^ 
the  cattleman  needs  this  protection  and  he  needs  more  than  d 
protection.  This  is  but  a  step  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  Ka 
considered.  If  you  do  not  want  this  industry  to  perish  you  b*^ 
got  to  regulate  the  packer — and  I  am  in  favor  oi  regulatini;  « 
industry  and  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership — ^you  b^ 
either  got  to  inquire  into  the  cost  and  provide  some  methods  of  p^  ^ 
us  a  living  price  or  you  have  got  to  valorize  the  industry  as  thc}^ 
in  Brazil  and  other  countries,  and  as  advocated  by  Secretary  Mpre»::! 
or 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  I  agree  with  you  entirely  K»«»^ ' 
at  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  revenues^    The  piirkt^r^ 
they  control  this  market,  can  control  all  the  markets  of  the  *•'• 
If  you  put  a  tax  on  them,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  crri* 
amoimt  of  money  into  the  Public  Treasury  and  the  people  »*^ 
have  to  pay  that  much  more  for  their  beef.     But.  I  did  not  U!*»>- 
stand  that  you  were  presenting  it  from  the  standpoint  of  rev'-:-' 
I  thought  you  were  presenting  it  from  the  standpoint  of  prot«f ' 
of  that  industry.     Now,  if  you  are  going  to  present  it  from  the  >tft. 
point  of  revenue,  I  should  think  that  uxe  last  thing  possible  tiu> 
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u^ht  to  impose  a  tax  on  for  revenues  would  be  a  thing  that  is 
niversally  consumed  as  a  fogd  product  by  the  people.  So,  I  would 
ot  be  disposed  sympathetically  to  look  at  it  irom  the  standpoint 
F  revenue. 

I  want  to  get  just  a  little  detailed  information:  Will  you  name  the 
)uu tries  from  which  beef  is  imported  into  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  the  larger  volume  of  beef  comes  from 
le  Argentine. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  packers,  you  say,  control  the  situation 
lere? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  packers  have  the  principal  plants  there. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  powerful  the 
kckers  are, 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well,  my  information  is,  Senator,  that  the  three 
J  packers  have  20  or  21  plants  in  South  ALinerica.     My  information 

•mes  from  a  packing  house  ofiicial.     If  that  is  true 

Stmator  Simmons  (mterposing) .  And  that  gives  them  control  of 

e  beef  markets 

Mr.  Armstrong  (interposing) .  And  there  are  no  other  plants  of 
U'^equence  in  South  America  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Go  now  to  the  next  country. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Ajid  that  gives  control  to  them  of  the  frozen 
rf  industry  of  that  country. 
Senator  Simmons.  Go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  well  informed  on  these 
biects,  but  I  know  the  packers  have  plants  in  Australia  and  New 
aland.  There  is  not  a  meat-producing  country  in  the  world  that 
odnces  a  large  amount  of  meat  that  i  dare  say  that  the  packers 
^e  not  plants. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  in  that  situation,  in  your  judgment,  the 
ckers  are  in  no  danger  from  competition  from  the  outside  ? 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Tney  compete  with  themselves  alone. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  they  control  this  market  absolutely? 
Ilr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  every  other  market  ? 
Mt.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  refer  to  the  American  packers  when 
ti  say  they  have  plants  all  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  packers.  Gentle- 
st, let  me  say  this  again,  that  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  packers. 
07  are  my  personal  friends.  I  have  been  associated  witn  them, 
i  they  do  not  regard  me  as  tmfriendly.  But  they  have  got  too 
ich  power,  and  that  power  ought  to  be  curtailed,  and  this  is  but  a 
p  in  that  direction. 

senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Armstrong,  you  have  touched  upon  the  ques- 
n  in  the  proper  place,  when  you  said  that  as  far  as  the  consumer  is 
Kcemed  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  charges  the  exorbitant  prices. 
Ux.  Armstrong.  That  is  my  understanding.  My  understanding 
this  time  is  that  the  packers'  wholesale  prices  are  now  reasonable; 
^t  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  is  doing  the  profiteering. 
Jcnator  Smoot.  When  the  packers  were  paying  $9  to  $10  for  lamb, 
i  now  they  axe  paying  S2  or  $3,  lamb  chops  are  just  as  high  to-day 
the  consumer  as  tney  were  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  We  have  got  too  many  retail  establishment*. 
The  packer  has  his  cold-storage  plants,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  economy  that  he  do  the'retailing,  and  that  he  should 
be  regulated,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  profit  for 
his  service,  and  that  the  producer  be  allowed  to  receive  a  reason- 
able profit,  and  I  think  that  that  is  really  the  final  solution  of  iht 
problem. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  put  all  of  the  little  butcher  shops 
in  the  little  villages  all  over  the  country  out  of  business  and  put  that 
business  into  the  hands  of  the  packers) 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  you  would  get  better  service  if  you  did 
that;  you  would  get  better  meat  and  get  it  in  the  long  run  at  a  monf 
reasonable  price. 

Senator  McCumber.-  What  would  you  have  him  do  as  a  business- 
send  him  into  the  stock  raising,  then  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Of  course,  it  might  be  best  for  him  to  do  th* 
stock  raising,  too.  But  he  would  not  want  to  go  that  far,  and  rem 
could  not  get  him  that  far.  But  the  packer  has  the  instnunentali^ 
for  handling  the  beef  from  the  hoof  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  true  of  every  great  monopoly  in  t^ 
United  States.    If  they  could  be  the  producer  and  the  retailer,  U 
the  American  pubUc  could  have  its  meat  cheaperi  so  far  as  profits  til 
concerned.     But  what  would  the  balance  of  we  American  people  *^ 
doing  if  they  allow  a  few  monopolies  to  be  the  entire  producers; 
if  it  would  apply  to  the  meat  business,  would  it  not  apply  to  e^ 
other  character  of  business ! 

Mr.  Armstronq.  We  have  got  the  monopolies,  and  we  have 
trying  to  break  up  monopolies  here  for  a  number  of  years  in^i 
tually .    We  had  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  here 
regulate  them.     We  are  not  going  to  break  them  up. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  intei 
the  witness,  but  while  this  is  very  interesting  I  am  reminded  that 
are  here  to  make  a  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  no  more  regulate  the  retailers  than 
can  the  packers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.    You  stated  that  so 
as  the  wholesale  price  is  concerned  that  the  packer  is  chaii^ng  nt 
sonably  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  my  imderstanding;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  at  the  present  the  price  that  he  paij 
the  producer  of  beef  is  not  imreasonabie,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producUoi 

Senator  La  Follette.  At  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  At  the  present  time  he  is  taking  his  exctff 
sive  profit  out  of  the  producer  of  beef  instead  of  taking  it  oat  of  hi 
wholesale  price  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  is  making  an  excessti 
profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  is  taking  his  excessive  profit  out  of  the  pif^ 
ducer  and  giving  the  retailer  an  opportunity  to  get  his  excaw^ 
profit  in  another  way  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 
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TAUOW. 

[Paragraph  701.] 

ATEMBKT  OF  FLOYD  H.  BABKES,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  BEFBE- 
(ENTINQ  LATTNDBT  SOAP  HANtJFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  T7NITED 
ITATE8. 

Mr.  Babnes.  My  address  is  Cincinnati,  instead  of  Washington, 
C,  as  printed  in  the  schedule.  I  am  connected  with  the  Procter  & 
imble  Co.,  of  CSincinnati,  Ohio,  and  represent  the  Soap  Makers' 
Bociation  on  tariff  questions.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  to 
ragraph  701,  namely,  tallow. 

T^ow  represents  one  of  the  principal  basic  raw  materials  of  soap, 
d  to-day  is  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  raw  materials.  We 
e  asking  that  tallow  remam  on  the  free  list. 

About  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  laundry  soap  sold  in  the  United 
ates  are  tallow  soaps.  These  soaps  divide  into  two  natural  groups — 
lite  laundry  soaps  and  yellow  laundry  soaps,  which  are  so-called 
Kin  soaps. 

In  1913  the  price  of  white  laundry  soap  was  6.4  cents  per  poimd. 
put  it  on  a  pound  basis,  for  the  reason  that  the  bars  vary  m  size, 
le  peak  of  the  high  prices  carried  this  soap  to  a  price  of  12^  cente 
irpoimd.  To-day  tnat  soap  is  selling  at  7J  cents  per  poimd. 
\elIow  laundry  soap  whicn  in  1913  sold  at  5^  cents  per  pound, 
id  at  the  peak  of  pnces  was  selling  at  10  cents  per  pound,  to-day 
celling  at  6  cents  per  poimd.  The  difference  between  the  1913  and 
»  1920  prices  represent  to  a  very  large  extent  the  increased  cost  of 
ansportation  of  raw  materials;  the  balance  represents  higher  costs 
1  raw  materials  and  higher  labor  costs.  The  soap  makers  of  this 
i^try  have  been  benmng  their  efforts  in  recent  months  toward 
itting  the  price  of  soap  down  to  the  price  unit  which  is  popular  with 
kepublic  at  large,  ana  that  is  a  5-cent  bar  of  soap. 
We  iSnd  in  this  proposed  tariff,  however,  that  all  of  our  principal 
^w  materials^  such  as  oils  and  fats,  are  being  put  on  a  dutiable  basis, 
heneas  Uiey  have  always  been  duty  free.  Tallow  and  oils  represent 
tleast  50  per  cent  of  our  raw  materials.  This  means,  as  we  explained 
t  a  previous  hearing,  that  we  are  facing  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
>ap  which  will  approximate  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  present  selling 
rice.  It  means  also  that  the  duty  which  is  being  assessed  on  tallow 
ad  other  commodities  in  which  we  are  interested  will  not  be  a  reve- 
re producer.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  tallow.  We  have 
Iways  exported  more  tallow  than  we  have  imported,  with  a  possible 
tc^ption  of  the  two  war  years  when  tallow  came  into  the  United 
tates  freely  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  principally  due  to  a 
ttirable  smpping  condition  which  prevented  the  tallow  from  going 
^England.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  revenue  producer,  because 
lie  importation  is  practically  prohibited. 

It  is  not  going  to  benefit  tne  cattle  grower.  Only  about  one-third 
i  the  tallow  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  packing  houses  from 
06  killing  of  the  stock.  The  other  two  thirds  is  produced  from  the 
^dered  stock,  the  so-called  butcher's  scrap,  and  restaurant  scraps 
rhich  is  collected  by  renderers  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the 
^ow  rendered  out  of  it.  So  that  as  far  as  helping  the  cattle  grower, 
t  means  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  average  steer  will 
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produce  only  from  7  to  9  pounds  of  inedible  tallow,  which  at  a  half 
cent  a  pound  means  a  matter  of  3^  cents.  It  is  entirely  too  small  t? 
be  passed  back  to  the  man  who  is  raising  the  cattle. 

Senator  Watson.  What  was  your  statement  made  about  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  imports  and  exports  of  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  I  said  that  the  exports  of  tallow  have  always  exceedei 
the  imports,  with  the  exception  of  two  years. 

Senator  Watson.  What  two  years  were  those  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  1918  to  1919. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  calendar  years  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Those  were  calendar  years;  yes,  sir.  The  reason  te 
that  is  this :  It  is  simply  a  trading  proposition.  There  are  times  wiia 
the  tallow  producers  and  renderers  of  this  country  have  a  betta 
market  in  Europe,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and  rightly  so 
There  are  other  tiAies  when  the  price  of  t^ow  in  ^uth  A£eri»« 
in  other  coimtries  is  on  a  buying  basis^  so  far  as  the  United  Stata  a 
concerned,  and  at  those  times  the  soap  makers  take  advantaged 
those  market  conditions,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  have  an  export* 
tion  of  tallow,  and  that  we  also  have  an  importation  of  tallow. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  rendering  business  in  the  hands  of  a  f^ 
people  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  pretty  largely  controlled  by  the  Chicago  packea 

Senator  Walsh.  And  tney  have  agents  all  over  the  country  W 
visit  the  butcher  markets  ?  '  J 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir.  They  collect  the  scraps  from  the  hnuM 
shops  and  restaurants. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  have  it  shipped  to  a  central  point  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  And  have  it  shipped  to  central  rendering  points.  ! 
is  a  very  la^e  business^  as  far  as  those  concerns  are  concerned. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  not  owned  directly  by  the  packers  bi 
by  subsidiary  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Tney   are   all   subsidiary   corporations.     The 
manufacturer  is  in  the  unfortunate  condition  to-day  under 
tariff  program  of  practically  losing  all  of  his  principal  raw  matei 
and  aU  of  the  work  we  have  done  for  the  last  30  years  in  the  devdo 
of  our  supply  of  raw  materials  in  these  far  countries  is  abeolu 
being  tor£  ^own. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  use  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soaf 
during  the  operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  ?  i 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  was  practically  no  tallow  came  in.  We  ii!^ 
what  we  could  buy  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  The  tariff  was  just  the  same  as  here  provid«l 
half  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  was  no  tallow  came  in,  except  in  small  qu^ 
tities;  the  duty  was  prohibitive;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  tM 
nue  averaged  only  about  $3,500  a  year  under  that  tariff.  So  thai  I 
was  practically  nothing. 

In  our  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmitteo  of  the  H<ii 
we  unfortunately  came  in  at  the  very  end  of  the  day,  and  were  «• 
given  a  very  few  minutes.  Our  briefs  were  filed,  and  the  sub 
mittee  that  gave  careful  consideration  to  these  briefs  on  oils  and '« 
recommended  to  the  full  committee  that  they  remain  on  the  free  'j 
But  they  were  overruled,  as  the  bill  indicates,  and  we  are  asking  th 
as  far  as  the  soap  trade  is  concerned,  our  raw  materials  be  left  on 
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m\e  basis  as  they  have  practically  always  been,  and  that  is  on  the 
reo  list. 

Senator  Watson.  The  imports  of  tallow  for  1921  were  1,762,000 
ounds.  Did  that  all  go  into  the  manufacture  of  soap  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  I  would  say  that  practically  all  of  the  tallow  that  is 
nported  is  nonedible  tallow  and  therefore  used  for  soap. 
Senator  Watson.  Suppose  that  we  excluded  it  absolutely;  would 
bat  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  your  soap  ?  Have  you  not 
ther  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  is  nothing  going  to  interfere,  Senator,  with  the 
(anufactiu-e  of  soap.  We  are  going  to  manufacture  soap  just  the 
ime  as  we  have  always  done,  but  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more 
)t  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  of  a  pound  of  laundry  soap 
1  represented  in  the  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Tallow  represents  25  per  cent  of  all  the  raw  materials 
lat  go  into  soap. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  That  would  be  one-fourth  pound.     If  you 
dded  the  tarWQf  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  a  poimd  of 
>ap  that  would  be  charged  to  the  consmner. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  other  fats  do  you  put  into  soap  besides 
Jlow? 

Mr.  Barnes.  All  of  the  vegetable  and  fish  oils.  There  is  an  ex- 
msive  development  in  this  country  of  the  hydrogenation  of  fats, 
icluding soya-bean  oil  and  coconut  oil;  but  they  are  all  in  this  tariff 
roposition,  so  that  the  soap  maker  is  in  a  very  unfortunate  position. 
Senator  MoCuMBER.  If  tne  tallow  would  add  a  penny  to  every 

Sounds  of  laundry  soap 
Ir.  Barnes  (interposmg) .  It  is  more  than  that,  Senator. 
Senator  McCumber.  At  1  cent  a  poimd  ? 

Mr.  Barn£S.  You  have  no  smaU  units  of  currency  in  this  country, 
ad  when  you  have  a  price  of  6^  cents  means  that  the  soap  is  going 
»  be  sold  on  the  next  largest  unit. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  assume,  however,  that  the  manufacturer 
)ils,  of  course,  to  the  wholesaler,  and  therefore  where  he  does  that 
^  does  take  into  consideration  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  He  may  take  it  into  consideration,  out  his  profit  is 
Bsed  on  that,  and  the  retailer's  profit  is  based  on  that.  It  is  a 
imolative  proposition,  and  when  the  retailer  gets  it,  if  the  price  is 
\  cents,  he  can  not  sell  soap  at  5^  cents,  unless  there  was  some 
istomer  wflling  to  buy  10  bars  of  soap,  and  he  gets  a  unit  price. 
Senator  McCumbbr.  That  is  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Barnbs.  Yes;  but  the  average  consumer  can  not  buy  10  bars 
Tsoap  at  one  time;  he  is  in  no  position  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  when 
B  gets  down  to  the  smaller  unit  of  price,  it  is  a  matter  of  5^  cents, 
te  consumer  pays  6  cents  a  bar  for  it.  That  is  the  practical  working 
tit. 

Senator  Shoot.  If  you  put  less  tallow  in  you  put  more  oil  in  the 
taking  of  your  soap  ? 

Mr.  Barnks.  The  raw  materials  are  interchangeable. 
Senator  Smoot.  Could  you  use  more  tallow  than  the  25  per  cent 
*  make  soap  f 
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Mr.  Babnes.  We  can  use  all  the  tallow  that  is  produced  in  the 
world  in  the  United  States  in  soap  making. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  the  manufacturer, 
if  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  the  cost  by  reason  of  the  UriS 
on  tallow,  can  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  more,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Absolutely.  But  tallow  is  only  one  of  our  itcae 
that  is  affected. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  importation  of  this  tallow  tends  to  serve  m 
competitive  with  the  tallow  produced  by  these  rendering  compania 
who  control  the  whole  output  of  the  Umted  States  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  In  some  respects  it  has  a  leveling  influence,  becacsj 
if  the  renderers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  tallow  they  an 
going  to  hold  it,  and  it  has  that  effect  at  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tallow  is  cheaper  to-day  than  the  oils,  is  it  not< 

Mr.  Babnes.  As  a  general  rule  tallow  is.  Tallow  to-day  is  abooi 
6i  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  a  duty  that  you  manufacturers  csi 
pass  along  without  any  difficulty;  the  duty  retained  upon  tallow  i 
an  added  cost  to  maniifacturers  that  you  can  pass  along  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Absolutely. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  it  is  something  that  falls  upon  tb 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Absolutely;  it  will  mean  15  to  20  per  cent  adraao 
on  common  laundry  soaps  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  By  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Babnes.  By  the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  interest  in  being  here  to  speak  fo 
free  raw  material  solely  one  of  consideration  for  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Babnes.  Absolutely  *  the  cause  of  the  consimier  is  the  cause  ^ 
the  manufacturer.  That  nas  been  the  position  of  the  soap  tnc 
right  straight  through  in  these  tariff  hearings,  because  so  far  as  th 
soap  trade  is  concerned  it  is  not  going  to  make  one  bit  of  differeno 
to  us  in  our  manufacturing  of  soap.  We  are  going  to  continue  t 
make  soap,  but  it  will  "cost  the  consumer  more. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  going  to  make  just  as  much  s<xi 
and  you  make  just  as  much  profit  i 

Mr.  Babnes.  We  hope  we  wiU  make  some  profit.  We  have  o" 
seen  such  a  thing  for  so  long  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  looks  liii 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  have  you  been  during  the  wii 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Babnes.  We  were  aU  right  until  the  war  ended,  and  then- 
Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  were  all  right  until  ii 
war  ended  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Then  the  perpendicular  drop  in  price  came  along,  ^ 
the  soap  trade  has  been  taking  losses  for  two  years. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Has  it  taken  enough  losses  to  balance  tu 
profits  during  those  war  years  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  We  have  lost  it  all. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  protection — ^what  duties  t^ 
you  have  on  soap?  • 

Mr.  Babnes.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  ie«  • 
soap  stand  where  it  was. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Wliere  did  soap  stand  t 
Mr.  Barnes.  That  we  were  not  interested  in  a  duty  on  imported 
3ap;  that  the  soap  makers  in  the  United  States  were  well  able  to 
ike  care  of  themselves. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Notwithstanding 

Mr.  Barnes  (interposing) .  They  increased  it  for  us. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  you  did  not  want  it  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir;  and  then  they  turned  aroimd  and  interfered 
ith  our  whole  relations  in  this  country  on  our  raw  materials. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  think  the  soap  people  wanted  soap  free  if  the 
taterials  were  made  free. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  was  one  of  our  statements;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  La  Follette.  "Do  vou  want  this  increase  on  the  manu- 
ictured  product,  which  has  oeen  put  into  the  Fordney  bill,  if  the 
Qty  upon  tallow  is  to  be  retained  ? 

Mr.  6arne8.  We  care  nothing  about  that.    It  can  leave  soap 
here  it  was  so  far  as  the  soap  trade  is  concerned. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Even  though  the  duty  on  tallow  be  re- 
imed  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  puts  the  soap  trade  at  a  disadvantage,  there  is 
)  question  about  that. 
Senator  La  Follette  .  Just  what  disadvantage  does  that  put  you  to  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  the  simple  reason 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  You  say  you  can  pass  it 
ong  wiUiout  any  difficulty,  and  that  nobody  will  be  hurt  by  it  but 
le  consumer.     You  arouse  my  curiosity  a  bit. 

Mr.  Barnes.  For  this  reason.  Senator 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  We  have  seen  so  much  phi- 

nthropy  in  this  country  in  tne  last  three  or  four  or  five  years  and 

I  mucn  keenness  of  interest  in  the  consimier  that  we  become  a  bit 

leptical. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Our  keenness  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned, 

I  of  course,  to  attain  a  small  unit  of  price,  because  naturally  in  the 

►ap  business,  as  well  as  any  other  business,  when  your  unit  of  price 

small  your  consumption  is  larger  and  we  can  not  attain  that  low 

tit  of  price  if  our  raw  materials  are  taken  off  the  free  list.     It  is 

)t  entirely  philanthropy. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  laundry  soap  do  we  export  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  About  $14,000,000  was  exported,  I  think,  in  the  last 

Mir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  100,000,000  poimds  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  that  is  correct.    I  have  it  in  ihe  brief  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  are  able  to  walk  right  into  the  foreign 

luie  in  a  pretty  lust^  sort  of  a  way  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  wm  lose  it  all  if  our  raw  materials 

«  made  dutiable. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  would  raise  quite  a  lather,  I  should 

link.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  has  taken  us  years  of  effort  to  build  this  export 

isiness  up. 

Senator  Caldbr.  Has  the  witness  testified  how  much  soap  was 

tported  last  year  t 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Barnes.  It  has  been  all  presented,  and  I  have  a  brief  that  I 
would  like  to  offer. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well;  that  will  be  printed  as  part  of 
your  remarks. 

BBIBF  OF  THE  LAXnn>RY  SOAP  MANUFACTirRERS  OF  THE  THflTED  8TATKS. 

A  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  upon  aniiu' 
tallow.  This  duty  would  be  prohibitive  of  imports  and  would,  iJierefore,  >ield  u 
revenue. 

Animal  tallow  is  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariS  of  1913,  paragraph  622. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pouna  was  jplaced  on  uDr» 
While  this  duty  was  in  force  there  were  practically  no  importations,  the  a^en^ 
importations  being  only  750,000  pounds  annually. 

The  tariff  act  of  1905  placed  a  duty  ot  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  animAl  ti» 
low.  While  this  duty  was  in  effect  the  importations  of  taQow  were  even  les  tha 
while  the  dutv  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  operative.  In  1908  the  imporuuua 
were  only  slightly  over  300,000  pounds. 

During  the  entire  eight  years  that  a  duty  was  in  force  on  tallow  importations  tb 
average  revenue  income  was  only  $3,576.70.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  taat  a  taric  d 
animal  tallow  creates  an  effective  embargo  upon  imports  because  the  laundry -sod 
maker  can  not  afford  to  buy  it  with  the  duty  added  to  its  value.  FurUier,  InasmTy'l 
as  imports  decrease  to  negative  volume  under  the  weight  of  a  duty  no  revenue  wotA 
of  consideration  is  resultant  from  such  duty.  The  following  table  ahowa  the  anon 
importations  and  exports  of  tallow  from  1908  to  1920,  inclusive,  together  with  tk 
prevailing  rate  of  duty  in  force: 


Year. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Duty. 


Cent. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


Pounds. 

30i,765 

364,964 

117,464 

794,008 

984,383 

347,837 

880,283 

12,608,519 

3,577,476 

13,086,640 

73,619,524 

51,885,808 

12,096,189 

13,398,885 


Value. 


S23,074 

28,299 

7,081 

61,402 

81,640 

25,595 

70,6ia 

833,549 

233,008 

1,070,750 

0,997,325 

7,444,230 

1,812,093 

1,720,136 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Poundt. 
01,387,507 
53,332,767 


29,370,092 

20,813,154 

30,451,410 

28,254,622 

0,90^006 

a6,W8»7» 

15,338,057 

7,S06,88D 

4,222,057 

38.953,7S3 

17,494,88(7 


VtiJi 


3.a» 


l.as^t 

l.«l' 
1.1* 

2.5ft 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  when  the  duty  was  removed  from  tallov 
1913  that  importations  began  to  enter  the  country  in  fair  volume.    It  wiU  be  lun^ 
noted  that  in  the  13  years  covered  by  the  above  table  that  10  yean  of  the  13  ^^ 
preponderance  of  exports  over  imports,  which  in  most  of  the  years  in  wliich  tht9<K 
dition  obtained  amoimted  to  many  millions. 

With  an  exportable  surplus  of  tallow  in  the  United  States  it  can  readily  be  seen  ik 
there  is  no  need  for  a  duty  upon  tallow  and  no  stronger  reason  oould  be  funiifibf<i  i 
the  retention  of  tallow  upon  the  free  list  as  providea  in  the  act  of  1913. 

The  followizie  table  reveals  the  consumption  of  animal  tallow  by  the  aoap  ib*^ 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  1912, 1914, 1916,  and  1917: 


Year. 


1912 

1014 

1916 

1917 

Average  annual  consumption. 


Poondfl. 


238,666,000 
S7O,7I3'00O 
38Sl,ni.0OO 
382,207;  000 


aQ3,«8B,S00 


3 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  animal  tallow  is  one  of  the  most  important 
uic  raw  materials  iised  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  the  percentage  used  varying 
Qm  27.1  to  30.7  of  all  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  animal  tallow  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  soap 
ftkers  originates  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  for  the  most  part, 
ith  importations  of  less  consequence  from  China.  The  soap  maker,  it  should  be 
noted  out,  is  interested  only  in  inedible  tallow,  the  grade  of  tallow  commonly  used 
r  8r>ap.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  grade  of  tallow  classed  as  edible  as  relates  to 
>me0tic  tallow  or  to  imported  tallow. 

^liile  the  importations  of  animal  tallow  are  not  large  under  normal  conditions,  they 
e.  nevertheless,  important,  first,  in  that  they  contribute  to  the  miscellany  of  fats 
id  oils  which  the  soap  maker  must  constantly  have  available  to  draw  upon  with  the 
»ward  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  without  which  wide  range  of  choice  the  price 
common  soap  would  fluctuate  up  and  down  the  price  scale  in  place  of  remaining 
meet  constantly  a  fixed  entity.  Under  previous  tariff  acts  in  whicn  his  raw  materials 
ive  entered  free  of  duty,  the  soap  maker,  with  the  stocks  of  the  world  to  draw  from, 
B  been  able  to  change  nis  formula  as  one  oil  or  fat  ascended  in  price  to  a  height 
fyood  which  the  soap  maker  could  reach  to  another  oil  or  fat  less  expensive,  thereby 
libling  the  soap  maker  to  hold  the  price  of  a  bar  of  soap  at  a  low  level.  Following 
It  this  line  of  procedure  the  soap  maker,  when  the  price  of  tallow  goes  beyond  his 
Kb,  is  not  forced  to  change  his  formula,  but  merely  switches  to  South  American 
Uow.  He  may  buy  only  sparingly,  but  oy  this  respite  he  is  able  to  hold  the  price 
Ot^mmon  soap  at  a  constant  level. 

W»»  come,  therefore,  to  the  second  benefit  resultant  from  free  animal  tallow  which 
t}m  the  importations  exercise  a  price  levelii^  influence  preventing  the  upbuilding 
artificial  domestic  prices,  a  benefit  which  directly  redounds  to  the  public  good  as 
'^  price  of  soap  thus  remains  at  a  constant  low  level. 

Tnat  the  soap  maker  does  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  savings  which  he  effects  in 
9^  purchase  of  his  raw  matenals  is  undeniably  manifested  in  the  constantly  low  price 
common  soap.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  adjudged  that  the  soap  maker  is  of  more 
liknthropic  turn  of  mind  than  other  business  men,  for  as  a  point  of  fact  the  laundry- 
ip  business  is  of  such  highly  competitive  nature  that  ewery  manufacturer  is  com- 
ile<i  to  sell  the  consumer  the  lowest  possible  priced  soap  consistent  with  the  quality  ' 
d  size  of  the  cake  if  he  expects  to  retain  or  increase  his  business.  In  tlie  nighly 
Bpetitive  laundry-soap  fiela,  therefore,  the  only  factor  which  can  increase  the  price 
soap  throughout  the  United  States  is  the  marked  increase  of  the  price  of  soap  makers' 
w  materia.  So  long  as  the  soap  maker  can,  by  the  exercise  oi  the  greatest  agility, 
itch  from  one  oil  or  fat  to  anotner  the  price  of  soap  stays  down  and  the  length  of 
ne  which  the  price  stays  down  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  choice  which  the  soap 
^ker  possesses  m  drawing  upon  the  wide  world  supply  of  raw  materials.  Limit  his 
iilitv  to  do  this,  however,  and  force  him  to  make  soap  from  high-priced  edible  oils 
id  the  price  of  laundrjr  soap  will  no  longer  remain  a  synonym  of  cheapness. 
The  widespread  distnbution  of  soap  factories  throughout  Uie  United  States  and  the 
niptrativery  large  number  of  these  factories  make  for  the  most  active  competition.  • 
)ere  are  and  can  be  no  territorial  divisions  of  markets  in  the  soap  business  and  no 
lulation  of  volume  of  business  or  prices  among  the  371  soap  makers  of  the  United 
itra  distributed  as  they  are  from  Maine  to  Califomia. 

We  give  herewith  report  from  the  1914  "Census  of  Manufacturers"  showing  total 
imber  of  soap  makers  m  the  United  States  and  their  location: 


wYork 65 

Unoifl 27 

?▼  Jersey 16 

Qosylvania 60 

bwuri 9 

liio 30 

iRacbusetts 24 

kiiaoa 12 

liiforma 25 

ccnosin 11 

bofie  Island 11 

f*a 8 

biM»sota 6 

ichi^an 11 


Maryland 3 

Connecticut 12 

Greorgia 2 

Kentucky 3 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 8 

Nebraska 2 

Kansas 6 

Oregon 3 

Wasnington 2 

All  other  States 22 

Total 371 
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A  TARIFF  ON  ANIMAL  TALLOW  WOULD  NOT  BBNBFIT  THB  FARMBR. 


There  are  two  grades  of  tallow  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  first  of  ihasi 
grades  is  edible  tallow  and  naturally  commands  the  highest  price.  In  thv  ende 
( f  tallow  the  soap  maker  has  no  interest  as  he  can  not  compete  with  the  manulactUTfi 
of  edible  products.  The  second  grade  of  tallow  is  the  inedible  tallow  of  which  tl/ 
soap  maker  uses  practically  the  entire  production  of  the  country  with  the  excepts  i 
of  the  exports  and  small  quantities  used  for  stuffing  leather,  in  lubricating  grk^ 
and  similar  technical  usages. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  total  production  and  consumption  of  tallov,  td 
ible  and  inedible,  during  recent  years,  together  with  imports  and  exports  duna 
these  years: 


Year. 

m 

Prodaction. 

Consump- 
tion. 

1914 

370,586,000 
411,295,000 
428,493,000 
422,013,000 
450,820,000 
472,846,000 
300,344,000 

366,294,000 
374,143,000 
411,246,000 
481,060,000 
541,714,000 
449,748,000 
284,433,000 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports.         Export 


12,600,000 
3,577,000 
13,087,000 
73,620,000 
51,880,000 
12,096,000 
14,935,000 


The  average  annual  consumption  of  tallow,  both  edible  and  inedible,  afidiown^ 
the  above  table  is  slightly  over  400,000,000  pounds  annually. 

From  table  two  of  this  brief  it  will  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  tallow  by  d 
soap  industry  averages  about  300,000,000  pounds  annually.  TniB  ia  inedible  talb 
only,  the  balance  of  the  tallow  shown  as  consumed  going  into  edible  products. 

^y  comparing  consumption  in  the  soap  industry  witn  total  tallow  coDWimpticci 
the  IJnitea  States  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soap  maker  uses  three-fourths  of  ^  the  ttik 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  soap  maker  can  afford  to  use  ioi 
inedible  tallow  it  can  be  said  inferentially  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  uik 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  inedible  tallow.  We  stress  this  point  bec&u» } 
desire  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  ^«i«ta1  tailor 
relation  to  tariffs  that  the  soap  maker  is  primarily  concerned  and  will  be  the  db 
sufferer  from  the  effects  of  a  duty.  Likewise  the  soap  maker  is  about  the  only  mAS 
facturer  who  has  any  important  desire  or  need  to  import  tallow,  as  the  imports  of  UUi 
for  purposes  other  than  soap  making  are  negligible. 

Inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  former  years  when  tariffs  on  tallow  were  in  e& 
proves  that  a  duty  on  tallow  is  nonproductive  of  revenue  owing  to  the  soap  inaka 
inability  to  buy  the  tallow  to  the  vsuue  of  which  a  duty  has  been  added,  we  will  o 
examine  into  the  element  of  protection  to  American  products  involved  in  an  tm^ 
levy  upon  tallow. 

The  foUowiag  table  from  Bulletin  769  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ai 
culture  reveals  the  production  of  edible  and  inedible  tallow  by  the  pac^dng  hour^ 
the  United  States: 

Tailow  production^  edihle  and  inedible. 


Calendar  year:  pound. 

1918 304,«^l.C 

1919 251,Si4.i 

1920 263,^>'' 


Calendar  year:  Pounds. 

1912 202,946,000 

1914 227,339,000 

1916 275,511,000 

1917 268,825,000 

Of  the  above  production  of  tallow  we  will  again  point  out  that  the  soap  bb) 
is  interested  in  only  the  inedible  grade  of  tallow. 

The  yield  of  inedible  tallow  per  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  S'^ 
is  about  7  or  8  poimds.  The  former  figure  was  included  in  the  testimony  of  the  |H»i  V 
at  Chicago  and  is  therefore  probably  more  nearly  accurate.  The  8laiu(ht«hw 
cattle  under  Government  inspection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  hvmi 
to  1920,  inclusive,  are  given  in  the  table  below  along  with  the  estiniated  yi«K* 
inedible  tallow  which  would  be  produced  therefrom  on  the  basds  of  7  pouQ^i* 
inedible  tallow  from  each  head  of  beef  live  stock. 
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laUk  9laughtmng$  under  Oovemment  inspection  and  estimated  yield  of  inedible  tallow 

therefrom. 


Tear. 


m 
m 
u 


Oattle 
slaaghtered. 


7,781,030 
7,532,005 
7,155,816 
fl,  724, 117 
6,064,402 


Estimated 

Inedible 

tallow 

produced. 


Pounds. 

54,467,210 

52,724,035 

50,000,712 

47,068,819 

48,748,814 


Year. 


1916 
1017 
1018 
1910 
1020 


Cattle 
slanghtered. 


7,404,288 

0,200,480 

10,038,287 

11,241,710 

0,700,710 


Estimated 

inedible 

tallow 

produced. 


Pounds. 
51,830,016 
65,006,423 
76,568,000 
78,602,038 
67,068,033 


It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  years'  slaughterings  of  cattle  as 
nrhed  in  1919  the  production  of  inedible  tallow  by  packing  houses  was  78,692,033 
i^imds.  The  greater  part  of  the  inedible  tallow  produced  in  the  United  States  is  the 
rwiurt  of  tallow  renderers  who  accumulate  the  scraps  from  butcker  shops,  restaurants, 
IT.,  and  in  which  the  farmer  has  not  the  slightest  concern.  The  figure  78,692,033 
ipresents  the  maximum  amount  of  tallow  which  could  be  influenced  by  the  proposed 
\y  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  animal  tallow  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  the  basis  of 
hirh  influence  the  American  farmer  or  the  packer  could  benefit.  The  price  of  edible 
Uow  will  not  be  influenced  because  the  inedible  grade  is  ^e  only  grade  on  which 
flinty  will  be  operative  as  previously  explained. 

The  %ure  78,692,033  pounds  does  not  represent  all  the  inedible  tallow  consumed  by 
le  laundry-soap  maker  but  it  is  all  that  can  come  from  the  packing  houses  and  there- 
re  ali  that  concerns  the  American  farmer.  Let  us  see  then  how  much  the  American 
rmer  can  benefit  by  the  assessing  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  soap  makers' 
Uow. 

The  yield  of  inedible  tallow  from  each  900  to  1,000  pound  steer  sent  to  market  by 
e farmer,  it  has  been  stated,  is  7  pounds.  One-half  cent  per  pound  increase  in  price 
I  the  7-pouDd  inedible  tallow  yield  from  the  900  to  1,000  pound  steer  would 
volve  the  tremendously  important  sum  of  3^  cents.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  an 
{tunent  that  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  tallow  would  raise  the  price  of 
edible  tallow  an  equivalent  amount  tne  increase  in  value  on  an  entire  carload  of 
iera  would  not  equal  75  cents. 

It  IS  necesfluy  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times  in  connection  with  our  discussion 
a  duty  on  animal  tallow  that  this  duty  will  be  operative  only  on  ^e  inedible  grade, 
this  IS  the  onlv  grade  imported. 

Returning  to  the  3}  cents,  while  this  would  be  a  very  small  increased  return  on  the 
rraitA  of  a  1.000  pound  steer,  it  should  be  stated  that  even  this  insignificant  increase 
^*a]ue  would  not  result  from  the  placing  of  a  dut^  upon  animal  tallow,  because  the 
^)  maker  would  not  be  able  to  purchase  tallow  if  the  price  were  raised  and  would 
tee  using  it,  depending  upon  supplie?  of  other  oils  ana  fats  for  his  raw  materials. 
!  ve  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  soap  maker  can  not  pay  high  prices  for  his  raw 
iUimJa  and  make  low-priced  soap.  If  the  price  of  one  raw  material  becomes  unduly 
Eh  he  must  change  his  formula  and  use  other  raw  materials.  If  tallow  becomes 
^  in  price  the  soap  maker  must  then  make  his  choice  from  the  next  most  suitable 
r  material. 

In  former  days  when  tallow  was  assessed  a  duty  it  was  probably  considered  as  a 
>te('tive  measure  to  a  ^eat  many  small  packing  houses  scattered  over  the  United 
^.  Since  the  combining  of  such  plants  into  large  packing-house  organizations 
^  imdeinRtood  that  such  protection  has  not  been  needed.  According  to  the  Federal 
ide  Commission  report  of  1919  on  the  meat-packing  industry  82.2  per  cent  of  all 
icr-tate  slaughter  of  cattle  was  by  five  packing  houses  and  their  subsidiary  and 
iisated  companies.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  five  packing  organizations 
^uce  85  per  cent  of  the  packing-house  output  of  inedible  tallow  of  the  United 


»08ED  DUTT   ON  TALLOW  18  VIRTUALLY  PROHIBITIVE  ON  BASIS  OP  NORMAL  VALUE. 

rhe  nrice  of  inedible  tallow  in  1914  and  1915  before  the  strain  of  filling  European 
coandji  for  glycerin  and  all  fats  and  oils  began  to  be  felt  averaged  6.36  and  6.33 
»t»,  respectively. 

rhe  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  price  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
•1  {or  the  two  most  important  grades  of  inedible  tallow  used  by  soap  makers  in  the 
fetem  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Market  prices  on  inedible  tallow,  1921, 
[Per  hundred  pounds.] 


City  special  tallow. 
Prime  city  tallow. . 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

16.15 
5.33 

$5.61 
4.60 

S5.09 
4.10 

S5.00 
4.00 

I&22 
4.00 

Jmift     H^, 


3.S4       1- 


The  above  market  pjrices  ma^  be  said  to  be  those  which  mil  be  a  part  of  a  Donai 
price  range  such  as  will  prevail  in  years  to  come.  It  can  readily  be  seen  therefci 
that  with  market  prices  for  domestic  inedible  tallow  ranging  from  3}  cents  per  poua 
to  6}  cents  per  poimd  that  an  import  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  or  from  14 1 
.8  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  prove  an  effective  barrier  to  imports,  particularly  *i 
inedible  tallow  the  ratio  of  interchangeability  of  which  witn  the  general  nio  i 
animal  and  v^table  oils  and  fats  is  high  when  considered  in  relation  to  soajp  m^^ 
With  an  inhibition  of  imports  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  revenue  yield  v<nl 
be  negligible. 

If  corroborative  evidence  is  needed  for  our  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  duty  ^ 
one-half  ce^t  per  pound  on  tallow  would  be  virtually  prohibitive  of  exports  u 
theroforo  essentially  nonrovenue  producing,  reference  need  only  be  made  to  th^^  m 
table  of  this  brief,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  when  tJie  one-hadf  cent  per  pooa 
duty  on  tallow  was  in  effect  between  1909  and  1913  the  yearly  importationB  of  tal>' 
dried  up  to  the  faintest  trickle,  averaging  less  than  745,000  xxmnds  annually,  and  th 
at  a  time  when  relatively  the  same  scale  of  market  prices  prevailed  as  to-day. 

The  laundry-soap  maker  in  asking  that  animal  tallow  be  retained  on  the  fiie 
has  in  mind  fundamentally  the  necessity  for  the  needs  of  his  business  of  a  flei 
supply  of  raw  materials.    The  addition  of  a  duty  on  animal  tiJlow  will  merely 
crease  the  number  of  imported  raw  materials  upon  which  he  can  draw  by  one.   1 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  effect  of  a  duty  upon  tallow  in  the  two  tariff  k 
prior  to  1913. 

The  soap  maker  would  not  be  foreed  to  pay  more  for  domestic  tallow  were  a  dfi 
to  be  placed  upon  imported  tallow  because  of  the  wide  interchaneeability  of  'vck 
fats  and  the  several  animal  and  vegetable  oils  with  tallow.  If  tBllow  increued 
price  to  a  point  beyond  which  the  soap  maker  could  afford  to  pay  he  moat  peH^ 
use  other  raw  materials,  and  thus  the  domestic  consumption  of  animal  tailor 
decreased. 


A   DtlPY  O^   AVIM.\L  TALLOW   ACTS  TO   DECREASE   DOMESTIC  CO^SUMPnOS 

In  1912,  with  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  effect  on  animal  tallow,  th*'  ^ 
maker  used  238,685,000  pounds  of  animal  tallow;  in  1917,  with  no  duty  in  for* 
used  362,297,000  pounds  of  animal  tallow,  an  increase  in  consumption  of  123,*il:'' 
pounds,  or  51  per  cent. 

The  total  exports  of  animal  tallow  from  the  United  States  for  the  six  yearp  pre^  **\» 
1914,  when  there  was  a  tariff  in  effect  on  animal  tallow,  were  approximately  270.rt'*'.'^ 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  45,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  total  expoits  lor  il** 
years  following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  were  approximately  104,000,000  poon*i* 
an  average  of  17,000,000  poimds  annually.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  il^* 
that  under  the  stimulus  of  false  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  animal  tallow  under  the  t* 
existing  barrier  of  a  tariff  the  holders  thereof  kept  their  product  out  of  the  chans^ 
domestic  consumption^  because  the  soap  makers  could  not  afford  to  buy  a?  h€»  * 
forcing  larger  quantities  of  it  into  export  channels  probably  at  smaller  prolit  't 
could  nave  been  obtained  in  the  domestic  market  had  same  been  nroperly  enrouiw 

The  price-leveling  influence  of  the  small  amounts  of  importea  tallow  which 
into  the  United  States  is  as  much  in  favor  of  the  doxnestic  tallow  producer  ^  v 
liie  favor  of  the  soap  maker.  It  prevents  the  establishment  of  artificial  price*  . 
domestic  tallow,  which  may  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  but  are  abeolutely  •!< 
of  solid  benefit  to  those  who  endeavor  to  maintain  them,  because  when  the  aftit '  ^ 
high  price  is  established  the  soap  maker  ceases  to  buy  owin^  to  his  ability  to  il««*  >  ^ 
raw  materials,  and  tallow  which  might  thereby  have  gone  into  consumption  rbnbJ 
unconsumed.  Leave  the  market  for  tallow  open  to  the  tmre^tricted  operadao  <i ' 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  tallow  will  he  Iiui^ 
increased. 
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We  maintain  that  the  foregoing  observation  applies  to  all  animal  and  r^etable  oils 
nd  fats.  Because  of  the  intercnangeabiUty  of  these  oils  and  fats  a  duty  upon  im- 
oned  oils  and  fats  which  are  alleged  to  compete  with  domestic  oils  and  fats  would 
ijiire  the  domestic  product  infinitely  more  tnan  it  will  do  it  good  through  the  auto- 
aric  damper  placed  upon  consumption.  Even  if  high  prices  were  artificially  created 
I  the  markets  for  any  domestic  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  fat,  their  creation  would 
itomatically  create  a  vacuum  of  nonusage  resultant  not  of  profit  to  the  domestic  pro- 
irer  who  supposedly  profits  by  them  but  of  decreased  consimiption  of  his  proouct 
id  of  lasting  injiury  to  his  industry. 

The  soap  maker  asks  that  animal  tallow  be  retained  on  the  free  list  not  because  he  is 
ncfd  to  use  it  but  because  the  imposition  of  a  duty  will  interfere  witih  the  well- 
dered  conduct  of  his  business,  because  the  duty  will  be  productive  only  of  annoyance 
the  soap  inaker  and  nonproductive  of  customs  revenue  or  of  benefit  to  the  farmer, 
f  packer,  or  other  domestic  producer. 

Paragraph  498,  free  list,  act  of  1913,  *' Greases,  fats,  and  oils  (excepting  fish  oils)  not 
mU*B,]]y  compounded  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  soap  making.'^  Because  of 
f  fact  that  there  are  certain  nondescript  soap  makers'  raw  materials  which  have  no 
Unite  classification  and  which  are  of  importance  in  the  aggre^te  it  is  respectfully 
|uftsted  of  the  committee  that  such  a  paragraph  be  included  in  the  pending  tariff 
wnire. 

[.aundry-soap  manufactiu-era  of  the  United  States:  F.  M.  Barnes,  Procter  &  Gam- 
Mo.;  Russell  Colgate,  Colgate  &  Co.;  F.  R.  Collinewood,  Fels  &  Co.;  Louis  H. 
iltkf,  \Vm.  Waltke  &  Co.;  N.  N.  Dalton,  Peet  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co. 

S(^nator  La  Follette.  Your  post-office  address  is  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  connected  with  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 

ncinnati,  Ohio. 

wScnator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 

[Paragraph  706.] 

ATBICENT  OF  A.  W.  KEMPNEB,  OF  F.  S.  OPPENHEIHER  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Kempner.  My  name  is  A.  W.  Kempner,  of  F.  S.  Oppenheimer 

Vo. 

Stniator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  the  trade 

their  spokesman  in  order  to  save  your  valuable  time.     I  represent 

mmber  of  houses  whose  representatives  are  present  and  a  number 

0  are  not.     I  should  Uke  to  submit  a  list  of  those  who  are  here 

i  those  whom  I  represent. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

fwent;  Standard  Casixi^  Co.,  New  York  City;  M.  Brand  &  Sons,  New  York  City; 
*b  Levi  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.,  Chicago;  Brecht  Co., 
Louis;  F.  S.  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

be  following  finns  are  represented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Kempner:  Early  &  Moore,  Boston; 
i»t4jia  A  Co.,  New  York  City;  Wolf,  Sayer  &  Heller,  Chicago;  M.  Ettlinger  &  Co., 
f  York  City;  E.  Ileymanson  Co.,  New  York;  Drodel  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Massachusetts 
>ortingCo-,  Boston. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  what  .firm  are  you  connected  ? . 
|lr.  Kempneb.  F.  S.  Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

would  like  to  ssy  that  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I  am  authorized 
speak  liispose  of  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  sausage  casings  which  are 
X>rted  into  the  United  States. 

iVhen  the  Fordney  bill  was  reported  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
ing  trade  to  find  that  sausage  casings  had  been  removed  from  the 
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free  list,  where  they  had  been  for  over  50  years;  and  this  is  the  tir^: 
opportunity  that  the  trade  has  had  to  submit  a  protest. 

Senator  Smoot.  Congressman  Rainey  sent  over  a  letter  addr*-- 
to  him,  inclosing  a  brief.     Do  you  want  this  brief  printed  I 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  should  Uke  to  read  a  few  notes  elaborating  u(» : 
this  brief. 

House  bill  No.  7456,  in  paragraph  706,  page  95,  proposes  U» 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  sausage  casings. 

^'Sausage  casings"  is  the  conmiercial  term  for  the  cleaned  tW'^ 
tines  of  sheep,  catfle,  and  hogs,  and  are  used  as  containers  for  sau--: 
likewise  for  the  manufacture  of  siu*gical  ligatiu*es. 

For  the  past  50  years  sausage  casings  have  been  on  the  're:  ^^ 
and  in  the  present  1913  Underwood-oimmons  tariff  they  app'^- 
under  paragraph  419. 

Sausage  casmgs  are  produced  from  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle.  C4 
have  always  been  considered  as  providing  a  means  of  utilizing  ^- 
desirable   and  cheap  food    product    trimmings,  cuts   from  pmj 
pieces  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and  other  parts  of  food  nnmL: 
m  the  form  of  sausage,  which  is  recognized  as  the  poor  man's  forwi 
The  total  imports  for  the  year  1919,  from  the  latest  available  < 
tistics,  were  valued  at  $5,629,412,  estimated  to  have  been  madt 

as  follows 

Senator  Curtis.  This  last  June  report  shows  $6,427,000. 
Mr.  Kempner.  These  figures  were  not  available  to  me  at  the  t 
this  memorandum  was  prepared.     I  sent  to  the  customhouse 
them  but  could  not  get  tnem. 

These  imports  are  estimated  to  be  made  up  as  follows:  Sheep « 
ings,  85  per  cent;  hog  casings,  10  per  cent;  cattle  casings,  5  per  <  < 
It  will  be  readily  observed  from  these  figures  that  sheep  ca 
form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  miportation,  and  tin- 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  article  is  absolutely  required  for  the  nur 
facture  of  so-called  Frankfurter  sausages,  one  of  the  most  pupu 
food  articles  in  this  country. 

The  sheep  casings  produced  in  the  United  States  are  comparatirf< 
of  inconsequential  quantity.  Owing  to  certain  soil  ana  brwsij; 
conditions,  they  are  of  an  mferior  quality,  and  do  not  sapply.  o4 
servatively  speaking,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  actUAi' 
required.  Tne  other  90  per  cent  have  to  be  obtained  from  fon\2 
countries. 

The  importation  of  the  hog  casings  (10  per  cent  of  total)  is  mu 
necessary  by  the  shortage  of  sheep  casings,  as  c^tain  caliber^ 
hog  casings  can  be  used  at  times  in  place  of  sheep  casings.    '^' 
United  States  produce  large  quantities  of  hc^  casings,  ^raich 
consumed  here  and  a  large  surplus  exported  to  all  parts  of 
world. 

Cattle  casings  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  coniitr 
being  partly  consumed  here,  and  the  surplus  exported  principil'; 
to  European  countries.  Consequently,  as  hoe^  casings  and  cat*<i 
casings  are  produced  here  in  quantities  exceeding  home  coii5ii£.? 
tion,  and  heavily  exported,  they  require  no  protective  datr. 

While  the  imports  of  sausage  casings  in  1919  were  valufti  < 
$5,629,412,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1921  imports  will  o* 
exceed  $4,000,000,  due  to  deflation,  greater  purchasing  power  <>'  >• 
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oUar,  and  to  decreased  consumption,  so  that  for  revenue  purposes 
ley  will  yield  only  about  $600,000  if  taxed  15  per  cent, 
f  he  imposition  of  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  sausage  casings  will  add 
i  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sausage, 
id  as  the  article  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  inter- 
ediaries  before  it  eventually  reaches  the  consumer,  each  of  these 
termediaries  will  add  a  percentage  of  profit.  This  pyramiding,  it 
estimated,  will  finally  result  in  enhancing  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
-usage  from  1  to  2  cente.  I  have  been  told  since  oy  practical  manu- 
cturers  that  it  will  probably  reach  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  pounds  are  consumed  in  the  United 
Ates? 

Mr.  Kempnbb.  There  are  representatives  of  the  sausage  makers 
tlie  United  States  present  who  have  those  figures,  I  believe.    I 
Q  not  able  to  speak  for  them.    It  is  an  enormous  quantity. 
Senator  Smoot.  I   thought   you  knew,   because  you  said   there 
wild  be  only  $4,000,000  of  importations. 
Mr.  Kempneb.  That  is  casings. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say.  We  are  talking  about  casings. 
Senator  Curtis.  Twelve  million  seventy-one  thousand,  to  the 
lue  of  $6,000,000,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1921,  according  to  this 
port.  At  the  same  tinae  there  were  exported  29,000,000  at  a  value 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  Eempner.  For  the  manufacture  of  siu-gical  ligatures,  for 
^ing  wounds,  the  domestic  casings,  because  of  inherent  defects, 
B  far  inferior  to  the  imported,  and  to  tax  these  would  aflFect  every 
spital  in  the  country,  and  eventually  the  patient. 
Prior  to  the  war,  German  and  other  European  merchants  controlled 
ge  quantities  of  sheep  and  hog  intestines  produced  in  various  sec- 
ns  of  the  world.  During  the  war  American  houses  acquired  a  large 
rcentage  of  the  raw  material.  In  order  to  do  so,  long-tune  purchase 
stracts  had  to  be  made,  some  of  them  extending  over  a  period  of 
e  years  and  heavy  investments  were  requisite.  To-day  these 
flerican  merchants  are  selling  this  merchandise  which  they  wrested 
(m  the  German  and  other  European  merchants  to  Germany  and 
ewhere  in  Europe. 

To  impose  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  sausage  casing  means  that  the 
^^antages  gained  by  the  American  merchants  will  be  completely 
Jtroyed,  and  the  "drawback"  and  "in  bond''  privilege  offers  no 
y  because  these  casings,  salted  for  preservation  only,  must  come 
the  United  States  for  examination  and  selection,  ana  could  not*  be 
pped  direct  to  Europe  from  the  point  of  origin  because  of  the 
Jiessary  inspection  and  selection,  if  the  new  tariflp  is  intended  to 
)U*ct  American  merchants,  it  would  utterly  fail  to  do  so  in  this 
rticular  instance,  and  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  to  those  interested. 
Hie  above  ailment  applies  not  alone  to  sheep  casings  but  also 
<*ertain  grades  of  hog  casings  which  are  imported  from  China,  and 
m  which  merchandise  substitutes  are  selected  to  make  up  the 
rtlage  in  certain  grades  of  sheep  casings. 

is  a  protection  to  home  industry,  no  one  but  the  large  slaughterers 
M  gain  any  advantage,  as  it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  or 
Me  grower,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  intestines  of  a  herd  of 
Hi'  in  the  raw  state  are  valued  at  10  cents  per  head,  and  of  sheep 
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at  6  cents.  Asstiminff  that  the  slaughterer  would  benefit  to  ih« 
extent  of  15  per  cent,  this  would  equal  from  1  to  1 J  cents  per  animal 
and  the  slaughterer  could  not,  because  of  the  insignificant  amouni 
add  it  to  the  price  he  pays  the  cattle  raiser. 

That  domestic  sausage  casings  require  no  protection  is  establisheij 
by  the  fact  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  jem 
1919  were  valued  at  $6,810,000,  against  imports  of  $5,629,412  a 
which  85  per  cent  were  sheep  casing). 

The  mam  and  most  serious  objection  to  a  tariff  on  sausage  casing 
is  that  it  would  affect  the  working  class  almost  entirely,  with  whou 
a  large  part  of  its  nieat  diet  is  in  the  form  of  sausage,  a  wholestJini 
palatable  food,  with  high  nutrition  value  and  containing  no  bone «» 
other  inedible  substance.     It  is  in  fact  a  100  per  cent  food  articW. 

The  arguments  presented  in  the  House  protesting  against  a  dut 
on  hides  can  be  applied  to  sausage  casings,  even  more  strongly  ^^  ^ 
sausage  is  a  food  article  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  workic 
classes,  and  it  can  not  be  the  desire  or  intention  of  Congress  to  increa 
the  cost  of  a  food  article  daily  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  \^ 
the  poorest  classes,  of  whom  millions  are  at  present  without  ca 
ployment. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  it  is  urged  that  sausage  casings  reroai 
on  the  free  list  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  50  years. 

The  home  industry  requires  no  protection.  The  revenue  that  cou 
be  collected  would  be  extremely  small,  and  a  disproportionate  buri 
would  have  to  be  carried  by  the  poorest  class.  American  merclmn 
who  have  during  the  war  secured  advantages  will  be  occasione>i 
considerable  monetary  loss  to  the  advantage  of  foreigners. 

Tersely  expressed,  the  importer  does  not  want  it,  the  manufactun 
do  not  want  it,  the  workmen  do  not  want  it,  it  won't  help  the  farm* 
and  the  public  certainly  opposes  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  think  it  got  into  the  bill  f 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  What  innuence  do  you  think  brought  about 
inclusion  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kempner.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  repeating  what  Rep 
sentative  Hawley  told  me  when  I  asked  him  that  very  question, 
asked  Representative  Hawley  why  sausage  casings  had  been  inclu«i 
in  the  bill  after  they  had  been  on  the  free  list  for  over  50  years,  ui 
his  answer  was  that  he  did  not  know;  that  there  had  been  no  dWi 
sioij  of  the  article;  that  it  may  have  slipped  in  with  a  great  mx 
others. 

I  am  not  authorized  by  Representative  Hawley  to  make  that  5U 
ment,  but  that  is  my  answer  to  your  question.  He  did  not  k» 
why. 

I  might  supplement  myremarks  by  stating  that  the  three  main  mA 
trade  journals  of  the  United  States  are  all  in  favor  of  having  sau^s 
casings  retained  on  the  free  list. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  OPPEVHEXXSR  OAfiXirO  00.,  OBXOAOO,  XXX. 

The  tariff  bill  recently  reported  out  of  committee  in  the  House  containA  a  pn»» . 
(par.  706)  placing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  ''aaueage  casingB^  weasandv.  inun. 
bladders,  tendons,  integuments/^    For  60  years  sausage  casingi  havi*  been  « n 
free  list,  although  a  few  years  ago  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  asBPSsed  on  iiii|*  ^ 
weasands  by  appraisers  in  New  York,  who  held  that  weasands  (limng  of  wc  lir.j 
were  not  sausage  casings. 
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Id  all  previous  tarififB  sausage  casings  are  designated  as  unmanufactured  and  salted 
or  preservation  only.  This  term  was  applied  because  on  arrival  in  the  United  States 
jjd  before  they  were  sold  to  the  trade  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  graded  for  caliber 
od^fingth,  freed  from  holes,  threads,  and  other  defects.  In  cases  where  they  are  not 
>  graded  by  importers,  it  is  done  by  the  manufacturer  of  sausage  before  using  the 
asiogs  as  a  container  for  meat. 

Sausage  casings  are  the  intestines  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle.  They  are  produced 
I  many  \*arietie8  of  quality,  caliber,  length,  and  strength  the  world  over.  Imports 
om  statistics  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  as  follows: 

m $3,857,084 

»7 4,235,514 

H8 3,508,434 

m  (11,234,028  pounds) 5, 629, 412 

>20  (12.734,290  pounds) 7, 047, 437 

Thf  figures  for  1919  and  1920  we  consider  excessive.  These  importations  are  not 
MsiJied  by  animals,  but  we  believe  they  might  safely  be  computed  as  follows: 
if^j)  casings,  85  per  cent  of  total;  hog  casings,  10  per  cent  of  total;  beef  casings,  5 
ffrfnt  of  total. 

SHEEP  CASINGS. 

Sh(>€*p  casingB  are  imported  principally  from  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Australia, 
u\  Russia.  Thev  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  Frankfurters, 
tfnna8,  or  "red-hots."  The  domestic  killing  of  sheep  is,  roughly,  9,000,000  head, 
wi  the  intestines  from  this  domestic  killing  will  not  suffice  for  the  production  of 
BiB^  in  the  United  States;  firstly,  because  of  their  inferior  quality;  secondly,  be- 
iusc  of  their  inferior  size  (chiefly  narrow,  whereas  imported  goods  yield  medium 
ide  and  wide  sizes);  thirdly,  because  the  quantity  required  is  at  least  30,000,000 
J^tineg,  or  more  than  three  times  what  can  be  produced  here.  There  is  a  world- 
«!«•  quest  for  sheep  casings  for  importation  to  and  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

HOG  CASINGS. 

Tht^  killing  in  the  United  States  varies  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  hogs  per  annum, 
wt^ifi  the  production  is  about  double  the  domestic  consumption,  the  balance  being 
portt»d  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Since 
V 10  years  Cnina  has  been  sending  the  intestines  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  hogs 
f  annum  into  the  United  States,  where  they  are  wanted  because  of  their  desirable 
«»,  feeing  principally  narrow. 

BEEP  CASINGS. 

Hie  killing  in  the  United  States  is  about  6,000,000  head  and  approximately  double 
at  is  required  for  home  consiunption.  The  balance  is  exported  into  Germany, 
fcndinam,  Spain,  and  Italv.  However,  some  portions  of  the  intestines  of  rattle, 
»»vn  as  beef  bungs  and  bladders,  are  imported  into  the  United  States  because  these 
Rifular  portionfl  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
if  J  the  domestic  demand. 

RESUME. 

1.  A  tariff  on  sausa^  casings  is  too  broad  a  classification.    There  should  be  separate 
iviiirationa  for  casings  taken  from  sheep,  from  hogs,  from  cattle. 
*  A  tariff  on  sheep  casings  (intestines  of  sheep)  is  unnecessary,  because  the  domes- 
jnMiuotion  is  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  consumption.     It  will  therefore 
s^'*«ariJy  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  an  important  food  article. 

rATEMEKT     OF    WILLIAH     GAtTSSELIN,     REPRESENTING     THE 
SAUSAGE  ICANTJFACTURERS  OF  CHICAGO. 

(origrossman  Britten.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  present  the  fol- 
"^ing  brief : 

^i\  William  Gausselin,  Uugo  Arnold,  and  Oscar  G.  Mayer,  representing  the  sausage 
tnuiacturere  in  the  city  of  C-hicago,  beg  to  lodge  our  protest  against  3ie  suggested 
*5"  on  sausage  casings,  covered  by  Ilouse  bill  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  706,  page  95, 
'J'i*  propoeee  to  levy  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importation  of  sausage 
•n^.  The  sausage  manufacturer's  objection  to  this  duty,  or,  in  fact,  any  duty  on 
S'^ftation  of  sausage  casings,  is  based  on  the  £Eict  that  it  is  going  to  add,  at  15  per 
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cent  ad  valorem,  about  $3,000,000  to  an  already  heavy  burdened  aausa^e^uiiz 
public,  which  naturally  means  to  a  great  extent  the  poorer  clasB,  as  80  per  cent  of 'h< 
sausage  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  in  the  mining  and  manuiftctuTiiir 
centers.  Using  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  figure  as  a  basis,  it  would  mean  an  iAA4 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  about  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  Before  rwck'it 
the  consuming  public  this  figure  probably  would  be  pyrandded  to  2  cents  or  posiliy 
2 J  cents  per  pound. 

We  desire  to  dirett  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  casings  have  been  on  the  frr<'  U 
for  the  past  50  years;  that  85  per  cent  of  the  sausage  casincs  imported  into  the  Tci'  4 
StAtes  are  sheep  casings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  franlmirter  sausage. 

We  require  the  intestines  from  30,000,000  sheep  to  manufacture  the  frankiun^o 
used  in  tnis  country  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  this  country  kills  10,000,000  she-.T, 
of  which  10  per  cent  are  fit  for  sausage  containers,  the  balance  of  90  per  cent  Uin 
unfit  for  sausage  manufacturing  on  account  of  their  tenderness  and  narrowne«.  i^ 
tenderness  being  caused  by  the  feeding,  soil,  breeding,  or  atmospheric  condiuoaii 
narrowness  being  caused  by  the  love  of  tne  American  public  for  lamb  instead  of  e» 
ton,  requiring  our  sheep  to  be  slaughtered  while  still  at  a  tender  age.  There  i 
about  150,000,000  pounds  of  sausage  manufactiu-ed  in  the  United  States  yearly  stuf 
in  imported  casings.  The  above  figiures  will  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  ub  to  im 
the  intestines  of  29,000,000  sheep  to  fill  our  requirements.  We  migfht  add  that  t' 
are  no  sheep  casings  of  any  kind  that  are  exported. 

Following  the  facts  as  stated  above,  the  net  results  would  be  that  the  Amehui 
public  woidd  be  compelled  to  pay  an  added  $3,000,000,  with  a  revenue  to  the  !•<* 
ernment  of  approximately  $500,000. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.  GOSNEY,  BEPBESEMnNG    THE    SATTSAifl 

INDtrSTBY  OF  CHICAOO. 

Mr.  GoBNEY.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  of  New  York,  has  asked  me 
speak  for  him.    Mr.  Guggenheim  represents  the  sausage  industrr 
New  York  and  I  represent  the  sa^isage  industry  of  Chicago.    I 
say  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  ahnost  every  sausage  m 
facturer  in  the  United  States,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  voice  ti 
opinion  in  making  this  statement. 

Our  reason  for  oDJecting  to  the  15  per  cent  tariff  on  the  imporUt 
of  sheep  casings  is  that  it  is  going  to  add  to  an  already  heavy  bur 
of  the  sausage-consuming  public,  which  means  that  the  poor  ci 
alone  will  have  to  pay  aoout  $3,000,000,  in  no  particular  territ 
but  all  over  the  United  States. 

Possibly  80  per  cent  of  the  sausage  manufactured  and  consuiB 
in  this  coimtry  is  used  in  manufacturing  and  miningr  centers.  Wf 
a  15  per  cent  tariff  it  would  mean  that  there  would  t>e  added  to 
manufacturer's  cost  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
the  jobber  it  would  be  an  added  cost  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  real 
To"  the  retailer  it  would  mean  an  added  cost  of  1  cent  per  pou 
making  a  total  added  cost  of  about  2^  or  2i  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  way  we  get  our  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GosNEY.  We  have  no  control  over  the  retailer.    There 
about  150,000,000  pounds  of  sausage  manufactured  in  the  Vni- 
States  yearly,  stuffed  in  imported  casings.    Therefore  the  saa 
consummg  pubUc  would  be  compelled  to  pay  an  added  $3,000.< 
with  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  $500,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  casing  ('^ 
sausage  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  With  this  added  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Without  it.  What  is  the  actual  cxet  of  *• 
casing  required  for  one  Frankfurter  sausage? 
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Mr.  GosNEY.  It  would  average  from  3|  to  4f 


SeDator  McLean.  I  am  talking  about  one  sausage,  a  "hot  dog,"  as 
\  is  sometimes  called.     How  much  does  that  casmg  cost  ? 
Mr.  GosNEY.  There  are  about  10  sausages  to  a  pound,  and  they 
ill  average  about  4^  cents  to  a  pound  of  sausage. 
Senator  McLean.  A  little  less  than  half  a  cen^? 
Mr.  GosNEY.  Yes,  sh:. 

Senator  McLean.  You  claim  that  the  retailer  would  add  3  cents  a 
ound? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  WeU,  of  course,  the  higher  the  sausage  goes  the  more 
Ls  shrink^e  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  added  cost  would  be  a  half  a 
jnt  a  pound  by  the  provision  of  15  per  cent,  and  the  consumer 
ould  have  to  pay  about  500  per  cent  more  ? 

Mr.  GosNEY.  No;  the  manufactured  cost,  I  said,  would  be  about 
iree-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  50  per  cent.     Then  go  on  with  the  others 

5(1  add  it  up  to  2\ 

Mr.  GosNEY.  Two  and  a  quarter,  I  believe  my  statement  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  said  2\, 

Mr.  GosNEY.  That  increase  does  not  come  from  the  manufacturer. 

[Paragraph  707.] 

CATBKENT  OF  OORNELIUS  A.  PARKER,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  REP- 
EBSENTINa    THE    CREAM    DEALERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
ipear  here  representing  the  Cream  Dealers'  Association  of  New 
kigland,  which  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  cream  dealers,  men  who 
lecialize  in  the  sale  of  conmiercial  cream.  Their  main  business,  and 
i  some  cases  their  only  business,  is  the  selling  of  cream  produced  in 
^  England  or  imported  from  Canada,  according  to  the  conditions 
'the  market  and  the  necessities.  PracticaUj  all  of  them  handle  the 
6w  England  product  as  well  .as  the  Canadian  product  which  they 
t  obliged  to  use. 

I  will  also  say  that  the  position  we  have  taken  in  this  matter  has 
Kn  indorsed  by  the  Boston  &  Suburban  Milk  Dealers'  Association, 
\  association  containing  practically  all  the  milk  dealers  in  Boston, 
td  the  New  England  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers'  Association. 
We  have  approached  this  problem,  as  far  as  cream  is  concerned,  as 
k  independent  problem  from  that  of  milk  or  butter,  because  com- 
iKrcial  cream  is  something  which  is  not  entirely  dependent,  as  far  as 
te  selling  price  is  concerned  or  as  far  as  conditions  are  concerned,  on 
^  butter  market,  although  somewhat  allied  to  that,  and  scarcely  at 
I  as  far  as  the  miilk  market  is  concerned. 

New  England  is  perhaps  the  only  district  which  is  particularly  con- 
jnied  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  cream  as  a  conmiercial  commodity, 
ke  heaviest  year's  imports  of  cream,  I  think,  was  1915,  and  that  year 
^en-eighths  of  the  total  supply  of  cream,  approximately,  that  came 
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in  from  Canada  came  over  the  New  England  border.  In  other  words. 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  importation  of  commercial  cream  is  not 
apparently  necessary  to  supplement  the  market  in  the  Middle  States 
as  it  is  in  the  East;  and  that  is  practically  the  ratio^  I  think,  that  we 
find  in  each  year,  that  perhaps  seven-eighths,  or  at  least  a  very  lar«rr 
proportion,  comes  over  the  New  England  border. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  probablv  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
dairying  interest  is  not  developed  at  all  in  western  Canada,  and  .- 
more  highly  developed  in  eastern  Canada  contiguous  to  New  Englan<> 

Mr.  Parker.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Dilungham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Province  of  QueW( 
produces  75  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  products  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  this  situation,  generally  speakms 
in  New  England,  which  I  will  speak  of  before  takmg  up  the  subje.s 
according  to  the  brief  which  I  am  ready  to  submit  ana  have  copie 
of  for  each  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Some  20  years  ago  the  cream  supply  came  from  northern  Veriunii 
and  some  from  Maine  and  from  New  York  for  the  Boston  marked 
We  were  forced  by  the  competition  of  the  milk  industry  to  go  hpi 
the  line  for  a  portion  of  our  supply.  That  came  about  largely  beca»i> 
of  the  fact,  1  think,  that  prior  to  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  (VjdJ 
merce  Commission  in  1916  the  railroads  made  the  same  freight  char:^ 
for  any  point  beyond  160  miles.  Beyond  that  it  was  the  same  as  !' 
miles;  so  that  the  milk  producers  could  go  out  300  miles  for  a  imi 
supply  and  could  bring  it  in  at  the  same  freight  cost  as  it  would  i 
to  bring  it  in  for  160  miles.  That  was  later  chaneed  by  ruling  of  *i 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But,  meanmdle,  the  mflk  (*'i 
tractors  had  captured  the  producing  section  where  the  cream  UH>»i 
be  produced. 

We  have  also  this  thing  to  remember,  that  the  cream  wlii«Ii 
imported  as  commercial  cream  and  is  to  be  sold  as  commercial  cu^ 
is  practically  none  of  it  sold  north  of  Springfield,  Worcester,  i.^ 
Boston,  making  a  distance  of  perhaps  some  250  miles  on  an  averi;! 
that  it  has  to  be  transported  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  gent* 
distribution.  From  a  wholesaling  standpoint,  in  other  words,  tii' 
is  no  competition  with  cream  in  the  Quebec  section  and  the  cxrri 
from  New  England.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  supplying^  the  B<>*t4i 
Worcester,  and  Springfield  markets,  and  at  certam  tunes  of  the  x* 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get  the  supply  for  the  market  that 
required. 

In  looking  at  the  question  we  have  tried  to  consider  the  noe<i- 
the  country  measured  from  a  revenue  standpoint  and  also  fpi»m 

frotection  standpoint.  My  clients  are  all^  patriotic  citizens  ami  -•' 
believe,  protectionists. 

Senator T)iLLiNGHAM.  Can  you  tell  us  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  Lyndonville  Creamery  Association,  which  bar  i 
a  very  large  business,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Grant,  of  the  T.  P.  Grant  (' 
who  do  a  very  large  specialized  cream  business. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  At  Boston,  getting  his  supply  from  Vermont  * 
Canada. 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  of  those  firms  are  importers  I 

Mr.  Parker.  They  are  importers  and  they  handle  the  d«»nie- 
product  as  well.     They  are  not  exclusively  importers. 


s 
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Senator  Walsh.  There  are  no  exclusive  importers  of  cream,  are 
;here? 

Mr.  Parei&r.  I  do  not  tliiilk  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Has  the  Lyndonville  concern  any  creameries 
n  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  they  have  manufacturing  creameries; 

will  ask  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  only  know  of  one.  They  did  have  one  a  few  years 
is:o  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Parker.  They  have  their  receiving  stations  and  prepare  it  and 
ako  it  across  the  line,  but  it  is  not  strictly  a  manufacturing  creamery. 

Also,  Tait  Bros.,  of  Springfield,  handle  a  big  part  of  the  business  in 
he  Connecticut  Valley.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  other  members  in 
lie  association,  but  these  are  the  men  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
uestion  of  importations;  also  the  E.  T.  Luce  Co.,  of  Boston,  who 

so  handle  a  large  business. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  the  cream  that  these  companies  handle,  do  you 
niDw  what  per  cent  of  it  comes  from  Canada  and  what  part  from 
Cew  England  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  here  some  tables  which  will  show  pretty 
lainlvt  I  think,  what  the  situation  is.  I  was  going  to  take  that  up 
1  order,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Thank  you.     Just  follow  your  own  line. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  cream  dealers  have  taken  the  stand  that  they 
we  a  certain  amount  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
ucting  business,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  revenue  tariff  they 
rere  afl  agreed  to  bear  the  rates  as  imposed  in  the  Fordney  bill;  that 
\,  the  6-cent  rate  on  butter  and  5-cent  rate  on  cream.  They  are 
ot  particularly  interested  in  the  butter  rate,  excepting  as  it  affects 
be  general  industry.  They  believe  that  the  6-cent  rate  is  high 
Dough  on  butter  and  that  an  8-cent  rate  is  not  necessary.  They 
re  not  interested  in  the  butter  business  excepting  as  it  may  affect, 
a  the  decision  of  this  committee,  the  cream  question. 

They  also  approve  the  5-cent  tax  on  cream  up  to  40  per  cent. 
iTie  House  committee,  I  believe,  has  reported  this,  and  it  is  before 
our  committee  at  the  present  time,  providing  for  a  rate  of  5  cents 

!>  to  30  per  cent  cream  and  10  cents  above  30.  The  great  bulk  of 
^  cream  that  is  imported,  as  the  figures  wUl  show,  is  between  25 
nd  40  per  cent.  It  is  called  40  per  cent  cream  imported  practically 
\i  38  per  cent,  perhaps  to  40  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  the  5-cent  rate  is  higher  than  that.  We  do  not 
BY  we  could  not  do  business  on  the  other  basis.  We  say  that  if  a 
•X  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association 
iod  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  were  levied  on 
toani  the  result  would  be  to  absolutely  shut  out  the  importations 
'Canadian  cream, -and  then  there  would  be  no  revenue  produced 
rt>m  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  beheve  that  the  reaction  of  such  a 
neasure  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  we  certainly 
mow  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  consimier,  because  the 
ttilk  business  is  quite  highly  organized  at  the  present  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts; and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  season,  when  the  demand  is 
li^hest  and  we  can  not  secure  the  supply  of  cream  in  New  England  to 
neet  the  demands  of  thd  market,  we  would  be  faced  with  the  necessitv 
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of  paying  practically  any  price  that  the  producers  demanded,  and  the 
consumer  would  have  to  stand  the  freight. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  Canadian 
cream  bears  to  that  produced  in  New  England  i 

Mr.  Parkeb.  I  have  those  figures  here. 

Senator  Dillinqham.  I  mean,  the  cream  imported. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  give  you  those  figures.  Senator  Walsh  jus*. 
asked  for  a  part  of  that,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  right  now.  Tlii! 
comparison  here  is  not  for  the  full  year,  but  it  will  give  you  an  idei. 

During  the  month  of  February,  which  was  the  &st  tmie  that  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  tabulated  it  in  this  form,  keeping  milk 
ana  cream  separately,  our  importations 

Senator  Walsh.  The  State  agricultural  department  are  you  refer- 
ring to? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir.  We  shipped  over  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  into  Boston 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  mean  from  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  All  the  States  of  New  England,  and  New  York  - 
30,177  quarts;  over  the  Boston  &  Maine,  924,419  quarts;  over  :l;a 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  25,107  quarts.  The  Boston  i 
Maine  figure  of  924,419  quarts  included  30,000  quarts  received  (r«ai 
Canada,  which  was  all  that  was  received  from  Canada  out  of  a  total  ol 
954,979.  Of  almost  a  milUon  quarts  received,  only  30,000  came  fp.'a 
Canada. 

In  March — of  course  we  have  to  remember  that  these  are  O 
months  of  low  demand — there  were  34,700  sent  over  one  railroad- 
Senator  McCuMBER.  Can  you  not  give  us  just  the  totals  ? 

Senator  Dilungham.  Just  the  comparative  figures. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  had  not  just  compiled  it  in  that  form,  but  if  you  wii 
give  me  just  a  moment  I  will  give  you  the  figjwes  approximatdy. 

Out  of  1,300,000  brought  into  Boston  during  the  month  of  Mflxti 
62,720  came  from  Canada— 52,000  as  compared  with  1,300,000, 

In  April,  out  of  1,600,000,  126,000  quarts  came  from  Canada. 

In  May,  out  of  2,200,000  quarts,  about  264,000  came  from  Can^di 

In  June,  out  of  2,425,000  quarts,  394,520  came  from  Canada.  Tbi 
was  rather  a  high  month. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  highest  month  is  about  10  per  centi 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes.  The  high  months  come  in  June,  July,  aa< 
Aimist. 

We  have  telegrams  and  letters  which  would  show  that  my  clieni 
Mr.  Grant,  who  is  here  and  will  tell  vou  something  of  the  intinw^ 
working  details,  during  those  months  nas  been  trying  to  get  a  sup; 
from  New  England  and  has  telegraphed  and  written  ana  telepbon 
to  practically  every  producing  pomt  in  the  territoir  and  has  e 
deavored  through  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  ai* 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture  to  locate  some  supply  withou 
any  success  whatever. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  protection  «"» 
sufl&ciently  high  to  make  it  profitable  the  year  roimd  the  suppW  wuuli 
be  ^eatly  increased  in  the  United  States  through  the  New  Engltin 
section  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course  you  can  not  change  that  situaii^^ 
readily.     It  takes  three  years  to  produce  a  heifer  that  will  raise  a  csi 
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to  supply  milk.  You  can  not  change  your  condition  in  a  few  months; 
but  if  there  is  that  strong  encouragement  that  can  make  it  profitable 
10  raise  milch  cqws,  do  vou  not  mink  that  New  England  and  that 
section  could  really  supply  the  entire  market  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that 
the  demand  for  cream  is  a  seasonal  demand.  In  the  warm  weather 
juring  the  summer  months,  in  extreme  warm  weather,  it  is  an  impos- 
iibility  to  get  a  supply  unless  you  have  yoiu*  creameries  organized  to 
;ake  care  of  the  cream  supply  for  the  full  year.  For  nine  months  of 
ho  year  the  demand  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  during  the  summer 
nonths,  when  the  ice  cream  season  and  the  berry  season  are  on. 

During  those  months  you  have  got  to  have  that  extra  supply. 
rhe  farmer  wants  to  contract  his  cream  for  the  full  year.  The  same 
rith  his  milk  supply,  or  whatever  he  raises — he  wants  to  contract  for 
he  full  year.  He  does  not  want  to  do  business  for  two  or  three 
ttonths  and  then  be  thrown  back  on  something  else.  Therefore  it 
omes  to  a  question  of  either  treating  it  as  just  a  surplus  proposition 
nd  taking  what  jon  can  get  and  not  considering  it  as  a  definite 
business,  which  it  is  to-day,  or  it  comes  to  a  question  of  using  the 
•resent  methods.  * 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  the  30  per 
eat  of  butter  fat  which  has  a  duty  of  5  cents  ought  to  be  raised  from 
U  to  40  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  6  cents  on  butter  is  sufficient! 
Riat  do  you  think  about  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  cheese. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  down  here  as  speaking  for  it.    That  is  the 
(ason  I  asked. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  an 
n'or  in  putting  in  that  paragraph. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  some  of  the  general  conditions.  Let  me  say 
Qe  thing  further  with  regard  to  the  question  which  the  chairman 
deed,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to 
ttnufacture  sweet  butter  and  manufacture  that  into  cream,  keeping 
in  storage,  and  that  displaces  to  some  extent  the  use  of  cream, 
he  minute  you  raise  your  cream  market  to  a  very  high  point,  as  will 
Pdone  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  summer,  by  a  prohibitive  tax, 
»u  will  encourage  on  the  part  of  the  ice-cream  dealers  the  use  of 
iorage  and  homemade  butter  into  cream  b;^  a  inixtiu*e  of  skimmed 
flli,  with  the  result  that  yom*  ice  cream  will  take  that  product  in- 
BAd  of  taldng  cream;  and  to  that  extent  you  will  discourage  the 
•earn  industry  of  New  England,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
iTe  been  trying  to  build  up. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 
Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

^nator  DnxiNQHAM.  The  people  of  my  State  are  a  good  deal 
toested  in  this  question.  I  nave  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of 
{riculttu^  of  Vermont  in  relation  to  differentials,  which  I  would  like 
>  liAve  you  explain.  I  think  you  told  me  you  thought  you  could  find 
^  way  out  oi  the  difficulty.     He  says : 

lie  tjouble  with  the  achedule,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  some  of  the  items  covering  the 
iterialfl  from  which  butter  is  made  are  not  in  confonnity  with  the  duty  levied  upon 
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butter.  For  instance,  the  duty  on  fresh  milk  is  1  cent  per  gallon.  There  are  ab<>u^ 
12  gallons  of  milk  in  a  hundredweight;  therefore  100  pounds  of  milk  can  come  int'* 
the  United  States  to  our  creameries  along  the  border  with  a  duty  of  12  centa.  Frf»ri 
this  hundredweight  there  will  probably  be  made  at  least  4  pounds  of  butler  <>ntb* 
average,  which  if  manufactured  in  Canada  would  take  a  duty  of  32  cents. 

Coming  in,  in  other  words,  in  the  form  of  milk  would  pay  a  Jutj 
of  12  cents;  coming  in  in  the  form  of  butter  it  would  pay  a  duty  f^ 
32  cents. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  should  consider  particularly  the  question  of  har- 
monizing the  cream  and  butter.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  thiri 
you  will  find  that  the  milk  and  butter  markets  follow  closely  togerh*^: 
at  all.  The  milk  market  is  fixed  on  a  collective  bargaining  ba^b— 
the  milk  market  in  the  United  States  and  New  En^and — beiwfvn 
certain  big  contractors  and  the  producers  acting  as  a  unit.  The  but  it 
market  is  dependent  on  more  factors  than  the  mere  cost  of  producti«  n 
or  the  cost  of  getting  into  the  country.  It  is  dependent  on  ^h 
supply,  and  at  times,  as,  for  instance,  wnich  happened  this  last  y-.ir 
when  the  Boston  butter  market  was  broken  absolutely  for  6  <•'  T 
cents  a  pound  by  the  shipping  into  New  England  by  Nelson  Morri>  A 
Co.,  I  think  it  was — one  oi  the  large  packer  concerns — of  a  very  la*Li 
supply  of  butter,  and  which  was  tnrown  overboard  at  a  low  r:.t'. 
Therefore,  the  milk  and  tlie  butter  market  are  not  governed  by  tS* 
same  considerations. 

As  far  as  the  harmonizing  of  cream  and  butter 

Senator  McCuMBER  (interposing).  What  was  that  importation- 
Danish  butter  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  this  was,  I  think,  homemade  butter.  Tliere  Iml 
been  some  Danish  butter  come  in  during  the  last  year,  but  ihis  tris 
cold-storage  butter. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  used  the  words  ''shipped  in." 

Mr.  Parker.  Shipped  in  from  the  West;  yes.  Now,  with  re^ni 
to  the  harmonizing  of  cream  and  butter,  I  want  to  say  that  the  sM: 
price  of  cream  does  not  follow  exactly  the  butter  market.  It  is  boudi 
on  a  butter-fat  basis,  but  if  the  market  on  butter  goes  up  there  i: 
range  of  2  or  3  cents  on  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  a  pound  of  but?« 
that  the  dealers  do  not  immediately  reflect  the  range — there  is  a  rsina 
of  2  or  3  cents  that  they  do  not  necessarily  change  on  the  changt^  'I 
the  butter  market;  in  other  words,  it  is  more  stabilized  for  a  certAi! 
period  of  time. 

However,  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  National  Milk  Pr«j 
ducers'  Association  committee  from  New  England  to  insist  on  a  hyi 
of  harmonizing  butter  and  cream  on  the  basis  that  here  [illustnili:.! 
is  a  line  in  Canada  and  here  is  a  line  in  the  United  States,  and 
take  those  half  a  mile  apart,  and  you  take  cream  and  import  it  a' 
certain  rate  and  manufacture  this  over  the  line,  and  you  will  find  tb 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  tax  provided  there  in  their  rates. 

That  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  it  does  not  work  out,  and  it  dots  n" 
work  out  for  this  reason,  because  there  are  cartage  chaises;  tber»'  i 
a  premium  on  the  grade  of  cream  for  commercial  cream.  Th^^r*  « 
the  freight  as  compared  with  butter  from  the  point  where  that  vo'i- 
be  entered  into  tne  country  to  Boston,  Spnngfield,  or  Wurcc^^'* 
whereas  the  butter  freight  would  be  very  low. 

I  will  not  take  the  time,  because  I  am  informed  my  time  is  Ditssc**- 
but  I  have  the  figures  right  here  in  the  brief  to  show  you  wnut  r^yi^ 
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stitutes  the  actual  harmonizing  on  the  present  rates,  which  would 
leave  it  practically  where  it  is. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  help  you  understand  what  I  have  in 
nind,  I  will  read  you  another  extract  from  Commissioner  Brigham's 
etter.    He  says: 

Tako  the  case  of  fresh  cream  testing  less  than  30  per  cent  fat,  which  in  the  Fordney 
mfi  tak68  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  gallon.    A  farmer  on  a  creamery  in  Quebec  may  ship 

sr^lUm  of  frcfih  cream  testing  25  per  cent  to  a  creamery  in  V^ermont  at  a  duty  of  5 
ftn.-j.  This  j^allon  will  make  approximately  2^  pounds  of  butter.  If  this  cream 
rero  manufactured  in  Quebec  into  butter,  the  duty  would  be  20  cents,  while  the 
rp:im  gains  adnuBsion  for  5  cents. 

Does  your  plan  meet  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  give  you  a  plan  to  meet  that  question,  if  vou 
ave  any  fear  of  it;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  startea — I 
hink  that  was  the  same  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate  as  in  the  emergency 
ill— and  tried  that  right  along  the  line,  and  it  did  not  work  out  for 
ractical  reasons,  and  they  have  practically  abandoned  it. 
Mr.  Grant.  That  was  1910. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  is  importing  cream 
'orn  across  the  border  and  manufacturing  it  into  butter,  ana  there 
as  a  tax  of  2^  cents  under  the  Underwood  Act  and  cream  was  3, 
mi  they  might  have  imported  it  that  time  or  in  the  past  four  or 
Kv  months,  when  the  Fordney  Emergency  Act  has  been  in  effect, 
nJ  these  things  have  ngt  happened.  They  have  not  happened  all 
ifse  years,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  possible 
t)uble.     But  we  will  make  this  suggestion,  that  if  this  committee 

worried  on  the  question  of  harmonizing,  that  if  they  give  us  a 
•cent  rate  up  to  40  per  cent  cream,  that  we  are  willing  they  should 
ix  us  as  they  see  fit  m  excess  of  40  per  cent  on  cream  introduced  into 
liij  country  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  There  are  only  a  few 
mccms  handling  this,  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
latter  to  differentiate  in  your  tax  between  cream  imported  and 
knufactured  into  butter  and  cream  imported  as  commercial  cream 
id  to  be  sold  as  commercial  cream. 

Soruitor  Dillingham.  Just  a  word  further.  There  are  creameries 
1  Xi*w  England  that  get  cream  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  get  some  cream  from  Canada  along  the  border. 
Senator  Dillingham.  From  information  that  has  come  to  me  it 
ciiiJd  appear  that  in  one  instance  they  claim  they  paid  90  cents 
Pigbt  on  a  40-quart  can  of  40  per  cent  cream,  that  the  duty  on  that 
oiild  be  $1,  making  $1.90.  But  now,  on  the  figure  of  the  commis- 
i^iiitT,  you  make  37  pounds  of  butter.  The  duty  if  it  came  in  in 
If  butt-er  would  be  $2.96,  while  in  the  other  case  the  duty  is  $1 
id  the  freight  90  cents,  making  $1.90.     Have  you  any  explanation 

that,  or  do  you  care  to  discuss  that  problem  ? 
Mr.  Pabker.  I  think  that  that  is  pretty  largely  absorbed  in  the 
ifstion  of  the  extra  cartage  on  your  cream  in  jugs  and  in  the  fact 
Jit  there  is  a  premium  paid  up  to  3  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat; 
nub^  from  1  ^  to  3  cents  usually  for  cream  prodiiced  for  commercial 
^m.  My  client,  Mr.  Grant  here,  who  is  tne  president  of  the  asso- 
ition,  can  give  you  all  the  Uttle  points  about  that  which  I  can  not 
re. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  am  only  seeking  light  because  I  want  to 
Mivr  what  the  situation  is. 
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Mr.  Parkeb.  I  will  file  a  brief,  and  I  will  simply  say,  in  closing, 
that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  exports  of  aauy  prodactfi  Koi 
imports  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  I  want  to  invite  yoir 
attention  to  a  table  here  in  D  (p.  2730)  in  a  brief  which  I  will  file  very 
shortly  after  .the  argument.  That  shows  at  the  present  time,  as  fcir 
years  past,  that  we  nave  been  shipping  from  6  to  16  times  the  amo'ini 
of  dairy  products  that  we  have  been  importing,  and  that  in  this  last 
year,  when  there  was  a  great  cry  about  the  miportation  of  Dani4 
butter,  we  were  shipping  butter  across  in  larger  Quantities  than  *> 
were  importing,  witn  the  result  that  it  must  be  tnat  the  Americt' 
farmer  wasgettmg  the  highest  market  price. 

(Senator  Walsh.  You  are  nftw  speaking  of  the  country  at  large! 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  speaking  of  the  country  at  lai^e. 

Senator  Dillingham.  These  briefs  will  all  be  carefully  read  &iid 
digested.     You  need  not  think  anything  will  be  overlooked. 

BRIEF  OF  CORNEIJUS  A.  PARKER,  BOSTOK,  KASS.,  REPRBSEBTUTO  THB  CXUM 

DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  BEW  EBOLABD. 

On  behalf  of  the  Cream  Dealers*  Association  of  New  England,  I  beg  leave  to  pwerU 
some  facts  which  should  be  ^iven  consideration  in  the  framing  of  the  tariff  reUti^v:i 
milk,  cream,  and  butter.  The  same  arguments  apply  in  a  greater  or  leas  dein^  t'>  u 
these  products,  but  I  am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  cream  schedule. 

We  maintain  that  in  no  case  should  a  tariff  be  levied  on  these  articles  which  ex.c*e»U 
the  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets. 

The  general  suggestions  which  obtain  why  no  tariff  should  be  levied  whirb  »i* 
unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer  are: 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  question  of  dairy  imports  is  principall>  a  Canadian  que^o.: 
Do  we  desire  to  foster  trade  with  Canada,  wluch  last  year  took  from  the  United  >uM 
1800,000,000  of  goods,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $300,000,000?  If  s» 
we  must  not  place  a  prohibitive  tax  on  agdcultural  profiucts,  which  make  up  the  \'.*\ 
of  Canada's  exports.  We  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  r^gardlees  of  tlie  jm^iLif] 
ities  of  a  retaliatory  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  sell  Canada  in  tlie  future  to  ine  %^ 
extent  if  any  tariff  bill  prevents  the  import  from  Canada  of  its  agricultural  prud:.  ^ 

(2)  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  living  is  that  of  dair>*  pnxj  •  t» 
In  1919  the  production  of  milk  in  this  country  was  90,000,000,000  pounds  lapfr  u 
mately  45,000,000,000  quarts).    Of  this  amount  the  use  was— 

For  manufac ture :  Pw  < f*^ 

Creamery  butter ^ 

Dairy  butter :. .  't 

Cheese * 

Condensed  milk 

Ice  cream 4. 


i 


Total  manufactures .*• 

—  ^ 
As  fluid  milk: 

Household  purposes 

Feeding  calves 

Waste,  loss 


Total. 


Any  tariff  which  increases  the  cost  materially  strikes  at  every  family^  even  r>i 
every  invalid. 

(3J  Milk  is  the  food  of  children  and  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  ior  hunb'^ 
susteuance^  holding  in  proper  balance  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  sal  18,  and 
taias  the  vitamines  essential  for  proper  growth  and  development.     It  fumisbi*?  j»* 
20  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  average  American  family,  and  has  no  BuUstituto  f>» '-'« 
proper  nourishment  of  infant-s.     (Tariff  Information  Surveys,  Dairy  Pnxim  ts.  j« 
reference  hereafter  to  pages  unless  specified  are  to  tliis  document.) 

(4)  Cream  is  the  most  easily  digestible  form  of  fat,  and  as  such  is  grreatly  lit  dt*nu' 
for  invalids.  There  has  been  in  the  papt  two  years  a  large  increase  in  the  con-aiur-' 
of  cream  for  table  use,  and  particularly  for  ice  cream.    This  has  been  acv^ntooi'^o 
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3ce  the  i>asaa^  of  the  Volstead  Act.    The  fact  that  over  2,000,000,000  quarts  of  milk 

?Te  Uj«ed  in  thi^  country  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  shows  the  importance  of  the 

cirle  to  the  table. 

1  am  submitting  herewith  some  figures  as  to  the  shipments  of  cream  to  Boston  on 

t'le  marked  **A". 

1 5)  If  an  attempt  is^  made  to  keep  the  price  of  milk  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  for 

e  •  "n-^umer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  least  in  the  New  England  territory  milk 

K»ui»ht  by  weight  and  te^t^  a  premium  being  paid  for  butter  fat  in  excess  of  3.7  per 

at.  with  the  result  that  any  unnecessary  burden  placed  on  cream  or  butter  will  tend 

faL*c  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 

!':•  Wlule  there  ha^  been  some  international  trade  in  butter,  and  considerable  has 

•?n  imported  from  Denmark  in  the  past  year,  that  import  has  practically  ceased  at 

e*  present  time,  it  being  appares^-^^t  Denmark  can  find  a  better  market  abroad. 

itiiout  auejftion,  completed  static  uili^p^l  show  large  shipihents  of  butter  abroad  to 

lan«*e  tne*e  imports.    (See  inclosed  -..iippii^  from  Current  Affairs,  publication  of 

f  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  date  of  Apr.  -25.) 

fT  I  A  study  of  the  situation  relative  to  the  Canadian  and  United  States  markets 

iirates  clearly  that  there  has  been  no  injury  to  the  United  States  farmer  because  of 

e  imports  from  Canada. 

Table  B  givee  a  comparison  of  the  Boston  and  Montreal  markets  from  Mav,  1913,  to 

yti]  15,  1921-     It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  cover  a  period  during  wliich  there 

.«  U>cn  a  tariff  of  2^  cents  on  but^r  and  cream  has  been  free;  also  that  frequently 

:eitrpal  quotations  are  higher  than  those  of  Boston,  as  particularly  for  the  years 

V),  KilG.  aud  1917,  and  that  since  January,  1921,  the  Montreal  market  has  often 

»»n  Jn  9ul)stantial  advance  o^  the  Boston  market.     Wednesday  quotation,  August 

.  I'lJl,  Boston  40  cents,  Montreal  40  to  41J  cents.     It  will  be  remembered  that 

en!  was  no  difference  in  exchange  prior  to  1920,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  favorable 

^'hange  rate  no  butter  could  have  been  imported  during  the  last  year. 

Table  C  is  the  result  of  taking  the  tables  on  page  43  and  adding  to  the  Canada 

Ice  2i  cent«i,  the  amount  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  in  force  while  the  prices  prevailed. 

viil  be  seen  that  with  the  addition  of  these  figures  Canada's  average  was  higher  by 

witi  cents  in  1914,  practically  the  same  in  1915,  3  cents  higher  in  1916,  2  cents 

iher  in  1917. 

The  general  considerations  stated  in  paragraph  1  apply  particulanly  to  dairy  prod- 

tf.    Comparison  of  imports  of  butter  and  butter  substitutes  from  Canada  and  exports 

butter  alone  to  Canada  for  5  years  from  1913  to  1919,  inclusive,  practically  all  under 

e  1913  tariff  act,  show  total  in  pounds:  From  Canada,  7,399,211;  to  Canada,  6,196,971. 

ee  Dairy  Products,  United  States  Tariff  Survey.) 

Id  May  of  1921  (see  New  York  Produce  Review)  Canadian  exports  to  United  States 

butter  were  22,399;  imports  from  United  States  were  156,030. 

These  facts  show  the  interdependence  of  this  country  and  Canada  for  butter  supply. 

IB)  International  trade  in  fresh  milk  and  cream  has  been  limited  to  border  trade 

ith  Canada  because  of  the  highly  perishable  character  of  these  products  (see  p.  10), 

« limit  on  fast  refiri^rating  trains  about  500  miles  (see  p.  12);  also  because  of  the 

ct  that  they  are  Bumciently  bulky  when  handled  in  containers  so  that  they  can  not 

amoved  any  considerable  distance  from  the  entry  point  without  considerable  freight 

ffemntial  against  the  Canadian  product. 

The  total  dTimporta  and  exports  in  1919  were  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 

due  of  domestic  production  (p.  10),  and  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  sections 

o>m  which  fresh  milk  and  cream  come,  namely,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  advantages 

t  lUirying  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  competing  sections  of  the  United 

'^tea  (pp.  10  and  36).    A  comparison  of  wholesale  milk  prices  (p.  21)  shows  for 

^  years  1913-1916,  inclusive,  t^at  the  Montreal  prices  were  at  all  times  nearly 

|Wl  to  the  Boston  prices,  being  somewhat  higher  frequently,  while  Montreal  and 

orooto  prices  ruled  considerably  higher  than  Chicago  and  New  York  prices.    The 

&ight  differential  between  Mpntreal  and  Boston  meets  any  normal  difference  between 

lese  markets. 

•  See  Table  D  ^taken  from  tables,  pp.  38,  39,  and  41,  Tariff  Information  Surveys, 
'un*  Products)  to  tne  effect  that  our  butter  exports  have  exceeded  imports  of  butter  and 
»*«titutea  in  every  year  excepting  1915  since  1910,  and  that  our  exports  have  in- 
*«.Hpd  irran  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  $15,000,000. 
Adding  butter  substitutes  exported  shows  a  large  balance  in  our  favor,  and  for  10 
•^^w,  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  exports  are  six  times  greater  than  the  imports, 
i  l^Jj  It  is  clear  that  the  New  England  imports  will  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  tota  ] 
fcam  imports  from  Canada,  and  if  New  England  producers  are  not  adversely  affected 
tb«r  parts  of  the  country  will  not  be  injur^. 
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In  1915  there  was  a  total  import  into  the  country  of  2,077,000  gallons,  of  whiri 
1,735,000  gallons  came  in  over  the  Vermont  border  (see  p.  15).* 

Also  note  that  Boston  prices  are.  consistently  higher  than  in  any  other  lat^  titi^f 
in  the  country  (p.  15).  and  that  since  cream  and  milk  were  placed  on  the  fr«  Iw, 
while  the  milk  imports  have  increased,  trade  in  cream  has  not  been  so  greatly  afleciM 

Further,  a  study  of  tables  (p.  9)  shows  that  in  1918  the  value  of  importe  o(  dso 
products  was  only  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports.  In  1917,  7  per  cent.  »nd .: 
1920,  with  the  exchange  in  favor  of  the  importer,  only  16  per  cent. 

(11)  That  the  dairy  industry  has  not  suffered  during  a  period  in  which  th?  ur.* 
was  at  all  times  low  and  under  which  for  some  years  milk  and  cream  have  heen  r»! 
and  butter  only  2h  cents  per  poimd  is  shown  by  report  on  pages  11  and  12  and  iti'f 
on  page  17  showing  the  nimiber  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country  increased  from  16  ii'-  " 
in  1920  to  23,747,000 — approximately  50  per  qf*J  '^crease — ^and  the  value  of  the<:*' 
was  practically  multiplied  by  four  in  that  t  ,^€i*-^J 

This  indicates  two  facts,  first,  that  farmtift^'fiave  increased  the  production  p^r  y 
by  breeding  and  elimination  of  "boarders"  or  unproductive  cows;  and.  second. 'i:i 
dairying  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry.  (Sec  p  ^ 
pars.  Z,  3,  and  4.) 

(12)  The  United  States  should  be  careful  to  levy  no  prohibitive  tariff  on  l^ 
products,  not  only  for  the  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  because  w*-  v> 
to  encoiu^e  oiu*  export  trade.  At  the  present  time  that  trade  is  making  a  rs^ 
advance  (see  table,  p.  10),  showing  that  whil^  imports  for  consumption  grex^ /"' 
1917  to  1920  about  one  milUon  dollars,  exports  increased  one  and  one-half  mili.< 
dollars. 

(13)  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  to  a  certain  extent  interdependent  on  ft' 
other  in  the  matter  of  a  cream  and  milk  supply.  Varying  crop  conditions  in  diile'fi 
areas  affect  production  differently.  Then,  a^in,  tms  trade  has  a  seasonal  aff**' 
highest  production  bein^  April  to  June,  heaviest  consumption  June  to  Sopteml;^: 

While  the  total  trade  is  small,  it  does  come  largely  at  seasons  when  the  marf:':' 
short  and  the  absence  of  the  small  amount  imported  would  give  an  unfair  chan«v  i 
profiteering. 

This  season  investigation  showed  not  enough  cream  to  supply  the  legitimat*' ' 
mands  of  the  business  for  the  summer  months  in  the  United  States  avaiiab^i-  - 
Boston  market. 

(14)  Ther3  seems  no  good  reason  for  considering  it  noceseary  to  harrooni:'  ti 
cream  tariff  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  tax  on  butter,  if  that  remains  at  H  cenb  p 
pound.  If  to  be  strictly  harmonized,  however,  the  foUowii^  is  the  prop<*T  id''-' 
of  arriving  at  an  equivalence  and  not  the  figures  of  the  New  Ei^land  Milk  ProdaM 
Association,  which  are  based  on  theory  and  not  on  actual  working  conditions: 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  7  of  this  memoranda,  the  imports  of  cream  out»'^ 
New  England  are  negligible.  There  is  no  cream  shipped  into  Vermont,  New  ^ 
shire,  or  Maine  for  consumption.  The  nearest  ]X)ints  to  the  Canada  line  are  S|ir. 
field,  Worcester,  and  Boston,  all  upward  of  225  niiles  from  the  border  and  pointtf^-: 
A  fair  comparison  of  freight  and  cartage  plus  tariff  reduces  to  absurdity  the  claizi? 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association  for  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cream-  ^' 
cream  shipped  is  about  36  per  cent  butter  fat — a  10-gallon  jug  of  cream  coouiii* 
pounds  of  36  |>er  cent  cream  and  contains  29.52  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which,  wi'h  t 
chum  gain,  will  make  35.42  pounds  of  butter. 

The  figures  relative  to  freight  and  cartage  are  probably  a  fair  average  on  both  ( :'' 
and  cream.  It  is  necessary  for  purchasers  of  cream  to  pay  a  small  premium  o  *^  r  < 
butter  market,  ranging  from  1  per  cent  to  3  per  cent — ^in  this  comparison  it  isa^>'T^ 
at  H  per  cent.  The  subtraction  shows  the  amount  of  tariff  tax  on  cream  oKt^a 
to  balance  (taking  into  consideration  the  freight  charges  and  premium): 

Freight,  cartage,  etc.,  on  35.42  pounds  butter ^] 

Duty  at  8  cents  per  pound • 

Total * 

Freight,  cartage,  etc.,  on  82  pounds  cream $1.  T3 

Premium  over  butter  market 30 


10  gallons  required  to  balance,  approximately. 


1  Where  the  word  "pounds"  is  osed  the  word  "gallons"  should  be  substituted,  u  this  l«  »M'«'^* 
an  error. 
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However,  if  the  imports  from  Canada  were  to  be  considered  only,  there  is  no  need 
n^  a  tax  of  more  than  2^  cents  per  pound  on  butter  from  a  standpoint  of  strict  protec- 
ioD.  As  no  cream  is  importea  from  any  other  coimtry  than  Canada,  it  is  unfair  to 
ibmit  that  product  to  tne  disadvantage  of  meeting  a  competition  which  does  not 
riflt.  The  tneory  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  strict  harmonizing  is  that  a  man 
light  buy  cream,  bring  it  across  the  oorder,  and  there  close  to  the  border  manufac- 
ire  butter.  It  was  not  done  to  any  considerable  extent  when  butter  was  taxed  and 
tiain  free,  nor  when  butter  was  taxed  6  cents  and  cream  5  cents.  On  the  other  hand, 
would  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  tax  cream  imported  for  manufacture  of  butter 
I  a  different  basis  from  that  imported  for  commercial  use.  Heavier  cream,  sour 
cam.  and  other  cream  imported  for  the  chum  could  be  placed  at  rate  harmonizing 
ith  the  butter  tariff. 

(15)  It  is  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  a  high  tariff  on  dairy  prod- 
:ta  have  in  mind  prohibiting  tixe  import  of  tnese  products.  Articles  of  the  New 
Inland  Dairyman,  official  organ  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
ow  clesffly  the  purpose  of  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  with  imports  of 
1,^2,866  in  value,  and  exports  of  $126,742,429,  it  is  apparent  that  as  a  revenue- 
odunin?  schedule  it  will  be  a  small  factor.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  in  1913 
ilk  produced  a  revenue  of  $918,  cream  $62,287,  and  any  increase  over  the  Payne- 
drich  rate  will  in  our  opinion  place  the  imports  on  a  plane  where  the  law  of  dimin- 
UA?  returns  will  become  effective  and  the  income  will  be  negligible. 
!16)  In  the  opinion  of  the  cream  dealers,  the  whole  trouble  with  any  tendency  of 
akneas  in  tlie  butter  market  last  year  was  the  result  of  oleo  and  vegetable  oil  sub- 
tutes  both  manufactured  and  imported.  So  long  as  this  is  classed  with  butter 
Q  the  lar^ packing  houses  be  able  to  store  butter  both  salted  and  sweet,  for  purposes 
h  mogemzing,  and  when  overloaded  ship  same  into  the  market  to  break  prices,  as 
t  done  in  tlie  spring  of  1921.  In  closing,  the  cream  dealers  hold  the  increase  of  duty 
cream,  butter,  and  milk  above  the  1913  tariff  act  as  unnecessary  from  a  standpoint 
protection,  but  advocate  the  rates  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  emergency  act  as  the 
Tfhae  the  business  should  pay  in  customs  revenue  for  support  of  the  Government. 
sy  oppose  any  increase  over  those  rates  excepting  that  tney  do  not  object  to  an 
ittfie  on  cream  of  40  per  cent  or  more  butter-fat  content,  sour  cream,  or  cream  im- 
ted  for  manufacturing  into  butter  for  the  market. 

i  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  New  England  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers'  Association 
i  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Milk  Dealers'  Association  both  have  passed  resolutions 
^uang  any  increase  beyond  that  provided  in  the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  act. 

A. — Milk  and  cream  receipts  by  rail  at  Boston  during  19B1. 

JANUARY. 

Quarts. 

Ion  4  Albany 1,032,333 

hm^ScMalntw 9,870,635 

r  York,  New  Haven  ^Hirtford 2,277,416 

Tot4l 13,180,283 

FEBRUARY. 


Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad. 

Boston  St  Maine 
Railroad. 

New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  RaU* 
road. 

Milk. 

Cream. 

Millr. 

Quarts. 

689,734 
1,928,648 
1,324,122 
3,229,229 

Cream. 

Milk. 

Cream. 

•chrartts. 

Quartt. 
78,064 

Quarts. 
817 

Quarts. 

3,502 

307,903 

49,854 

476,000 

Quarts. 
388,933 

Quarts. 
16,100 

t^ 

fttinprtire....      .X...,.' 

vnt 

086,870 

29,360 

670,535 

407,160 

300 

498,132 

3,920 

wctimt 

fcldoad.. 

407 

Tcfk ]^]lll]l]llll. 

1,133,918 
6,300 

56,680 
30,480 

4,680 

ft^ ::.::;.::.;::: 



ToUl 

1,064,934 

30,177 

8,310,951 

924,419 

1,965,060 

25,107 

81527— 22— 8CH  7 72 
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A. — MUk  and  cream  receipts  by  rail  at  Boston  during  19tl — Gontinaed. 

MARCH. 


Massachusetts... 

Maine 

New  Mampshire. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

New  York , 

Canada 


Total. 


Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad. 


Milk. 


Quarts. 
93,015 


1,072,050 


1,165»065 


Cream. 


Quart*. 
660 


34,040 


34^700 


Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad. 


MUk. 


QwiTta. 

776,431 
2,264,062 
1,433»229 
3,654,093 


1,362,681 
8,100 


9,499,196 


Cream. 


Qwiru. 

5»472 

371,619 

89,128 

648,369 


»A,S20 
52,720 


1,251,628 


New  York,  X«»  H* 
ven&HartkinlKaS- 

road. 


Milk. 


Gma 


75^912 

448,922 

675 

092,154 


2,352,622 


APRIL. 


Mai^sachuseff^. . . 

Maine. .' 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont , 

Connecticut , 

Rhoae  Island 

New  York 

Canada 


Total. 


97,631 


774,727 


872,358 


996 


27,600 


28,506 


604,935 
2,078,282 
1,467,143 
3,360,377 


1,446,218 
6,200 


9,053,155 


4,865 
427,416 
117,033 
765,659 


103,060 
126,000 


1,544,063 


426,340 


548,195 
475,380 


871,766 


2,322,332 


Massachusetts... 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Canada 


Total. 


MAY. 


Massachusetts 

102,264 

538 

702,742 
2,292,424 
1,712,525 
3,460,920 

5,969 

476,424 

182,314 

1,055,935 

440,825 

C 

MainA ^,. 

«4 

New  Hampshire 

,  .     ••••■' 

Vermont .'. 

1,122,848 

36,280 

158,310 

608,940 

264 

912,840 

A 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

^ 

New  York 

1,734,863 
29,010 

173,320 
264,640 

(U 

Canada 

....^3 

T 

Total 

1,225,112 

36,818 

9,932,084 

2,160,602 

1,120,679 

1^ 

- 

JUNE. 


104,917 


935,880 


1,040,797 


720 


53,120 


63,840 


616,663 
2,114,418 
1,674,308 
3,921,217 


12,302 

455,690 

211,874 

1,060,964 


1,911,751 
46,020 


10,284,377 


189,080 
394,520 


2,324,439 


439,073 


\\ 


384,984 

446,424 

60 

1,022,860 


3,292,900 


FIGURES   COMPILED   BY   CITY   OP   BOSTON   MILK  INSPECTOR'S    OFFTCK. 

Total  cream  receipta  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1918:  Forty  yt" 
cream,  1,489,565  gallons;  15  per  cent  cream,  1,807^15  gallons. 

Total  cream  receipts  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1919:  Forty  per 
cream,  1,781,200  gallons;  15  per  cent  cream,  2,157J880  gallons.  '  , 

Total  cream  receipts  at  Boston  for  year  ending  December  31,  1920:  Forty  f-cr  * 
cream,  2,400,605  gallons;  15  per  cent  cream,  3,081,330  gallons. 
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B. — Average  market  price  for  butter  ^  191S-1921. 


1913. 

ly 

M 

* 

|US>t 

irtttnber 

tober 

twnbcf. ...... 

eember 

1914. 
y 

M 

S 

pax 

rtembcr 

lober 

rtntMT 

wnber 

1915. 

r 

« 

r 

BlSt 

tember 

ober 

itBabcr , 

■mber. ....... 

1916. 

r 

6. , 

t 

Xttt 

wnber 

far 

■nber 

tober 

1917. 


Boston 

Chamber 

ofCom- 

merce.i 


ta28} 
.7» 
.27 
.7» 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.331 


.281 


Average 
Montreal 
quota- 
tions. 


ia26^ 
26 


.23H 


m 

37* 

42^ 


1917— Continaed. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoembcff 

1919. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S^tember 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

N  ovember 

December 

1921. 

January 

February t 

March 

April  (two  weeks) 


Boston 

Chamber 

of  Com- 

merce.i 


I0.44i 


4 


61* 
66} 


.63} 

.64i 

.66| 

.67} 

.60 

.57 

.57 

■.^ 

:^ 

.53} 


.52} 
.46) 
.48 
.49 


Average 
Montreal 
quota- 
tions. 


10.43} 


.42} 

.43^ 

.43i 

.43 

.45 

.49' 


.52} 


.54} 

.52} 

.53| 

.54} 

.57} 

.58 

.65} 

.70 


.52 
.52 
.51} 
.54 


^ftlttesday  of  each  week. 


Butter  market f  192 U 


Boston.! 


Molitreal. 


^*<kA    tarilT, 
V  V 

ta55 

.54 

.52 
.50 
.49 
.44 
.45 
.40 
.54 
.50 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.49 
.49 
.46 
.38 
.37 

r-  :» 

V\.Vi 

ir.^i 

tb  2 

'ei..s« 

'fi>.\H 

'tb  n 

Lt.2 

Ur  M 

Ur  l<i 

br.  l\ 

Iv  :u) 

pr.H 

.pT.  13 

in  JO 

rr  27 

|jy4 

Ja50  +ia02}-|0.52} 


.52  + 
.53  + 
.624+ 
.52 -h 
.52  + 
.51i  + 
.51}+ 
.54  + 
.56}+ 
.58  + 
.58  + 
.55}+ 
.  54J+ 
.64  + 
.52  + 
.54  + 
.35  + 


,02i  — 
.(^«- 
.02}- 
.02 -i 
.02}- 
.02}- 
.02}— 
.02- 
.02  - 
.02- 
.02- 
.02- 
.02- 
.02  - 
.02- 
.02}- 
.02}- 


.54} 

.55} 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.54 

.54 

.56} 

.50 

.60} 

.60} 

.58 

.57 

.56} 

.54} 

.  56 

.37 


Underwood  tariff, 
2}  cents— Contd. 

May  11 

May  18 

May25 

Emergency  tariff, 
6  cents: 

Junel 

Jime8 

June  15 

June  22 

June  29 

Julye 

July  13 

July  20 

July  27 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 


Boston. 


Sa34 
.29 
.28} 


.29 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.37} 

.40 

.42 

.42} 

.44} 

.43 

.43 

.40 


Montreal. 


I0.2S}+S0.02}-S0.31 
.26}+    .02}-     .28} 
.  2S}+    .  02}-     .  31 


.31  + 
.30}+ 
.2^  + 
.29i  + 
.31}+ 
.35  + 
.37}+ 
.42  + 
.39  + 
.39  + 
.40  + 
.41  + 
.40}+ 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.37 
.36} 
.35 
.36 
.37^ 
41 
.43} 
.48 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.46} 
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JanuBry 

February 

March 

}JiJ^v/^'^'.'^'.'.""'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Z.— Market  pricetfor  butter,  1913-1918. 
[>.  12.  Tutff  InformatloD  Sunteya— Dalrr  Fiadncu.l 


29  ,  Hajr. . 
2813  !  June.. 
2783     July... 


October 

Novombcr 

December 

Average.. 


Uarcb... 
July.'.'.'.', 


NoTBmbii. 


February... 

May.!!!"!! 

July.'.'.'.'.l'.! 

August . . , 


October 

November... 


g:: 


Saplembcr. . . 

NovBmlxr. . '. 


March...;;! 

«::::::: 


387S  '   December.. 


D. — ImpoTU  and  export*  oj  butter  and  butter  tubttitultM. 


M17 
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Supplemental  Brief. 

POSITION  AND  requests   STATED. 

hir  aasocUtion  reaffirms  its  position  stated  in  brief  filed  August  30,  1921.  We 
:)pori  the  rates  on  cream  and  butter  in  effect  under  the  emergency  tariff  law.  We 
noi  believe  the  increase  on  cream  over  the  present  duty  as  provided  in  H.  R.  7456 
m  5  cents  to  10  cents  on  all  cream  of  30  per  cent  or  over  is  required  to  protect  the 
Klilcer,  or  that  it  will  materially  increase  the  revenues.  It  will,  however,  probably 
I  prevent  the  importation  ol  a  sufficient  amount  to  supplement  the  New  England 
)ply  at  the  season  of  greatest  demand,  and  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
»  the  price  sufficiently  to  deter  the  consumption  of  fresh  cream  by  the  public, 
oiir  opinion  any  increase  over  the  rates  proposed  in  the  House  bill  will  bring  about 
ttp  results. 

Te  are  confident  that  a  demand  exists  which  is  seasonal  in  its  character  and  which 
Xew  England  producer  will  not  meet.  For  nine  months  in  the  year  we  could 
bahly  supply  the  market  from  New  England.  However,  creameries  and  produc- 
ahouid  be  equipped  to  handle  sweet  cream  ^or  the  whole  year,  as  its  care  and  hand- 
t  are  entirely  different  from  that  required  by  milk  or  butter.  New  England  pro- 
iera,  more  or  less,  permanently  contract  their  supply.  This  they  do  with  the  milk 
In'tor  or  the  creameries.  Unfortunately,  the  demand  for  cream  is  a  seasonal 
naod,  and  while  there  is  a  seasonal  surplus  of  milk  in  New  England,  this  surplus 
«>B  preceded  the  heavy  demand  of  the  summer  months.  Further,  creameries 
>&  noi  cared  to  put  their  supply  in  the  market  for  cream  to  a  sufficient  extent,  even 
U:rh  our  dealers  agree  to  contract  for  a  year's  time.  It  is  a  business  requiring  more 
t  and  .rouble  than  either  milk  or  butter,  and  many  do  not  care  to  bother  with  it. 
use  whatever  New  England  cream  we  can  obtain,  importing  comparatively  little, 
ei'ting  in  the  months  of  shortage. 

BUTTER. 

h  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  schedule  on  butter,,  excepting  for  its  effect 
Ibe  (Team  schedule.  We  believe  the  rate  on  butter  in  H.  R.  7456  is  as  high  as  it 
u!«i  be,  and  reasons  are  set  forth  in  our  brief  of  Au^t  30,  1921,  when  the  subject 
I  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
tkH  quotations  and  exports  and  imports. 

HARMONIZING   DUTIES  ON   BUPTER  AND   CREAM. 

h  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  cream  and  butter  schedules  should  be 
kI y  harmonized,  for  the  reason  that  the  sweet-cream  business  is  a  day-to-day  busi- 
I.  ind  that  the  cream  market  seldom  follows  sharp  advances  or  decline  sof  the  butter 
tket.  also  because  the  equipment  of  plants  for  handling  cream  is  a  different  propo- 
Bo  from  that  of  thoee  handling  butter,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  shift 
iKter  factory  onto  a  cream-producing  basis.  We  have  noted  with  interest  the 
cments  that  cream  might  be  imported  across  the  border  and  manufactured  on  the 
rr.an  side,  thus  avoiding  payment  of  a  higher  duty  placed  on  butter.  The  fact 
I  (hw  did  not  happen  to  any  marked  degree  durin?  the  life  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
rn<!'eTw.)od  Tariff  Acts,  and  has  not  happened  during  the  time  when  the  emergency 
^  ha^  been  in  effect,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  fear  was  unfounded. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION   ON  HARMONIZING. 

*ft  ihe  other  hand,  we  meet  this  argument  by  the  proposal  that  if  it  is  the  purpose 
fe  proponents  of  the  higher  rate  to  prevent  such  imports  for  manufacture  the 
i&  daty  dudl  be  strictly  harmonized  as  of  the  prices  on  each  side  of  the  border 
toTit  consideriiig  transportation  costs  on  all  sour  cream,  cream  of  over  40  per  cent 
tfrfat  content,  and  on  all  cream  imported  for  manufacture  into  butter.  We 
ime  thai  this  could  be  provided  for  in  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill, 
kamoont  manufactured  by  an}r  of  the  cream  dealers  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to 
B^eHf^ible,  as  he  pays  a  premium  for  extra  care  of  pasteurized  sweet  cream  for 
rb t  and  wiH  not  manufocture  it  into  butter. 
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IF  PRINCIPLE  WERE  ▲DMITTSD,  PROPOSED  BA8X8  OF  HARMOKODiO  WIOS^^. 

We  take  issue  with  the  statements  and  proposals  made  on  psge  2209,  of  \tt 
and  Exhibit  D,  page  2638,  part  35,  tariff  hearings  on  H.  R.  7456,  schedule  T.ci< 
statements  made  by  David  Buttrick  Co.,  page  2627,  same  document,  Feeumi2 
basis  of  harmonizing.    The  figures  are  baaed  on  theory  and  are  made  witto  i^ 
knowledge  of  conditions  under  which  Canadian  cream  is  purchased.   This  rsA' 
discussed  in  the  brief  filed  by  the  Cream  Dealers'  Association  on  August  ch.  i\ 
page  2213,  part  29,  of  said  hearings,  and  those  figures  are  based  on  the  actu&l  ^i 
conditions  under  which  cream  has  been  imported.    It  would  seem  perfectly  &p? 
that  with  a  milk  market  uniformly  higher  in  the  Canadian  market  than  is  t^ 
York  market  and  only  slightly  lower  than  the  Boston  market  producen  in  (^ 
will  not  permit  the  reaprog  of  the  profit  which  the  said  Exhibit  D  purports  if- 

NO  INCREASE   NEEDED  TO   MEET  CREAM  COMPETmON. 

As  shown  by  figures  of  consimiption,  there  is  no  competition  betwwn  ( 
cream  and  Vermont  cream  which  is  detrimental  to  the  Vermont  supply  viiL 
taction  of  5  cents  per  ^Uon.    The  principal  argument  of  the  producers  is  dirtl 
harmonizing  cream  with  butter.    If  that  is  the  puipose,  the  basis  ot  hsjmL-t 
would  be  with  allowances  for  extra  cost  of  collection  in  Canada  and  extra  coA  * 
essing  and  care,  with  allowances  for  transportation  cost  on  cream  from  thei 
points  to  Boston,  Worcester,  or  Springfield  (the  only  markets  using  any  •* 
products)  and  the  transportation  costs  on  butter  for  the  same  distances, 
ducers  shift  their  basis  when  they  reach  the  international  boundary  line  rn>iD 
nizing  with  butter  to  comparing  transportation  costs  to  market  of  cream  dhipmi 
one  side  of  the  line  and  on  the  other.    The  result  of  the  proposed  method  of  dsiS^ 
ing  will  be  to  give  a  differential  in  favor  of  butter  and  encourage  manufactuiv  <>l| 
into  sweet  butter  on  the  Canadian  side. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  statement  of  W.  H.  Bronson,  pages  2623-2625,  \i 
quoting  a  small  x>ortion  of  a  paragraph  from  *'The  suggestea  redaasificatioii 
vision  of  section  relating  to  agricultural  products  ana  provisions."  I'mte*! 
Tariff  Commission.    "  If  it  is  desired  to  levy  a  duty  on  a  butter  equivalent  v*} 
the  milk  it  represents,  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  butter  should  be  2.76  time; 
on  1  gallon  of  milk. ' '    He  adds  it  is  just  a  matter  of  mathematics  as  to  how  muchi 
fat  there  is  in  milk.    It  is  not  debatable  at  all.    We  have  the  United  St3i'>l| 
Commission's  statement  to  back  up  the  rate  that  we  ask  for.    And,  further. 
2624,  there  is  stated  as  follows:  ''As  I  started  to  state,  the  Tariff  Commission. 
11,  paragraph  3,  of  the  reference  already  cited,  states  that  on  the  basis  of  y 
equivalents  the  duty  on  light  cream  would  naturally  be  5  to  7  timea  that  (Oi] 
and  on  heavy  whipping  cream  about  8  to  10  times.    At  a  rate  of  3|  cents  per ; 
milk,  the  equivalent  rate  on  heavy  cream  would  be  from  29  cents  to  36  c^lI 
gallon."    We  take  issue  with  the  quotation  of  parts  of  paragraphs  which  mi^^T^ 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.    In  the  aocument  referTf^il| 
examination  shows  that  while  the  commission  has  suggested,  as  the  title 
changes  in  many  schedules,  in  this  particular  matter  the  paragraphs  refernHl 
only  with  the  butter-fat  content  equivalents  and  not  with  comparative  ca 
does  the  commission  make  any  recommendation  with  relatipn  to  the  dn^T 
of  basing  the  respective  rates  in  such  equivalents. 

In  order  to  show  how  baseless  a  fear  of  Canadian  competition  is,  we  call  aU«nl 
particularly  to  the  tables  showing  Canadian  prices,  exports  and  imports,  an*)  '< 
statistics  contained  in  the  brief  referred  to  on  page  2210  of  said  part  29. 

FIRST  ARGUMENT  OF  THE   NATIONAL   MILK  PRODUCERS'   FEDERATION. 

Addressing  ourselves  more  particularly  to  certain  items  of  the  x^aiious  bneii'  ^ 
for  a  higher  rate,  we  note  on  page  2592,  in  paragraph  3,  in  brief  of  the  \atk»oa2 1 
Producers'  Federation,  the  statement,  "Should  tnere  be  any  attempt  to  triJ* 
farmer  for  foreign  markets  to  place  upon  the  free  list,  or  near  free  liitt.  his  prolv 
gain  trade  for  protective  industries,  the  same  will  not  be  patiently  toloraieti  ty  i 
culture."  We  object  to  ailments  of  this  nature,  which  would  seem  in  the  natus 
an  implied  threat.  Realizmg  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  anxious  '» 
for  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  country,  we  suggest  in  reply  to  the  statement  thjl ' 
arc  4,000,000  milk  producers  and  but  few  manufacturers;  that  while  we  as  ar.  t 

I  Keferenees  in  this  brief  are  to  the  preliminary  prints. 
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YD  represent  a  comparatively  few  organizations  directly  we  do  represent  directly, 
through  the  indorsement  of  the  associations,  not  only  cream  dealers  of  New 
and  but  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  the  New  Ent- 
ice Cream  Dealers'  Association,  and  indirectly,  we  speak  for  a  consuming  pubbc 
^proximately  seven  and  a  half  million  in  New  England.  For  these  reasons  we 
»t  that  it  ifl  unfair  that  the  laige  number  of  people  in  poorer  circumstances  even 
the  average  farmer  in  New  England  should  be  compelled  to  pay  any  higher 
f  than  are  necessary  for  milk  and  its  products,  whicn  are  the  most  necessary 
les  of  food  and  are  particularly  the  food  of  infants  and  invalids.  Beincf,  moreover, 
rect  touch  with  the  consumer,  we  know  what  the  producer  perhaps  fails  to  realize, 
therp  is  a  price  limit  at  which  consumption  decreases,  and  that  particularly 
regard  to  the  sweet  cream  going  into  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  it  has  been 
f  a  fight  to  hold  the  market  for  sweet  cream  as  opposed  to  sweet  butter  homoge- 
L  and  that  when  cream  rises  above  a  fair  price  sweet  butter  is  shipped  from 
storage  centers  and  displaces  sweet  cream,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the 
ft  dealer  but  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer  as  well.  It  may  be  noted  here 
rith  the  high  butter  market  always  comes  the  increased  use  of  oleomargarine 
msetable  oils  margarines. 

NEW  BNQLAND  FROSFEIUTT. 

^>'ing  to  that  portion  of  the  brief  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
2593,  and  statements  of  Mr.  George  N.  Putnam,  page  2595,  relative  to  decadence 
•v  England,  as  well  as  Tables  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  4,  pages  2600  and  2601^  the  figures 
B  are  misleading  without  taking  into  accoimt  other  factors  reported  in  the  same 
tins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made.  The 
nne  figures  from  Vermont,  the  most  distinctively  a^cultural  State  in  New 
ukT  and  furnished  by  H.  B.  Ellinger,  professor  in  animal  and  dairyindustry, 
eraty  of  Vermont:  '*  Approximate  increase  during  the  past  20  years:  The  census 
•»  for  1900  place  the  number  of  dairy  cows  at  270,194.  total  value  at  $7,740,908, 
Ve  value  per  cow  at  $28.65.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  cows  was  placed  at 
^,  total  value  $9,527,660,  average  value  per  cow  $35.89,  and  in  1920  the  total 
UiToi  cows  was  placed  at  290,122,  total  value  $23,027,209,  and  the  averae[e  value 
Qv  at  $79.37.  The  assessor's  figures  as  reported  in  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
OK-r  of  agriculture  for  1915  gives  223,911  cows  and  for  1920  gives  244,126  cows." 
ble  U  hereto  annexed,  is  compiled  from  table  1  of  the  Agricultural  Bulletins  of 
Bureau  of  Census  for  each  of  tne  New  England  States,  showing  the  comparative 
eof  livestock,  implements  and  machinery,  buildings,  land,  and  all  farm  property, 
^er  with  average  value  per  farm  for  the  same  items  taken  as  of  1910  and  1920. 
r^Kow  increases  in  value  of  all  farm  property  as  follows:  Maine,  35.8  per  cent; 
ilampahire,  14.8  per  cent;  Vermont,  53.2  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  32.7  per  cent; 
tecdcut,  42.4  per  cent;  while  even  Khode  Island  shows  a  small  increase.  The 
CfAf  Che  live  stock  on  the  farms  have  increased  as  follows:  Maine,  58.1  per  cent; 
'  Rampdiire,  60.9  per  cent;  Vermont,  87.2  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  61.6  per  cent; 
de  Island,  47.7  per  cent;  Connecticut,  65.7  per  cent. 

ib^e  2  is  compileKi  from  table  20  of  the  same  set  of  bulletins,  to  point  out  the  equities 
inna.  Tlieee  tables  show  that  in  Maine  thfi  total  value  of  all  farms  in  1910  was 
rT4.0O5.  Those  farms  at  that  date  were  subject  to  mortgages  of  $11,738,529. 
uy  the  eouity  above  all  mortgages  is  $39,834,863,  showing  an  actual  net  asset  in 
1  luui  ana  buildings  greater  than  tlie  total  of  all  valuations  in  1910,  including 
Vpki^.  This  statement  is  true  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  and  values  of  equi- 
tti>e  materially  increased  in  all  New  England  States.  Any  business  man  who 
tt:nire  his  net  assets  as  having  largely  increased  bases  that  as  the  measure  of  his 
jf^ity  rather  than  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness. 

oe  value  of  dairy  products  sold  has  practically  doubled  in  all  the  States  as  shown 
TiMea. 

Ta/iIc-  4  shows  the  increase  in  production  of  crops  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
^^piied  from  Table  32  of  the  same  bulletin. 

\vA^  0  shows  the  number  of  depositors  and  deposits  in  savings  banks  in  each  of 
•  "^pw  England  States,  there  being  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  deposi- 
^ud  deposits  in  each  State  in  the  year  1919-20.  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
>  \m  than  7,500,000  there  are  over  4,000,000  depositors  and  almost  $2,C0O,OC0,CCO 

[^  le  *i  f^howB  the  ratio  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  population  and  to  the  road  mileage. 
^<*nooDt  tlie  number  of  caits  increased  from  1918  to  li^l^i  as  follows:  Passenger  cars, 
'ti  u,  33,778;  commercial  cars,  1,873  to  3,487.  (From  records  of  the  secretary  of 
It  oi  Vermont.) 
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These  various  tables  are  submitted  as  reliable  facts  to  show  the  inconsaetency  of  tb^ 
statements  made  by  the  various  witnesses  and  deduced  from  the  partial  statiKirr 
submitted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  minimize  the  difficulties  of  the  farmer.  We  rea1i7e  thai  b» 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  suffering  because  of  the  past  seven  years  upheaval.  W* 
do  not,  however,  believe  the  New  England  farmer  has  fully  realized  the  relatiw 
measure  of  prosperity  which  has  come  to  New  England  agriculture. 

Mr.  Putnam,  page  2957,  part  35,  Hearings  on  Tariff,  states  that  the  last  thr^  " 
four  years  have  been  the  most  unprofitable  years  in  his  experience  in  farming.  R*^' 
ence  to  the  market  quotations  in  the  years  from  1906  to  1909  show  pricea  laastt^ 
from  $0.30  down  to  10.22  per  pound  for  butter,  while  the  rate  for  1918,  1919,  and  '/-'-." 
ran  between  $0.45  and  $0.58;  that  the  value  of  milk,  placed  at  12.9  cents  per  nllcr> 
in  the  earlier  period,  or  3i  cents  per  quart,  increased  to  6.65  cents  in  1920:  ck.  :^-i* 
cream  rose  from  78.9  cents  per  gaUon  to  $1,226  per  gallon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  report  of  the  special  commission  of  Conen« 
first  part,  "The  Agricultural  Crisis  and  Its  Causes,'*  it  is  found  that  the  puicbtfiK 
power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  in  terms  of  commodities,  excepting  food  and  £aiin  i^- 
ucts,  was  17  per  cent  higher  in  1918  than  in  1913,  and  that  from  1913  to  the  pm^ 
year  his  Q»in  nas  been  considerably  greater  than  his  loss,  while,  according  to  w  :»< 
statistical  information,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  working-man's  wage  haa  h^"^  ' 
to  17  per  cent  less  than  before  the  upward  movement  of  prices  in  1916.  We  ma 
further  remember  that  of  the  seven-tenths  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  gaizifti 
labor  outside  of  those  in  agriculture  about  one-fourth  are  out  of  emplo>iiient  atvJ « 
considerable  number  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  part  time  and  reduced  war* 
For  these  reasons  we  ask  consideration  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  conBmcr 
of  milk  and  its  products.  We  ask  nothing  that  will,  in  our  opinion,  prevent  the  far^air 
obtaining  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  dairy  products,  but  we  do  seek  to  prevent  a  fj 
dition  in  which  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  forcing  extortionate  prices  from  the  r.^ 
simier  or  compelling  him  to  go  without. 

COMPARATIVE   COSTS   OF  PRODUCTION  IN  CANADA  AND   UNITED   STATBS. 

The  basis  of  costs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  aigued  at  great  l'*tca 
in  the  testimony  of  the  producers  and  their  briefs.  We  desire  to  call  attention  '* 
the  difference  in  statistics  obtained  by  the  United  States  departments  and  cb«» 
obtained  by  the  producers'  organizations,  which  are  naturally  biased  and  in  spiv 
an  intention  to  be  fair  will  almost  inevitably  favor  their  preconceived  vieiirB.  7 
brief  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association,  page  2593,  states,  "The  diffen 
between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  revenue  tariff  consists  chiefly  and  alxnaet  Tiht 
in  wages."  Mr.  Cambum,  director  of  the  division  of  dairy  of  Massachtnette  dea 
ment  of  agriculture,  says  that  the  difference  lies  primarily  in  the  labor  cost.  Aec^f^ 
ingtheir  statement  as  correct,  we  call  attention  to  certain  facts  and  figunsa. 

The  Warren  formula,  page  2588,  is  used.  It  is  diflScult  to  underetand  why 
basis  is  used  instead  of  that  which  was  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the  United 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  two-year  period  on  Vermont  farms.  It  will  be  n- 
that  the  Warren  formula  shows  the  total  amount  of  feed  and  labor.  When  it  a? 
to  a  percentage  of  various  factors  of  the*  whole,  it  gives  a  laig^er  ratio  for  labor  than  it ' 
entitled  to,  because  the  comparison  of  gross  costs  of  labor  is  with  net  cost.  For  a^ 
ample,  the  credits  for  cows  and  manure,  amounting  to  approximately  20  per  c-' 
return,  is  deducted  from  the  overhead  charges  or  costs,  and  the  bahmce  ia  addcc 
the  labor  and  feed  costs  to  make  100  per  cent.  Thus,  the  Victor  of  percentaM  for  U.*-« 
is  high  (approximately  29  per  cent).  This  factor  at  the  time  of  the  United  Suiai 
investigation  in  Vermont  was  given  as  21  per  cent.  However,  using  ea<^  ol  t2«« 
meUiods,  Mr.  Cambum,  page  2615,  testified  that  the  cost  of  butter  inoduction  ic  N«« 
England  was  55  cents.  By  United  States  formula,  55  times  21  per  cent  equals  |A.r3k 
total  labor  cost  per  pound;  Warren  formula,  55  times  29  per  cent  equals  io^l86&  uc4 
labor  cost  per  pound. 

The  brief  of  the  New  England  Dairv  Committee,  2635,  gives  New  England  S^*t4i 
wages  as  $52  to  $57  per  month  and  Quebec  $40.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  d\&9 
ence  on  the  highest  price  of  labor  in  New  England  and  Canada  was  917,  or  2:$  t>  pa 
cent  of  the  hignest  New  England  wage.  On  this  statement,  using  the  United  StM 
formula,  .1155  times  28.6  equals  .033,  difference  in  costs;  Warren  formula*  .1595  tU£« 
28.6  equals  .045,  difference  in  costs. 

Vems  the  labor  costs  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  Milk  Ph^dtn 
Dairy  'Tariff  Committee,  page  2587,  part  35,  wages  without  beard  in  the  Unit^  Sut«a 
were  $74;  in  Canada,  $68.    The  wages  were  8.1  per  cent  lower.    Using  tbeee  fi^rrm 
United  States  formula,  .1155  times  8.1  per  cent  equals  .009  plus;  Wanva  lonnuU 
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l&9a  times  8.1  per  cent  equals  .013  minus.  Thus,  allowing  a  range  on  the  figure  of 
he  varioufl  briefs  from  .9  of  a  cent  to  4.5  cents  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  accurate 
tateraent  of  difference  in  labor  costs  per  pound  of  butter,  it  does  not  reach  one-half 
be  10-cent  difference  which  is  claimed  and  is  more  than  covered  by  5  cents  duty. 
Tables  in  the  brief  (p.  2634)  show  feed  costs  higher  in  Quebec.  Further,  we  call 
Itention  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Leach,  pages  2610  and  2611,  as  to  the  character  of 
i\  and  iiatuml  advantages  of  the  New  England  dairy  section.  This  is  borne  out  by 
ie  .\ew  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee,  part  29,  pace  2209,  under  the  heading, 
Standiirds  of  Living,"  and  by  the  Tariff  Information  ana  Surveys  on  Dairy  Products, 
fnited  States  Tariff  Commission,  page  10. 

SUFFICIENCY   OF   UNITED   STATES   SUPPLY. 

W*»  call  attention  to  figures,  page  2588,  showing  that  the  United  States  produced 
ifficient  dairy  products  for  needs  of  the  market  ot  the  country.  No  one  denies  the 
ct  tliat  the  United  States  products  are  sufficient  to  more  than  care  for  the  home 
wket,  but  they  have  consistently  sought  the  best  market,  and  we  have  produced 
any  times  the 'amount  consumed  at  home.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
St  II  months  of  1921,  which  has  been  heralded  as  a  poor  year  for  the  dairy  industry, 
id  during  which  there  has  been  serious  disturbance  of  our  export  trade,  we  still 
:pmed  in  value  more  than  double  the  amount  of  imports.  (See  Table  7.)  We  wish, 
^?ver,  to  .call  attention  to  one  misleading  figure  in  the  table  referred  to.  The 
Ul  production  of  milk  is  correctly  given  for  the  United  States  os  90,600,000,000 
mndi  for  the  year  1919,  but  of  tliat  amount  only  about  45,000,000,000  was  available 
f  Oiiid  milk,  the  remainder  going  into  manufactured  products  which  are  listed 
iow  in  the  same  table,  apparently  as  additional  production.  The  percentage  in  the 
R  column  on  the  first  line  in  that  item  would  be  89  per  cent  instead  of  42.6  per  cent. 
%in,  during  11  months  of  1919  the  imports  and  exports  of  dairy  products  for  the 
ttntn*  a?  given  in  November  Summarv  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
ffco,  were:  Imports,  $11,684,769;  exports,  $131,923,237.  Thus,  the  world  market 
te  an  opening  for  a  surplus,  and  that  the  products  sought  the  highest  levels  is  a 
I  inference.    (See  Table  7.) 

PRICE   LEVEL. 

[)ne  more  question  raised  is  that  an  increase  in  price  levels  justifies  higher  rate  than 
s  ^ven  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act.  Repaying,  we  do  not  understand  that  it 
t  bt^en  the  tiieory  of  ike  protective  tariff  that  all  commodities  should  be  taxed  on 
ftl  valorem  basis  or  that  specific  duty  should  be  made  on  a  cost  basis.  Some 
003  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  others  made  dutiable,  and  the  difference  in  wage 
^Is  liaa  been  really  more  important  than  the  relative  market  price. 
1  product  like  milk  and  the  various  products  made  from  milk  should  not  be  taxed 
Uto  levy  a  heavy  burden  on  the  consumer.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  fact 
rt  in  butter-fat  products  we  are  in  competition  with  substitutes  which  can  be 
iduced  at  a  much  lower  cost,  we  must  recognize  there  is  a  limit  at  which  protection 
IK6  to  protect  and  encourages  substitutes,  and  that  as  far  as  the  production  of 
tniie  is  concerned  becomes  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

It  if  perhaps  natunl  that  in  statistics  given  in  the  course  of  testimony  rather  than 
f  hrieh  there  are  errors.  We  have  not  attempted  to  meet  many  of  those,  as,  for 
u&ple,  that  on  page  2598  relative  to  the  amount  of  butter  imported  from  Canada 
1^13,  where  the  amount  is  nven  as  35,000  pounds  instead  of  351,242. 
^^ing  the  sanitary  production  of  milk  on  Canadian  and  New  England  farms, 
in>  compelled  to  ship  cream  into  Boston  under  the  strictest  regulations  and  to 
Qir  it  in  at  a  given  temperature.  The  Canadian  producers  are  obliged  to  meet 
«"  oonditions  before  cream  is  taken  from  their  daines. 

^rdinsf  the  whole  question  of  duties  on  dairy  products,  we  submit  herewith  an 
a  from  tie  New  York  Produce  and  American  Creamery  under  date  of  January  11, 
l  We  believe  that  this  statement  covers  generally  the  industry  and  its  needs, 
f  Mieve  the  rates  fixed  by  H.  R.  7456  are  ample  for  butter  and  cream.  We  do  not 
wre  that  cream  is  in  competition  with  butter  so  that  the  interests  of  the  producer 
^Tti  haroKmizing  of  the  tariff  rates.  If  they  were  to  be  harmonized,  the  basis  is 
tiiat  suggested  by  the  producer  but  that  suggested  in  brief  of  Cream  Dealers  Asso- 
(Ann  of  August  30.  We  suggest,  if  your  committee  deems  wise,  a  different  rate  on 
^  po^teunxed  cream  imported  for  consumption  as  cream  or  ice  cream  from  that 
BUT  cream  and  cream  imported  for  manumcture  into  butter.  We  do  this  in  an 
«st  effort  to  meet  the  problem  which  seems  most  to  disturb  the  producers.    We 
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further  in\ite  fullest  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  we  import  cream  and 
the  facts  stated  in  our  briefs. 

[From  New  York  Produce  and  American  Creamery.] 
THAT    "eXPOR'IABLE   SURPLUS." 

Accordin*!!:  to  a  press  item  issued  from  the  office  of  the  executive  secretary  of  ih* 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  Mr.  R.  W.  Balderson  Ptated  at  a  recent  h**am? 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  a  plea  for  a  10  cents  a  pound  tariff  on  buttrr 
that  "the  United  States  can  supply  with  present  production  all  the  dair^'  ^tfodtiris 
necessary  for  home  consumption  and  still  hav^e  an  exportable  surplus."  At  Xhv  »c»* 
time  he  referred  to  the  quantities  of  foreign  butter  recently  corainff  into  Vni^^ 
States  markets  as  evidence  that  "the  emergency  tari ff  rate  of  Ci  cents  a  pound,  *  * 
is  no  longer  an  effective  bar  to  imports.^' 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  peculiar  conception  of  trade  conditions  aui 
price  relations  involved  in  these  statements. 

Of  course,  the  relation  of  our  dairy  products,  in  volume,  to  the  needs  for  domer  ^ 
consumption  is  affected  by  domestic  price  levels.  But  if  the  "present  producing' 
at  prices  affected  by  the  aaded  supply  due  to  importations  on  a  6  cents  duty  leavt^  : 
with  an  "exportable  surplus,"  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  become?  ''^^  ' 
And  it  seems  inevitable  that  with  an  "effective  bar  to  imports"  and  a  nAtuni.* 
higher  level  of  prices  in  domestic  markets  our  "exportable  siuplus"  would  be  a  .T<*i 
deal  like  the  fellow  Cor  was  it  a  girl?)  who  was  "all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  :o. 

Of  course,  if  the  Danish  and  Argentine  and  Antipodean  butters  now  coming  to  -^J 
markets  were  barred  out  by  a  prohibitive  duty  we  could  hardly  exp€fct  to  find  ir,' 
foreign  outlet  for  what  Mr.  Balderson  calls  oiu*  "exportable  surplus,"  uiilem  our  hm^ 
prices  should  fall  to  an  export  relation  to  the  world's  markets,  in  which  case  a  wii 
high  or  low,  would  be  of  no  account  or  effect,  ff  our  butter  prices  are  kept  abo* 
parity  with  the  world's  markets  by  a  high  tariff,  that  result  can  only  be  raized  ' 
limiting  production  to  domestic  needs  at  that  higher  price  level  unless  some  mrs 
could  be  found  by  which  butter  manufacturers  could  limit  their  sales  in  domi*-" 
trade  and  sell  abroad  any  surplus  that  mignt  arise  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic . 
sumers  had  to  pay,  just  as  the  dairymen's  combination  arbitrarily  fixes  a  prif. 
market  milk  above  the  normal  value  of  milk  as  a  whole,  and  sells  the  surplus  * 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  at  a  lower  price. 

There  is  no  doubt  tnat  tJie  shutting  out  of  foreign  butter  from  our  market)*  h> 
tariff  high  enough  to  be,  as  Mr.  Balderson  says,  "an  effective  bar  to  importatiort 
will  monopolize  the  domestic  markets  for  the  domestic  production.     Rut  that  ^\ 
also  limit  our  domestic  production  to  the  domestic  needs,  and  we  can  have  no  ^exi^t 
able  surplus"  unless  our  butter  manufacturers  can  make  a  surplus  protitably  at  ]^. 
low  enough  to  compete  abroad  with  the  goods  barred  out  of  our  own  markets. 

Table  1. — Comparative  valut  of  farm  'property,  1910  and  1920. 


State  and  item. 


Maine: 

Land .' 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 

Livestock 

Total 

Average  per  f arm- 
Land 

Buildinp 

Implements  and  machinery 
Livestock , 

Total 

New  Hampshire: 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 

Livestock 

Total 


1920 


$114,411,871 
80,6(^7,100 
26,637,660 
39,780,102 


270,526,733 


1910 


$86,481,305 
73,138,231 
14,400,533 
25,161,830 


109,271,008 


2,372 

1,860 

552 

825 


5,600 


1,441 

1,219 

241 

419 


Amoant. 


PercKt 


$27,990,476 
16,S58,m 
12,147,121 
14,618,- 


n,a&ft,736 


641 
311 


3,320 


2,289 


47,425,331 

42,670,539 

9,409,322 

19,160,023 


44,510,047 

41,387,014 

5,897,657 

11,010,478 


2,006,aSi 
1,173,535 
3,621,«B5 
7,250,445 


118,656,115  I    103,704,106  ;      14,951,919 
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Table  l.—C&mparative  valve  of  farm  property  y  1910  arul  79^0— Continued. 


State  and  item. 


tw  HaiDpsbiiv: 
Average  per  farm— 

Land. 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery. 
Livestock 


TotaL. 


mont: 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery . 
Livestock 


Total. 


ATtragener  farm- 


Lam 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery. 
Live  stock 


Total. 


1920 


1910 


Increase. 


Amount. 


S2,311 

2,074 

463 

934 


11,646 

1,530 

217 

440 


5,782 


3,833 


S665 
544 
246 
494 


1,949 


82,938,253  I 
76,178,906 
21,234,130  I 
42,385,331  I 


58,386,327 
54,202,948 
10,168,687 
22,642,766 


222,736,620       145,399,728 


24,552,926 
21,975,ft')8 
11,065,443 
19,742,565 


77,336,892 


2,853 

2,620 

7:i0 

1,458 


1,785 

1,657 

311 

692 


Macbusett«: 

Laod 

Buildings 

impUonents  and  machinvy . 
Live  stock 


7,661 


4,445 


1,068 
963 
419 
766 


3,216 


127,653,607  I  105,532,616 

119  934,224  88,636,149 

19,359,765  11,563,894 

33,524  157  '  20,741,366 


22,120,991 

31,298,075 

7,795,861 

12,782,791 


Total 300,471,743  '    226,474,025  I      73,997,718 


Average  per  Cann — 


_!per 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 
livestock 


Total. 


wie  Ijiland:  

Land  '      14,509,073 

11,878,853 

2,406,561 
4,840,279 


Bniklings. 

Implements  and  machinery. 

livestock 


Total. 


farm— 


Averageper 

Buildings 

Implements  and  madiinery. 
livestodc 


15,009,981 

12,922,879 

1,781,407 

3,276,472 


33,636,766  '      32,990,739 


I  500,908 

1 1,044,026 

627,i:>4 

1,563,807 


646,027 


Total. 


Dertkut: 
Uod. 


BuikUngs 

implements  and  machinery. 
Livestock 


3,554 

2,909 

500 

1,186 


2,836 

2,442 

337 

619 


8,238 


6,234 


718 
467 
253 
566 


2,004 


101,187,115  I 
89,063,712  I 
13,248,097 
23,472,693  \ 


72,206,058 

66,113,163 

6,916,648 

14,163,902 


Toial. 


Average  per  farm— 


isr. 


Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery. 
Livestock 


Total. 


226,991,617  |    159,399,771 


28,981,067 

22,970,549 

6,331,449 

9,306,791 


67,591,846 


4,466 
3,932 

685 ; 

1,036  I 
10,019  ! 


2,693 

2,466 

258 

528 

5,944 


1,773 

1,466 

327 

508 

4,075 


Per  cent. 


40.4 

35.6 

113.4 

112.3 


50.8 


42.1 

40.5 

108.8 

87.2 


53.2 


5Vm  O 

58.1 
134.7 

iia7 


72.4 


21.0 
35.3 
67.4 
6L6 


32.7 


13.3 
»8.1 
35.2 
47.7 


2.0 


25.3 
19.1 
75.1 
9L4 


32.1 


40.1 
34.7 
91,5 
65.7 


42.4 


65.8 

50.4 

126.7 

96.2 

68.6 


Dtcrea&e. 
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Table  2. — New  England  farm  values,  mortgages,  and  equities,  1910  and  1^. 


State  and  item. 


Maine: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 

New  Hampshire: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 

Vermont: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 

Massachusetts: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 

Rhode  Island: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 

Connecticut: 

Value  of  land  and  buUdings 
Mortgage  debt 

Equity 

Average  equity  per  farm 


1920 


1910       lunH 


$58,427,068  $38,774,006 
18,592,225  i  11,738,529 


frci 


39,834,863     28,035,476 
31227  1  2,018 


20,274,025 
6,820,551 


15,457,040 
4,773,610 


13,453,474 
2,717 


61,070,552 
23,575,778 


10,683,430 
1,836 


36,856,501 
12,436,001 


37,494,774 
3,269 


24,422,410 
2,012 


70,745,237     49,742,396 
23,412,188     16,371,484 


47,333,049  .  33,370,912 
4,058  :  2,774 


4,864,643       4,067,983 
1,494,367        1,356,336 


3,370,276       2,731,607 
3,937  2,729 


55,781,194      37,906,306 
17,860,949      11,8S0,46» 


37,920,245      26,046,840 
4,660  I  2,874  , 


Table  3. — Total  sales  of  dairy  products,  1909  and  1919. 


State. 


1919 


1900 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 

Total 


la^ 


$15,543,524     V\722,m 

9,627,28d  I     5,130,057 

20,634,760     11,501,577 

24,279,643      14,  MO,  927 

3,770,528       2,017,444 

14,385,132  <     7,325,433  1 


iV 


94,240,873     47,538,217  .. 


Table  4. — Summary  of  all  New  England  crops,  1909  and  1919. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 

Total 


1909 


$33,386,440 
12,112,260 
23,097,700 
2.1,191,705 
2,986,816 
19,279,953 


117,654,874 


1919 


$100,1$2,4IC 
2S.5i1».665 
47,«9»,0)» 
53,700,d»S 
5,34(>,37S 
44,49I2,»5 


27S,1«6,»0 
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BLE  b.-^aving$  banhs  of  New  England^  number  of  deposUorSy  and  deposits,  *1919  and 

1920, 


state. 

1919 

1920 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

ne. 

235,377 
244,336 
118,267 
2,391,066 
166,885 
704.179 

102,253,000 
121,092,000 
59,784,000 
1,089,556,000 
101,419,000 
."^l.  646. 000 

255,277 
158,518 
122,126 
2,600,640 
179,573 
717,405 

$10,473,000 
131,184,000 
64,757,000 
1,188,828,000 
113,200,000 
415,585,000 

f  Hampshire 

mojit 

aschiiset  ts 

rie  Island 

wcticut 

•  vn,A.>#                      —     -J J 

Total 

3. 860. 110       1  -  M^.  7.Sft-  000 

4,133,539 

1,924,027,000 

-,  w-^,  -— — f  --- 

Table  6. — Ratio  of  motor  vehicles  to  population  and  to  mileage  of  roads. 


at. 

'B 
nont. 


Ratio  to— 

State. 

1 

Ratio  to— 

State. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Miles  of 
roads. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Miles  of 
roads. 

1:15 
1:14 
1:14 

1:2.3 
1:2.2 
1:1.9 

Massacliusetts 

1:16 
1:15 
1:13 

1:13.2 

npshire 

Rhode  Island 

1:20.6 

Connecticut 

1:  7.3 

1 

HE  7.— 


Exports  of  dairy  products  for  11  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1921,  compared  with 

11  months  of  1919  and  1920. 


EXPORTS. 


U<r. 


kftod  cream 

k,  condensed,  etc. 


Total. 


1910 


Pounds. 


30,796,366 
12,856,642 


776,082,017 


Value. 


$15,190,564 
4,835,600 
1,251,760 

110,655,313 


131,933,237 


1920 


Pounds. 


Value. 


16,983,101 
15,288,547 


$9,855,358 
4,730,546 
315,666 
394,191,431  '  62,122,380 


77,023,950 


1921 


Pounds. 


\ 


Value. 


7,575,529 
11,332,682 


276,643,305 


$3,079,927 

2,505,620 

407,946 

35,184,381 


41,267,874 


IMPORTS. 


atff 

Ift  tod  cream 

ft^OQDdensed,  etc. 

Total 


1919 


Founds. 


9,081,803 
9,848,734 

3,414,732 
15,260,797 


Value. 


$4,606,925 
3,468,434 

1,738,741 
1,868,668 


11,684,760 


1920 


Pounds. 


Value. 


23,420,418  $16,691,066 
14,213,601  I    5,038,428 

3,917,143  I    2,590,574 
22,793,538  I    3,185,731 


1921 


Pounds. 


27,605,799 


15,956,699 

23,467,528 

'      132,499 

3,169,850 

7,066,503 

1,599,632 


Value. 


$6,565,065 
7,533,000 

602,232 
2,217,244 
1,144,4»4 

275,170 


18,337,234 
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STATEMENT  OF  THEODORE  P.  OBAKT,  BEFBESENTINa  THEODOIS 

P.  GRANT  CO.,  BOSTON,  KASS. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Afr.  Grant.  Wholesale  cream. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  are  located  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  located  in  Boston. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  extensive  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Grant.  Last  year  we  did  about  three-fourths  of  a  million. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I  do  want  perhap 
to  emphasize  one  or  two  points.  Mr.  Parker's  brief,  I  beliere 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  study  it  will  give  you  some  light  on  the  subj 
that  you  have  not  had  before.  I  have  oeen  engaged  in  the  milk 
cream  business  for  about  20  years,  and  when  we  first  started  in 
creamery  business  all  our  creameries  were  located  along  the  line 
the  railroads.  We  took  in  milk  from  the  farmers^  separated  it 
gave  them  the  skimmed  milk  back,  and  shipped  the  cream  or  but 
to  the  market. 

In  Saturday  or  Sunday's  Boston  Herald  is  a  little  picture'gi 
the  way  the  milk  market  nad  changed  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  1900  they  got  all  their  milk  for  the  Boston  market  from  Ma^ 
chusetts  and  a  short  distance  up  into  the  State  of  New  Hampshi 
and  nothing  from  Vermont;  in  1910  they  reached  part  way  it 
Vermont  and  a  little  way  into  Maine,  and  in  1920  they  covered  i 
whole  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  away  down  there  into  Mai 
and  they  had  reached  into  New  York  State. 

Your  farmer  is  ambitious   to  sell  milk   on  account   of   the  mc 
advantageous  price  as  against  butter.    I  do  not  think  anybody  «: 
disagree  with  tnat. 

Senator  Dilungham.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
Vermont  and  a  great  contest  among  farmers  as  to  which  is  the  bet 
way  for  them,  part  sticking  to  butter  and  part  selling  their  milk. 

Mr.  Grant.  My  experience  as  a  creamery  man,  Senat^or.  is  ih 
we  have  been  absolutely  forced  away  from  all  railroad  shipp 
points  for  our  supply  of  cream  as  a  business. 

As  Mr.  Parker  nas  said,  we  are  shipping  the  commercial  croam  \\ 
is  absolutely  necessary  to-day;  it  is  a  necessity;  it  is  not  a  luxur 
A  few  years  ago  when  I  started  in  the  business  cream  was  a  liutiir 
To-day  at  a  wayfarer's  lodge  even  the  tramp  who  ^oes  there  ^ 
saws  wood  wants  cream  in  his  coffee,  when  oefore  he  would  li»j 
been  glad  to  get  coffee  with  skimmed  milk;  everywhere  you  go  y< 
hear  tne  cry  lor  cream. 

As  this  thing  developed  we  had  to  go  into  Canada  for  oiu*  suppi 
I  think  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  ones  who  took  cream  aorow  ti 
border  into  New  England  and  at  the  same  time  was  operating  croai 
eries  there.  To-day  I  do  not  operate  anv  creameries,  but  wo  U 
our  supply  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  State  and  in  CaiKH  1 

Senator  Watson.   What  is  it  you  really  want? 

Mr.  Grant.  What  we  want  is  this:  We  want  to  forgot  thtif 

cents  a  gallon  that  the  New  England  Milk  Producers  and  tac  N8ti»'n 

Dairy  Lnion  Association  are  asking  on  cream,  wliich  would  »N 

lutely  prohibit  bringing  in  the  cream  and  make  us  absolutely  *^"j 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  cream  free  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  No;  we  do  not.  We  supported  the  Fordney  bill, 
because  we  believed  that  cream  for  commercial  purposes  should  be 
axed  for  some  revenue.  But  when  we  come  to  tax  it  to  prohibit 
nports,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  doing  the  Government  any  good 
nd  it  is  certainly  going  to  put  some  of  us  right  out  of  business, 
ecause  there  is  not  cream  enough  in  New  England  to  go  around 
nder  normal  conditions,  and  when  abnormal  conditions  come  we 
re  in  a  very  serious  condition. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  not  a  marked  increase  in  dairy  cattle  in 
f  assachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  believe  there  is  a  marked  increase,  but  I  understand 
'ermont  has  not  increased. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  importation  of 
oUk  and  cream  from  Canada. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  not  a  very  large  increase;  it  has  increased 
'ery  slightlv. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  this  30  per  cent  butter  fat  increased 
0  40  per  cent  the  same  as  Mr.  Parker  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  the  5  cents  a  gallon  to  remain  as 
tis? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  1  cent  a  gallon  on  milk  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are  not  particularly  interested  in  milk,  but  I 
>elieve  that  that  is  sufficient.  We  believe  the  amoimt  which  comes 
n  is  infinitesimal,  and  in  this  brief  Mr.  Parker  has  filed  you  will  find 
iairy  markets  from  1913  on  which  included  the  cream. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  was  5  cents  a 
^lon  cream. 

Mr.  Grant.  Then  cream  was  put  on  the  free  list  under  the  Under- 
ifood  Act. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Grant.  None  of  the  dire  calamities  have  happened  that  were 
feared  in  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made.  We  have 
had  a  higher  butter  market  in  Canada  right  along  than  many  thought 
vre  would  have.  So  that  in  eight  years  there  have  been  only  five  or 
six  months  when  it  has  been  possible  to  import  butter  at  a  profit. 

As  regards  harmonizing  these  prices:  Part  of  these  prices  are  har- 
tnooizedon  the  other  side;  that  is,  to  get  market  cream  it  must 
be  pasteurized.  We  can  not  take  raw  cream  across  the  line  suocess- 
fuliy,  pasteurize  it,  and  ship  it  to  the  market. 

We  must  have  it  pasteurized  there,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  Canadian  creameries  a  premium  of  from  1  to  3 
cents  a  pound  of  butter — ^not  butter  fat  m  the  content  of  a  can  of 
cream.  And  to  bring  that  across  it  costs  us  for  hauling  and  icing 
charges  on  every  can  that  we  get  across  the  line  about  $1.  In  fact, 
^y  books  will  show  that  it  has  done  that  for  the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  prefer  to  get  the  cream  in  New  England 
territory  if  you  could  to  avoid  that  charge  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  If  we  could,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  situation  this:  The  demand  for  cream  in 
Jlie  summer  months  is  away  beyond  the  supply  that  New  England 
furnishes  to  the  market  ? 

^Ir.  Grant^  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  And  in  order  to  have  that  supply  in  the  summer 
you  must  keep  up  some  trade  with  the  producers  of  cream  in  Canada  1 

Mr.  Grant.  Aosolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  cre&m 
in  Canada  and  in  the  New  England  States  1 

Mr.  Grant.  Canadian  creams  cost  us  more  since  the  1st  of  Januanr 
on  the  average  than  New  England  creams,  on  account  of  the  fact  ihix 
the  Canadian  butter  market  on  which  we  buy 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  It  costs  more  where — in  Canada  • 

Mr.  Grant.  Delivered  in  Boston,  and  that  is  where  we  hare  v» 
figure  it;  we  can  not  figure  it  at  the  border. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  about  the  cost  of  transportation  frca 
Canada  to  Boston  as  compared  with  other  New  England  points  ii 
the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  all  on  mileage  basis,  Senator.  On  the  raibcod 
it  costs,  at  about  the  cheapest  rate  we  can  get,  on  a  can  of  cxeia 
to  any  point  50  to  55  cents,  and  from  that  to  60  and  75  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  cost  to  bring  it  in  from  Caiu/iir 
exclusive  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  My  Canadian  cream  costs  about  $1.50  for  haulin^l 
freight,  and  icing.  We  are  dealing  not  with  a  cream  to  go  inilj 
butter.  j 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  include  the  tariff )  J 

Mr.  Grant.  That  does  not  include  anything  except  hauling  urn 
icin^  charges.  My  books  will  show  that,  and  they  will  be  opeo  tt, 
the  mspection  of  anybody  representing  thi  committee. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  dairy  producM 
is  produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  compared  with  the  whoh 
amount  produced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Parker's  figures  in  his  brief,  I  think,  wS 
show  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  My  recollection  is  that  Quebec  prodcrd 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  Canadian  dairy  products  !  J 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  so.  But  you  can  not  go  back  more  than  II 
or  15  miles  from  the  border  to  get  this  market  cream.  You  have  gol 
to  take  what  is  made  in  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Coining  back  to  this  question  of  differenuiM 
Take  the  question  of  butter;  do  you  remember  what  the  rate  ^ 
imder  the  existing  law  on  butter  coming  into  this  country  frt^ 
Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  '21 
Do  you  know  what  the  Canadian  charges  to  the  northern  Vermcii 
farmer  were  if  we  wanted  to  send  our  butter  into  Montreal  1 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Dilungham.  I  do  not  remember  exactly;  but  my  rcs-vJ* 
lection  is  that  it  was  4  cents.    I  know  there  is  a  difference  and  th^ 
Canada  charges  more  than  we  charge.     What  is  the  population 
New  England  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Something  over  7,000,000. 
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Jenator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  whole  population  of  Canada? 
ti  million,  is  if  not?  And  we  have  that  great  market  in  New 
gland,  which  Quebec  wants,  of  course,  and  Quebec  is  not  so  far 
tant  but  what  under  proper  conditions  freight  rates  can  be  paid. 
.  want  to  call  your  attention  to  those  things  and  have  you  explain 
m  in  connection  with  the  other  statements  you  are  making.  Our 
rmont  farmers  pay  taxes  to  support  American  institutions  and 
y  tliink  they  have  a  better  right  to  the  New  England  market  than 
ebec  has. 

Jr.  Grant.  And  we  are  very  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 
>enator  Dillingham.  All  along  the  New  England  border  we  have 
kI  men  who  have  creameries  in  the  United  States.  They  are  near 
'  border,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  like  to  get  the  cream  from 
lada,  and  I  am  willing  that  they  should  have  it,  but  I  want  it  to 
on  fair  rates,  and  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  in  making  your  plea 
e  to-day  will  bo  able  to  surest  some  line  upon  which  the  two 
prosts  could  agree  as  being  fair  and  right;  if  your  brief  does  that 
hall  })e  very  glad  tO  study  it. 

Ur.  Grant.  1  think  it  does.  I  think  I  will  bring  that  out  also 
It  we  absolutely  need  market  cream.  The  brief  will  show  that  I 
it  telegrams  and  letters  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  creameries  in  the  States 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York — the  points  of  large 
)ply — and  1  was  unable  to  get  50  gallons  a  day;  I  was  not  able  to 
anything.  I  have  the  copies  of  tne  letters  there,  but  I  also  have 
*  originals,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  originals  if  the  copies 
il  not  do. 

Senator  Diluxoilvm.  It  is  your  idea,  is  it,  Mr.  Grant,  that  the 
w  England  dairymen  have  specialized  more  either  in  butter  or  in 
Ik  and  have  not  shipped  so  much  cream;  that  is  your  claim,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Grant^  Absolutely. 

vnator  Dilungham.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  true. 
Mr.  (iRAXT.  I  have  in  the  past  operated  creameries,  and  now  I  have 
i  one  on  the  lino  of  a  railroad.     I  do  not  operate  any.     But  we  do 
y  in  Franklin  County  in  the  wintertime,  and  from  the  Richmond 
eamery,  an<l  I  can  mention  some  others  the  Senator  may  know. 
Senator  Dillingham.  I  know  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Grant.  Those  names  are  contained  in  the  brief.  And  then  I 
^e  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
i^ftchusetts,  who  had  been  making  a  survey  of  the  cream  supply 
Ih  the  hopes  of  enlarging  it,  and  they  sent  me  a  list  of  all  the 
tameries  tney  had  gotten  answers  from  as  a  possible  source  of 
pply.  I  wrote  to  every  one  of  them,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  one 
ftn  who  would  sell  me  50  gallons  a  day.  I  was  looking  for  250  to 
*^  gallons,  and  I  would  have  guaranteed  to  have  bougnt  for  three 
onths,  and  that  probably  meant  continuing  right  through  the  year. 
Our  solution  of  this  problem  is  this:  It  has  come  to  me  within  the 
St  48  hours — and  I  tnink  Mr.  Parker  has  figured  part  of  it  in  his 
i'f— that  this  commercial  cream  up  to  40  per  cent  butter  fat, 
»i^leurized  cream  for  market  use,  should  be  taxed  5  cents  per  gallon. 
•w.  that  5  cents  per  gallon  represents  what?  It  represents  IJ  to 
j'H-^nU  per  pound  on  the  butter  content.  We  have  to  pay  from 
}o  2i  cents  per  pound  premium  above  the  Canadian  butter  market, 
liirh  makes  about  4  cents  per  pound,  to  which  add  3  to  4  cents  per 
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pound  of  butter  for  hauling^  icing,  and  freight  charges,  and  the  duu 
IS  already  more  than  harmonized  with  the  present  dutv  on  butter. 
« If  we  can  get  a  rate  on  commercial  cream,  pasteurized  in  Canada,  f 
5  or  6  cents  a  gallon  up  to  40  per  cent,  and  then  tax  the  cream  comirc 
in  sour  or  sweet  for  manufacturing  into  butter  at  10  cents  or  any  n'n 
that  is  right,  we  are  right  with  it.  I  believe  it  wiU  solve  the  problen. 
and  take  care  of  all  this  bugaboo  that  is  continually  coming  up  aboii* 
the  possibility  of  flooding  the  land  with  cream  along  the  line  isi 
makmg  it  into  butter.  That  has  never  been  practiced  succeasfuUj; 
it  was  practiced  in  1910j  along  the  border  as  soon  as  the  Part'- 
Aldrich  law  went  into  effect  9  or  10  of  these  Canadians  came  acns* 
and  established  factories  along  the  border  in  New  York  Stat'*;  thrt 
built  creameries  and  started  in  to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  M 
all  went  broke  when  the  butter  panic  came  in  the  spring  of  1911,  »i>* 
there  are  none  of  them  there  that  I  know  of.  There  is  some  bu;:<f 
made,  but  it  is  an  infinitesimally  small  amount. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  cream  came  in  free  from  Canada,  you  wwiM 
prefer  to  buy  it  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  I 

Mr.  Grant.  We  prefer  it  at  all  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  it  be  cheaper  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  diflFerence  between  the  c 
of  a  gallon  of  cream  in  Canada  and  the  cost  of  cream  in  New  Engl 
at  any  time,  as  an  analysis  of  our  butter  markets  will  show  from  1913 
1921.     We  have  them  right  up  to  date  in  this  brief,  and  Uier 
show.    To  some  of  them  we  have  added  on  the  Payne-Aldrich 
and  the  present  emergency  tariff,  and  they  will  show  the  Can 
butter  market,  the  basis  on  which  cream  is  bought,  is  frequec' 
higher  than  our  own;  and  in  that  case  you  can  not  bring  the  cw 
in  and  manufacture  butter  to  compete  with  our  own  goods. 

We  have  been  at  the  business  12  or  13  years,  and  1  know  it  is 
impracticable  proposition,  and  I  know  there  is  absolutely  no  dac 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  havi? 
arranged  so  that  we  can  have  5  cents  duty  on  market  cream 
bear  in  mind,  again,  we  pay  a  premium  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
line  in  order  to  have  them  manufacture  it — ^we  would  be  taking  a  ?• 
in  the  right  direction. 

Senator  Dillingham.  May  I  inquire  whetherthe  other  side  of  IM 
question  has  made  application  for  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  will  know,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  was  the  question,  Senator  I 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  asked  whether  the  farmers  or  those  rrpjj 
senting  the  farmers  of  New  England  had  asked  to  be  heard  on  m 

Siestion.    They  are  coming  later,  I  understand.     But  bearing ' 
is,  I  will  ask  to  have  put  into  the  record  a  brief  sent  to  me  bv  tl 
New  England  Tariff  Committee  on  certain  dairy  products,  vl; 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  W.  H.  Bronson,  statistician.  N 
England  Milk  Producers'  Association;  O.  M.  Camburn.  cliroe'^'M 
dairying,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture:  and  G.  i\  W-^'^ 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ciillcj:*' 
Senator  McCumber.  That  mav  be  done. 
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DAIRY  PBODUCTS. 

[Paragraphs  707-710  and  1598.] 

rrATEMEKT    OF    CHABUBS    W.    HOLMAN,    WASHINGTON,    D.     C, 
REPRESENTING  NATIONAL  MIUS:  PBODUCEKS'  FEDERATION. 

Mr.  IIoLMAN.  My  name  is  Charles  W.  Holman,  and  I  am  acting; 
?cretarv  of  the  National  Milk  Producers*  Federation. 

I  am  filing,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  list  of  our  member  associations,  which 
1  a  rollection  of  cooperative  corporations  exclusive  of  farmer  mem- 
ership,  representing,  in  the  aggregate,  21  associations  and  something 
ror  200,000  farmer  members. 

MEMBERS   OF   NATIONAL   MILK   PRODUCERS'    FEDERATION. 

I)airvmen's  Ijeaj?ue  (Inc.")  and  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association  (Inc.), 

iic«a.  X.  Y. 

N>w  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  and  Vir^ia  ^lilk  Producers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ra?i  Tennessee  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

l}n*j?on  Dairymen's  Cooperative  League,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Kr^ntiicky  &  Indiana  Dairies  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

t^UH'n  City  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

!»hi«)  Farmers'  Cooperative  Milk  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Jairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S'"rthwt*8tern  CVK)perative  Sales  Co.,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

^hohigan  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•-'Uthern  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

r»ni  City  Milk  Producers'  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

rh4»  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  Producers'  Cooperative  Marketing  Co.  of 

Chicago  District,  Chicago,  111. 

ililwaufeee  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^uisiana  and  Mississippi  Dair>Tnen's  Cooperative  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
l*«x:iat(Mj  Dairymen  of  ('alifurnia,  San  Frt^ncisco,  Calif. 

niU'd  Dairy  Association  of  Washington,  Spokane,  Wash. 

I  am  also  filing  a  hst  of  our  officers  and  directoi*s,  Mr.  Chairman 

"UICEUS    AND    DIRECTOKS    OV    THE    N  \TI()\.VL    MILK    PRODUCERS'    FEDERATION. 

lilo  D.  Campbell,  president. 

»  1>.  Cooper,  first  vice  president. 

I  W.  iTtgersoII,  8e<:ond  vice  president. 

P.  Willits,  treasurer. 
i'^T^T  fJrown,  setTetary. 
lias.  W.  Ho] man ,  Acting  se^^Tctary. 

Wd  of  ,iire<-to»s:  Milo  D.  Campbell,  Cold  water,  Mich.;  R.  D.  Cooper,  Little 
t\  \.  Y.;  H.  W.  Ingersoll,  Elyria,  Ohio;  (leorj^e  Brown,  Svcamore,  111.;  G.  K. 
»*.  Milvrjukcje,  Wis.;  W.  F.  Schilling,  Northfiold,  Minn.;  II.  W.  Tinkham,  Warren, 
i..  W.  J.  Kittle,  Cr>'stal  Lake,  111.;  J.  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.;  F.  P.  Willit.s 
^i  Pa.:  R.  C.  Koed,  Howell,  Mich.;  Harry  HartKe,  Covington,  Ky.;  J.  M. 
»<l*ir^jn,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  P.  S.  Brenneman,  Jefferson,  Ohio;  Richard  Patt^e, 
n^n  Ui^lands,  Mass.:  J.  A.  ScoUard,  (jhehalis,  Wash.;  Alma  D.  Katz,  Portland, 
p.  F.  T.  Holt,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  H.  J.  Schultz,  Shipman,  111.;  D.  G.  Harry,  Pyles- 
".  XJd.;  J.  Wood  Yager,  La  Grange,  Ky. 

*f*:utive  committee:  Milo  D.  Campbell,  R.  D.  Cooper,  H.  W.  Ingersoll,  W,  J. 
fi»-.  J.  D.  Miller;  alternates,  Harry  Hartke  and  R.  C.  Reed. 

n  order  to  expedite  the  dairy  discussion  before  this  committee,  the 
*ducers'  oi^anizations  and  some  of  the  creamery  men  have  agreed 
<livide  up  the  time  among  themselves  and  to  present  sectional 
Timents. 
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Cost  of  proditting  100  pounds  of  milk,  "  Warren  formida.^^ 


Item.  '^"a"<"r.'t^^^^C 


«.* 


<Jraiii pounds..  33.29  1  rw..Tft  >i«.ii 

Hay do....  43.3  l»».»l  • 

Other  dry  forage do 10.8  sm  * 

Silage do....  92.2  KOn  ^ 

Other  succulents do 8.3  s.«»  M 

Labor hours..  3.02  .  .2s 


Tolal.  representing  79  per  cent  of  cost. 
Final  cost ,  including  overhead 


4 


s 


IJARia   OF   COSTS   OF   MILK    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    VARIOUS    SECTIONS. 

New  England:  The  New  Eno:land  coats  of  milk  production  are  baaed  uj»ori  ft 
"Warren  formula, "  which  was  developed  by  Dr.  G.  I* .  Warren,  of  ( omell  I'nivfN'i 
who  was  a  member  of  Hoover's  milk  commission,  and  which  was  used  by  rerjuu 
Federal  milk  boards  in  determining  the  cost  of  milk  production  during  the  w8r}'«TH«ii 
The  "Warren  formula"  gives  the  quantities  of  feed  and  labor  required  to  mak«  V 
pounds  of  milk.  To  these  quantities  have  been  applied  new  feed  and  lal  or  pn  ^ 
as  of  April  to  bring  such  costs  up  to  date. 

New  York:  New  York  cost  is  based  upon  the  "Warren  formula,"  from  ligAm" 
niahed  by  Dr.  (t.  F.  W^arren,  of  Cornell  rniversity  as  of  May,  1921. 

Philadelphia:  Philadelphia  coats  are  from  the  New  Jei'sey  State  Experiment 
tion.  comprising  a  study  made  of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  on  ii5  faim^  i   '"' 
large  milk-producing  sections  of  New  Jersey  for  May,  1921,  and  checked  with  a:' . 
records  of  over  4,000  cows  in  cow-testing  associations  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  iv« 
t<urvey  of  the  coat  of  milk  production  made  by  the  United  States  Departing"* 
Agriculture  in  Delaware. 

Baltimore:  l^altimore  costs  were  obtained  from  a  survey  of  94  farms  in  Mir.-: 
wlii(.'h  was  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  l'.>t>X  ■ 
such  costs  brought  up  to  dat«  as  of  May  l)y  introduction  of  new  labor  and  fecil  •**-'* 

Ohio:  Ohio  costs  were  obtained  from  42  cow-testing  associations,  which  ha>e  r>r>/ 
extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years  with  a  total  of  over  21,000  cows,  also  inf li: 
the  milk-cost  associations  which  have  been  operating  for  the  past  few  years  un*i-.r  * 
supervision  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  These  costs  in  each  case  have  been  bn-i 
up  to  date  by  the  substitution  of  new  feed  and  labor  costs. 

Chicago:  Chicago  costs  are  based  on  the  modified  "Pearson  formula.*'  whi  b  % 
ut<ed  by  the  Chicago  Federal  milk  board  appointed  by  Hoover  during  the  war  |»  H 
to  determine  costs  of  milk  production,  with  the  figures  brought  up  to  date  by  apj : : 
recent  feed  and  labor  costs. 

California:  California  costs  are  based  on  figures  from  the  records  of  the  dairvLn-s 
California  for  May,  1921,  as  furnished  by  the  Associated  DairjTnen  of  Califnnita  ':• 

Compared  with  these  coats,  the  costs  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  April  were  fc'  I* 
hundred  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  a  difference  as  compared  with  New  England  of  4*^  ■ 
per  hundred  in  favor  of  Quebec,  or  4.1  cents  per  gallon,  and  with  the  l'nito<l  *^'i  "^ 
43  cents  per  hundred  or  3.7  cents  per  gallon.     The  costs  in  Quebec.  Canada   ' 
obtained  by  an  actual  survey  in  territory  shipping  milk  and  cream  to  Hoed-n 

Ba.sed  on  these  costs  of  milk  production,  the  cost  of  producing  1  gallon  nf    ' 
cent  cream  is  40  centos  per  gallon  less  in  Qiiebec  than  in  New  England,  and  -ii  '^ 
per  gallon  less  in  Quebec  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 

Canada  and  Denmark:  Based  on  these  costs  of  100  pounds  of  milk,  thi»  of«?t    •  f 
ducin^  1  pound  of  butter  is  10  cents  less  in  Canada  than  in  New  England  au-! 
Ignited  States.    The  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  in  Denmark,  ap  -'it- 
Mr.  Harold  Faber,  amcultural  commissioner  for  Denmark,  for  1920  was  4i«  *^  t  •• 
l)ound.  and  as  stated  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Larsen,  professor  of  agricultural  ect«noroi<^ 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Denmark,  was  46  cents  per  pound.     As  cvmipar-^ 
the'  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  in  the  United  States  of  59  cents  an..  • 
New  England  States  of  55  cents,  this  gives  the  advantage  to  the  Danish  {innlur 
from  15  to  19  centiii,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  only  2i  cents  per  pound  i .  > 
York. 

Other  foreign  countries:  It  has  heen  impo.*v^ibIe  to  ol»tidn  productiun  costs  ot  •: 
products  in  otluT  foreisru  countries  than  Denmark,  Init  the  following  tabuUfi  •< 
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bor  rates  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  as  reported  from  Government 
urces, indicates  that  production  costs  in  other  foreign  countries  than  Denmark  are 
insiderahly  lower  than  United  States  production  costs. 

Farm  wages  in  United  States  compeared  with  foreign  countries  in  1920. 


Country. 


liied  Statojt  (dairy  section) 

oada 

Dznark 

itzcrland 

^en 

wtralia 

island 

wta 

nuAny 


Farm 

wages 

Differ- 

without 

ence. 

board. 

—  —  — 

S74 

PS 

50 

24 

67 

17 

35 

39 

53 

21 

36 

38 

18 

m 

12 

02 

Per  cent 
of  differ- 
ence. 


8 
32 
23 
53 
28 
51 
76 
84 


TRANSPORTATION   CHARGES. 

A  study  of  transportation  costs  from  Denmark  to  New  York  as  compared  with  trans- 
rtatinn  costs  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  New  York  shows  that  butter  can  be 
xied  in  that  market  as  cheaply  from  Denmark  as  from  the  Middle  West  States,  the 
It  of  tnmsportation  in  each  case  being  approximately  2^^  cents  per  pound,  and 
iDaportation  costs  from  the  extreme  West  give  a  decided  advantage  to  the  foreign 
wiucer.  (Transportation  charts  in  respect  to  milk  and  cream,  considered  pri- 
irily  from  a  New  England  and  New  York  State  standpoint:  The  transportation 
arjjos  for  milk  from  the  center  of  production  in  New  England  compared  with  the 
nter  of  production  in  Quebec  favor  the  New  England  producer  by  6  mills  per  gallon, 
bilar  costs  of  transportation  on  cream  show  that  the  transportation  costs  favor  the 
?w  England  producer  by  the  same  amount.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  a  pound  of 
iitpf  from  the  New  England  center  of  production  to  Boston  as  compared  with  the 
rt*  from  Quebec  center  of  production  is  three-tenths  of  a  mill  less.) 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  DESIRABLE. 

Ppini  an  administrative  standpoint  it  is  believed  that  a  specific  duty  on  dairy 
Mlucta  \A  more  desirable  than  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

CHANGE   IN   PRICE   LEVEL  MAKES   HIGHER   DUTY  NECESSARY. 

In  1897,  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was 

l"ptod.    At  the  present  price  level  of  butter,  which  will  average  from  30  to  40  cents 

r  the  year,  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  is  necessary  to  give  the  same  pro- 

cii9n. 

A  nudy  of  the  United  States  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products  shows 

^f  •  n«Migh  are  produced  here  to  meet  all  demands  witnout  any  imports. 

UNITED  STATES,  1919. 
I  From  the  Market  Reporter,  Jiuie,  1920.1 


Item. 


Production. 


Consumption. 


I        Pounds.       '  Pounds. 

!•«.     ,  90, 600, (XX), 000  38. (U9, 000. 000 

!"••? I    i,r)fio.()Oo,ooo  I  i,:>w.ooo,»X) 

'-'   I    420,000.000  1  404,000,000 

''■'<'  cA  milk •....,     1 ,  925. 000, 000  1 .  217,  (XX),  000 


Ratio  of 
consump- 
tion to 
total 
produced. 


Per  cent. 
42.6 
91.7 
96.2 

m.2 
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In  1919,  416,000  gallons  of  cream  were  shipped  from  Canadian  pointa  to  Boei^s 
The  butter  produced  by  New  England  creameries  would  have  provided  four  and  i  \uY 
million  gallons  of  36  per  cent  cream,  or  eleven  times  the  amount  neceasaiy  to  repUoe  t.v 
Canadian  shipments.  The  butter  production  in  New  England  would  have  suppb^ 
nine  times  the  amount  needed  to  replace  Canadian  cream  shipments  to  Boston  tor:t- 
month  of  heaviest  shipment  (June). 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  ON  BUTTER. 

The  Market  Reporter,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuhii> 
for  February  26,  1921,  shows  that  we  have  changed  ht)m  a  net  exporting  couutt 
in  1919,  when  we  exported  an  equivalent  of  500,000,000  pounds  of  milk,  to  a  sH 
importing  countrv  in  1920,  when  we  imported  what  would  be  equivalent  to  ffm 
400,000,000  pounos.  The  butter  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  from  S)0,i* 
pounds  in  1913  to  over  9,000,000  pounds  in  1920.  This  has  resulted  in  an  oversn;^ 
of  dairv  products,  which  has  resulted  in  a  demoralized  market  and  a  selling  i 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  on  American  farms  and  meet  \k 
difference  in  costs  of  production  of  dairy  products  in  this  country  and  foreign 
tries,  adequate  protective  tariff  is  necessary. 

IMPORTATION   OF  VEGETABLE   OILS   A  MENACE  TO  THE  DAIRY  IKOnSTRY. 

The  dairy  industry  demands  a  tariff  on  vegetable  oils  equal  to  the  tariff  on  b: 
for  which  it  is  used  as  a  substitute.    The  wholesale  price  of  vegetable  oils  ie 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  butter,  yet  butter  subetttutes 
sell  for  75  per  cent  of  the  price  of  butter.    The  importation  of  vegetable  oils 
largely  in  tne  production  of  substitutes  for  butter  and  other  milk  products  incR 
from  82,000,000  pounds  in  1912  to  over  435,000,000  in  1920.    This  importation  in 
replaced  the  butter-fat  production  of  over  a  million  cows,  or  7  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  cows  in  the  United  States.    This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  cu 
losses  to  dairymen,  and  it  may  have  damaged  materially  the  health  of  the  X&tx* 

IMPORTANCE   OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Tp  THE   NATION.  j 

Eminent  scientists  and  health  authorities  now  recognize  milk  and  its  ptrodurtti 
absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Nation,  because  they  promote  growth,  brilu 
reproduction,  and  longevity,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  noiirishini:  ot 
cheapest  form  of  animal  foods.  Therefore,  the  Nation  must  g^ve  the  dairy  Urs$ 
protection  which  is  as  effective  as  that  applied  to  other  industries. 

Mr.  Holm  AN.  Following  that  report,  the  farm  organizations 
resented  here  in  Washington  have  held  a  number  of  iiieetiiig> 
which  they   have   discussed    the  dairy  tariff  schedules  and  otii 
schedules,  and  they  have  come  to  some  a^eement  among  them^l^ 
in  order  to  get  unified  support  of  the  changes  which  I  am  oB^t 
for  the  record  this  mommg.     I  will  not  read  the  changes,  as  ;l 
witnesses  who  will  follow  me  will  discuss  it  very  carefully  by 
graph,  and  it  will  save  your  time. 

I  also  wish  to  file  a  special  brief  by  the  Associated  Dairri 
(Inc.) ,  California,  one  of  our  member  associations,  in  regard  to  cas« 
and   milk  sugar,  and  to  filfe  an   introductory  statement  of 
dent  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the  National  Milk  Pro<lufi 
Federation. 

Senator  Watson.  Any  brief  that  you  desire  to  file  and  any  witm^ 
desires  to  file  will  be  received  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Holm  AN.  Detailed  briefs  will  be  filed  by  the  various  me«ml'<0 
who  will  follow  me. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  gentlemen  of  the  n^w 
mittee,  that  it  is  the  producer  who  is  most  vitally  interested  in  tn 
protective  tariff  on  dau-y  products  at  the  present  time,  beeausi*  hv  4 
the  one  whoso  price  is  made  the  first  base  on  which  the  lat<*r  op*'*^' 
tions  are  made. 
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Subseauently,  the  arguments  which  we  will  present  before  you 
ire  basea  primarily  upon  the  need  of  our  farmers. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  and  state  our  other  members  will  follow  in 
)rder. 

Banr  of  thb  associated  daibtmen  (inc.),  of  ban  francisco,  calif. 

('afiein  and  milk  sugar  should  be  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  the  rate  of  4}  cents 
ler  pound. 

A  <lut>'  on  both  casein  and  milk  sugar  is  neceflsary  for  the  protection  of  the  dairy 
idnstr>'.  While  they  may  be  re^rded  as  secondary  products,  they,  of  course,  have 
4ireci  hearing:  on  the  value  of  milk. 

If  the  Unitea  States  requirements  for  casein  and  milk  sugar  are  siipplied  from  other 
wtntries,  the  value  of  milk  in  this  country  will  inevitably  be  reduced  proportion- 
l^ly.  Furthermore,  casein  and  milk-sugar'production  has  not  been  fully  developed 
i  the  United  States  because  of  foreign  competition.  As  important  war  materials, 
if  production  has  been  greatly  stimulated  during  recent  years.  Theee  industries, 
owpvpr,  will  be  reduced  to  their  former  statue  without  protection  being  gi\en. 
It  j^hould  be  remembered  that  the  water  rates  on  casein  from  South  A  merit  a  and 
Jirope  to  New  York  are  less  than  rates  by  water  on  casein  and  milk  su^ar  from  San 
ranri^ro  to  New  York.  It  should  be  remembered  that  California  is  an  important 
i^aoer  lK>th  of  casein  and  sugar  of  nulk. 

To  place  casein  and  milk  sugar  on  the  free  list,  with  a  protective  tariff  on  other  daily 
tKJaots,  places  these  products  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are  in  at  the  present 
Bw*.  because  it  offers  a  special  opportunity  for  dairy  products  to  come  in  in  this 
rm. 

'Vtiuidering  these  facts,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  casein  and  milk  sugar  be  put 
I  the  dutiable  list  at  rates  in  keeping  with  the  rates  proposed  for  other  milk  products, 
rh  rates  of  duty  should  pro  viae  as  mXich  protection  for  100  poimds  of  skim  milk 
itn  made  into  casein  and  milk  sugar  as  when  made  into  skim-milk  powder. 
Approximately  0  poimds  of  casein  and  milk  sugar  (about  3  pounds  of  each")  is  ob- 
beil  from  100*  pounds  of  skim  milk,  while  approve i mat ely  9  pounds  of  skim-milk 
^vder  19  obtainable  from  the  same  quantity  of  skim  milk.  It  would  seem  only  fair, 
tf^Uife,  that  the  per  pound  duty  on  casein  and  milk  sugar  should  each  be  one  and 
^half  times  the  rate  on  skim-milk  powder. 


CREAM  AND  SKIM-MILK    rOWDER  R.\TKR  TOO    LOW. 

HiH  dairy  products  scThedule  contained  in  TI.  R.'7456  when  applied  to  the  different 
v\n<'t»  ra<tiiUine  from  100  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  shows  a  wide  variation  in  the 
)tf<tion  afforded,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Approximate  rates  on  the  dif event  products  from  100  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk. 


Product. 


■hmilk 

irmilk.battemiilk 

•0,29  per  cent  fat 

tvefrtened  eraporatcd  inilk 

feU»ed  oondeosed  mtJk 

nti-mi]k  powder 

B-milk  po«*dcr 

a«    

«•*  at  kss  rlian  :iO  ecnf^  fier  pound, 
■tn  

^  Tueur 


Proposed  by  H.  R.  7456. 


1  cent  per  gallon . . 
(  cent  per  gallon . . 
5 cents  per  gallon.. 
1  cent  per  pound . . 
])  cents  per  pound. 
3  cents  pier  pound . 
1}  cents  per  x)ound. 
8  cents  p>er  pound . 
5  cents  per  pound . 

Free 

do 


Equivalent  in  terms  of  milk. 


12  cents  per  100  pounds. 
6  cents  per  100  pounds. 
8.6  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
43.6  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
28  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
30  cents  per  100 pounds  milk . 
13.5  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  milk. 
No  protection. 
Do. 


^n.Qj  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  serioup  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 

P«  T»roj>oe€<!:  but  on  the  better-known  products,  such  as  butter,  clieese,  and  evap- 

t**i  'Unsweetened)  milk,  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  from  40  to  50  cents  per  Imndred 

md*  on  milk  used  in  their  manufacture. 

f"  <3ouht  it  was  comddered  that  fluid  whole  milk  and  buttermilk  would  require 

h  prot^ictuiD,  flince  they  could  not  come  in  large  quantities  in  any  event.    Such, 

te\<>r.  does  not  apply  to  other  pro^iucts  that  are  seriously  out  of  line. 

t  will  be  w»en  from  the  above  table  that  the  protection  on  the  butter  from  100 

»'jd*  of  milk  ill  40  cents,  while  on  butter  fat,  in  the  form  of  cream  from  the  same 
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quantity  of  milk,  it  is  only  8.6  cent*.  With  the  present  methods  of  nasteuriy^^iin 
and  refrigeration  rream  can  readily  come  in  from  Canada,  and  with  partvubir.. 
atti'active  markets  might  very  well  be  expected  to  come  from  Kew  Zealand,  nhit* 
America,  and  Denmark  as  well. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  combined  protettit'ii  i.* 
forded  to  skim-milk  powder  and  butter  fat  (in  the  form  of  cream)  tliat  mav  l.e  sef  *ii«l 
from  100  ix)und8  of  milk  is  only  22.1  cents,  while  the  same  quantity  of  milk  convtn*! 
into  cheese  would  give  protection  of  50  cents;  into  butter,  40  cents;  into  whole-milk 
}X)wder,  39  cents;  into  unsweetened  evaporated  milk,  43.6  cents;  into  ^wwlen**- 
condensed  milk,  2^'  cents. 

Skim-milk  powder  is  certainly  as  importable  as  any  other  product.  Moreover.  ;i' 
production  is  one  of  the  newest  of  our  dairy  industries.  The  development  •*(  tin 
skim-milk  powder  industry  in  the  United  States  must  certainly  be  recognized  as » 
matter  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  dairy  industry  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  vbuic 
It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  that  skim-milk  powder  be  given  at  least  as  much  proteiiiv 
as  the  older  and  well-established  dairy  industries  are  accorded. 

In  order  that  this  be  done,  the  rate  on  skim-milk  powder  in  H.  R.  7456  shouM  be 
raised  from  IJ  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  rates  should  be  raised  in  order  that  all  protection  affonsni 
by  the  dairy  schedule  may  apply  with  uniformity  upon  all  products;  and  it  isw  :a''» 
obvious  that  casein  and  milk  sugar  shbuld  for  the  same  reason  be  plac^  <>ti  i^- 
dutiable  list,  each  at  4i  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  a  matter  of  plain  justice  that  the  rate  on  skim-milk  powder  and  creani  ibanit 
fat)  combined  should  at  least  be  equal  to  the  rates  on  evaporated  whole  milk,  «h(i9^ 
milk  powder,  or  even  cheese  or  butter. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  equally  just  that  the  combined  tarifls  on  casein  c4 
milk  sugar  should  be  equal  to  the  rate  on  skim-milk  powder. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  modern  milk  plant  milk  is  to  all  intents  aad  p«^ 
poses  a  raw  material  which  can  be  converted  into  one  product  or  another  v? 
market  demands.    To  protect  butter,  therefore,  and  to  allow  cream  to  come  in  pr 
tically  free  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  tariff.    Moreover,  to  place  a  hid 
protection  on  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  condensed  milk,  and  a  lowd<< 
of  protection  on  skim-milk  powder,  or  on  casein  and  milk  sugar,  will  attract 
greatest  possible  imports  of  the  latter  products  and  thereby  reduce  the  real  p"«nKWi 
for  the  owners  of  the  modern  milk  manufacturing  plants.    The  absolute  0Dii^i<«. 
casein  and  milk  sugar  from  the  dutiable  list  v^ill  still  further  contract  the  6^!' 
operations  for  the  milk  plants. 

We  trust  that  these  considerations  will  have  careful  consideration  and  appT-."  ji 

IMFOHTS,    PillCES,    AND   DOMKSTIC   PRODUCTION   OF   CASEIN    (L.\CTARKXF  . 

Importation  of  casein. — The  importations  of  casein  (lactarene)  into  the  Unit^i  >'iW 
has  increased  from  9,000,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over  21,000,000  in  1920,  as  foUov.r 

Imports  of  casein  {lactarem)^  by  years. 

[Report  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.! 

Pounds.  p.'    1' 

1913 \ 8,  805, 000     1917 12.  JI''  'i 


1914 10,  798, 000 

1915 7, 920, 000 


1918 7.t)i« 

1919 IT.iTi^ 


1916 10,  376,  000  i  1920 21,1^^1^. 

Over  17,000,000  of  the  21,000,000  pounds  of  casein  which  was  importcHl  i    i' 
came  from  Argentina,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Imports  of  casein  {lactarene)  by  countries,  W^O. 

I  Report  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.^ 

Pounds.  !''•♦'• 

France 368, 000  Japan 

England *  2, 257, 000  Australia 

Argentina 17, 300, 000  New  Zealand 

Brazil 201, 000 

British  India 250, 000  Total 1\,  1^'^  "^ 


ir:  -H 
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Casein  prices. — ^^Va  a  result  of  these  very  large  importations  of  casein  the  price  to 
he  manufacturer  of  casein  has  gone  so  low  that  it  now  pays  no  more  than  the  cost  of 
(wnufacture  and  returns  no  value  for  the  skim  milk  used  in  its  production.  This 
iib«  cut  off  an  important  market  for  skimmed  milk.  It  is  an  economic  waste  not  to 
«» this  skimmed  milk  to  replace  foreign  casein.  The  following  shows  the  prices 
r'<'»Mve(l  for  casein  by  one  New  England  producer  of  the  product: 

Casein  prices j  per  poiuvl. 


mury . . 
flffuary. 
tffh.... 
^1  .... 
»).  .. 
lu' 


1918 


{feiUf. 

m 

\     13 
lo 


1919  I  1920  '    1921 


Cent.'*. \  Cents.  Cent*. 


15 
13 

12 
13 
10 
lOi 


11 

12 

12 

12  J 

12.i 

12.i 


1918 


Cents. 

Hh      July 16 

8'  I   August I  16i 

6i  '   Soptemlwr i  17 

6     '  Octolx»r '  17 

6    ii  NovcmbOT |  17 

6    1    DecemtxT j  17 


1919  I  1920  I  1921 


Cents.  Cents:  Cents. 


11 

12^ 
12) 
I2h 
12 


12)  I  6 

13    I  5 

13  5 

12)  5 

12)  5 

10  5 


1.'). 
lb. 


A  verage  prices. 

Cents. 

G 

■■  5J 

6i 

12 

*: 16i 

Ihnufilir  profivvtion  of  cnsein. — The  United   States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rr«^.iii  of  Markets,  reports  the  domestic  production  of  casein  or  lactarene  as  follows: 

Poiuids. 

l^ 10,935,000 

!!• 13,685,000 

i<» 11,  526, 000 

tn:F  OF  UILO  D.  CAMPBELL.  COLDWATER.  MICH.,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 

MILK  PRODTTCERS'  FEDERATION. 

f*^ruiit  mo  in  behalf  of  over  200,000  members  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 

ni«'n  to  file  with  you  the  following  general  statement: 

I  W»»  ask  that  you  first  consider  that  we  come  to  you  as  milk  producers,  farmers, 

t<  not  a.s  manufacturers. 

rbm-  are  4,000,000  milk  producers  in  the  country  and  but  comparatively  few 

inufacturers  of  dairy  products. 

M^Tein  our  demands  for  tariff  rates  may  differ,  if  they  shall,  we  want  you  to  bear 

ffiind  that  manufacturers  who  live  and  prosper  upon  margins,  the  value  of  whose 

•I'.rti^  is  more  than  85  per  cent  the  whole  milk  or  cream  bought  of  the  farmers,  have 

neht  t<»  disrf»gard  the  needs  of  the  real  producers  of  dairy  products. 

'  '»Vt'  come  to  the  committee  asking  no  special  favors  in  the  way  of  protections  not 

»!''  i  to  other  deserving  industries. 

I  \\>  liave  no  ai)prehension  that  there  will  be  any  discrimination  between  schedules 

N:tin^  the  farmer  and  those  affecting  manufacturers,  nor  have  we  any  present  reason 

'I'liil.t  the  pur]H)Be  of  the  committee;  l>ut,  should  there  ])e  any  attempt  to  trade  the 

i»<H  i«ir  foreign  markets,  to  place  upon  the  free  list  or  near  free  lists  his  products, 

win  tra<le  for  j»rotected  industries,  the  same  will  not  be  patiently  tolerated  by 

Vulture. 

'  The  8i>ecilic  rates  asked  by  the  milk  producers  of  the  country  upon  their  various 

•i'lrt*  ft  ill  be  presented  to  your  committee  l)y  experts,  and  we  ask  that  they  be 

/'•\l.    I  am  here  but  mentioning  a  few  basic  reasons  why  they  should  be  enacted 

►'  hv.  along  with  other  protective  tariffs  upon  farm  products. 

r^*'  liiU'ffnce  between  a  prot'^ctive  tariff  and  a  revenue  tariff  consists  chiefly  and 

""'  V  holly  in  wages,     i  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  most 

|«*rtant  rfUt^tion,  as  it  affects  the  farmer  and  particularly  the  dairy  farmer  at  this 
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FARM   EARNINOS— WAGER. 

The  total  production  of  the  farms  of  this  countrv  for  the  year  1921  will  not  et«  •  •  ' 
$10,000,000,000. 

This  sum  includes  all  produce  of  ever/  kind  and  description  including  livf  5ti>* 
whether  sold  or  consumed  on  the  farms  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

This  estimate  is  probably  about  12,000,000,000  too  high,  owing  to  the  rapid  drop  : 
prices  during  the  last  few  months. 

Before  the  farmer  can  count  a  labor  wage  for  himself,  he  must  make  from  the  al*'  ♦ 
amount  some  deductions. 

1.  The  last  census  fixed  the  value  of  his  land,  covering  0,459,000  fann?  a* 
$54,903,000,000,  his  implements  and  machinery  at  $3,595,000,000,  his  live  stock  tf 
$7,990,000,000,  and  his  buildings  at  $11,430,000,000.  We  exclude  fannhousn  &«o 
the  last  item,  because  used  as  a  residence  should  be  offset  against  him.  We  th^rN'Sii 
divide  the  buildings  amount  by  2,  calling  it  $5,760,000,000.  We  thus  have  a  ^«ut 
investment  other  than  for  residences,  of  $72,250,000,000. 

Let  us  first  allow  the  farmer  a  meager  6  per  cent  upon  his  total  investment 
$4,335,000,000. 

Allow  him  depreciation  and  repairs  upon  his  buildings,  fences,  farm  machinen  ui 
equipment,  losses  through  sickness  and  accident  to  his  live  stock,  depletion  oi  ^  tl 
et<\ 

A  very  moderate  estimate  must  place  this  at  6  per  cent  upon  his  valuation, 
another  $4,335,000,000. 

His  insurance  and  taxes,  State  and  local,  will  exceed  $1,500,000,000. 

These  allowances  to  the  farmer  will  total  $10,170,000,000  or  $170,000,000  mm  i 
the  total  value  of  every  crop  raised  from  field  and  orchard,  including  all  Uve  < 
sold. 

This  does  not  leave  a  dollar  of  wage  for  the  12,000,000  men  employed  u]>od 
farms  of  the  country,  not  a  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  40,000,000  people  living 
in  the  f  ural  districts. 

Of  course,  this  statement  will  be  at  once  challenged  as  to  accuracy  by  the  untht 
ing,  because  the  farmer  must  and  does  exist  somehow. 

He  lives,  however,  because  he  gets  nothing  upon  investment  and  bei'auw  tt 
allowing  his  farm,  his  buildings,  and  farm  equipment  to  fp  without  repairs  or  reoe^ii 

There  are  no  new  fences,  no  freshly  painted  farm  buildings,  no  new  fannh«»*^ 
and  but  absolutely  indispensable  farm  machinery  is  piurchased. 

He  can  not  escape  taxes,  insurance,  mortgage  indebtedness,  etc.     But  U) 
concrete  the  conditions  existing  let  us  divide  by  12,000,000  (the  number  of 
farm  workers)  an  estimated  possible  $5,000,000,000  remaining  alter  taxes,  imunu 
and  necessary  property  expenses  are  met. 

We  would  have  for  each  man  per  vear  for  wages  $416,  upon  which  him5eli 
family  must  subsist,  and  upon  which  three  and  a  third  persons  must  live. 

This  does  not  account  for  any  earnings  for  the  millions  of  women  and  older  \hM 
who  work  in  the  fields,  care  for  stock,  milk  cows,  and  do  other. farm  work. 

With  no  allowance  for  investment,  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  not  pf«f-.'*^ 
this  year  a  dollar  a  day  for  their  labor. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  a  look  at  manufacturing  industries.  It  b  mI 
known  that  profits  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  that  enterprise  is  lagging  everywhere. 

Biit  statistics  prove  the  contention  we  make,  that  agriculture  must'not  be  dis>:r 
nated  against  or  traded  in  this  tariff  bill,  if  justice  is  to  mark  its  course. 

There  are  289,768  factories  reported,  with  9.103,000  wage  earners  employed  tVj> 

Their  capitalization  is  $44,500,000,000,  ana  their  products  last  N-^ar  amouit<N-' 
$63,000,000,000. 

If  we  should  make  the  same  allowances  that  we  did  for  the  farmer,  credit  thev«i 
6  per  cent  for  their  investment  and  all  other  items  a  like  consideration,  we  woiilH  "*•' 
an  earning  for  labor  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000  for  each  man  per  year,  li  tuit'  a 
admitted  that  in  the  grand  total  of  $63,000,000,000  manufactured  products  in »K  *• 
some  pyramiding  of  figures,  but  not  excessive. 

Chicago  alone  claims  to  have  manufactured  products  valued  last  voar  at  |^ 
000,000. 

We  need  not  carry  this  analogy  further,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  arouse  class  lo'Jtf 
nism,  nor  are  we  opposing  a  fair  wage  to  American  labor. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE. 

We  iio  not  place  the  importance  upon  foreign  trade  to  our  industries  that  is  being 

f^ni  by  the  manufacturing  industries  upon  Congress. 

I'll  ring  normal  times  more  than  90  per  cent  of  our  farm  and  manufactured  products 

p  w\d  at  home  in  the  home  market. 

The  cause  of  our  business  paralysis  at  this  time  is  not  because  of  lessened  foreign 

ide.  it  ifl  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  buy, 

oKisiune  their  part  of  the  90  per  cent  from  the  factories  of  the  country  usually 

?rirb<?d  at  home. 

The  35,000,000  people  on  the  farms  of  this  country  are  consumers  of  manufactured 

iff  e^uai  to  the  consumption  of  any  other  60,000,000  of  our  population. 

They  buy  not  alone  for  their  personal  needs,  but  for  the  equipment  and  manage- 

Bt  of  6,459,000  farms. 

This  borne  market  has  been  paralyzed  during  the  past  few  months  because  of  the 

r  price  of  farm  produce,  and  it  is  that  paralysis  that  has  closed  the  factories  of  the 

nitry. 

HAd  farmers  received  for  their  labor  and  products  of  the  farm  the  seven  or  eight 

li'fn?  of  dollars  shrinkage  suffered  in  a  single  year  all  the  business  would  have  been 

mini. 

Thf  economic  circle  would  not  have  been  broken.    Seven  billion  dollars  of  money 

p-*  our  banks  $50,000,000,000  resources  and  unnumbered  billions  of  clearances. 

l  ihrough  a  low  tariff  upon  farm  products,  this  home  market  shall  be  destroyed 

vrionsly  weakened^  no  foreign  market  can  ever  take  its  place. 

EirROPEAN  TRADE. 

riji»  I«iw  wages  ]iaid  in  the  former  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  will  for  many 
IT.-  prove  almost  prohibitive  competition  to  American  manufacturers  in  their  re- 
»ti\o  countries.  If  we  shall  be  successful  in  protecting  our  own  people  against 
ii  »tmij>etilion  in  the  United  States  we  will  have  done  much  for  the  laboring  men 
\inerica,  whether  such  labor  be  in  the  factory  or  upon  the  farm. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

L-  farmers  we  Iiave  heard  the  plea  for  the  South  American  trade  and  that  of  other 
ubem  Hemisphere  countries.  Put  with  that  plea  we  hear  the  corollary,  tliat  if  we 
I  to  them  we  must  buy  of  them.  That  the  ship  that  carries  our  manufactured  goods 
thvm  must  be  loaded  with  their  goods  for  sale  to  ue  upon  its  return. 
L"  farmers,  we  are  asking  "with  what  commodities  are  such  ships  to  be  loaded?" 
*t  have  they  to  sell  but  just  such  food  and  farm  stuff  as  that  produced  by  our 
*en'-an  farmers? 

^'<?  axe  not  numerously  in  Washington,  the  Nation's  market  place,  at  this  time, 
ni<«  we  can  not  afford  the  expense;  but  we  are  intensely  interested  in  our  fate. 
'  ^ave  confidence  that  the  Congress  and  its  committees  will  accord  to  us  fair  treat- 
OT,  but  we  have  no  confidence  in  those  who  would  sell  us  to  the  Egyptians.  We 
^  t/'t  he  fooled  by  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hand  of  Esau,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
^rees  can  thuij  t>e  deceived. 

THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS  IN  JEOPARDY. 

shall  not  enter  the  special  fields  to  be  covered  by  experts  in  various  branches  of 
'  dairy  industry.  We  are  lust  coming  to  know  the  value  to  the  human  family  that 
(k  as  a  food  hafi  proven  to  be.  The  people  I  represent  furnish  one-fifth  of  the  food 
^!y  of  the  Nation  and  the  most  essential  food  that  is  known.  We  are  to-day  pro- 
'ixm  more  than  45,000,000,000  quarts  of  milk  per  year  and  receiving  for  it  an  average 
^  than  3  cents  per  quart. 

V*  do  not  array  ouneives  against  good  wages  for  labor  anywhere,  but  we  do  want 
^Ave  our  condition  as  dairymen  known.  If  the  farmers  were  to  drive  their  cows 
^f"  doors  of  our  laboring  men  in  other  callings,  offering  them  all  the  milk  the  cows 
Kiuce  for  the  mere  act  of  mUking  the  same,  tney  would  not  perform  that  labor  at 
•  prir^s  received  by  the  farmer.  The  milldng  of  the  cows  is  out  one-fifth  the  cost 
&e  farmer  ol  the  milk  the  cows  produce. 

fune  do^  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  the  bearings  the  tariff  offers  to  a  relief  of 
^  farmers  at  Uie  present  time.  But  we  do  ask  a  duty  upon  milk  and  milk  prod- 
^;  and  a  dut\'  upon  vegetable  and  other  cheap  oils  and  fats  now  being  made  into 
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so-called  substitutes  for  milk  products  high  enough  to  protect  our  honest  d&in»mtf> 
in  their  most  essential  field  of  toil,  such  as  will  be  presented  by  our  member  ansamr* 
tions  who  follow. 

Letter  and  IIesolution  of  the  Coos  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Lancaster,  N.  II.,  Xortmber  7C,  l^s: 

New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee, 

Boston^  M(i88. 

Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  the  brief  opposing  the  present  tariff  provi^oxu;  on  buu » 
cream,  and  milk  to  the  members  of  the  Coos  County  Farm  Bureau,  assembled  in  aojiu* 
session,  November  14,  1921,  at  the  courthouse,  I^ncaater,  N.  H..  the  propocick^ 
aroused  the  interest  of  several  dairymen,  former  residents  of  Canaaa.  Coo«  Cituun 
is  located  along  the  Canadian  border,  and,  consequently,  the  influence  of  imporu.'jb«. 
of  milk,  cream,  and  butter  from  Canada  is  felt  from  personal  knowledge  and  o(««- 
vation.  Combined  with  this  fact,  several  farmers  at  the  present  time  in  the  co'iLu; 
are  recent  immigrants  from  Canada.  These  men  have  a  definite  knowled^v  oi  i>* 
American  and  Canadian  conditions  relative  to  producing  and  marketing  milk  :.:; 
milk  products.  After  introducing  the  brief  to  tlie  meeting  a  recent  Canadian  n>*ivi'U 
took  tne  floor  and  made  the  statement  that  3^  cents  a  gallon  on  milk  with  pro)>ortii'UlP 
tariff  regulations  on  other  dairy  products  was  not  siifficient  to  check  the  import>ti-^ 
of  this  product,  nor  was  it  sufficient  to  place  the  New  England,  and  pajticulAil>  IM 
Coos  County  dairyman,  on  an  equal  basis  with  his  neighbor  in  the  dairy  biu!in»«^rf 
Canada.  He  further  stated  that  from  his  knowledge  of  both  countries  5  cents  i»tu*-- 
be  a  meager  sum  in  bringing  about  this  equality,  and  it  was  through  modesty  (iX 
he  asked  for  5  cents.  All  felt  it  should  be  even  more.  His  sentiment  in  the  rrnssc 
was  more  or  less  the  prevailing  one  among  Coos  County  producers  that  had  rtn.-a:W 
come  from  Canada,  and  this  fact  influenced  in  a  large  measure  the  attitude  whirh  ui 
committee  on  resolutions  have  taken  in  presenting  the  resolution  which  '\u>  UtoJ, 
adopted. 

Am  submitting  this  in  connection  with  the  resolution  as  a  guide,  and  the  m-i 
why  the  resolution  committee  acted  as  they  did  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Georoe  H.  Xevers. 
Farm  Bureau  Pres\*''- 


resolution. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  committee  on  resDlutionis  j!  M 
Coos  County  Farm  Bureau  annual  meeting,  held  November  14,  1921: 

'^Be  it  resolved  J  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Coos  County  Farm  Bxireau  ihj*  *S( 
proposed  tariff  on  dairy  products,  based  on  3 J  cents  per  gallon  on  whole  na!»  I 
entirely  inadequate  to  properly  protect  the  dairy  industry  of  Coos  County.  ^ 

"We  recommend  a  tariff  rate  of  at  least  5  cents  per  gallon  on  whole  milk,  vdxh  •■*> 
dairy  products  in  proportion. 

''Be  it  resolved.  That  a  notice  of  this  action  be  forwarded  to  our  Oon^^reseffl*  n  ■*•! 
United  States  Senators  at  Washington,  with  the  request  that  they  not  only  suj'V  ^ 
it  by  their  vote,  but  that  they  use  their  influence  in  all  ways  to  bring  about'it-'  ^a. 
ment  as  a  part  of  the  tariff  legislation  now  pending." 

STATEMENT  OF  aEOBGE   N.  PUTNAM,  PBESIBEKT  NSW  HAXF 
SHIBE  STATE  FARM  BXTBEAXJ  FEDEKATION,  CONGOKD,  N.  E. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  represent  the  New  Hampshire  State  Farm  Btavfll 
Federation,  and  also  I  desire  to  appear  as  a  representative  daiiyim 
from  New  Hampshire,  having  been  engaged  in  the  dairy  busineaf  il 
my  life  and  am  engaged  in  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  call  briefly  to  the  attention  of  your  committoe  the*  i'4»n- 
di tions  of  the  farm  people  and  farming  conditions  of  New  Englftfl^ 
I  think  the  New  England  farmers  are  more  largely  engaged  indain- 
ing  than  in  any  other  single  line  of  agricultural  pursiuts,  and  t'>^ 
prosperity  of  New  England  agriculture  depends  very  largjely  on  :** 
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►rosperity  of  the  dairy  fanner.  Dairy  products  are  the  one  class  of 
grioultural  products  which  is  produced  in  New  England  in  large 
uantity  to  practically  feed  our  people,  and  I  want  to  call  your 
ttention  to  a  few  things  in  connection  with  our  farmers.  I  want  to 
uote  from  the  Fourteenth  Cen3us,  which  shows  the  figures  con- 
sely.  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  give  you  summaries 
ither  than  the  situation  from  each  State.  I  want  to  speak  par- 
cularly  for  New  England  as  a  whole,  and  also  for  my  own  State, 
he  census  shows  this:  That  from  1910  to  1920  the  number  of  farms 
creased  materially  in  each  New  England  State — ^in  all  New  Eng- 
nd  from  188,802  to  156,564,  or  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  as  a  whole. 
•  might  be  said  by  some  that  this  decrease  meant  the  combining  of 
le  smaller  farms,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  the  figures  show,  because 
ong  with  the  17  per  cent  decrease  of  the  number  of  farms  in  New 
ngland  comes  a  decrease  of  15.7  per  cent  in  the  cultivated  acres. 
In  comparison  with  1890  to  1900,  which  were  normal  times,  the 
urease  was  only  1.6  per  cent  for  that  entire  period;  while  from  1910 
1020  it  was  17  per  cent.  For  instance,  Maine's  farms  decreased 
B  per  cent;  New  Hampshire,  13.2  per  cent;  Vermont,  11.2  per  cent; 
ftssachusetts,  11.5  per  cent. 
Senator  Watson.  That  means  cultivated  farms  ? 
ilr.  Putnam.  Answering  that,  it  means  in  actual  farms  as  reported 
the  census.  For  Rhode  Island  it  was  12.9,  and  Connecticut  11.8 
f  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  the  farmers  all  gotten 'rich  and  gone  into  the 
:v  to  onjoy  their  incomes  ? 

Mr.  PtTTNAM.  No,  sir.  You  will  find  this  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
Hi-  on  the  farms,  and  to  niy  mind  it  is  one  of  tne  reasons  for  the 
<'r»-ase  in  the  farms;  in  fact  1  know  it  to  be  true,  because  I  have  lived 
i  the  farm  on  whicli  I  now  live  all  my  life.  I  was  born  there.  When 
p  hovs  grew  up,  other  opportunities  along  other  lines  showed 
pnter  advantages  to  them,  and  they  have  simply  left  the  farm  and 
ii<'  to  tlie  town,  and  as  a  result  there  are  many  instances  in  New 
igland  along  the  roads  for  miles  where  the  average  age  of  the 
iier  Ls  awa>  above  50  years.  I  could  cite  an  instance  along  a  road 
Xow  Hampshire  on  which  I  drove  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  county 
tne  distance  from  my  own,  a  distance  of  2  miles  tnere  were  just 
*>  farmers  under  50  vears  of  age. 
Not  only  that,  but  farm  aft^r  farm  was  unoccupied, 
^nator  Watson.  Has  farming  decreased  but  dairying  increased? 
Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  you  will  find  this:  That  from  1909  to  1919, 
ule  the  production  of  milk  in  the  country  as  a  whole  increased  18 
r  eont,  in  New  England  it  decreased  2  per  cent. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  statements  showing  the  mortgaged 
nilition  of  the  farms  in  the  last  10  years.  From  1910  to  1920  the 
rm  mortg^es  in  the  State  of  Maine  mcreased  58.4  per  cent;  in  New 
unpshire  t£ey  increased  42.9  per  cent;  in  Vermont  89.6  per  cent;  in 
kbsachusetts  42.8  per  cent;  in  Rhode  Island  10.2  per  cent;  in 
anecticut  50.6  per  cent. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  farms  that  were  mortgaged  in 
&0  to  1900,  1910  and  1920:  In  New  Hampshire  in  1890,  21.8  per 
lit  of  farms  were  mortgaged  as  reported;  in  1900,  2.5  per  cent;  in 
10.  25.6  oer  cent,  and  in  1920,  31  per  cent;  in  Maine  22.1  per  cent  in 
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1890,  26.7  per  cent  in  1900,  26.8  per  cent  in  1910,  and  29.8  perwni 
in  1920. 

I  am  going  to  file  this  statement,  as  it  applies  to  every  New  Eh^Iadu 
State,  in  all  New  England  States  the  number  of  farms  that  niiTf 
been  mortgaged  have  increased  continually  since  1890.  While  ttierr 
was  no  lar^e  increase  from  1890  to  1900  up  to  1910,  yet  there  h» 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  mortgaged  in  1910. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Putnam,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar  wjtL 
those  statistics.     Could  you  come  along  to  the  dairy  intortjsts  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  general  idea  is  that  for  years  in  this  counirT 
the  f  Jirrnors  have  had  the  woi-st  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  PuT.VAM.  For  years;  and  for  the  last  period  of  ^ears  in  Nf« 
England  we  have  never  faced  such  as  we  have  faced  in  the  past  tea 
vears. 

Senator  Watson.  We  are  perfectly  familiar  with  those  oonditiou* 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  can  tell  us  wh}r  the  rat.es  on  dairy 
products  in  the  Fordney  bill  are  not  satisfactory'',  if  they  are  not,  t>* 
IS  whiit  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  just  like  to  meoti  "«■. 
one  point  in  connection  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of  f:iru)s  i 
also  the  number  of  families,  because  some  people  may  raise  the  <;u**J 
tion  that  the  farms  abandoned  in  New  Engtana  are  the  farms  tliac  ss 
situated  back  from  the  markets  and  which  are  not  desirably  plr. 
properties  on  which  to  liv^e.  I  want  to  mention  one  instance?  wl'i'l 
is  in  my  own  town.  The  neighborhood  of  which  I  speak  is  witl»i 
6  miles  of  the  statehouse  at  Concord,  within  2  miles  of  a  State  n»ii 
and  all  these  farms  can  reach  stores  and  post  offices  and  churcliai 
inside  of  2  to  3  miles,  and  some  of  them  within  a  mile;  and  yeai^  npi 
perhaps  25  or  30  years  ago,  there  were  on  these  13  farms  which  I  spcil 
of,  right  in  one  neighborhood,  on  one  New  Hampshire  hill,  wVr* 
there  is  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in  the  State  of  New  ITampelurp.  M 
head  of  live  stock  kept,  there  are  now  50  head.  There  were  65  pe»»pll 
living  on  those  farms,  and  there  are  now  12.  Of  the  13  farms  il'^f* 
are  2  upon  which  live  stock  is  kept,  and  there  are  now  6  chDc^cr^ 
in  that  neighborhood,  while,  as  1  remember,  vears  ago  theri*  vr<«l 
over  20  children,  and  a  school  was  run  there  which  is  :M 
abandoned.  ' 

I  mention  that  just- to  bring  out  that  one  point  that  the  abanJi^o* 
ment  of  farms  is  not  confined  to  those  that  are  far  back,  but  to  i\\(^ 
as  well  which  are  located,  you  might  say,  near  to  the  markcA 
The  reason  the  farms  are  being  abandoned  is  because  farming  a5  4 
business  is  not  as  profitable  as  other  lines  of  business  have  been,  stttl 
when  the  boys  grew  up  they  left  these  farms  and  went  to  town  «# 
into  some  other  line  of  work  for  better  wages. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  now  the  farmer  in  your  section  of  tlil 
country  under  50  years  of  age  is  a  curiosity  ?  ' 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  I  would  not  quite  state  that,  but  I  will  say  that  \^ 
percentage  of  farmers  who  are  under  50  years  of  age  has  decrf{i>4 
very,  very  materially  in  the  past  10  years.  There  is  no  quo-i" 
about  it,  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  that  way. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  your  theory,  those  conditions  being  t^juai. 
that  farming  in  New  England  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  25  y***^^ 
ago? 
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llr.  PcTXAM.  Dairy  farming  is  not  under  present  conditions.  A 
few  men  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  succesSul,  because  they  have  got  good  markets.  But  the  dairy 
farmer,  who  is  the  man  who  stays  there  365  days  in  the  year— and  I 
fpeak  personally  from  my  own  experience,  because  I  was  born  on 
lie  farm  I  am  now  on,  and  I  say  frankly  to  you  gentlemen  that  the 
ast  three  or  four  years  have  been  the  most  unprofitable  years,  and 
t  was  unprofitable  because  dairy  cows  have  been  unprofitable. 

Senator  Jones.  State  your  age. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  was  born  in  1864. 

Senator  Watson.  It  would  seem  with  the  constantly  decreasing 
innber  of  farms  and  farmers  and  with  the  constantly  increasing 
emand  because  of  the  increase  of  population  in  cities  that  prices 
ould  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  it  is  true.  But  competition  coming  from  the 
itfiide  has  to  an  extent  flooded  the  markets. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  very  feature  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  cover  that  right  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  not  wie  younger  people  gone  to  Canada 

>  farm,  where  land  is  cheap  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Very  few  of  our  people  have  gone  out  of 
^  England.  They  have  gone  into  certain  lines  of  industry  in  New 
adana  which  have  afforded  them  a  better  wage.  For  instance,  I 
wl  a  herdsman  who  had  been  with  me  10  years,  and  a  machine  shop 
my  own  town  offered  him  better  wages.  He  was  not  a  machinist 
an?  sense  of  the  word;  he  never  had  done  any  work  at  all  excepting 
the  farm.  He  worked  on  the  farm  all  his  life,  a  man  50  years  old. 
*  is  now  working  in  the  machine  shop  because  he  gets  more  money 
w  I  can  pay  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  not  a  union  shop  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.     They  are  paying  probably  the  union  wages, 
iould  judge  so. 

It  is  true  that  the  dairy  business  in  Canada  has  increased  very 
il^rially  and  the  imports  into  this  country  from  Canada  have 
Teasod  very  materially.  In  1913  there  were  35,000  pounds  of 
ttor  brought  in  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  while  in  1920 
art*  were  9,000,000  pounds  brought  in. 

Of  cream  in  1913  there  were  800,000  gallons  brought  in,  while  in 
20  there  were  1 ,300,000  gallons  brought  in. 

Of  milk  there  were  8,000  gallons  brought  in  in  1913,  and  1,500,000 
lions  brought  in  in  1920.     So  we  living  near  the  dairy  sections  of 
D«da  to-day  have  had  to  meet  that  competition, 
^vnator  McLean.  What  do  you  get  for  milk  now  ? 
Mr.  Putnam*  Depending  on  where  it  goes,  into  the  market — I  can 

>  you  some  figures  a  Uttle  later  that  will  give  you  some  enlighten- 
•nt  m  that. 

Our  business  has  not  been  improfitable  because  we  have  sold  off 
r  cows  down  to  the  point  where  the  overhead  does  not  compare 
th(»  volume  of  business  we  do.  The  statistics  show  that  the  num- 
r  of  dairy  cows  in  all  New  England  has  varied  very  little  between 
jO  and  1920.  TTiere  were  841,698  cows  in  New  England  kept  for 
«  in  1910,  and  842,928  dairy  cows  over  2  years  of  age  in  1920. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  While  our  population  has  increased? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Out  population  has  mcreased  quite  materiallT. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  the  number  of  cows  per  thousand  popu 
lation  would  be  somewhat  less  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  certainly.  I  have  a  chart  here  that  shows 5omi 
of  these  things.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  the  toti 
population  in  1910  was  430,572,  of  which  256,439  were  urban  m 
174,133  were  country  population — the  coimtry  population  inclodi^ 
all  people  living  outside  incorporated  places — ^while  m  1920  of  443 'i^ 
people,  an  increase  of  something  like  11,000  over  1910,  2SiC« 
were  urban,  as  compared  with  256,000  10  years  ago,  and  159,000  wfP 
country  people,  compared  with  174,000. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  just  one  sheet,  which  to  my  mb< 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  reason  why  New  Hampshire  farins  u 
being  deserted  or  abandoned  at  the  present  time  and  have  W 
while  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  farming  has  decreased  nuU 
rially.  This  sheet  is  the  result  that  we  foimd  by  a  survey  i4tt 
on  12  herds  distributed  over  different  sections  oi  New  HampsLa 
taken  imder  the  direction  of  the  farm  management' represenuU^ 
of  the  State  college,  who  was  a  State  and  Federal  employee,  going 
these  farms  and  taking  the  survey  with  the  farmer,  and  the  f 
keeping  accurate  accounts  for  years,  these  accounts  being  cb 
up  monthly  by  the  representative  of  the  college — and  it  shows— I 
give  you  the  summaries.  It  shows  in  cost  $3.87  a  hundred  to  pro: 
milk  on  those  farms  and  deliver  it  to  the  station  where  the  party  s^. 
the  milk.  The  standard  market  price  in  the  tenth  zonCi  whicd 
comparable  to  these  figures  for  muk  shipped  to  the  Boston  m^A 
during  this  same  period,  which  was  from  the  beginning  of  April.  1^ 
to  the  end  of  March,  1921,  was  $3.25  a  hundred.  Tnat  is  whti\  1 
farmers  actually  received  who  shipped  their  milk  to  the  large  <i 
tractors  in  Boston,  dehvered  at  their  station. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  quart? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Per  hundred  pounds — $3.25  as  compared  with  p 
duction  cost  of  $3.87. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  he  lost  money? 

Mr.  Putnam.  He  lost  62  cents  on  every  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  gallons  are  there  in  a  hun*: 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  quart  of  milk  weighs  practically  2.15  pound>. 

Senator  Watson.  There  are  46^  quarts  to  a  hun<ired  pounds  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  cows  produced  6,387  pounds  of  milk.  V 
were  exceptionally  good  heras.  They  were  nerds  where  a  maii  I 
been  keepmg  records  for  vears  and  improving  and  using  those  !v<\i 
upon  which  to  improve  the  herds.  Therefore,  the  milk,  6,387  p  »u: 
is  at  least  1,387  pounds  above  the  average  for  the  State  and  pro^-*« 
even  more  than  that.  So  they  were  as  profitable  herds,  takin^r  *i 
from  a  production  standpoint,  as  we  cx)uld  expect  to  find,  and  ^ 
much  better  than  the  average.  The  loss  upon  each  cow  figun* 
cents  a  hundred,  for  the  milk  produced  was  $39.60  per  cow;  the  !i 
cost,  254  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour,  or  $1.02  to  produce  100  jv»U 
of  milk,  and  figuring  the  hours  that  the  man  put  in,  and  takinif 
the  loss  here,  the  man  who  owned  these  cows  got  16  cents  an  1^ 
for  this  labor  by  paying  the  hired  men  40. 
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There  is  the  reason  why  people  are  leaving  the  farms  in  New  Eng- 
d.  It  is  because  the  price  received  for  their  product  does  not  give 
ra  the  same  wage  they  can  get  elsewhere;  it  does  not  even  give 
waj^e  paid  the  farm  hands  whom  they  are  hiring  on  the  farm.  I 
re  hiroil  five  men  regularly,  three  married  men  and  two  single  men, 
I  I  have  not  a  man  working  for  me — and  I  speak  from  actual 
)erience— but  what  has  drawn  nearly  double  the  wage  I  have  in 
I  past  three  years.  1  may  say  in  years  back,  from  1900  to  1910, 1 
:e  never  seen  a  time  but  what  I  could  get  a  living  in  the  dairy 
uness.  But  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  it 
the  past  few  years,  in  doing  a  volume  of  business  that  requires 
'  empluymont  of  men.  If  the  small  farmer  with  8  or  iO  cows  in  a 
all  place  is  willing  to  work  .as  those  men  did  per  small  wage, 
m^  some  of  the  needs  of  life  on  his  farm,  he  can,  as  we  express  it, 
et  by.'*  But  as  a  business  proposition,  dairy  farming  in  New 
gland  has  not  proved  for  the  past  few  years  profitable  and  is  not 
)Rtable  at  the  present  time,  and  unless  sometning  can  be  done  to 
t  that  business  on  a  basis  to  give  reasonable  life  and  compensation 
the  men  who  have  got  their  money  invested  in  it,  we  can  not  expect 
hold  the  number  of  men  on  the  farms  that  we  have  now,  and  instead 
It  decrease  will  continue.  It  must  be  so,  because  people  have  got 
liye,  and  with  the  increased  tax  burdens  and  burdens  all  along  the 
e  it  is  impossible.  Man  after  man  is  closing  out  all  the  cows  he  has, 
d  this  year  he  is  closing  them  out  at  50  per  cent,  and  even  less 
Ml  50  per  cent,  of  the  price  they  are  valued  at  in  the  census  report 
ken  a  year  ago. 

WTe  have  got  over  $1,000,000,000  invested  in  agriculture  in  New 
i^nd.  liou  will  hear  people  say,  as  it  was  put  up  to  our  repre- 
tttative  who  came  out  to  meet  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
iment  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  money  to  take  back  into 
Jw  England  to  nelp  finance  their  business  there,  "We  do  not  look 
K)n  Xew  England  as  an  agricultural  section." 
Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Putnam,  what  does  it  cost  the  Canadian 
finer,  on  the  average,  to  produce  100  pounds? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Those  figures  will  be  submitted  by  a  witness  who 
Dows  me. 

Senator  Watson,  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  costs  more  or  less  ? 
ilr,  Putnam.  It  costs  less  materially,  and  we  are  here  asking,  and 
I  we  ask.  a  duty  on  dairy  products  that  will  put  us  on  an  equality 
our  markets  with  the  Canadian  producers. 
Si'iintor  Watson.  How  much  is  tluit? 

Mr.  Prrx.NM.  Speaking  from  a  dairy  standpoint,  I  could  fifruro  it 
Jcvuis  a  pound,  and  a  duty  that  is  comparable  to  tliat  on  milk, 
"p^m,  and  other  products. 

Senator  Watson.  If  your  figures  are  correct  —and  I  have  no  doubt 
^'v  aiv-^2  cents  a  gallon  would  not  be  protective  to  you  at  all. 
Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  not  asking  for  that.     We  are  asking  for 
|ra('thina  that  will  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  so  we  can  hold  for  the 
m  England  dairy  fanner  the  dairy  market. 

1  want  you  gentlemen  to  get  this  point  in  closing :  That  there  is 
Jme  agncultural  business  in  New  Endand;  that  we  have 
«. 000,000,000  invested;  that  dairying  is  the  largest  industry  we 
*^e;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  New  England  agriculture  depends 
ft  tlift  prosperity  very  largely  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  asking  for  10  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  Putnam.  On  butter,  and  a  comparable  basis  on  milk,  ctem 
and  other  products,  figuring  it  out  on  tne  butter-fat  content. 
(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Decrease  in  number  of  farms,  1910  to  1920. 
[  Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Total.... 188,802 

Number  of  farms,  1890  and  1900. 
[Fourteenth  United  States  Census.) 


Number  of  farms. 

1 
Decrease., 

1910 

1930 

60,016 
27,053 
32,709 
36,917 
5,292 
26,815 

48,227 
20,523 
29,075 
32,001 
4,063 
22,65o 

11.7W 
6.530 
3,«34 
4.91«. 
1.309 
4.1fi0 

P(T  n 


156,504         32.23< 


1890 


1900 


Maine : 57,391 

New  Hampshire '  25,909 

Vermont i  26,835 

Massachusetts 29, 370 

Rhode  Island 4, 125 

Connecticut ;  22,669 


Total 166,3.i9 


53,496 
25,3?0 
27,232 
31,  «r 
4,229 
21,756 

163.  e9U 


Decrca.H€  in  improved  land  in  farms,  1910  to  19S0, 


1910 


I     Acres. 

Maine I  2,360,657 

New  Hampshire 929, 185 

Vermont 1,633,965 

Massachusetts 1, 184, 501 


1920 


1910 


Acres.      I  Acrft. 

1,977,329  I,  Rhodelsland l>7.  *44 

702,902  I   Connecticut 9S\i5J 

1,691,695   ,  

908,834   I  Total 7,i>4.!m 


Total  decrease,  13.7  per  cent. 

Increase  in  mortgage  debt  in  New.  England,  1910  to  29^0 , 
[Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Connecticut 

Total 


1910 


l»3i 


$11,738,529  |WS,5ft2.2AS 

4,773,810       t»  830  >U 

12,436.091  I  2a.S73.7rs 

16,371.484     aS,4U.t«i 

1,356,336  j      |,4fM.)(C 

11,859,468     17  a»»M'> 


58,585,508  j  9I.7%.M% 
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Percentage  of  farm,  mortgages,  1890  to  1900  and  1910  to  1920 

[Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 


1S90 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

»  Hampshire 

21.8 
22.1 
44.3 

25.5 
26.7 
46.9 

25.6 
26.6 
46.9 

31.0 
29.8 
5a2 

Massachusetts 

30.5 
19.1 
31.1 

38.6 
27.1 
40.7 

40.9 
29.6 
43.2 

47.3 

ne 

Rhode  Island 

32.5 

inont 

Connecticut 

48.2 

nose  in  country  population  and  mcrease  in  urban  population  of  New  Hampshire^ 

1910-1920. 

[Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 


Year. 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Urban. 

Country. 

I. 

430,572 
443,083 

256,439 

174. 133 

1 

284,031         159! 052 

r 

"^wutry  population"  includes  all  people  living  outside  incorporated  places.    Estimated  from  census 

Number  of  dairy  cows,  1910-1920. 
[Foivteenth  United  States  census.] 


1910 


If ,  156,819 

llikrai«hire 101, 287 

yt'i ,  26.5,483 

vLti^etti 171,936 


1920 


175,425 

95,997 

290,122 

147,331 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. . 


Total 


1910 


1920 


23,329  ;        21,431 
122,85,3  t      112,622 


841,098  1      842,928 


Co9t  of  production  per  100  pounds  of  milk  (Apr.  1,  1920,  to  Apr.  1,  1921). 

nher  of  herds 12 

nber  of  cows 196. 5 


d  coets:  Grain,  27.6  pounds;  silage,  67.3  pounds;  hay,  76  pounds $2. 19 

or  costs:  2.54  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour 1. 02 

Jdiead $1. 07 

I  credits  (value  of  manure  and  calves) 41 

.66 


Total  costs 3.87 

re  received  per  hundredweight,  shipping  station,  same  year 3.  25 


Ijoeb  per  100  pounds. 


.62 


9  per  cow,  6,387  pounds  per  cow,  at  62  cents  100  pounds 39. 60 

»  paid  per  hour  of  labor  to  producer 16 

iTEHEirr  OF  JOHN  A.  NESS,  FBESIDENT  MAINE  DAIBYHEN'S 

ASSOCIATION,  AUBUBN,  ME. 

At.  Ness.  My  name  is  Johi^A.  Ness;  my  residence,  Auburn,  Me. 
Senator  Watsok.  What  is  your  business  ? 

At.  Ness.  Fanidn^.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the 
lor  to  represent  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  of  Maine  here 
this  committee.  In  our  appeal  in  support  of  the  New  England 
iry  Tariff  Committee,  askmg  a  higher  tariff  on  our  dairy  prod- 
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ucts,  SO  that  we  can  get  a  better  living  out  of  our  industry.  I  wil; 
present  to  you  actual  figures,  as  taken  from  17  different  herds,  pvin^ 
the  production  and  receipts  for  the  product  as  received  by  the^  u 
different  dairy  farms.  Ihey  are  taKen  from  various  sections,  frira 
9  of  the  different  counties  out  of  16,  so  that  we  would  get  the  avenid 
condition  and  not  isolated  condition.  Of  course,  the  reason  vliy  » 
are  not  giving  figures  from  some  other  counties,  for  instance,  ArJ 
took,  is  because  it  is  a  potato  section.  But  we  have  a  relative  cc- 
parison  with  the  different  coimties  that  are  more  or  less  dairy  count:*^ 
A  general  statement  of  the  whole  matter  to  show  you  how  Ui"^ 
figures  were  gotten  might  interest  you.  A  survey  was  maii"  * 
determine  the  cost  of  pasturage,  an  inventory  of  the  herd,  buildinj'<i 
and  equipment  was  taKen  at  the  beginning  of  each  accoiml.  Cn*l» 
has  been  given  for  whole  milk  used  on  the  farm  at  the  same  rate  > 
milk  sold;  stim  milk  used  on  the  farm  credited;  and  credit  given  ^' 
manure  and  other  things  at  uniform  rates  per  cow  per  year  on  ''u 
basis  of  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd.     The  use  of  buildiii2>  ^s 

ft. 

secured  by  figuring  10  per  cent  of  the  value  to  cover  interest,  taxi 
and  depreciation;  the  use  of  equipment  was  also  secured.  Hay  tri 
chargea  at  the  actual  market  value,  the  farmer's  own  time  at  repli^ 
ment  cost  of  the  hired  help,  not  at  what  the  farmer  ought  to  g*'  ^ 
owner  and  on  investment  as  well  as  his  time  put  in.  The  depreaitt'^ 
of  cows  was  secured  by  adding  to  the  value  of  cows  on  June  1. 1*<3 
the  value  of  all  cows  and  heifers  which  freshened  during  the  year  ts 
from  that  total  deducting  the  value  of  the  cows  on  hand  May  31,  V:^ 

In  the  matter  of  feed,  hay,  silage,  grain,  and  other  things  cnttT.: 
into  the  production  of  milK  it  was  $117.08.  The  hmnan  labor  » 
set  at  $50.87.  Other  costs,  such  as  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  de[>rw 
ation  on  cows,  use  of  fields,  use  of  equipment,  hauling  milk,  and  M 
labor,  were  $71.04,  making  a  total  cost  per  cow  of  $238.99.  . 
total  credits  per  cow  other  than  milk  amounts  to  $29.50,  the  csi 
milk  per  cow  $209.49,  making  a  net  loss  per  cow  of  $38.21. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  that  that  includes  the  depreciation, 
you  mean  that  you  took  into  consideration  the  difference  ui  i 
market  price  or  value  of  those  cows? 

Mr.  Ness.  Yes,  sir;  the  exact  conditions  from  June  1,  1920,  vn 
an  inventory  was  taken  at  the  exact  price  at  that  date. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  was  that  depreciation  owing  t^  • 
reduced  value  of  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Ness.  Up  to  May  31 — I  could  not  say  exactly^  though  &•» 
much  as  it  would  be  to-day.  But  detailed  figures  are  at  haml  ■« 
will  be  given  by  some  of  the  speakers  showing  exact  figures. 

Senator  Jones.  If  some  one  else  is  going  to  give  it,  very  wfU.  1> 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor.  I  think  some^cowa  b 
depreciated  that  much  in  price,  just  for  a  single  cow,  and  more. 

Mr.  Ness.  The  cows  certainly  have  depreciated  in  price. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  no  Question  about  it,  and  I  think  ' 
depreciation  probablv  between  tnose  two  dates  in  the  value  of  t 
cows  is  as  much  as  the  total  loss  per  i^num  that  you  figure  thi*ri' 

Mr.  Ness.  The  depreciation  as  given  by  those  figures,  $19-.'?T  i 
cow,  would  mean  that  that  is  just  about  half  the  depreciation  i 
not  the  total. 

The  cost  per  hundredweight  of  milk  is  $3.76;  receive<l  per  lunnir« 
weight  for  this  milk,  $:^08.     The  average  return  per  hfiur  IuIm*.*- 
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le  farmer  gives  simply  8  cents,  or  a  little  better,  showing  that,  of 
lurse,  there  is  considerable  loss  and  has  been  in  past  years,  in  sup- 
)rt  of  the  contention  of  the  New  England  TariflF  Committee  in  the 
II  as  presented  by  them. 

The  point  I  would  like  you  specially  to  note  is  the  cost  of  milk  per- 
indredweight,  and  this  cost  is  a  little  better,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
^pfiige  would  be  for  the  whole  State,  because  of  the  production  of 
ilk.  The  production  per  cow  as  given  here  for  these  17  different 
»rds  is  5,566  pounds  of  milk.  The  average  for  New  England  is 
000  pounds  or  less. 

TJie  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  there  was  a  loss  here 
$38.21  per  cow,  and  the  farmer  only  received  for  his  labor  8.8 
nis  per  hour  spent  in  taking  care  of  his  cows. 

fMMARY  OF  T1£E  C08T  OTT  MiLK  PRODUCTION  ON    17   MaINE    FaRMS  POR   THE    YeAK 

Ending  May  31,  1921. 

[Compiled  by  M.  D.  Jones,  farm  managemeift  demonstrator.] 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

TIk'  data  ^iven  in  the  following  tables  were  computed  from  monthly  reports  fur- 
fibed  by  17  farmers.  A  survey  was  made  to  determine  cost  of  pasture  and  bull 
rvico  on  each  farm.  An  inventory  of  the  herd,  buildings,  and  equipment  was  taken 
tlip  befifinning  of  each  account.  Credit  has  been  given  for  whole  milk  used  on  the 
nn  at  the  same  rate  as  that  received  for  milk  sold.  Skim  milk  used.on  the  farm  was 
«»diir(l  at  30  cents  per  hundred.  The  credit  for  manure  was  made  at  a  uniform  rate 
!  ^2is  |K>r  cow  per  year  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd  each  month, 
w  nf  luiildings  was  secured  by  figiiring  10  per  cent  of  the  value  to  cover  interest, 
iit'^.  an(i  depreciation.  Use  yf  equipment  was  secured  by  figuring  15  per  cent  on  the 
line  10  cover  interest  and  depreciation. 

Hay  has  been  charged  at  market  value  at  the  farm;  labor  at  cost,  or  in  case  of  the 
nji«*r'8  own  time  at  replacement  cost;  grain  and  other  items  of  cash  expense  have 
«*n  charged  at  cost.  Depreciation  on  cows  was  seciu'ed  by  adding  to  the  value  of 
j^'^  on  hand  June  1 ,  1920,  the  value  of  all  cows  purchased  and  heifers  which  freshened 
urine  the  vear,  and  from  this  total  deducting  the  value  of  cows  on  hand  May  31, 
f^l.  pliis  the  value  of  cows  sold  and  slaughtered. 

According  to  these  records,  the  average  cow  lacked  $38.21  of  paying  expenses. 
D  othor  words,  the  average  farmer  received  8.8  cents  per  hour  for  hip  time  while 
wkini(  on  dairy  cows. 

Cost  of  product  ion . 

(17  herds;  180  cows.] 
fircowbasift: 
I'><»d — 

Grain,  1,893  pounds $53.  5') 

Hav,  3,180  pounds 33. 33 

Silage,  4,021  pounds 15.  89 

Green  feed,  1,071  pounds 3.  81 

Com  stover,  357  pounds 1. 14 

Other  feeds,  200  pounds 82 

Pasture 8.  54 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  cow $117.  08 

Ubor— Human  labor  per  cow,  144  hours 50. 87 

THher  costs — 

Interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  on  cows 7.  08 

Depreciation  on  cows 19.  37 

Use  of  buildings 17.  29 

Use  of  equipment 3. 34 

Bull  service 3.  86 

Ice 3. 22 

Hauling  milk 11.40 

Horse  labor,  l>edding,  and  miscellaneous 5. 48 

Total  other  costs  per  cow 71.  04 

Total  ccj«t ■ 238.99 
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Per  cow  basis — Continued. 
Credits  (other  than  milk) — 

Manure $19.93 

Calves  and  calf  hides 8. 70 

Feed  bags  and  miscellaneous 87 


Total  credits  per  cow 129 '«' 

Net  cost  of  milk  per  cow 209.  f' 

Milk  production,  5,5C6  pounds,  value 1715* 

Net  loss  per  cow ^l 

Cost  of  milk  per  hundredweight l'\ 

Received  for  milk  per  hundredweight if* 

Cost  of  milk  per  quart Wl 

Received  for  milk  per  quart .'»l 

Average  return  per  hour  for  labor  used -^ 

Total  for  17  herds: 
Feed- 
Grain,  340,703  pounds 9, 638. 94 

Hay,  572,346  pounds 5, 999. 56 

Silage,  723,715  pounds 2, 859. 72 

Green  feed,  192,790  pounds 686. 31 

Corn  stover,  64,198  pounds 206. 22 

Other  feeds,  35,912  pounds 146. 73 

Pasture 1,638.14 


Total  cost  of  feed  for  17  herds 21,07M 

Labor — ^Human  labor  for  17  herds,  25,991  hours 9, 156. 

Other  costs — 

Interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  on  cows 1, 273. 76 

Depreciation  on  cows 3, 487. 00 

Use  of  buildings 3 , 1 12. 70 

Use  of  equipment 602. 07 

Bull  service 695.18 

Ice 579.89 

Hauling  milk 2,051.61 

Horse  labor,  bedding,  and  miscellaneous 987. 02 


Total  other  costs  for  17  herds 12,  T.** 


Total  cost 43.  Oi  L 

Credits  (other  than  milk) — 

Manure 3, 588. 00 

Calves  and  calf  hides 1, 565. 76 

Feed  bags  and  miscellaneous 157. 08 


Total  credits  for  17  herds 5,3in«i 


Net  cost  of  milk  for  17  herds 37, 71U  ^* 

Milk— Production,  1,001,899  pounds,  value :iO, »'. ."' 

Net  loss  for  17  herds 6.  S7«  * 


Cost  of  milk  per  hundred weisrht ^  ~^ 

Received  for  milk  per  hundredweight M^ 

Cost  of  milk  per  quart '•*fl 

Received  for  milk  per  quart '*  '"* 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  one  of  the  largest  dairy  systems  in  N^* 
England,  the  Turner  Centre  System,  and  they  are  also  m  favor  of  t-i 
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sriff  as  supported  by  the  New  England  Tariff  Committee.  If  it  is 
our  pleasure  I  will  read  that  letter.     [Reading :] 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  November  12 ^  1921. 
he  Xew  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee, 

Boston^  Mass, 

Gentlehex:  As  a  strictly  cooperative  dairying  concern  representing  4,000  pro- 
loeis  of  milk  and  cream  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  we  desire  to  go  on  record 
commending  a  new  tariff  that  equalizes  the  rates  on  nulk  and  cream  with  the  rates 
I  butter.  Our  association  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  marketing  of  New  England 
odacts,  which  under  the  present  tariff  is  hard  to  do  profitably.  There  is  ample 
pply  of  milk  and  cream  in  New  England  to  assure  the  public  of  a  sufficient  supply 
these  products  without  the  Canadian  shipments. 

When  you  realize  that  1  gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream  carries  a  tariff  rate  of  only  10 
Dta  while  a  pound  of  butter  carries  8  cents,  you  can  readily  see  the  injustice  our 
oduceis  are  suffering.  One  gallon  of  this  cream  will  make  4  i^unds  of  butter, 
fioe  the  rate  for  cream  on  a  comparative  basis  should  be  four  times  as  much,  or 
cents  per  gallon. 

Our  entire  interest  in  thia  matter  is  to  secure  more  money  for  the  New  England 
Ddacen  of  dairy  products.  By  placing  a  duty  as  recommended  on  the  foreign 
ppiy  our  producers  would  be  able  to  market  a  greater  amount  of  product.  This 
dd  mean  better  returns  to  New  England  producers  without  added  cost  to  the 
uuming  public.  Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  assist  us  in  this  matter,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Weston  B.  Haskell. 

Mr.  Ness.  In  support  of  our  plea  for  a  higher  tariff  I  would  like  to 
betantiate  what  Mr.  Putnam  said  in  reference  to  the  a^e  of  the 
rmer  on  our  New  England  f arms^  and  that  is  this :  The  dissatisfied 
UDg  farmer  who  was  ready  to  leave  his  farm  has  left  his  farm  because 
:ht  around  us  we  have  manufactiuring  industries  that  are  paying 
ges  which  we  can  not  pav  on  the  farms. 
Senator  Watson.  Does  the  desire  of  the  young  man  to  live  in  the 

V  and  enjoy  the  society  in  general  of  city  life  and  see  the  bright 
bts  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

klr.  Ness.  The  young  fellow  who  has  not  got  to  the  age  of  serious- 

^  of  life,  yes.     But  it  is  the  income  consideratioUi  that  he  could  not 

e  as  he  would  like  to  live  on  the  farm  and  have  the  enjoyments 

it  a  man  ought  to  have  to  lead  an  honorable  life. 

senator  Jones.  One  of  those  advantages,  so  called,  of  the  cities  is 

M  to  the  wa^e  and  con^dered  a  part  of  his  wage;  it  is  a  part  of 

)  inducement  for  him  to  go  into  the  cities  ? 

kir.  Ness,  Yes;  but  primarily  it  is  the  wage. 

k-nator  Watson.  You  think  primarily  it  is  the  wage  ? 

kir.  Ness.  Absolutely,  I  think  so. 

Jenator  Sutherland.  That  the  schooling  facilities  have  something 

do  with  it? 

ifr.  Ness.  The  schooling  facilities  are  taken  care  of  in  my  own 

ghborhood.     The  children  of  the  rural  schools  are  taken  into  the 

^  and  larger  towns  in  conveyances.    The  school  advantages  are 

V  fair.    I  will  not  make  any  comment  here  on  that  score. 

5nce  the  young  man  gets  away  from  the  farm,  with  the  high  wages 
I  those  inducements  you  speak  of,  with  society  life,  where  it  costs 
ttle  more  money  to  live,  and  after  he  is  once  taken  away  it  is 
df^r  to  get  him  back. 

8TATSHENT  OF  JAHES  A.  LEACH,  PAWLET,  VT. 

ienator  Watson.  Give  your  name  and  residence. 

It.  Leach.  James  A.  Leach,  Pawlet,  Vt.     I  am  the  owner  of  a 

ry  having  43  cows  and  am  president  of  the  Bennington  County 
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Farm  Bureau  Association.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  whole  c^iit- 
mittee  are  going  to  be  possessed  of  the  facts  that  we  bring.  I  am 
also  glad  that,  as  a  citizen  of  Vermont  and  a  farmer  who  is  kr^r*'} 
interested  in  the  price  and  the  markets  of  dairy  products,  I  can  cuiuf 
personally  and  add  my  bit  of  testimony  and  experience. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  you  gentlemen  if  you  had  my  p*-- 
sonal  statement  of  my  own  experience  on  the  farm  from  July.  KO* 
to  July,  1921.  I  will  not  go  mto  detail  at  all,  but  I  just  w&ni  t" 
explain  to  you  that  I  have  43  cows  valued  at  $100  apiece.  I  pljifh* 
the  valuation  where  I  thought  the  valuation  of  a  good-grad^  c  i 
should  be  placed.  That  does  not  represent  the  value  of  those  cot- 
because  a  good  many  of  them  are  pure  breds  and  are  worth  consid*> 
able  more  money. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  Jerseys  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Holsteins.  Also,  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  on :  '* 
dairy  machinery  and  equipment  and  the  cattle  I  have  placed  a  fei** 
of  10  per  cent.  That  is  a  very  small  depreciation.  I  tried  to  » 
perfectly  fair  with  my  herd  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  otc: 
draw  any  of  these  statements.  I  am  sure  Senator  Dillingham,  wu 
is  familiar  with  this  matter,  will  tell  you  that  these  are  conservai *?< 
figures. 

Senator  Watson.  How.  many  cows  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Forty-three. 

Senator  Watson.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Fifteen  years.  The  earlier  part  of  my  life  I  spec*,  i 
merchandising  in  Nebraska  and  losing  my  health  and  conung  hic 
on  the  farm,  which  accounts  for  my  gray  hairs  when  I  have  <"-; 
been  15  years  engaged  in  farming. 

There  is  one  other  item  which  I  would  like  to  speak  of  wlya 
puzzles  some  people.     It  probably  does  not  puzzle  you.    That 
now  we  dairymen  manage  to  keep  on  living  and  doing  business 
losing  money  all  the  time.     If  you  will  look  this  throiigh  you 
see  that  I  raised  110  tons  of  hay  worth  $20  a  ton  in  tne  Sam. 
placed  the  valuation  on  it  in  the  bam,  which  is  just  what  my  pn 
uce  would  have  sold  for  at  the  barn.    That  is  what  I  chai^d  : 
dairy.     I  also  had  220  tons  of  ensilage  at- $5.50  per  ton.     Then  I  «► 
raised  auite  a  good  lot  of  dairy  feed,  which  1  valued  at  the  SiU 
figure  tnat  I  had  to  pay  for  what  I  purchased.    I  will  submit  ih 
statement.     If  there  are  any  Questions  that  you  would  like  to  i^k 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  tnem. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  the  statement  go  into  the  record. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  in  connection  with  dairy  herd^  July^  1920,  to  JuUi.  /.♦.' 

RECEIPTS. 

SaleofmUk ^.^ 

Milk  fed  to  10  calves 2tf 

Milk  used  in  the  home !"•■ 

30  calves,  at  $3  each y, 

10  pure-bred  calves,  at  115  each J  •>' 

300  loads  of  fertilizer,  at  $3  each "^ 


Total  receipts. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


!)(►  a«r»s  of  pasture  land $G,  000. 00 

^  cows 4,  300. 00 

MI 250.00 

>ain  machinery  and  equipment 750. 00 

11,  300. 00 

iV'U  St  on  $11,300  at  6  per  cent $678. 00 

r>?*  and  depreciation: 

fasture  land,  5  per  cent 300. 00 

Slock  and  machinery  ($5,300),  10  per  cent , .  '530. 00 

Insurance  and  taxes 172. 43 

Labor , 1,  220. 00 

Sui)cr\iflion,  10  per  cent  ($7,898.26,  receipts) 789. 83 

i  10  tons  hay,  at  $20  per  ton 2,  200. 00 

220  tons  ensilage,  at  $5.50  per  ton 1.  210. 00 

I>air>feed 2,804.59 

Total  expenditures 9,  904. 85 

Mr.  Leach.  In  a  general  way  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  has 
•nip  to  me  through  my  experience  in  the  milk  business. 
Niiator  Watson.  Suppose  you  had  no  Canadian  competition ? 
Mr.  Leach.  We  would  nave  much  more  room  for  our  surplus  milk. 
Iiiit  i.s  what  is  troubling  us. 

Senator  Watson.  You  think  that  vour  trouble  arises  from  Cana- 
lan  competition  in  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Very  largely.  The  Danish  butter  that  came  into 
«>4on  quite  seriously  affected  the  price  several  times  last  spring, 
nl.  of  course,  replaced  some  of  our  product.  Canada  and  Den- 
iftrk  seem  to  be  the  source  of  our  troubles. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  I  have  been  a  milk  producer  and 
fjcn  familiar  with  the  Boston  market  I  have  seen  the  supply  of  the 
oston  market  furnished  from  more  and  more  distant  points.  That 
.  the  supply  has  receded.  Very  soon  after  I  began  to  produce  milk 
le  Boston  dealers  were  coming  into  my  territory,  200  miles  from 
f»^ton,  and  buying  milk.  Thev  went  farther  and  farther  away, 
nti]  finally  they  sot  back  into  the  12th  zone,  as  we  call  it  up  there, 
;  St.  Albans  and  up  at  Newport,  Vt.;  and  in  more  recent  years 
iev  have  crossed  the  border  and  gotten  into  Canada. 
\Vhat  is  the  reason  that  the  farmers  object  to  their  buying  milk  in 
inada? 

Senator  Watson,  Let  me  ask  you,  before  you  start  on  that:  Do 
)u  know  how  far  north  of  the  border  they  go  in  buying  milk  for  the 
oston  market  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Hbod  Co.,  with  whose  business  I  am  more  or  less 
^iar«  being  a  member  of  their  surplus  committee,  the  Vermont 
i€mber,  buys  milk  only  from  such  a  distance  across  the  border  as 
lev  can  transport  by  teams  over  to  their  stations,  but  thejr  go  back 
ttite  far  for  cream.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  have  been  imormed 
iftt  milk  comes  in  for  some  of  tne  other  Boston  dealers  from  across 
le  line— the  Plymouth  Creamery  Co.,  for  instance.  They  get  it 
om  quite  a  distance  over  the  line.  I  know  that  cream  comes  m  for 
^  Hood  Co»  from  quite  a  distance. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  they  go  over  there  to  buy  it  because  they 
can  buy  it  more  cheaply  than  they  can  buy  it  from  the  New  England 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  more  cheaply  can  they  buy  it,  "m 
the  average,  than  they  can  buy  it  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  we  have  those  facts  all  in 
black  and  white  and  they  wdl  be  given  to  you  exactly  as  they  are. 

We- hear  a  good  deal  about  abandoned  farms  in  New  Engkad, 
and  especially  in  Vermont,  and  we  are  likely  to  think  that  tha« 
farms  ought  not  to  have  been  settled  in  the  first  place,  imless  ^t 
know  something  about  it  first  hand.  I  can  tell  you  from  posiiivr 
knowledge  that  many  of  those  farms  ought  to  be  producing  at  ih 

E resent  time  and  would  be  if  the  markets  were  right.  What  hm 
appened  ?  They  are  growing  up  to  brush  and  growmg  less  and  le:*^ 
in  value.  Take,  for  mstance,  the  town  of  Andover,  which  is  * 
mountain  town  with  Chester  as  its  station.  The  taxes  in  that  lowi: 
are  4^  per  cent.  A  gentleman  who  was  telling  me  about  it  said  tha: 
there  are  very  few  occupied  farms.  I  was  riding  with  him,  and  ihf 
roads  are  miserable.  I  said,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  with  ^^rP^i*  ^^^ 
taxation  you  ought  to  have  better  roads.''  He  said,  ''There  w? 
so  few  of  us  to  raise  the  money.     The  revenue  is  so  small.' ' 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  those  towns  because  of  taking  if» 
market  away  from  tnem  and  giving  it  to  Canada  and  Demnftrl 
Then,  of  course,  along  with  that,  comes  the  decrease  in  population 
Our  boys  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the  cities,  as  Mr.  Putnam  hi^ 
told  you.  They  do  not  all  go  to  the  New  England  cities  or  the  Vtr 
mont  cities.  Vermont  is  peculiar  in  this  particular.  I  only  waa 
to  call  your  attention  to  that.  Vermont  has  not  any  laige  ritie 
that  offer  the  attractions  that  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  rit)^ 
offer,  so  that  our  boys  are  likely  to  go  to  Boston  or  New  York  iii< 
out  of  our  State.    That  is  a  serious  problem  with  us  in  Vermori 

I  have  raised  four  boys  and  I  gave  them  good  farmer's  advi:* 

raised  them  on  the  farm,  and  one  of  them  is  staying  with  me  <q 
the  farm,  and,  of  the  other  three,  two  of  them  are  alreadv  in  cn» 
and  one  of  them  plans  to  go.  That  is  just  an  illustration  of  my  own 
My  neighbors  are  having  the  same  experience. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  keep  our  market  withii 
our  own  borders.  That  is  that  it  is  impossible  lor  us  to  have  pro|w 
supervision.  We  can  not  have  any  supervision,  in  fact,  can  n" 
eniorce  any  supervision  in  Canada  in  regard  to  the  suiroundinp  :i 
which  the  milk  is  produced;  and  we  find,  by  a  survey  that  we  m^ 
made  this  past  season,  that  in  Canada,  as  compared  with  New  En^omi 
their  facilities  are  very  crude  indeed.  They  have  not  ice  house5  * 
cooling  plants.  We  call  them  milk  houses,  with  plenty  of  oool  wftic 
to  cool  the  milk  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cows.  The; 
have  not  those  facilities  there.  There  is  no  way  of  insisting  on  thesi 
or  putting  over  any  proper  supervision  up  in  Canada  sach  as  ther 
is  m  our  own  country.  Therefore  the  cream  and  the  milk  th* 
come  from  Canada  can  not  be  as  well  prepared  for  the  market 
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riicy  have  not  the  facilities  to  do  that.  Our  cream  and  milk  go  in 
properly  cooled  and  in  a  satisfactory  and  merchantable  condition. 
What  are  the  conditions  in  Canada  for  market  production  ?  That 
ts,  what  do  we  have  to  compete  with  in  New  England  because  of  the 
esser  price  in  Canada  ?  Canada  can  produce  milk  more  cheaply,  for 
)ne  reason,  because  of  its  less  careful  production,  less  expense  in 
)roviding  ice  houses  and  in  cooling  the  product  and  taking  care  of  it. 
That  is  quite  a  material  item  in  the  expense  of  producing  milk.  The 
nothers  and  the  daughters  and  the  children  of  the  farm  home  in 
^'anada  are  experts  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  in  milking.  They  assist 
•erj*  materially  in  the  care  of  the  dairy  and  in  the  milking  of  the 
ows,  which  is  not  true,  of  course,  in  New  England;  and  1  do  not 
Kjlieve  any  of  us  want  it  ever  to  be  true  that  our  wives  and  daughters 
hould  do  labor  of  that  sort.  We,  are  facing  it,  of  course,  either  that 
»r  going  out  of  the  business. 

Senator  Watson.  How  is  dairying  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
ompared  with  what  it  used  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  can  not  speak  for-  the  whole  of  the  State,  but  my 
own  borders  on  New  York.  Their  conditions  over  the  line  are 
iniilar  to  those  on  our  side  of  the  line.  It  is  a  good  milk-producing 
ountry.  My  county,  Bennington,  is  one  of  the  finest  places  on 
arth  in  which  to  produce  milk.  We  have  splendid  mountain  streams 
nd  cold  springs  and  the  grass  is  fine.  We  do  not  suffer  much  with 
rought  there.  We  did  not  this  season,  although  in  some  sections 
1  was  quite  severe. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  your  land  worth,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  was  offered  for  the  farm,  341  acres,  $16,000.     I  put 

wihiation  on  the  pasture  land,  you  will  notice  in  my  statement,  of 
3^'  an  acre.  I  have  a  very  good  pasture.  It  might  seem  to  Mr. 
Dillingham  a  little  high,  but  I  have  an  exceptionally  good  pasture, 
nii.  of  course,  good  pasturage  means  less  gram. 

Washington  Coxxuty  is  a  good  milk  county.  Borden's  people  buy 
rcat  quantities  of  milk  in  Washington  County  for  the  New  York 
mrket. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  our  investigators  in  Canada  found  that 
le  home  comforts  and  conveniences  on  the  farms  there  were  greater 
bn  they  were  in  Now  England.  That  proves  this,  of  course,  that 
|»^Nc  Canadians  have  made  more  money  out  of  farming  than  we 
ow  Ensjlandenj  have.  It  seems  strange  that  they  could  do  it,  but 
3at  Is  the  proof  of  it. 

Senator  Watsox.  Do  they  not  have  more  fertile  land  than  you 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  right  in  the  dairv  districts. 
'Viiator  Watson.  Is  the  character  of  the  soil  quite  similar  ? 
Mr.  Lrach.  I  can  not  say.     I  was  not  one  of  the  committee  that 
iv*»stigated  the  matter,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  the  soil 
L*t  north  of  our  New  England  border,  especially  north  of  Vermont, 
verv  rich.     I  suppose  it  is  very  similar  to  the  soil  in  my  State, 
ranklin  County  ana  those  northern  counties  of  Vermont  are  splendid 
^unties — ^at  least  Franklin  County  is. 
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Speaking  about  the  conveniences  of  the  home  in  Canada,  we  inatl*' 
some  notations  and  we  have  an  exhibit,  marked  '*  Exhibit  E."  tbst 
will  illustrate  what  was  found  there  in  connection  with  the  fenn 
homes  as  to  conveniences  and  how  it  was  thai  they  c^uld  produff 
milk  more  cheaply  than  we  can. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  people  in  Canada  to  whom  you  m«c 
French  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes.  I  know  they  are  mostly  or  very  largely  Fron^-a. 
Some  of  them  came  over  the  border,  and  I  loiow  the  conditions  al^: 
the  northern  border  of  Vermont  where  I  have  visited  the  producU'  i 
plants,  and  a  great  many  of  those  families  are  French,  and  the  5.*::  • 
conditions  prevail  there  along  the  border  as  prevail  over  the  bordw*. 

Senator  McLean.  They  have  larger  farms  and  do  their  own  w^ri 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  the  idea.  They  raise  large  families  and  hi' 
no  help  scarcely.  They  all  work,  from  the  little  tot,  just  as  soon  tA 
it  can  begin  to  trot  around  the  farm.  They  all  have  somethiag  •«« 
do,  which  is  all  right  if  they  do  not  work  too  hard  and  if  they  do  11/ 
right  kind  of  work.  We  do  not  want  our  mothers  and  wives  uu] 
daughters  doing  outdoor  work  in  New  England. 

I  was  going  to  speak  about  the  supplv  of  milk.  That  is,  of  couisi 
something  that  we  must  watch  in  order  to  see  that  our  cities  an 
going  to  nave  an  abundant  supply.  I  want  to  call  your  attentr 
to  the  fact  that  $94,000,000  wortn  of  dairy  products  were  sold  2 
New  England  in  1919  from  New  England  farms.  A  little  more  aboj 
that  later. 

Our  supply  of  milk  and  cream  should  come  from  New  Engl&ac 
Milk  and  cream  are  very  perishable.  To  have  the  milk  shipped  fnM 
great  distances  and  to  nave  the  cities  rely  on  far-distant  points  h 
their  milk  and  cream,  you  can  readily  understand,  would  oe  alnu« 
sure  to  result  in  disappointment  to  the  consumer  very  frequeutlj 
Milk  can  not  be  gotten  m  from  long  distances  and  compared  with  tl 
New  England  product. 

In  regard  to  the  supply,  suppose  the  milk  that  entered  into  '.h 
manufacture  of  butter  in  1919  nad  been  kept  as  sweet  cream  for  *i 
marls:et?  We  could  have  replaced  the  Canadian  cream  eleven  tiir^ 
That  butter  was  made  from  eleven  times  as  much  cream  as  vj 
brought  in  from  Canada,  and  that  amount  was  416,000  gallom 
That  is,  we  could  have  supplied  eleven  times  416,000  gallons  if  wo  ii.. 
not  made  it  into  butter.  Iref  er  you  to  Exhibit  Q,  which  substantiate 
that  statement. 

If  we  depend  upon  Canada  for  our  sweet  cream  in  increasing  qJai 
titles  and  let  Vermont  continue  to  make  butter  and  sell  it  as  but v 
and  something  should  develop  that  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  :> 
what  cream  we  needed  in  Canada,  the  natural  inierence  would  be  tin 
we  could  turn  to  New  England  for  some  of  this  cream.  That  i 
quite  true,  because  the  creameries  and  private  manufacturer? 
butter  usually  contract  their  butter,  and  they  would  be  tied  uf 
some  sort  of  business  arrangement  possibly  that  would  make  it  v--; 
awkward.  People  would  be  deprived  of  their  cream  perhaps  at  11 
time  that  they  needed  it  most.     You  can  not  change  irom  a  l)utt 
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DO  king  Hrrangement  to  milk  and  cream  production  for  the  market 
rithout  some  little  time,  some  little  notice. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  the  ice  cream  that  is  used  in  the  large  cities, 
uch  as  Boston.     It  goes  to  other  large  cities.     I  think  one  of  the 
ritnesses  who  appeared  here  several  months  ago  testified  that  that 
res  a  special  use  and  one  which  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the 
few  England  dairies;  that  there  was  not  enough  milk  produced  to 
itisfy  tEos  demand  for  ice-cream  purposes.     That  is  as  I  remember  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  testimony  was. 
Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  I  thmk  I  have  heard  that  same  story. 
Senator  McLean.  It  was  stated  that  the  cream  that  was  used  for 
omestic  purposes  and  for  butter  had  a  separate  conmiercial  field  by 
self,  ana  that  unless  they  got  the  necessary  cream  from  Canada 
e  cream  would  be  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Leaoh.  I  do  not  thmk  such  a  statement  is  justified  by  the 
icts.  These  facts  that  I  have  just  cited  would  be  sufficient  to  settle 
lat  question;  I  should  suppose.  But  you  know  that  the  cream  that 
manufactured  into  ice  cream  can  be  held  such  a  long  time  by 
eezing  and  by  cold  storage  that  I  should  not  suppose  there  would  be 
3y  chance  of  any  difficulty.  In  fact,  I  know  there  would  not  be  any 
lance  of  any  difficulty.  They  turn  butter  back  into  ice  cream  and 
so  powdered  milk. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  produce  in  New  England  sufficient  to 
itisfy  the  demands  for  both  ice  cream  and  butterl 
Mr.  Leach.  Oh,  yes;  abundantly.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
bat  is  the  contention  of  the  farmers  in  New  England. 
Senator  McLean.  The  idea  is  that  if  the  dairymen  in  New  England 
"e  forced  to  go  into  some  other  business,  then  the  consmuers  in  the 
ties  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  price,  and,  in  the  long  rim,' 
Jople  will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  tnan  they  would  if  you  had 
tsonable  protection  f 

Mr.  Leach.  Exactly.  The  dairy  business  is  not  like  a  business  that 
e  could  get  out  of  to-day  and  go  into  something  else  to-morrow, 
^e  have  our  cattle.  It  takes  three  years  to  bring  a  calf  up  to 
XKluction.  It  takes  about  four  years,  if  you  plan  to  have  a  dairy, 
jfore  you  have  got  any  milk; 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course  you  buy  a  great  deal  of  grain  from 
lUide  i 

Mr.  Leacu.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  a  good  deal  of  grain. 
Senator  McLean.  Do  you  buy  hay  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir;  I  raised  all  my  hay  and  all  of  my  corn  for 
isilage. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  generally  true  of  the  farmers  there? 
Mr.  Leachi  Yes.     That  is  generally  so.     It  is  generally  so  in  New 
*mpshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  tne  States  below  us.     Some  of 
lem  buy  their  hay  where  milk  is  produced  near  the  large  cities;  but 
'  a  rule  the  New  England  farmer  raises  all  his  rough  feed. 
•*^nator  McLean.  Do  you  have  any  serious  difficulty  with  the 
Millers  of  the  milk  ?    Do  you  deal  through  middlemen.? 
llr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.     The  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
Htion  have  a  price  coHunittee  who  sell  the  milk  of  the  members  of 
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the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  which  number  abou: 
70  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  of  New  England.  It  really  amounts  tc 
handling  all  of  it,  because  the  other  fellows  do  just  as  thev  ^V* 
They  are  in  the  mmority 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  at  thfe  mercy  of  the  middlemen  i 

Mr.  Leach.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  You  get  fair  treatment  from  them? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes.  Through  the  New  England  Milk  Prodiic<n^ 
Association,  who  are  our  agents,  we  have  been  able  to  sell  milk  fairly 
satisfactorily.  It  is  not  the  maimer  that  the  milk  is  sold  that  trouble 
us;  it  is  the  losing  or  the  taking  away  of  the  market  for  so  much  <•] 
our  surplus  milk  that  troubles  us.  The  surplus  market  brings  d«vwi 
the  price  of  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Watson.  Statistics  show,  Mr.  Leach,  that  the  averji^i 
price  in  1920  in  the  New  England  States  was  $4.29  per  burning 
pounds. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  delivered  in  Boston. 

Senator  Watson.  $3.30  in  1921. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  vou  get  for  cream  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  sell  milk.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  got  for  last  month' 
milk 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  talking  about  cream. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  am  not  familiar  with  cream. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  seU  cream  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  sell  milk  you  sell  the  whole  thinir 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  The  cream  and  the  milk? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

Senator  Watson.  How  old  is  it  before  vou  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  goes  every  morning.  The  night's  milk  is  held  t^^^ 
in  cold  water.  It  is  cooled  immediately  to  the  proper  tempera*  J 
and  held. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  sell  the  night  milk  and  the  morning  mil 
both  the  next  morning  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  5^ou  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  figures  are  just  out  for  the  Hood  Co.,  a  B<t>\ 
concern,  for  October — milk,  2.855  for  3.7  milk  in  the  tentli  zone.    Tlu 
applies  to  Toy  dairy. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Leach.  Milk  testing  3.7  per  cent  butter  fat  to  each  100  poiin 
brought  the  patrons  of  the  H.  P.  Hood  Co.  delivered  in  the  l'*^' 
zone  (200  miles  from  Boston)  2.855  per  100  pounds,  or  0.06i:^ 
per  quart.     This  is  the  price  I  received  lor  my  October  milk. 

Senator  McLean.  You  know  what  it  is,  do  you  not  'i 

Mr.  Leach.  I  shall  have  to  figure  it. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  6  cents  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Leach.  Let  me  further  gay  that  there  are  deduction?  i" 
made  from  that.    It  costs  me  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  transf^^ 
my  milk  to  the  railroad  station. 
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Senator  Watbon.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  get  that  right  at 
our  farm? 

Mr.  Leach.  No;  I  mean  the  price  that  I  quoted  is  the  Hood  price 
t  their  raihoad  stations. 

Senator  Watson.  At  their  stations  on  the  raibroadi 
Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  where  they  receive  the  milk  from  the  farm, 
nd  the  station  that  I  supply  happens  to  be  far  enough  away  so  that 
*  costs  me  25  cents  a  hundred  to  get  my  milk  to  the  station.  I 
resume  that  is  about  the  average  cost  to  the  New  England  farmer 
levear  round. 

Tnere  is  a  further  deduction.    I  just  want  to  give  you  all  the  facts, 
told  you  I  was  a  Holstein  man.    My  milk  passes  the  butter-test 
Andard  for  the  Massachusetts  market,  which  is  3.35  butter  fat  to 
90  pounds  of  milk.    Mine  will  pass  that;  but  in  order  to  get  this 
rice  that  I  speak  of  it  should  pass  3.7,  which  is  3^  points  higher. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Mr.  Leach.  I  mean  that  the  selling  standard  that  applies  in  our 
irritory  is  3.7  pounds  of  butter  fat  to  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  standara? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  the  standard  ^hat  we  sell  by.  The  Massa- 
kusetts  law  calls  for  3.35,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  milk  averages 
lite  a  good  deal  more  than  3.35,  and  our  agent  decided  on  a  3.7 
isis.  The  price  per  hundred  has  to  be  shrunken  to  three  and  a  half 
mes,  either  4  or  5  or  6  cents,  as  the  value  of  butter  happens  to  be. 
shrink  mv  price,  on  account  of  being  under  the  3.7  trading  point, 
iywhere  m)in  15  to  25  cents  a  hundred  more. 
So  that  the  price  of  between  5  and  6  cents  is  not  quite  as  fancy  as  it 
oks.    I  wanted  you  to  get  the  facts. 

We  Vermont  farmers  would  be  nicely  fixed  if  we  could  get  8  cents 
quart  at  our  doors.    We  could  live  as  well  as  we  should  care  to  live  • 

rATSKBNT  OF  W.  H.  BBONSOK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEFBESBNTZNG 
NBW  SNOLAND  MHiK  PBODUCBBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Bbonson.  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Boston, 

charge  of  their  research  department  there. 

Senator.  Walsh.  How  large  is  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Bbonson.  It  has  about  20,000  members. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  all  over  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Aiid  they  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 

small  and  luge  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Camburn  has  established  a  10-cent  rato  on  butter,  we  feel.     I 

tsh  to  presenjb  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  equalized 

tes  would  be  on  milk  and  cream  with  a  10-cent  rate  on  butter. 

Equalizing  milk  on  the  butter-fat  basis,  1  gallon  of  4  per  cent  milk 

ith  a  churngain  of  20  per  cent  would  make  four-tenths  of  a  pound 

butter.    With  a  10-cent  rate  on  butter,  that  would  call  for  4  cents 

gallon  on  the  milk. 
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The  Fordney  bill  has  ^ven  us  a  cent  a  galloii  on  milk,  which  shovs 
that  the  milk  is  certainly  not  equalized  with  the  butter  rate.  Etco 
at  8  cents  a  pound  on  butter  the  equivalent  rate  on  milk  would  \» 
something  over  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Transportation  costs  from  the  ceiiter  of  production  to  Boston,  for 
example,  are  one  offset  factor,  making  a  difference  of  about  one- 
half  cent  a  gallon.  The  rate,  therefore,  we  feel,  to  equalize  that  witk 
10  cents  on  butter,  should  be  3^  cents  a  gallon  on  milk. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  their  suggested 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  House  provision  on  butter? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Eight  cents,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  rate  on  cream  compare  with  tbi 
rate  on  butter  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  will  take  that  up  when  I  have  finished  with  batt^ 
Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  Umted  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  ihrt 
suggested  reclassification  and  revision  of  sections  of  the  tariff  relaticj 
to  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  page  13,  paragraph  1,  make 
the  statement— 

If  it  is  desired  to  levy  a  duty  on  butter  equivalent  to  that  on  the  milk  it  repre»i>i 
the  duty  on  1  pound  of  butter  should  be  2.76  times  the  duty  on  1  gallon  of  milk. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  butter  rate  was  10  cents  a  pouad 
as  we  propose;  then  the  equivalent  rate  on  milk  should  be  10  ceal 
dividea  by  2.76,  which  would  give  3.6  cents.  We  are  asking  for  * 
cents. 

We  thereforie  feel  that  the  3i-cent  rate  on  milk  is  correct  from  ti 
equalization  standpoint  of  a  10-cent  rate  on  butter.     It  is  just 
matter  of  mathematics  as  to  how  much  butter  fat  there  is  in  mil) 
It  is  not  debatable,  as  I  see  it.     We  have  the  United  States  Tiri 
Commission's  statement  to  back  up  the  rate  that  we  ask  for. 

Equalization  as  applied  to  cream:  One  gallon  of  40  per  cent  crra 
with  a  chum  gain  of  20  per  cent  would  make  practicafiy  1  pound>  i 
butter.  At  10  cents  per  pound  on  butter,  tne  equivalent  rnti*  u 
1  gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream,  considering  transportation  costs.  wt>al 
be  3")  cents  per  gallon.  The  Forduey  Dill,  on  40  per  cent  crt^n 
gives  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  gullon. 

The  transportation  cost  from  the  center  of  produotion  in  QueK 
and  the  center  of  production  in  New  England  gives  an  offset  of  onl 
about  one-half  cent  a  gallon,  and  we  have  lulowed  an  offset  of 
'tents  a  gallon  over  its  equivalent  on  the  butter-fat  basis. 

The  same  authority  from  which  I  quoted  before,  the  United  Suu 
Tariff  Commission,  on  page  11,  paragraph  3,  states-; 

Senator  McLean.  The  rate  in  the  emei^ency  tariff  is  5  cent* 
gallon  on  cream,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McI^ean.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Bronson.  No,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  35  cents  on  hoav 
cream. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  35  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  here  i^- comparison  of  the  nti 
in  the  Fordney  bill  and  the  rates  for  which  we  are  asking. 
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Whai  the  Fordney  bill  allows.  What  dairy  (nrgayiizcUwns  icant. 

Par.  707.  Milk,  fresh,  1  cent  per  eallon;  Par.  707.  Whole  milk,  sweet  or  sour, 
\iT  milk  and  buttermilk,  one-half  of  1  SJ  cents  per  gallon;  cream,  sweet  or  sour, 
nt  per  gallon;  cream,  having  less  than  having  not  more  than  20  per  cent. of 
fier  cent  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gal-  butter  fat,  15  cents  per  gallon,  for  eadi 
3;  having  30  per  centum  or  more  of  additional  5  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of 
itt^^r  fat,  10  cents  per  gallon.  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gallon  additional; 

skim  milk,  1  cent  per  ^llon;  ice  cream 
mixtures,  unfrozen,  having  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  15  cents  per 
eallon;  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  or 
fraction  thereof  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per 
gallon  additional;  frozen,  having  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  9^ 
cents  per  gallon,  for  each  additional  5  per 
cent  or  fmction  thereof  of  butter  fat,  3 
cents  per  gallon  additional. 

Par.  708.  Milk,  condensed  or  evapo- 
rated: In  hermetically  sealed  containers, 
unsweetened,  1  cent  per  }>ound;  sweet- 
ened, 1}  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  Ij 
cents  per  pound;  whole-milk  powder,  3 J 
cents  per  pound;  cream  powder,  8  cents 
per  pound;  and  skimmed-milk  powder, 
1}  cents  per  pound;  malted  milk  and 
compounds  of  or  substitutes  for  milk  or 
cream,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  709.  Butter,  10  cents  per  pound; 
butter  substitutes,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  710.  Cheese,  valued  at  less  than  30 
cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound; 
valued  at  30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  25 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  cheese  substi- 
tutes, 5  cents  per  pound;  lactarene  or 
casein,  4)  cents  per  poimd  (this  article 
now  appears  on  the  tree  list);  all  other 
dairy  products  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  McLean.  Thirty-five  cents  a  gallon  on  cream  would  be 
?  equivalent  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  butter  1 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir;  heavy  cream,  40  per  cent.  We  are  putting 
ii  on  a  basis  which  makes  possible  the  bringing  in  of  cream  testing 
^  lower  percentages,  if  thev  wish  to.  We  have  allowed  for  that. 
As  I  started  to  state,  the  Tariff  Commission,  on  pa^e  11,  paragraph 
of  the  reference  already  cited,  states  that  on  the  basis  of  physical 
Eiivalents  the  duty  on  light  cream  would  natur^ly  be  five  to  seven 
Jj'a  that  on  milk,  and  on  heavy  whipping  cream  about  eight  to 
i  times.  At  a  rate  of  3^  cents  per  gallon  on  milk  the  equivalent 
'f  on  heavy  cream  would  be  from  29  cents  to  36  cents  per  gallon. 
Senator  Jokbs.  You  have  all  these  equivalents  figured  out  here  on 
^ basis  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  butter? 
Mr.  Broksok.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Jones.  And  this  is  what  you  think  would  equalize  the 
ler  commodity  on  that  basis  1 

ifr.  Brokson.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  a  study  to  see  what  the  diflFer- 
r«  might  represent  between  a  manufacturer  or  a  creamery,  for 
unple,  in  Canada  manufacturing  cream  into  butter  in  Canada 
d  selling  it  in  the  United  States  compared  with  sending  the  eream 
Mr  to  the  United  States  and  manufacturing  it  here.  That  study 
>wed  that  a  Canadian  creamery  within  60  miles  of  the  United 
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States  border  could,  in  September,  1921 — we  took  the  latest  mon: 
we  had— 4iave  made  21  cents  per  gallon  more  on  shipping  cresm 
the  United  States  to  be  manuntctiu^  into  butter  here  than  it  ccyj 
be  manufactured  into  butter  in  Canada  and  shipped  to  the  Unit^ 
States  for  sale. 

Senator  W^lsh.  That  is  under  existing  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Under  the  rates  as  proposed  in  the  Fordnej  tc 
Under  existing  rates  I  think  it  would  be  even  higher. 

This  is  of  importance,  for  the  reason  that  70  per  cent  of  the  ba:u 
produced  in  Canada  is  produced  in  the  two  Provinces  of  Quebec 
Ontario,  and  some  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  butter  is  produced  wit 
60  miles  of  the  United  States  border.  This  proposition  came  up  • 
the  time  of  the  old  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  and  the  Turner  Center  Syr  ~ 
in  Maine  wrote  to  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  about  the  inequalitifk, 
the  Senator  said  it  was  too  late,  that  the  hearings  were  ail  closed 
nothing  could  be  done.  Mr.  Bradford,  of  that  creameiyt  told  me 
other  day,  '^  We  were  situated  as  well  as  anybody  was,  and 
go  into  tne  business  ourselyes." 

I  have  their  record,  which  shows  that  from  1910  to  1916  t 
shipped  in  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter  fat  from  Canada  to 
numufactured  into  butter  at  their  plants  in  Auburn  and  other  pii£i 
in  Maine,  thus  evading  the  butter  rate,  and  by  paying  only  the  3  <*ec! 
a  ^^on  on  cream  when  the  butter  rate  was  6  cents  at  that  time. 

We  feel  that  unless  the  cream  and  butter  rates  are  eaualized 
will  have  that  coming  into  o{>eration — the  operation  of  wnat  thev 
line  creameries,  where  cream  is  bought  in  C&nada,  carried  across  to : 
American  side  and  manufactured  into  butter,  paying  the  cream  dct] 
and  evading  the  butter  duty. 

To  show  that  the  producers  are  not  the  only  people  who  recognd 
this  inequality,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  public  tm 
papers  which  shows  that  they  also  recognize  the  inequality  of  thi 
cream  and  butter  rates. 

.  The  New  York  Produce  Review  and  American  Creamor,  pok 
lished  in  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  July  6,  1921,  page  562/ lus  ii 
editorial  on  '*  The  new  tariff  bill, "  which,  among  otner  things,  savf 

One  of  the  most  apparent  inconiiistencieB  in  this  list  is  the  relation  of  dutm 
butter  and  cream.  A  gallon  of  29}  per  cent  cream  wei^is  about  8.35  pounds  and  c« 
tains  about  2.5  pounds  butter  fat.  Thus  the  butter  fat  in  this  cream  woold  tt 
the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  only  2  cents  a  pound  duty,  while  aponnd  of  bmttr 
entering  the  country  as  butter  would  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cent*  per  por 
By  dcimming  a  very  heavy  cream  (say  55  per  cent)  the  dut^  per  pound  l»uts«r 
would  be  omy  slightly  higher  than  with  the  thinner  cream  in  spite  of  the  10  crz 
per  gallon  rate  on  creams  testing  30  p^  cent  or  higher.  This  dismmncy  sbonU  « 
courage  the  growth  of  gathered-cream  creameries  along  our  northen  border  and  wa:' 
possibly  leftd  to  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  practicability  of  aldnnnit ' 
test  frozen  or  refrigerated  sweet  cream  to  this  country  from  abroao. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  recognized  trade  paper  which  ought  m 
know  something  about  equality  between  butter  and  cream  nu^- 
and  the  possibility  of  gathered-cream  creameries  and  the  ahipmerf 
of  cream  to  the  United  States  from  Denmark  and  other  points 

Senator  Walsh.  That  paper  is  not  a  farmers'  journal^  is  HI 

If r.  Bronson.  No  ;  it  is  a  trade  paper. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  one  of  the  important  eream  deakn 
in  Boston,  metropolitan  Boston,  the  David  Buttrick  Co.,  Ariingt^A. 
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888.  They  bring  in  anjwhere  from  100  to  500  or  600  cans  of  cream 
day.  Mr.  Buttnck  wntes : 

Arungton,  Mass.,  Oeiober  i9,  1921. 
*.  W.  H.  Bbokbon, 

New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee^  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  tariff  on 
«ffl  and  the  equalization  of  the  tariff  rate  on  cream  with  the  tariff  rate  on  butter, 
wiflh  to  make  the  following  statement,  augmented  by  a  few  figures,  showing  great 
Ige  between  cost  of  Canadian  cream  and  American  f .  o.  b.  Boston. 
.  Cream  dealers  in  Boston  buying  in  Canada  have  been  able  to  obtain  their  cream 
about  $3  per  10-gallon  jug  of  40  per  cent  cream  cheaper  from  Canada  than  from 
)  United  States,  not  considering  the  exchange  rate.  They  pay  a  duty  at  present  of 
ents  per  gallon,  which  makes  an  offset  of  50  cents  per  10-galion  jug.  This  difference 
hrec  times  made  up  by  the  difference  in  exchange  rate. 

The  practice,  of  course,  is  to  pay  in  Canada  in  Canadian  money, 
d  the  exchange  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  cream  dealer  buy- 
l  in  Canada  in  that  way  [reading  f urthe^ : 

'•  We  feel  that  if  the  business  is  properly  handled  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
uld  be  a  shortage  of  cream,  provided  the  Canadian  cream  was  shut  off  from  the 
»ton  market,  in  that  there  in  plenty  of  American  supply  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
Uble  (rream,  and  through  the  proper  use  of  cold-storage  facilities  it  is  possible  to 
e  (lire  of  the  ice-cream  trade  with  cold-storage  goods.  During  the  past  two  years 
re  haR  been  no  acute  shortage.  A  shortage  really  affects  table  gooos  only,  and  is 
erallv  due  to  increased  consumption  of  cream  m  ice  cream.  This  condition  is 
y  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  and  does  not  require  Canadian  receipts  to  relieve  it. 
.  We  believe  that  since  we  sell  our  cream  in  the  United  States  we  should  do  our 
i  U>  help  move  American  goods  by  buying  our  cream  in  the  United  States  rather 
D  in  t^ada.  If  some  dealers  require  Canadian  goods,  such  goods  should  arrive 
ihe  market  at  an  equal  price  and  not  at  a  price  that  jeopardizes  the  movement  of 
American  j<roduet. 

•  We  heartily  approve  of  the  tariff  rate  ])roposed  bv  the  New  England  Dairy  Tariff 
pmittee,  which  would  give  about  35  cents  per  gallon  on  40  per  cent  cream.    We 
ieve  that  the  tariff  rate  on  milk  and  cream  should  be  equalized  with  the  tariff 
5  ©n  butter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  BUTTRICK. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  40  per  cent 

un  {>er  10-gallon  jim,  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  buying  in  New  England  and 

fing  in  Canada  for  the  last  four  months. 

senator  McLean.  What  do  you  mean  by  40  per  cent   ream  ? 

Hr.  Bbonson.  Cream  containing  40  per  cent  outter  fat. 

[The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

American  cream  {Boston  market). 


BS  OF  PURCHASE:  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

4  CENTS. 

PLUS  20  PER  CENT  PLUS 

Vontb. 

Quota- 
tion. 

Plus 
30  per 
cent. 

Plus 
4  cents. 

Cost 

B.F.in 

country. 

Costjug, 
40  per 
cent  in 

country. 

Plus 

transport 

tation. 

Costjug, 

40  per 

cent 

f.  0.  b. 

Boston. 

f. . 

Ceni$. 

«  40.5 

•  4X4 

48.8 

48.2 

CentM. 
8.1 
afi 

as 

9.3 

Cents. 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

Cents. 
53.6 
54.9 
56.6 
59.4 

817.36 

iai8 

ia68 
19.60 

CenU. 
54 
54 
54 

54 

817  00 

at 

ia7a 

^vr.. ;::::;;::::::::::; 

ia23 

knt 

30.14 
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CanadiGfi  cream  (Boston  market), 

BASIS  OF  PURCHASE:  FARNHAM  BOARD  PLUS  15  PER  CENT  PLUS  2  CBNTS. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September 
October... 


Quota- 
tion. 


Cents. 
35.6 
30.1 
35.4 
36.8 


Plus 
16  per 
oeot. 


Centi. 
5.3 
5.9 
5.3 
5.5 


Plus 
2  cents 
bonus. 


CImto. 
ZO 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


Cost, 
pound, 

B.  F. 
Oanada. 


CenU. 
42L9 
47.0 
42.7 
44.3 


Cost. 

40  per 
cent  in 
Canada. 


$14.16 
15.51 
14.00 
14.62 


Ifinus 

ex- 
change. 


Cenii. 

L42 
1.55 
1.41 
1.46 


Plus 
dutjr. 


SO 
50 
50 
50 


I  Col, 

trans-   lupff 
porta*    cot 

tiOD*     1.9.1 

fiatA 


Omit. 

60  UX* 

60  ai 

«o  ai 

eo  ut 


BASIS  OF  PURCHASE:  MONTREAL  QUOTATION  PLUS  15  PER  CENT  PLUS  2  CRJOS. 


July 

August 

September 
October... 


5.6 
6.2 
5.6 
5.8 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


45.2 
49.3 
45.0 
48.6 


$14.92 

16.27 
14.85 

15.38 


L49 

1.63 
L49 
1.54 


50 
50 
60 
50 


eo    &i 
ao    )»| 

60      kl 


Mr.  Bronsox.  This  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  some  importaoop 
the  business  men  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in  Boston.    Ud 
the  present  system  of  buying  in  Oanada  the  money  is  paid,  of 
hi  (Tauadian  funds  and  the  money  goes  to  Montreal  or  Quebec. 
does  not  come  back  to  Boston,  as  ^r  as  freight  is  concerned.   T 
money  that  you  pay  the  New  England  pi-oducers  goes  out  ti 
Boston.    It  goes  to  the  producers.    They  take  it  to  grain  hien 
storekeepers  or  jomc  one  else  hi  the  village,  and  it  comes  back 
Boston  and  increases  the  amount  of  trade  done  in  Boston. 
amounts  to  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  a  ye 
We  feel  that  from  a  business  standpoint  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  ^ 
money  in  New  England  and  keep  it  with  the  farmers.     We  have 
a  provision  into  our  rates  covering  ice-cream  mixture*;.     We  feel  I 
possibly  cream  and  butter  fat  might  come  into  the  country  in 
shape  of  ice-cream  mixtures  and  pay  the  rat^  on  butter  and  the 
on  cream.     We  therefore  put  in  a  provision  to  cover  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Don't  you  think  this  editorial  might  well  go  ic  il 

record  ?  ' 

Mr.  Broxson.  Yes.  j 

Senator  Walsh.  It  points  out  admirably  the  inconsistencies  of  m 

different  dairy  products  and  how  the  present  rates  are  going  to  wf^! 

out.  •  I 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  will  put  it  all  in  the  record.  ] 

(The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  i 

i 

[From  New  York  Produce  Review  and  American  Creamery.]  < 

■ 
■ 

THE   NEW  TARIFF  BILL,  \ 

The  new  Fordney  tariff  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  week,  representiitf 
labors  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Gomimttee,  \ati* 
contains  no  more  inconsistencies  and  inequalities  in  th«  imposition  of  duties'  <*& 
ports  than  may  be  normally  expected  under  the  methods  of  creating  vaicwfar»  <^ 
character  inherent  in  our  legislative  system.    As  a  general  propoeitioti  our  K 
are  swayed  in  their  judgment  of  a  fair  maigin  of  tariff  protection  by  the  . 
exerted  by  and  the  uiigency  of  the  appeal  of  their  constituents.    Just  ai  t&» 
the  voices  of  the  American  producer  ana  American  manufacturer  pre vaiL    Trot 
from  cheaper  foreign  products  is  the  more  frequently  heard  oeniAnd,  and  hi 
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aties  are  the  cnder  of  the  day«  xOiur  lariif»iiicnre  up: mud  dowo  wi^.  the  swines  of 
opular  sentiment.  And,  as  a  rule,  a  swing  to  hieher  rates  is  followed  sooner  or  later 
]r  a  downwud  readfttstment  at  the  command  of  we  ''ultimate  c(»iflttmer.  *' 
The  vagades  of  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  the  leading  dairy  products  may 
» indicted  by  the  following  rough  comparison:  If  a  Canaoian  urmer  with  100 
Hioda  of  3.6  per  cent  milk  sought  a  market  in  the  United  States,  he  would  pay  a 
ity  of  about  lU  cents  to  12  cents  if  he  sent  us  the  milk  sweet;  a  duty  of  i^out  51 
mU  or  6  cents  if  he  sent  us  the  milk  sour;  a  duty  of  about  7}  cents  if  he  separated 
le  milk  and  sent  us  the  cream  testing  29)  per  cent,  and  a  duty  of  about  14)  cents  if 
«  cream,  containing  the  same  amount  of  butter  fat,  tested  30  per  cent.  If  he  churned 
e  cream  and  sent  us  the  butter,  the  duty  would  be  about  33  cents.  If  he  condensed 
9  milk,  the  daty  would  lanee  from  40  cents  to  65  cents,  and  more  accoidin^  to  the 
pee  of  oonoentiation  and  tine  form  in  which  shipped.  If  he  dried  the  milk  and 
at  us  the  powder,  the  duty  would  be  about  38  cents  or  40  cents.  If  he  made  it  up 
to  cheese  worth  less  than  30  cents  a  pound,  the  rate  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
M  odats,  while  if  the  cheese  were  worth  30  cents  to  60  cents  a  pound,  the  duties 
mid  range  horn  75  cents  upward  to  over  $1. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  inconsistencies  in  this  list  is  the  relation  of  duties  on 
liter  and  cream.  A  gallon  of  29)  per  cent  cream  weighs  about  8.35  pounds  and 
Dtains  about  2.5  potmds  butter  fat.  Thus  the  butter  fat  in  this  cream  would  enter 
e  United  States  on  a  basis  of  only  2  cents  a  pound  duty,  while  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
leriiig  the  country  as  butter  would  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  per  pound . 
f  skimming  a  very  heavy  cream  (say  55  per  cent)  the  dut^  per  pound  butter  fat 
mid  be  only  slightly  higpher  than  with  the  thinner  cream,  in  spite  of  the  10  cents 
r  f^Ion  rate  on  creams  testing  30  per  cent  or  higher.  This  discrepancy  should 
ODorage  the  growth  of  gathered-cream  creameries  along  oiur  northern  border  and 
uld  possibly  lead  to  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  practicability  of  shipping 

fciest  frozen  or  refrigerated  sweet  cream  to  this  country  from  abroad. 
9  higher  duties  imposed  on  foreign  eggs,  in  the  shell,  dried,  and  frozen,  will  no 
abt  be  appreciated  by  the  Pacific  coast  poultry  interests.    They  did  not  secure  all 
^  asked  t  out  the  barrier  to  cheap  imports  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  curtail  the  trade 
It  was  developing  with  the  Orient. 

rhe  feature  of  the  bill  that  we  find  most  confusing  is  that  section  providing  for  an 
B^rican  valuation  of  imports  on  which  duties  are  determined  on  an  ad  valorem 
BB.  Cheese  is  the  only  dairy  product  that  would  be  subjected  to  this  bewildering 
i!pOBition.  It  is  proposed  to  \iilue  imports  without  regard  to  cost  or  replacement 
tw"  at  point  of  origin,  but  on  basis  of  value  in  the  United  States  on  date  of  ship- 
i&t.  It  is  argued  by  Chairman  Fordney  that  the  new  plan  is  more  practicable  and 
*  objectionable  than  that  prevailing  at  present,  under  which  he  claims  invoices 
evidence  of  purchase  price  are  freauently  fraudulently  altered.  But  a  reading  of 
I  new  proposal  gives  no  assurance  tnat  appraisers  endeavoring  to  determine  viJues 
V.  often  without  evidence  of  value  because  of  absence  of  comparable  offerings, 
Q  N"  able  to  make  as  close  approximations  of  values  as  thoae  at  point  of  origin  of 
'  imports.  Under  the  plan  an  importer  could  not  know  mi  advance  of  shipment 
i  hardly  at  time  of  shipment  what  duty  he  would  be  fo*oed  to  pay. 
(ft  the  case  of  cheese  great  confusion  would  arise  becau^  of  the  different  meUiod  of 
Bio^  duties  according  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Since  the  appraiser  alone  can 
^fDune  the  valae,  the  importer  of  cheese  that  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  30 
Usoooid  not  be  certain  wnether  the  duty  impoef^d  would  be  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
louDd  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Of  course,  all  this  confusion  will  help  the  manu- 
turer  of  foreign  types  of  domestic  cheese,  which  since  the  middle  war  years  have 
hr^  the  patronage  of  the  American  markets  with  little  foreign  competition,  except 
IB  Argentina  on  certain  of  the  Italian  styles. 

*t^  bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  would  probably  effectively  shut  out  im- 
|teat  Qoantities  of  foreign  butter,  some  types  of  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and 
<^iB  abell  eggs  also.  Its  passage  would  doubtless  have  a  stimulating  influence 
^0^  prices  in  this  country. 

ilr.  Bronson.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  our  brief.  I  do  not 
inw  whether  the  committ-ee  will  waut  that. 

Senator  SDTHERLJkND.  I  think  it  should  be  printed.  This  is  an 
|K>rtanl  matter  to  you  people.  It  may  be  that  it  will  throw  some 
'uable  light  on  the  subject. 


2782  TABIFF  HEARINGS. 

BBXI7  or  YHX  nw  WMOZAMiy  DAOtT  TABIFF  COSMRTSB. 

Paragraph  709  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  provides  dutiee  on  butter  and 
rine  as  follows:  ''Butter,  8  cents  per  pound;  oleomainrine,  8  cents  per  pooBd." 

Paragraph  707  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  provides  duties  <m  ndlk  and  cretia  «t» 
lows:  "liCilk,  fresh,  1  cent  per  gallon;  sour  milk  and  butter  milk,  one  lialf  of  1 
per  gallon;  cream  having  less  than  30  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gidlon;  hvrri 
30  per  cent  or  more  of  butter  fat,  10  cents  per  gallon." 

DEFINrnONS. 

1.  Bu<ter.--United  States  Departoient  of  Agriculture  deOnes  butter  as  ''ibe  (te 
nonrandd  product  made  by  gathering  in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ri^ncd  elk 
or  cream  into  a  mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  other  nulk  ttt^t 
uents,  with  or  without  salt,  and  containing  not  less  than  82.5  per  cent  of  milk  £tf 

2.  Cream,— The  same  authority  defines  cream  as  "that  porticm  of  nilk,  nn  z 
milk  fat,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  on  standing  or  if  separated  bv  ontn^ 
force.    It  is  fresh  and  clean.    It  contains  not  less  than  18  per  cent  ai  waaA  hx  ud 
more  than  two-tenths  per  cent  of  acid,  reacting  substances,  calculated  in  1 
lactic  add." 

3.  Milk. — ^Milk  is  defined  by  the  United  States  Department  of  AgricnltoR 
whole,  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  ww^ifc^*^  of  o» 
more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  exduding  that  obtained  within  la  • 
before  and  6  days  after  calving,  or  such  longer  periodas  may  be  neoeanry  to it& 
milk  practically  colostrum-free." 

OPPOSTTION  AND  REASONS  FOR  SUCH  OPFOSmON  TO  RATK8  ON   BPTTSS. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  rate  on  butter  because  (1)  relative  costs  of  podirtM 
between  the  United  States  and  competitive  foreign  countries  show  that  a  higkrr  i 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  producers;  (2)  the  increased  price  kv^ 
butter  requires  a  higher  rate  to  give  the  same  ad  valorem  protection  as  obtainad  id.- 
icrmer  tariffs. 

Relative  co$U,  New  En/gland  and  Quebec,  Canada. — ^Based  on  the  difference  u 
cost  of  milk  production,  considering  transportation  coste,  it  costs  10  cents  per  , 
more  to  produce  butter  in  New  Eng  and  than  it  does  in  Quebec.    In  April  cif 
the  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  in  New  Engluid  was  55  cents  aaajn 
45  cents,  leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  Quebec  of  10  cents  per  oound. 
tion  costs  to  Boston  on  a  pound  of  butter  are  three  one-hunoredtos  of  a  cent 
from  New  England  than  from  Quebec.    Milk  production  costs  are  cheaiier  in 
than  in  New  England  primarily  because  the  cost  of  farm  labor  is  lower  in  ih^  i* 
Province.    (SecHBxhibit  A  for  detailed  costs.) 

Relative  costs.  United  States  and  Denmark. — Relative  costs  of  productioii  ol  ^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  indicate  tiiat  the  cost  of  piodiicing  ' 
in  the  United  States  was  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  Denmaric  in  1920,  dve  , 
to  cheaper  labor  costs  in  Denmark.    (See  attached  detailed  coanptfisBn 
Exhibits.) 

Increased  price  level  on  butter  requires  higher  rate, — ^In  1897,  wfaeii  batlsr  s>^ 
20  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was  imposed.    At  the  prssaat 
level  of  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound  a  duty  of  at  least  10  ceais  per 
would  be  required  to  give  the  same  ad  valorem  protectiott.    (8e«  pnrtt 
Exhibit  0.) 

In  1897  the  cash  wage  of  farm  labor  by  the  month  with  boaid  in  the  New  Escm* 
States  was  from  |17  to  |18,>  while  in  1921  the  cadi  wage  paid  wm  from  $M  i*>  H 
more  than  double  the  wage  in  1897.  Other  costs  of  farm  operation  have  ctisiwerf  i 
like  manner,  and  at  the  new  level  of  prices  aqd  costs  an  incrsased  spedlic  dst^ 
butter  is  required  to  give  the  same  protection  as  was  given  in  1897. 

OPPOSmON  AND  RBASONS  FOR  OFFOSmON  TO  RATB8  ON  MILX  ANA  CRIAS 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  rates  on  cream  and  milk  becanse  aaA  lalev  v^^ 
carried  in  tne  bill  are  not  equalized  with  the  rats  on  butter.  Our  cootentine  »•  tM 
the  raw  materials— milk  and  rream^rom  iddch  btftter  is  manufactured  ^  ^^ 
not  enter  the  country  at  rates  which  are  not  equalized  with  the  rate  on  hnttsr. 

Equalization  as  applied  to  miik. — One  gallon  of  4  per  cent  milk  (8.6  poandi  «^ 
a  chum  gain  of  20  per  cent  would  make  0.41  pound  of  butter.    At  10  cents  fwr  ^^m 

&  UnitMl  States  ]>epwtmciit  oT  Agrteoltim,  Bunsn  of  Statistlett  BnllttiB  91^  p.  A 
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B  batter,  tlie  equivalent  rate  of  4  per  cent  milk,  considerinK  transportation  chaiges, 
loukl  he  3^  cents  per  gallon. 

TraiMportation  coete  on  1  gallon  of  milk  to  Boston  from  the  center  of  production  in 
9w  England  u|0.042 ,  while  from  the  center  of  Canadian  supply  in  Quebec  it  is  10.0485 
ergalton.  a  difference  in  favor  of  New  England  of  10.0065  per  eallon. 
The  United  States  Tariff  Conmiission^  states  that  **if  it  is  aesired  to  levy  a  duty 
I  butter  equivalent  to  that  on  the  milk  it  represents,  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  butter 
nuld  be  2.76  times  the  duty  on  1  gallon  of  milk."  With  the  duty  on  butter  of  10 
nts  nef  pound  as  we  propose,  the  duty  on  1  gallon  of  milk  to  equalize  with  butter 
(Ottla  be  $0.10  divided  by  2.76,  or  3.6  cents  per  gallon. 

£'/tea/ua(um  a$  applied  to  cream.— One  gallon  of  40  pet  cent  cream  (8.3  pounds) 
Uh  a  chum  gain  of  20  per  cent  would  make  practically  4  pounds  of  butter.  At 
I  cents  per  pound  on  butter,  the  eouivalent  rate  on  1  gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream, 
ofddering  truisportation  costs,  would  be  35  cents  per  gallon.  Cream  testing  higher 
A  lower  percentages  of  butter  fat  should  carry  corresponding  rates. 
Tkansportation  to  Boston  from  New  England  and  Quebec  centers  of  production  ir, 
qiectively,  per  gallon  $0.0545  and  $0.0^5,  a  difference  in  favor  of  N?w  England  of 
^M  ner  gallon. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commisedon  states  regarding  equalization  of  cream  and 
ilk;  ''On  the  basis  of  physical  equivalents,  the  duty  on  light  cream  would  naturally 
» five  to  seven  times  that  on  milk,  and  on  heavy  whipping  cream  about  eight  to 
n  times.'*  At  a  rate  of  3)  cents  per  gallon  on  milk,  the  equivalent  rate  on  neavy 
nm  would  be  from  29  cents  to  36  cents  per  gallon. 

After  paying  the  duties  now  carried  in  the  bill  (pars.  707  and  709)  a  Canadian 
tuaery  within  60  miles  of  the  United  States  border  could  in  September,  1921,  have 
ide  21  cents  per  nllon  more  on  shipping  cream  to  the  United  States  to  be  manu- 
etored  into  butter  nere  than  it  could  to  manufacture  the  cream  into  butter  in  Canada 
d  ship  the  same  to  the  United  States  for  sale.  The  two  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
UArio  produce  70  per  cent  of  the  butter  manufactiu'ed  in  creameries  in  Canada  and 
n  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  butter  manufactured  in  these  two  Provinces  is  produced 
[&b  60  miles  of  the  United  States  border.  (See  Exhibit  D  for  details.) 
Th/  hutUr  trade  reoognizes  in^taalities  of  cream  and  butter  rates. — ^The-  New  York 
opduce  Review  and  American  Creamoy,  published  by  Umer-Barry  Co.,  New  York, 
ite  iflsue  of  July  6, 1921,  page  562,  has  an  editorial  on  '  *  The  new  tariff  bill, "  which, 
mag  other  things,  says:  One  of  the  most  apparent  inconsistencies  in  this  list  is 
t  nktionship  of  duties  on  butter  and  cream.  A  edlon  of  29}  per  cent  cream  weighs 
out  8.35  pounds  and  contains  about  2.5  pounds  of  butter  fat. .  Thus  the  butter  fat 
Ibis  cream  would  enter  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  only  2  cents  a  pound  duty, 
liie  ft  pound  of  butter  fat  enteringthe  country  as  butter  would  pay  duty  at  tlie  rate 
10  cents  per  pound.  *  *  *  This  discrepancy  should  encouraee  the  growth  of 
Ibered-cream  creameries  along  our  northern  border  and  would  poesiDly  lead  to  some 
teresting  experiments  in  the  practicability  of  shipping  high-test  frozen  or  refrigerated 
vet  cream  to  this  country  from  abroad. " 

Mutier  duitf  will  be  evaded  unless  cream  carries  a  duty  eawilized  vfith  butter, — With 
t  rnun  dutv  of  5  cents  per  gallon  as  in  the  Payne-Alorich  Act  or  free  as  in  the 
idtvwood  bifl,  it  was  profitable  to  ship  cream  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
A  then  manulacture  the  cream  into  nutter.  One  New  England  creamery  (the 
■Mr  Centie  System)  of  Auburn,  Me.,  brought  in  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
I'or  this  purpose  from  1910  to  1916. 

Ift-mtm  mixtures. ^-Creuxi  might  enter  the  country  by  the  addition  of  sugar  as 
'  i(ii<ream  mixture  and  thus  evade  the  rates  on  cream.  We  contend,  therefore, 
It  this  combination  now  becoming  of  commercial  importance  riiould  carry  rates 
^•liied  with  the  rates  on  cream  on  a  butter-fat  basis. 

BISTORT  OP  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN   NEW  ENGLAND  AND  CANADA. 

l^(»r  the  past  20  yean  the  source  of  Boston's  supply  of  milk  and  cream  has  been 
>^  iuther  and  farther  away  with  the  decreased  receipts  from  near-by  Massa- 
oMtB.  Coimecticut,  and  southern  New  Hampshire.  (See  Exhibit  E.)  The  reason 
'  this  change  mm  the  cheaper  production  costs  in  the  area  farther  from  the  market. 
|»  next  duuDfle  which  is  now  taking  place  is  tapping  of  Quebec.  Canada,  for  milk 
4  cfttm.  TmB  is  undesirable  for  the  reason  that  (1)  it  results  in  laige  areas  of 
m  land  in  New  En^and,  which  should  support  dairy  herds,  growing  up  to  brush 

^pisrtid  radnrffletlioo  sad  rsvWon  of  Mctioiiii  of  the  tariff  relating  to  agrfcultiiral  products  and 
*<*«iM».  U|  psr.  1,  piBparfld  by  United  States  Terifl  Conunlssion. 
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and  timber,  with  their  owiters  movinff  to  cities  for .  employment;  (2)  it  veraltB  ia  the 
obtaining  of  absolutely  essential  food  products  from  a  foreign  oountry,  whecr  it « 
diflScult  to  properly  supervise  the  sanitarv  conditions  of  production.  ■ 
•  A  recent  survey  of  conditions  of  dairying  in  New  England  kad  Qnebee  ahov  thM 
sanitary  facilities  for  producing  milk,  such  as  ice  houses  and  milk  houses,  are  Diri 
less  numerous  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England.  This  survey  also  showed  thai  tst 
standard  of  living  in  Quebec  is  lower  than  in  New  Ei^land  when  measured  by  :ae 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  wife  and  daughters  hdp  milk  and  hi^ier  thin  a 
New  England  when  measured  by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  faouae  hat  o» 
veniences  such  as  running  water,  furnaces,  and  bathrooms.  The  preaeBce  of  thai 
latter  conveniences  indicates  more  profitable  dairy  production  in  Quebec  tfaifi  i> 
New  England.    (See  Exhibit  F  for  details.) 

From  1900  to  1020  the  pooulation  of  New  England  increased  from  o.€00.d9d  ti 
7,400,000,  an  increase  of  one-tnird,  while  during  the  same  period  the  number  c^  djiif 
cows  decreased  from  893,000  to  843,000,  a  decrease  of  50,000  in  20  yean.  In  1^10  Um» 
were  189,000  farms  in  New  England ,  while  in  1920  only  156,000  are  reported « e 
of  17  per  cent  in  10  vears.    There  is  a  like  decrease  in  the  acres  of  improved  land. 

During  the  period  from  1900  to  1919,  the  production  of  butter  in  Canada  incre 
from  36,000,000  pounds  to  104,000,000  pounds,  and  from  1917  to  1919  the  numhsil 
cows  supplying  creameries  increased  from  1,102,000  to  1,648,000— Quebec  ~ 
from  546,000  to  565,000,  and  Ontario  from  445,000  to  747,000. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILK,  CREAM,  AND  BUTTER  SUPPLY. 

Dairy  products  sold  from  New  England  farms  in  1919  amounted  to  over  $M: 
000.  Milk  and  cream  need  to  be  produced  near  the  point  of  consumption  becaiae^ 
their  perishable  nature,  and  New  England  now  produces  sufficient  of  ifaew  4am 
products  to  supply  her  needs  without  receipts  from  Canada.  In  1919«  when  4)€jIB 
^lons  of  cream  wero  shipped  from  Canadian  points  to  Boston,  the  butter  ptodisj 
m  New  England  creameries  would  have  provided  4,500,000  gallonB  of  36  per  ott 
cream  or  eleven  times  the  amount  necessary  to  roplace  the  Canadian  8hipfflcCr)L 
(See  Exhibit  G.) 

The  turning  of  the  cream  now  used  for  butter  to  supplying  the  eweet^cieam  tn 
can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days  when  a  cream  dealer  buying  in  Canada  it 
himself  short.    With  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  increased  market  demands  for 
cream,  a  New  England  producer  now  making  sour  cream  or  farm  butteff  would 
his  product  better  so  as  to  supply  sweet  cream.    The  butter  produced  in  New  Ei 
would  have  supplied  nine  tunes  the  amount  of  cream  needed  to  replace  CanoMJi 
cream  shipments  to  Boston  for  the  month  of  shipment  (June) .    This  butter  would  hn$ 
provided  a  li^rge  amount  of  additional  milk  if  more  milk  had  been  needed. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  MILK,  CREAM,  AND  BUTTER  FROM  CANADA  TO  UNFTRD  STATl-^ 

The  importations  of  butter  from  Canada  (United  States  Foreign  and  Dijujiaiii 
Commerce  Report)  increased  from  351,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over  9,000,000  ptHV 
in  1920,  at  the  same  time  the  Reports  of  the  Trade  of  Canada  (years  endini^  Mairb  ^|i 
report  increases  in  the  exports  of  milk  from  Canada  to  United  States  of  from  v4| 
gallons  in  1913  to  1,500,000  gallons  in  1921.  During  the  same  period  the  impora« 
cream  from  Canada  increased  from  800,000  gallons  in  1913  to  1,300,000  gallona  m  im» 
Of  this  importation  of  milk  and  cream  94  per  cent  of  it  came  from  the  PtoviDrv«4i 
Quebec  and  Ontario  through  the  Vermont  and  St.  Lawrence  customs  diaUacu.  M 
to  the  cheaper  production  costs  in  Canada,  the  excellent  markets  in  New  Eii2h4 
are  being  lost  to  the  New  England  producer.  This  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  bubMI' 
of  farms  and  cows  and  gei^Bral  lack  of  prosperity  in  the  dairy  sections  of  New  Eo^iUatf. 
(See  Exhibit  H.) 

TARIFF  SCHEDULE  DESIRED. 


For  the  reasons  'already  outlined  in  this  brief  we  desire  the  following 
to  read: 

"Par.  707.  Whole  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  3^  cents  per  gallon;  creem,  sweet  or  iMtf* 
having  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  15  cents  per  gallon,  for  each  _  _ 
5  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of  butter  fat  5  cents  per  gallon  additional;  akmiirU 
mdk,  1  cent  per  gallon;  ice-cream  mixtures,  unfrozen,  havinic  not  more  thsn  1'^  v^ 
cent  of  butter  fat,  15  cents  per  gallon,  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  or  fraction  thr^^ 
of  butter  fat  5  cents  per  gallon  additional;  ice-cream  mixtures,  frosen*  havin<  mi 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  9  cents  per  gallon,  far  each  additional  6  p«fr 
of  butter  fat  3  cents  per  gallon  additional.'' 

*'Par.  709.  Butter,  10  cents  per  pound;  oleomargarine,  10  cents  per  pound.*' 
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TARinr  aCBXDUIiBS  ON  OTRKR  DAIBT  PBODUCT8. 

In  conjunction  with  other  dairy  organizations  in  the  United  States  who  have 
'  will  present  facts  to  support  rates  deeiifed,  we  ask  that  paragraphs  708  and  710  be 
umgea  to  read: 

'Tar.  708.  Biilk,  condensed  or  evaporated:  In  hermetically  sealed  containers, 
asweetened.  1  cent  per  pound;  sweetened,  1)  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  1}  cents 
»r  pound;  wnole-milk  powder,  3)  cents  per  pound;  cream  powder,  8  cents  per  pound; 
id  skinuned-milk  powder,  1^  cents  per  pound;  malted  milk  and  compounas  of  or 
ibfltitutes  for  milk  or  cream.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

*'Par.  710.  Cheese,  valuea  at  leas  than  30  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound; 
ilued  at  30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cheese  sucNstitutes,  5 
nie  per  pound:  lactarine  or  casein,  4}  cents  per  pound  [this  article  now  ajipears  on 
e  free  list];  all  other  dairy  products  not  otherwise  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad 
klorem." 

COUPOSmON   OF  THE  NEW   ENGLAND  DAIRY  TARIFF  GOMUrrTBE. 

The  New  Bn^and  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  represents  the  following  farm  organ* 
itioDsin  New  England:  The  Grange,  the  State  farm  bureaus,  the  State  dairymen's 
lociationB,  the  S&te  departments  of  agricultiue,  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
id  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association.  The  personnel  of  the  committee 
M  follows:  W.  N.  C-ady,  Vermont  State  Grange,  chairman;  O.  M.  Cambum,  director 
dairying,  Maasachuaetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary;  J.  W.  Alsop,  Con- 
vticut  Dairvmen's  Association;  H.  N.  Sawyer,  New  Hampshire  State  Farm  bureau; 
.  D.  Jones,  Maine  Agricultural  College:  G.  R.  little,  Eastern  New  York  Milk  Pro- 
icen;  J.  J.  Dunn,  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  W.  H.  Bron* 
D,  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Exhibit  A. 

RELATIVE  COSTS,   NEW   ENGLAND  AND  CANADA. 

Milk.^The  duties  on  dairy  products  are  based  upon  costs  of  producing  milk 
the  New  England  States  and  tne  Province  of  Quebec,  as  determined  for  the  month 
April,  1921.  Accordingly,  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the  New  England  States 
d  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  as  follows: 


Per 
gallon. 


It  England  SUtes. 
v^^iu*  of  Quebec.. 


Diflerenoe  in  fsvor  of  Quebec. 


^Vmn.— Based  on  these  costs  of  100  pounds  of  milk,  the  cost  of  producing  1 
lien  of  96  per  cent  cream  is  as  follows: 

»♦  Cngland  SUtes $2.04 

»D>inoe  of  Quebec 1.  64 

Difference  in  favor  of  Quebec 40 

Butifr.—Btaed  on  these  costs  of  100  pounds  of  milk,  the  cost  of  producing  1  pound 
hutter  in  these  two  areas  is  as  follows : 

•»  England  States $0. 55 

fovince  of  Quebec 45 

Difference  in  favor  of  Quebec 10 

^''mtpcftaHon  caaU. — ^The  transportation  costs  on  dairy  products  from  New  England 
*fit<n  of  production  and  Province  of  Quebec  to  Boston  are  as  follows: 
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Freight  charges  on  dairy  products  from  eenien  of  production  to  Boston^  Momb. 


ProviDoe  of  Quebec. . . 
New  England  States.. 


Milk. 


Zone. 


MUt*. 

281-aOO 

201-220 


Differenoe  In  favor  of  New  England. 


Per 

gallon. 


taOi85 
.0420 


Cream. 


Zan& 


JTilw. 

281-^)0 

221-240 


.00S5 


gaOOD. 


Bottr 


SOL  0005 
.OMS 


.L 


OOM 


These  differences  in  transportation  costs  which  favor  New  England  should  be  wh- 
tracted  from  the  differences  in  costs  as  giyen  above  to  obtain  the  tari£f  jNTotecske 
needed  to  offset  differences  in  cost  of  production. 

Method  of  obtaining  costs. — ^The  milk  costs  are  based  on  the  *' Warren  formttk* 
for  the  quantities  of  feed  and  labor  required  to  make  100  pounds  d  milk,  to  wfaick 
have  been  applied  feed  and  labor  costs  in  the  two  areas.  The  Wanren  foimalJi  ■ 
used  as  a  measure  of  cost  of  milk  production,  with  the  same  quantity  fig^ures  apphf*! 
in  each  case,  with  the  exception  of  '* overhead"  costs. 

New  England  States  cost  per  100  pounds  ofriiHk  {Apr.  15,  19il), 

Grain,  33.79  pounds,  at  $41.20  per  ton in.  'A 

Hay,  43.3  pounds,  at  f21.40  per  ton <• 

Other  dry  forage,  10.8  pounds,  at  $10.60  per  ton 0 

SUage,  92.2  pounds,  at  $8  per  ton !• 

Other  succulents,  8.3  pounds,  at  $8  per  ton OH 

Labor,  3.02  hours,  at  $0,235  per  hour *■ 

Total  (representing  79  per  cent  of  cost) 2.  IJ 

Final  cost,  including  overhead 2. 5l 

Province  of  Quebec  costs  per  100  pounds  of  milk  (Apr,  15^  19tl\ 

{Expressed  in  Canadian  money.] 

Grain,  33.79  pounds,  at  $43  per  ton |0 

Hay,  43.3  pounds,  at  $20  per  ton 

Other  dry  forage,  10.8  pounds,  at  $10  per  ton 

Silage,  92.2  pounds,  at  $6.40  per  ton 

Other  succulents,  8.3  pounds,  at  $6.40  per  ton 

Labor,  3.02  hours,  at  $0,187  per  hour 

Total  (representing  86  per  cent  of  costs) 1  JBl 

Final  cost,  including  overhead 2.  *i 

Sources  of  costs. — The  prices  for  grain,  hay,  and  labor  in  the  two  areaa  ^tfr  ob 
tained  by  surveys  nuide  during  April  in  Oanadian  territory  from  which  crean 
shipped  to  the  Boston  market  and  from  representative  territory  in  the  variow  N 
England  States,  supplemented  by  a  more  detailed  cost  of  labor  and  prices 
for  grain,  from  a  study  made  by  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Aasodstioo. 

Grain  and  hoy.—Grsln  and  hay  prices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  were 
hkher  than  prices  in  tlie  New  England  States,  as  the  following  comparison  d 
wul  show: 

Grain  and  hay  prices. 


Feed. 


Com  meal per  100  pocmda. . 

Ground  oats ....do.,.. 

Linseed  meal do,... 

Wheat  bran do.... 

Clover  hay per  ton.. 
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Btfed  on  the  above  grain  prices,  the  cost  of  a  balanced  ration  in  Quebec  would  be 
2.15  per  100  pounds  of  grain  and  $2.06  in  the  New  England  States.  The  prices  for. 
ay  in  the  New  England  States  are  from  the  Crop  Reporter,  published  by  the  United 
tatee  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  prices  for  the  different  States  are 
eighted  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  as  shown  by  the  produc- 
OD  of  milk  reported  by  the  United  States  census  for  1920,  for  each  State.  These 
eights  appliea  are  as  follows: 

Milk  production  in  New  England. 
(Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 


toe .' , 

vHampihin. 

moot 

nchosetts.... 

UMCtfcttt , 

Total 


Quantity  of 
milk. 


OaUons. 
77,876,881 

A1  9RA  Qfift 


m.  910, 309 
54,894,287 


373,539,496 


Per  cent. 


21 
11 
34 
20 

14 


100 


SUaae^—From  cost  accounts  kept  in  the  New  England  States  by  the  various 
m  England  collies  it  has  been  determined  that  the  cost  of  producing  silage  is  $8 
r  ton.  As  labor  is  the  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  producing  silage,  and  the  labor 
U  in  the  Fh>vince  of  Quebec  were  found  to  be  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  New 
riand  States,  the  cost  of  silage  in  Quebec  was  figured  at  $6.40  ner  ton 
!A6or.— The  results  of  the  purvey  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  showed  that  the 
itage  cash  wage  paid  farm  labor  in  April,  1921,  was  136  ner  month  and  the  average 
t  of  board  was  estimated  by  farmers  as  $22.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  hired 
or  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  $58  per  month.  The  farmers  of  Quebec  estimated 
•t  their  labor  worked  from  11  to  13  hours  per  day,  which  would  give  a  total  number 
lours  worked  per  month  of  about  310.  This  gives  a  cost  per  hour  of  hjred  labor  as 
7  cents.  Labor  costs  in  the  New  England  States  are  based  on  returns  from  some 
I  farmers  scattered  throughout  the  New  England  StateeT,  and  the  returns  from  the 
ividual  States  weighted  upon  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry.  The  weighted 
b  wnge  paid  per  month  for  '* month  labor  boarded"  in  the  New  England  States 
)  $44.  'nie  estimated  cost  of  board  was  $29,  making  a  total  of  $73.  The  number 
lours  worked  wsis  foi^d  to  be  310  per  month,  which  gives  a  cost  per  hour  of  labor 
3.0  cents  in  New  England. 

^ages  paid  farm  labor  have  been  consistently  lower  in  Quebec  than  in  the  New 
jjand  States,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Caah  wages  paid  per  month  for /arm  labors 


Quebec, 
Canada.* 

Maine. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Ver- 
mont. 

Massar 

chusetts. 

Connect- 
icut. 

1  »•  -      « 

$14 

12 
12 
15 
27 
28 
35 
40 

184 

26 
26 
'29 
36 
46 
49 
57 

S36 

25 
25 
29 
83 
42 
45 
55 

136 
26 
27 
30 
35 
48 
45 
52 

837 
25 
25 
30 
38 
43 
45 
55 

S36 

23 

25 

30 

85 

44 
45 

56 

jpHMCLlnai  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for  l*'ebruary.  1920  and  1921,  published  by 
DBBlsaoo  BvrcMi  fd  StausUcs.  New  England  States,  ftom  the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  United  States 
■taent  of  Anisaltitre. 

loothlr  casharm  wages  in  Quebec  were  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  annual  wages  and  board,  reported 
>^  or  12  and  sabtraottng  therefrom  the  value  of  board.  The  price  of  board  is  reported  as:  1910,  $12; 
l»;  1^5,113;  ISIS,  fieTlan,  117;  1918, 120;  1919, 123;  1920, 624. 
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Results  ofinvestigaHon  made  by  the  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  CommiUie^  19ft. 


Q^6bec. 

Maine. 

Now 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Ver- 
mont. 

Kassa^ 

ChUMttS. 

tat 

Cash 

136 
22 

$47 

26 

$53 

98 

$41 
27 

$42i          fH 

Board ; \ 

83             11 

Total 

58 

73 

81 

68 

75             1 

1 

Other  costs, — ^The  percentage  of  total  costs  repreeented  in  feed  and  labor  b  eso 
mated  at  a  lar^r  amount  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England,  for  the  reason  that  %  fU»J> 
of  housing,  dwy  equipment,  and  cow  interest  and  depreciation  charges  shov  Icvrr 
costs  for  these  items  in  Canada  than  in  New  England.  This  study,  made  from  ^ 
Boston  (Mass.)  dairy  division,  shows  the  following  bam  scores  for  representative  um 
in  Quebec  and  the  New  England  States,  both  of  which  have  been  shipping  mUs  W 
Boston  for  the  same  period  of  time: 

Bam  scores — Vermont  and  Quebec. 


Locality. 


Milton,  Vt.i 

Hereford,  Quebec  ^ 

Shdbume,  Vt.s 

Sutton,  Quebec*... 


Number 
of  farms 
scored. 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Per  cent  of  farms 
scoring  under  SO 
percent. 


21.43  (15  farms). 
52.85  (37  farms). 
42.85  (30  Csrms 
62.85  (44  f^ums 


1:: 


3»-65 

3a  906 

31.7-64  I 

2&9^60  1 


1  Old  territory,  shipping  to  Boston  for  some  time. 
*  New  territory,  shipping  to  Boston  only  recently. 

These  bam  scores  indicate  that  the  cost  ol  housing  cows  and  equipxnent  for  b» 
dling  of  dairy  products  is  .lower  in  Quebec  than  in  the  New  England  States, 
survey  of  Canadian  farms  indicated  a  like  condition. 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  cows. — ^Another  item  of  importance   in  the  "«'- 
c  osts "  is  interest  and  depreciation  on  cows.    According  to  the  Dominion  Moot 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for  February,  1921  (p.  52),  the  average  vHw 
head  of  milch  cows  for  1920  in  Quebec  was  $75.    The  weighted  average  value  of 
cows  for  the  New  England  States  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  oM 
Estimates,  is  published  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  throughout  the  year  1920,  inw  fl' 
in  other  words,  the  interest  and  depreciation  charges  on  cows  in  the  Province  ol  Que' 
was  approximately  75  per  cent  of  what  th^y  were  in  the  New  England  States. 

Cream  costs. — Cream  costs  were  determined  by  subtracting^  the   value  of  #1 
milk  from  the  costs  given  for  milk.    The  value  of  the  skim  milk  is  baaed  on  Uk 
of  one-half  bushel  of  com,  which  in  com  meal  for  April  15,  1921,  was  56  cents  per  ^'v 
dredweight.    This  gives  the  value  of  skim  milk  (85  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  mti^ 
as  48  cents,  which  when  subtracted  from  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk  gives  thi 
of  1.2  gallons  of  36  per  cent  cream  as  $2.45  in  N«w  England  and  $1.97  in  ^ebec. 
cost  per  gallon  is  ^.04  in  New  England  and  $1.64  in  Quebec,  a  differencre  of  40 
per  gallon  in  favor  of  Quebec. 

Butter  costs. — In  determining  the  butter  costs,  the  value  of  skim  milk  is  eetu 
per  100  pounds  as  being  equal  to  the  value  of  one-half  bushel  of  com,  vtii<^ 
com  meal  for  April  15,  1921,  was  56  cents  per  hundredweight.    This  gives  the  v 
of  skim  milk  (85  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  milk)  as  48  cents,  which  when  subcrv 
from  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk  gives  the  cost  of  butter  £at  sufficient  to  aakv 
pounds  of  butter,  allowing  for  a  3.7  per  cent  milk  and  a  20  per  cent  chum  0 
$2.45  in  New  England  and  $1.97  in  Quebec.    The  cost  per  pound  in  New  Gin;I»A 
55  cents  and  in  Quebec  45  cents,  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  Us<* 
Quebec. 
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Exhibit  B. 


RELATIVE   COSTS,   UNITED  STATES  AND   DENMARK. 

Hems  of  cost. — The  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  are  feed, 
lor,  and  overhead  costs,  including  interest  and  depreciation  on  cow's  housing,  «tc. 
)f  these  items,  feed  makes  about  50  per  cent,  laoor  30  per  cent,  and  other  costs 
mt  20  per  cent  of  the  total  costs. 

W.— The  only  costs  of  feed  used  in  Denmark  which  are  obtainable  are  quo- 
ions  for  cottonseed-oil  cake,  which  quotations  show  prices  to  be  about  7  per  cent 
er  in  the  United  States  than  Denmark  last  summer  and  this  spring. 

Wholesale  prices  o/4S  per  cent  cottonseed  mealj  per  ton/,  o.  b. 


Date. 

Copenhagen.* 

Boston.* 

Chicago. 

IBt,1930 

S72 
43 

167 
42 

S67 

uary,  1921 

38 

'rom  report  of  American  consul  in  charge,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

nrn  tltt  Market  Reporter,  published  by  U.  d.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

B6or.~A  com^rison  of  labor  costs  between  United  States  and  Denmark  shows 
I  labor  in  the  United  States  to  be  from  150  per  cent  to. 200  per  cent  above  that  of 
mark. 

ml  wages  paid  farm  laborers^  including  cost  of  boards  in  Denmark  and  the  United 

States. 


Denmark. 

New  Eng- 
land, men. 

Northern 

United 

States 

dairy 

sections, 
men. 

Men. 

Women. 

$168 
213 
347 

$120 
1(4 

240 

$613 
568 
877 

$620 

567 

845 

«  average  wages  per  hour  for  hxm  labor  in  1920  waa  two  and  a  half  times  as  high 
e  United  States  a»in  Denmark. 

ipf  wage9  by  the  hour  for  farm  laborers  in  Denmark  and  the  United  States  for  1920, 

[Rate  of  ezohange:  1  ore3s$o.ooi86.] 


Class. 

Denmark.^ 

$0.18 
.17 
.17 

New  England.* 

Northern 
United  SUtes 
dairy  section.* 

latnnn 

IIB 

$0.42 

$0.47 

ttndcr 

Ko  rpport  of  Ainerfean  consul  in  charge,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

•Ok  the  Onff  RepdHrtBT,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(rirW  co9tM, — The  only  items  obtainable  of  overhead  costs  are  the  average 
»  of  milch  COW9,  bnt  these  prices  given  are  not  directly  comparable  for  the  reason 
the  T^ces  lor  cows  quoted  by  the  American  consul  in  Denmark  are  largely  for 
iffed  cows  for  export y  a  much  better  class  of  stock  than  those  ({uoted  in  the  Crop 
nw  for  the  United  States.  A  comparison  of  these  prices  indicates  that  cows  in 
nark  are  valued  about  30  per  cent  aoove  their  value  in  the  United  States. 
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Average  price  ofmildi  eow»  per  head. 


Year. 

Deomark.! 

NevBofluid.* 

K«ttat 

1914 

183 

ld5 
167 

164 

1 

1918 

a 

1920 

110 

1 

1  From  report  of  American  consul  in  charge,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

*  From  the  Crop  Reporter,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  o(  Agriculture. 

Weighted  cost  of  keeping  a  cow. — II  these  three  items  of  cost  were  wei|^ted  se^ 
ba^is  of  their  normal  relationships  and  importance,  it  would  appear  that  the  odk  < 
keeping  a  cow  was  about  35  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  JkuuA 


Weighted  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  United  Statu  om  compared 


Iknawrt 


Item  of  cost. 


Welgtitod 
importaooe. 


UniMd 


Feed 

Labor , 

Overhead , 

Weighted  costs 


ExHiBfr  C. 


INCREASED  PBICE  LEVEL  ON  BUTTER  REQUIRES  HIQHBR  RATB8. 


Change  in  pnce  level  makes  higher  duty  neeeuary  to  provide  mtmt  yrvlffiv* 
Previous  to  1890  the  duty  on  butter  had  been  in  the  main  from  4  to  5  cents  pfr  pr  *^ 
In  that  year  a  dutv  of  6  cents  per  pound  was  placed  on  butter.  This  was  ndw*-* 
4  cents  in  1894  ancl  again  raised  to  6  cents  in  1897,  at  which  point  it  remaiiMd  a 
the  Underwood  tariff  act  in  1913  reduced  the  rate  to  2)  cents  per  pound,  b  '-^ 
the  market  price  of  butter  was  about  20  cents  per  pound.  The  cnart^  ahows  the 
of  prices  of  butter  from  1897  to  1921.  Judging  from  this  trend,  the  pricr  d  :* 
should  settle  for  the  year  between  30  and  40  cents.  Assuming  that  6  ceoU  a  ^ 
duty  on  butter  was  correct  in  1897  (which  can  be  assumed  since  it  w«a  not  ci 
in  1909),  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  duty  «x«-' 
required  at  present  to  give  the  same  protection  to  butter  producen  as  was  fi'  *• 
1897. 


Exhibit  D. 

comparison  of  tariff  rates  on  cream  and  buttbr  and  tub  profffb  wbx*  :* 
be  madb  in  shipping  cream  to  unftbd  8tatb8  to  bb  manupactombd  otbi  u^* 
facturino  butter  in  canada  for  sale  in  vnitbd  8tatb8. 

( Expressed  In  Canadian  cuirenej.) 

After  pajring  the  duties  now  carried  by  the  permanent  tariff  bill  (pan.  ?< 
709,  and  710)  a  Canadian  creamerv  within  60  miles  of  the  United  Stntm  bctdcr 
in  September,  1921,  have  made  $0.21  (United  States  money)  pergallon  mono 
croam  to  the  United  States  to  be  manufactured  info  butter  than  it  coold  la 
facture  the  cream  into  butter  in  Canada  and  ship  the  same  to  the  United  Sti 
sale. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  produces  51  per  cent  of  her  buUer  witiun  60  ■ 
the  United  States  border,  while  80  per  cent  of  Ontario  butler  ta  wityn  ihm 
These  two  Provinces  produce  70  per  cent  of  the  buttcar  mannfartowd  in 

t  Omitted  in  printing. 


h 
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uttda.   ThJB  oompariflon  of  coets  demonstrates  that  the  duty  on  heavy  cream  should 

)  increased  to  at  least  31  cents  per  gallon  to  equalize  with  an  8-cent  duty  on  butter. 

The  followiiu?  shows  the  cost  of  operation  and  delivery  at  the  United  States 

ffder  of  10  gaUons  of  50  per  cent  cream  made  into  butter  under  the  two  following 

ethods: 

Shipping  the  cream  to  a  creamery  in  the  United  States  and  there  having  the 

ttter  manufactured  and  selling  the  same  in  the  United  States,  paying  duties  of 

cents  per  pUon  on  the  cream. 

Ifanulactunng  the  cream  into  butter  at  a  creamery  in  Canada  and  then  shipping 

» butter  to  the  United  States  for  sale,  paying  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  the 

tter. 

rthod  No.  1: 

Gain  on  shipping  heavy  cream  to  United  States,  paying  10  cents  per  gallon 
duty  and  manufacturing  such  cream  into  butter  here  (per  10  gallons  of 

cream) $4.61 

«hod  No.  2: 

Gain  on  manufacturing  cream  into  butter  in  Canada  and  shipping  butter 
to  the  United  States  for  sale,  paying  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  the 


ri 


butter  (p^  10  gallons  of  cream) 2. 29 

Difference  in  Ulvot  of  shipping  cream  to  United  States  for  manufacturing 
into  butter  here,  pa}rin£[  cream  dutv,  over  manufacturing  cream  into 
butter  in  Canada  shipping  butter  here,  paying  butter  duty  (per  10 

gallons  of  cream) 2. 32 

Per  gallon  difference  in  &vor  of  shipping  cream,  0.232 23 

Difference  expressed  in  United  States  doUars  (divide  by  109.5  per  cent 
per  gallon  of  cream) .^ 21 

^  No.  1 — Shipping  cream  arid  Tnanufacturing  it  into  butter  in  United  State», 

amery  buys  on  flat  Montreal  quotation,  10  gallons  of  50  per  cent  cream  con- 

limng  4 1  pounds  butter  fat ,  at  36  cents |14 .  76 

tion  expenses  for  handling  cream  per  can 50 

t  of  cans  in  which  to  ship  cream 03 

ight  on  cream  to  United  States 25 

ty  on  10  gallons  cream,  at  10  cents  per  gallon 1. 00 

Total  cost  of  cream  delivered  at  a  butter  plant  in  United  States 16. 54 

t  of  manufacturing  butter  49.2  pounds,  allowing  20  per  cent  overrun,  at  5 

wtB  per  pound 2. 46 

Costin  United  States 19.00 

lingprice  of  iHitter  in  United  States,  49.2  pounds,  at  Boston  Chamber, 

.4383  plus  9i  per  cent  premium  on  Canadian  currency,  $0.4799  per  poimd.    23. 61 

Gain  per  10  gallons  on  cream 4. 61 

JTdAoff  No.  t — Manufacturing  butter  in  Canada  and  shipping  to  United  States, 

Mlons  50  per  cent  cream,  41  pounds  butter  fat,  at  36  cents  per  pound $14. 76 

i  of  making  butter,  49.2  pounds  (allowing  20  per  cent  overrun),  at  5  cents 

»  pound 2.46 

Wit  to  border,  49.2  pounds,  at  $0.0033  per  pound 16 

ty,  49.2  pounds,  at  8  cents  per  pound 3. 94 

Total  cost  of  butter  at  United  States  border 21. 32 

^  price  of  butter  in  United  States,  at  Boston  Chamber,  for  September, 
l^43Kt  per  pound,  plus  9.5  per  cent  premium  on  Canadian  currency,  $0.4799 
wpound 23.61 

<^i*in  on  shipping  butter  to  United  States 2. 29 

Items  of  cost, 

i^am.— Cream  for  butter  purposes  is  purchased  from  the  Canadian  producers 
^  flat  quotation  for  finest  creamery  butter  at  Montreal.  The  average  quotation 
Uu»  butter  for  Septeml}er,  1921,  was  $0.36  per  pound.    (Trade  Bulletin,  Montreal.) 

81327—22— BOH  7 16 
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Station  ^xpevM^ — A  charge  of  50  per  cent  per  can  for  station  expense  U  vAlf 
This  expense  to  cover  t^e  cost  of  receiving  the  cream  from  patrons,  ^epantiiac  U» 
same,  and  loading  onto  cars.  There  would  be  a  residual  item  of  skim  milk  vhicb  br 
not  been  considered  here.  - 

Can  charge. — A  charge  of  $0.03  per  can  is  made  to  cover  interest  and  depre<ian< 
on  cans.  This  is  the  cost  as  reported  by  Boston  milk  d^ers  to  the  New  Enskvi 
Federal  Milk  Commission.  A  10-gallon  jug  costs  new  about  |5.25  and  will  l&«t  i^  Q 
five  years. 

Freight. — ^Freight  charges  are  taken  fj^m  railroad  traffic  rat^  on  cream  i*f  i 
6Q-mile  haul. 

Duties. — Duties  are  figured  at  rates  now  carried  for  cream  and  butter  in  the  ]*? 
manent  tariff  bill;  cream,  over  30  per  cent,  10  cents  per  gallon;  butter,  8  cent<  v4 
pound. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  butter. — A  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  manulittafl 
butter  is  recognized  by  the  trade  gemerally,  as  also  is  the  20  per  cent  ovtfTun  on  Ui 
fat. 

Selling  price  of  butter  in    United  States. — ^The  average  September  quoUba 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  creamery  extras  was  $0.4383  per  pound.  < 
dian  currency  averages  9^  per  eent  premium  for  the  month  of  Septennber. 

Freight  on  6u^ter.— Obtained  from  Bostton  <&  Maine  Railroad  schedule.^}  of  { 
rates. 


Exhibit  E. 
history  of  dairy  industry  in  new  england  and  canada. 

Changes  in  source  of  Boston's  mill  supply. — ^During  the  past  20  yean  there 
been  a  rapid  moving  back  of  the  source  of  Boston's  milk  supply  With  decreased  fu] 
coming  from  near-by  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire,  resultins;  ia 
creased  supply  from  Vermont  and  recently  the  starting  of  shipments  from  Cansdi 
northern  New  York. 

Importance  of  dairying  to  the  New  England  farmer. — ^Dairying  provides  the 
source  of  income  for  the  New  England  fanner.    In  1919  the  total  income  iram  tfaf 
of  dairy  products  was  over  $94,000,000. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  productSy  New  England  States^  2919. 

[Fourteenth  United  States  Census.] 

Maine $ib,M 

New  Hampshire , 9,  fiT.l 

Vermont 26,6St' 

Massachusetts 24. 27t  I 

Connecticut 14.  S** 

Rhode  Island 3.  TT» 


Total,  New  England 91 2<»  I 

New  England  farms. — Proper  protection  to  the  New  England  farmer  wwjJil 
considerable  to  onset  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  which  nas  taken  place  «J'dj 
the  past  10  years,  which  ranges  from  11  per  cent  in  Vermont  to  24  per  cent  io  M 
Hampshire.  ^ 

Number  of  farms  in  New  England. 


[Fourteentb  United  States  Census.] 


1900 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachus^ts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Total,  New  England 


in,  200 

20, 3» 
33,104 
37,715 
20,048 

5, 


191,088 


1010 


00,016 
37,053 
32,700 
30,017 
20,815 
5,202 


188,002 


Pwi 


1000 


4i^2ir 
2fva8 

29^01$ 

32,001 

2S^«» 

4vOBI 


l.«,J64 


I.! 
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Cows  in  New  England. — ^The  number  of  cows  in  New  England  have  shown  a 
ady  decline  up  to  the  period  of  high  war  prices  of  1915-16,  at  which  time  the  patri- 
c  app«^  for  greater  production  of  agricultural  products  resulted  in  an  increased 
m()er  of  dairy  cows.  Below  are  given  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  over  2  years 
i  by  census  periods: 

Number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  over  2  years  old, 
[United  States  Census.] 


M 

r  Hampshire 

mont 

(«cliasetts 

aecticat , 

rie  Island , 

Total,  New  England 


1900 


173,592 
115,036 
270,194 
184,562 
126,434 
23,660 


893,478 


19101 


139,392 
90,271 
235,889 
155,269 
109,913 
21,421 


1920 


175,425 
95,997 
290,122 
147,331 
112,622 
21,431 


752,355        842,928 


:010  census  reported  number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  over  15^  months  old.    These  have  been  corrected 
tto  b«  comparable  with  1900  and  1920  census,  which  reported  cows  and  heifers  over  24  months  old. 

Tie  statement  of  the  number  of  cows  as  given  by  the  various  State  assessors 
W8  the  decline  in  number  of  cows  up  to  the  war  period. 

Number  of  cows  as  reported  by  State  assessors  in  New  England, 


Year. 

Maine. 

'... 

132,339 
135,869 
138,065 
135,088 
130,661 

1 

L ... 

'••• 

133,890 
137,656 
141, 135 

'••«.. 

• 

^  •  •  • 

149,905 
152,617 

\ 

New 

Hamx>- 

shire. 


92,062 
94,467 
92,879 
89,510 
86,438 
87,944 
87,464 
89,316 
93,013 
89,830 


Ver- 
moat.i 


227,039 
223,911 
234,783 
242,495 
236,119 
242,152 
232,953 
244,126 


Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 


166,048 
166,500 
161,608 
151,276 
147,209 
145,016 
145,049 
149,077 
150,789 
148,511 
153,489 


Connec- 
ticut. 


154,271 
149,279 
154,463 
151, 276 
144,481 
14^997 
148,352 
150,737 
153,264 
153,811 


ninros  prenoua  to  1913  not  available. 
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TtRBNCB  IN   STANDARD  OF  LIVING   IN   TERRITOIIY   IN    QUEBEC    SUPPLYING    BOSTON 
WrPH  DAIRY  PBODUCTS  AND  COMPETING  TERRFrORY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

VWn  and  diildren^  milking, — ^At  the  same  time  that  the  relative  cost  of  feed  and 
er  was  obtained  for  Quebec  and  for  the  New  England  States  information  was  also 
^ned  as  to  the  relative  standard  of  living  in  the  two  sections.  In  general,  one 
^  ny  that  judged  by  the  ])ercentage  of  farms  reporting  modem  conveniences  in 
ilV'iiMs,  such  as  running  water,  furnaces,  musical  instruments,  bathrooms,  etc., 
ilihe  Quebec  farmers  were  considerably  ahead  of  the  New  England  farmers. 
II.  however,  was  offset  by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Quebec  territory 
^'^rted  that  their  wives  did  milking,  while  in  New  England  only  two  States  reported 
Jwife  milking— liassachusetts,  where  9  per  cent  of  the  farms  reported  this  condition, 
■^  11  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire.  Again,  in  Quebec  20  per  cent  of  the  farms 
wted  the  daughter  milked,  while  the  only  New  England  State  reporting  this  con- 
fc»o  was  Xew  uampshire,  where  only  one  daughter  helped  with  the  milking;  42 
r«at  of  the  sons  under  18  were  reported  as  doing  milking  in  Quebec,  and  from  20 
i^CRit  to  30  per  cent  of  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the  New  England  States.  In  gen- 
i.  the  me  of  the  family  ranged  somewhat  larger  in  Quebec  than  in  New  Eng&nd 
tt».beiiig5^  persons  per  farm  in  Quebec  and  from  3.4  in  Maine  to  4.8  in  Vermont. 
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Sanitary  conditions. — ^This  survey  brought  out  the  fact  that  sanitary  oonditii 
of  milk  production  were  better  in  tne  New  Endand  States  than  in  Quebec.   The  i 
that  30  per  cent  of  the  Quebec  farms  surveyed  reported  ice  houses  and  SO  per 
milk  houses,  while  in  New  England  States,  on  the  farms  surveyed,  firom  74  per 
in  ^Cassachusetts  to  100  per  cent  in  Maine  and  Vermont  reported  ice  houses.  i 
from  65  per  cent  in  Massichusetts  and  92  per  cent  in  Vermont  reported  milk  bo 
indicates  better  care  of  the  dairy  products  m  New  England  than  in  Quebec.    In 
to  produce  a  good  grade  product  and  have  it  in  wholesome  condition  when  it 
the  market  ice  houses  and  milk  houses  are  essential. 

Standard  of  living — Quebec  and  New  Enghmd  States, 


Item. 


Quebec. 


Maine. 


Total  number  of  farms 

Average  number  of  cows 

Average  size  of  farm , 

Average  miles  from  shipping  point . 

LABOR. 

Per  cent  of  farms  reporting— 

Hired  men 

Wifemilking 


Daughters  miUdng — 
Sons  under  18  miudng. 
Sons  over  18  milking . . 
OpCTators  milking 


FAXM  FAKILT. 

Average  number  of  persons  in  family. 
Average  number  of  boys  under  18 

Per  cent  in  school 

Average  number  of  boys  over  18 

Per  cent  in  school 

Average  number  of  girls  under  18 

Per  cent  in  school 

Average  number  of  girls  over  18 

Per  cent  in  school ■. 


77 

39 

20 

6.8 

179 

128 

3 

4.4 

53 

10 

45 

0 

20 

0 

42 

0 

29 

20 

93 

90 

Vermont 


STANDARD  OF  UVING. 

Average  number  of  rooms  in  house. 
Per  cent  of  farms  reporting— 

Running  water  In  house 

Furnace 

Piano ^ 

Organ 

Phonograph 

Papers  and  books 

Bathroom 


BARN  EQUIPMENT. 

Per  cent  of  farms  reporting— 

Milking  machines 

Litter  carriers 


SANTFARY  CONDrTIONS. 

Per  cent  of  farms  reporting— 

Icehouses 

Milk  houses 


a.3 

1.2 

54 

a4 

0 

1.1 

60 

2.4 


8.3 

50 
41 
41 
20 
17 
83 
20 


9 
34 


32 
52 


3.4 

a4 

81 

a3 

36 

a2 

77 
0 


7.6 

21 

8 

27 

23 

17 

100 

3 


21 


25 

20 

257 

2 


58 
0 
0 
4 

6 

88 


4.8 

0.6 

53 

a2 

0 

a4 

36 


Massa* 
cfausetts. 


0) 


100 
85 


ia2 

24 
12 
52 
24 
44 
96 
8 


56 
40 


100 
92 


23 

11 

149 

4.3 


43 
9 
0 
35 
22 
83 


4.2 

a9 

60 

a2 

50 

a7 

7D 

a2 

66 


10 

96 
30 
57 
35 
39 
91 
52 


Coa- 

neeti- 
cat. 


8 
8 


74 
&5 


2» 

13 

127 

6 


7S 
0 
0 

21 
3 

93 


4.0 

a6 

a 

a2 

2S 

a9 

52 

0.2 

0 


11 

53 
48 

55 
K 

97 
31 


11 


SB 


1  One  in  school. 


Exhibit  G. 

new  enqland^s  milk,  cream,  and  butier  supply. 

The  main  source  of  Boston's  milk  supply  at  present  is  Vermont,  which  fumisiiH 
per  cent;  Maine  is  second,  with  16  per  cent;  New  Hampshire,  15  p^  cent;  Neir  \M 
12  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  9  per  cent;  Connecticut,  3  per  cent;  and  Canada>  >MJ 
1  per  cent. 
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Railroad  mUh  skipmerUs  to  Boston,  1919. 


Statei 


t, 

Hampshire 

tODt , 

York 

ichQsetto.. 


Gallons. 

Percent. 

5,680,000 
5,250,000 
15,600,000 
4,300,000 
3,370,000 

16 
15 
44 
12 
0 

State. 


Connecticut 
Canada 

Total. 


Gallons. 


1,070,000 
210,000 


35,480,000 


Per  cent. 


3 

1 


100 


te  laiigeet  shipments  of  milk  from  Canada  to  Boston  occur  during  the  summer 
the. 

MUk  skipmerUs  from  Canada  to  Boston,  by  m/mths,  1919. 


Month. 


ly.. 

aiy 

L... 


Gallona. 


9,400 
7,800 
4,800 
2,600 
8,500 
18,200 
28,600 


Month. 


August 

September. 

October 

Kovembei. 
December.. 

Total 


Gallons. 


32,700 
44,600 
30,200 
17^400 
5,900 


210,200 


•  

e  total  shipments  of  cream  from  New  England  and  Canada  to  Boston  in  1919 
approximately  3,600,000  gallons. 

Cream  shipments  to  Boston,  1919. 


State. 

Gallons. 

Percent. 

872,000 

382,000 

1,620,000 

240,000 

75,000 

400 

25 

'^wpsiifre * 

11 

Bt..' 

44 

rork : : 

6 

Jhuselts 

2 

rticat 

FoUl,  Nsw  F.fi»1an<]    

2,180,400 
416,300 

88 

12 

3rtnd  total 

3,605,700 

100 

i  time  of  the  heaviest  shipments  of  cream  to  Boston  from  Canada  occur  during 
Qmmer  months,  with  71,000  gallons  in  June,  compared  with  12.000  gallons  in 
mber. 

Cream  shipments  to  Boston  from  Quebec  points  in  1919,  by  months. 


Month. 


ly.. 

By 


Gallons. 


8,940 
7,540 
12,700 
27,100 
49,040 
71,530 
66,300 


Month. 


August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Total 


Gallons. 


40,040 
54,800 
36,250 
20,620 
12,420 


416,280 


^  does  not  need  Canadian  mtti;  oTid  cream. — That  Boston  does  not  need  the 
lian  production  to  give  an  adequate  supply  of  cream  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
tfi.  according  to  Uie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  15,799,023  pounds 
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of  butter  was  manufactured  in  the  New  England  States,  which,  if  needed  to  m 
additional  cream  to  replace  the  Canadian  supply,  would  have  furnished  4.diX».UV 
gallons  of  cream  of  36  per  cent  butter  fat,  11  times  the  amount  required.  Bn^tci 
obtained  its  largest  amount  of  crettm  from  Quebec  in  June,  when  72,(X)0  eaUons  w«t 
shipped.  The  butter  production  in  New  England  would  have  furmsoed  6e6jM 
gallons  of  cream,  or  over  nine  times  the  amount  required  to  replace  the  Caoi^ 
production. 

Butter  prodwUion  {in  pounds)  in  New  England,  1919-tO. 
(U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.] 


Month. 


1919. 

January 

February... 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 


Maine. 


45,303 

64,253 

124,347 

150,501 

188,866 

189,948 

109,915 

56,243 

58,  §60 

43,435 

30,777 

64,459 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


28,662 
24,497 
32,113 
33,419 
47.157 
53,769 
36,751 
26,290 
26,859 
24,179 
19,209 
21,194 


Vermont. 


Total 1,126,607      374,159 


1920. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December. . . 


655,634 

532,938 

754,168 

921,723 

1,301,960 

1,487,109 

1,.  180, 761 

834,422 

733,804 

819,706 

576,559 

660,570 


10,459,354  2,844,224 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


116,323 
124,024 
227,769 
283,479 
405,933 
470,314 
348,033 
223,804 
202,269 
171,214 
121,448 
149,624 


Con- 
necticut. 


Total, 


91,630 
57,448 
56,672 
74.757 
70,120 
82,895 
Gl,591 
47,487 
48,901 
16,429 
34,363 
37,542 


723,835 


24,381 
20,425 
19,298 
21,699 
24,700 
32,430 
26,803 
21,899 
22,928 
27,166 
23,955 
22,060 


287,744 


604,090 

589,195 

823,870 

1.113,238 

1,461,916 

1,842,168 

1,449,091 

1,093,812 

932,947 

1,040,349 

790,031 

768,140 


12.506,847 


150,793 
108,336 
214,234 
322,633 
377,854 
404,617 
326,546 
252, 08R 
285.980 
319,027 
214,669 
220,086 


57,465 
66,367 
76,005 
97,308 
117,218 
119,046 
83,052 
70,481 
66,842 
70,022 
M,75l 
55,640 


Rhode 
Island. 


Total,       itritA' 

New 


England  1^^ 

craa 


States. 


5,122 
4,756 
5,420 
4,759 
10,758 
3,596 
5,288 
5,586 
5,649 
5,237 
4,674 
4,547 


929,287        65,302 


57,229 
46,031 
68,001 
89,383 
94,504 
88,342 
76,218 
64,732 
70.940 
74,805 
69,118 
66,278 


4,960 
3,196 
4,284 
3,945 
5,455 
4,965 
3,464 
5,379 
5,367 
6,753 
5,878 
6,366 


3,196,863 


865,581 


60,041 


9m,  SM 
816.833 
1,219,  n2 
1,491.279 
2,071,8B3 
2,828,782 
1, 763,  SOD 
1,216.826 
1,093. 98S 
1.133,793 

M6.CB4 


15,799,023 


933,10! 

B24,fi3l 
1.1SA,S» 
I,62&.6U 
2,034.^9 
2,455.437 
1.943.  TOR 
1,4S5,»7 
1,867.0S3 

i,$2»:a» 

1,138.0U 
1,139,471 


17.MS,»U    i.1 


In  addition  to  the  butter  manufactured  in  creameriee,  ovei  14,000,000  ^* 
of  butter  was  manufactured  and  sold  from  New  England  farms  in  19I9»  which 
ply  could  also  lai^ely  be  used  to  replace  the  Canadian  cream  supply.  Thb 
nave  given  over  4,000,000  gallons  of  36  per  cent  cream. 

Butter  made  and  sold  from  farms  in  New  England  Staie». 

[Fourteenth  Census,  year  1919.) 


Pounds. 

Maine 6, 945, 411 

New  Hampshire 2, 272, 752 

Vermont 2,954, 634 

Massachusetts 1, 282, 887 


Connecticut \,\A. 

Rhode  Island 5^ 

Total  New  England K«:» 
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IMPORTATIONS  OF  MILK,   CHEAM,   AND  BUTTER  FROM  CANADA  TO  UNITED  .STATES. 

The  importfl  of  fresh  milk  from  Canada  were  low  previous  to  1913,  when  only  8,000 
Dons  were  imported,  but  have  increased  rapidly  since  that  time,  with  freui  milk 
the  free  list,  until  in  1920  about  2,000,000  gallons*  were  imported.  During  this 
riod  cream  has  declined,  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  dut>r  on  butter,  which  made  it 
e  profitable  to  buy  cream  for  manufacture  into  butter  in  United  States,  and  the 
^od  of  the  industry  changing  from  cream  shipping  to  milk  shipping. 

Imports  ofmUk  and  cream  {in  gallons)  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 
[Report  of  trade  of  Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  years  ending  Mar.  31.] 


Year. 

Miik. 

Cream. 

Year. 

Millr. 

Cream. 

I 

58,102 

7,771 

7,939 

307,188 

477,692 

394,831 

1,823,8^1 
886,174 
820,360 
1,323,909 
1,896,575 
1,262,280 

1917 

760,805 
1,116,362 

827,973 
1,965,113 
1,506,618 

803,498 
585,661 
485,015 

\ 

1918 

\ 

1919 

\ 

1920 

795,780 

* 

» 

1921 

1,279,195 

\ 

yoTti  of  fresh  mUk  and  cream  (in  gallons)  into  United  States  from  Canada  by  months^ 

1919-1921. 

[Monthly  reports  of  trade  of  Canada.] 


Month. 


mry... 
nianr. 
rtL.... 

I 

f 

I 

r 

IWf..-. 
lonber 
iteff... 
fefflbir 
bber. 


Fresh  milk. 


1919 


68,261 

59,615 

74,732 

71,727 

140,906 

164,354 

134,137 

210,447 

231,540 

270,979 

195, 130 

175,304 


1920 


120,650 

125,398 

144,339 

80,821 

86,604 

155,235 

284,993 

133,717 

241,293 

106,045 

142,105 

67,977 


1921 


68,502 
45,120 
96,206 
58,842 
130,413 


Fresh  cream. 


1919 


13,415 

21,290 

14,409 

22,029 

67,707 

119,382 

127,212 

101,753 

99,448 

91,227 

55,271 

34,004 


1920 


19,833 

16,746 

41,168 

43,039 

81,526 

184,031 

221,031 

169,004 

194,166 

144,425 

110,050 

51, 773 


1921 


27,498 
21,046 
31,606 
48,149 
128,249 


lie  United  States  reports  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  for  the  calendar 
t  of  1920  show  that  94  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  pass 
v^gfa  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Vermont  customs  districts,  42  per  cent  passing  throiurh 
St.  Lawrence  district  and  52  per  cent  through  the  Vermont  district. 


Imports  of  fresh  milk  and  cream,  calendar  year  1920,  by  customs  districts. 


ii»p-Xew  Ham|)shire 

ttchusetts 

rYork -. 

P«o 

ibiogton 

{Tftlo 

cou 


Qallons. 

3,099 

2,300 

145 

1,350 

48,  057 

70,  256 

10,057 


Duluth 

Michigan 

Montana 

St.  Lawrence 1,756,260 

Vermont 2, 148,  833 


Oallons. 

50 

68, 162 
9,248 


Total 4,117,817 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tremendoufl  increase  in  imports  of  butter  vbk^ 
occurred  after  the  imposition  of  the  2^ent  rate  on  butter  in  1913. 

Imports  of  butter  by  years  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
[Uxiited  States  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conuneroe.] 


Year. 


1884 
188& 
1886 
18S7 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Butter. 

Duty. 

Pounds. 

CenU. 

361,911 

181,359 

176,038 

234,756 

126,358 

87,919 

.  4 

62,426 

374,554 

6 

108,690 

6 

63,112 

6 

38,575 

6 

63,546 

4 

40,032 

4 

26,819 

4 

17,608 

6 

14,720 

6 

23,465 

6 

10,497 

6 

365,538 

• 

6 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1011 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Pownds. 
402,  S19 

i5,oao 

147,988 

223,509 

848,082 

980,036 

415,480 

620,100 

351,  M2 

722,320 

1,277,877 

372,006 

311,257 

620,279 

0,437,000 

0,235,080 


OatJ 


4 

i 

I 

t 
t 

S 


SUPPLBMBNTAL  BrIEP. 

■ 

The  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  be^  leave  to  p^resent  some  facts  whin 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  on  milk,  cream,  is 
butter.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  producers  of  dairy  products  ahoold  "^ 
given  protection  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  tlie  Unitf 
States  and  competing  foreign  countries.  The  importance  of  the  daby  induRtr>'  i 
New  England  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dairy  products  valued  at  over  f94,0C<*.Cl 
were  sold  from  New  England  farms  in  1919. 

The  cost  of  production  secured  for  the  New  England  States  and  the  Pro\inre  < 
Quebec  for  the  month  of  April  show  a  difference  at  this  time  in  favor  of  Quebec  < 
3}  cents  per  gallon  for  milk,  40  cents  per  gallon  for  cream,  and  10  cents  per  pouiic  1: 
butter.  It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  committee  that  the  coets  secured  for  'X 
period  are  nearer  together  than  in  normal  times,  since  the  decline  in  the  coet  of  Uh 
and  feed  is  taking  place  near  the  industrial  centers  more  rapidly  than  in  tlie  outlvj 
districts.  1 1  was  also  evident,  from  the  household  conveniences  found  in  the  C^Bb^ 
Province,  that  dairy  farming  has  been  more  profitable  there,  due  possibly  tc  die  s)« 
general  engagement  of  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  milking  and  other  dairy  cfMC 
tions  in  Quebec. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  in  operation  and  \ 
number  of  cows  in  New  England  for  30year8.    This  is  due  to  only  one  thing— 
attractive  returns,  often  actual  losses.    That  live-stock  husbandry  is  neceeBarr  tc 
maintenance  of  fertility  and  to  providing  a  market  for  roughages  produced  in  S4 
Endand  is  undisputed.    On  a  general  scale  dairying  offers  the  only  eoltition  to  dk 
problem. 

The  use  of  dairy  products  b>r  the  urban  population  is  greatly  below  what  it  dianld  1? 
This  is  due  to  two  things,  viz,  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  importance,  and  t) 
difficulty  of  securing  a  fresh ,  uniform ,  wholesome  product  from  remote  r^ions.    Fia 
ness  men  everywhere  agree  that  without  a  prosperous  and  thriving  agtiruhir? 
contented  industrial  class  is  impossible. 

OROANIZATION  OP  THB  COMMriTBB. 

As  a  result  of  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  dairy  industry,  which  ha^ 
been  developing  for  the  past  20  years,  there  waa  brought  together  a  retireaesiUD^ 
body  at  Boston  on  February  24,  1921,  to  consider  a  tariff  on  dairy  prooucta  with 
view  to  bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  CongresB.  Ke^ 
sentatives  from  practically  all  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  State  depanxnctJ 
of  agriculture,  State  granges,  and  State  agricultural  cdl^es  of  the  New  £&«!&« 
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ates  were  nresent.  In  addition,  the  Eastern  New  York  Milk  Producers  and  the 
3W  Englaaa  Milk  Producers*  Aasociation  were  represented. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  at  this  meeting  each  State  group  selected  a  repre- 
BUtive  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work  of  formulating  a  tariff  schedule.  This 
)up  conoBtB  of  W.  N.  Cady,  Vermo|it  State  Grange,  chairman;  O.  M.  Gambum, 
UBachuaettB  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  secretarjr;  J.  W.  Alsop,  Connecticut 
iirymaD'0  Association;  H.  N.  Sawyer,  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau;  M.  D.  Jones, 
line  Amcultural  College;  6.  R.  Little,  Eastern  New  York  Milk  I^t>ducer8;  J.  J. 
inn,  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  W.  H.  Bronson,  New 
Igland  Milk  lYoducers'  Association. 

THE  BC9EDULB  OF  TARIFFS  NESDKD. 

Par  tiie  protection  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New  England  the  committee  has  formu- 
Bd  the  following  minimum  duties:  For  milk,  3^  cents  per  gallon;  for  cream,  35 
itB  per  gallon;  for  butter,  10  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  CONDITIONS. 

10  New  England  the  number  of  farms  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census 
ire  shown  a  marked  decline  in  each  State  for  20  years,  ranging  from  11  per  cent 
Vermont  to  24  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  since  1910.  XJp  to  the  beginning  of 
h  prices  for  dairy  products  in  1915-16  the  number  of  cows  in  New  England  had 
idily  declined.  Dairying  is  the  main  source  of  income  to  the  New  England 
ner.  Adequate  TOotection  on  dairy  products  would  do  considerable  to  bring 
iciUture  in  New  England  back  to  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

lie  cost  of  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  lower  than 

I  iQ  the  New  England  States. 

lft2^.-^The  cost  of  producing  1  gallon  of  3.7  per  cent  milk  is  $0,041  cheaper  in 

)  Ph>viiice  of  Quebec,  Oanada,  than  in  the  New  England  States.    Transportation 

ilgea  to^  Boston  &vor  the  New  England  producer  to  the  amount  of  10.0065  per 

Ini,  which  when  subtracted  from  the  $0,041  leaves  the  difference  in  favor  of  Quebec 

10.0345  per  gallon. 

Wn.— Based  on  these  costs,  the  cost  of  producing  1  gallon  of  36  per  cent  cream 

ID.40  per  gallon  less  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England.    Transportation  charges 

Boston  is  $0,006  per  gallon  less  from  the  New  England  center  of  production  than 

B  the  Quebec  center  of  production,  which  when  subtracted  from  the  $0.40  leaves 

difference  in  favor  of  Quebec  of  $0,394  per  gaUon. 

liU/fT.— Based  on  the  costs  of  milk,  the  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  is  10 

11  lesB  in  Quebec  than  in  New  JSngland.  Transportation  to  Boston  of  butter 
B  the  center  of  production  in  New  ^igland  is  $0.0003  per  pound  less  than  from 

Quebec  shipping  point,  which  when  subtracted  from  the  10  cents  leaves  the 
iereoce  In  fi&vor  of  Quebec  of  $0.0997  per  pound. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  DESIRABLE  ON  MILK,   CREAM,   AND  BUTTER. 

Vom  an  administrative  standpoint,  and  due  to  trade  practices,  a  specific  duty 
Bilk,  cream,  and  butter  is  desirable. 

n  18d7,  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was 
^<«d.  At  the  present  price  level  of  butter,  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound 
iu  be  necessary  to  give  the  same  protection. 

tAXADlAK  MILK  AND  CREAM  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  SUPPLY  NEW  ENGLAND  NEEDS. 

le  Kew  Enghmd  fumer  can  supply  New  England's  needs  for  milk  and  cream. 
1W9,  when  416,000  eallons  of  cream  were  8hip{)ed  from  Canadian  points  to  Boston, 
■butter  produced  by  New  England  creameries  would  have  provided  4,500,000 
"OS  of  36  per  cent  cream,  or  eleven  times  the  amount  necessary  to  replace  the 
jidian  ihipmentB. 

Jbebtttter  production  in  New  England  would  have  supplied  nine  times  the  amount 
ved  to  replace  Oanadian  cream  shipments  to  Boston  for  the  monUi  of  heaviest 

rieat  (June).    The  butter  would  also  have  provided  a  large  amount  of  additional 
if  more  milk  had  been  needed. 
[utter  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  from  350,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over 
*),000  pounds  in  1920. 
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STANDARB  OF  LIYING. 

The  standard  of  living  in  Quebec  is  lower  than  in  New  England  when  Iilea8ar^i 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  wife  and  daughters  help  milk  and  higher  du& 
in  New  England  when  measured  by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  house  ha 
conveniences  such  as  running  water,  furnaces,  and  bathrooms.  The  presence  >i 
these  latter  conveniences  indicates  more  profitable  dairy  production  in  Quebec  thu 
in  New  England. 

Sanitary  facilities  for  producing  milk  such  as  ice  houses  and  milk  houaeB  are  niu^ 
less  numereus  in  Quebec  than  in  New  England. 

TARIFF  SCHEDULES  ON  OTHER  PRODUCTO. 

The  dairy  farmer  deserves  a  protection  which  is  as  effective  as  that  applied  tooifac^ 
industries,  in  order  to  encourage  and  maintain  an  intelligent  class  in  the  prodoctiai 
of  this  most  essential  product,  and  in  the  preservation  of  farms  in  a  high  vtatt  4 
fertility. 

IMPORTED  OILS  A  MENACE  TO  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

In  recent  years  the  consumption  of  oleomaigarine  has  increased  tremendoualr^ni 
at  present  1  pound  is  consumed  to  each  2  to  3  pounds  of  butter  eaten.  The  iinpLr.* 
tion  of  vegetable  oils,  used  laigely  for  this  purpose,  has  increased  from  eighty-two  ui 
one-half  millions  of  pounds  in  1912  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  millions  in  1^^ 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  in  1920.  This  has  oeen  an  important  ivtn 
in  promoting  losses  to  dairymen  throughout  the  country,  and  it  may  have  damae» 
materially  the  health  of  the  Nation.  The  New  England  farmer  desires  to  see  luk 
quate  protection  against  these  products. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MILK  IN  THE  DIET. 

Eminrait  scientists  and  health  authoriti^  now  recognize  milk  and  its  producle 
the  most  noiu'ishing  of  all  foods  in  daily  use.  The  vitamines,  present  in  abundjmr^ 
are  essential  to  growth,  health,  reproduction,  and  longevity.  These  are  supplp 
most  abundantly  in  fresh  milk  produced  near  the  consuming  centers  and  from  oi 
whose  ration  consists  of  green  foods  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  In  th'? 
respects  New  England  products  are  superior  to  those  of  Canada  as  a  source  of  vitanuoi* 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  W.  HOLMAN,  BEPBESEKTIKG  TS 
NATIONAL  PBODUCEBS'  FEDEBATION  AND  VEGETABI.B  OH 
TABIFF  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  FABI 
OBGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman^  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Dairrmc 
of  California,  who  can  not  have  their  office  representatiye  pre^a 
through  our  federation  they  wish  to  file  a  supplementarj  brief  to  tl 
one  wnich  is  of  the  hearings  of  November  14. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  former  brief  filed  bjr  the  Associati 
Dairymen  of  California  in  respect  primarily  to  casein  and  sugar  < 
milk,  in  which  they  are  askmg  for  a  duty  of  4^  cents  a  pound  c 
both  those  products,  and  their  arguments  to  sustain  them. 

SUPPLEICBNTAL  BRIEF  OF  AS300IATXO  DAIUTMBir  (IHO.)  OF  OALXFO&YIA 

The  original  brief  and  the  argument  and  ^gures  herewith  submitted  were  pr^pai! 
jointly  by  the  Associa^d  Dairymen  of  California  (InQ.),  a  State-wide  otigamzftlK^: 
dairymen  and  representing  10,000  dairymen  of  the  State  of  California,  and  K>  t 
California  Central  Creameries,  one  of  the  very  large  manufacturing  companies  in  iJ 
United  States  which  produces  one-sixth  of  the  butter  made  in  OaKifomia,  and  \ 
nroduced  and  is  prepared  to  produce  an)r  of  the  known  by-products  of  milk. 

The  AsBociatea  Dairymen  of  California  undertakes  to  speak  for  10,000  dair>'^ 
who  own  and  control  17  manjufactiiring  plants  in  the  Sta^. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  requested  the  asnstance  of  the  C^lif«tf« 
Central  Creameries  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  brief  and  of  this  aiganietit  f^c  i 
reason  that  the  California  Central  Creameries  owns  and  operates  plantslocaUnl  *^ 
the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  California,  Del  Norte,  to  the  southeastern  cofr 
of  California,  Imperial.    Its  manufacturing  experiences  and  thoae  of  the  units  oi  t 
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aeociated  Dairymen  of  California  jointly  give  an  accurate  repriBsentation  of  the 

uiy  producta  manufacturing  situation  of  the  State. 

Consideration  of  proper  tariff  rates  is  an  economic  problem  and  the  facts  and  figures 

vsented  herewith  are  the  combined  results  obtained  from  plants  of  various  sizes, 

rge  and  small. 

Tariff  rates  on  milk  products  of  whatever  kind  should  have  a  definite  relation- 

ip  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  brief  previously  filed  it  is  set  forth  that  the  duties  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456 

1  the  better  known  of  the  milk  products  resolve  themselves  into  rates  equivalent 

from  40  to  50  cents  per  hundred  poujads  of  raw  milk. 

Thus  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  proposed  on  butter  is  equivalent  to  40  cents 

ir  hundred  pounds  of  milk  from  which  it  is  produced,  assuming  4  per  cent  milk 

id  a  production  of  5  pounds  of  butter  per  hundredweight  of  milk.    The  dairy 

ganizationfl  of  the  United  States  are  askine^  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  butter, 

hich  is  the  e<nii\^lent  of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 

The  propoeea  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cheese  valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per 

)ttnd  IB  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  milk  used  in 

8  manufacture,  assuming  a  production  of  10  pounds  of  cheese  to  each  hundred- 

ei^ht  of  milk  used  in  its  production. 

Similarly  the  proposed  auty  on  sweetened  condensed  milk,  by  H.  R.  7456,  is  the 

)tiivalent  of  28  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk;  and  the  proposed,  duty  on  un- 

reetened  evaporated  milk  is  the  equivalent  of  43.6  per  hundredweight  on  the 

illk  used  in  its  manufacture. 

But  the  rates  of  duty  provided  bjr  H.  R.  7456  for  raw  (whole)  milk  or  for  any  other 
f  the  dairy  products,  nave  no  relationship  to  the  duties  provided  for  butter,  cheese, 
nd  evaporate  milk. 

Kor  instance  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  gallon  la  provided  for  whole  raw  milk,  which  is  the 
quivalent  of  12  cents  a  hundredweight. 

A  duty  of  5  cents  a  fi;aUon  is  provided  in  H.  R.  7456  for  cream  up  to  30  per  cent 
f  butter  fat«  an  equivalent  of  only  6  cents  per  hundredweight  on  raw  milk. 

A  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  is  providea  in  H.  R.  7456  for  sl^n-milk  powder,  the 
qtn\'alent  of  13^  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Casein  (lactarene)  is  placed  on  the  free  list  by  H.  R.  7456.    So,  too,  is  sugar  of  milk. 

It  is  to  direct  attention  to  these  inequalities,  and  to  ask  for  their  adjustment  that  this 
tatement  is  offered . 

DISPOSITION  op  SKIM  MILK. 

Alter  cieam  has  been  separated  from  milk  by  the  usual  mechanical  process,  there 
femaina  sweet  skim  milk .. 

The  disposal  of  this  sweet  skim  milk  is  to-day  one  of  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
ndustry.  It  is  too  bulky  and  too  low  in  value  to  be  transported  to  the  cities  for 
Qpxieal  sales.     In  £ftct,  it  is  disposed  of  by  one  of  the  four  following  methods: 

Pitst.  It  can  be  fed  to  hogs  and  other  stock.  A  wasteful  process  of  converting  one 
Sood  food  into  another  and  far  less  quantity  of  food. 

.^^econd.  It  can  be  conv^ted  into  skim-milk  jrawder.  This  industry  is  of  recent 
srigiii  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  growinpf  one.  The  skim-milk  powder,  carrving 
practically  no  fat,  can  be  kept  almost  indennitely.  Baking  companies  everywhere 
^  ufling  it.  To  introduce  it  into  general  household  use  is  the  present  problem  of 
&QBe  manufacturing  it.  It  is  being  produced  on  a  laige  scale  in  New  Zealand  and 
Aostralia,  and  can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  more  easily  than  butter,  as  it  re- 
quires no  refrigeration. 

Theoretically^  from  8^  to  9  pounds  of  jMwdered  skim  milk  should  be  produced  from 
100  pounds  of  milk,  but  in  actual  practice  the  recovery  is  from  7  to  8  pounds. 

^l^y  States  in  the  Union  have  produced  skim-milk  powder. 

The  United  States  production  of  skim  milk  powder  in  the  calendar  year  1920  was 
^l.R93,(HX>  pounds,  of  which  California  producea  7,348,000  pounds,  or  between  17  and 
'^percent.  '  -  -  .     . 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

Poonds. 

May 4,430,000 

June 4, 370, 000 


Foanda. 

'wuary I,5ia000 

miruary 1, 426, 000 

"wrh 1,826.000 

n'ril 3,326,000 


Total 16,891,000 

In  the  fiwt  six  months  of  1920  the  production  was  24,953,000  pounds. 
Production  ha?  been  decrea<?ed  by  the  low  price  and,  in  California,  inability  to 
*^ciii<ilQKfiUiverlaiuLitcisht  rateithan  are  now  charged. 
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Powdered  skim  milk  is  selling  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  at  from  8  to  9  eenlv  « 
pound. 

COST  OP  PBODUCnON. 

We  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  Northern  California  Milk  Producers*  A»oui»- 
tion  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31  ^  1920: 

5,092,400  pounds  of  skim  milk,  at  30  cents  per  100 $15, 277.  X 

Manufacturii^  cost 25, 16?.  *f\ 

Total ^ 40,447  11 

The  production  was  363,091  pounds  of  powdered  milk  and  the  cost  was  11.14  cestf 
per  pound. 

For  the  period  beginning  January'  1  and  ending  September  30,  1921,  the  cof^t  t» 
as  follows: 

3,042,900  pounds  of  skim  milk,  at  30  cents  per  100 f9, 12*  ?^ 

Manufacturing  cost. 18, 647. :' 

Total : 27,77fi.r 

The  total  yield  was  216,959  pounds  and  the  cost  of  production  was  12.81  cents  a 
pound. 

The  California  Central  Creameries  report  the  following  coets:  For  1920,  dry  tkm 
milk  made,  5,119,907  pounds;  average  cost  per  pound,  11.57  cents.  For  1921^  dn 
skim  milk  made,  5,239,474  pounds;  average  cost  per  pound,  8.59  cents. 

The  reason  for  the  apparent  cheapness  of  prodiiction  in  1921  is  that  the  Califonu^ 
Central  Creameries  estimated  its  skim  milk  value  this  year  at  30  cents  per  hundniS 
pounds. 

Third.  Skim  milk  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  casein  and  sugar  of  milk,  one 
process  b^ing  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  pfocess  consists  of  coagulatinir  tbe 
casein  in  skim  milk  by  means  of  an  acid .  The  casein  is  separated  from  Uie  remainiae 
whey,  washed,  dried,  and  groimd,  generally  finding  its  market  in  New  York  ao^ 
eastern  centers. 

There  remains  in  the  whey  sugar  of  milk  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  3^  per  cent  U 
sugar  and  some  albumen.  The  albumen  is  utilized  as  chicken  feed  and  need  not  W 
further  considered  in  this  relation.  The  whey  is  boiled  down  in  vacuum  i>aiis  in  t&f 
manner  used  in  sugar  refineries  and  for  some  uses  must  be  subsequently  refined. 

California's  ixtbrest  paramount. 

California's  interest  in  the  sugar  of  milk  and  the  casein  industry  is  paramouat  ^' 
that  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

In  the  last  three  years  Catilomia  has  produced  40  per  cent  of  the  casein  made  in  iht 
United  States.  In  1920  California  produced 'nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  ol  the  sugar  U 
milk.  The  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  certain  private  creamery  conoema,  t>tf 
largest  of  which  is  the  California  Central  Creameries,  have  installed  the  pccgsairy 
plant  and  equipment.    At  present  the  plants  are  practically  idle. 

The  chief  competitor  in  the  casein  markets  is  the  Argentine  R^ublic,  «a  will  M 
seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports  of  casein  into  the  United  states  in  tke  \f^s* 
1919  and  1920: 


Franco 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Argentioa 

Brasil 

British  India 

Japan 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


Total. 


From— 


1920 


Pounds. 


368,810 


2,257,887 

25 

17,300,988 

201,065 

250,872 

8,187 

179,502 

677,040 


21,288,822 


Value. 


944,989 


964,542 

5 

1,970,689 

20,840 

29,651 

500 

21,255 

79,245 


1919 


Pounds. 


1,086,309 
551 

2as,«H 


15, 826, 199 

88, 0« 

200,067 


55,009 


2,431,095     17.  Om, 


± 


Val] 


*k9* 

17.  af 


•vH* 


X9m^ 
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The  impoilB  of  casein  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  were  7,978,393  pounds, 
vilued  at  $742,225.  The  chief  country  of  origin,  as  in  previous  years,  was  Hie 
Argentine  Republic.  Attention,  however,  is  directed  to  the  fieict  that  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  developing. 

Compare  these  heavy  receipts  from  abroad  with  the  American  production,  which, 
iccordmg  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  was  ks  follows: 

Caaein  production^  in  pounds. 


Year. 

Total. 
United 
States. 

California. 

n8 

10,935,5i8 

13,085,243 

0) 

4,551,644 
^5061 192 

119 

m ;.;; '...'...'.\.\.\ 

4,705,000 

'Not  complete. 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  Argentine  casein,  which  usually  is  of  the  poorest 
uality  and  which  nas  been  sold  in  iTew  York  as  low  as  6}  cents  i)er  pound.  We  can 
H  compete  for  two  reasons,  the  cost  of  production  and  much  higher  transportation 

TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES. 

On  November  10, 1921,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  transportation  costs  of  casein 
am  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York,  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  received  the 
Hewing  telegram  from  W.  R.  Grace  A  Co.,  of  New  York: 

MociATED  Dairymen  of  California, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Casein,  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York,  we  have  no  steamers.  Lamport  &  Holt  quote 
and  Munson  Line  $10  per  long  ton  weight. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Six  doUan  per  lone  ton  is  equal  to  about  26.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  $10  per 
ig  ton  is  eaual  to  about  44.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Dn  NovemDer  22, 1921,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  emoted  the  following;  rates  on  casein, 
$ar  of  milk,  and  powdered  skim  milk  from  San  Francisco  to  New  i  ork: 

Freight  rates^  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 


Per  carload. 


Loss  than  carload. 


itn. 

tsa^V 

rdfred  milk 
Do 


fl.42  per  100  poonds,  30,000  potinds 

minuniim. 
$3.08  per  100  pounds,  24,000  pounds 

minunam. 
$1.05  per  100  pounds,  60,000  pounds 

minunuxn. 
$1.4?  per   ino  pounds,   40,000  iMninds 

minimnni. 


,14.42  ground  or  powdered;  $3.75}  other 
than  ground  or  powdered. 


$1.42. 


Ve  have  here  a  differential  favoring  Argentine  producers  between  26.8  cents  per 
*  pcrundfl  and  $1.42  per  100  poun(]^  or  sli^htlv  over  $1.15  per  100  pounds, 
f  the  provioLona  of  H.  R.  7456  are  permitted  to  stand  and  casein  is  permitted  to 
fte  in  free  of  duty,  the  casein  industry  of  CaHfomia,  whch  amounts  to  40  per  cent  of 
American  industry,  is  thus  $1.15  per  hundredweight  worse  off  than  under  free 
ie.  Our  nuy^cet  ia  in  New  York  and  New  York  draws  from  the  world, 
fwin  production  is  comparatively  a  new  American  industry.  Its  development  in 
ifomia  has  been  due  to  tne  desire  of  the  milk  producers'  associations  and  to  certain 
Qttfactaring  concerns  to  provide  a  fairly  prontable  remedy  for  the  waste  of  skim 
Ic.  Caseui  finds  its  outlet  in  the  manufacture  of  glues  and  varnishes.  It  has  been 
planting  ceUuloid  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  All  of  the  so-called  '*  French 
iiv "  IB  made  from  it.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and,  generally 
King,  whenever  bone  and  celluloid  have  been  used. 
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Sugar  of  milk,  as  stated,  is  a  companion  product.  It  is  used  in  vaiioiis  vatir^ 
preparations,  and  during  the  World  War  it  was  extensively  bought  by  foreign  Gox  a 
ments,  we  are  informed,  for  producing  certain  smoke  screens. 

Unless  we  have  adequate  protection  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  for  thai :« 
industries  in  the  immeaiate  future. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK  COSTS. 

The  California  Central  Creameries  has  made  no  sugar  of  milk  in  1921. 

In  1920  the  California  Central  Creameries  made  810,891  pounds  at  a  cost  of  T  r 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Milk  Producers  of  Central  California,  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  under  date  of  N^'»i 
ber  19,  1921,  writes: 

*'  When  we  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  chance  of  making  money  out  of  mfi*  * 
milk  at  this  time,  we  shut  the  department  down  at  the  end  of  September.    %'*  r 
now  washing  out  some  crude  left  on  hand  and  this  will  be  finishea  in  a  day  or  i« 
at  which  time  all  work  in  that  department  will  cease. 

'^The  cost  of  the  by-products  plants  which  are  idle  on  account  of  low  comnr^'^ 
prices  is  at  least  $75,000. ' ' 

From  March  1, 1920,  to  February  28, 1921,  the  Milk  Producen'  AflBociation  of  <  ^'^ 
California  plant  at  Modesto  produced  940,680  pounds  of  sugar  of  mOk. 

The  financial  statement  for  that  period  is  as  follows: 

Total  cost,  average  of  20.25  cents  per  poimd $190, 4v! 


Total  sales  for  the  period 196,  i'^ 

Commission  and  brokerage $3, 940.  SI 

Delivery 1»881.12 

5 .*.  i 


Total  net  sales 190.  i'^ 

This  plant  was,  therefore,  run  for  the  period  of  one  year  at  a  net  loss  of  $55  ^ 

CASEIN  COSTS. 

During  the  year  1920  the  California  Central  Creameries,  operating  cigfat 
plants,  produced  as  follows: 

Production pounds. .  L,  CT 

Yield per  ceot, . 

Paid  for  milk,  per  100  pounds cents. ,  ^ 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  per  pound do * 

Total  cost  per  pound do T- 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  the  California  Central  Creameries  opetaled  # 
plants  at  various  times,  but  to-day  has  only  two  plants  in  operation.    It 

follows  for  1921: 

Casein  produced pounds. . 

Yield per  rent. . 

Valuing  milk  at  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  no  sugar  made cents. .  b  < 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  per  pound do. ... 

Total  cost  per  pound do 

The  Milk  Producers  of  Central  California  makes  the  following  report  <m  muiiif^  ^ 
of  1,221,204  pounds  of  casein  from  March  1, 1920,  to  February  ^,  192l«  a  rcttr  i  r 


Casein  production pomida. .  I,  Cl,  •>* 

Yield  casein per  cent. .  : 


Apportion  half  of  47,016,354  pounds  of  skim  milk,  at  30  cents  ^  hon* 
dred,  to  casein  equals  15  cents  per  hundred:  other  half  apportioiied  to 

sugar  of  milk  manufacture ; $70.  V!4 

Cost  of  manufacture «C  ?. » 

ToUl 138,7* 

Coat  per  pound cents.. 


ft 
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This  run  is  the  l^^igest  made  by  any  sin^e  factory  in  California.    It  waa  only  pos- 
hle  because  the  Milk  Pfoducers'  Association  of.  Modesto  had  laige  sugar  contracte  on 
bich  was  hoped  to  realize  but  which  hopes  were'not  fulfilled. 
To  make  a  r^sum^  of  the  above  operations  of  the  California  Central  Creameries  and 
6  Milk  Producers'  Association,  we  have  the  following: 


Year. 

Casein. 

Cost. 

lifomift  Cpntral  TrfiiLmpjIe!; .  _ ,   ... 

1920 

1921 

1920-21 

PouTids. 
1,677,581 
477,  ««8 
1,221,204 

1250,521.78 

Do 

77,385.45 

Ik  Producers  of  Central  Calilomia 

138,725.62 

Total 

3,376,473 

475,632.85 

Ivenge  cost,  14.08  cents  per  poand. 

Because  California  casein  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  Ai]^ntine,  California 
oduoeiB  axe  receiving  offers  of  9  cents  a  pound  for  their  casein  in  San  Francisco, 
duty  of  4i  cents  per  pound  would  raise  tne  return  to  13}  cents  per  pound,  which 
)uld  enable  at  least  the  lai^r  plants  to  operate. 

Fourth.  Skim  milk  may  be  emulsified  with  coconut  oil,  a  pernicious  practice  which 
le  developed  to  extensive  proportions  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  So 
ttulsified  it  is  "filled"  milk — ^in  other  words  imitation  milk — which  despite  all  de- 
Ab is  being  sold  in  the  cities  as  "milk  "  and  is  being  used  in  ice  cream  manufacture, 
is  alix)  evaponted  and  canned  and  is  sold  by  retail  |;rocerB  as  "milk  "  despite  the 
raaions  of  manufacturers  to  the  contrary.  It  is  an  imitation  that  bids  fair  to  spread 
"erywhere  if  the  wholly  inadequate  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  coc\,nut  oil  which 
ipeaiB  in  H.  R.  7456  is  allowed  to  stand. 

801IE  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS. 

H.  R.  7456  provides  for  a  duty  on  butter  fat  as  "cream  "  of  5  cents  per  eallon,  the 
(uivalent  of  8.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  It  provides  for  a  duty  of  14 
intfi  a  pound  on  powdered  skim  milk,  or  the  equivalent  of  13.5  cents  per  hundred 
^ekht  of  milk.  This  is  a  combined  duty  of  22.1  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the 
iMlemilk.  • 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  producers  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  whether  they  market 
teir  product  as  cream  or  powdered  skim  milk  or  as  butter.     It  is  feasible  to  ship  * 
reet  cream  under  refrigeration  from  New  Zealand  to  California.    Skim  milk  powder 
kn  be  shipped  as  any  other  imperishable  goods.    Freight  rates  and  the  rates  of  duty 
te  the  controlling  factors. 

The  duty  on  cream  plus  the  duty  on  powdered  skim  milk  should  he  equivalent  to 
te  duty  on  butter  or  cheese  calculated  oack  to  their  equivalenU^  in  raw  milk. 
The  dairy  oii^nizations  of  the  United  States  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound 
ft  butter.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  a  hundred  on  milk. 
The  dairy  organizations  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  gallon  on  cream  containing 
)  per  cent  of  tat  and  5  cents  per  gallon  additional  for  each  5  per  cent  of  fat  above  20 
er  cent  of  iat.    Except  for  considerations  of  freight  rates,  this  provision  would  lead 
^  the  importation  of  cream  with  a  low  percentage  of  fat.    As  H.  R.  7456  draws  a  line 
f  demarcation  in  tariff  rates  between  cream  lower  and  higher  than  30  per  cent  fat, 
It  the  following  calculation  apply  to  cream  containing  30  per  cent  of  fat: 
Tlie  dairy  oiganizations  thus  propose  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  gallon  on  30  per  cent  cream. 
^  is  the  equivalent  of  about  40  cents  i>er  100  pounds  for  the  milk  fiom  which  this 
fcain  was  separated. 

The  dairy  oiganizations  ask  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  gallon  on  skim  milk,  which  is  the 
quivalent  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Thus  the  dairy  organizations  are  asking  for  a  duty  on  cream  and  skim  milk  equivalent 
B  a2  cents  a  1(X)  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

ic  is  proposed  by  the  dairy  oiganizations  and  in  H.  R.  7456  that  the  duty  on  powdered 
ailk  shall  be  1 J  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  that  the  production  of  skim  mifk  powder 
ivctiMfl  8  pounds  to  the  hundred  weight  this  proposal  is  that  ordinary  skim  milk 
ad  ekim  milk  powder  shall  pay  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
This  allows  nothing  in  the  way  of  protection  for  the  manufacturer.  The  proposition, 
B  short,  is  that  duty  shall  be  the  same  on  raw  material  as  on  a  manufactured  product. 
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In  all  calculationB  in  the  foregoing,  we  have  based  the  price  of  Bkim  milk  tt  81 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  we  beheve  to  be  fiur  under  average  conditioDe  in  iu 
Unitea  States. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  we  ask  the  following  sdiedule  of  dntieB  per  pomid: 

C«iti 

On  skim  milk  powder S 

On  casein 4 

On  sugar  of  milk * 

Also  that  the  schedules  on  whole  milk  powder  and  cream  powder  provided  in  E  t 
7456  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  general  proposition  that  they  shall  be  equiTilai 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  raw  milk  m>m  which  they  are  made. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  will  state  further  that  the  officers  of  the  Naticca 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  have  decided  to  ask  that  paragraph  71< 
of  the  bill  be  extended,  in  line  with  our  former  request  of  Noveni 
ber  14;  to  include  sugar  of  milk  at  4^  cents  a  poimd. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hovey,*  general  manager,  Ddiryp« 
League  (Inc.),  and  Dairjinen's  League  Cooperative  Associafifl 
(Inc.),  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  is  imable  to  be  here  to-day,  I  am  *** 
brief  which  has  been  sent  me,  dealing  primarily  with  tiie  manul 
turing  costs  of  the  10  milk  commodities  which  occur  in  the  p 
graphs. 

BKXEF  OF  W.  W.  HOVET,  REPKESEITTINO  DAISTMEH'S  LBAGTTS  OVC.VAVB  SAO! 
MEIPS  LEAQtrX  COOPERATIVB  ASSGOIATIOE  (XVC),  TTTZCA.  V.  T. 

These  two  associations  represent  80,000  actual  milk  producers,  with  a  total  cfi 
proximately  1,000,000  dairy  cows,  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  and  put 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Yenni 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  following  duties  be  provided: 

Whole  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  ^  cents  per  gallon. 

Cream,  sweet  or  sour,  having  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  £at»  15  ctan^  | 
gallon;  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of  butter  fat,  5  ceoa  ] 
gallon  additional. 

Skim  milk,  1  cent  per  gallon. 

Ice-cream  mixtures,  umrozen,  having  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  butter  b!.j 
cents  per  gallon;  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of  butts  tu 
cents  per  gallon  additional;  frozen^  having  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  batter  j 
9  cents  per  gallon;  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of  butter  I 
3  cent  per  gallon  additional. 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated,  in  hermetically  sealed  containers,  unsweetHi 
1  cent  per  pound;  sweetened,  1}  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  1)  cents  per  pound. 

Whole  milk  powder,  3}  cents  per  pound. 

Cream  powder,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Skimmed  ndlk  powder,  1)  cents  per  pound. 

Malted  milk  and  compounds  of,  or  substitutes  for  milk  or  cream,  20  per  o?iit 
valorem. 

Butter,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Butter  substitutes  10  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese,  valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  '^^lueJ  ^ 
cents  or  more  |)er  pound,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cheese  substitutes,  5  cents  per  poimd. 

Lactarene  or  casein,  4)  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  of  milk,  4}  cents  per  pound. 

All  dairy  products  not  otherwise  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valoreai. 

In  comparison  with  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  there  are  requested  incie*-^ 
rates  on  whole  milk,  cream,  whole-milk  powder,  butter  and  oleomarnuine:  tfi*l  «^ 
tions  of  rates  on  ice-cream  mixtures,  lactarene  or  casein,  sugar  of  mflk,  and  all  di 
products  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

This  country  is  more  than  able  to  sustain  itself,  so  far  as  dairy  prDdurts  aiv '' 
cemed,  making;  unnecessary  the  importation  of  such  products  from  foreign  cfdintr 
Furthermore,  m  order  to  assist  the  producer  to  secure  fair  prices  for  milk  »bA 
products,  it  is  neceesarv  to  provide  sufficient  tariff  protection  to  at  least  offset  iW « 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  production  between  this  and  foreign  countries.  Ad  »&> 
supply  of  domestic  milk  and  milk  products  should  always  be  avaUable  and  the  i^v^i^ 
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the  produceiB  should  not  be  so  lowered  by  foreign  competition  as  seriously  to  affect 
?.  industry  and  to  niake  the  production  of  milk  unprofitable. 
Shionients  of  butter  arriving  into  this  country  from  Denmark,  Holland,  Aieentina, 
uKUk  and  New  Zealand  have  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  prices  on  the  New 
*rk  market  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  amoxmt  of  butter  received,  and  such  depres- 
Ds  havB  been  reflected  back  to  the  producer  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  for  much 
4Eer  periods  than  similar  receipts  of  domestic  products  would  bring  about.  This 
idition  should  be  prevented  and  no  such  opportunity  should  be  allowed  where 
^  price  of  butter  coiild  be  manipulated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  dairy 
loatry. 

riiere  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  just  on  this  side  of  the  American  border 
vrhich  cream  or  milk  produced  in  Canada  can  be  economically  transposed  and 
de  into  products.  This  condition  makes  ver^r  necessary  the  increases  in  duties 
ght  on  Qulk,  cream,  and  other  products  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  provided  for  butter, 
resiimony  already  has  been  presented  by  witnesses  showing  that  much  lower  costs 
[iroduction  in  foreign  countnes  and  the  increase  in  the  price  level  make  necessary 
advance  in  the  import  duties  on  butter  to  10  cents  per  pound  and  that  milk,  cream, 
i  other  products  be  placed  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  pound  on  butter,  in 
er  that  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmer  of  this  country  may  be  protected  ade- 
Uely.  This  basis  has  been  extended  to  milk  and  cream,  and  you  have  been  shown 
i  3i  cents  per  ^ton  on  whole  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  and  15  cents  per  eallon  on  cream, 
ciorsour, luiving  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  ^t,with  an  additional  5  cents 
nllon  for  each  additional  5  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  are  necessary.  Testimony  also 
Deen,  or  will  be  presented,  snowing  the  necessity  of  4)  cents  per  pound  on  casein 
ftctarene,  and  4)  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  of  milk. 

bntinmiig  this  method  of  computing  physical  equivalents,  to  the  other  products, 
tollowing  data  are  presented : 

he  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  containing  3.5  per  cent  butter  fat,  will  produce  approx* 
(tely  the  following: 

Pounds. 

meetened  evaporated  or  condensed  milk *  40 

Mtened  condensed *  39 

ole-milk  powder *12J 

UD  powder,  4.8  pounds,  and  sHmmed-milk  powder 7.  6 

9.4 


0  eoual  the  rate  of  3)  cents  per  gallon  on  milk  with  a  butter-fat  content  of  3.5  per 
It.  wtuch  would  equal  41  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  above  commodities  would  require 
^>llowing  latee  based  on  a  butter-fat  oasis  only.  These  rates  should  be  increased , 
n&ver.  for  reasons  provided  in  the  next  paragraph:  Unsweetened  evaporated  and 
densed  milk,  1  cent  per  pound;  sweetened  condensed,  1  cent  per  pound;  whole 
k  powder,  3.3  cents  per  pound;  cream  powder,  8  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  4.4 
it?  per  pound 

^  manufacture  the  39  pounds  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  it  would  also  require 
pounds  of  sugar  and  as  the  import  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  sugar  is  1^  cents 
pmind,  the  rate  on  16  pounds  would  be  17  or  0.44  cent  per  pound  of  sweetened  con- 
ised  milk,  which  added  to  the  above  1  cent  would  raise  the  rate  on  sweetened 
dfnsed  to  1.44  cents.  Additional  processes  of  manufacturing  and  packing  this 
irU  imolve  such  additional  costs  as  should  put  duties  on  a  basis  of  1}  cents  per 
md. 

he  hundred  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  will  yield  about  3}  pounds  of  dried  casein  qr 
tot '  >^,2  pounds  of  skimmed-milk  powder.  As  much  skim  milk  is  run  away  because 
to  market  or  profitable  utilization,  duties  of  4^  cents  per  pound  on  casein  and  1} 
)ts  per  pound  on  skimmed-milk  powder  are  requested  so  as  to  prevent  these  articles 
B  ()reign  countries  coming  into  this  country  and  competing  with  our  skimmed  milk 
nrh  a  way  as  to  cause  this  domestic  product  to  be  tnrown  away. 
)iH!  hundred  gallons  of  an  average  unfrozen  ice-cream  mixture  with  12  per  cent 
Uer  fat  contains  approximately  516  pounds  of  milk,  207  pounds  of  40  per  cent  cream, 
>  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  and  120  pounds  of  sugar,  ¥^ich  at  the  proposed  duties 
QM  be,  respectively,  $2.12,  $8.75,  $1.87,  and  $1.28,  or  a  total  of  $14  per  100  gallons,  or 
r«Qts  per  gidlwi.  Additional  allowances  for  higher  costs  of  manu&ctuiing  in  this 
nitry  as  againBl  foreign  countries  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  duty  of  15  cents 

ia'horttr:  17alt«d  Btflt«8  Tariff  Commission. 

ftqtbarit  j:  UiiLt«l  Statw  Tftrill  Commission.    Suggested  reclassiflcation  and  revision  of  sections  of  the 

1  rdttiag  to  tgrkaltiira]  products  and  provisions. 
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per  gallon  on  ice-cream  mixtnreB  containing  up  to  15  per  cent  butter  Ut  ForcKJ 
additional  5  per  cent  of  butter  fat  or  fraction  thereof  an  additional  5  cents  per  pl^ 
should  be  provided,  the  same  as  for  cream  when  containing  in  excess  of  ihe  on 
amount  of  butter  fat.  Because  of  the  swell  of  frozen  ice-cream  mixtures.  th«yaliou) 
take  only  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  provided  on  unfrozen  mixtuies,  which  would 's 
9  cents  per  gallon  on  such  mixtures  containing  up  to  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat  with  i 
additional  3  cents  per  gallon  for  each  5  per  cent  of  butter  fait  or  fraction  thereof 

DEFINinONS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  promulgated  the  foUowiogdei! 
tions: 

Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  concentrated  milk,  is  the  product 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  from  the  whole, 
clean  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healtbr 
properly  fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  15  days  before  and  10 
after  calving,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  lees  than  2rt5 « 
cent  of  total  solids  and  not  less  than  7.8  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk,  sweetened  evaporated  milk,  sweetened  com 
milk,  is  t^e  product  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  U 
water  from  the  whole,  fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  oali 
of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  excluding  tJiat  obtained 
15  days  before  and  10  days  after  calving,  to  which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  addec 
contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  28  per  cent  of  total  milk  ti 
and  not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Condensed  skimmed  milk,  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  concentrated  skiminedd 
is  the  product  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  n 
from  skimmed  milk,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  thu 
per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  sweetened  evajMrated  akinuned  c 
sweetened  concentrated  skimmed  milk,  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  evu 
tion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  from  skimmed  milk  to  which  sugar  (fur^ 
has  been  added.  It  contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  leas  thao  2 
cent  of  milk  solids. 

Dried  milk  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  removal  of  water  from  milk,  a»i  ( 
tains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  26  per  cent  of  milk  fax  mC 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Dried  skimmed  milk  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  removal  of  witer  t 
skimmed  milk,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  more  than  5  peM 
of  moisture. 

Malted  milk  is  the  product  made  by  combining  whole  milk  with  the  liauld  sep*.*^ 
from  a  mash  of  ground  barley  msJt  and  wheat  flour,  with  or  without  tne  adduiM 
sodium  chlorid,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  in  such  »  au 
as  to  secure  the  full  enzymic  action  of  the  malt  extract,  and  by  removing  water 
result^ing  product  contains  not  less  than  7.5  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  not  more  ^ 
3.5  per  cent  of  moisture. 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  W.  BALDEBSTON,  SECBETA&Y  OF  INTE&STi 
MILK  PBODUCEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  PHTLAT>EIiPHIA,  PA 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  am  also  appearing  to-day  in  behalf  of 
Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  and  the  ^Pennsylvania  S». 
Dairy  Council,  which  represent  the  allied  dairy  interests  of  Podw 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

Senator  Smoot.  Briefly,  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  am  also  appearing  here  as  chairman  vf 
Middle   Atlantic   Dairy   Tariff   Conmiittee,    cooperating    with 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  comprising  the  Stales  of  .^ 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland;  and  I  am  speaks? 
rectly  for  the  first  group,  representing  110,000  individual  milkf 
ducers  who  are  members  of  tnese  organizations,  too. 

I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  file  a  brief,  but  I  also  have  some  infi^ 
tion  which  has  come  to  me  to-day  and  which  is  apropos  of  tkt? 
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juest  which  we  are  making,  namely,  that  the  tariff  on  butter  be  10 
'ents  a  pound  and  other  dairy  products  in  direct  relationship  with 
his  tariu  at  the  10  cents  a  pound  on  butter. 

I  have  here  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  who  is 
^hief  of  the  Bureau  on  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
Jtates  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  will  file  it,  but  I  want  to 
ead  one  paragraph  which  introduces  the  subject  which  I  want  to 
reat  of  verbally  [reading] : 

On  September  19  a  cablegram  was  sent  by  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  bureau 
D  Ixindon,  stating  that  the  British  Government  then  held  stocks  of  butter  amounting 
>  90.000,000  pounds,  and  that  Denmark  was  at  that  time  booking  orders  for  butter  in 
be  United  States  some  weeks  in  advance.  Since  that  time  " Grovernment  butter" 
k*  moved  very  slowly  on  the  market. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  that  we  are  filing  at  the  present  time,  as  well 
s  on  account  of  Uie  fact  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to 
over  the  case,  so  that  we  are  having  tnese  large  importations  of  foreign 
'Utter. 

Washington,  December  24,  1921. 
tr.  Charles  W.  Holm  an, 
Executive  Secretary^  National  MUk  pToducers  Federation. 

Dear  Mr.  Holm  an:  Your  request  for  information  regarding  the  European  dairy 
tuation  aa  it  may  effect  oiu:  market  has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
no  {suggested  in  our  recent  conversation,  some  statistics  of  comparative  prices  have 
e«n  compiled  and  charted  in  a  form  that  may  be  of  value  to  you. 
Oq  September  19  a  cablegram  was  sent  by  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  bureau 
i  London,  stating  that  the  British  government  then  held  stocks  of  butter  amounting 
1 90,000,000  pounds,  and  that  Denmark  was  at  that  time  booking  orders  for  butter 
\  the  United  States  some  weeks  in  advance.  Since  that  time  * '  Government  butter  " 
15  moved  very  slowly  on  the  market. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  Government  stocks  referred  to  are  not  a  recent 
■(juisition,  but  represent  part  of  the  quantity  purchased  from  the  Dominions  under 
iDtinct  prior  to  decontrol  of  the  trade  in  imported  butter  on  March  31,  1921,  and 
tmjumng  undisposed  of  at  that  date.  It  was  known  generally  that  the  British 
I'Vemment  hela  a  large  surplus  of  butter  at  the  time  of  decontrol,  but  the  quantity 
a«  not  deGnitely  made  known  and  was  variously  estimated  b)r  the  trade  at  anywhere 
•o  100,000,000  pounds  to  200,000,000  i)ounds.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  Quantity 
eld  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it,  hung  over  the  British  butter  market  as  a 
ipreasine  influence,  contributing  to  the  decline  in  price  in  April  until  the  abrupt 
Be  ID  Jtuy,  when  European  prodfuction  fell  off,  due  to  season  and  drought.  Until 
ut  time  the  1921  imports  of  Dutter  into  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  on  a  prewar 
ift«.  During  the  liist  six  months  there  were  imported  240,000,000  pounds,  as  com- 
ucd  with  118,000,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1920,  and  233,000,000 
■Qodfi  in  the  fizst  six  months  of  1913.  Consumption  did  not  keep  pace  with  this 
KT^iscd  supply  and  the  British  market  was  glutted. 

The  inclosed  graph  indicates  the  average  of  weekly  quotations  of  butter  in  Copen- 
^n,  London,  ana  New  York,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  rates  of  exchange 
I  Copenhagen  on  London  and  New  York  during  the  months  since  exports  from  Den- 
ttrk  tn  the  United  States  began.  It  is  of  value  simply  as  showing  the  trend  of  price 
^«'Ia  in  the  three  nmrkets  in  relation  to  the  trend  of  the  imports  of  Danish  butter 
f  the  United  States.  The  imports  as  officially  reported  follow  naturally  at  some 
I'^Tval  of  time  the  price  situation  and  without  regularity  from  month  to  month. 
?  iTPnd,  however,  the  imports  are  seen  to  have  come  during  1919  and  1921,  when  the 
^  York  price  level  was  relatively  higher  than  the  London  price  level,  based  in 
oth  rases  on  what  the  Dane  could  realize  on  his  butter  in  terms  of  his  own  currency. 
iVn  in  1921  the  6  cents  tariff  became  0|>erative  and  at  the  same  time  more  could 
^  rndised  in  the  London  market,  the  United  States  received  for  a  time  practically 
>^  Daniflii  butter.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  an  abrupt  rise  in  prices,  due  to 
id»>pread  droDght^  emphasized  the  weakness  of  the  English  market  and  the  greater 
u.^ing  power  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  Danish  exports  to  the  United 
t»t«i  were  renewed. 

Huring  November,  581,029  pounds  were  received  from  Denmark,  making  a  total 
T  the  n  months  of  1921  of  11,565,442  pounds  as  compared  with  16,769,077  pounds 
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during  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  the  19,994,547  poundB  for  tke  cdlj^ 
vear  1920.  Butter  imports  from  Canada  during  November  were  823,612  poii2.> 
from  Australia  421,246  pounds,  and  from  New  Zealand  11,200  poonda. 

The  situation  suggests  that  Danish  exporters  are  simply  keeping  open  duAsei!* 
trade  that  will  make  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  pirafitable  warkf*  t 
any  time.    The  same  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  exporters  in  the  other  coustr « 
A  similar  study  of  prices  indicates  that  New  York  prices  for  comparable  grai^ 
butter  have  in  recent  months  been  higher  than  the  quotations  in  the  London  ilm^'i-* 
for  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  present,  as  in  the  United  States,  dairriaf  -■ 
relatively  profitable,  owing  in  those  countries  to  low  prices  of  meat  relathre  to  4Lr 
products. 

It  is  true  also  that  New  Zealand  and  Canadian  dairy'  interesto  are  cooariow  •i  % 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  English  cheese  market,  the  two  countries  t^ether  furnuL  • 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  cheese  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^  The  New  ZeaJa: 
Dauyman  has  seriously  su£gested  the  possibility  recentlv  of  limiting  cheeae  pr«i . 
tion  in  New  Zealand  in  order  to  force  cheese  prices  higher  in  the  EHi^iflh  mari*' 
The  policy  suggested  is  that  the  factories  having  facilitiee  for  producing  eitbar  fcyxn^ 
or  cheese  turn  early  in  the  season  (our  early  fiiJl)  to  the  production  oi  butter  *  '- 
until  the  report  ot  lessened  production  of  cheese  had  affected  ^e  prires  f^it^ 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  British  cheese  market.  New  Zealand  dairy  ijit8c#c#  . 
sufficiently  organized,  might  conceivably  export  butter  to  the  United  Stat^  * 
increase  their  butter  exports  to  England  in  order  to  limit  the  supply  d  cheeep  oc  "^ 
British  market. 

The  degree  to  which  the  comparatively  small  shipments  of  foreign  dairy  pmd .  '. 
coming  onto  our  markets  may  unduly  affect  prices  is  a  matter  that  has  not  w  •  * 
been  given  adequate  study.  It  is  planned,  as  you  know,  that  through  our  <«|Bn  a 
tion  the  effects  of  biased  and  inaccurate  foreign  market  news  may  be  aa  far  aa  pn«c:'j 
eliminated.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  any  such  service  aa  i 
able  to  offer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  C.  Tatloh.  CkU/qf 


Mr.  Baldebston.  A  trainload  of  Australian  butter,  coinpri<r.i 
300,000  pounds,  is  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  ha* 
ing  left  San  Francisco  on  the  29th.  This  steamer  load,  comph^^ 
SI,  100,000  worth  of  butter,  reached  a  western  port  December  :25 
The  Danish  ship  Fredericka  VIII  is  en  route  to  this  countrr  wit^ 
a  large  shipment  of  butter.  The  amount  of  butter  which  has  r«.7^ 
into  this  country  in  the  ]ast  two  months  has  been  about  2,000  m 
pounds  per  month,  of  which  over  one-fourth  has  come  from  IV?. 
mark.  This  is  in  direct  support  of  what  Mr.  Loomis  has  just  t^  • 
you  about  the  inefficient  way  in  which  the  tariff  is  dealmg  wit: 
this  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  export  per  month  for  bolter  f 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not  have  it  just  here,  for  these  last  tui 
months. 

I  was  going  on  to  say  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  butter  pr 
duced  in  this  country  to  supply  the  domestic  needs  and  learr  i 
small  exportable  siupius. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  by  that  that  there  is  sufficient  supf- 
to  meet  the  demand  at  the  prices  which  the  consumer  most  piT 
now,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Baldbrston.  There  will  be  during  the  next  few  mooth>  • 
sufficient  amount,  as  I  understand,  of  butter  produced  in  this  c^ki: 
try  to  meet  all  domestic  demands. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  butter  selling  for  before  the  wmr  f 

Mr.  Baldebston.  In  May  of  the  present  year  the  price  got  do« 
to  28  cents,  which  was  the  prewar  basis. 

I  see  what  you  are  drivmg  at,  Senator;  you  are  intimating  ih^'j 
if  the  price  is  lowered,  that  we  can  then,  oi  course,  lower  the  pn  «j 
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0  the  American   consumer.     You   all   know   that   the  American 
lairj  farmers 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  was  wondering  why  you  were 
sking  more  than  8  cents  here  now  when  your  exports  are  over  50 
•er  cent  of  what  your  imports  are  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  object 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  To  any  other  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  To  being  a  dumping  ground  for  butter  from 
ther  countries  which  want  to  flood  this  country  at  times  when  it 
uits  them  with  surpluses  which  they  can  not  sell  in  their  regular 
narkets. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  sell  to  countries  that  you  export  to. 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  was  in  Denmark  in  June,  1920,  and  through 
he  courtesy  of  the  American  consul  I  interviewed  the  leading 
)am8h  dairy  specialists  and  marketing  specialists. 

They  regard  England  as  their  legitimate  market  for  their  bacon  and 
heir  butter,  which  is  the  combination  on  which  their  agriculture 
s  based.  But  when  the  English  market  is  in  such  shape  they  do 
lot  want  to  demoralize  it  as  it  is  now,  then  they  send  to  this  coun- 
sy  their  surplus. 

I  have  here  a  chart  which  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
jonunerce,  and  which  I  will  file,  which  shows  that  at  the  present 
>ime  the  price  of  butter  in  Copenhagen  is  the  same  as  in  New  York, 
iut  they  are  willing  to  send  it  over  here  so  as  to  support  their  own 
markets,  which  they  had  before  the  war  and  whicn  they  want  to 
keep  to  themselves. 

Sienator  McCumber.  Where  do  we  export  our  butter  to  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not  know  just  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  character  of  butter  is  it  that  is  com- 
pared with  the  butter  that  is  consumed  in  the  United  States;  is  it  of 
the  same  high  standard,  the  export  butter  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  am  not  qualified  as  an  exporter  of  butter,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  sold  for  a  consid- 
erably less  price  than  what  it  is  sold  for  locally  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not.  I  want  to  refer  next  to  the  comparison 
of  the  Danish  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  the  American  cost 
of  production. 

We  have  here,  and  I  will  file  with  you  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  Denmark  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
wid  butter  in  Minnesota,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  oig  butter-pro- 
ducing area,  which  shows  there  is  a  difference  of  14  cents,  or  was  last 
summer,  operating  at  the  same  time  in  favor  of  the  Danish  farm. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  Balderston.  On  a  pound  of  butter.     The  Danish  farmer,  as 

1  saw  him  in  his  dairy  practice,  imports  quantities  of  cheap  labor  from 
Poland  and  neighboring  countries,  in  which  whole  ifamilies  come  over 
to  work  in  groups  and  to  help  harvest  roots,  hay,  and  grain. 

They  also  have  the  most  wonderful  dairy  climate  in  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  something  about  this  dairy  business 
that  I  do  not  understand.  You  export  the  most  to  Great  Britain, 
licnmark  is  only  across  the  channel  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
I  can  not  understand  how  we  can  be  exporting  to  Great  Britain  and 
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at  the  same  time  Denmark  is  also  importing  to  Great  Britain  and 
exporting  to  the  United  States  as  well. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  say  that  is  not  the  fact  for  the  year  1921. 
For  10  months  of  1921  we  exported  700,000  pounds  and  only  65,0i.-» 
pounds  of  that  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  went  to  Canadt 
1,904,000  pounds  and  to  Panama  602,000  pounds,  to  Mexico  989.01" 

founds,  to  Cuba  594,000  pounds,  to  Haiti  370,000  pounds,  other  Wc->t 
ndies  1,327,000  pounds,  to  South  America  403,000  pounds,  to  thp 
Philippine  Islands  212,000  pounds,  and  to  other  countries  629jo. 
pounds. 

The  exports  decreased  considerably  during  10  months  this  y^i" 
compared  with  two  previous  years. 

In  1920,  for  the  first  10  months  we  exported  16,676,000  pounds:  f-^ 
1919  we  exported  29,687,000  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  had  assumed  we  had  got  back  somethir| 
near  to  normal  conditions;  for  instance,  going  t>ack  into  1919.  m 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  19,483,348  poimds.  That  we 
during  the  first  10  months  o1  1919.  It  fell  off  to  65,000.  as  Oa 
Senator  says,  for  the  first  10  months  of  1921. 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  Danes  have  come  back  into  their  marttl 
again,  and  also  the  Australians,  and  to  some  extent  I  think  the  shi^^ 
ments  from  Argentina.  The  Danes  in  1919  had  reduced  their  pn* 
duction  of  dairy  products  very  materially  because  they  had  noi 
been  able  during  tne  war  to  get  American  concentrates. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  butter  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see  that  we  exported  to  Canada  in  the  tir?^ 
10  months  of  this  year  1,904,000  pounds. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Senator,  I  have  a  recollection  that  statisuc 
in  the  past  have  shown  that  about  5  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  prodiKi 
in  Canada  were  produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  get  th* 
product  in  New  England  under  the  present  tariff.  The  rest  oiCanaii 
IS  not  given  to  dairying  as  is  the  old  Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Balderston.  There  is  an  interchange  back  and  forth  acn:K 
the  border  which  takes  up  a  good  deal  oi  the  import  and  expnif 
figures. 

I  want  next  to  simply  refer  briefly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  StAte  ( 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1920,  the  census  shows  a  total  of  1,247,lX' 
dairy  cows,  but  the  census  of  1910  showed  1,421,000,  or  a  total  1« 
in  dairy  cattle  during  those  10  years  of  174,000  dairy  cows:  and  U].-i 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  population  of  tl 
State  has  increased  from  7,665,000  to  8,720,000. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  hero  in  *•:• 
city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  come  from  Philadelphia.  The  average  pnn 
this  week  in  Philadelphia  for  print  butter  oi  the  kind  which  I  supfK*^ 
Senator  Smoot  would  buy,  was  56  cents  wholesale,  or  the  pnce  i 
the  retailer.  That  was  the  highest  price  I  have  heard  of  !»<• 
creamery  butter. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wholesale  price  of  66  cents  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  wholesale  price  of  56  cents  to  the  n?UiiI« 
of  a  local  creamery.    That  was  our  extreme  high  price  receivixl  l»^ 
local  creamery. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  was  that  price  before  the  war? 
VIr.  Baldbrston.  That  price  before  the  war  was  about  45  or  50 
Its.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  give  you  exact  figures, 
thout  having  the  figures  to  go  by.  I  do  not  have  them  here  by 
.  The  price  of  butter  is  pemaps,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
I  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  five  prewar  years.  If  I  am  not 
Toct,  somebody  please  correct  me.  That  is  mv  recollection  as 
:en  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics. 
[  simply  want  to  refer  to  a  brief  which  I  have  here  showing  the 
ftt  increase  in  the  dairy  production  in  Argentina,  and  this  schedule 
i  be  filled.  It  shows  that  there  was  something  like  seven  times 
'  amount  of  butter  produced  for  export  and  exported  in  1920  than 
Te  was  in  1910.  In  1910  the  total  was  6,342,000;  in  1920, 11  months 
ly.  37,700,000. 

senator  Jokes.  Do  you  think  that  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  in 
ikdelphia  ought  to  be  maintained  at  56  cents  a  pound  or  above  ? 
tfr.  Balderston.  I  hold  this,  that  the  present  production  cost, 
ich  I  have  here  and  which  will  be  filed  with  you,  as  given  by  the 
lie  College  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Mar^and,  would 
ike  the  price  of  butter  at  the  present  time  65  to  70  cents  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  production  in  Minnesota,  which  I  have  from  the  State 
Ipge  there,  would  show  about  56  cents  as  the  cost  of  producing  it. 
i^ou  are  all  aware  that  the  freight  rates  on  butter  from  Denmark 
\  I  cent  a  pound,  unrefrigerated,  or  If  cents  in  refrigerator  vessels. 
le  and  three-fourths  cents  is  the  total  freight  rate  in  Minnesota  in 
rload  lots.  Small  creameries  ship  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
less  than  carload  at  2|  cents  per  pound.  So  that  the  argument  is 
favor  of  the  Danish  farmer. 

Id  Denmark  they  have  innumerable  little  harbors,  so  that  the 
llection  of  butter  for  export  is  very  cheap.  Little  vessels  go  in 
n<wt  to  every  farm,  or  within  a  verv  few  miles,  so  that  the  collect- 
r  ct>st  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country.  They  have  small 
Tns  closely  located,  with  large  dairies  on  them.  So  that  a  small 
Nunery  will  not  have  to  collect  its  cream  or  milk  more  than  2  or  3 
Ifs  in  any  one  direction  in  Denmark.  This  is  not  so  in  this  countrv, 
lere  many  miles  must  be  covered  by  wagon  route  in  collecting  milk 
cream. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  exported  from  the  United  States  to  those 
uniries  a  considerable  quantity  of  feed  for  the  dairy  herds  ? 
Mr.  Balderston.  Before  the  war  Denmark  received  large  quanti- 
*  of  American  concentrates,  by-product  feeds.  They  received  bran 
^)me  extent,  but  they  were  very  fond  of  American  cottonseed  oil 
^ai  and  linseed  oil  cakes. 

louring  the  war  they  could  not  receive  this,  and  they  learned  to 
''w  large  Quantities  of  peas;  and  they  told  me  last  year  when  I  was 
tfc  that  tney  did  not  expect  for  the  future  to  be  as  dependent  on 
merican  feeos  as  thev  nad  been.  However,  they  can  receive, 
'ouo:h  low  ocean  freights,  from  ports  like  New  Orleans  and  Phila- 
Jphia— New  Orleans  for  cottonseed  meal  and  Philadelphia  for  lin- 
w  oil  cakes— their  feeds  very  cheaply,  due  to  the  low  freight  rates, 
big  firm  in  Philadelphia  before  the  war  exported  linseed  cake  to 
enmark  and  Holland.  At  the  present  time  it  is  hunting  an  Ameri- 
m  market  among  Pennsylvania  farmers  for  its  product,  because 
tere  is  not  the  same  demand  abroad. 
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The  Danish  leaders  also  tell  me  that  they  expected,  when  trj 
was  reestablished,  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  Russia,  Which  is  v#| 
near  at  hand,  quantities  of  these  feeds,  so  as  not  to  have  to  bur  f*i{ 
American  producers. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  file  anything  else  you  have! 

Mr.  Baldebston.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Senator,  I  am  thr.'-^ 
and  I  will  file  my  brief  and  thank  you  for  the  attention  this  daj 

BBISFOF  R.  W.  BAU>EBSTOZr,  BSFBESBHTIBO  XITTXBSTATB  MELK  VBODVCnl 

ASSOCIATXOK. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association,  who  number  1 
and  who  live  in  Fennsvlvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  hmvp  a 
interest  tha  there  shall  be  adequate  protection  for  dairy  products  guaimnteed  : 
through  pending  tariff  legislation.    Labor  and  other  miscellaneoiS  coslfl  wliid 
up  about  one-half  of  the  total  costs  of  producing  milk  are  as  high  within  ovr  ae>r:» 
the  country  as  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  because  of  dose  prcndzs^ 
the  great  industrial  areas  centering  around  Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuigh,  vfail 
costs  are  much  higher  than  formerly  because  of  high  transportation  costs  from  xht 
growing  sections  m  the  West. 

The  number  of  dairy  cattle  on  Pennsylvania  farms  has  been  gradually  decr*M 
as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  United  States  census  of  1920,  aa  compayoJ 
that  of  1910,  as  follows: 


Calves  up  to  1  year 

Heifers  1  year  to  2  years 

Cows  2  years  old  and  upward 

Total l,»7,43T 

Total  loss  In  ten  years  174^18. 

During  the  same  period,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  inert aiil  b 
7,665,111  to  8,720,017  according  to  the  same  authority.    The  dnrrene  in  th^ 
portion  of  cows  to  population  is,  in  general,  approximately  the  same  for  Uw  ad.A 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.    This  would  indicate  that « 
our  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  a  soil  and  climate  unsurpaased  for  datryiac  : 
has  been  a  movement  toward  restriction  in  the  amount  oi  dairy  hnirimiii  dc-« 
our  farms,  because  our  labor  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  tbom  iftd' 
near  at  hand  which  have  had  a  fuller  measure  of  protection  for  '*    ' 
Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  attached.} 

Our  eastern  markets  can  receive  dairy  products  with  cheaper  timnaportat^s  si 
Canada  than  from  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.    All  through  the  pw'  * 
mer  and  autumn  a  carload  of  Canadian  cream  came  into  Philadelphia  each  « 
The  cost  of  producing  this  cream  in  Canada  has  been  given  you  already  ib 
tics  compiled  for  the  New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee.    Ckaadiao  cctj 
approximately  40  cents  per  gallon  less  than  the  cost  of  nroducine  cmm  ta  I 
sylvania.    This  cream  can  be  sold  in  Philadelphia  so  cJieaply  that  it  pni: 
makes  the  market  price  for  cream  in  Philadelphia. 

TARIFF  ON  YEOBTABLS  OIL8« 

We  would  further  ask  that  whatever  figure  is  decided  upon  by  CoiucreM«  tt  ^ 

? roper  tariff  tax  on  butter,  be  applied  to  vegetable  oila  to  be  used  for  humas  *' 
he  use  of  coconut  oil  as  a  substitute  for  butter  fat  has  increased  to  an  atofr." 
gree,  as  has  been  shown  your  committee  by  others  who  have  appeared  bebrr  ■ 
and  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  A  compound  of  tkim  milk  and  ooooatt  - 
being  manufactured  in  lai;:|e  (quantities  and  sold  in  direct  competition  with  ^ 
products,  in  the  form  of  imitation  or  bogus  evaporated  milk  and  aa  imitaUoci  t^* 
and  ice  cream.  We  hold  that  it  will  undo  the  whole  scheme  of  protective  ur. 
tliis  principle  is  not  strictly  adhered  to. 
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CA8BIN. 

A  by-product  of  the  dairy  industry  obtained  from  the  skim  milk  remaining  when 
MJtt^r  is  made  is  casein.  When  this  by-product  can  be  sold  profitably,  it  helps  to 
ncrease  the  total  receipts  for  the  milk  products,  so  that  the  returns  to  the  farmers 
le  more  nearly  commensurate  with  their  costs.  Large  quantities  of  this  casein  are 
lOw  being  imported  chiefly  from  Argentina,  and  we  protest  that  it  should  not  be 
•laced  on  a  free  list  but  should  have,  inst^id,  the  same  protection  as  other  dairy 
Toducte.    (See  Exhibit  F.) 

HE  MENACE  OP  DANISH  BUTTER  WITH  A  COMPARISON  OF  MINNESOTA  AND  DANISH 

BUTTER  COSTS. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  butter  is  coining  into  the  United  S5ate8  at  the  rate  of 
«arly  2,060,0OO  pounds  per  month.  (See  Exhibit  G.)  Over  one-fourth  of  this  origi- 
Ated  in  Denmark.  It  is  laid  down  at  our  eastern  seaboard  in  the  very  heart  of  tne 
1 4tf uming  center  of  our  country  with  a  very  low  ocean  freight  rate — 1  cent  per  pound 
ithr»ut  refrigeration,  or  1}  cents  with  refrigeration.  Butter  makers  in  Minnesota,  the 
eart  of  the  United  States  butter-producing  section,  must  pay  li  cents  f .  o.  b.  to  Phila- 
elphia  in  carload  lots,  or  2|  cents  in  less  than  carload  lots.  The  comparison  is  dis- 
Ditly  in  favor  of  the  Danish  farmer.  (See  Exhibits  J  and  K.) 
A  year  ago  I  visited  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Danish  dairy  methods. '  I 
bruaeed  tiieir  production  and  marketing  methods  witn  a  large  number  of  marketing 
medalists  and  officials.  They  have  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  dairying.  Thev  have 
*cca}  to  the  labor  reservoirs  of  Poland  and  Russia  for  cheap  contract  laoor  to  cneaply 
r>>w  the  roots,  hay,  and  ^in  crops  upon  which  they  depend  for  the  most  of  the  feed 
7  their  cows.  Ocean  freights  on  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  cake,  etc.,  from  points 
[exportation  to  Denmark  do  not  make  those  concentrated  protein  feeds  much  higher 
i  price  than  the  average  in  United  States.  Innumerable  safe  harbors  give  the  Danes 
mupasBsd  shipping  facilities  for  their  butter. 

England  is  a  natural  market  for  Danish  butter  and  bacon,  upon  the  combination  of 
hich  Danish  agriculture  is  established.  England  does  not  now  consiune  unlimited 
oantities  of  good  butter,  and  United  States  exchange  situation  somewhat  favoring  the 
luve,  the  Danes  are  now,  therefore,  exporting  to  the  United  States  a  part  of  their 
utter.  Tlus  enables  them  to  keep  tne  English  market  free  and  in  favor  of  the  seller, 
luy  Danes  told  me  frankly  that  they  considered  England  their  natural  market,  but 
(ey  vould  have  to  take  care  of  that  market  now  and  "nurse  "  it,  as  it  were,  and  not 
'  force  too  much  butter  upon  it. 

'Hie  United  States,  therefore,  furnishes  an  ideal  dumping  ground  for  the  Danish 
op)  us  any  time  that  the  Englisn  market  needs  relief.  But  more  important  than  that, 
6  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  with  a  freight  advantage,  with  cheap  labor  at  their 
«>r.  cheap  eastern  concentrates  for  the  future,  the  Danish  farmer  can  continue  to 
kierBell  our  Minnesota  and  Wlnconsin  butter  makers  in  our  eastern  markets  unless 
*  import  tax  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  production  costs. 
Attached  is  a  complete  study  of  production  costs  in  Minnesota  and  Denmark,  showing 
tM  it  cost  14  cents  last  summer  more  to  produce  and  manufacture  a  pound  of  butter 
i  Mionesota  than  in  Denmark.    (See  Exhibit  H.) 

Beomark  has  not  been  alone  as  a  growing  exporter  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
!^uct8  to  the  United  States.  The  Argentine  Republic  during  the  past  10  years  has 
KQ  increasing  its  exports  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  is  shown  by  the  attached  exhibit, 
fee  Exhibit  1.) 

TARIFF  SCHEDULE  DESIRED. 

For  the  reasonfl  already  outlined  in  this  brief,  we  desire  the  following  paragraphs  to 

"Pab.  707.  y^hole  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  3}  cents  per  gallon;  cream,  sweet  or  sour, 
ivinir  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  butter  fat,  15  cents  per  gallon,  for  each  addi- 
Dul  h  per  centum  or  fraction  thereof  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gallon  additional; 
im-inilj^,  1  cent  per  gallon;  ice  cream  mixtures,  unfrozen,  having  not  more  than  15 
V'TDtumof  butter  fat,  16  cents  per  gallon,  for  each  additional  5  per  centum  or  frac- 
m  thereof  of  butter  fat,  5  cents  per  gallon  additional;  frozen,  having  not  more  than  15 
t « entum  of  butter  fat,  9  cents  per  gallon,  for  each  additional  5  per  centum  or  frac- 
oo  thereof  of  butter  fat,  3  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

^'Pak.  708.  &iilk,  condensed  or  evaporated.  In  hermetically  sealed  containers, 
iweetened,  1  cent  per  pound;  sweetened,  1)  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  1}  cents 
it  pound;  whole  milt  powder,  3)  cents  per  pound;  cream  powder  8  cents  per  pound; 
kd  Bkiinmed  milk  powder  1)  cents  per  pound;  malted  milk  and  compounds  of  or  sub- 
Uutes  for  milk  or  cream,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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''Par.  709.  Butter,  10  cents  per  pound;  butter  subatitutefi,  10  cents  per  pouod 
**Par.  710.  Cheese,  valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  jwund 
valued  at  30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cheese  subetitutn 
5  cents  per  pound;  lactarene  or  casein,  4^  cents  per  pound  (this  article  nowapoeuBoa 
the  free  list);  sugar  of  milk  4}  cents  per  pound;  all  other  dairy  products  not  otbenn*' 
provided  for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Exhibit  A. 

Record  of  cow-testing  association,  Blair  County,  Pa. 

Number  farms i* 

Current  expenses |8t3?>l  v 

Grain *..  |13,ni« 

Roughage  and  pasture $11. 19ft** 

Labor $12. Ml? 

HauUngmilk $5.512r 

Interest  depreciation,  etc $4, 1*2.  >? 

Decrease  in  inventory |5,  (►V;  * 

Total  cost $61, 229 «, 

Returns,  other  than  milk  products $6,62-')  * 

Net  cost $54,61)1 


Net  cost  plus  10  per  cent  for  managing,  lost  time,  etc $60.  OW. 

Cost  per  100  pounds $3 

Cost  per  quart • $> 

Pounds  milk  per  cow T, 

Feed  consumed  per  cow: 

Grains  (pounds) * 

Silage  (pounds) x  •] 

Hay  (pounds) 1. 1] 

Stover  (pounds) I  "^ 

Labor  per  cow  except  hauling: 

Man  hours 

Horse  hours 

Cows  per  farm 11 

Current  expenses  include  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  medicine,  bedding,  bi 
fees,  salt,  etc. ;  man  labor  charged  at  current  prices  for  year  and  community:  hn 
labor  charged  at  current  prices  for  year  and  community;  breeding  fees  chaip^ 
actual  cost;  pasture  at  $2,  $4  per  acre  per  cow;  feed  at  market  price  at  the  farm.  znir. 
credited  at  $15  per  cow  for  what  was  produced  at  the  bam;  calves  credited  at  *\ 
value  at  3  da^rs  of  age;  interest  charged  at  5  per  cent;  increase  or  decrc^ase  in  invei: 
gotten  by  taking  invei^tories  at  beginning  and  end  of  year.  . 

ExHinrr  B. 

COST  OP  PRODUCINO  MILK  IN  THE  HUNTINGDON  COOPBRATIVB  COW  TSSTCNG  Afi^t^ 

TION,  TEAR  OF  MARCH,   192&-AFRIL,   1921. 

[Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station.) 

The  information  in  this  report  has  been  calculated  from  fibres  that  were  k^p^ 
the  tester  in  the  Huntingdon  Cooperative  Cow  Testing  Association  in  addition  t>| 
r^ular  association  records.  Special  blanks  were  prepared  for  keepin^^  a  recofi  <^ 
labor,  current  expenses,  and  inventories.  These  records  together  yrith  the  kt 
association  records  on  feed  and  milk  production  give  the  complete  cost  fifar» 

The  following  are  the  averages  of  23  herds  having  a  total  of  271.2  coW9,  or  an  sv 
of  11.8  cows  per  herd: 

Average  cost  per  100  pounds f-  ">* 

Average  cost  per  quart ♦'  "• 

Average  cost  per  pound  butter  fat ' P  ' 

Average  pounds  of  milk  per  cow \<S 

Average  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow i*^l 

I  Includes  hauling. 

I  Credit  for  skim  milk  at  40  cents  per  hundredweight. 
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Pounds  of  feed  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk: 

Pounds. 

ain 25.2 

age 61.7 

y 18.1 

iver 13.6 

ffcnfeed 2. 1 

^lumber  of  hours  of  labor  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk:  Man,  2.2  hours; 
•ae,  0.04  hoiu". 

?oimd8  of  feed  required  to  keep  a  cow  for  a  year: 

Pounds. 

lin 1,562 

ir 3,830 

1,125 

rvcT 844 

^lifted 133 

*(uinber  of  hours  of  labor  required  to  care  for  a  cow  for  a  year  (not  including  market- 

:  of  milk):  Man,  140.4  hours;  horse,  2.7  hours. 

rhe  avoage  herd  required  daily  44  pounds  of  straw  as  bedding.    Most  herds  were 

itured  six  or  seven  months  while  one  herd  was  not  pastured. 

n  calculating  the  reconis  the  following  factors  and  values  were  used: 

ieifers  ontenng  the  herds  during  the  year  were  chai^ged  at  $95  each.    Most  of  tne 

■ds  are  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  home-raised  heifers.    Practically  no  cows  were 

rchaaed,  while  45  heifers  entered  the  herds  during  the  year. 

.Pasture  was  chazged  at  $2  per  month  per  cow. 

tfan  labor  was  charged  at  30  cents  per  hour  and  horse  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour. 

is  allows  17  per  day  for  a  man  and  team. 

ftraw  was  charged  at  $12  per  ton,  which  was  the  farm  value  for  this  community  last 

IT. 

Vo  percentage  rate  of  depreciation  was  figured  on  cows,  since  the  inventory  was 

ten  at  both  beginning  ana  end  of  the  year.    This  allows  for  any  increase  or  decrease 

value.    Depreciation  on  buildings  and  equipment  was  determined  the  same  way. 

is  amountea  to  about  10  per  cent  on  equipment  and  2  per  cent  on  buildings. 

K  credit  of  $15  per  cow  was  allowed  for  manure  that  was  produced  while  the  cows 

te  in  the  bam.    This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $2  per  ton. 

K  credit  of  $5  per  cow  was  allowed  for  all  calves  living  at  3  days  of  age.    There  were  no 

v!»  or  bulls  that  died  during  the  year,  while  there  were  16  calves  that  died  before 

iy  were  3  days  old.    There  were  254  calves,  both  living  and  dead,  produced  during 

^  year.    This  leaves  17.2  cows  that  produced  no  calf  diuing  the  year,  either  because 

sir  breeding  was  neglected  or  they  failed  to  breed.    Every  cow  ought  to  have  a 

If  during  the  year,  and  if  she  does  not  she  should  be  disposed  of. 

Breeding  fees  were  determined  by  figuring  the  cost  of  keeping  the  bull,  except 

i&e  no  bull  was  owned,  when  they  were  charged  at  actual  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Five  per  cent  interest  was  figured  on  the  average  value  of  the  bull,  and  chaises 

»»  made  for  insurance  at  26  cents  per  year;  125  hours  of  man  labor,  at  30  cents  per 

ur;  1  ton  of  straw  for  bedding,  at  $12;  feed,  at  $86.71,  and  allowing  a  credit  of  $20 

'  manure. 

Tha  feed  was  charged  in  the  following  manner:  Hay,  7  pounds  per  day  for  12  months, 

12 1  per  ton;  silage,  15  pounds  per  day  for  7  months,  at  $8  per  ton;  and  grain,  5 

nnda  per  day  for  12  moiiths,  at  an  average  price  of  $2.38  per  hundredweight. 

THo  craiu  was  made  up  of  the  following  mixture: 


Js. « 12.70  per  hundredweight 
u  It  $2.25  p«r  hundredweight. 
[B.  ftt  S2  per  hundredweight 


Pounds. 


300 
300 
300 


'«Hi,ii  $3  per  hundredwd'giitV.'.*  .*.'!!.'!.'!!!!!!!!!!!]!-.'!!!!!!!.!.*!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!         loo 

To«ftl,  at  I2..TO  per  hundredweight 1,000 


Amount. 


$8.10 
6.75 
6.00 
3.00 


23.85 


flpfoie  6gurin?  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds,  10  per  cent  of  the  net  cost  was  added 
allow  for  the  oairy 'b  share  of  lost  time  and  managerial  ability,  according  to  the  uni- 
nn  schedule  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  cost  of  producing  milk  in  this  section  was  found  to  be  divided  in  the  foUorcit 
manner:  Feea  45.4  per  cent,  labor  26.6  per  cent,  other  expense  28  per  cent, 
llie  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  one  yetr. 


Feed; 


Concentrates $36. 37 

Roughage 37. 08 

Pasture la  95 


Labor  (does  not  include  marketing) 

Interest  and  depreciation — 

Current  expense,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs  of  building  and  equipment,  vet- 
erinary, breeding  fees,  cow-testing  fees,  fly  protection,  ice,  salt,  bedding, 
gasoline,  etc 

Total 

Credits: 

Increase  in  inventory f  14. 66 

Value  of  calf 5.00 

Value  of  maniure 15. 00 


m9 

41  9 


Net  cost 1 4< 

Ten  per  cent  of  net  cost  for  lost  time  and  managerial  ability Hi 


Total 


I'M 


Exhibit  C. 


Cost  of  producing  milk  in  Maryland^  April,  1921. 
[Compiled  by  J.  H.  Gamble,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  University  of  Maryland,  CoUepe  Fati 


Item. 


Hay pounds . . 

Corn  stover do 

Silage do 

Home-grown  ^ains do 

Purctiased  grains do 

Investment  and  other  costs, 
less  returns  other  than  milk . 

Human  labor hours. . 

Horse  labor do 

Total  cost,  100  gallons 
3.5  per  cent  milk 


Amount. 


251.5 

425.8 

l,15a0 

72.1 

253.0 

S5.53 

29.7 

4.4 


Cost  at 
present 
prices. 


$3.14 
1.70 
4.60 
1.03 
2.72 

5.53 

7.42 

.66 


26.80 


It^n. 


Amount,    r"*^ 


Cost  per  gallon I 

Cost  per  100  pounds * 

Differential  lor  4  per  cent  milk 

Freight  per  gallon \ 

Total  cost  at  Baltimore  per  j 
gallon ' 


FEED  AND  LABOR  COSTS. 


Prewar. 


Hay,  per  ton ■  $20. 00 

Silage,  per  ton 5.00 

Com,  per  bushel 56 

Bran,  per  ton j    30. 00 


Cottonseed  meal,  per  ton. 

Linseed  meal,  per  ton 

Labor,  pw  hour 

Horse  labor,  per  hour 


Exmnrr  D. 

Coal  of  milk  production  per  cow  for  south  Jersey  y  1921. 

Concentrates:  2,597  pounds  purchased,  392  pounds  home-grown,  com *.  $*'»■ 

Roughage:  2,362  pounds  hay,  1,032  poimds  stover,  6,392  pounds  silage ^ 

P  isture,  6  months '^ 

Bedding,  1,338  tons  (stalks,  straw,  meadow  hay) ^  * 

Man  labor,  202  hours  at  27  cents '•■ 

Horse  labor,  16.34  hours  at  20  cents 
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uck,  6.6  hours 19.90 

iiry  equipment,  $22  investment  per  cow 3.  30 

dlding  cost,  $162  investment  per  cow *. . .     16.  50 

tereat,  6  per  cent *. 8.52 

preciation,  8  per  cent 11.  36 

ll  service 7. 13 

Bcellaneoufl 8.  21 

nagement 25. 06 

Total  cost  per  cow ■.. 275.66 

lue  of  manure,  12J  tons 26.  40 

lue  of  calves  sold 11.  39 

Net  cost  per  cow 237 .  87 

t  of  milk  per  quart +.07 

Cozt  of  materials  used  in  producing  milk, 

y.  per  ton $18.32 

ver,  per  ton 6.  64 

diago,  per  ton 5.  87 

kcentrates,  per  ton 37. 00 

ture,  per  month 2.  79 

»r,  per  cow 27 

ue  per  cow 142. 00 

ttterest,  6  per  cent;  production  per  cow,  3,510  quarts  per  year. 

ExHiBrr  E. 
Cost  of  milk  production  for  Sussex  County ^  N.  J. 


Itenu. 


witrites,  2^77  pounds..., 
fbiw:  Hay,  3,lfl7 
B»d5:  other  ory  foraK^, 
•  pounds;  silage.  2.075 
sods 

ore,  4  months 

Ubnr,  182.6  hoars 

tiabor.  20.1  hours 

Lrqapment 
necost 

<»Ivrpow 

*tp«  cow 

•^nafion 

««rvi« 


Cost  per  cow. 


1918 


Sa9.50 


50.23 
8.00 

A.  00 
.75 

laie 

.90 
7.62 

iai6 

4.  OS 


1921 

$51.54 

45.51 

8.00 

57. 3i 

4.00 

.75 

10.16 

2.41 

8.28 

11.01 

4.« 

Items. 


Miscellaneous. 
Management.. 


Total  cost  per  cow. 


Value  of  manure 

Value  of  calref  sold . . . , 


Net  cost  per  cow 

Cost  of  milk  per  quart 

Cost  of  milk  per  100  pounds. 


Cost  per  cow. 


1918 


16.53 
22.57 


248.27 


15.00 
12.60 


27.69 


220.58 
.07i 
3.36 


1921 


20.94 


230.38 


12.00 
14  fiO 


26.  .59 


2a3.79 
.06! 
3  11 


COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN  PRODUCING  MILK. 


iptrtoa. 

r 

ki? 

n*rate. 


S23.33 

121.46 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

7.27 

53.  OC 

40.00 

Pasture,  per  month 

Labor,  man 

Value  per  cow 

Interest per  cent. 


S2.00 

.31 

138.00 

6 


*s  ssrc  3,019  quarts  per  year. 

ExHiBrr  F. 

IjQctarene  or  casein — Imports ,  1921  ^  January  to  November ,  inclusive. 

Pounds. 

!»y,  February,  March, 2,995,592 

il  May,  June 3,225,216 

\  August,  S^tember 1, 757,  585 

>ber 825,694 

ttnber 176, 302 

Total 8,980,389 
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Exhibit  G. 

Imports  of  butter f  1921  ^  January  to  November^  inclusive, 

January,  February,  March '. 9, 974,  Ct 

April,  May,  June .* 1,  iSS.T^ 

July,  August,  September 739, 1 

October 1, 8-5S, ' 

November l»92.\i 

Total 15,95* 

EXHIBFT  H. 


COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  BUTTER  FAT  PRODUCTION  IN  DENMARK  AND  UNITED  8TA! 

This  comparison  of  costs  shows  that  for  the  year  April  1,  1920,  to  ^farch  31.  1V« 
the  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  butter  fat  in  Minnesota  and  Denmark  waf  a5  folkt 

Minnesota ^« 

Denmark 

Difference  in  favor  of  Denmark 

The  costs  of  production  of  butter  fat  in  Denmark  are  compared  with  the 
Minnesota,  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  of  transportation  of  butter  is  tlie  same 
both  sections  to  the  eastern  markets  and  Minneeota  is  one  of  the  important  hic 
producing  States. 

Minnesota  costs  are  based  on  costs  as  published  in  the  University  of  Mil 
A^icultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  173  for  a  ^up  of  farms  about  Ca^ 
Minn. ,  a  butter-fat  producing  section.    Theee  costs  as  given  in  the  bulletin  have  W 
brought  up  to  date  by  applying  new  prices  to  the  quantity  figures  given  tliereiii.    \ 
new  prices  for  feed  and  labor  were  obtained  from  the  Crop  Reporter  as  puh1i&ho*il 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Other  items  of  cost  were  obt 
from  the  bulletin  as  published  and  through  correspondence  wiUi  the  univenit} 

Coat  of  butter  fat  production  per  cow  year^  Apr.  i,  1920- Mar.  51,  19t1^  Cokaio, 


Feed  per  year. 


Quantity 


Oats ponnds.. 

Corn .• do. . . , 

Barley do.... 

Bran do.... 

Shorts do..., 

Oilxneal do..., 

Alfalfa do.... 

Mixed  hay do ... , 

Corn  fodder do 

Com  stover do..., 

Silage do.... 

Pasture days.. 

Labor: 

Man hours.. 

Horse do.... 

Overhead: 

Bam .' 


Equipment 

Bedding 

Sire  service 

General 

Depreciation,  at  12  per  cent.. 
Interest  on  $80,  at  8  per  cent. 


Total  costs 

Credits:  Calf,  $5;  manure,  SIO;  skim  milk,  $21. 

Net  cost  of  butter  fat  produced  per  cow. 


Price- 


(■■■-SI 


1.S1  ' 
I.8S 
XU  : 

3.2S  , 

13.25  ' 
&00 
4.00 
7.00  I 

•  2.00  ' 


t 


! 


i  Per  hundredweight. 


«Ton. 


•  Per  month. 


AOBIOrLTUKAl.  FBODtTOTS  AKD  FBOVISIONS. 
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The  average  butter-fat  production  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  150  pounds  per  cow; 
;verage  cost  per  pound  of  butter  fat  in  Minnesota  based  on  above  figures,  54  cents 
er  pound. 

COSTS   FOR  DENMARK. 

The  detail  costs  given  below  were  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  agricultural  costings^ 
Denmark,  by  the  United  States  consul  general  at  Copenhagen.  The  rates  of  ex- 
tuince  for  conversion  of  Danish  values  to  United  States  values  is  the  average  of  the 
lonthlv  foreign  exchange  rated  in  New  York  on  Copenhagen  as  reported  in  the 
ederal  Reserve  Bulletins  for  the  year  April  1,  1920,  to  March  31,  1921. 

09U  of  production  of  1  kilogram  of  butter  fat  in  Denmark  in  the  year  Apr.  i,  1920  ^  to 

Mar.  SI,  19tl. 

[From  bureau  agricultural  costings,  Denmark.] 

odder:  Kronen. 

.  4/6  kilogram  oil  cakes,  at  48  ore 2.21 

1  kilogram  other  concentrates,  at  36  ore 36 

1.6  food  units  of  straw,  at  25  ore 40 

0.6  food  units  of  hay,  at  17  ore : 10 

7.0  food  units  of  roots,  at  23  ore 1. 61 

5.2  food  units  of  grass  and  green  crops,  at  17  ore 88 

5.56 

tber  expenses  on  the  farm: 

Ubor 92 

Remuneration  to  owner  or  manager *. 35 

Interest 37 

Rent  of  dwelling 28 

Articles  of  inventory 08 

Iloree  labor 08 

Stlndry  expenses 11 

2. 19 

mape  of  milk  to  the  dairy 77 

Gross  expenses 8.  52 

edits: 

Value  of  manure 59 

Value  of  24  kilograms  of  skim  milk,  at  8.86  ore 2. 13 

2.  72 

Net  cost  1  kilogram  butter  fat 5, 80 

Reduced  to  United  States  quantities  and  values:  1  kilogram  butter  fat  equals  2.2 
unda;  2  2  pounds  of  butter  fat  costs  5. 80  kronen;  average  exchange  rate  on  Copen- 
i;^Q  for  the  year  April,  1920,  to  March,  1921, 1  kronen  equals  15.99  cents;  2.2  pounds 
Iter  fat  costs  $0,927;  1  pound  butter  fat  costs  $0,418. 

Exhibit  1 

Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  Argentina,  1910-1919. 

npiled  from  the  official  publication  "Anuario  del  Comercio  Extericr  de  la  Bepublica  Argentina."] 


h 

) 

1. 
I. 

iS. 


Yean. 


Buttw. 


Pound*. 
6,342,634 
3,076,813 
8,106,314 
8,342,206 
7,675.661 
10, 191, 152 


Cheese. 


Pounds. 

809 

1,142 

4,281 

16,186 

8,216 

13,344 


Years. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19201 

1921  (11  months)  i. 


Butter. 


Pounds. 
12, 502, 172 
21,671,658 
41,821,262 
44,881,247 
33,576,504 
37,726,606 


Cheese. 


Pounds. 

502,012 

6,015,015 

14,177,253 

19,561,969 


I 


From  Argentine  River  Platte  (a  commercial  publication),  November  26. 
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BRIEF  OF  GRAY  SILVER,  REPRESENTINQ  THE  AHBRICAN  FABM 

BUREAU  FEDERATION. 

It  is  shown  that  a  tariff  is  needed  to  protect  the  American  dairy  fanner  from  iL- 
importation  of  quantities  of  dairy  products,  which,  though  small  m  volume,  pr1ttl^ 
depress  the  market  price  received  by  American  dairymen. 

It  is  shown  that  tnis  tariff  will  not  seriously  increase  the  coet  of  dairy  product?  v^ 
>consumers,  nor  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  importation  in  case  of  a  shcnrta^ '' 
production  within  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Tables  I  to  VI  present  the  figures  as  to  exports.  Table  VI  balances  imports  i^* 
exports  on  a  milk  basis.  They  show  that  from  1910  to  1914  imjxirts  and  cxjcft* 
about  balanced,  but  that  exports  have  greatly  exceeded  imports  since  1915  %.i  - 
diminishing  rate  since  1918,  however,  the  excess  being  only  828,000,000  in  the  t:rr. 
half  of  this  calendar  year.  The  European  cheeses  have  been  included  in  TabW  \l 
as  imports.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  them.  They  are  brj?^ 
made  from  skim  milk  or  other  than  cow's  milk.  Also  they  do  not  compete  m'Jb 
our  dairy  products  really. 

As  to  butter,  we  have  usually  had  an  excess  of  exports,  but  since  1919  the  tn-^ 
has  decreased  until  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  deficit  was  25,000,000  pounda  r^ 
June  and  July  of  this  year,  however,  exports  have  been  in  the  lead. 

As  to  cheese,  an  excess  of  imports  seems  to  be  normal,  but  during  the  wu  t^ 
reverse  was  true.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921  we  were  back  on  an  excess  import  bioi 
Our  exports  of  cheese  are  of  the  cheddar  type,  and  our  imports  are  over  naif  of  tb 

"     Unit 


various  European  types  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all,  or  in  some  caaes  i>' 
itiade  in  sufiicient  quantities. 

It  was  in  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  that  our  big  exports  were  made 
Europeans  have  usually  taken  condensed  rather  than  evaporated  milk."  Tho  « 
created  a  tremendous  demand  to'  condensed  milk.  Our  production  store 
doubled  £rom  1914  to  1919.  Exports  grew  to  over  700,000,000  pounds  in  1919.  Ssi 
then,  however,  our  exports  have  slumped  badly,  being  only  262,000,000  in  fiscal 
1921.  ' 

Our  imports  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  have  always  exceeded  our  exports 
Canada.    This  is  largely  a  matter  of  geography,  the  dairy  sections  of  Ganada  bt 
nearer  to  our  large  cities  in  the  East  than  any  dairy  sections  of  our  own  adequa*^ 
supply  the  needed  milk  and  cream  without  being  subsidized. 

The  Tariff  Information  Survey  on  dairy  products  shows  that  our  imports  of  but 
have  mostly  come  from  Canada  and  Deiunark,  Canada  being  in  the  lead  increafaic 
ever  since  1916.  Formerly  considerable  imports  came  nrom  Australia  and  Nr 
Zealand.  Recently  our  imports  seem  to  have  returned  to  former  channela,  Deaiui 
leading  by  a  margin  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  1920  (calendar  year).  Netherland*  *\ 
us  over  3,000,000  pounds  in  1920.  .  Australia  did  not  ship  mudi  here  in  1930.  U 
New  Zealand  sent  us  645,000  pounds.  Ar^ntina  has  become  a  new  entrant  vi 
the  field,  shipping  us  over  4,000,000  pounds  m  1920. 

Obviously  tne  countries  south  of  the  Equator  have  a  seasonal  advantage  over  i> 
our  winter  dairy  production. 

Our  exports  are  mostly  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,,  the  n^irthf 
States  in  South  America,  Philippines,  and  Canada. 

The  reason  for  our  recent  reversal  in  butter  commerce  is  parti  ^^  explained  bv  TV. 
VII.  Ever  since  August,  1920,  butter  prices  have  been  nigh  m  tne  United  5^ 
relative  to  prices  of  other  farm  products.  Along  with  this  must  be  Udi:en  tb^  d 
that  in  Europe  prices  have  been  relatively  low,  butter  being  a  luxury  o^^r  tt^ 
Great  Britain,  by  trade  agreements  with  Canada,  has  alfo  shut  off  the  Ihuiifh  im^ « 

Our  cheese  imports  have  come  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  France^  and  the  Ketherln 
but  recently  considerable  has  come  from  Argentina.    The  imports  from  Aicentir*  < 

gartly  of  the  Italian  varieties,  taking  the  place  of  what  formerly  came  &>s&  I  u 
rreat  Britain  has  always  received  the  major  pcution  of  our  exports.  Cuha  rarV- 
second.  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada  have  reccivtvi  ei 
of  the  remainder. 

What  little  condensed  milk  has  been  imported  came  from  the  Ket]wTlai»>iif  « 
Switzerland  up  to  1916  and  1917,  but  since  then  has  come  mostly  from  Canaila  ^ 
Netherlands  was  back  again  in  the  game  in  1920,  but  has  shipped  very  litU«  I 
United  States  since  last  August.  New  Zealand  shipped  111,000  pounds  one  om^'I. 
1920,  but  hasshipped  none  since.  (I  do  notimdeistand  why  the  Netherlandsahoalil  • 
to  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  is  at  the  same  time  exportii^  udh  tH 
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uititieB  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France;  there  must  be  some  special  reason 
it.M  Our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France  have  been  large 
ce  1916  and  were  still  large  in  1920.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  the  largest  other 
isftmers  of  our  goods.    Panama  and  China  also  import  our  condensed  milk. 

PHODUCTION, 

lie  billion  pounds  of  milk  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  butter, 
ew,  cream,  etc.,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1921,  is  only  1  per  cent  of  our  total  production. 
'  excoee  of  exports  over  imports  was  7  per  cent  in  1917,  but  has  been  less  than  1 
cent  in  1921.  Our  excess  imports  of  butter  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  only  2 
ct'nt  of  our  total  factory  and  farm  butter  production.  Our  total  combined  imports 
ailk  and  cream  were  aoout  1  per  cent  of  the  household  use  of  milk  and  cream  in 
United  States.  Foreign  trade  is  therefore  a  minor  factor  in  this  field, 
able  Vill  shows  the  growth  of  dairying  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  dairy  cows. 
^t  comparable  figures,  heifers  a  year  old  and  over  on  January  1  were  included, 
had  over  3,000,000  more  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  in  1919  than  in  1909. 
(increase  was  from  3.2  p^  farm  to  3.7  dairy  cows  per  farm.  The  increase  was 
rslieht,  however,  in  the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States, 
ut  the  absolute  production  of  milk  is  important  in  this  connection,  but  the  increase 
elation  to  the  demand.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  a  tariff  on  dairy  products  in 
fen?  run  depends  upon  whether  our  milk  production  will  keep  up  with  our  popula- 
and  our  per  capita  consumption.  (Tne  tariff  for  particular  emergencies  or 
ponry  deficits  like  the  present  is  a  separate  matter  and  will  be  discussed  later.) 
amwer  to  Uiis  question  involves  a  consideration  of  the  various  systems  of  farming 
l>cung  with  dair^ring. 

om-and-ho^  farming  always  has  had  first  choice  of  our  farming  land  over  dairv 
hrt«,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  our  agriculture  is  very  greatly  intensified, 
fitn  by  this  that  land  that  is  well  suited  to  growing  com  for  grain  and  feeding  hogs 
be  used  for  that  purpose  in  place  of  for  producing  milk,  and  will,  as  at  present, 
rorth  more  per  acre  for  that  purpose  than  for  dairying.  Land  not  so  well  suited  for 
(Will  be  used  for  dairying  and  will  be  worth  less  per  acre.  Milk,  however,  being 
«n  a  product  which  requires  production  near  where  it  is  consumed,  will  always 
»roduced  in  considerable  quantity  everywhere.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  pro- 
tion  come  as  a  sort  of  by-product  to  beef-cattle  farming,  or  as  a  supplement  to  other 
I  enterprises. 

ov,  there  is  in  this  country  a  very  large  acresige  of  land  available  for  dairy  pro- 
tion  that  com  production  will  not  need.  It  is  located  mostly  on  the  northern 
I  of  the  Corn  Belt.  At  present  dairying  is  competing  seriousl^r  with  ^ain  for  this 
^'.  Within  the  last  10  years,  it  has  gained  ^ouna  over  grain  farming  in  much 
lis  teiritory.  The  tendency  will  be  for  this  to  continue,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ying  is  a  more  intensive  system  of  farming  than  grain  farming,  and  growing  popula- 
wiil  gradually  compel  us  to  produce  a  larger  product  per  acre.  (At  a  still  later 
t,  cereal  crops  for  direct  human  consumption  tend  to  replace  dairying. )  At  any  one 
U  the  limit  between  grain  farming  and  dairying  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
«  of  grain  and  dairy  products.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  world  prices  for 
X  products,  that  is,  pnces  that  will  prevail  under  a  system  of  free  trade  with  other 
ttries,  will  give  us  an  adec^uate  home  production. 

itfope  in  general  is  at  a  deficit  stage  in  milk  production.  The  limit  in  milk  con- 
Uion  in  a  populous  country,  however,  is  likely  to  be  reached  before  the  limit  of 
hirtion;  that  is,  the  economy  of  farm  production  may  make  possible  the  production 
Kport  of  dairy  products  which  the  producers  themselves  can  not  afford  to  eat. 
lis  true  of  some  of  the  territory  exporting  dairy  products  in  Europe  to-day.  Thus 
Ikowever,  other  countries  of  Europe,  more  prosperous,  have  been  able  to  absorb 
RiTplus.  (Just  DOW,  due  to  the  war  cost,  this  probably  is  not  true,  but  the  condi^ 
improbably  temporary.  We  need  not  fear  milk  competition  from  Europe.) 
^  n^wer  countries,  like  Areentina  and  Canada,  are  passing  into  dairy  production. 
^.  betn^  largely  north  of  profitable  growing  of  com  for  grain,  is  essentially  a 
I  and  dairy  r^ion.  We  can  expect  a  siirplus  production  in  that  area.  The 
Petition  ol  didrying  in  most  of  Canada  is  with  gram,  as  in  the  United  States.  It 
^y  that  there  is  ample  territory  in  the  United  States  which  can  produce  on  even 
d  with  Canada  90  that  we  need  not  worry  over  production  from  that  source.  That 
I  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  imports  from  that  source.    If  Canada  were  a 
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part  of  the  United  States  there  would  be  much  moving  of  dairy  products.  ospecUil; 
milk  and  cream,  over  the  present  boundary.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  georon 
.  and  location  with  respect  to  big  centers  of  consumption  in  Uie  United  States, 
free  trade  the  same  tning  will  happen.  The  bulk  of  the  movement  will  be 
the  United  States,  because  we  have  the  population.  So  long  as  we  are  Bending 
products  to  Europe,  putting  a  barrier  agunst  Canadian  products  wiU  have  do 
portant  effect,  except  for  milk  and  cream,  which  must  have  a  local  markeL  U 
develop  a  domestic  deficit,  then  a  tariff  against  Canadian  butter,  cheese,  and  : 
densed  milk  will  be  effective,  prices  will  rise  enough  to  attract  more  land  into 
ing  away  from  small  grain  and  com. 

Argentina  has  a  large  area,  like  the  United  States,  that  is  better  suited  for 
than  for  com  and  where  dairying  competes  with  small  grain .    As  in  the  United  Stt' 
dairving  will  expand  as  fast  as  small  grain  will  let  it. 

The  solution  virtually  is  about  this:  The  United  States,  Argentina,  and  a  few 
new  countries  have  territory  within  them  situated  favorably,  in  an  economic 
for  producing  dairy  products.    Small  grain  and  dairying  and  com-and-hog  fi 
to  some  extent^  are  competing  for  this  territory.    Grain  is  well  suited  to  expov 
is  com.    Dairying  is  likely  in  any  of  these  regions  to  maintain  itself  at  a  point  t^ 
it  supplies  the  home  demand,  and  some  in  addition  for  export.    Grain  will  b* 
ported  in  preference  to  dairy  products.    If,  however,  deficits  develop  in  Eurone ' 
elsewhere,  then  prices  will  be  high  enough  to  favor  exporting  a  little  sum  hi 
products  and  a  little  less  grain.    As  groin  prices  are  laigely  on  an  export  bads  a 
these  countries,  so  also  must  dairy  products  be,  even  though  tittle  or  no  dairy  pod 
are  exported.    Competition  witn  grain  for  hmd  keeps  them  on  this  basis.    In  « 
ever  export  trade  develops,  the  various  countries  named.  United  St»tea,  Jkxgmt 
will  be  on  an  even  basis,  except  for  differences  in  ocean  hauls  and  interiorhaiii 
exporting  points.    Our  data  on  imports  and  exports  show  ti^t  the  Tropics   *^ 
are  deceit  areas,  and  this  means  that  the  United  states,  Aigentina,  and  soimlar 
must  Aave  a  surplus  to  export  to  them.    All  will  compete  for  this  trade.    Priaa 
home  will  be  set  by  this  market,  and  the  market  in  Europe  in  case  there  is  a  d^ 
there,  less  transportation  costs  in  each  case.    The  same  is  true  for  grain  prica  i 
grain  prices  at  home  keep  in  line  with  butter  prices. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  show  that  price  levels  are  likely  to  be  adwra 
in  the  United  States  to  call  forth  a  domestic  production  sufficient  to  meet  home  a 
si^onption,  and  something  of  a  surplus  besides. 

mien  the  countries  producing  a  surplus  are  examined  mcnre  clos^^«  haw«: 
some  differences  may  develop,  relating  principally  to  methods  of  pcoductioQ  iz  ta 
countries  and  supplies  of  the  factors  of  production.  Dairying  requires  a  laixer 
of  labor  and  capital  to  land  than  does  grain  fanning.  (Libor  for  milking,  le« 
etc.,  and  capital  for  buildings,  investment  in  herd,  etc.)  The  particular 
which  is  best  supplied  with  both  of  these  will  be  favored  in  dairy  production. 
level  of  wages  in  Argentina  relative  to  the  United  States  does  not  tell  us  a&5 
What  we  need  to  know  is  whether  wages  are  higher  or  lower  relative  to  land 
and  interest  rates  in  Argentina  than  they  are  in  the  United  Statea.  In 
interest  rates  are  relatively  high  in  Argentina  and  land  and  wages  low.  Let  itf 
pose  the  following: 


United  States. 
Argentina 


Under  these  conditions,  a  farm  enterprise  would  be  favored  in  Ai^gentina  v^ 
first,  used  a  considerable  amount  of  labor;  second,  a  great  deal  of  land  pf*  vii 
product;  and  third,  very  little  capital.  (No  accinate  data  covering  thecM*  poinif  ^ 
oeen  discovered  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  but  it  would  seem  that  ArgetltSM 
general  does  not  lend  itself  strongly  to  dairying*  In  the  special  dairy  regiod^ « f 
tions  may  be  quite  different,  of  course.  Land  values  will  be  hi^er  than  uie  a^'oi 
but  probably  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ^od  com  lands.  Wa^  will  b«>  a  b 
lower,  and  probably  interest  rates.  I  f  there  is  a  large  supply  of  family  labor,  that  ^ 
mean  more  than  lower  wages.) 

As  for  Canada,  there  are  large  areas  where  all  conditions  favor  dairying,  asd 
area  is  great  in  proportion  to  population. 
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Table  Vll  giving  prices  of  daiiy  products,  cereals,  etc.,  from  1909  to  1921,  the 
iyange  of  years  1909-1914  being  taken  as  100,  shows  that  from  1916  (starting  in  July) 
in  til  Atigust,  1920,  prices  o  f  butter  were  below  the  prices  of  other  farm  products.    For 

Seriod  of  a  year  from  May,  1917  to  May,  1918,  butter  prices  were  fully  20  per  cent 
ov  the  average.  Since  September,  1920,  the  opposite  has  been  true,  butter  prices 
veraging  nearly  30  per  cent  above  other  farm  prices.  During  the  war,  the  strong 
lemand  was  for  cereius  and  textiles.  Hence  these  prices  rose  fastest.  The  effect  of 
bis  was  that  less  than  the  proper  number  of  hiefers  were  raised.  We  are  now  feeling 
be  results  two  years  later  in  a  threatened  deficit  of  dairy  products.  During  the  years 
rom  1917  to  1920,  we  were  getting  the  milk  from  the  expansion  in  dairying  that  came 
1 1913  to  1916. 

Table  IX.— Milk  cows  in  UniUd  States,  1910  to  19tl  {Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates). 


m 20,626,432 

m 20,823,000 

M2 20,699,000 

m 20,497,000 

tt4 20,737,000 


1916 ^. 22, 108, 000 

1917 22, 894, 000 

1918 23, 310, 000 

1919 23, 475, 000 

1920 23, 619, 000 

nh 21,262,000  I  1921 23,321,000 

(Table  IX  contains  the  evidence  for  this  statement.)  Our  prices  were  low  in  this 
triod,  and  we  had  a  large  exportable  surplus.  We  are  now  facing  the  possibility  of 
deficit  for  a  period.  It  may  not  actually  develop,  but  the  fact  that  prices  tiave 
iited  upward  vigorously  again  of  late  indicates  that  it  is  likely  to  happen. 
Put  of  the  impending  deficit  is  due  to  maladjustments  that  came  during  the  war. 
here  was  a  tremendous  shift  to  condensed  milk  and  cheese,  and  we  are  not  back  to  a 
mnal  bads  yet. 

If  the  deficit  develops,  then  the  tariff  will  maintain  prices  at  a  higher  level  until 
icb  time  as  production  catches  up  again.  The  tariff  in  the  meantime  acts  as  a  sub- 
tly to  the  dairy  industry,  stimulating  the  industry  to  make  up  the  deficit  as  quickly 
possible.  Consumers  are  interested  in  this  process  as  mucn  as  the  producers— in 
c  t,  more  so.  There  is  always  one  danger  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  subsidy 
ill  oveiBtimuIate  production,  with  a  consequent  period  of  a  large  exportable  surplus, 
vt^ry  moderate  stimulant  is  all  that  can  safely  be  advised. 

LOCAL  TARIFF  ISSUES. 

There  is  always  a  deficit  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  New  England  States.  Even 
ou^  much  milk  and  cream  comes  from  Canada,  prices  are  always  considerably 
^^t  there  than  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  effect  of  a  tariff  will  be  to 
^  prices  on  milk  and  cream  to  a  still  higher  level  in  Boston.  If  the  tariff  is  very 
eb  prices  will  rise  part  way  and  consumption  will  fall  off.  (Condensed  milk  and 
uk  powder  will  be  substituted  increasingly  for  fresh  milk  if  fresh  milk  prices  rise 
och  higher  in  New  England  relative  to  the  dairy  sections  in  the  United  States.) 
^  additional  supply  of  milk  will  come  in  part  from  farms  in  New  England,  more 
ip^ly  from  fanuB  to  the  west,  and  from  creameries  in  New  England.  This  will 
^toach  on  New  York  and  Philadelphia  territory  and  raise  prices  a  little  there. 
It  the  tariff  is  moderate,  some  milk  will  still  come  from  Canada,  prices  will  rise  the 
U  amount  of  the  tariff,  consumption  fall  off  less,  and  the  rest  of  the  supply  will  come 
Hn  New  England  and  West.  The  lower  the  tariff,  the  more  will  be  imported. 
It  ia  a  mistake  to  assume  that  producers  will  benefit  by  the  full  amount  of  the  rise 
{^nce.  Only  those  who  are  now  producing  at  present  prices  will  benefit  the  full 
fc^unt  of  the  rise.  The  new  production  will  take  the  place  of  other  products  (now 
*iuced).  Only  the  extra  profit  of  the  new  enterprise  over  the  old  will  be  a  benefit. 
Qie  of  the  new  producers  will  just  break  even  and  make  no  more  profit  than  from 
^  fonner  enterprises.  On  all  the  milk  that  is  transported  from  longer  distances, 
^n  hauling  costs  will  be  taken  out. 

THE   RATE — BUTTER. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  no  large  permanent  protection 
needed,  even  if  it  is  highly  important  that  we  produce  all  our  own  dairy  products 
Ji':h  seems  to  me  open  to  some  question.  We  do  not  produce  all  our  own  wool,  flax, 
{T*^.  etc.,  why  should  it  be  a  serious  matter  if  we  do  not  produce  quite  all  our  own 
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butter?  We  probably  can,  however,  even  without  a  tariff;  the  question  is  purely  i& 
academic  one.  What  is  reiolly  needed  is  some  way  of  stabilizing  the  industry.  Tbe 
tariff  method  of  doing  this  on  the  whole  is  a  poor  method.  Nevertheless  it  seeiu  tr 
be  the  easiest  and  most  popular  one.  I  would  recommend  that  the  remedy  be  appUfd 
cautiously,  that  a  tariff  be  applied  with  ttte  idea  of  giving  the  industry  a  stLmttliB  y^ 
catch  up,  and  not  to  over-catch-up. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  tariff  will  shut  out  all  importations  of  butter  uii.' 
home  production  catches  up*  any  tariff  can  be  passed  entirely  on  to  the  ooiuimb'.' 
up  to  the  point  where  the  added  price  cuts  consumption  down.  In  oUier  word»,  i 
tariff  can  be  used  to  extort  a  full  monopoly  price  from  the  consumer  until  prodQ<ni': 
catches  up.  The  importer  will  sell  for  the  same  price  (net)  in  this  maiicet  rcsaniie* 
of  the  tariff,  until'  home  production  catches  up.  The  only  difference  will  he  tiu' 
American  consumers  will  not  take  as  much  if  the  tariff  passed  on  to  him  is  a  stiff  <(c* 

The  right  way  to  fiepire  is  not  the  fore^ing,  but  instead,  what  addition  to  pnf 
will  give  a  ^ood,  healtny  stimulus  to  the  industry.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  6  coo 
per  pound  is  about  all  that  is  wise.    I  don't  believe  it  well  to  snut  out  sUl  fom^ 
butter.    But  I  think  it  will  give  our  industry  a  chance  to  get  back  on  its  feet  in  pleok 
of  time. 

WHOLE  MILK. 

On  the  basis  of  physical  equivalents,  6  cents  per  pound  on  butter  equals  about  ^  t 
cents  per  gallon  on  milk.  Butter  has  to  be  manufactured,  on  the  one  hand,  bm  U« 
skim  milk  is  left  with  ij^e  producer.  These  may  be  assumed  to  offset  each  o\h^. 
Milk,  however,  is  more  expensive  to  transport  than  butter.  But  since  the  *0 
purpose  of  using  this  method  of  equivalents  is  to  keep  milk  from  being  shippo 
over  the  line  to  be  made  into  butter,  the  transportation  difference  is  not  ver>*  iiupf 
tant,  unless  one  goes  back  a  ways  from  the  line.  (It  costs  over  5  cents  more  to  ahi>i 
gallon  of  cream  from  Sherbrooke  to  Boston  than  it  would  its  butter  content. }  Tnlc- 
portation,  however,  may  be  considered  as  protection  in  this  case. 

The  svstem  of  computing  rates  on  physical  equivalents  is  not  valid.  Onlv  ▼ir<E 
the  tariff  is  actually  raising  the  price  of  our  butter  over  Canadian  butter  is  tWr  a 
incentive  to  carting  whole  milk  over  the  line  to  be  made  into  butter.  As  we  ki*^ 
seen,  only  temporarily  or  occasionally  will  there  be  this  price  difference.  Siti<> » 
is  so  transitory,  no  regular  business  will  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  it.  The  ao-ca.'  * 
''line  creameries"  started  in  1909  on  the  basis  of  uie  Payne- Aldrich  differential  s^^i 
learned  this  to  their  sorrow.  Besides,  it  would  be  cream  that  would  be  gathere^:  'i 
Canada  and  not  milk  anyway. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  keep  Canadian  milk  out  of  Boston  and  c<iJ 
New  England  markets.  Very  little  milk  is  so  imported  anyway,  but  since  the  S^ 
England  milk  producers  are  interested  in  academic  as  well  as  practical  qoesciio 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  it.  Whole-milk  prices  in  Boston  are  conaidcrAU 
above  butter-content  values.  The  system  of  arriving  at  prices  to  producers  df«Hi 
recognizes  this.  Nor  is  the  excess  of  milk  prices  over  butter-content  valuee  »  *t« 
thing.  It  varies  from  season  to  season,  from  contract  to  contract,  from  city  to  c" 
The  tariff  protection  needed  must  therefore  vary  with  these  differentikU  Tl 
higher  the  aifferential,  the  more  likely  milk  is  to  be  brought  in  from  Canada,  bcoia 
more  milk  will  be  worth  more  as  whole  milk  in  Boston  than  as  butter  in  Casio 
Transportation  rates  of  course  affect  this  problem.  They  have  doubled  since  '«: 
This  lowers  the  value  of  Canadian  butter  on  the  Canadian  side  (farther  from  its  Ta%r\M 
but  raises  prices  of  whole  milk  in  Boston.  Since  milk  is  24  times  as  heav}^*  as  b'jt'* 
made  from  its  butter  fat,  the  rise  in  rates  has  given  added  protection  to  the  >i' 
England  whole-milk  market.  Another  factor  in  the  problem  tnat  must  be  consdt^ 
is  competition  with  cream.  Most  of  the  cream  comes  from  a  distance  entailing  !•  -f 
cents  per  gallon  of  transportation  expense.  As  cream,  this  same  butter  £at  cas  v 
shipped  for  a  tenth  of  this  amount.  The  cream  rate  should  be  about  II  Xixnti  *? 
butter  rate,  less  about  5  cents  per  gallon.  The  new  milk  supply  shipped  vill  Us^ 
come  from  stations  in  the  United  States  now  shipping  cream.  The  whoJe-milk  r*.j 
can  safely  be  a  little  high  relative  to  cream,  because  it  is  more  bother  to  prr^r*: 
market  milk  than  market  cream. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  rate  was  2  cents  ( er  gallon.  Just  a  little  mitk  dribbM 
under  this  tariff.  A  2-cent  rate  for  milk  and  about  10  or  12  cents  on  creau  voriKi 
reasonable  equivalents  (2  and  17  cents  or  equivalent  technically).  Tiui  esMsttu 
bill  levies  2  cents  per  gallon.  Some  milk  seems  to  have  been  imported.  Tkisi,'  h  ^ 
ever,  may  be  temporary.  The  Fordney  bill  proposes  1  cent  per  gallon.  It  »i>  1- 
entirely  adequate  in  the  end.  One  cent  on  milk  and  5  cents  on  cream  would  be  ^i 
enough  to  equivalent. 
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CRXAM. 

Physical  equivalence,  assuming  40  per  cent  cream,  would  make  24.4  cents  per 
allon  as  equal  to  6  cents  per  pound  of  butter.  A  gallon  of  40  per  cent  cream  weighs 
.28  pounds.  It  contains  3.39  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  at  20  per  cent  overrun 
lakes  4.07  pounds  of  butter.    (4.07X6=24.4  cents.) 

There  is  more  purpose  to  the  method  of  phjrsical  equivalents  in  the  case  of  cream 
ban  of  whole  milk,  oecause  a  large  part  of  the  cream  comes  out  of  butter  territory  in 
anada:  also  the  buyers  have  to  buy  on  a  butter  basis.  However,  only  in  case  butter 
rices  are  hi^h^  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  as  during  the  present  temporjiry 
tortage,  will  there  be  a  tendency  for  cream  to  be  shipped  over  the  line  to  be  made 
ito  butter.  During  a  period  of  this  kind,  cream  wagons  might  haul  from  Canadian 
rrritory  to  advant^,  Dut  the  volume  of  business  represented  would  be  small. 
So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  shutting  Canadian  butter  out  of  our  eastern  markets 
iU  undoubtedly  lower  the  prices  in  some  areas  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a  small 
nouDt,  relative  to  prices  in  tne  United  States,  even  though  both  countries  are  on  an 
[port  basis.  New  York  is  the  most  economical  market  for  these  producers.  They 
%  nearer  to  it  than  is  Miimeeota.  Hence  the^  enjoy  the  advantage  of  location  with 
spect  to  it,  which  reflects  itself  in  higher  prices.  When  they  are  shut  out  of  this 
larket,  then  butter  must  go  into  export  over  a  more  expensive  haul.  English  prices 
m  cost  of  hauling  will  set  the  level  of  nricee.  New  York  prices  in  a  period  of  export 
«  flet  largely  by  export  to  the  West  indies,  Central  America,  and  South  America, 
though  most  of  the  time  enough  is  exported  to  Europe  to  keep  the  two  export  prices 
I  line.  The  New  York  price  thus  established  is  about  the  same  as  the  Canadian 
(port  price.  Now,  to  the  extent  that  any  Canadians  can  reach  New  York  cheaper 
iin  they  can  Canadian  export  prices,  they  will  be  injured  by  a  tariff  shutting  their 
itter  out  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  very  much. 
Lower  prices  for  butter  in  Canada  will  probably  mean  a  httle  less  production  and 
me  g:rain  uid  other  competing  crops. 

Part  of  this  same  analysis  apphes  to  the  advanta^  of  location  of  the  dairy  regions 
the  United  States  witn  respect  to  consimiing  sections  in  oiur  own  Southern  States 
id  to  Central  and  South  America.  The  Canadians  have  profited  from  this  indirectly, 
1  (hat  the  moving  of  our  butter  south  has  left  the  New  York  market  a  little  more  open 

The  forcing  is  merely  an  example  of  a  local  effect  of  a  tariff  which  may  result 

ren  thou^  both  countries  are  on  an  export  basis. 

To  shut  out  Canadian  butter  permanently,  therefore,  a  little  tariff  ia  needed  to 

refr'ume  this  local  advanti^e.    I  would  say  that  2  cents  is  more  than  adequate  in 

dinftry  times,  and  4  cents  in  emergencies. 

U  will  later  be  developed  that  about  6  cents  is  all  that  is  wise  for  a  general  emergency 

tiff-    If  desired,  the  2  cerrts  for  local  protection  can  be  added  to  the  6  cents  for 

Kr^Qcy  protection,  alUiough  it  is  my  judgment  that  that  is  unneceseary,  the  6 

tote  will  be  in  force  all  of  the  time  even  though  needed  only  in  emei^encies. 

A  further  statement  needs  to  be  made  as  to  tariff  and  grades  of  butter.    Although 

»  ^neial  level  of  butter  prices  may  be  no  higher  in  New  York  than  in  Europe,  it 

■y  happen  at  any  time  that  either  the  lower  or  the  higher  grades  are  selling  at  a 

VBUum  Uiere  over  other  markets.     This  may  encourage  imports  of  those  grades  for 

while. 

Aim.  as  to  local  effect,  local  creameries  make  all  kinds  of  butter.    For  a  time,  a 

UBbdian  creamery  just  over  the  line  may  find  it  profitable  to  pay  2  cents  tariff  and  sell 

I  tli6  United  States,  because  of  a  market  for  his  very  poor  or  very  ^ood  butter. 

But  the  total  effect  of  the  CanadiaiL  butter  that  comes  to  the  Umted  States  is  prac- 

rally  nothing  so  fur  as  price  is  concerned.    The  effect  is  not  as  much  as  one-tenth  of 

pnit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  amount  is  relatively  infinitesimal.    It  is  a  case 

tikiAg  a  cent  or  two  of  local  advantage  away  from  a  few  Canadian  dairymen  for  the 

ki  of  an  imagined  advantage  to  us. 

Bat  of  cottise  tariffs  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  effects  they  produce,  but  rather 

^y  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  foreign  goods. 

Hence  the  tariff  must  be  based  mainly  on  keeping  cream  out  at  other  times.    The 

it^titin  b  one  of  balancing  the  value  of  Canadian  cream  for  butter  purposes  in  Canada 

Kuo^t  what  it  will  cost  to  set  an  adequate  supply  of  cream  from  this  side  of  the  line, 

Hi  tins  is  not  a  question  oi  physical  equivalents,  but  of  higher  costs  balanced  against 

'Wer  consumption.    The  nearest  calculation  that  can  be  inade  is  on  the  basis  of  the 

ttra  cost  of  hauling  the  additional  United  States  cream  from  Western  New  York  and 

■alar  areas  over  the  average  cost  of  hauling  the  present  supply  obtained  in  the 

oited  States.    Some  of  the  additional  cream  will  be  produced  on  New  England 

nns  at  increased  costs,  but  these  costs  will  be  balanced  against  added  transportation 
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costs,  the  two  being  about  equivalent.  Hence  one  will  serve  as  a  measure  ol  tb? 
other.  The  distance  will  have  to  be  counted  from  New  England  to  the  new  «i*un  * 
of  supply.  Surely  10  or  12  cents  per  gallon  is  amply  adequate  for  this.  The  eouf- 
gency  rate  of  5  cents  has  not  for  the  time  being  stopped  importations.  But  butkf  i* 
at  a  premium  over  Canada  in  the  United  States  at  present.  Also  it  takes  time  to  f^ 
out  new  sources  of  cream  supply.  A  year  or  two  may  be  needed  for  the  main  buy-en 
to  make  the  shift,  but  it  will  surely  come.  I  am  not  sure  that  5  cents  might  not  prr>*  t 
adequate  after  a  year  or  two. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  involved  of  milk  being  shipped  into  the  United  StaDef  t> 
be  made  into  cheese.  It  is  merelv  a  question  of  foreigners  making  their  export  piodtrt 
up  as  cheese  instead  of  butter  if  there  is  a  deficit  of  dairy  products  in  the  United  Suri* 
and  i  f  import  rates  favor  cheese.  It  usually  takes  about  10  nounds  of  milk  to  maiki  * 
pound  of  Cheddar  cheese.  A  butter  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  of  butter  (25.2  cenU  y^ 
100  pounds  of  milk)  eauals  2^  cents  per  pound  on  cheese.  Transportation  coa?  r* 
higher.  The  Fordney  Dill  proposes  5  cents  per  pound.  The  1909  rate  was  6  cent?  f*s 
pound.  The  1913  tariff  of  20  per  cent  was  a  reduction  until  cheese  imports  rate  a 
value  to  30  cents  per  pound  and  over  in  1917-1920. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  reasonably  high  tariff  on  cheese.  It  will  not  permanently  raise  *^' 
price  of  cheddar  cheese,  since  cheese  prices  can  not  permanently  rise  above  butti- 

Erice,  eq[uivalents — ^the  two  are  in  close  competition  over  wide  areas,  and  DonrtlH 
utter  will  not  be  affected  at  all  bv  a  tariff.  Five  cents  means  no  more  protection  tbu 
2i  cents.  Most  of  our  imports  will  be  of  foreign  varieties,  which  are  eitner  more  vr  l«a 
luxuries,  or  are  consumed  by  our  foreign  population.  They  make  a  good  soumr  ^ 
revenue.  The  incidental  protection  anoraea  our  SwiasK^eese  industry  will  be  woitk 
while.    The  5-cent  rate  is  therefore  satisfactory. 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK. 

Under  normal  conditions  from  now  on,  there  will  need  to  be  little  protection  fvf 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  Our  exports  are  sure  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  n> 
ports.  Just  at  present,  however,  the  world  is  oversupplied  with  the  product,  ax^ 
there  is  a  good  aeal  of  dumping  going  on,  from  whidi  we  are  suffering  a  little.  T*i 
cpndensedindustry  is  highly  oiganized  in  Europe,  the  Nestle  Go.  bei^g  very  aggrfsm 
after  foreign  markets.  Only  when  prices  of  dairy  products  are  relatively  nigh  in  t>« 
United  States,  however,  is  there  likely  to  be  any  condensed  milk  imported.  Ta< 
tariff  is  therefore  largely  for  temporary  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  physical  equivalents,  the  duty  on  evaporated  milk  should  be  \%vt 
that  on  whole  milk  (6  cents  per  pound— one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  whole  milki, 
or  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  sweetened  condensed  milk,  two  and  one«half  timij 
that  of  whole  milk,  or  five-eighths  cents  per  pound.  To  uob  rate  shouid  be  aiM 
a  little  protection  on  the  conversion  costs  of  manufactuieie.  The  Foidney  tales  m 
1  and  li  cents  per  pound.    They  are  satisfactorv. 

The  Fordney  rates  on  milk  powders  are  based  on  equivalents  and  in  proportion  %i 
those  on  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

A  further  statement  is  necessary  here.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  f«sp«ct  U 
butter  that  effects  of  location  will  cause  a  tariff  to  lower  the  price  of  batter  in  territ'*n 
close  to  the  United  States  boundary  by  1  cent  per  pound,  perhaps  2  cents»  at  ohm* 
This  will  require  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  gallon,  or  pernaps  8  cents,  minus  a  small  exui 
transportation  charge  for  cream  over  butter. 

It  IS  also  true  that  when  butter  prices  are  relatively  high  in  the  United  Staw* 
because  of  temporary  shortages  here,  that  cream  can  be  profitably  shipped  Ira 
Canada  to  the  United  States  in  place  of  butter  unless  the  duty  on  cieam  is  equal :  • 
butterfat  equivalent.  For  this  reason  cream  seems  to  be  coming  into  the  rnic^l 
States  now  in  spite  of  an  emergency  tariff  of  5  cents  per  gallon.  If  it  were  feaaUr  t 
ask  for  a  tariff  at  this  time  on  cream  at  a  rate  of  24.4  cents  per  gallon,  it  woold  rb^'i 
this  importation.  But  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  ask  for  25  cents  when  the  nuist  thai 
has  ever  been  levied  is  6  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  entrance  of  Canadian  cream  m«arj 
a  serious  loss  to  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States  there  would  be  some  pnrpoi*  .i 
it.  If  Canadian  cream  starts  to  lower  the  price  of  cream  in  Philadelphia,  then  m-r 
cream  will  be  made  into  butter,  and  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  high  hutter  pn*  ■ 
prevailing.  Cream  prices  are  always  closely  in  line  with  butter  prices.  The  dkir^ 
men's  organizations  are  mostly  able  to  shift  from  cream  to  butter  and  back  vm 
quickly.  Here  the  damage  to  the  dairymen  is  not  very  great  after  all — it  is  t(.%r  i)^ 
most  part  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  damage.  On  the  other  hand»  25  cents  a  futlliU  •» 
cream  will  cause  a  lot  of  opposition  from  all  sources  and  will  seriously  prejudice  xU 
whole  dairy  pro^iram.  The  dairy  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  can  a  i 
afford  to  taxe  this  chance  for  th^  sake  of  the  dairymen  of  the  North  Atlantic  Stai<* 
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Table  I. — Bu'ier,  produeUony  imports^  and  exports,  1910  to  IBBl,  in  pounds. 


Factory 
Year.            1    produo- 
tion.i 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year.» 

Reexports, 
fisoetl 
year.« 

Net 
imports. 

Exports, 
fiscal 
year.i 

Excess  of 
exports. 

Excess  Of 
imports. 

0 

627,145,865 

1,360,245 
1,007,826 
1,025,668 
1,162,253 
7,842,022 

10,194 
9,135 

40,151 
3,432 

51,935 

1,350,051 

998,691 

985,517 

1,158,821 

7.790,087 

3,140,545 
4,877,797 
6,092,235 
3,585,600 
3,693,597 

1,790,494 
3,879,106 
5,106,718 
2,426,779 

1 

2 

1 

1 

786,003,489 

4,096,490 

Average,  1910- 
1914... 

2,479,603 

22,969 

2,456,633 

4,277,956 

1,821,323 

3,828,227 

712,998 

523,573 

1,805,925 

4,131,469 

20,770,959 

148,696 

21,265 

2,610 

218 

3,476 

101,697 

3,679,531 

691,733 

520,963 

1,805,707 

4,127,993 

20,669,262 

9,850,704 
13,487,481 
26,835,092 
17,735,966 
33,739,960 
27,155,834 

6,171,173 
12.795.748 

1, , , ,  ,  , 

760,030,573 
743,835.068 
798,799,514 

26,314,129 

15,930,259 

29,611,967 

6,486,572 

Avtna^,  1915- 
1920 

5,295.525 

• 

46,327 

5,249,198 

21,467,506 

16,218,308 

3thain920(cal- 

14,543,686 

11,443,167 

34,343,653 

33,884 

191,748 

84,336 

959,115 

1,038,507 

5,194 

2,250 

14,459,350 

10,474,052 

33,305,146 

28,690 

189,498 

14,052,379 

5,293,899 

7,829,255 

696,232 

531,078 

498,029 

«thaU1921(cal- 

5,180,253 

Ral  j«ar  1921 1. . . 

'"'*667,"542' 
341,580 

25,475,891 

*,1«1« 

1 

Tkritrinibrmation  Surrey,  Dairy  Products,  pp.  24-41. 
Monthly  Summary,  Department  of  Commerce. 


Table  II. — Ckeue,  production,  imports,  and  exports,  1910  to  1921,  in  pounds. 


Year. 

Factory 
produc- 
tion.! 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year.i 

Reexports, 
fiso&I 
year.* 

Net 

imports. 

Exports, 
fiscal 
year.i 

Excess  Of 
exports. 

Excess  of 
imports. 

10 

320,532,181 

40,817,524 
45.568,797 
46,542,007 
49,387,944 
63,784,313 

138,754 
106,178 
104,980 
101,914 
152,244 

40,678,770 
45,462,619 
46,437,027 
49,286,030 
63,632,069 

2,846,709 
10,366,605 
6,337,559 
2,599,058 
2,427,577 

37,832.061 

11 

35.096.014 

tt 

40.099.468 

12 

46,686.972 

14 ; 

370,278,509 

61,204,492 

Avera^B,  1910- 
WW..... 

49,220.117 

120,814 

49,099,303 

4,915,502 

44,183,801 

«... 

50,138,520 
30,087,999 
14,481,514 
9,839,305 
2,442,306 
17,913,682 

294,976 
267,201 
169,976 
122,187 
30,825 
3,064,316 

49,843,544 

29,820,798 

14,311,538 

9.717.118 

55,362,917 
44,394,301 
66,050,013 
44.3(13.076 

5,519,373 
14,573,503 
51,738,475 
34,585,958 
16,380,072 

4,528,792 

i»....; 

333;593,'84i' 
394,845,038 
378,939,610 
430,853,213 

0 

It 

If 

2,411,481  1  i8;79i;553 
14,849,366  |  19,378,158 

» 

Avtrage,  191S- 
1930 

20.817.221 

658.247 

1 

20,158,974     41,380,003 

21,221,029 

M  U(  1920  (cal- 

""*"*»••*         -  .,  _-. 

8,028,438 

8,619,391 
16.584.678 

2,752,550 

86,003 

215,428 

11,356 

5,491 

5,275,888 
8,533,388 

12,749,922 
7.283.996 

7,474,034 

ta  bif  in  (sal^ 
■diryur)* 

1,249,392 

^v«iri«n*...       

16,369,250     10,825,603 
1,680,504  ,        856.313 
1.248.014       2.2D0.800 

5,543,647 

i^,iai« 

1,601,860 
1,253,506 

824,191 

^Amt..., 

952,786 

: 

1 

Ttfiff  lafomation  Surreys,  pp.  48-75. 
HciuMy  Suinmary,  Department  of  Commeroe. 
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Table  III. — Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  productioriy  impori$,  and  exporu, 

pounds.^ 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Average  1910-1914. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Avenge  1915-1920. 


First  half  1920  (calendar 

year)  ♦ 

First  half  1921  (calendar 


Fbcal  year  1921 «. 

June,  1921* 

July,  1921  < 


Domestic 
production.' 


874,410,504 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption, 
fiscal  year.* 


506^143 

090^308 

008,176 

1,778^043 

14^950,973 


3,731,127 


992,964,000 
1,333,786»000 
1,675^934,000 
2,030,957,000 


33,613,389 
18^173,426 
18,356,416 
29,926,931 
20,007,704 
18,303,268 


23,063,522 


Reex- 
ports. 


(•) 

<*} 
(*) 


(•) 


Exports, 
fiscal  year.* 


13,311,318 
12,180,445 
20,642,738 
16,525^918 
16,200,062 


15,773,900 


(») 


(») 


37,235,627 
150,577,620 
259,141,231 
528,750,233 
728,740^509 
701,533,270 


Net  exports.! 


12,713,184 
11,550,137 
10,944,163 
14,747,875 
1,298,109 


12,042,773 


3,622,236 
141,404,194 
240,784,815 
406, 833;  302 
706,732,805 
683,230,002 


402,497,951       379,434,395  .      ^ 


5,461,907 

7,061,877  ' 
16,584,495 
364,681  I 
623,398  I 


279,782,350 

131,372,574 

262,668,206 

21,700,229 

17,337,648 


967, 932;  222  ..     ^ 


124,00^688 

242,396,67^ 

21,345,548 

16,714,250 


] 


1  Imports,  preserved  or  condensed  or  sterilised.   Exports,  condensed  or  evaporated. 
«  Tariff  surveys,  pp.  77-94. 

•  Expressed  in  value  only  prior  to  1919. 

*  Monthly  summary. 

Table  IV. — MUk  imports  and  exports,  1910  to  19tl. 


1 

Value  of  milk 

and  cream      Viiai 
exports,  fiscal  p«^^ 
year.^  •. 


Year. 


1910.... 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Average  1910-1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average  1915-1920 

First  half  1920  (calendar  year) 

First  half  1921  (calendar  year) 

Fiscal  year  1921 

June,  1921 

July,  1921 

» Tariff  surveys,  p.  19. 

s  Including  cream. 

*  Not  given  separately;  see  cream  imports. 


Fresh  milk 

imports  for 

consumption, 

fbcalyear.i 


GoUon*. 

140,492 

213,505 

46,823 

45,935 

607,848 


210,930 


1,263,049 
891,981 
1,791,546 
1,933,380 
1,793,840 
2,832,318 


1344,913 
474,055 
333,217 


343,  SBS 
524,435 
253,629 
227,012 
613,62s 
1,766,235 


1,751,111 


021,423 


1,007,705  , 

778,644 

2,291,506  , 

[^  . 


215^513 

274,533 

440,616 

39,254 

18^565 
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Tablb  V. — Crann  impartt  and  apoTlt,  I9l0toi9tt. 


YMr. 

K 

milk  snd 

Y«»r. 

i;t73;u3 

1,168; 822 

S33,2IT 

Average,  1915-1B20.. 
First  hall  1920  (calendar 
FxraThiai  1921  (i^ufldar 

1,113,106 

821,423 

■  7.-s.on8 

•545.489 

Av«r«e.l«0-lllH.. 

l.4(l,fiOJ 

313, 5M 

as 

227,04! 

440.619 

tsrilt  Siirvinre,  n.  IS. 
Vaathlv  SuuunaT?. 
Tbe»  ui  iDlIk  KDd  cream  Qgurcs  combuied. 

iBiK  VI. — Baiance  of  importf  ami  rxjtorU  of  dtmy  producls,  . 
poundg  of  mill  ivilh  3.5  per  cent  huVer  Jai 


rirvi  i  monthi  It 
hp\  t  maulhs  19 


1910-1921,  n-freueil  in 


Butl«r 

ll«V4.i). 

«!».*(  1 

1   p'SI'nd^). 

Toia,, 

32 

75g,8« 

isi' '9, 478.  US 

'»'> 31,Ul,ffi7 

*'■ iS7,loa,87l 

"" I&M8,«8 


Butter.       CbeC'S. 
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TAMFF  HEARINGS. 

ComparUon  of  hvUer  prices  with  beefy  hog,  com  and  wheat  pncu,  a2p. 
with  weighted  average  price  of  SI  farm  products.^ 


31  prod- 
ucts. 

Butter. 

Beef 
cattle. 

Hogs. 

Com. 

WbML 

IQX^-June 

217 
220 
227 
217 
214 
223 
223 
229 
231 
230 
237 
244 
246 
242 
225 
207 
191 
168 
143 
133 
128 
122 
113 
107 
106 

209 
206 
207 
205 
201 
210 
214 
216 
212 
216 
221 
233 
228 
225 
223 
215 
211 
203 
195 
173 
165 
163 
150 
156 
125 
127 

188 
187 
193 
177 
170 
173 
175 
178 
176 
172 
167 
163 
171 
168 
160 
163 
153 
143 
120 
125 
118 
i     120 
111 
109 
104 

210 
265 
264 
211 
188 
102 
183 
100 
191 
183 
181 
186 
184 
188 
186 
187 
184 
167 
128 
124 
121 
123 
105 
105 
101 

253 
255 

sn 
aao 

2Z7 
216 
2» 
9(1 

af7 
ais 

2S5 
2B2 
274 
988 

3S2 
219 
179 
141 
110 
115 
105 
107 
101 
02 

oa 

00 

July 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

1920 — Jamiary 

February 

March 

April 

May...., 

June 

July 

V 

August 

^^1 

September 

3 

October 

JH 

November 

g| 

1921 — January 

^ 

0 

March 

s 

April 

^M 

May 

June 

•M 

July 

4 

J 

^  The  Indices  are  percentages  of  the  average  prices  of  the  same  months  for  the  ycAn  1001^1014. 
Table  VIII. — Number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States,  by  geographic  divisioni} 


United  States 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic... 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 


1919 

(1  year 

and  over), 

Junel. 

1 
1909 
(15|  months  ; 
and  over), 
Apr.  15. 

23,729,421 

20,625,432 

1,015,639 
2,916,408 
6,066,566 
5,490,608 

841,696 
2,507,652 
4,829,527 
5,327,606 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Centra] 

Mountain 

Padflc 


1919 
(lyaar     (iSk 
and  av«r),  ■  and 
Junel.     j    Apr.Uj 


2,  OKI,  267 
2,031,077 
2;  318, 343 
754,447 
1,120,096 


I 


i,sift.: 


1  The  only  comparable  figures  obtainable  are  on  the  baslB  indicated. 

BXJTTEB. 

[Paragraph  700.] 

STATEMENT  OF  O.  H.  CAMBUBN,  DIBBCTOB  OF 
DAIBYINO    AND    ANIMAL   HtJSBANBBY, 
PABTMENT  OF  AQBICULTUBE. 


BIVISIONCi 


! 


Senator  Watson.  Give  your  name,  olease. 

Mr.  Camburn.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  O.  M.  Cambum,  director  of 
division  of  dairying  and  animal  husbandry  of  the  Ma8sachu5vi 
Department  of  A^culture,   appearing  as^  secretary  of   the  X( 
England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  with  relation  to  the  Fordney 
bill,  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  709,  on  butter. 

This  committee  is  opposed  to  the  rate  given  on  butter  of  8  centft 
in  the  first  place,  because  the  relative  costs  of  |>roduction  between  tM 
United  States  and  competitive  forei^  countries  show  thai  a  highd 
duty  is  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  producers* 
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In  the  second  place,  the  increased  price  level  on  butter  requires 
Ugher  rate  to  give  the  same  ad  valorem  protection  as  obtained 
der  former  tariffs. 
3ompariiig  Canadian  costs  of  production  and  New  England  costs 

proauction 

jenator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  butter  wholly  ? 
Iff.  Cambubn.  Costs  of  production  as  applied  to  milk,  stated  in 
ms  of  butter.     We  find  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  favor 
Quebec.    That  is,  it  costs  55  cents  per  pound  to  produce  butter 
^ew  England,  and  it  costs  45  cents  per  pound  to  produce  butter 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Jenator  Watson.  Wherein  lies  the  difference  ? 
ir,  Cambubn.  The  difference  lies  primarily  in  labor  costs.    We 
re  used  what  is  known  as  the  Warren  formula.    The  Warren 
Biula  is  a  formula  developed  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Warren,  of  Cornell 
iversity,  which  was  used  oy  the  New  York  Federal  Milk  Com- 
mon when  thev  were  servmg  during  the  war  period. 
Vhen  we  take  the  Canada  figures  together  with  the  Warren  formula 
I  apply  the  prices  as  relating  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
^  tor  New  England  generafly,  we  find  that  the  difference  in  the 
t  of  production  is  $2.93  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  in  the  New 
S^ana  States  and  S2.45  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  in  the  Province 
Quebec.    That  100  pounds  of  milk  is  3.7  per  cent  milk,  which 
ud  be,  stated  in  terms  of  butter,  4.4.     That  is,  4.4  pounds  of 
ter  would  equal  55  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Quebec  costs  of  $2.45 
lid  be  the  equivalent  of  45  cents  a  pound  on  butter, 
ome  would  probably  say,  and  justly,  that  we  should  consider 
asportation  rates  on  that  and  deduct  those.    So  we  find  that  in 
zone  281  to  300  miles,  which  would  be  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

transportation  cost  on  account  of  the  butter  is  0.0067  cent, 
!  for  the  New  England  States,  in  the  201  to  220  mile  zone,  it  is 
>54,  or  a  difference  of  0.03  of  1  cent  per  pound.  So  when  you 
tract  45  cents,  the  cost  of  producing  butter  in  Quebec,  from  the 
%Qts,  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  New  England,  we  have  10  cents 
pound  reduced  by  0.03  cent;  that  would  be  9.97,  which  is  prac- 
Ay  10  cents  a  pound. 

Iierefore  we  feel  that,  due  to  these  comparative  costs,  the  butter 
f^t&  of  New  England  are  entitled  to  protection  to  the  amount 
0  cents  per  pound  on  butter. 

t'nator  McLean.  About  how  would  that  affect  the  retail  price  of 
ter? 

Ir.  Cakbubn.  I  am  not  incUned  to  feel  that  it  would  affect  the 
ul  price  of  butter. 

mator  Watson.  You  produce  the  butter  itself,  do  you  ? 
fr.  Caicbubn.  I  was  spealdng  in  terms  of  butter,  as  that  is  the 
b  on  which  we  are  conaucting  our  argument  from  a  butter  stand- 
nt.    Later  another  party  win  present  the  equalization  which  we 

is  desirable  for  milk  and  cream.     We  are  taking  butter  as  the 
is  on  which  to  establish  and  make  an  equalization, 
ienator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  of  butter  ? 
b,  Cambubn.  Yes,  sir.    The  relative  costs  between  the  United 
tes  and  Denmark  will  be  pointed  out  by  another  party,  but  the 
lerican  consul  in  charge  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  m  a  statement 
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concerning  the  various  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  proauosc 
butter — ^feed,  labor,  and  overhead  costs — ^when  compared  with  Nei 
England  costs,  showed  that  it  cost  35  per  cent  more  to  produce  buttfl 
in  New  England  than  it  does  in  Denmark.  I  am  speaking  of  tiu 
because  a  considerable  amount  of  Danish  butter  has  been  coming  inti 
this  country. 

Another  reason  why  we  feel  jastified  in  asking  for  10  cenL*  •• 
butter  is  on  account  of  the  increased  price  level.  In  1897,  vb-i 
the  market  price  of  butter  was  about  20  cents  per  pound,  a  6-<€a 
duty  was  put  upon  it.  At  the  present  time,  the  pnces  ranging  S: 
tween  40  and  50  cents,  we  feel  that  a  10-cent  duty  is  not  exce&n 
in  order  to  maintain-tho  relative  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  cost  of  producing  butter  w 
compare  with  the  cost  of  proviucing  it  in  1913,  the  year  before  ti 
war? 

Mr.  CAMBrRN.  I  have  no  data  concerning  that  matter  at  *l 
present  time,  iSenator.  You  mean  the  comparative  costs  in  Canad 
Denmark,  etc.  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Camburn.  No:  I  have  nothmg  on  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  price  of  butter  now  compi 
with  the  price  of  butter  before  the  war,  in  1913  and  1914? 

Mr.  Camburn.  That  would  be  shown  in  this  Exhibit  C,  vhi 
will  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  exhibit  to  be  presented  as  a  pait 
this  brief  presented  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  distance  from  Boston  to  the  cc] 
of  the  Canadian  area  from  which  this  product  conies?     I  sh* 
like  to  get  the  difference  in  the  freight  paid  by  the  p^eople  in  R 
and  the  Canadian  people. 

Mr.  Camburn.  The  zone  would  be  the  281  to  300  miles  zt^ 
between  281  and  300  miles  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  whik  i 
center  of  the  source  for  the  New  England  States  would  be  an>ii 
the  200-niilo  zone.  That  is,  for  the  year  1920.  As  Mr.  I^ach  ! 
stated,  the  source  has  been  moving  northward.  In  1910  it  was  n 
to  the  city  of  Boston.     In  1900,  oi  course,  it  was  still  more  clo?^ 

Senator  McLean.  I  should  judge  from  this  chart  that  the  pric«? 
butter  went  down  to  about  33  cents  a  poimd  early  this  season  i 
that  since  then  it  has  risen  to  something  Uke  47  or  48  cents  a  pou: 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Camburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  year  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes.  So  that  the  price  is  higher  now  th— 
was  several  months  ago.  Perhaps  that  is  due  to  the  seasonal  c(^ 
producmgit? 

Mr.  Camburn.  I  was  speaking  of  a  ran^e  from  40  to  50  cenu 

Eound  in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  10-cent  ral<? 
utter  in  order  to  maintain  the  relationship  between  the  pnc^ 
butter  and  the  duty,  in  order  to  have  an  ad  valorem  protect 
similar  to  that  given  in  1897. 

Senator  Jones.  The  wholesale  price  of  butter  in  Boston  for  thr  I 
week  in  October  was  47  cents. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  section  of  Massachusetts  thai  f 
duces  butter  ? 
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iir.  Cambubn.  I  am  speaking  for  New  England  as  a  whole. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  very  much  produced  in  Massachusetts  ? 
\lix.  Cambubn.  Not  a  great  deal. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  is  very  much  scattered  ? 

At.  Cambubn.  It  would  be  something  like  three  million  pounds  per 
ir  for  Massachusetts  as  a  whole. 
Jenator  Walsh.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  ? 
At.  Cambubn.  In  a  general  way,  in  the  western  half  of  the  State. 
Jenator  Walsh.  Is  there  much  produced  in  New  Hampshire  ? 
^.  Cambubn.  Not  as  much,  Senator,  as  there  was  20  years  ago. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  about  Maine  ? 

^Ir.  Cambubn.  Especially  is  that  true  of  New  Hampshire  and 
rmont,  since  those  territories  were  originally  cheese-factory  terri- 
ies.  Then,  in  time,  they  swung  over  to  creameries.  Those 
ameries  became  shippers  of  cream.  Then,  in  time,  after  shipping 
am,  they  swung  to  the  shipping  of  fluid  milk.  So  that  in  New 
mpshire,  where  they  formerly  were  making  certain  quantities  of 
tter,  we  find  little  dairy  farming  but  large  quantities  of  milk  being 
duced.  You  mi^ht  say  it  is  moving  northward.  In  our  exhibits 
ihown  the  range  m  1910. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  range  of  butter  moving  northward,  too? 
At.  Cambubn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  much  butter  produced  in  Maine  ? 
Av.  Cambubn.  That  is  shown  in  our  Exhibit  G,  page  4,  for  1920 
i  1919  per  month  by  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  is  produced  altogether  in  New  England, 
4  what  proportion  is  it  to  the  consumption  ? 
At.  Cambubn.  Fifteen  and  three-quarters  millions  in   1919  and 
[enteen  and  two-thirds  millions  in  1920. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Cambubn.  We  have  no  direct  showing  on  consumption.     I 
uld  not  want  to  hazard  a  guess  on  it.  Senator.     Our  production 
relatively  small  as  compared  with  consumption. 
Senator  Walsh,  Less  tnan  10  per  cent? 
Mr.  Cambubn.  Around  that  figure,  I  think. 
Senator  Jones.  I  have  the  statistics  here  for  a  few  years. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  have  them  at  this  point.  Senator. 
Senator  Jones.  In  1919  the  domestic  production  of  butter  was 
>56,78.5,222  pounds. 

i>enator  Sutherland.  For  the  entire  country? 
Collator  Jones;  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  production  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Domestic  production.  The  imports  for  con- 
niption were  3,020,399  pounds.  The  exports  were  33,739,960 
'Unds. 

For  1920   the    domestic   production  was    1,600,000,000   pounds; 
|ort9,  19,857,507  pounds.     Exports  were  27,155,834  pounds. 
for  1921,  to  OctoDer  1 — I  have  not  the  domestic  proauction — the 
'ports  amounted  to  12,172,730  pounds. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  substantial  reduction. 
Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  substantial  reduction;  and  the  exports 
t  the  same  period  were  6,636,749  pounds. 
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Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  reduction  also  ? 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  also  a  reduction.  The  import  value  <»' 
the  butter  was  42^  cents  per  pound.  The  export  value  was  40  centj 
per  pound  for  1921  to  October  1. 

I  nave  here  also  in  this  table  fibres  showing  the  substitutes,  ok- 
margarine,  the  quantity  produced  and  exported  and  the  value  of  thi 
export  and  its  value  per  pound. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Butter  production  J  showing  imports  and  exports. 


Year. 


1919 

1920 

1921  (to  Oct.  1) 


Domestic  pro- 
duction. 


Po«nd«. 
1,.'>56,785,222 
1,600,000,000 


Imports  for 
consumption. 


POttll^. 

3.020,399 
19,857,507 
12,172,730 


«p«nv 


i 


Imports  1921,  value  $5,158,095— 42^  cents  per  pound. 
Exports  1921,  value  12,679,807—40  cents  per  pound. 


SuhstUyleSy  oleomargarine — production  ajid  exports. 


Year. 

Produced. 

Exported. 

Value  of 
exports. 

VttelJ 

1918 

Pounda 
326,528,839 
350,216.565 
391,279,512 

Pound*. 

<)*aj 

1919 

20,952,000 

18,570,000 

2,642,036 

$6,179,000 

6,O«7,000 

M3,50S 

1 

1920 

1 

1921  (to  Oct.  1) 

Wholesale  price  of  butter  for  week  ending  October  29,  1921 

CREAMERY,  02  SCORE. 
[Cents  per  pound.) 


New 
York. 

474 
47j 

48 
484 
48| 
48i 

Chicago. 

PhUa- 
ddphia. 

Boston. 

San 
Francisco. 

464 
46} 
464 
46} 
46^ 
46i 

Danish. 

Monday 

45 
46 
46 
46 

47 

48 

48i 

49 

49 

49 

si 

47 
47 
47 

46 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

to 

Saturday 

4Si 

razjijj 


Senator  Walsh.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  of  the  butter  r«i 
from  Canada  and  how  much  from  Denmark  and  other  countncs'j 

Senator  Jones.  Unquestionably  the  statistics  of  the  Treasuir  Oi 
partment  will  show  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  ought  to  have  in  the  record  the  princip 
countries  from  which  we  import  our  butter  and  the  quantities. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  the  market  in  Boston  get  butter  cbr«M 
from  Canada  than  from  northern  New  York  and  from  Wisconsin  «i 
other  dairy  States  in  the  Middle  West  ? 

Senator  Watson.  This  gives  it  for  1917. 
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Senator  Jones.  It  gives  it  up  until  1919.  In  1919  there  were 
oported  from  Canada  4,095,403  pounds,  valued  at  $1,843,511;  from 
*emnark,  21,136  pounds,  valued  at  $18,087;  from  ihe  United  Kin^- 
om,  1,323  pounds,  valued  at  $1,261. 
Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  about  $1  a  pound. 
Senator  Jones.  Yes.  From  Australia,  3,265  pounds,  valued  at 
1,756. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  connec- 
on  with  the  valuation  of  the  butter  from  the  United  Ejngdom. 
Senator  Jones.  From  all  other  countries  there  were  imported  9,342 
)unds,  at  a  value  of  $4,517,  giving  a  grand  total  of  importations  of 
131,469  pounds,  valued  at  $1,869,132. 

In  1920  the  total  importations  were  20,770,959  pounds,  valued  at 
0,916,770. 

Senator  Walsh.  About  50  cents  a  poimd. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;'  a  little  over  that.  So  out  of  a  total  domestic 
txluction  of  1,600,000,000  pounds  the  importations  amount  to  only 
f.000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Camburn.  My  recollection  is,  although  I  would  not  like  to  go 
I  that  recollection,  that  the  Danish  production  represents  about 
I  per  cent  of  the  importJation;  but  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
erce  reports  would  snow. 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  of  a  high  quality? 

Mr.  Cambubn.  The  very  high^t  quaUty.  The  keenest  compe- 
tini)  that  we  have  comes  from  Denmark.  But  that,  I  understand, 
ill  be  taken  care  of  by  another  party,  coming  either  to-morrow  or 
«t  week,  a  party  who  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
Jirket  and  is  nandling  the  Danish'  butter  importation  question. 
Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Boston  butter  market  ? 
Mr.  Camburn.  Some." 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  does  the  butter  sold  in  the  Boston  market 
>me  from — chieflv  from  Canada  or  the  Middle  West  ? 
Mr.  Camburn.  I  have  nothing  here  in  regard  to  the  quantities  that 
t"  coming  into  the  Boston  market.     I  have  no  statistics  on  that. 
Senator  VValsh.  I  was  wondering  whether  they  got  Canadian 
itter  cheaper  than  Middle  Western  butter  or  New  York  butter. 
Mr.  Camburn.  Some  9,000,000  pounds  came  from  Canada,  but 
bat  comes  from  the  other  States  1  do  not  know. 
Senator  Walsh.  Into  Boston  ? 
Mr.  CambuHn.  No;  I  mean  into  the  country. 
Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  put  into  the 
icord  at  this  point  our  butter  importations,  beginning  in  1910.    In 
»e  vear  1910   there  were   1,360,245  pounds;  in   1911,    1,782,600 
Minds;   1912,    1,925,668   pounds;    1913,    1,162,253   pounds;    1914, 
£42,022  pounds. 

That  was  the  first  year  of  the  European  War. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  3,828,227  pounds;  1916,  712,998 
^unds;  1917,  523,573  pounds;  1918,  1,805,925. 
Mr.  Camburn.  In  part  29  of  the  hearings  which  were  held  before 
^  committee  one  of  the  cream  dealers  was  pointing  out  the  fact 
utt  he  was  unable  to  secure  some  50  jugs  of  40  per  cent  cream, 
ifty  jugs  of  40  per  cent  cream  weighing  82  pounds  to  the  jug  does 
ot  sound  like  very  much.  However,  he  was  rather  disappomted, 
appears  from  his  testimony,  in  not  being  able  to  locate  that  in 
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three  or  four  days'  time;  writing  out  to  several  of  the  creameries  o?er 
New  England  and  not  being  able  to  locate  it. 

When  you  introduce  50  cans  of  82  pounds  each,  it  would  be  4J0O 

f rounds  of  cream.  Forty  per  cent  w:ould  be  1,640  pounds  of  butur 
at.  To  secure  that  amount  of  butter  fat  would  require  some  41,00('' 
pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk.  To  produce  that  41,000  pounds  wc^ui! 
require  some  2,050  cows,  if  they  were  to  produce  on  an  average  of 
20  poimds  a  day.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  nigh  production.  So  tiui^ 
the  1,640  poimds  of  butter  fat,  when  made  into  butter,  would  reprt- 
sent  almost  a  ton  of  butter — 1,968  poimds  of  butter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  milk  dealer  can  not  go  into  the  counin 
and  expect  to  find  m  two  days'  time  the  production  of  2,000  coir^ 
or  enough  butter  fat  to  be  the  equivalent  of  1  ton  of  butter,  i 
creamery  which  would  have  that  amount  of  cream  available  wouH 
be  in  rather  a  serious  condition.  However,  if  they  had  anticipaui 
the  need  for  that  cream  it  could  have  been  securea  as  was  shown  h-. 
the  replies  of  various  creameries.  The  Robinson  creamery,  at  £xe>: 
N.  H.,  stated  on  May  28  that  nearly  all  might  be  taken  as  swt*^ 
cream,  that  they  could  use  it  as  sweet  cream.  They  were  receiniu 
6,000  pounds  of  cream  monthly. 

The  Clover  Ridge  creamery  of  Millville,  N.  H.,  stated  on  May  J 
that  if  there  were  a  demand  for  it  "  We  would  put  in  a  pasteurixi 
and  sell  sweet  cream  entirely.  At  present  our  cream  is  all  mad- 
into  butter,"  desiring  to  sell  sweet  cream  if  there  were  a  market  then 

The  United  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  at  Morrisville,  V^, 
stated  that  they  were  shipping  60  per  cent  of  their  creana  as  swi* 
cream  in  1920,  and  in  1921  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  is  in  answer  to  the  claim  made  by  ^^ 
persons  who  appeared  from  the  wholesale  market  in  Boston  to  Ui 
effect  that  they  could  get  sufficient  cream  from  the  near-by  marktt 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  that-  there  were  parts  of  the  v«J 
particularly  in  the  summer  season,  when  they  were  lorced  and  obli^f 
to  go  to  Canada  because  the  supply  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cambubn.  They  were  surprised  at  the  fact  that  they  could  »y 
write  out  to  these  creameries  and  secure  from  them  an  answer  fau^ 
able  to  the  shipping  of  50  jugs  of  cream  the  next  day.  Had  tba 
anticipated  that  they  wanted  that  cream  in  July  or  Au^st  and  b 
arranged  with  those  creameries  previously,  that  supply  is  there,  ^ 
the  patrons  need  to  be  notified  or  at  least  be  acquamted  along  in  d 
previous  winter  with  the  fact  that  the  cream  can  be  sold  as  swn 
cream,  so  that  they  can  put  up  ice  in  order  to  take  care  of  it  ki 
handle  it  satisfactorily  so  that  it  can  be  sold  as  sweet  cream. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  contend  that  there  is  sufficient  sweet  cre« 
produced  to  take  care  of  the  demand  of  the  Boston  market  if  pi\»p 
notice  is  given  to  the  producers  so  that  they  can  store  the  pn»j> 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Cambubn.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  cream  produced  wti2 
could  be  taken  care  of  as  sweet  cream,  provided  they  Imew  in  advA» 
and  put  up  a  supply  of  ice ;  yes. 

Senator  Watson.  I  notice  that  you  are  set  down  here  as  d 
director  of  the  division  of  dairying  of  the  Massachusetts 
of  Agriculture.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Camburn.  Yes. 
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Senator  Watson.  In  the  last  10  years  has  dairying  increased  or 
ecreased  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Camburn.  It  has  decreased.  The  cow  population  in  Massa- 
lusetts  back  a  good  many  years  ago  was  about  200,000.  Last  year 
was  about  153,000. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  it  has  decreased  because  of  Ca- 
idian  competition  ? 

Mr.  Camburn.  That  might  be  true,  more  especially  recently.  As 
e  look  at  the  conditions  in  1900  and  the  sources  from  whicn  milk 
ime,  we  find  that  Massachusetts  was  supplying  a  goodly  share  of 
lat  consumed  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
urce  continues  northward,  so  that  Massachusetts  does  feel  the 
impctition  of  Canada  in  the  milk  coming  to  the  Boston  market. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  any  other  reason  operating  to  produce  that 
me  result  t 

Mr.  Cambubn.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  abandonment  of 
ontry  life  for  the  industrial  city  life  is  largely  or  in  part  responsible 
r  the  depreciation  in  the  number  of  cows  and  dairy  farms  f 
Mr.  Cambubn.  That  might  possibly  be  true  in  some  localities. 
)me  of  the  men  this  morning  were  pointing  out  the  great  draw 
Inch  the  city  had  for  the  farm  boy. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  also^  that  ihe  health  laws  and 
e  rigid  Quarantine  laws  and  laws  requiring  strict  inspection  have 
A  a  tenaency  to  cause  a  lessening  of  farm  products  ? 
Mr.  Camburn.  It  is  desirable  to  have  good  inspection  in  order  to 
ke  care  of  the  consumer. 

Senator  Wai^h.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it;  I  am  speaking  of 
a  results. 

Mr.  Camburn.  When  the  milk  supply  comes  from  a  foreim  coun- 
F--I  trust  it  will  never  come  to  that,  but  there  might  possibly  arise 
time  when  we  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  that  inspection. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  am  not  complaining  aoout  it.  I  rather  approve 
it.  But  when  I  was  governor  of  the  State  I  recall  that  very  fre- 
Ksiily  the  farmers  complained  that  the  inspection  was  too  rigid 
id  Uuit  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  were  annoying  and  they  were 
!ing  out  of  the  business  because  of  the  rigid  laws  for  inspection 
id  the  attempt  to  improve  the  output. 

Mr.  Camburn.  Of  course  there  has  been  an  evolution  in  the 
^tiou  the  same  as  in  many  other  things,  so  that  those  farms 
ppljing  milk  to  the  city  of  Boston  are  now  inspected  by  the  dairy 
nsion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  farmer  wnom  you  have  just 
oken  of  is  not  Dothered  by  the  other  inspectors  unless  his  milk 
coming  from  a  near-by  source.  So  that  the  evolution  there  has 
wi  to  a  point  where  he  has  one  or  two  inspections  according  to 
bere  his  milk  goes.  If  it  all  goes  to  Boston,  ne  has  one  inspection. 
Senator  Walsh.  Inspection  laws  were  a  very  important  factor 
one  or  two  of  the  elections  5  or  10  years  ago. 
Mr.  Camburn.  That  was  before  my  time,  Senator. 
Senator  Walsh.  At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  statistics 
yen  claiming  that  the  inspection  laws  were  discouraging  farmers 
itk  one  or  two  or  three  cows  and  driving  them  out  of  the  business. 

a527— 22— 8CH  7 10 
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Senator  Jones.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  inspection  of  t'^ 
Canadian  milk?  Are  the  herds  inspected  up  in  Canada!  Hav^ 
you  any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Camburn.  We  have  only  some  limited  information  on  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think,  Senator  Jones,  there  are  some  provia^-ii 
which  require  inspection  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  that  they  ^: 
or  do  go  mto  Canada  and  inspect  the  conditions  under  which  niilk 
produced. 

Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cambubn.  Yes,  sir.  In  Exhibit  A  you  will  find  a  comparif'ii 
of  bam  scores  in  Hereford,  Quebec,  as  compared  with  milk  in  Vs 
mont,  showing  that  21  per  cent  of  the  farms  at  Milton,  Vt.,  fall  bel<« 
the  score  of  50  per  cent,  while  at  Hereford,  Province  of  Quebec.  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  farms  fell  below  that  score.  At  Shelbume,  Vt..  \ 
per  cent  fell  below,  while  at  Sutton,  Province  of  Quebec,  63  per  ca 
fell  below,  showing^  that  their  dairy  equipment  is  not  up  to  the  stani 
ard  prevailing  in  New  England  territory. 
'    .  Senator  Jones.  All  of  that  milk  is  inspected  in  Boston,  is  it  not ' 

Mr.  Cambubn.  Oh,  yes;  on  its  receipt  there. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  K.  HOBLEY,  OWATONKA,  MINN. 

Senator  McLean.  State  your  name  and  residence  to  the  sku 
rapher. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  My  name  is  John  R.  Morley.  My  residence 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

Senator  Walsh.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

]V&.  MoBLEY.  I  am  on  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Dm 
Union.  I  am  supposed  to  represent  on  that  board  the  cooperftti 
creamery  industry.  I  am  also  president  and  manager  of  tiie  Mi!u 
sota  Dauy  Association.     I  am  also  a  dairy  farmer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  is  the  center  for  these  cooperative  crea 
eries? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Largely  in  Minnesota.    Our  seUing  propositioD  b 
the  city  of  New  Yoni.    We  have  a  house  in  New  lork,  and  we 
also  members  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  there. 

We  find  that  the  importation  of  Danish  or  foreign  butter  u 
detriment  to  the  western  farmer,  as  well  as  a  demoralizer  of 
trade. 

I  have  some  figures  for  the  year  1921  and  the  summary  for 
year  1920.  I  can  ^ive  the  figures  for  the  year  1921  up  to  the  1 
day  of  November,  by  months. 

In  January  we  received  from  Denmark  23,779  casks.  They  c 
tain  112  pounds  each.  We  received  2,670  boxes.  From  Holland 
received  254  casks  and  275  tubs.  From  Argentina  we  rect^i^ 
1,895  boxes.  The  total  weight  is  2,952,792  pounds.  That  wb5 
the  month  of  January,  which  was  the  time  of  the  2.5-cent  tsiiS 

In  February  you  will  note  there  is  quite  a  reduction.  Thev  rwv  * 
13,849  casks  of  butter;  100  boxes  and  50  tubs;  2  casl^  d  Ho!U 
butter  and .218  tubs;  while  from  Argentina  they  received  2,988  N*^ 
making  a  total  weight  of  1,739,248  pounds.  Then  we  had  2, 
boxes  from  New  Ze^and,  which  came  by  way  of  San  FVancisci' 
rail  into  New  York  during  February.  Those  are  only  the  n^fJ 
for  the  port  of  New  York. 
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In  March  there  were  34,400  casks  of  Danish  butter  and  1,288  boxes, 
here  were  3,500  boxes  from  Argentina,  making  a  total  weight  of 
120,928  pounds. 

In  April  we  had  7,140  casks  of  Danish  butter  and  none  from  the 
Jier  points.    The  total  weight  was  799,680  pounds. 
In  May  the  emergency  tariff  was  passed  and  there  were  300  casks 
'  Danisn  butter,  a  total  weight  of  33,600  pounds. 
In  June  there  was  none. 

In  July  there  were  700  casks,  making  a  total  weight  of  78,400 
)iinds. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  the  change  in  rate  come  ? 
Mr.  MoRLET.  In  May,  I  think. 
Senator  Walsh.  Two  and  one  half  to  five  ? 
Mr.  MoELEY.  Two  and  one  half  to  six. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  was  that  ? 
Mr.  MoRLEY.  Six  cents. 
Senator  Walsh.  That  came  in  May  ? 
Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  came  in  May. 
Senator  Walsh.  In  June  there  were  no  importations  i 
Mr.  MoRLEY.  No  importations  in  Jime. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  about  July  ? 
Mr.  MoRLEY.  Seven  hundred  casks. 

In  August  there  were  403  casks,  a  total  weight  of  45,136  pounds, 
hi  September  there  were  1,327  casks,  a  total  weight  of  148,624 
>unds. 

In  October  there  were  7,560  casks,  a  total  weight  of  846,120  pounds. 
Up  to  November  10  there  were  2,900  casks  of  Danish  butter,  324 
)xes  and  10  casks  of  Irish  butter,  a  total  weight  of  344,064J  pounds. 
Senator  Walsh.  Comparing  the  months  since  the  emergency  tariff 
^me  effective,  is  there  shown  a  great  decrease  in  importations  ? 
Mr.  MoKLEY.  There  is  a  little  explanation  in  connection  with  that, 
ou  366,  the  heavy  importations  oi  last  winter  demoralized  the  mar- 
)t.  The  market  went  down  in  the  month  of  June  to  28  cents.  That 
k>  caused  by  demoralization.  New  York  dealers  had  put  large 
umtities  of  butter  in  storage.  Of  course,  they  lost  a  lot  of  money  on 
'  That  was  brought  about  by  heavy  importations  of  Danish  butter 
Bing  the  winter  months. 

Senator  McLean.  What  were  those  importations  ? 
Mr,  Morley.  The  importations  for  1921  were  12,109,192  pounds, 
dued  at— well,  I  figured  those  at  40  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  for  the  year  1921  ? 
Mr.  Morley.  Up   to   the   10th  of  November.    The   value   was 
I.W0,676.8O. 

Then,  going  back  to  the  summer  of  1920 

Senator  Walsh.  For  the  same  period  of  time  ? 
ilr.  Morley.  For  the  whole  year.  The  total  weight  of  imported 
Hter  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  27,801,815  pounds,  at  a 
^oation,  figuring'  61  cents  per  pound,  which  was  the  average  price 
New  York  quotations  for  extras" — the  92-point  butter — of 
6,959,107.76,  mi^dng  the  total  value  of  the  butter  imported  into 
^  York  from  foreign  countries;  that  is,  across  the  water — I  have 
»t  the  figures  on  Canadian  butter,  although  there  is  considerable  of 
-^21,872,854.56. 
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Senator  McLean.  It  seems  that  this  butter  was  imported  at  a  t&I* 
nation  of'from  40  to  61  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Sixty-one  cents  was  the  average  price  of  New  Yort 
extras.     What  we  called  extras  is  the  92-point  butter. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  duty-paid  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  of  the  butter. 

Senator  McLean.  Wnat  was  the  price  of  the  imported  butter  t 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  would  be  practically  the  same,  duty  paid. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  the  importations  coming  together  with  tiu 
large  domestic  supply  aflFected  the  market? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  it  worked  out  in  this  way.  When  it  comes  i 
comes  in  pretty  large  cargoes.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  has  a  senti 
mental  eftect,  but  it  does  affect  the  market. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  the  importers  lose  money  equally  with  tfa 
domestic  producers  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  importers  did  not  lose  money,  because  the  batii 
is  sold  before  it  leaves.    Oh,  yes;  they  would  be  importers^  that 
right;  they  would  lose  money,  too.     They  lost  money  on  this  Cm 
dian  butter. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  claim  that  the  emergencjr  tariff  which  fl 
creased  the  rate  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  out  the  imported  buttc 
or  not? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  we  are  looking  for  large  consignments  thi 
winter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  price  goes  up,  that  rate  does 
affect  it  ? 


: 


Mr.  Morley.  No.    I  have  been  over  to  New  York  trying 
the  situation  over  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  considerable  fluctuation  betw« 
the  summer  and  the  winter  prices  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes.    The  price  this  summer,  as  I  said  before, 
June  went  down  to  28  cents. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  always  some  fluctuation  ? 

Mi.  Morley.  Yes;  always  some  fluctuation. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  not  as  much  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No-  not  as  much  as  that.  , 

Senator  Walsh.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  rate  through  i 
emergency  tariff,  the  price  of  butter  has  dropped  during  the  sumoH 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  with  the  6^cent  tariff. 

There  were  2,900  casks  of  Danish  butter  unloaded  last  week  in  N 
York.  Those  casks  contain  112  poimds  each.  That  would  be  eq^ 
to  twice  that  number  of  tubs.     We  ship  it  in  tubs. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  shipped  in  cold  storage  I 

Mr.  Morley.  No;  that  is  fresh  butter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean  that  it  is  in  a  refrigerator  on  its  «i 

Mr.  Morley.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  refrigeration  on  me  vessels.  Thi 
is  mechanical  refrigeration  on  the  vessels. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  figures  of  our  exports  during  tLi 
months  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No,  sir.    I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  of  it. 

Senator  MoLean.  I  assume  those  exports  go  to  Cuba  or  Mexico 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Loomis,  where  do  we  export  to  I 

Mr.  Loomis.  To  southern  countries,  tropical  countrieB,  chiefly. 
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Mr.  MoRLET.  There  is  another  element  in  it  that  works  against  the 

innerB  of  ihe  West — the  transportation  rates.    The  different  ship- 

ing  points  in  Denmark  can  put  butter  in  New  York  at  a  freight  rate 

:  SI  per  hundred.    On  the  other  hand,  from  our  country ,  taking 

I  Paul  as  the  zone,  for  instance,  the  rate  is  S2.15.    Therefore,  they 

ive  an  advantage  of  $1.15  on  freight. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  a  cent  and  fifteen  one-hundredths  per 

)und? 

Mr.  MoRLET.  Tes;  that  is  1.15  per  poimd.    That  is  quite  an 

ivanatge  in  the  matter  of  freight. 

The  conditions  in  the  West  among  the  farmers  are  a  great  deal 

I  has  been  told  here  about  New  England.    There  might  oe  a  little 

iTerence,  because  the  farming  there  is  more  diversified,  but  every- 

ling  dse  is  worse  than  dairying.     Now,  if  these  $21,CK)0,000  that 

ent  to  Denmark  had  gone  into  me  West,  they  would  probably  have 

>ii6  considerable  good. 

We  can  not  see  any  reason  why  our  markets  should  be  given  over 

I  a  foreijzn  market  when  we  are  able  to  produce  all  that  our  people 

uit.    We  would  like  to  see,  as  the  others  have  said,  the  rate  on 

liter  made  10  cents  a  poimd,  and  on  other  products  correspondii]^. 

We  have  the  same  condition  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nortn 

akota,  Montana,  and  all  along  the  line.    We  are  right  on  the  border. 

here  is  the  same  possibility  of  shipping  cream  into  our  coimtry  for 

mming  purposes.    I  think  the  same  discrepancy  existed  in  the 

lyne-Aldrich  bill,  if  I  remember  correctly.    You  see,  there  are  some 

j^e  churning  plants  in  that  part  of  the  countrv  that  could  easily 

A  cream  from  over  the  line  and  make  it  profitable  to  buy  the  pro* 

iction  in  Canada.    There  is  more  or  less  milk  producea  in  these 

estem  Provinces  in  Canada.    There  is  quite  considerable  produced 

Saskatchewan;  probably  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Montreal; 

lat  country  is  now  shipping  to  New  York.    I  do  know  that  CanacUan 

itter  is  coming  in  in  carload  lots.    It  does  not  match  up  with  the 

anish  butter  m  quality.    The  Argentine  butter  is  a  lower  grade 

itter,  and  so  is  the  Canadian  butter. 

Senator  MgLean.  In  1920  we  imported  19,000,000  pounds  of  butter 

om  Denmark  at  a  value  of  more  tnan  $10,000,000;  tnat  is  more  than 

\  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MoRLET.     In  1920  we  imported  more  than  that. 

Senator  McLean.  From  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  MoRLET.  Oh,  no;  not  Denmark. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  speaking  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  Morley.  Prom  Denmark,  in  1920,  we  imported  92,358  casks 

'112  pounds  each.    I  do  not  have  it  figured  out  in  pounds. 

"Vnator  Walsh.  How  much  was  the  total  importation  in  1920 

om  all  countries  ? 

Senator  McLean.  It  was  37,454,000  pounds. 

Mr.MoRLET.  For  1920? 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  the  total  importation. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  exported  16,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  importations  into  the  port  of  New  York  were 

^801,816  pounds,  which,  at  a  valuation  of  61  cents  per  pound, 

ould  be  $16,959,107.76.    That  is  at  61  cents  per  pound. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  butter  that  goes  into  the  city  of 

«w  York — ^and  the  same  is  largely  true  of  Philadelphia — comes 
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from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  those  western  States. 
You  take  the  posted  receipts  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange  in  li* 
morning,  and  I  think  you  will  see  that  76  per  cent  of  the  butter  tb: 
comes  into  New  York  comes  from  the  West.  There  is  a  very  small 
proportion  from  near-by  points. 

As  stated  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  England,  their  butter  goes 
mostly  to  Boston.     Very  little  of  our  butter  gpes  to  Boston. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  feel  the  competition  of  the  v^table- 
oil  products,  like  coconut  butter  and  cottonseed-oil  butter? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  feel  the  competition  after  it  is  manufacttmn 
into  oleomargarine. 

Senator  McLean.  They  call  it  butter,  coconut  butter. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  they  call  it  coconut  butter  or  something  d 
that  nature. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  feel  that  competition) 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  so  much  when  the  price  of  but^ 
is  low  as  when  the  price  of  butter  is  high.    When  the  price  of  bu 
is  high  they  turn  to  oleomargarine  and  coconut  butter.    During 
last  year  tne  consumption  of  that  has  been  small.    In  fact^  som 
factories  have  pretty  nearly  stopped  its  manufacture. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  sa^  as  to  the  rates  suggested  b; 
the  witness  who  preceded  you — ^Mr.  Bronsont 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have,  fie  has  figure 
those  rates  out  to  correspond  with  10  per  cent  on  butter.  We  thiii 
that  is  perfectly  reasonaole.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  i 
So  far  as  the  people  I  represent  are  concerned,  10  cents  a  pound  o 
butter,  with  the  corresponding  rates  on  other  products,  would  n 
satisfactory. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  is  all,  imless  you  have  some  (juestions  to  ask. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  should  think  of  anythmg  later  that  jc 
have  not  stated,  you  may  present  it  to  the  committ^,  and  the  cod 
mittee  will  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 

(Mr.  J.  R.  Morley  supplemented  his  statement  to  the  oomxnitteel 
the  following  statement  relative  to  the  claims  which  had  been 
that  supplies  of  cream  were  not  available  in  this  countiy  for 
manufacture  of  ice  cream:) 

I  wish  to  add  to  my  statements  before  the  committee  November  14.  The  Qti 
was  brought  up  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  that  sufficient  cream  coula  xi<4, 
obtained  for  ice-cream  purposes  without  going  across  the  border.  The  cities  oi  N*< 
York  and  Philadelphia  nave  ions  since  discontinued  the  attempt  to  obtain  fluid  cm 
for  ice-cream  purposes  and  have  been  using  sweet  butter;  that  is,  butter  manufin^' 
without  the  addition  of  salt  or  artificial  coloring  matter.  The  sweet  butteo^  i«  b*^ 
genized  or  reduced  to  cream.  By  adopting  this  practice,  they  have  an  inexhauKi^l 
supply  and  at  a  less  cost  than  undertaking  to  get  the  fluid  cream.  Whether  Uie)  i 
using  this  method  or  not  in  Boston,  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  all  events,  thf  ^r- 
cream  for  ice-cream  purposes  is  not  an  ar^;ument  for  admitting  cream  from  Cchm' 
The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Dairies  Association  sold  sweet  butter  to  the  Cj5t>  l| 
Cream  Co.,  at  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  by  the  carload  to  be  used  lor  ia*-oi 
purposes.    No  attempt  is  made  by  this  concern  to  use  any  other  supply. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  in  1913  importations  of  foreigc  b^  • 
began  to  come  in  from  eis^ht  foreign  sources.  The  breaking  out  of  the  wttr  in  '  -i 
stopped  this,  and  during  the  war  we  exported  lai^ge  quantities  of  butter  to  Ko^ 
After  the  war  and  with  a  2i-cent  tariff  ana  the  rates  of  exchange  being  so  mucb  ^rd 
all  European  countries,  our  market  became  very  attractive.  As  a  result,  the  ;t.  r 
tations  mentioned . 

In  conclusion,  we  contend  that  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  home  iJtf^ 
The  possibilities  of  our  country  to  produce  foodstuffs  is  unlimited  and  the  o«h>^ 
of  importing  foodstuffs  will  never  come. 
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TATEXENT  OF  A.  M.  LOOMIS,  WASHINQTON,  D.  C,  SEOBBTABY 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  BAIBY  UNION. 

My  name  is  A.  M.  lioomis  and  I  reside  in  Waeliington.  I  am  secretary  of  the  National 
siry  Union.  I  am  also  assistant  to  Prof.  T.  0.  Atkeson,  Waahing^ton  representative 
the  National  Grange,  and  am  authorized  by  him  to  say  to  this  committee  that  he 
>pmve6  the  requested  amendment  changing  the  rate  of  duty  on  butter  from  8  to  10 
Qts  a  pound.  The  National  Dairy  Union  is  an  oiganization  of  dairymen  and  butter 
imu^tarerB,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  December  18, 1903. 
\ic  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  industry 
the  United  States. 

THE  BUTTER  INDUSTRY. 

The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  the  Rreat  industries.  The  butter  industry  itself  is 
vided  into  three  distinct  groups,  ail  having  a  common  interest  in  adequate  tariff 
otection.  One  of  these  groups  is  the  dairvmen  who  make  butter  on  their  own  fanns. 
tiisin  1920  amounted  to  675,000,000  pounds,  representing  over  14,000,000,000  poimds 
milk.  The  other  two  groups  are  tnose  interested  in  factory  production  of  Dutter, 
vided  between  the  cooperative  or  farmer-owned  factories  and  the  centralizer  or 
mmerdally  owned  factories.  These  two  produced  in  1920,  863,500,000  pounds  of 
itter,  utilizing  18,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk.  These  three  groups  provided  the 
irket  for  36  per  cent  of  all  milk  produced  in  the  United  States,  provided  nearly  15 
•unds  of  butter  for  every  individual  in  the  United  States,  and  established  the  market 
ic?  at  whidi  the  other  64  per  cent  of  milk  is  sold. 

The  entire  dairy  schedule  which  will  be  or  has  been  presented  to  vour  committee 
B  been  worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis  of  equix^alents  oased  upon  the  10-cent  tariff 
iiicfa  we  are  asking  on  butter.  There  are  many  reasons  for  tnis,  but  the  primary 
isoQ  is  that  the  jprice  of  butter  in  the  New  York  City  market  is  the  largest  single 
Etcr  in  establishing  tlie  price  of  all  dairy  products  in  the  United  States,  as  will  oe 
ovn  later  on. 

Tbere  are  24,720,000  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States.  There  were  7,857  establish- 
ent8.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  dairy 
odacta,  with  products  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,000.  Half  of  this  is  the  butter 
mnesB  of  the  countiy.  Dairy  cattle  are  reported  on  four  and  a  half  million  of  the 
K  &Qd  a  half  million  farms  reported  in  the  1920  census,  and  the  estimate  of  capital 
Tested  in  tihe  farms  where  dairying  is  an  important  farm  enterprise  is  estimated  at 
•er  $55,000,000,000. 

NEW  YORK  PRICE  CONTROLS  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY. 

It  ma  stated  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  butter  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  dairy  tariff 
bedule  which  is  asked  for  and  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  price  of  butter  is 
le  controlling  factor  in  fixing  the  price  of  all  other  dairy  products,  including  fluid 
fli.  Thia  is  a  fact  which  will  be  testified  to  by  every  person  who  appears  before 
m,  DO  matter  what  branch  of  the  dairv  industry  he  may  represent.  Milk  is  sold  in 
le  Washington  market  on  the  basis  of  its  butter-fat  test,  the  price  being  fixed  in 
.tunJanoe  with  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  such  milk.  The  great  fluid  organizations, 
itbuut  exception,  in  making  up  their  estimates  as  to  the  asking  price  for  their  prod- 
n,  a%  the  price  of  butter  fat  as  the  basis  from  which  they  start.   1  am  not  going  into 

*  rea^ns  for  this,  although  there  are  many  good  reasons,  but  will  state  this  as  a 
ittpr  of  fact  which  the  dairy  industry  will  generally  substantiate. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  tariff  discussion,  we  can  narrow  this  price  basis  still  further. 
i^.  price  of  butter  and  butter  fat  in  the  United  States  is  largeljr  fixed  by  the  opera- 
tttt*  on  one  market,  and  that  market  is  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.    There 

*  many  good  reasons  for  this,  which  I  will  not  discuss,  but  can  state  this  as  a  fact, 
hHi  the  entire  dairy  industry  will  substantiate,  and  that  is  that  the  largest  sinpfle 
ct/tr  in  fixing  to-day*s  price  of  butter  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  the  pnce 
tt»r<?d  to-day  for  92-8core  butter  on  the  New  York  dairy  market.     In  a  large  way, 

*  entire  aigtunent  for  a  dairy  tariff  rests  upon  this  single  fact. 

BUTTER  TARIFF  HISTORY. 

lu  1909  Congres  in  its  wisdom  established  a  butter  tariff  at  6  cents  a  pound.  The 
rice  of  butter  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  ranged 
^ween  20  cents  and  40  cents  per  pound.  This  tariff  continued  in  effect  until  1913, 
"^fn  a  new  law  went  into  effect,  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on  butter  at  2^  cents  a  pound, 
tuch  law  had  been  in  effect  until  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill  last  May. 
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Exhibit  A  is  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  States  by  toot 

?ean9  under  these  two  tariff  laws.    The  imports  were  negligible  from  1909  to  19L'. 
n  1^14,  the  first  vear  of  the  2i  cents  a  pound  duty,  they  jumped  to  nearly  S^OOO.Oi' 
pounds,  or  more  than  the  entire  period  of  the  previous  tariff  law;  1915, 1916, 1917.  u^ 

1918  were  war  years,  during  which  time  countries  which  normally  might  have  bki 
butter  to  the  United  States  had  other  markets  and  ^eatly  reduced  productioii    b 

1919  the  result  of  the  2^  cents  a  pound  tariff  was  again  apparent  with  an  impcvUUA 
of  4,000,000  pounds^  which  was  multiplied  by  five  in  1920  and  still  more  ersiv 
enlaiged  in  1921,  when  a  total  of  more  than  34,000,000  pounds  of  butter  cain^  uU 
the  United  States,  and  the  imports  of  1920  and  1921  were  far  more  than  the  %xil 
previous  imports  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country. 

The  emergency  tariff  law  of  1921  went  into  effect  within  33  days  of  the  end  <»  tV 
fiscal  year.  After  May  28,  1921,  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  States  wa 
negligible  imtil  the  last  few  weeks.  Imports  in  June  amounted  to  33,864  pcnu»ii 
for  July,  191,748  nounds;  for  August,  149,886  pounds;  and  for  September,  S9T^ 
pounds.  During  October  7,560  casks  f about  825,000  pounds)  of  Danish  butter  i^ 
rived  in  New  York  City,  while  10,000  ooxes  reached  San  Francisco  from  Austalk 
about  500,000  poimds. 

This  situation  is  very  significant,  as  it  demonstrates  that  while  the  6  cents  tint 
was  effective  for  all  necessary  purposes  before  the  war,  when  the  normal  price  l«\tl 
of  butter  was  approximately  25  to  30  cents  a  pound,  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufioet 
or  satisfactory  on  the  present  price  level  of  butter. 

WHY  TARIFF  IS  NEEDED. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  figures  here  quoted  that  the  total  imports  of  butter  ai^ 
small  as  compared  with  the  domestic  production  of  butter.    In  the  largest  imports 
ing  year  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  was  about  1  to  43,  the  imj^ 
amounting  to  not  quite  35,000,000  pounds  and  the  domestic  production  to  a  Iittk 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  If  the  imports  are  so  small,  why  is  a  oomp«a* 
tively  large  duty  asked  for  or  needed? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold.    First,  it  answers  itself,  for  if  there  b 
little  butter  imported,  it  demonstrates  that  we  do  not  need  any  to  be  imported  % 
can  produce  all  we  need  ourselves,  and  that  a  duty  of  any  kind  or  size  wfll  wtirk 
hardship  on  any  of  our  own  people;  second,  that  the  duty  on  even  a  small  anK 
which  does  come  in  is  needed  because  of  the  peculiar  market  conditions  in 
country  which  have  been  referred   to — ^the  dependence   of  ^e  entire  indt 
upK)n  uie  New  York  price  and  the  even  balance  between  production  and  prioe 
this  country  because  of  the  purely  competitive  situation,  so  that  a  price  poote 
in  the  New  York  market  ia  absolutely  required  to  protect  this  American  ind\ 
just  as  a  general  price  protection  is  needed  to  protect  any  otiier  manulacturiy  it- 
dustry. 

SHALL  SHIPMENTS  HAVE  LARGE  RESULTS. 

The  comparatively  small  shipments  of  butter  reaching  New  York  have  large 
in  the  prices  paid  for  American  butter  everywhere.  The  New  York  price  ie 
trolling  in  all  markets.  Every  price  fluctuation  in  New  York  is  felt  directiv 
definitely  back  to  the  check  tne  farmer  gets  for  his  milk  or  cream  from  which 
butter  is  made  which  reaches  the  market  in  the  period  affected  by  this  special  db:^ 
ment  into  New  York.  Butter  is  made  every  dav.  It  is  an  expensive  oommodit?^ 
The  industry,  by  and  large,  is  organized  in  small  uiuts,  strictly  competitive,  tv 
butter  must  be  sold  from  week  to  week  by  these  small  units  '*on  the  market.'*  Th.^ 
are  dependent  upon  the  market  price. 

A  single  cargo  of  Danish  butter  reaching  New  York  last  year  in  July  deprpv'd  tm 
market  from  59  to  55  cents.    A  cargo  in  January  depressed  the  market  from  57  to  ^ 
cents.    In  only  one  instance  did  the  market  fail  to  react  downward  when  m^  ^ 
shipments  reached  New  York  and  that  was  in  April  during  the  railroad  stiiki*,  vf 
4,000,000  pounds  came  in  and  saved  New  York  from  a  butter  famine,  but  durioc  ^^* 
following  month  the  market  reacted  from  75  to  66  cents  a  pound. 


CONSTANT  INFLUENCE  ON  MARKET. 

I  have  prepared  a  careful  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  MarkeU  ^  t^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  covering  the  butter  market  for  tJu^  f-  ' 
calendar  year  of  1920  and  the  present  year  up  to  the  date  when  the  emei]g«*ory  Un 
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mt  into  effect,  showing  the  weekly  fluctuation  in  prices,  the  amount  of  imports 
Khing  New  York,  and  the  comments  of  the  official  reporter  of  the  United  States 
nremment  in  the  New  York  market,  which  I  will  file  as  Exhibit  B.  This  shows  that 
January,  when  under  the  normal  conditions  butter  prices  should  be  advancing  to 
viT  the'ereatlv  increased  cost  of  production  and  handling  at  that  season,  500,000 
ands  of  Danish  butter  and  large  shipments  of  butter  from  Argentina  and  Holland 
^hed  New  Yoik  and  the  price  broke  from  71  cents  January  3  to  64  cents  January  31. 
ipmeots  continued  to  arrive,  the  largest  one  coming  in  April,  when  the  railroad 
ike  was  in  progress.  This  combination  dionpted  all  ordinary  market  rules.  New 
rk  had  such  an  acute  shortage  that  even  the  4,000,000  pounds  of  Danish  butter  had  no 
"ct  and  prices  soared  to  77  cents  a  pound  in  New  York,  while  Chicago  was  selling 
n  10  to  12  cents  under  the  New  York  price.  In  July  there  was  a  break  from  59 
>5  cents  at  a  time  when  butter  normally  does  not  decrease  in  price,  due  to  the  arriv^ 
DVfT  7,000,000  pounds  of  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Argentine  nutter,  culminating  in 
tillion  pounds  of  Danish  butter  reaching  New  York  during  the  week  of  November 
ind  nearly  a  million  pounds  more  during  the  week  of  the  25th.  This  price  decline 
itinued  during  Januarv,  February,  and  Much  of  this  year — declines  almost  unheard 
Ji  the  history  of  the  &iry  industry.  I  can  not  better  illustrate  t^e  whole  damage 
le  than  by  quoting  from  me  Market  Reporter,  the  official  publication  of  the  United 
te«  Department  oi  Agricultui^e  for  the  week  ending  February  5,  when  a  decline 
nun  50  to  46  cents  was  r^stered.  The  Market  Reporter  says: 
Severe  decline  attributed  to  arrival  of  foreign  stocks.  The  greater  weakness  was 
md  by  the  surplus  of  foreign  butter  arriving  at  New  York.  Danish  which  arrived 
previous  week  proved  of  excellent  quality  and  many  buyers  took  it  inpreference 
lomestic^so  long  as  it  could  be  purchieMed  at  or  below  domestic  price.  This  caused 
h  a  backuig  up  of  regular  arrivals  that  receivers  simply  had  to  drop  prices  to  a  point 
99  Danish  competition  would  be  cut.  The  declining  market,  of  course,  kept  buy- 
down  to  a  minimum.    Further  arrivals  of  Danish  are  expected. " 

CONSUMER  DOES  NOT  GET  BBNEFFT. 

lie  buying  public  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  these  price  fluctuations, 
lie  results  of  imports  in  the  New  York  market  as  shown  is  to  make  the  market 
f^'en,  subject  to  sharp  ups  and  downs.  These  declines  and  advances  reported  in 
rv  day's  wholesale  quotations  are  reflected  back  to  the  producer  in  every  instance, 
they  are  not  reflected  forward  to  the  retailer  except  in  part,  and  by  the  retails 
llie  consumer  in  still  smaller  part.  A  continued  decline  is,  of  course,  finally 
HDitted  to  the  consumer,  but  the  whole  trend  of  modem  retailing  is  to  retard 
Kb€9  in  retail  prices,  to  sell  on  buying  price  and  not  on  replacement  cost  on  a 
lining  market  and  on  replacement  cost  instead  of  buying  price  on  an  advancing 
tet.  Every  member  of  this  committee  knows  that  this  is  tnie. 
*iir  demand  for  a  tariff  is  a  demand  that  Congress  take  action  on  the  one  factor  in 
Wishing  prices  of  butter  and  dairy  products  over  which  it  has  any  influence,  so 
t  the  price  Anally  established  by  all  the  factors  will  be  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ns)  of  butter  as  poeaible.  The  price  of  butter  is  flxed  by  a  composite  of  many 
K.  amon|;  them  oeing  the  price  of  farm  land,  the  cost  of  feed,  the  season  of  the 
r.  the  price  of  farm  labor,  the  price  of  beef,  the  wealJier  conditions,  the  credit 
itioD.  the  movement  into  and  out  of  storage.  All  of  this  amounts  to  what  is 
ed  domestic  supply  and  demand.  The  farmers  must  perforce  take  fheir  chances 
bos  situation,  and  there  is  no  industry  in  the  United  States  in  which  supply  and 
Mbi  has  a  freer  play,  and  less  artifiaal  interference  than  in  the  butter  industry. 
I  price  of  butter  every  day  in  the  year  is  a  free  competetive  price,  and  this  of 
if  protects  the  American  public  against  any  exploitation  hy  or  because  of  a  tariff, 
the  dairvman  and  the  butter  producer  are  asking  1b  that  this  condition  of  free  com- 
^<a  be  left  alone,  and  that  his  market  be  protected  by  Congress  in  the  only  single 
Br  over  which  Congress  has  any  possible  effective  control,  namely,  to  protect 
Btf  ket  against  surprise  shipments,  sudden  influxes  of  unexpected  and  not  needed 
i|n^  butter,  which  unsettles  markets,  and  causes  violent  fluctuations,  hurting 
Queers,  with  no  consequent  help  to  consumers. 

PRODUCEB  BUFFERS  HEAVY  LOSSES. 

he  daily  production  of  butter  in  the  United  States  is  about  5,000,000  pounds. 
>  Angle  shipment  of  Danish  butter  reaching  New  York  has  depressed  tbe  market 
^ts  a  pound,  and  this  depression  has  continued  for  three  or  lour  weeks  before  a 
'«  recovery  takes  place.    That  is,  the  price  the  produrers  of  5.000,000  pounds  of 
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butter  gets  each  day  for  perhaps  a  month  is  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  on  the  average  lo^^i 
than  it  would  have  been  if  one  single  million  pounds  of  butter  did  not  reach  Kc? 
York  from  Denmark  or  the  Argentine  or  some  other  foreign  country.  In  other  vori* 
this  single  shipment,  valued  at  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dolltf^  ^^ 
the  American  dairymen  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  tboosc^ 
dollars  a  day  for  the  entire  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  while  the  market  va5*c- 
settled,  or  perhaps  a  million  dollars  a  week  for  a  minimum  of  three  weeks. 

TARIFF  WILL  STABILIZB  MARKET. 

We  are  making  this  demand  for  an  adeauate  tariff  on  the  single  proposition  ihs!  g? 
market  must  be  stabilized.  Consiuners  nave  the  same  interest  as  produces  ia  tb 
stability  of  the  market  for  anj  commodity.  Immediately  upon  the  fBict  becciciif 
patent  that  butter  marketing  is  to  continue  subject  to  the  fluctuatLons  noted  tl^n 
which  continued  until  the  6-cent  tariff  became  effective  in  May,  and  have  nov  Urn 
resumed,  every  butter  receiver  and  dealer  will  take  steps  to  protect  himself 
these  fluctiiatibns,  and  this  will  take  the  form  and  has  taken  the  form  of  incrns^ 
his  own  margin,  as  insurance  against  the  added  risk.  The  consumer  must  ^y  tbk 
As  soon  as  the  producers  learn  that  they,  too,  are  hit  hard  by  these  wild  market^ 
and  downs,  they,  too,  will  take  steps  to  protect  themselves.  This  will  be  a  fM 
process  and  ^vill  take  the  form  in  the  main  of  still  more  dairymen  gain(!  out  of  bosufltj 
because  they  can  not  make  it  pay  imder  this  additional  risk  and  Idurden. 

cow  POPULATION  IS  DSCUNINa. 

The  final  argument  for  any  tariff  is  to  prevent  an  induatrv  from  going  out  of  bt 
GonsumeiB  of  butter  have  just  as  big  a  stake  in  preserving  the  American  dairy  indc 
at  its  present  level,  or  a  still  greater  one,  as  those  engased  in  the  industry  itBelt  ^J 
price  of  butter  is  purely  competitive.    To  permit  tne  industry  to  decline  ' 
means  inevitably  higher  priced  butter,  until  the  reaction  downward  is  count 
A  table  has  been  preparea  showing  the  decline  in  dairy-cow  production  in  the  Fi 
States  in  recent  years,  and  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  G. 

This  shows  a  decline  from  287  cows  per  1,000  persons  in  1840  to  237  in  1900,  a  d( 
of  50  per  1,000  in  60  years,  or  nearly  9  per  year.    It  shows  a  farther  dedine  of  t^  ] 
1,000  in  1900  to  218  T>er  1,000 in  1921,  a  decline  of  13  per  1,000 in  21  years,  or  6per- 
during  even  the  hign-price  war  period. 

DEALERS  PROTECT  THEMSELVES. 

The  influence  of  surprise  shipments  on  prices  is  shown  with  special  emnhtfi 
Exhibit  D,  a  table  showing  average  prices  of  butter  in  the  two  months  of  Nov«^ 
and  December  for  the  past  10  years.  Everyone  knows  that  these  are  the  mootis 
increasing  shortage  of  production  and  increased  cost  of  production,  hence 
price  advances  are  expected  and  required.  This  normal  reaction  hapn^oed  xl 
year  of  the  10  except  2.  Those  two  were  the  years  1914  and  1920.  Ninetee:: 
dred  and  fourteen  was  the  only  year  the  2^ent  tariff  was  in  effect  before  the  nv. 
1920  the  only  year  it  was  in  enect  after  the  war  when  large  shipments  readbH  ^ 
York  during  those  months.  In  each  case  these  shipments  resulted  in  violent  fltit 
tions,  reaching  a  depression  for  the  two  months  of  1  cent  in  1913  and  over  8  ces 
1920. 

This  is  what  takes  the  heart  out  of  butter  producers  and  the  butter  trad«. 
dealer  who  withstood  the  slump  of  last  November  and  December— and  thec^  « 
those  who  did  not  withstand  it — ^will  enter  that  kind  of  a  market  a^ain  uslc* 

Erotects  himself  by  seeing  to  it  that  he  gets  a  bigger  margin  aU  the  tune  to   ^ 
imself  against  such  fluctuations. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENT. 

In  closing;  let  me  sum  up  this  argument. 

The  whole  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  rests  on  the  daily  price  of  hutu^ 
the  New  York  market. 

This  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  essential  in  the  Nation. 

Experience  shows  that  lack  of  proper  tariff  protection  leads  to  imports  of  ^- 
inconsiderable  in  amount  as  compared  with  the  nroduction  and  consumption  ^ 
Nation,  but  viciously  effective  in  disrupting  ana  demoralizing  tbeoneoiarket^ 
establishes  national  prices. 
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Tbe  intereat  of  the  consumer  of  butter  and  the  producer  of  butter  will  be  best  served 
.'  etabilidng  butter  prices  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  a 
ily  in  effect  which  will  minimize  the  surprise  afaipmeats  and  their  influence  in 

imineriDg  down  New  York  market  prices. 

Lnder  a  2J-cent  tariff  this  influence  was  at  its  worst. 

A  6-cent  tariff  corrected  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  surprise  shipments  are  now 

rning  in,  and  creater  protection  is  needed. 

The  d,^iy  ana  general  agricultural  interests  agree  that  10  cente  is  not  too  much  to 

i  at  this  time- 

ExHiBiT  A. — Imports  and  exporU. 

BUTTER. 

[Fordgn  and  Domestic  Commerce  Kepoita.] 


Brilj^jBiwSO- 

Oeneral 
imports. 

DDmeatlc 
oiports. 

Fiscal  y«u  June  30- 

Oeneral 
Imports. 

ill 

PoundJ. 

J         t. 
3          tZ7 

J    1 

Peania. 

i 

! 

ass 

^■^, 

§r 

IBS 

IBB 

i 

4        m 

m 

li 
is 
■si 

TOT 
814 

aos 

i'i 

30;08T 
14,481 

r^ 

if.m 

620        55 
B9B       ** 
514       66 
305       44 
309        18 
6S2       W 

STl^lSS 

1 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILE. 

l_ 

is 

l,T7s;o«3 

13,311,318 
12  180  445 
20M2  73S 
16, 62;,  BIB 
le;  209  082 
37,235,827 

Ig, 171,  BOS 

18  37S808 
2»,B2e,l)3l 

19,272,528 
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Exhibit  B. — Effect  of  imports  ofhuUer  on  the  marha. 

[Market  Reporter.] 


Week 
ended— 


1920. 
Jan.     3 
10 

17 
24 
31 
Feb.  7 
M 

21 
28 

Ifar.    6 

13 

20 

27 

Apr.    3 

10 

17 

24 

May     1 

8 

15 

22 

29 
Jane    5 

12 
19 
26 
July  3 
10 
17 


24 

31 

Aug.    7 

14 


21 

28 

Sept.   3 

11 

18 

25 

Oct.     2 

9 
16 
23 

30 

Nov.    6 


13 
20 

27 


Market 
price. 


Cents, 

.  71  -m 

60i-65 

65 -«2 
63-65 -62i 
64-62-64 
6&-«7-«6 

66-66 

67-«7| 
65i-65 

64-641 

65i-67^ 

67i-68i 

68i-66 
66-67 
67i-73 
75-72 
73  -77 
73-64 
63-644-63 
62H2 
64-61 

61H0 
60-55 


I 


56^7i-56 
56-58 
5Si-60 
50-58 
57i-58 
57i-56i 


57-56 
56-55 
56 -«4 
54i-55i 


55i-56 
66i-57 
56-57J 

58-60 

60  -62 
62-61} 

62^1 

61  -59} 
59}-57 

58-62 

62 -«4 


64-65 
65  -65 

65-57 


ImpOTts. 


Danish,  300,000  pounds 

Danish,  Argentina,  and  Hol- 
land. 
Danish,  200,000  pounds 


Danish. 
do- 


Danish,  690,000  pounds. 
Danish  and  Caxiadlan. . 


Danish,  720,000  pounds. 
Danish  and  Canadian. . 


Danish,  4,000,000  pounds . . . , 


Danish,  Holland,  and  Ar- 

gentina. 

Holland  and  Finland 

Holland,    Argentina,    and 

Canada. 


Remarks. 


Canadian  and  Danish  (light) 


Danish,  Canadian,  and 
Argentinian,  5,089,280 
pounds. 

Danish,  1 ,574,000  pounds 


Danish. 


Danish.. 


Danish,  201,600  pounds. 
Danish  and  Argentina. 


Danish,  New  Zealand,  and 

Canadian. 
Danish,  Argentina,  and  New 

Zealand. 

Danish,  New  Zealand,  Ca- 
nadian, and  Argentina. 


Foreign  offerings,  59i-61. 


Danish  butter  low  as  SfA  cents. 

The  arrival  of  Danish  butter  relieved  tlie  ihorar 

but  boded  ill  for  riiippers  and  deatei. 
Receipts  still  below  pcevious  w«ek. 
Large  quantities  of  storage  etoeks  and  tni'nif » 

quired  to  prevent  price  advance. 
Brokers  are  selling  new  oonaiBinients;  as  %  ie< 

prices  actually  ranged  lower  than  Qiicteo. 
In  spite  of  large  stocks  of  Danish  and  Guttdafi  :)«i 

was  a  shortage. 
New  oflbilngs  of  Danish  tor  fmore  ahipaeoiirMi 

56-^  cents. 
Little  justification  for  the  dedine. 
Supplies  were  short.  i 

Stnke  served  to  cause  shortage. 
Chicago  selling  10  cents  undor  New  York. 
12  cents  over  Chicago. 
Storage  drawn  heavily. 


Batter  going  into  storage. . 

Fancy  batter  short  on  most 
Receipts  about  25  per  cent  U|dit«r  than  lest  jw 
Some  of  the  foreign  butter  being  stored. 
Storage  less  than  last  year.  i 

Surplus  of  undergrades.  I 

Felt  on  New  York  market  and  reflected  to  4 
markets. 


i 


Danish  butter  largely  put  in  storan. 

Prices  declined:  weak  and  unsteady. 

Oversiipply. 

Danish  m  storage  moved  at  52i.    Holdinfi  ci 

act  as  check.    As  soon  as  prices  advamctl' 

drawals  become  ntuneroos. 
Surplus  in  undergrades. 

Danish  offered  firom  55  to  56  oenta.    HoMw  ti  "^ 
ish  ready  to  sell.  ' 

Shortage  in  fancy.    Surplus  of  undergrade 
Danish  selling  at  3  to  5  cents  below. 

Freeh  Danish  selUng  at  55  to  67  cents.  AiuMiial 

50  to  51  cents. 
Undergrades  serious  problem,  spread  13  to  1^  <«^ 
Holdings  heav  y,  new  shipments  arriving- 
Centralized  butter  hard  hit  and  drops  5  mts  h'  -I 

cage  ' 

Raise  due  to  jobbers,  wholesale  grooen^  etc ,  rav^ 

depleted  stocks. 
Fancy  butter  scarce,  firm  demand  well  ^^ 

cents.   Danish  not  more  than  54  toSSeea:^ 

offerings  of  Danish  under  48)  f .  o.  b.  Nf« 

does  not  help  instill  oonfidenoe. 
Offerings  of  Danish  at  61  eenta  but  so 

shown. 
Danish  at  6  to  8  cents  below  looked  attraecin. 

offeringsreportedat  51|  to62i.    Aigwittw 

at  40  to  45  cents,  poor. 
Slump  of  5  cents  Friday.    Foreign  butter  uo 

ness.   Fresh  Danish  65  to  68  cents.  N««^ 

at  62  cents.   Canada  at  61  cents.   Nev  Ycri 

ing  at  8  cents  below. 


\i 
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Exhibit  B. — Effect  of  imports  of  butter  on  the  market — Continued. 


Week 
Dded— 


1930. 
ec.   4 


11 

18 

25 

1921. 
a.    1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

bi    5 


12 

19 

26 

r.  5 

12 
19 

26 
t.    2 


9 
10 


SB 
30 


Market 
price. 


CtnU. 


52-53§ 
54-66 

65i^56 

56-57 
*67'-53i* 
53^-62 
52-50 

40H9I 
50-46 


44-44 

45-48 
49 -.52} 

58H3 
53^71 

471-45 
49145 


46i-41 

40H6I 


Imports. 


Baniah.. 


Daniab,  1,000,000  pounds. 


Baniah,  860,000  pounds. 


New  Zealand.  792,000 pounds 
Danish  and  Dutch 


Danish,  145,600  pounds. 


Danish,   2.000.000   pounds; 

New  Zeaiana,  several  cars. 
Danish,   2.100.000   pounds: 

New  Zeaiana,  several  cars. 
Danish,  small  shipments 


Danish,  very  heavy . 


Danish  arrivals. 


Heavy    Danish   and   New 

Zealand. 
Danish  and  New  Zealand. . . 


Danish. 


Remarks. 


Increasing  use  of  Danish  stock  a  factor  in  downward 
trend.  Fresh  arrivals  the  only  other  factor.  The 
policy  of  dealers  was  to  sell  at  any  price  that  would 
interest  buyers. 

A  fluctuating  market  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected 
for  some  time. 

After  a  month  of  weak  and  imsettled  conditions, 
butter  has  taken  an  upward  turn. 

A  good  demand  for  Danish  butter  at  51  to  52}  cents. 


Foreign  butter  still  a  factor. 

Weakness  on  top  grades,  largely  result  competition 
foreign  butter. 

Danish  butter  as  low  as  ee;  light  receipts  of  fancy 
grades;  market  uneven  and  unsettled. 

Real  weakness  lay  in  expected  arrival  of  Danish 
butter. 

Danish  importers  refuse  to  sell  offerings  at  a  loss. 
New  Zealand  still  offered  at  47  to  48. 

Severe  decline  attributed  to  arrival  of  foreign  stocks. 
The  great  weakness  was  caused  by  the  surplus  of 
foreign  butter  arriving  at  New  York.  Danish 
which  arrived  the  previous  week  proved  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  many  buyers  took  it  in  preference 
to  domestic,  so  long  as  it  could  be  piurchased  at  or 
below  domestic  price.  This  caused  such  a  backing 
up  of  re^lar  arrivals  that  receivers  simply  had  to 
drop  prices  to  a  point  where  Danish  competition 
would  be  cut.  The  declining  market  of  course 
kept  buying  down  to  a  minimum.  Further  ar- 
rivals of  Danish  are  expected. 

Recovery  followed  as  soon  as  butter  was  cleared  up. 
Shortage  developed.    Danish  stock  cleaned  up. 
Do. 
Do. 

Three  vessels  carrying  butter  expected  to  arrive. 

Weakness  continued. 

Arrival  of  Danish  stocks  held  accountable  for  severe 
break  during  recent  weeks. 

Receipts  light. 

Storage  caused  upturn:  receipt  of  Danish  stocks  dis- 
continued and  withheld  from  markets;  offerings 
limited. 

Reacted  downward  under  heavy  receipts. 

Market  remained  either  unchanged  or  advanced 
fractionally  through  the  week  until  Thursday, 
when  New  York  weakened  unexpectedly  and  de- 
clined 1  cent,  causing  other  markets  to  follow;  the 
decline  was  caused  partially  because  about  10,000 
casks  of  Danish  butter  was  still  unsold  on  the 
market. 

New  York  prices  on  Danish  held  until  Apr.  22,  when 
they  cut  1  cent  under  the  market.  Buying  in  all 
markets  was  practically  on  a  day-to-day  bads. 

5<»nt  break  at  Chicago. 


Exhibit  C. — Number  ofmUk  cows  in  the  United  States  per  IfiOO  persons, 

[Dairy  DlvisiOD,  XT.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


0 287 

0 278 

D 276 

0 234 

B 251 


1890 264 

1900 237 

1910 220 

1920 223 

1921 218 
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Exhibit  D. — Normal  flucttuition  in  butter  prices  in  the  morUhs  of  November  and  Decr«* 

her  for  10  years, 

[Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricoltore.] 


Year. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
19141 
1915. 


Novem- 

Decem- 

ber. 

ber. 

34.8 

37.8 

34.4 

37.2 

33.8 

36.1 

34.7 

33.9 

31.1 

35.1 

Year. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1  Foreign  batter  came  in  freely  dming  these  two  months. 

Exhibit  E. — Production  and  uses  ofmUh  in  tfie  United  StaUa,  1920* 

[Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Creamery  butter , 

Farm  butter 

Cheese  (all  kinds) , 

Condensed  milk  (including  evaporated). 

Powdered  milk , 

Powdered  cream * 

Malted  mflk 

Sterilized  milk  (canned) 

Oleomargarine  (all  kinds) 

Milk  chocolate 


Icecream. 


Total  nulk  used  in  manufacturing. 


Household  purposes. 


Fed  to  calves... 
Waste,  loss,  etc. 


Grand  total. 


Quantity  of 
product. 


PoundB. 

863,577,000 

675,000,000 

362,431,000 

1,578,015,000 

10,334,000 
300,000 

39.715,000 

5,623,000 
370,162,925 


Milk  used 
per  unit 

of 
product. 


Pounds. 

21.000 

21.000 

10.000 

2L500 

&000 

19.000 

2.200 

1.000 

.065 


Total  whole 
milk  used. 


Pvia 


QaXUms, 
260,000,000 


People. 
105,708,770 

Calves. 
21,012,000 


13.750 


18^13^117,000      au 

14,175,000,000        U! 

3,624,310,000 

3,945,088)000 

82,672,000 

5,871.001) 

43,373,000 

5,623,000 

24^256,000 

60^000^000 

3,575)000^000 


43,676^280^000 


OaUona 
per  capita. 
43.000 

Pounds. 
200.000 


38,091,0001000 


4, 202;  000, 000 
2,680^000^000 


80,658^000^000       tX 


Dairy  cows  (including  town  cows) 24,IK 

Yield  per  cow pounds..  ' 

Population  of  United  States,  1920 106)7jk 

Milk  production  per  capita pounds. .         ** 


BE80LUTI0N8. 

De8  Moinbs,  Iowa,  November  8,  /9f  J 
A.  M.  LooMis, 

'Secretary  National  Dairy  Union,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 

Following  resolution  adopted  by  Iowa  Creamery  Secretaries  and 
dation  November  3  representing  cooperative  creameries  of  the  State: 

^*  Resolved f  That  we  earnestly  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  im^ 
tariff  requirement  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  all  butter  imported  into  the  tJnited  >^U 

W.  A.  Wbmtwobth,  8i 
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By  Chairman  Balderston  of  the  committee  on  tariff  schedules: 

Whereas  it  has  been  distinctly  and  condnsively  shown  by  data  carefully  compiled 
by  competent  authorities  that  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  butter  was  abso- 
lutely neceaaary  in  order  that  the  dairy  industiy  may  prosper  in  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

"'Htsohtd  by  this  conference  of  the  representatives  of  dairy  associations  assembled  in 
u/fl/o,  N.  T.: 

''1.  That  we  respectfully  ui^e  upon  Congress  that  the  above-mentioned  rate  of 
St)'  on  butter  be  agreed  upon  in  the  finiJ  passage  of  the  pending  tariff  law. 
"2.  That  we  insist  and  urge  all  our  constituent  and  allied  interests  to  insist  that  the 
ilire  dairy  pioduct  schedule  must  be  on  a  parity  with  the  rate  of  duty  on  butter, 
e  approve  the  entire  schedule  suggested  by  tne  United  States  milk  producers' 
tiry  tariff  committee,  which  was  based  on  the  comparative  market  value  of  the 
irious  constituents  of  whole  milk  and  is  as  follows:  Milk,  3^  cents  per  gallon;  cream, 
»  cents  per  sallon;  butter,  10  cents  per  poimd;  cheese,  5  cents  per  pound;  con- 
maed  milk,  2  cents  per  jpound;  casein,  5  cents  per  poima. 

"We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  casern  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Ways 
id  Means  Committee.  The  American  manufacturers  of  this  by-product  can  not 
ist  without  proper  protection. 

"3.  That  any  protection  the  dairy  industry  may  receive  by  a  tariff  on  dairy  prod- 
<fl  themselves  will  be  very  largely  negatived  if  there  is  not  a  duty  on  edible  vege- 
Ue  oils  at  least  equal  to  the  tariff  on  butter  fat.  We  woidd  urge  that  there  be  placed 
Ujiff  on  copra  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  placed  on  v^etable  oils, 
e  also  Teoo^aize  the  importance  of  these  oils  in  the  industries  and  arts  and  would 
ggeet  that  importera  and  refiners  be  allowed  a  suitable  rebate  on  all  such  oils  that 
B  denatured  and  used  for  any  puiposes  other  than  human  food." 
U'>ved  bjc  Mr.  Fattee,  seconded  oy  Mf .  Holman,  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  as 
id.   Carried. 

A.  M.  LooMis,  Secretary. 
Approved: 

MiLO  D.  Campbell,  Chairman. 

DBinOlfAL  STATEMENT  OF  A.  M.  LOOlilS,  WASBINGTON,  D.  C. 
BEPRESBNTINa  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  UNION. 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  coxmnittee  has  been  very  courteous  to  the  dairy 
dostry  in  eiving  us  this  chance  to  finish  our  case.  I  am  gomg  to 
ke  but  a  few  minutes,  as  there  are  two  other  witnesses  who  want 
be  heard.  I  suppose  the  cojnxnittee  will  sit  for  a  half  hour  or  an 
Hir  longer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  covered  your  subject  very  well  before. 
Mr.  LooHis.  I  also  represent,  for  this  particular  matter.  Prof. 
^C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  Washington  Grange, 
bo  has  indorsed  the  position  which  we  are  taking  here,  and  that 
in  asking  you  to  change  the  8-cent  item  in  tne  butter  para- 
lipb,  709,  of  the  Fordney  biU,  to  10  cents,  and  this  is  the  basis  of 
t  entire  ddry  schedule  which  is  being  asked  for  by  other  branches 
the  daily  industry. 

Senator  DnxiKOHAM.  That  was  agreed  upon  by  the  national 
lociation  t 

Mr.  LooiOB.  Yes;  recommended  by  all  branches  of  the  dairv  indus- 
f-  I  have  here  a  letter  which  has  just  come  to  me,  whicn  I  will 
►t  read,  signed  by  W.  A.  Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Creamery 
cretanes  and  liianagers,  in  which  he  says  just  recently  all  the  dairies 
the  State  of  Iowa  have  indorsed  this  10-cent  tariff  recjuest. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  is  it  they  have  changed  their  minds  from  the 
&t  testimony  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  in  accord  with  a  tele^am  which  is  here,  dated 
ovember  21 ;  but  this  is  in  complete  detail,  giving  names  of  other 
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organizations,  and  since  November  21,  when  we  had  the  previom 
hearing,  the  creamery  organizations  of  the  States  of  MinneBota,  Wis- 
consin, and  New  York  have  also  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  lO* 
cent  item. 

We  ask  this  tariff  to  prevent  a  disaster  to  the  dairy  interests  of  t&i 
United  States  such  as  nas  aheady  overtaken  the  large  part  of  thi 
other  industries  in  agriculture. 

And  in  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  without 
for  the  record,  to  the  report  of  total  value  of  the  crops  for  thfe  Unii 
States  for  the  year  1921,  which  was  issued  this  week,  and  to  call  3 
attention  to  the  crop  vdue  totals  in  the  United  States  to  show 
has  occurred  to  agriculture  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  most  c(m< 
form  in  which  it  has  ever  been  annoimced. 

The  total  value  of  the  crops  for  the  United  States  for  the  year  191! 
was  in  round  numbers  $13,600,000,000;  in  1920  the  value  of  ti 
crops  was  $9,075,000,000.  This  year  they  are  $5,600,000,000,  or 
f allmg  off  in  the  two  years  of  $8,000,000,000  in  value  from  a  total  ( 
$13,600,000,000.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  agriculture  in  tb 
United  States. 

Senator  Gooding.  What  is  the  size  of  the  crop? 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  the  total  of  the  crops  which  are  compuU 
from  the  crop  reporting  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculturf 

Senator  Smoot.  For  those  two  years  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  those  two  years. 

Senator  Jones.  How  does  the  quantity  of  the  product  compae 

Mr.  LooMis.  There  was  a  small  decline  this  year,  but  only  a  snu 
decline   in   prices.     $13,600,000,000  was   the   total  for    1919,  41 
$9,075,000,000  for  1920,  a  decline  between  those  two  years  of  a  lifl 
over  $4,000,000,000,  and  they  have  declined  over  $9,000,000,000 
$6,500,000,000  this  last  year. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  dollars,  but  not  in  Quantity.       I 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  in  dollars,  but  the  quantity  figures  are  bei 

Senator  Jones.  The  quantity  was  practicallv  the  same  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  quantity  was  practically  the  same — it  will  c.i 
within  10  per  cent. 

The  butter  industry  in  this  period  is  one  of  the  few  industr 
which  has  not  suffered  so  serious  a  decline.     The  chief  reason, 
think,  for  that — a  reason  which  to  me  seems  the  chief  factor— is 
fact  that  in  the  early  part  of   this   vear   there   was    6-cent 
enacted  through  the  emergency  tariff  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  is  it  they  still  charge  70  cents  for  onhrj 
and  85  cents  for  first-class  butter  1 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  buji 
my  butter  cheaper  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  At  the  grocery  around  the  comer  from  my  bou 
where  I  am  getting  butter  at  60  cents,  first-dass  creamery  buU«r 

Senator  Smoot.  I  get  mine  from  Geoi^e  Oyster,  and  I  assure  } 
I  do  not  get  it  at  60,  70,  or  80  cents. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Perhaps,  as  some  witness  suggested  ye?^ 
day,  the  fault  is  with  the  purchaser. 

Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  so. 


r. 
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Mr.  LooMis.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  chart  prepared 
f  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  AOTiculture,  witn  the 
cc«ption  of  the  red  line.  [Exhibiting  chart  to  me  committee.] 
The  black  lines  indicate  the  balance  of  trade,  the  exports  and 
iports.  The  black  lines  to  the  right  of  the  center  lines  represent 
itgoing  exports,  and  the  lines  on  the  left-hand  side  represent 
iporta. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  imposition  of  the  butter  tariff,  it  is  evi- 
ot— and  that  is  what  the  red  line  says — that  the  imports  of  butter 
is  year  would  have  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  United 
ates,  because  we  have  four  months  this  year  upon  which  to  figure. 
lat  6-cent  dairy  tariff  stopped  in  the  period  of  low  prices-  in  this 
imtr7 — that  is,  in  May  and  June  of  this  year — ana  that  6-cent 
riff  ctiecked  the  flow  of  imports. 

As  soon  as  we  get  into  the  cold  weather,  into  the  time  of  hi^gh- 
iced  butter,  the  6-cent  tariff  proved  to  be  entirely  unprotective, 
d  we  are  now  getting  a  disorganized  butter  market  from  the  flow  of 
ports,  which  is  the  reason  uiat  we  come  here  asking  to  have  the 
^ents  raised  not  only  to  8  cents  but  to  10  cents. 
[f  it  were  not  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  read  a  part 
the  extracts  from  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to 
)w  that  within  the  past  four  weeks  in  at  least  six  daily  reports  of 
I  Bureau  of  Markets  of  declines  of  the  New  York  butter  market  is 
orded,  and  in  each  case  definitely  either  the  imports  which  have 
ffi  received  at  New  York  or  the  cables  of  lower  offers  have  been 
ponsible  for  them. 

want  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  time  of  year  we 
receiving  the  outter  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  is  their 
iod  of  chief  production,  and  at  the  present  tmtie  there  are  large 
)orts  of  butter  received  in  San  Francisco  and  the  west  coast  from 
stralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  large  imports  are  arriving  at  New 
rk  City  from  Argentina,  which  are  the  disorganizing  influences, 
n  my  brief  which  I  filed  on  November  21,  and  wiich  I  wish  I 
Id  call  to  your  attention  a^ain,  I  discussed  the  influence  of  those 
!i^  shipments  upon  the  New  x  ork  market,  and  the  point  about 
t  is  that  the  butter  prices  of  the  United  States  are  largely  gov- 
cd  and  the  chief  factor  is  the  New  York  butter  quotations  of  each 
\  and  the  fact  that  those  butter  shipments  center  in  New  York 
ses  fluctuations  in  the  New  York  market  which  are  out  of  all  pro- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  shipments,  and  that  is  immediately  trans- 
d  back  through  the  country  until  every  butter  man  in  the  United 
tes  feels  the  depressinjg  effect  of  it. 

is  to  the  size  oi  this  industry,  I  want  you  to  realize  that  we  are 
of  the  class  of  small  industries  which  have  been  taking  much 
6,  it  is  1,600,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  present 
'«s  has  a  value  of  something  like  $600,000,000.  So  that  a  Auc- 
tion of  a  cent  or  two  in  the  New  York  market  caused  by  the  re- 
^  of  Danish^  Holland  or  Argentine  butter  has  translated  back 
>ugh  the  entire  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  production  of  not 
than  5,000,000  pounds  of  butter  per  day  in  this  industry. 

81527—22 — 8ca  7 ^80 
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ADDZTIOKAL  BRIEF  OF  A.  X.  LOOXIS,  WASHUraTOBT,  D.  C.  RSPBSSBVTIVQ  TSX 

NATIONAL  DAIBT  tTHIOV. 

The  -  National  Dairy  Union  appeared  in  cooperation  with  other  dairy  io^^>i««  i 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  week,  urging  amendments  to  the  Fcrili' 
tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  increasing  the  du^  on  butter  to  10  cents  a  (oci. 
and  providing:  a  schedule  for  all  dairy  products  on  the  basis  of  a  ]Mt>tection  on  bun^r-2 
content  relative  to  10  cents  a  pound  on  butter. 

J.  R.  Morley,  of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  presented  the  argument  for  the  Natioml  1  ir 
Union,  speaking  also  as  a  Minnesota  farmer  and  as  president  and  manager  u  2: 
Minnesota  Cooperative  Dairies  Association. 

A.  M.  Loomis,  secretary  of  the  National  Daiiy  Union,  filed  a  brief  and  a  diie:> 
of  exhibits  covering  a  study  of  the  influence  of  Danish,  Argentine,  and  New  Znii: 
sliipments,  particmarly  on  the  New  York  daily  prices,  upon  which  all  dairy  x:t 
in  the  United  States  are  directly  or  indirectly  based,  showing  that  these  i(ftz 
shipments  are  demoralizing,  and  tne  great  need  of  the  dairy  industry  is  for  sttbil*^ 
conditions. 

An  abstract  of  this  brief  follows: 

After  indicating  the  number  of  persons  engaged  and  the  amount  of  money  m^^' 
in  the  dairy  industry  and  the  butter  industry  which  would  be  benefited  Vv  'J 
tariff  as  requested,  the  brief  took  up  the  following  points: 

We  are  asking  this  tariff  particularly  to  protect  the  New  York  dairy  markei  rn 
demoralization  and  fluctuations  to  stabilize  the  dairy  industry  of  the  entire  county 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  imports  which  might  come  in  under  a  low  tariff  to  v;b 
we  object,  but  the  influence  of  these  imports  in  causing  severe  fluctuations  ii^  * 
market  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size,  which  fluctuations  cause  great  ki»* 
producers  and  few,  if  any,  benefits  to  the  consumers. 

The  price  of  butter  and  dairy  products  throughout  the  United  States  is  fixc< 
the  daily  New  York  quotations. 

1.  Butter  is  sold  everywhere  on  New  York  basis.    This  is  general  trade  pnrti 

2.  Cream  buyers  establish  the  price  of  cream  on  butter  sales. 

3.  Cooperative  factories  pay  members  on  the  basis  of  butter  sales. 

4.  Fluid  milk  prices  are  fixed  in  every  large  city  on  butter-fat  basis,  with  the  |ci 
of  butter  fat  as  tne  major  factor,  and  that  fixed  by  New  York  butter  prices. 

All  dairv  authorities  will  agree  on  this  thesis  in  ^neral. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York  market  price  is  absolutely  controlling  uid  i 
price  is  absolutely  competitive.  Butter  is  made  and  sold  in  national  and  interaatia 
competition  and  price  agreements  are  impossible.  Manufacturers  of  cheeee  ttd 
other  manufactured  milk  products  are  forced  to  pay  for  the  milk  at  a  price  corn 
tively  level  with  price  paid  by  butter  manufacturers  because  of  the  large  aa 
the  butter  industry. 

Domestic  butter  is  made  and  marketed  in  a  comparativelv  even  flow. 

1.  Butter  is  a  purely  agricultural  product  and  like  all  other  agricultuial  prodi 
(and  unlike  fabricated  products),  can  not  be  controlled  as  to  time  and  volume  o^| 
auction. 

2.  Bureau  of  Markets  figures  will  show  comparatively  level  movement  of  but)< 
market,  affected  only  by  seasonal  conditions. 

3.  Price  movements,  when  not  affected  by  heavy  or  unexpected  imports  ^ 
comparatively  small  seasonal  fluctuations,  moving  up  in  winter  and  down  in  suri 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  and  cost  of  production. 

Foreign  shipments  come  in  in  large,  often  unannounced  and  unexpected  ausnti* 
1.  Bureau  of  Markets  daily  and  weekly  reports  show  this  to  be  true,  and  list' 
people  know  of  arrivals,  which  therefore  have  effect  of  surprise  offmcga. 
Influence  of  these  foreign  shipments  is  disastrous. 

1.  Bulk  of  foreign  rfiipments  come  to  New  York  City,  affecting  ftist  ami  ■ 
seriously  New  York  prices,  which  control  the  prices  all  over  the  country. 

2.  Shipments  from  Denmark  are  always  large  and  sold  in  such  okaniier  m  ' 
organize  New  York  market.    (See  Bureau  of  Markets  reports.^ 

3.  Shipments  from  Southern  Hemisphere,  Argentina,  and  >^ew  Zealand  are  ^ 
and  cheapest  in  winter  when  American  farmers  are  producing  the  least  bulir  v 
highest  cost,  and  consequentiy  are  most  disastrous  to  American  marketa. 

If  further  proofs  of  these  self-evident  facts  are  needed,  they  will  be  fouiti  >t 
fact  that  during  the  year  1920  when  the  imports  were  the  heaviest  in  thi*  hi^i' 
the  butter  industry,  the  New  York  market  was  in  constant  fluctuation,  eottri' 
of  all  proportion  to  any  changes  or  variations  in  the  cost  of  or  amount  of  dototiA.' 
duction.    Receivers  sufferea  heavy  losses  in  addition  to  still  greater  losi^^  (^ 
back  to  producers.    An  exhibit  is  attached  containing  an  abstract  of  thi»  ^'i^ 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  New  York  I* 
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irket  January  1,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  (when  the  emeraency  tariff  went  into  effect) 

le  fluctuations  amounted  to  as  much  as  7  cents  a  pounadownward  in  a  single  month. 

M?  Market  Reporter,  April  19.) 

Lower  prices  are  passed  back  to  producers. 

i.  A  single  import  shipment  of  Dutter  drives  market  prices  down  as  long  as  that 

tter  remains  in  the  market,  during  which  time  the  whole  American  production 

5.000.000  pounds  a  day  brings  the  producer  only  the  lower  price. 

!.  Cheese  factory,  butter  factory,  and  condensory  prices  are  adjusted  to  this  basis. 

tter  and  cheese  factories  sell  at  regular  intervals  at  these  lower  prices  and  settle 

h  patrons  upon  the  market  price  basis. 

iliese  price  reductions  are  not  passed  on  to  the  consumers  except  in  small  part. 

.  Retail  price  quotations  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the 

freanons  of  the  winter  of  1920  and  spring  of  1921  will  show  this  to  be  true. 

,  The  general  practice  in  retailing  is  to  base  selling  price  upon  actual  cost  price  in 

tiling  market  and  upon  replacement  cost  in  a  rising  market. 

mports  are  not  needed  to  supply  the  American  market. 

.  Even  during  the  inflated  period  of  imports  of  1920  and  1921,  butter  imported 

f>UDted  to  only  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  of  the  American  production— 65,000,000 

oQiis  in  1920  and  1921  as  compared  with  domestic  production  of  not  less  tiian  3,200 

lion  pounds. 

.  During  this  same  period  35,000,000  pounds  was  exported,  and  heavy  losses  were 

Bed  by  inability  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  in  storage  at  prices  above  cost. 

^DSPttled  conditions  result  in  steady  decline  in  the  industry. 

.  Wl»ile  there  was  only  a  decline  of  3  cows  per  1,000  people  in  the  United  States 

big  the  war  period  when  there  was  a  large  exportation  of  Dutter,  there  has  been  a 

line  since  the  war  of  5  cows  per  1,000  people  during  the  period  of  imports. 

Statisticians  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimate 
t  the  falling  off  in  exports  and  the  increase  in  imports  of  dairy  products  since  the 
t  of  the  war  has  been  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  decline  in  the  nimiber  of 
y  cows  kept  for  milk  in  the  United  States, 
pn-cent  tariff  needed . 

A  6-cent  tariff  was  effective  under  prewar  conditions,  butter  then  being  worth 
25  cents  to  30  cents  a  pound,  with  labor  and  equipment  in  proportion.  Butter 
9w  worth  48  cents  a  pound.    Last  year's  average  61  cents  a  pound. 

Six  cents  in  emeigency  tariff  proved  effective  only  during  the  low  price  period 
tme,  July,  and  August  when  butter  averaged  about  35  cents  a  pouna  and  is  not 
:ttTe  now,  as  shown  by  increasing  imports, 
^n-cent  tariff  justified  by  difference  in  cost  of  production  and  is  a  fair  ad  valorem 

» 

Canadian  costs,  as  shown  by  experts,  are  10  cents  a  pound,  less  than  American 
I. 

Danish  butter  supplants  Canadian  butter  in  English  market;  therefore  Danish 
I  must  be  as  low  or  lower  than  Canadian  costs. 

When  the  6  cent  tariff  was  effective  it  was  equal  to  a  20  per  cent  or  higher  ad 
tfm  tariff  on  a  basis  of  the  25  or  30  cent  value  of  butter  at  that  time.  A  20  per 
tariff  now  would  amount  to  10  cents  a  pound  or  more .  No  protective  rate  in  the 
It  Pordney  bOl  is  figured  at  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SUMMARY. 

^  whole  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  rests  on  the  daily  price  of  butter  in 

Sev  York  market. 

Us  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  essential  in  the  nation. 

tpfrience  shows  that  lack  of  proper  tariff  protection  leads  to  imports  of  butter, 

Dsiderable  in  amount  as  compared  with  the  production  and  consumption  in  the 

ni.  but  vicioaaly  effective  in  disrupting  and  demoralizing  the  one  market  which 

>lishe8  national  prices. 

» intenat  of  the  consumer  of  butter  and  the  producer  of  butter  will  be  best  served 

b^iilizing  butter  prices  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  a 

'  in  effect  which  will  minimize  the*  surprise  shipments,  and  their  influence  in 

»mng  down  New  York  market  prices. 

idf'f  a  2}-cent  tariff  this  influence  was  at  its  worst. 

H'  dairy  and  general  agricultural  interests  agree  that  10  cents  is  not  too  much  to 

It  this  time. 
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POXJLTBT  AITD  EGGS. 

[ParagraphB  711-713.] 

STATEMENT  OF  KNOX  BOUDE,  PETALT7KA,  CALIF.,  BEFB18XST> 
ING  AMERICAN  POTTIiTBY  ASSOCIATION  AND  BOG  XABSXTm 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Boude? 

Mr.  BouDE.  I  reside  at  Petaluma,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer  who  specializes! 

foultry.    Mj  farm  is  devoted  to  two  products,  poultry  and  applet 
am  a  specialist  in  poultry. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  for  the  American  Poultry  Associat 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boude.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  some  nine  associations- 
Pacific  coast  cooperative  associations  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
California;  the  American  Poultry  Association,  which  is  the  gefl< 
association  of  the  United  States;  and  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on 
and  poultry  I  have  been  given  permission  to  present  the  vie^ 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  also  of  the  Nati 
Grange. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way 
inform  the  committee  of  your  views  ?  ^ 

Mr.  BouDE^.  Grentlemen,  the  American  hen  lays  appro: 
1,767,000,000  dozen  eggs  per  year  that  find  their  way  to  the 
from  the  farmers  to  flie  consumers.  Another  500,000,000  doi« 
used  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  various  processes  of  incubatioo. 
that  we  have  had  a  surplus  during  the  past  few  years,  and  tlieit  ^ 
been  an  exportation  of  10,000,000,  20,000,000,  and  40,000,000  d( 
eggs  per  year.  The  amount  paid  for  eggs  to  the  farmers — the 
ducers — in  the  United  States  was  $782,000,000,  and  for  poi 
$441,750,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,223,750,000.  These  figures  aj 
to  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  that  figure  for  poultry  that  f 
just  gave  us  ?  i 

Mr.  Boude.  $441,750,000.  In  the  matter  of  railroad  transpoi| 
tion,  there  was  hauled  last  year  251,350  carloads.  In  giving  n^ 
I  do  not  take  the  highest  estimates  as  reported  by  the  Departroenii 
Agriculture.  We  have  not  included  tne  500,000,000  aozens  tM 
were  used  on  the  farms  for  edible  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  ini| 
bation,  I  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places  a  valuij 
$250,000,000  on  those  eggs.  So  that  the  total  figures  for  last  y^ 
product  are  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000.  J! 

Senator  Watson.  That  does  not  include  those  sent  by  esp(f| 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Boude.  I  could  not  saj.  There  are  some  phases,  Senator, 
which  it  is  hard  to  get  statistics.  But  the  figiires  of  the  dfpi 
ment  are  larger  than  my  figures;  so  I  think  that  we  are  conserratti. 
It  is  a  very  Targe  industry,  because  it  concerns  about  90  per  cent 
the  farms  in  the  United  States.  The  Ooyemment  has  fostered  ^ 
industry  through  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  foi 
ways  and  means  to  increase  the  average  yield  per  hen.  But  ihi ' 
remains  that  one  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  egg^  is 
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3  hen  produces  eggs  only  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  win- 
'  season  is  taken  For  a  time  of  rest  and  growing  a  new  set  of  feathers. 
The  onlj  solution  that  we  have  so  far  found  to  the  process  of  dis- 
bution  IS  cold  storage.  In  the  spring  there  is  an  enormous  excess 
)duction,  and  from  the  daily  accumulations  sufficient  quantities 
\  sent  to  cold  storage  to  be  distributed  in  an  orderly  manner  during 
)  cold  months,  when  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and  exceedingly  high, 
rhe  Chairman.  Is  there  any  accumulation  during  the  wmter  sea- 

I  at  all? 

\ir,  BouDE.  There  is  no  accumulation  during  the  winter.    That 

rurs  only  during  the  spring. 

rhe  Chairman.  Absomtely  ? 

)ii,  BouDE.  Absolutely;  we  can  get  a  few  sport  hens  and  pullets 

m  which,  if  we  house  them  and  give  them  heat  and  a  great  deal 

special  care  and  attention,  we  can  get  a  limited  supply,  which 

istitutes  our  source  of  fresh  eggs  for  winter. 

senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  show  exactly 

( production  in  the  winter  months? 

ilr.  BouDE.  I  do  not  think  I  have.     But  just  taking  my  ordinary 

ck  it  is  about  20  to  30  per  cent — 20  per  cent  usually.     Occasionally 

II  will  get  an  unusually  favorable  wmter,  where  some  of  the  spring 
iditions  are  reproduced.  Then  if  those  conditions  are  extra  good 
a  can  get  up  to  30  per  celit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  fiocDE.  Thirty  per  cent  is  the  limit;  usually  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumrer.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  spring  raoduction  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  Thirty  per  cent,  provided  you  raise  sufficient  pullets, 

ich  are  very  expensive  to  raise;  that  is,  in  the  process  of  repro- 

ction,  their  eggs  oeing^used  for  incubation. 

Senator  McCumrer.  That  is  where  you  would  have  mild  weather  ? 

}ii,  BouDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  not  be  true  in  the  North  Central 

ites  at  all,  would  it^  where  they  have  long  winters  and  cold 

ateis? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  all  depends   on  how   they   are  kept, 

lator. 

senator  MrCuMBER.  I  assume  that. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  extent  of  importation  ? 

Ur.  BouDE.  The  importations  rose  in  1914,  following  the  enact- 

•nt  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act,   to   6,000,000  dozens  per 

sum.    Importers   on    the   Pacific    coast   announced    that   they 

uld  make  an  annual  price  of  15  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cars  San 

tocisco,  and  offered  yearly  contracts.    However,  the  war  broke 

I  and  the  boats  were  taken  off  the  Pacific,  so  that  importations 

re  prevented  durin^the  war  period. 

Senator  Watson.     Where  from? 

kir.  Boxn)E.  They  were  brought  from  China  at  the  rate  of  about 

•00,000  dozen  per  annum,  but  fell  one  year  to  1,333,000  dozens. 

Bt  year  imports  increased,  and  this  year  during  the  first  eight 

•ntfis  there  were  2,620,640  dozens  imported.     During  the  same 

riod  eggs  in  frozen  and  dried  form,  aggregating  9,018,665  dozen, 

te  also  imported  and  came  in  competition  Avith  the  American 

wuct.    The  Oovemment  statistics  do  not  state  the  dried  product 
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separately  from  the  frozen,  but  each  pound  of  dried  eggs  imporWi 
would  represent  approximately  3  pounds  of  fresh  eggs. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  these  Chinese  eggs  imported  over  hcrc  c 
pretty  fair  shape  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  They  are  getting  them  here  in  better  shape  all  tk- 
time. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  expect  that  they  are  a  little  spoiled,  sam 
of  them. 

Mr.  BoTTDE.  They  can  remove  the  spoiled  ones  by  candling  aitf 
sell  only  the  best  ones  to  the  public.  The  Chinese  eggs  are  n 
weeks  old  and  in  some  cases  two  months  old  when  they  arriTe. 

Senator  Watson.  At  what  cost  are  theylaid  down  ? 

Mr.  BoTTDE.  I  am  going  to  put  in  evidence  in  a  few  moments  tiif 
prewar  prices  of  sending  Chinese  eggs  as  reported  by  our  consuk 
Here  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  mtwie  by  the  University  of  Orepa 
It  shows  that  the  costs  before  the  war  were  from  2  to  6  cents  JXI 
dozen  as  paid  by  exporters  over  there,  or  importers  here,  whiche^ 
way  you  wish  to  put  it. 

The  following  data,  showing  the  very  low  prices  at  which  eggs  may  be  obtui 
from  the  Chinese  producers  in  the  various  districts,  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  Tni^ 
States  consular  omcers  at  the  principal  egg  markets  of  China: 

Hankow  (seaport):  During  the  past  five  years  the  F[ice  of  eggs  has  matmalh 
creased;  in  some  districts  it  nas  more  than  doubledt    This  depends  to  a  lam  et^ 
upon  the  proximity  of  the  producer  to  Hankow,  where  are  located  the  mamu&ctan 
pumts.    Another  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  the  price  of  eggs,  as  well  tf  t 
other  articles,  is  the  method  adopted  by  a  British  cold-storage  pumt  here.  ^' 
carries  in  cold  storage  to  Europe  game,  poultry,  ^gs,  and  meat.     This  com] 
sends  out  purchasing  agents  to  collect  eggs  r^:ularly  in  certain  districts,  which 
a  ready  local  market  for  all  the  output  and  that  at  a  maximum  price. 

The  simimer  price  of  eggs,  as  ascertained  from  20  localities,  varies  from  140 1<^ 
eggs  for  a  Mexican  dollar  (40  cents  United  States  currency),  dependent  upon  ihf 
moteness  of  the  district  from  the  large  markets  and  the  accessibility  to  transport 

During  the  season  (that  is,  in  the  spring)  eggs  can  be  bought  for  leas  than  8  Ha 
taels  (approximately  $5.29  United  States  currency)  per  picul  of  133}  pounds 
number  of  eggs  per  picul  varies  from  1,200  to  1,500;  thus,  the  price  per  dozen 
range  from  4.23  to  5.59  cents  (United  States  currency).    The  average  price  is  bet 
$5.29  and  $5.62,  but  it  rises  to  $5.95  in  the  winter  months. 

Nanking  (seaport):  Eggs  are  purchased  by  the  local  exporters  here  at  prices  na^ 
from  40  to  42  cents  per  gross  and  are  being  consigned  to  the  United  States  as  faSk' 

Fresh,  per  dozen :...  ¥'^ 

Frozen,  in  tins,  per  pound 

The  rate  of  exchange  and  supply  may  ultimately  cause  some  variation  in  tht^  ii 
Thus  far,  however,  the  exporters  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  *^ 
can  handle — about  25,000  dozens  per  day. 

Shanghai  (seaport):  A  few  years  s^  the  price  throughout  the  year  at  the  op«*n  ?< 
on  the  Yangtze  averaged  4  to  5  cash  each.    This  is  the  equivalent  in  United  >'J 
money  of  approximately  2  cents  per  dozen.    The  abolition  of  these  old  copp^^*  'i 
however,  and  the  substitution  of  lO-cash  pieces  (or  cents)  resulted  in  raising  pri'v-i 
general. 

There  are  five  grades  of  eggs  on  this  market,  the  grades  being  by  size  of  eg^. 
laiger  eggs  are  intended  for  export.    The  up-country  prices  fluctuate  constantly 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  a  season  average.    The  egg-product  factories  ^^^ 
weight.    The  lowest  price  by  weight  (mixed  grades)  works  out  at  aboat  t^.50  M<*x» 
for  1,000  eggs,  or  about  $3.15  United  States  currency.    E^-product  lactorkfi  ^  * 
find  it  practicable  to  work  when  the  price  in  the  interior  is  more  than  a>»u: 
Mexican  (say  $4.35  United  States  currency)  per  thousand. 

Of  the  larger  eggs,  the  up-country  prices  m  the  winter  months  run  from  111  ti* 
Mexican  per  1,000.    In  summer,  they  are  as  low  as  $9  Mexican. 

The  egg  prices  fluctuate,  of  course,  with  the  demand,  and  the  hoavy  shipoA' 
the  United  States  have  had  something  to  do  with  increasing  prices*  Priooi  4( 
the  winter  of  1913-14  ranged  from  10  Shanghai  taels  (appronmately  I6.SS  Vi 
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:at68  currency)  to  17  Shanghai  taels  (approximately  $10.75)  per  1,000.  To  these 
ices  must  be  added  freight  and  charges,  me  latter  including  cases  and  fillers,  pack- 
g,  export  duty,  wharfa^  dues,  insurance,  and  incidentals,  averaging  in  the  neigh- 
trhooa  of  1  tael  (approximately  63}  cents  United  States  ciurency)  per  case. 
The  eggs  are  purchased  by  agents  of  the  Shanghai  retail  produce  merchants,  who 
sit  the  nrmii^  localities  at  regular  intervals  for  this  special  purpose.  The  eggs  are 
6D  transported  to  Shang^  by  rail,  canal,  or  river  shipments.  Tne  farmer  generally 
lb  his  egga  at  about  $4.60  (United  States  currencv)  per  1,000.  Of  coiu^,  Siis  price 
dependent  upon  the  supply  and  demand  and  nuctuates  accordingly.  The  trans- 
rtation  chaiges  are  usuall}r  defrayed  by  the  Shanghai  merchant,  who  resells  the 
p  to  local  exporters  at  various  prices  ranging  from  $6.25  to  $8  (United  States  cur- 
ncy)  per  1,000.  This  price  also  fluctuates,  but  these  figiures  are  approximate.  The 
porter,  in  turn,  sells  me  eggs  to  his  clients  abroad  at  prices  mutually  arranged  for 
iier  bv  contract  or  agreement.  The  cost  of  crating,  pacMng,  insurance,  etc.,  are 
oally  Dorne  by  the  exporter. 

Tdngtau  (seaport):  Tne  prices  vary  constantly ^  bein^  lower  in  summer  than  in 
Dter.  This  office  has  no  accurate  data  on  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  by  the  collecting; 
ddlemen.  From  information  obtained  from  local  Chinese,  however,  it  seems  evi- 
Dt  that  ^ggs  thus  purchased  probably  cost  from  2  cents  to  5  cents  (United  States 
rrency)  per  dozen.    They  are  small  eggs. 

fientsin  (seaport):  The  average  prices  paid  by  the  exporters  at  the  present  rate 
exchange  are  from  20  to  40  cents  (United  States  currency)  per  hundred,  the  pro- 
cera  being  paid  slightly  lower  prices. 

Bankow  (seaport):  To-day  (Sept.  2,  1915)  fresh  esgs  sell  in  the  market  at  about  900 
ih  1 35  cent?  United  States  currency)  per  100,  anothis  is  at  least  25  per  cent  above 
i  market  price  of  five  years  ago.  It  can  not  be  considered  exoroitant,  thougjh 
ise  eggs  are  verv  small. 

Dftnton  (seaport):  The  following  prices,  in  gold,  are  asked  (May  20,  1915)  per  1,000 
chicken  eggs  by  the  wholesiue  dealers  at  Canton:  laxgpf  $9.10;  medium,  $8.40: 
All  $7.82.    The  prices  are,  of  course,  subject  to  fluctuation  as  exchange  rises  and 
b. 

?»atnw  (seaport):  The  price  in  the  interior  is  about  5i  cents  and  in  Swatow  H 
at-*  per  dozen.  In  summer,  when  exportation  is  scarcely  feasible,  the  price  is  lower. 
LTje^x)  (seaport):  With  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Shantung,  the  organiza- 
n  of  rold-storage  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  abroad,  and  the  erection 
fe'  toriei  for  drying  and  condensing  e^gs  for  foreign  consumption,  prices  have  risen 
wmoualy.  Fifteen  years  ago  $1  in  United  States  currency  purchased  about  900 
!^  about  1.3  cents  per  dozen).  The  lowest  price,  or  rather  the  price  at  that  season 
the  year  when  eggs  are  most  plentiful,  is  now  360  for  $1,  or  about  3.3  cents  per 

ffarltin  (inland):  In  general,  the  price  of  eggs  in  the  Harbin  market  is  50  cents, 
^.  per  hundrecl,  in  Large  quantities.  They  retail  to  the  consumer  at  from  7  to  9 
x^.  jfold,  per  dozen.  It  is  believed  that  the  farmer  receives  an  average  of  approxi- 
klely  30  rents,  gold,  per  hundred  for  his  eggs. 

Qnnekong  (seaport):  Prices  of  ordinary  lots  early  in  MarcS,  1913,  ranged  from 
*"!  to  $6.72  rgold)  per  thousand,  fluctuating  between  comparatively  narrow  margins 
m  rlay  to  day.  During  1912  the  highest  price  in  the  Hongkong  market,  whole- 
e,  wo?  16.68  (gold)  per  thousand. 

The  report  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
^k  of  Aurast  1-8;  on  page  4,  contains  the  following  in  regard  to 
unesebulK  eggs: 

rhp  Paris  health  authorities  have  been  inquiring  into  the  advisability  of  using 
ipr«p  Q^ffs  in  the  making  of  cakes  and  pastry  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Hl?  the  hot  weather  the  use  of  these  eggs  is  dangerous.  Chinese  eggs  are  imported 
^  Kurope  without  their  shells,  being  frozen  and  packed  in  kegs.  Analysis  shows 
It  2-1  houiB  after  they  have  been  thawed,  a  single  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  con- 
n.*  .^1,000  hannful  microbes. 

W.  Martel,  the  health  inspector,  who  has  been  conducting  the  investigation,  rec- 
istcnch  that  pastry  cooks  and  restaurant  keepers  should  be  forbidden  to  use  Chinese 
Rt  except  for  biscuit  making,  where  the  very  high  temperature  is  sufficient  to  kill 
^eenns.  Rdvate  consumes,  of  course,  have  never  been  used  to  Chinese  eggs, 
ach  are  only  sold  in  bulk.— Teuter,  London  Observer,  July  24,  1921. 

Senator  Watson.  And  do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs 
Duld  he  from  Chma  laid  down  in  Chicago. 
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Mr.  BouDE.  I  had  prepared  to  touch  on  that  a  little  later,  wh^  I 
brought  up  the  matter  oi  transportation  costs. 

Senator  Watson.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  the  real  campf* 
tition  of  the  American  eggs  was  with  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  BouDE.  I  will  maEe  just  a  few  statements  about  the  economr 
condition.  In  the  spring  of  the  jesLT  eggs  always  fall  below  the  ens; 
of  production  upon  the  Farms.  This  condition  has  always  obtain^ 
During  that  time,  of  course,  the  consumer  is  protected  for  other  por- 
tions of  the  year  by  cold  storage.  The  e^  go  in  storage  at  iov 
J  trices,  so  they  can  provide  a  later  supply  at  ni^er  prices  during  tu 
oUowing  fall*  and  winter. 

We  have  asked  for  a  protection  which  will  nm  uniformly  at  8  cer'j 

Eer  dozen  upon  shell  eg^,  which  I  am  speaking,  of  in  this  inst&U' 
ecause  we  believe  that  mat  will  come  somewhere  near  the  differs^ 
between  the  cost  in  America  and  the  cost  abroad.     We  originfti> 
asked  for  10  cents  a  dozen,  but  we  have  reduced  these  figures  U^ 
cents,  because  we  have  declining  markets  all  over  the  world  an 
declining  silver  which  is  a  factor  m  Chinese  trade. 

The  prices  at  Shanghai,  prewar,  were  aroimd  6  cents,  as  I  hit 
already  submitted  in  flie  report  of  the  University  of  Or^on.  Wii 
an  8-cent  duty  and  5-cent  freight  rate,  which  is  the  ordmaiy  oc<« 
rate  to  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco,  that  would  enable  thfl 
to  lay  eggs  down  at  19  cents  per  dozen.  The  price  of  e^s  or  the  cci 
of  eggs  m  America  has  not  been  settled  by  the  Department  of  Asi 
culture  or  the  various  departments  of  the  imiversities.  Some  of 
xmiversities  are  now  making  surveys,  and  I  assimie  the  Departm 
of  Agriculture  is.  We  ordmarily  took  25  cents  a  dozen  as  pre^ 
cost  of  producing  1  dozen  qggs,  when  you  reckon  all  tlie  ve^ 
factors  that  have  to  do  with  the  cost. 

For  23  years,  gentlemen,  beginning  with  1890,  shell  ^gs  were  • 
the  protected  list.  They  bore  5  cents  a  dozen  duty  during  tJb 
time,  except  for  three  years,  from  1894  to  1897,  during  the^Wlbo' 
Gorman  or  Wilson-Vorhees  Act,  when  they  were  3  cents  a  dosen. 

Australia  puts  a  tariff  upon  c^ggs  of  12  cents  a  dozen,  which  is  pr 
hibitor^  to  us.  But  during  their  season,  which  is  the  reverse  of  om 
they  smp  eggs  to  the  United  States. 

They  also  nave  an  embargo  against  Chinese  eggs,  for  the  ben^t 
the  home  producer  and  the  encourag[6ment  of  home  prodaction. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Did  you  give  the  total  importation  of  «i 
for  eight  months?    I  understood  you  to  give  the  figures. 

Mr.  BoiTDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  I  mean  the  importation  into  this  counn 
from  all  countries  for  eight  months,  or  was  that  limited  to  China? 

Mr.  BouDE.  This  is  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Oomxnt^ 
up  to  September  1. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  takes  in  all  of  the  importations  I 

Mr.  BouDE.  2,620,643  dozens  in  shell  alone,  not  indudiog  drw 
and  frozen. 

Senator  Caldeb.  I  was  iiot  here  during  the  early  part  of  t*  : 
testimony.  Can  you  give  the  conmiittee  the  quantity  of  eggB  *j 
ported  from  Canada  ?  • 

Mr.  BouDE.  Yes,  sir.  The  importations  and  exportationa  bai 
and  forth  across  the  border  last  year  were  pracUcally  equal,  hasr 
215,000  cases  of  30  dozen  each.    They  have  an  import  duty  npoo  mi 
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gs  of  3  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  at  Ottawa 

K)  has  the  power  to  embargo  the  importations  of  Chdnese  eggs  when- 

er  in  his  judgment  it  is  against  the  interests  of  the  Canaman  pro- 

cers  for  tnem  to  be  received. 

Senator  Caij>£B.  And  the  duty  at  3  cents  a  dozen  in  Canada 

ainst  our  eggs  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  Against  our  eggs;  we  have  none  on  theirs. 

[  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  A^ri- 

Iture,  the  universities,  and  the  colleges  have  dx^ne  all  that  they 

ssibly  could  to  encourage  the  production  of  eggs  in  the  United 

lies. 

I  wish  to  lay  down  just  a  few  fimdamental  arguments 

Senator  Caldeb  (interposing).  Just  before  you  get  to  that,  didyou 

ite  the  total  amount  of  eggs  exported  from  this  country  ?    Have 

u  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  BouDB.  I  have  not,  but  there  is  a  gentleman  to  follow  me  who, 

prepared  to  give  those  inures  in  detail. 

senator  Caijdeb.  I  woula  like  the  record  to  show  what  quantity 

eggs  were  imported  and  what  quantity  of  eggs  were  exported. 

m,  BouDB.  ftof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  is  here  and  will  follow  me. 

I  has  charts  showing  this.    He  has  made  'an  academic  study  of 

)  whole  situation  and,  Senator,  he  will  present  it  to  you.    I  am 

iy  a  farmer-producer,  and  am  presenting  this  statement  on  behalf 

the  producers. 

[  want  to  submit  the  following  ammients  as  to  why  we  should  have 

adequate  tariff  of  8  cents  a  (K)zen:  The  Chinese  eggs  in  shell, 
rzen,  and  dried  sell  in  competition  with  the  American  c^ggs,  and 
BTj  e^  that  is  imported  from  China  displaces  an  American  es^y 
^ausewe  are  producing  a  surplus,  and  ultimately,  if  you  carry  this 
i  to  its  conclusion,  it  (usplaces  the  American  hen  and  the  American 
)ducer. 

Fhe  Chinese  standards  of  living  are  entirely  different  from  ours, 
d  the  American  standard  of  living  is  high,  and  we  are  trying  to 
Tease  or  at  least  retain  the  American  standard  of  living  upon  the 
m.  We  are  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  because  of  our 
Jidards  of  living  that  we  retain  the  present  hi^h  production  and  put 
tariff  upon  the  Chinese  imports.  Every  Chmese  egg  sold  is  sold 
a  price  necessarilv  below  the  price  of  Hie  American  egg,  and  there- 
» the  American  farmer  can  not  compete  when  prices  are  cut. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  tiiej  as  good  as  the  American  cjggs  ? 
Kr.  BouDE.  They  are  inferior.  So  they  cut  the  price  and  break 
I  markets  where  our  ^;gs  are  sold. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  for  cooking  thev  answer  the  same  purposes  ? 
k(r.  BoDDB.  Oh,  yes;  ihej  answer  tne  purposes  of  a  cneap  e^g. 
t  are  not  going  on  record  as  desiring  an  emoargo  in  the  way  ot  a 
tf,  gentlemen.  It  just  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that  if  we 
nnit  too  many  of  our  farm  products  to  be  sold  at  a  loss — this  has 
en  brought  out  by  those  appearing  on  behalf  of  wool  and  wheat 
d  other  things  that  are  oftentimes  sold  at  a  loss — that  it  is  going 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  our  agriculture,  and  we  wish  to  do 

that  we  can  to  keep  agriculture  upon  the  best  possible  basis. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  thing  that  is  an  economic  loss, 
ir  American  market  is  already  overloaded  with  eggs.    An  effort  is 
w  being  made  to  export  ^0,000  cases  of  the  present  surplus  in 
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cold  storage,  because  it  is  feared  we  have  too  many.  The  foreigt 
markets,  uie  rates  of  exchange — everything  is  against  the  exporU^ 
tion  of  these  eggs. 

Senator  Calder.  That  may  be  so,  but  still  the  markets  for  cold- 
storage  eggs  keeps  up  in  price  pretty  well,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  That  is  because  of  a  scarcity  in  fresh-egg  productioc 
they  bid  for  the  fresh  eggs  instead  of  using  the  egga  ^tt  have  hefz 
stored  for  the  normal  consumption. 

Senator  Calder.  But  in  New  York  we  are  not  getting  our  cold 
storage  eggs  much  cheaper  than  the  fresh  eggs,  are  we  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  They  took  them  away  from  us  farmers  at  around  2i 
cents. 

Senator  Calder.  We  are  paying  something  like  65  cents  to-day. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  pajing  76  cents  for  fresh  eggs. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  paying  85  cents  for  fresh  eggs. 
.     Senator  Calder.  I  want  to  help  the  farmer,  but  I  also  repres€iii 
city  which  is  a  CTcat  consumer  of  eggs. 

Senator  La  Pollette.  What  is  the  farmer  realizing  for  eg 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  I  recently  looked  up  the  quotations  at  the  Eind 
City  market.  I  could  not  find  the  Omaha  markets.  The  Eansi 
City  market  was  around  50  cents  for  fresh  and  40  cents  for  cok 
storage  eggs. 

Senator  liA  Follette.  That  means  after  the  eggs  are  delivered) 
the  commission  merchant  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  That  is  what  they  are  asking  f.  o.  b.  cars  Kansas  Ci^ 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  egg-producing  district. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  BouDE.  I  am  a  farmer,  yes,  Senator,  and  I  have  no  oil 
method  of  makmg  my  hving  except  on  the  fa^. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  realizing  on  the  ^gB 
you  are  marketing  to-day  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  My  wife  wrote  me  that  she  was  receiviiig  60  c 
per  dozen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did  you  ship  from  ! 

Mr.  BouDE.  I  sell  at  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  paid  85  cents  for  them  delivered  at  the  hoc 
to-day. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  bought  30  dozen  last  week  at  Topeka  and  t^ 
them  shipped  here,  and  they  cost  me  laid  down  in  Wasningtos,  ^i^ 
paying  express,  66  cents  a  dozen — afresh  eggs. 

Senator  Goodino.  Your  eggs  go  direct,  to  the  consumer,  do  t: 
not? 

Mr.  BouDE.  There  is  a  regular  channel  of  distribution*  We  hi 
never  been  able  to  break  over  that.    We  have  to  use  the  middle n: 

Senator  Calder.  The  people  in  the  centers  of  population  ar^ 
able  to  go  to  the  middleman.    Take  New  York  City,  with  6,OU0.< 
people.    The  farmers  do  not  sell  direct  to  us;  their  eggs  go  thn 
two  hands — two  middlemen. 

Mr.  BouDE.  It  is  a  study,  gentlemen.  I  hope  you  can  siJvf 
some  day.  We  are  willing  to  do  anything  in  the  worid  to  me«t  v 
and  to  study  it  out.  I  have  studied  it  m  California.  It  is  a  ^y 
difficult  matter. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  distribution  rather  than  a 
uestion  of  importation?  For  instance,  in  the  nine  months  ending 
eptember  you  exported  21,195,249  dozens  of  eggs,  and  we  imported 
aring  that  same  period  only  2,707,933  dozen;  and  that  is  only 
l>out  one-seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  the  importations  as  compared 
ith  the  exportations. 

J£r.  BouDE.  Precisely,  so  far  as  eggs  in  the  shell  are  concerned. 
Senator  Smoot.  Ana  is  it  not  a  (juestion  of  distribution  in  this 
luntry  rather  than  a  question  of  importation  under  a  protective 
riff? 

Mr.  BoDDE.  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  quite.  Senator,  in  this  way: 
lina  is  the  largest  potential  egg  producer  in  the  world.  In  the  last 
UP  or  five  years  she  has  increased  her  export  trade  by  leaps  and 
mnds  and  especially  since  we  put  more  boats  on  the  Pacific.  They 
I  have  refrigerator  space  available.  We  are  wrestling  with  the 
t)blems  of  deflation,  and  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
bt  he  used  to  get.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  China  can  do  to 
I,  not  entirely  what  she  has  done  just  yet,  but  what  she  is  going  on 
do.  Thoy  assure  us  that  they  are  able  to  put  the  American  pro- 
icer  out  oi  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  for? 
Mr.  BouDE.  We  ask  for  8  cents  on  shell  eggs. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  want  to  add  right  there — -and  I  think  Mr.  Mercer 
er  there  wiU  probably  recall  the  mstance — ^in  1914  an  importer  of 
gs  from  China  who  lived  in  San  Francisco  came  to  Kansas  City, 
0.,  and  offered  to  sell  eggs  there  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 
Mr.  BouDE.  On  contract  ? 
Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  were  receiving  60 
nts  a  dozen  for  your  eggs  ? 
llr.  BouDE.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  You  do  not  want  protection  on  those  eggs,  do 
•«  ?    Is  not  that  enough  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  But  we  are  not  getting  at  my  place  enough  eggs  to 
ore  than  meet  the  cost  of  our  leed,  because  the  flock  is  not  laying 
rr  much  right  now.  • 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  existing  law  it  is  2  cents  a  dozen; 
ider  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  it  was  5  cents,  and  the  House  bill  has 
ren  you  6  cents,  and  you  want  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  We  want  8  cents.     Under  the  Underwood-Simmons 
)t  shell  e^s  are  free;  frozen  eggs  are  2  cents. 
Senator  Smoot.  Eggs  in  the  shell  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  Eggs  m  the  shell  are  free  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  BouDB.  Gentlemen,  just  a  word  about  transportation.  I  wish 
call  your  attention  to  certain  matters  about  rates.  We  pay  from 
^er  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  a  rate  of  $3.33  per  hundred 
•unds  to  New  York,  which  is  the  great  consimiing  market  in  the 
oited  States.  That  amounts  to  about  6  cents  a  dozen.  When  the 
izzards  come,  we  are  obhged  to  ship  by  express,  because  the  spring 
0166  quicker  on  the  coast,  and  if  there  be  any  shortage  it  is  just  then 
&t  you  need  the  eggs.  So  if  tl^ey  are  shipped  by  express  it  is 
luble  that,  and  it  costs  $6.66  a  himdred,  or  about  12  cents  per  dozen. 
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When  they  ship  Chinese  eggs  in  train  loads,  as  they  came  in  last  win- 
ter— they  bring  them  to  Seattle,  Portlana,  and  oan  Frandsco  asd 
send  them  across- — there  is  a  rate  of  $2.60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  their  rate  deUvered  at  Seattle  1 

Mr.  BouDE.  Their  rate  is  between  4  and  5  cents,  I  understand,  it 
the  present  time.  But  they  are  reducing  the  rate  all  the  time.  It 
is  only  about  6  cents  through  the  Canal  to  New  York,  if  they  semi 
them  that  way. 

There  was  a  point  I  want  to  bring  out  as  to  this  compensatory  duxj 
in  the  way  of  transportation  upon  the  imported  Chinese  egss  of  ii 
cents  per  hundred,  which  amounts  to  $146  on  a  carload  of  20,0(11 
pounds.  I  confirmed  these  figures  witii  Chairman  dark  when  h 
was  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  as  to  haT< 
them  accurate  before  we  should  attempt  to  give  tiiem  to  anyone. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  one  thought  about  it,  that  the  imporu 
tion  of  8  dozen  e^gs  or  8  pounds  of  frozen  eggs  puts  an  Amen 
can  hen  out  of  busmess.  At  the  present  time  these  importations  lh4 
we  have  received — ^importations  particularly  of  frozen  esg^ — the  g« 
tleman  who  succeeds  me  is  going  to  speak  especially  on  that  subject- 
with  the  shipload  that  is  commg  tnrough  the  canal  now  for  X<?i 
York,  there  will  be  about  32,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  eggs  on  bc«ii^ 
in  storage. 

That  represents  the  product  of  4,000,000  hens.  That  is  only  u 
example  oi  what  China  can  do  to  us  if  we  permit  these  eggs  to  cca 
without  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  the  American  producer* 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  the  average  pnc 
of  eggs  in  the  Middle  West  during  the  month  of  April,  May,  and  Jud 
of  this  year— rthe  price  the  farmer  was  getting  ? 

Mr.  BouDE.  It  ran  from  10  to  12  cents,  I  understand,  in    Tex:: 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  parts  of  Missouri.     Of  course,  there  wa^ 
high  freight  rate.     The  New  York  price  fell  almost  to  20  cents.     Yo 
consider  the  high  transportation  charges  that  would  cause  pnc€» 
decline  at  the  farm  to  a  greater  extent. 

Senator  Goodino.  Ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  to  the  fanner. 

Mr.  BouDE.  Yes,  that  would  be  about  it. 

I  have  presented  the  phase  of  the  shell  egg,  gentlemen.  The  eti 
tlemen  wno  follow  me  will  present  the  facts  of  the  frozen  egg  ano  < 
the  dried  eg^.  We  are  dividing  the  time  and  hoping  not  to  repe^ 
our  facts  ana  arguments. 

STATEICENT  OF  HABBT  LEWIS,  DAVISVUXE,  B.  I.,  BEPRB8KX! 
ING  INTERNATIONAL  BABT  GHICEI  ASSOCIATIOK  ANB  AK 
CAN  FOXJLTBT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  reside  at  Davisville,  R.  I. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  a  poultry  and  dairy  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  to  the  committee  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  As  Mr.  Boude,  the  previous  speaker,  has  just  mei 
tioned,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  you  gentlemen  and  not  rpp^i< 
I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  questions  eoncemn 
the  dry  egg  and  the  frozen  egg. 

First,  lust  a  word  about  quantity.     It  is  unfortunate  that  ii 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commeroe  does  not  distinfuish 
detail  as  between  miportations  of  dry  and  frozen  eggs,  batmun  tj 
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t4itidtics  we  have  available  it  is  a  pretty  ^ood  estimate  to  say  that 
etween  four  and  five  million  poimas  of  dned  eggs  are  imported  into 
be  United  States  out  of  25,000,000  or  30,000,000  pomids  which  the 
epartment  reports  in  the  form  of  frozen  and  dned  eggs;  in  other 
ords,  probably  one-fifth  come  in  in  that  form. 
These  importations  came  in  last  year.  •  They  have  steadily  been 
icreasing  smce  1914,  and  the  evidence  is  that  they  will  be  much 
ireer  this  year. 

Just  a  word  as  to  quality.    Dried  eggs  are  prepared  from  whites, 
Dlks,  and  the  whole  egg,  or  mixtures  of  whites  and  yolks.    I  do  not 
now  but  what  you  gentlemen  have  seen  the  products  to  which  I  am 
jferring.    In  case  you  have  not,  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  this  so 
)u  can  see  it  [exhibiting  sample  of  dried  eggs  to  the  committee].    I 
ould  not  advise  you  to  follow  the  example  of  my  stenographer  the 
ther  day,  when  we  opened  one  of  these  boxes.     Womanlike,  she 
loistened  her  finger  and  dipped  it  into  the  dried  eg^,  and  she  said 
le  has  not  wanted  to  eat  an  egg  since.    That  is  nothing  against  the 
lality,  however,  as  in  that  form  it  is  not  very  tasty. 
The  CHAiBBfAK.  What  is  that?     [Referring  to  sample.] 
Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  dried  egg.    That  is  the  form  in  wfdch  it  is  put 
It  in  commerce,  primarily  for  tHe  use  of  the  housewife. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  worth  to-day  per  pound  ?  , 
)Ir.  Lewis.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  sellmg  at  retail,  but  in  con- 
ict  prices  anywhere  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  poimd. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  this  bill  provides  15  cents  a  pound? 
Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  Underwood  bill  10  cents? 
Mr.  Lewis.  And  we  are  asking  for  24  cents  on  the  dried  egg. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  a  dried  e^  worth  in  China  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Lewis.  The  product,  you  mean  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Of  course,  that  is  made  from  shell  eggs,  which  I  re- 
rred  to,  which  are  about  8  or  10  cents  a  dozen,  and  as  it  takes  3 
»en  ^8  to  a  pound  of  dried  egg,  the  process  is  approximately  three 
mes  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  invoice  prices  on  the  last  dried  ^gs  that  came 
I  from  China  was  16  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  desiccated  eggs  can  not  be  as  universally  substi- 
ited  for  shell  eggs  as  the  frozen  product,  because  "lifting  power" 
^  the  white  is  partially  destroyed  by  the  process  of  drying.  This 
(oduct  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  what  is  termed  by  the  bakers 
fiat  baking."  This  product  is  used  primarily  in  the  preparation  of 
nne  foodstuffs,  although  it  has  other  uses  in  this  country  in  the 
King  of  dves  for  cotton  cloth,  and  in  making  certain  medical  prepara- 
QD&  for  sldn  treatment,  etc. 

Prom  the  best  information  we  have  the  following  facts  apply  re- 
utiing  the  prices,  and  the  commercial  uses  of  dned  albumen  are 
ipidly  increasing  in  the  United  States.  The  product  usually  sells 
I  this  country  for  90  cents  to  SI  a  pound. 

The  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  is  15  cents 
Br  pound  specific  duty  on  all  three  products — ^the  dried  albumen, 
to  oiied  yolk,  and  the  dried  whole  egg.  The  American  Poultry  As- 
M^ation  IS  asking  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  raise  the  rate 
>  24  cents  per  pound,  specific.    Ordinaunly  it  has  been  foimd  true 
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by  firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  drying  eggs  that  3  dozen  sheBed 
eg^  make  1  pound  of  dried  or  desiccated  egg|s.  There  is  an  ovemm, 
it  IS  found,  in  the  case  of  American  eggs,  ii^ch  run  somewhat  Iftizer 
and  better  in  quality.  The  tariff  rate  of  8  cents  per  dozen  on  shelled 
eggs  is  in  the  proportion  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  dried  or  desiccated 

There  are  just  two  or  three  points  I  want  to  bring  out  in  connecticfi 
with  the  dried-egg  situation  m  the  way  of  argument  for  the  ttfij 
which  we  request.  It  is  very  evident  from  a  study  of  the  situ&iicii 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  cme  to  the  development  of  this  indosin 
in  China,  the  industry  in  this  country  which  previously  existed  (O 
a  fairly  strong  basis  has  almost  entirerv  been  destroyed,  and  I  quou 
you  figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  U> 
show  proof  of  that  [reading] : 

During  1918  the  average  price  of  fresh  eggs  in  the  United  States  was  48.45  ceDt5  r^ 
dozen,  as  compared  with  12  cents  in  China.  Labor  costs  are  also  considerably  hk^ 
in  this  country  than  in  China.  Several  years  ago  there  were  considerable  quintitj* 
of  desiccated  eggs  manufactured  in  this  country.  However,  as  a  consequence  «>(  tU 
comparative  cheapness  of  Chinese  labor  and  raw  material,  most  of  the  machinery  a 
these  factories  has  been  shipped  to  China  for  use  in  plants  operated  bv  Amerkti 
capital  and  under  American  management.  Most  of  the  dried  product  snipped  um 
this  country  by  these  concerns  is  handled  by  their  home  agents. 

The  machinery  for  drying  and  desiccating  these  eggs  is,  a  greil 
deal  olAt,  owned  and  patented  by  the  firms  carrying  on  the  prooes 

In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  the  development  oi  the  Chinese  ed 
supply,  the  drying  industry  in  this  coimtry  nas  practicallj  been  doa 
away  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  frozen 
more  than  the  dried  egg  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Both  to  quite  an  extent.    Probably  the  frozen 
industry  in  this  country  has  not  been  injured  to  quite  the 
extent  as  the  dried-egg  mdustry  has. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  increasing  right  along  ) 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  main  point  is  that  the  American  egg  is  chei) 
enough  to  make  this  business  profitable  in  this  country  even  in  spii 
of  the  tendency  to  import  extensively  from  China. 

As  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  the  prices  received  in  the  Souths 
States,  and  for  some  10  or  12  weeks  during  the  last  spring  of  192 
the  price  of  shelled  eggs  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma^  Eanss 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska  ranged  about  12  cents  a  dozen.  This  wi 
down  to  substantially  prewar  level. 

If  they  can  freeze  ana  drv  eggs  profitably  in  Cihina  at  these  priced 
may  we  not  do  it  also  in  tnis  country? 

The  object  in  asking  a  tariff  upon  dried  ^gs  is  to  induoe  the  md 
engaged  m  buying  and  shipping  eggs  in  these  western  and  sontfl 
western  States  to  estabhsh  dr^g  and  freezing  plants,  using  ^ 
American  product  and  employing  American  labor.  A  protect^ 
duty  of  25  cents  per  poimd  womd  be  a  material  inducement  ' 
American  business  men  to  reestablish  this  industry  in  this  oounui 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  ub  a  bit  unfair  to  make  the  rate  at  lb 
point. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  the  mark" 
dropped  to  10  or  12  cents? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  in  the  spring.  You  see,  the  hen,  as  Mr.  Boude 
reviously  mentioned,  lays  eggs  primarily  to  reproduce  herself, 
rhen  we  operate  a  poultry  farm  we  are  commercializing  the  repro- 
lactive  functions  of  the  hen,  and  the  natural  e^-laying  season  of  the 
^  is  in  the  spring  months.  It  is  that  season  of  the  year  that  the 
rms  of  this  country  provide  the  great  bulk  of  eggs  which  must 
irry  us  through  for  12  months,  and  it  is  the  one  season  of  the  year 
hen  eggs  are  very,  very  cheap;  and  if  it  was  not  for  refrigeration 
id  memods  of  cold  storage,  of  course,  we  would  be  paying  fabulous 
ms  for  €j^s  this  time  of  the  jrear  and  we  would  get  the  eggs  which 
5re  laid  m  the  spring  at  nothing;  they  would  be  worth  nothing  on 
e  farm.  So  it  is  in  the  natural  breeding  season,  in  the  spring 
onths,  that  the  price  reaches  the  lowest  level,  when  the  hen  is 
Ytducing  at  the  maximum. 

The  farm  hen  does  not  produce  to  any  extent  outside  of  that  time, 
lere  are  a  considerable  nimiber  of  eggs  produced  in  country  poultry 
riters  on  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  during  the  winter,  but  it  is 
Iv  bv  very  careful,  painstaking  methods,  by  immense  investment 
^ulpment  and  by  a  ereat  deal  of  training  and  experience  that 
at  can  be  .accomplished,  and  it  is  only  those  very  few  eggs  pro- 
iced  in  those  sections  that  bring  those  fancy  prices  we  have  been 
eaking  about;  those  who  must  have  fresh  eggs  and  pay  for  them 
gh  pnces  when  only  a  few  are  available.  Wnen  you  stop  to  think 
all  the  e^s  consumed  in  New  York  City  in  a  year  less  than  5 
r  cent  are  Known  as  "near-by,"  you  get  some  idea  of  how  small  a 
oblem  ihe  fresh  e^  is  in  tms  poultry  problem  throughout  the 
Bited  States. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Nevertheless,  the  market  on  cold-storage  eggs 
ids  up  pretty  well,  does  it  not  ?  I  know  that  in  New  York  we  are 
It  getting  our  cold-storage  eggs  much  cheaper  than  the  fresh  eggs. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Possibly  so;  and  justlv  so,  because  it  costs  quite  an 
m  to  put  ^^s  in  cold  storage  and  Keep  them  there.  There  is  also 
big  element  of  loss  connected  with  it;  the  possibility  of  overproduc- 
m  and  the  prices  not  holding  up  as  they  would  otherwise;  and  if  it 
18  not  for  tne  cold-storage  eggs,  the  probability  is  that  you  could 
»t  buy  eggs  for  any  sum  at  the  present  time. 

The  pomt  I  make  is  that  the  industry  is  doing  us  a  service  by 
nviding  eggs  for  us  at  this  time  when  we  could  not  get  them  unless 
Id-storage  products  were  available.  In  other  words,  it  is  equalizing 
e  supplies,  which  is,  of  course,  the  thing  that  we  are  most  familiar 
ilh  to-day. 

The  other  point  l^hat  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  have  in  this  country 
lOugh  eggs  for  this  purpose,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
CEina  or  to  any  other  country  to  get  our  supply,  and  I  quote 
rtlicr  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  report,  '  that,  at  the  rate 
annual  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs, 
one-half  or  two-thirds  the  shell  eggs  annually  produced  in  the 
ate  of  Texas  were  so  prepared  the  product  would  more  than 
ipply  the  demands  of  the  Umted  States. 

Tiiat  seems  rather  a  big  statement  to  make  until  you  study  the 
Auction  of  a  big  State  like  Texas,  which  is  one  of  our  heaviest 
"oducers  of  eggs  in  the  spring  months.  The  eggs  produced  annually 
the  States  of  Texas,  OklSioma,  and  Kansas  would,  if  dried  or 
ozen,  more  than  supply  this  particular  trade  in  the  United  States. 
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The  reason  I  mention  that  is  that  the  argument  is  often  made  tlu: 
we  have  not  in  this  country  enough  eggs  to  meet  the  situation  tnd  !•• 
supply  our  own  needs.  J^ut  if  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Tex^i 
supply  were  frozen,  we  would  have  enough  for  our  own  needs.  ukU 
addmg  the. other  States,  we  would  probably  have  enough  of  thAt 
product  to  supply  the  needs  at  the  present  time.  Of  coune.  wt- 
appreciate  and  anticipate  that  the  industry  of  freezing  and  drjipz  u 
gomg  to  increase  and  become  more  and  more  a  factor  in  proViiLr^ 
food  for  the  American  people  as  well  as  people  in  other  sections  of  thf 
world. 

Another  point  which  we  want  to  consider  is  that  the  United  Su:'» 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  prohUr. 
ana  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  ire  .: 
a  way  no  secret;  bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  a  great  de«I 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem,  oo  that  our  capital  in  *! 
country  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  secret,  althoagi 
of  these  practices,  of  course,  are  improved  from  time  to  tintf 
secret  processes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  reported  that  a  promcKr^ 
importer  stated  that  the  average  duty  cost  under  the  present  tari 
of  all  of  his  importations  of  dried  eggs  in  all  forms  was  5  cents  cf? 
pound.  It  is  unofficially  reported  that  a  single  smaU  egj^ndrrk: 
plant  was  operated  in  Ainerica  during  the  season  of  1921,  it  Imqc 
that  of  Swift  &  Co.,  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  out  of  a  large  number  wii:'^ 
operated  previous  to  that  time.  The  importations  have  neatlj  j> 
creased  during  the  past  six  years,  and  there  is  a  n^ligible  nomepr- 
duction  of  dried  ana  frozen,  although  there  is  a  considerable  eorphx*  •' 
shell  eggs  produced  in  this  country.  •  It  is  apparent,  therefore.  tL: 
only  an  adequate  dut^  will  enable  the  business  of  drying  eggs  to  ; 
reestablished  in  the  United  States  and  be  brought  back  andresto 
to  the  position  which  it  formerly  held. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the  thinn  we  went  to 
in  balancing  our  agriculture  is  to  try  and  make  uiis  countrr  sit^J\ 
supporting  and,  so  Tar  as  possible,  independent  of  outside 
supply. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  a^ee  with  some  that  the  drjring  of  rc: 
is  going  to  pass  away  and  the  freezing  of  eggs  become  t£e  futu. 
method  of  handling  them  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  is  the  best  product  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  From  the  standpoint  of  nutritive  value  there  mrr  ^^ 
tensive  studies  beii^  made  at  the  present  time  on  the  dried  prpdi. 
to  determine  the  effect  of  drying  the  vitamine  content.  So  far  t 
nutritive  properties — protein,  fats,  etc. — are  concerned,  there  pn ' 
ably  is  no  dinerence.  But  eggs,  together  with  milk  and  other  pr-' 
ucts  which  the  farmer  produces,  have  recently  been  found  to 

a  group  of  properties  wnich  we  call  vitamine,  which  are  very  t 

to  growth  ana  development  of  the  human  race.    Milk  in  outter  f 
ancf  no  doubt  the  fat  m  the  egg  yolk  are  very  mAk  in  these  elemec?& 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  drying  1 

ifr.  Lewis.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  by  freezing  1 

Wr.  Lewis.  No. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  quality  remains  the  same  ? 
^f^.  Lewis.  Practically  the  same,  but  there  is  a  destruction  of  the 
tamine  in  one  of  these,  which  is  fundamental.     But  scientists  are 
)rking  on  it. 

I  was  at  a  conference  the  other  day  with  a  doctor  from  Johns  Hop- 
is,  where  they  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the  soluble  vita- 
nes  in  eggs  was  destroyed  by  heating,  but  the  food  value  so  far  as 
tritive  content  is  concerned  is  not  injured. 

So  much  for  the  dried-egg  situation.  Now,  just  a  few  words 
out  the  frozen  eggs. 

The  grades  of  eggs  principally  used  in  drying  and  freezing  are 
racked,  dirty,  and  what  are  known  as  seconds.^'  That  is,  an  egg 
lich,  in  this  country,  can  not  be  sold  as  first  class  for  consumption. 

In  the  future  it  may  be  possible 

Senator  Curtis  (interposing).  They  sell  them  to'  bakeries,  do 
py  not  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  To  some  extent,  but  thev  can  not  all  be  used  up  in 
^  period  of  production;  they  must  oe  held  over  in  some  way, 
lien  is  best  done  by  freezing. 

Senator  La  Folliette.  Are  those  seconds  selected  at  the  time 
Bv  are  fresh  ? 

sir.  Lewis.  Eggs  are  frozen  at  the  time  they  are  fresh  or  com- 
ratively  so.  They  are  broken,  separated  into  yolks  and  whites, 
d  frozen. 

The  problem  of  any  country  that  attempts  to  standardize  eggs  is 
?  disposition  of  seconds.  Canada  is  facing  that  at  the  present 
fie.  hhe  has  a  very  careful,  conaplete,  ana  well-worked-out  egg- 
kling  law.  Putting  that  into  effect  has  enabled  her  to  largely 
plure  the  select-egg  trade  of  England,  but  she  has  an  immense 
oblem  on  her  han&  with  those  seconds,  which  she  can  not  export, 
A  these  must  be  frozen  or  put  into  shape  as  best  to  be  used  by 
t  trade. 

b  the  future  it  may  be  possible  and  advisable  during  the  spring 
ison.  when  there  is  a  large  production  and  prices  rule  low,  so  that 
e  eggs  can  not  profitably  be  shipped  to  other  markets,  to  both 
f  and  freeze  some  of  the  better  as  well  as  the  inferior  grades  in  the 
est  and  Southwest.  With  high  rates  of  transportation  and  labor 
miiful,  an  economic  condition  is  created  which  will  have  to  be 
tfn  into  consideration  in  the  development  of  a  helpful  govem- 
?ntal  policy.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  for  a  minute  wish  to 
Jcourage  home  breaking  and  freezing  of  eggs.  But  in  view  of  the 
?t  that  we  have  sufficient  product  to  meet  the  needs  it  would  seem 
though  we  need  not  be  compelled  to  fight  against  this  oriental 
mpetition,  which  is  developing  very  rapidly. 

VVith  the  prospect  ahead  of  securing  enormous  profits  through 
iincse  frozen  and  dried  eggs  with  a  nominal  duty  of  2  cents  per 
mA  upon  frozen  and  an  average  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  upon 
tf^l,  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  October,  1913,  the 
•minating  firms  preparing  these  commodities  abandoned  the 
neriran  producing  fields  and  deliberately  transferred  their  activi- 
y  to  China.  The  industry  of  freezing  eggs  has  declined  here  since 
at  time.  On  account  of  the  increasmg  production  in  the  United 
fttes  of  shell  eggs  there  are  necessarily  large  quantities  of  under- 
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grades  and  checks^  particularly  in  the  producing  season,  and  thf 
spring  surplus  of  this  commodity  is  always  diflBcmt  to  sell,  hecAVs* 
tne  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  first-class,  high-grade  stock  or 
the  market  is  naturally  more  attractive  to  the  buyer. 

Just  a  word  about  the  rates.  A  tariff  of  8  cents  per  pound  i 
requested  by  the  producers  upon  frozen  eggs  to  Amenca,  which  ^ 
the  same  rate  which  we  request  on  shell  eggs,  for  the  simple  rea*fs 
that  it  takes  it  jpound  for  pound;  in  other  words,  they  are  equal  a 
reference  to  bulk  or  volume.  The  same  reasons  and  tne  same  air:- 
ments  that  apply  to  the  request  for  a  24-cent  tariff  upon  dried  eas 
apply  almost  invariably  to  the  8-cent  rate  requested  on  frozen  e^ 
It  IS  ordinarily  claimed  that  1  dozen  shell  eggs  make  1  pound  '? 
frozen  eggs. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  •< 
freezing  and  drying  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Freezing  is  a  much  less  costly  operation. 

Senator  Watson.  I  supposed  so. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  does  not  require  the  complicated  machinerr  dot 
the  trained  labor. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  not  give  vou  the  exact  cost.    I  think  that 
probably  been  worked  out  and  will  be  presented  by  Prof.  Rice. 

We  feel  that  such  a  tariff  law  will  give  us  back  normal  produc 
and  will  at  least  approach  the  difference  between  the  mere  cos: 
living  here  and  the  cost  of  living  in  China.    We  certainly  do  not  w 
to  reduce  our  poultry  producers  and  farmers  to  a  condition  of  pau 
ism  by  compelling  them  to  compete  with  Chinese  labor.    That 
be  exaggerating,  but  it  certainly  has  a  tendency  in  that  direction 

I  have  just  a  few  figures  on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  manufact 
The  investment  required  for  the  profitable  breaking  of  eggs  is 
large,   although   the  Department  of  Agriculture  will   require 
observance  of  certain  sanitary  regulations,  all  of  which  will  result 
the  production  of  a  high-grade  product  in  this  country.    And  ther^ 
a  point  I  think  we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  product  which 

fjet  from  this  countir,  broken  and  frozen  in  our  own  breaking  est 
ishments,  is  manufactured  imder  governmental  supervision 
certain  sanitary  precautions  required,  while  when  that  same  pnxl 
is  manufactured  in  China  and  shipped  in  here  in  a  frozen  state 
have  not  the'  evidence  or  the  assurance  that  the  product  has  been  p 
duced  under  as  sanitary  conditions  as  it  should  be  nor  with  the  '^i 
that  it  should  be. 

In  this  matter  of  labor  charge  in  the  freezing  of  egj^s,  one  of 
large  importers  is  reported  to  have  stated  tnat  under  favori' 
circumstances  this  had  been  onl^  1  cent  a  pound  in  their  Americ 
plant.  However  this  may  be,  in  establisning  a  new  industrr  kj 
business  men  it  sets  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  for  economy,  tl 
other  words,  the  breaking  of  esgs  and  the  freezing  of  eg^  can  ^ 
done  in  a  very  economical  and  efficient  manner  at  relatively  k*^ 
cost.  After  being  broken  the  ^gs  are  poured  into  cans  boici 
about  50  pounds  each  and  are  then  sent  to  the  freezer.  It  is  stu 
that  until  recently  the  cost  of  the  can  added  2  cents  per  pound 
the  cost  of  the  product.  Even  after  the  customary  business  overh 
is  added  to  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  manufa^lo^ 
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ig  is  small.  The  eggs  bought  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Shang- 
III  at  12  cents  per  dozen  during  the  war  were  sold  on  yeariy  con- 
acts  in  the  United  States  to  the  baking  trade  at  approximately 
5  cents  per  pound.  Now  that  eggs  are  failing  in  price  at  Shanghai 
>  fi  and  8  cents  per  dozen,  the  frozen  product  is  being  contracted 
i  American  bakers  by  the  importers  upon  yeariy  contracts  at  about 
)  cents  per  pound.  This  certainly  looks  like  very  attractive  and 
^ry  remunerative  business. 

•fust  one  or  two  arguments  now  in  definite  support  of  8-cent  tariff : 
First,  our  own  production  has  been  very  dennitely  stifled  by  this 
iental  trade.  Tne  fact  that  the  importers  have  selling  agencies  in 
1  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  are  prepared  to 
:tend  long  credit,  offer  yearly  contracts  at  flat  rates  per  pound,  and 
aintain  ample  suppUes  of  frozen  canned  egjgs  in  cold-storage  ware- 
)iises  all  over  the  country  ready  for  imme£ate  delivery,  places  the 
iking  trade  of  the  country  in  the  position  of  being  absolutely 
^pendent  upon  the  importers  for  supplies. 

in  other  words,  they  are  assured  of  an  immense  supply  through 
is  source. 

Speaking  in  plain  words,  we  might  say  that  the  importers  abso- 
tfly  have  control  of  the  trade  through  their  ability  to  bring  in  this 
jmense  quantity  by  contract  with  the  bakeries  a  year  ahead. 
We  have  evidence,  which  is  certainly  interesting,  to  show  that  there 
Ks  not  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  the  product  produced  here,  for  a 
imber  of  reasons :  On  accoimt  of  the  tremendous  production  cost  of 
gs  in  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1921  there  was  a  large  supply  of 
idergrades  suitable  for  freezing  and  considerable  quantities  of  the 
inerican  product  were  incidentally  manufactured.  In  consequence 
this  there  has  been  a  good  chance  for  the  independent  firms  con- 
ailing  this  product  to  deal  with  the  entire  baking  trade  by  offering 
is  supply  to  them. 

It  has  been  offered  in  one  of  the  markets  of  this  country  as  low  as 
( rents  per  pound  under  the  importer's  contract  price  of  the  Chinese 
teen  eggs,  but  without  buyers,  as  they  are  boimd  by  contracts  to 
«» importers,  which,  of  course,  has  to  nave  a  year  to  nm,  because 
ade  on  the  yearly  basis.  This  situation  operates  as  a  ^eat  restric- 
>n  to  the  trade  oi  the  domestic  product.  Apparently  tne  importers 
e  in  full  control  of  the  American  markets  for  all  frozen  and  dried 
gs.  With  the  price  in  the  spring  of  1921  at  Shanghai  at  8  cents  per 
aen  and  the  selling  price  m  the  United  States  of  30  cents  per 
wind  the  year,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  profitable  deal  for  the 
iporters.  Since  the  annual  selling  turnover  in  this  country  of  dried 
id  frozen  e^s  is  supposed  to  amoimt  to  at  least  $15,000,000,  it 
oks  like  there  was  a  big  profit  in  these  transactions  for  somebody. 
The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  eggs  used  by  these  bakeries 

S>rl4>d  Chinese  ^gs  ? 
r.  Lewis.  The  great  majority  of  them;  yes,  sir.     In  other  words, 
<•  amoimt  of  home-produced  frozen  and  dried  eggs  is  very,  very 
JiJl,  especially  of  the  dried  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  these  ready-made  loaves  of  bread  which 
«  see  advertised  made  with  Chinese  eggs  ? 
Mr.  Lewis.  They  are  practically  all  made  with  frozen  and  dried 

The  Chairman.  From  China  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  where  the  great  bulk  of  ou? 
eggs  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  K  that  were  generally  known,  I  do  not  think  i. 
would  promote  the  sale  of  the  bread 

Mr.  Lewis.  Of  course,  I  am  not  here  to  question  the  quality  of  tVt 
product  which  comes  into  this  country,  although  I  suppose  we  miglt 
spend  quite  a  time  discussing  the  question  of  sanitary  condition?  >u'- 
rounding  its  manufacture,  tne  sanitary  condition  of  the  goods  ther?- 
selves  that  go  into  the  product,  and  the  condition  of  this  produ  . 
when  it  reaches  this  country.  Obviously  it  can  not  be  as  good  ^ 
that  produced  in  this  country  and  is  a  point,  of  course,  to  be  con-tc- 
ered. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  point  I  especially  wi?li '. 
make  at  this  time,  but  to  bring  out  one  important  point,  whi«'h  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  concede,  and  that  is  this:  That  for  years  <c 
Federal  Government  has  been  fostering  the  development  of  our  api- 
culture, and  especially  the  development  of  poultry  husbandry  in  ihk 
country.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  bv  <•«•"- 
leges  and  by  our  extension  departments  to  build  up  a  more  effici«s 
production,  to  build  up  a  larger  production,  to  make  this  country  h^S- 
sustaining  so  far  as  poultry  ana  egg  supply  is  concerned,  and  I  it^ 
assure  you  that  the  evidence  pointe  to  the  fact  that  the  continoM 
importation  of  Chinese  frozen  and  dried  eggs,  whether  from  China 
from  any  other  foreign  country,  is  and  wiU  continue  to  break  d«< 
and  curtail  American  production,  because  they  can  be  brought  in  ho 
and  sold  at  a  point  much  below  what  we  can  produce  at  a  profit,  m 
it  would  seem  the  height  of  good  business  to  create  a  moderate  diff* 
ence,  which  would  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  product. 
there  and  here,  and  still  leave  to  us  a  living  wage  and  a  satisfaoN 
margin  of  profit;  and  I  believe  in  that  way  that  you  will  not " 
increasing  the  cost  of  goods  in  this  country  to  the  coiisumer,  borw 
we  have,  I  think,  submitted  evidence  to  show  that  this  countrv  fU 
and  is  producing  enough  eggs  to  meet  its  needs,  and  that  if  th<?  M 
dustry  of  breaking  and  drjring  was. fostered-  an(l  developed  in  itf 
country  we  would  have  a  good  substantial  business  Here  a>  t( 
formerly  had. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  CUGLEY,  SPBINGFIEIJ>,  OHIO,  BEFSH 
SENTING  BtrCKEYE  INCTTBATOK  CO.  AND  AHEKICAN  ASS9| 
CIATION  OF  INCrCTBATOR  MANtJFACTTTBBBS.  j 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  Cugley?  ' 

Mr.  Cugley.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Buckeye  Incubator  (';■ 
I  am  also  associated  with  the  Continental  Sales  Co.,  of  Sprin;:fi«VI 
Ohio,  which  deals  very  largely  in  poultry  supplies,  and  also  ^ith  til 
Cugley  &  Mellon  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  wnich  is  a  retail  distributor  < 
poultry  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Cugley.  I  reside  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  to  the  committee  un  tl« 
questions  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Cugley.  Gentlemen,  in  presenting  my  ailment  to  y-^  I 
would  like  to  have  you  know  that  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  '»f  *l< 
American  manirfacturers  who  are  intensely  mterested  in  this  pi»uijH 
and  egg  tariff,  namely,  the  incubator  manufacturers,  the  Un^*''^ 
manufacturers,   poultry-feed  manufacturers,  poultry-renicnh*  uut 
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cturers,  poultry  supplies  and  equipment  manufacturers,  and  the 
sultry  journal  publisners.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  have  me  present 
le  case  for  all  these  different  groups  rather  than  to  have  them  appear 
r  themselves. 

1  might  say  initially  that  this  group  of  manufacturers  and  others 
V  very  mucn  concerned  about  this  tariff  on  poultry  and  eggs.  The 
ernendous  increase  during  the  last  two  vears  in  the  imports  of 
:!ZS  especially  and  also  of  poultry  has  already  had  its  effect  on 
If  home  industry.  One  of  the  first  places  that  we  see  this  is  with 
10  producer  of  the  baby  chicks,  lou  gentlemen  may  not  be 
vare  of  the  vast  industry  that  has  developed  in  the  production  of 
iby  chicks.  So,  I  will  say  briefly  this — that  we  now  have  in  the 
i\\U\i  States  a  large  number  of  institutions  that  are  devoted  entirely 

the  hatching  and  distribution  of  baby  chickens.  Our  largest 
itchory  is  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  capacity  of  over 
()( '0.000  eggs.  We  have  hatcheries  all  over  the  coimtry  with 
ipsicilies  from  100,000  up  to  a  half  million  eg^s. 
Si'nator  Watson.  Take  an  institution  of  that  kind,  with  the 
ipftcity  of  a  million  eggs,  how  many  broods  do  they  turn  out  in  a 
^ar(   " 

Mr.  CuGLET.  On  an  average,  about  three.     So  that  the  incubator 
ipacity  of  a  million  eggs  will  turn  out  normally  2,000,000  baby  chicks 
I  u  reason,  counting  on  about  one-third  loss  on  the  three  hatches. 
ScTiutor  Watson.  Is  the  loss  that  great — is  that  the  average  ? 
Mr.  CuGLEY.  It  will  run  about  a  third;  yes,  sir — that  is,  the  infer- 
lo  and  the  unhatchable  will  reduce  the  number  of  chicks  produced 
^)Ui  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  set. 
1  mention  the  baby-chick  industry  because  that  is  the  place  where 
p  "^Turt  in  the  poultry  industry.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
il<Tost  developed  in  tliis  baby-chick  industry  in  the  last  few  years, 
ail  it  was  growing  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

Tiiis  year  when  the  representatives  of  the  incubator  manufacturers 
Hit  (Kit  to  call  on  the  hatcheries  to  solicit  their  business  for  in- 
rpHsed  capacity,  we  came  into  frequent  contact  with  hatchery 
Rners  who  refused  to  consider  any  mcrease  in  hatchery  capacity 
Kause  of  this  present  situation.  They  have  been  watching  this 
Ination  with  regard  to  importation  of  eggs  very  closely  and,  as  I 
ty,  the  importation  has  been  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  during 
i*'  last  two  years  that  they  are  very  apprehensive  with  regard  to 
1^  future,  and  repeatedly  tney  have  refused  to  increase  their  hatch- 
i;:  cnpacity  because  of  their  fear  of  not  having  a  sufficient  market 
>  take  care  of  that  increase. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  the  ramifications  of  the  poultry  industry 
^f  in  a  great  many  things  besides  the  mere  producer.  When  we 
t  {\ovm  at  the  table  to  consume  an  egg,  we  simply  think  of  it  as  an 
p:.  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  go:  the  same  thing  with  the  chicken, 
•ut  rh**  amount  of  monejr  that  is  invested  and  the  volume  of  business 
^^\  io\\ow3  the  poultry  industry  runs  into  very  large  figures.  And 
i  <*<;nsidering  the  protection  of  the  producer  I  think  we  should  also 
J>nsider  the  protection  of  the  industries  which  are  connected  with 
l^j'  producer,  taking  the  industry  all  the  way  through;  and,  with  a 
lew  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the  volume  of  business  that  is 
Evolved  and  the  capital  that  is  invested,  I  will  go  through  briefly 
he  course  that  follows  the  egg  to  the  table,  and  in  presenting  these 
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figures  to  you  gentlemen  I  want  to  say  that  most  of  them  have  bwn 
estimated  because  of  the  brief  time  in  which  I  had  to  compile  tbeni. 
I  think  I  can  say  to  you,  however,  that  they  are  reasonably  accunt*^ 
and  I  think  in  every  case  under  the  actual  figures  as  they  exist. 

Taking  the  incubator  industry,  which,  of  course,  is  where  tb* 
industry  must  start,  with  the  hatching  of  the  egg,  there  are  appro\- 
imately  56  incubator  manufacturers  m  the  country,  and  those  V 
incubator  manufacturers  are  doing  an  annual  busmess  of  approx- 
imately $8,575,000. 

Following  that  is  the  brooder  industry.  The  brooders  are  nm-^- 
sary  to  raise  the  chickens  after  they  are  hatched.  Our  brood*^ 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  running  to  approximately  $5, OOO.i*' 
annualljr. 

The  biggest  item  we  have  in  connection  with  the  poultry  industrr 
from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  the  matter  of  poultry  feeds.    Tm. 
figures  that  we  have  compiled  show  that  there  is  approximaii-ly 
$500,000,000  worth  of  poultry  feed  consumed  in  the  United  Sta^-^i 
annually;  a  large  part  of  that  $500,000,000  worth  of  feed  is  sold  ur, 
commercial  poultry-feed  manufacturers,  and  the  balance  of  it  is  f»4. 
on  the  farm.     In  that  connection  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  r-4 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  practically  every  farm  where  poultn  it] 
kept  and  farming  included  with  it  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grit*! 
which  would  be  wasted  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers  ability  to  Uu\ 
it  to  the  poultry.     So  that  there  is  an  economic  condition  that  en- fr:l 
into  that. 

The  poultry-remedy  business  of  the  United  States   amounts 
approximately  $10,000,000  a  year.     That  includes  poultry  reme«li 
and  disinfectants  sold  to  the  poultry  farmers. 

The  value  of  the  egg-crate  industry,  that  is,  the  crates  which 
used  to  transport  the  eggs  all  over  the  country,  amounts  to  appr 
imately  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  the  chicken-crate  industry  amount 
to  about  $6,000,000  a  year. 

We  next  come  to  poultry  supplies,  which  include  the  galvani/i 
feeders  and  water  fountains  ana  various  appliances  which  are  n^\ 
in  connection  with  the  poultry  farmer.     Tnat  industry  amounts 
approximately  $4,500,000  a  year. 

The  fillers  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  egg  cases  an<i  '*■ 
cardboard  shipping  boxes  which  are  used  for  the  transportation  -^ 
baby  chicks  amount  to  approximately  $5,000,000  a  year. 

The  poultry-journal  publishing  industry — and  I  nught  say  in  th 
connection,  to  ffive  you  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  pouln 
industry,  that  the  poultry  journals  of  this  country  have  a  circulati*! 
of  approximately  1,000,000  a  month.  The  poultry-journal  biL^iti*", 
as  a  whole  will  amount  to  about  $1,000,000  annually;  and  in  o-J 
nection  with  the  poultry  journals  I  might  mention,  in  passing,  li  < ' 
the  advertising  which  is  carried  on  in  the  farming  press  of  the  cour.ii 
on  poultry  alone  in  1920  amounted  to  $321,000  and  on  poiilu 
supplies  in  1920  amounted  to  $675,000,  or  approximately  Sl^OOOJ^^ 
in  advertising,  covering  the  two  phases. 

Those  classifications  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  cover  :hi 
principal  industries  that  are  connected  with  the  poultry  indtt5«*T 
and,  as  you  can  see,  they  run  into  very  large  figures. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  value  of  the  transporUt^• 
which  follows  all  of  these  industries,  including  the  transportatitir. 
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)ultry  and  e^s  themselves.  But,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it 
)cs  represent  a  tremendous  investment,  and  these  various  industries 
hich  I  have  mentioned  here  have  been  built  up  after  very  great 
Fort  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  different  branches,  and  we 
e  very  much  concerned,  as  I  said,  because  of  this  present  situation. 
>  are  very  certain  that  if  those  Chinese  eggs,  particularly,  are 
lowed  to  come  into  this  country,  where  each  egg  is  going  to  displace 
I  American-produced  egg,  it  naturally  must  reduce  the  volume  of 
isiness  that  is  now  being  done  by  these  various  concerns,  and  I  can 
sure  you  that  these  different  branches  of  industry  can  not  stand  a 
ftteriaJ  reduction  in  their  present  volujne  of  business. 
The  poultry  industry  has  not  been  as  prosperous  as  it  might  be  in 
t  various  branches,  and  in  that  one  connection  I  might  say,  taking 
0  incubator  industry  in  itself,  that  out  of  the  fifty-odd  concerns 
At  are  manufacturing  incubators  to-da^  there  are  approximately 
Jy  five  or  six  which  are  on  a  commercial  paying  basis.  Some  of 
ose  that  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  have  hopes  of  developing 
pir  business  into  prosperous  institutions.  But  if  the  importation 
allowed  to  go  on  and  these  various  eggs  allowed  to  displace  Amer- 
in  eggs,  I  very  much  fear  that  their  hopes  will  be  shattered,  and 
at  the  same  will  follow  in  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  industry. 
There  has  been  nothing  said  in  connection  with  the  dutjr  on  live 
A  dressed  poultry,  and  I  just  wanted  to  mention,  in  passing,  that 
e  industries  which  I  represent  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
ity  on  live  and  dressed  poultry  as  they  are  in  the  tariff  on  eggs, 
cause  one  is  quite  as  important  as  the  other,  and  I  trust  in  giving 
U  matter  your  consideration  that  you  will  see  that  an  adequate 
riff  is  placed  on  the  live  and  dressed  poultry,  because  we  are  also 
pendent  upon  the  continuation  of  tne  production  of  American 
ultry  for  the  American  consumption. 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  are  the  exports  of  live  and  dressed  poultry 
jlay? 

Mr.  CuoLEY.  I  can  not  give  you  that.     Prof.  Rice  is  prepared  to 
re  you  that  information. 

ATEICEKT    OF    PROF.    JAKES    E.    BICE,    REPRESENTING    THE 
AHBRICAN  POXJLTRT  ASSOCIATION,  ITHACA,  N.  T. 

Prof.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee^]  I 
|>resent  the  American  Poultry  Association,  having  membership  in 
of  the  States  and  including  many  branches  and  amliated  national, 
^onal,  State,  and  local  organizations  and  individual  members, 
wso  represent  myself,  as  a  farmei*  with  177  acres  and  1,400  hens. 
It  more  particularly  I  desire  to  appear  here  in  a  capacity  which 
think  is  more  important  than  either  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
^  particular  event,  and  that  is  my  position  as  a  teacher  and 
restigator  in  Cornell  University,  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  as 
*d  of  the  poultry  department. 

Wlien  this  question  of  tariff  legislation  came  up  the  American 
sultry  Association  asked  me  to  make  a  scientific  study,  in  so  far  as 
uiities  were  available,  of  the  world  poultry  situation  as  it  related 
^protective  tariff. 

Wnen  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 

ring  we  comessed  to  the  committee,  as  you  will  see  in  the  copies 

our  testimony  and  the  brief  that  we  are  leaving  with  you,  that 
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we  were  not  prepared  to  take  a  final  position  in  making  recommenda- 
tions. But  we  gave  the  best  that  we  had  at  the  time.  Since  thet 
we  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  tbf 
truth  as  to  the  needs  for  a  tariff  on  poultry  and  eggs  and  egg  product 
and  I  want  you  men  to  accept  my  word  for  it  that  I  am  more  ro?-  i| 
cerned  as  to  the  accuracy  oi  the  figures  and  facts  that  1  am  goji; 
to  leave  with  you  than  I  am  in  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  indusL*T  Ii 
or  for  my  personal  interest  in  poultry  husbandry,  Dccause,  first  fl  'I 
all,  we  snould  be  good  Americans.  ' 

If  any  of  our  finding  can  be  used  as  an  argument  against  a  pr»" 
tective  tariff  I  am  going  to. say  them  just  the  same,  l^cause  wlil: 
we  want  and  what  you  men  want  is  to  go  before  the  Ameririiji 
people  with  a  protective  tariff  that  will  stand  as  sound  and  for  iIhj 
best  interests  of  the  consumer,  for  the  producer,  and  for  all  concenK-il 

I  am  going  to  have  available  for  you  and  leave  with  you  tii»irf-i 
fore  the  results  of  our  studies,  with  some  350  pages  of  typewritta^ 
material,  58  illustrations,  and  in  addition  some  10  or  12  illustrt*| 
tions  that  have  not  yet  been  included.  Some  of  these  iUustrat!'** 
I  would  like  to  present  to  you  to-day  in  the  form  of  charts^  becaw 
I  find  it  will  save  your  time,  it  will  save  my  time,  and  it  willbeflH 
finitely  clearer.  Somehow  I  can  not  make  a  thing  clear  to  anjooij 
else  unless  I  understand  it  myself,  and  I  can  not  understand  it  et*| 
self  unless  I  graph  it  and  get  it  into  form  that  the  eye  can  un«1«i 
stand  as  well  as  the  ear.  Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  vo'm 
like  to  have  my  colleagues  hold  up  just  a'  few  of  these  staiisiidfl 
studies,  to  see  ii  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  world  poultry  situatioi:  i# 
affecting  the  United  States. 

The  first  study,  figure  1,*  and  Table  I  represents   the   impti 
tions  of  eggs  and  egg  products  into  the  United  States  during  VJ^ 
amoimting  to  $13,878,795,  of  which  only  $309,651  was  shell  eg^. 

It  will  DC  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  importati 
into  this  country  are  egg  products  and  not  eggs  in  shell.  Then* 
a  distinct  reason  for  that  condition;  the  reason  is  that  the  export.-! 
in  China  find,  first,  that  by  breaking  the  eggs  they  can  utiliz*- , 
poorer  grade  of  eggs  than  they  could  possibly  export  in  the  s\\ri 
That  is  true  also  m  this  coimtry.  The  cracked  and  poorer  ouahir 
but  not  bad  eggs,  go  into  the  prepared  product.  Secona  j^' 
freezing  and  drying  of  eggs  reduces  transportation  costs;  thini 
reduces  storage  costs;  fourth,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  sti'. 
ardize  their  product  and  therefore  are  able  to  sell  it  with  a  ci 
deal  more  eflSiciency  and  dispatch;  and  fifth,  thev  are  able  to  n 
their  contracts  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  great  propori 
of  the  egg  supply  is  purchased  at  low  cost,  and.  therefore  to  si»II 
under  contract  for  a  year  in  advance,  as  has  been  stalled,  to  b?  <■> 
livered  throughout  the  entire  year,  as  wanted  through  their  Uid 
distributing  agencies  in  this  countrv,  because  they  know  early  m  lU 
year  the  approximate  quantity  andxost  of  the  yearly  output. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  United  States  is  materially  affe«i'"«^ 
by  the  volume  of  product  coming  from  the  Orient^  aniouniin^  *^ 
$6,528,598,  and,  I  think  if  the  truth  were  known,  much  of  thi>  P'^ 

Eared  product  imported  from  Europe  originally  came  from  HiJ?. 
ecause  we  find  American  capital  and  En^ish  capital  doxninatuu  ^ 

1  All  figures  referred  to  by  Prof.  Rice  arc  on  file  with  Seiiato  Finance  (VmmUlcc. 
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be  oriental  egg  trade,  but  now  some  other  countries,  and  the  Chinese, 
re  engaged  in  this  Chinese  egg  industry. 

Our  problem,  gentlemen,  is  not  simply  to  meet  competition  with  the 
[leap  labor  of  China;  our  problem  is  to  meet  a  combination  between 
iTjre  American  capitalists  syndicating  the  cheap  labor  and  natural 
»s(^urces  in  China.  These  large  corporations,  although  sometimes 
pparently  under  different  names  in  the  two  countries,  are  doing 
iisiness  in  China  and  transporting  their  prpducts  into  America  to  be 
)ld  through  their  large  distributing  agencies  on  this  side. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  returned  from  Europe  after  spending  a  couple  of 
lonths  tr^'ing  to  find  out  in  the  time  available  the  poultry  situation 
»er  there;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  mv  judgment  that  we 
re  o;oing  to  see  greater  importations  of  egg  prod.ucts  irom  China  in 
w.  very  near  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  In  London,  the 
reatest  egg  market  in  the  world,  I  saw,  in  a  single  establishment 
wned  by  a  man  who  has  been  in  business  for  40  years  as  an  importer 
i  epgs  and  egg  products,  eggs  from  China,  Lithuania,  from  Poland, 
om  Holland,  from  Denmark,  from  Australia,  from  Ireland,  from 
*otland,  from  the  Balkan  States,  from  North  Africa,  and  South 
frica,  and  from  some  others,  and  the  dealer  told  me  if  I  would  stay 
ro  or  three  days  he  would  show  me  eggs  from  Argentina  and  from 
anada  which  were  on  the  way.  This  was  a  fair  example  of  my 
tperience  with  other  importers.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
nong  these  men  is  that  we  may  expect  to  see  greater  importations 
om  China  to  the  United  States  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  world  production  begins  to  eet  back 
>  normal  in  the  European  countries  and  eggs  from  cheap-land,  cheap- 
ed.  and  cheap-labor  countries  flow  into  the  London  markets,  and 
lis  trade  is  increasing,  there  is  going  to  be  a  greater  tendency  for 
u*  products  that  have  been  going  into  London  from  China  to  find  an 
Ulet  in  America.  All  the  world  appears  to  have  its  eyes  on  American 
)ld  and  our  better  living  conditions. 

Table  I. — Imports  of  eggs  (shell)  and  egg  products ^  United  States ^  19 JO. 
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Countries. 

Eggs  (shell). 

Egg  products. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

25,616,791 

53,253 

131,475 

2,378,752 

45,000 

67,600 

340,000 

311,052 

Value. 

ni  ...  .                            

»46,863 

269,567 

84,755 

68 

$22vS.371 

93,213 

34,957 

94 

S6, 093, 155 
19  067 

fcCiuDg 

^ 

59,835 

627,6.50 

38,475 

15,954 

139  100 

lUbtj 

«Ua-Kj 

ttcrtaad*....           

r%w. . 

mi V.',y\.  .'.'. '.".' 

276,392 

21,000 
209,718 

159,301 

8,737 

93,094 

228,121 

^lUOA 

ifnJta .... 

48,414 
240 

■    11  816 

^z«UDd..y.!. !!"!!!  *!;.'!,!.! !.!.!!!.!.!..'.. 

131 

iti>b  Wf^t  Indies 

38 

300 

23' 

119 

u*>hlniiia. 

SrMMABT. 

ii... 

1,201,185 

68 

276,392 

21,000 

210,056 

356,541 

94 

159,301 

8,737 

93,236 

25,831,619 

2,H31,3:)2 

311,052 

6,172,057 

821  489 

irapc 

'l^Affllfioa.^^* ' '.' .' '  **.'.*,'.*."*.'.'.'." 

228,121 

■ubAmoioL. 

iftiua... 

48,615 

11,947 

ToUl 

1,708,701 

617,909 

29,022,577 

7,233,614 
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Total  value  of  imports  of  eggs  (shell)  and  egg  products,  United  States,  19S0. 


China $6, 321, 526 


Hongkong. 

Japan 

England 

Scotland 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Canada 

Argentina. . . 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


112, 280 
94, 792 

627, 744 
38, 475 
15, 964 

130, 400 

387, 422 
8,737 

104, 910 
131 


British  West  Indies 
British  India 


$2 

in 


Summary: 

A&a, 6 ,  52&  F  f 

Europe 821. vc. 

North  America 3g:.C! 

South  America KT 

Oceania IftMO 


Total 7,851.5^, 


Figure  2  and  Table  II  show  the  total  exports  of  ^gs  and  ^ 
products  from  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  which  they  wrt* 
exported.     The  total  amounts  of  exports  to  each  country  is  shoicij 
graphically  on  the  same  mathematical  scale  as  in  the  case  of 
imports  shown  in  figure  1.     It  will  be  seen  that  our  total  exjK.»Rl 
were  $13,878,795  in  1920  as  against  total  imports  in  the  same  year  A 
$7,851,523,  a  balance  of  trade  of  exports  over  imports  of  $6,027;272J 
Of  this  amount  our  export  of  shell  eggs  was  $13,569,144,  and  of  t^ 
products  $309,651  as  against  our  imports  of  egg  products  of  $7,223,^1  lj| 
of  shell  eggs,  $617,909.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  a^  shown  by  the  gr*pl ' 
and  the  ngures  that  practically  all  or  to  be  exact  92.11  per  cent 
the  importations  are  egg  products  rather  than  shell  eggs,  and 
practically  all,  namely,  97.69  per  cent  our  exports  are  shell 
and  not  egg  products.     The  graphs  showing  imports  indicate  in 
striking  manner  the  fact  that  the  Orient  is  our  principal  souivo 
eggs  and  egg  products  of  which  almost  the  entire  amount  S6,321.5' 
is  received  from  China,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  $94,792  a 
from  Japan,  and  $1 12,280  from  Hongkong,  which  should  bo  consid^ 
as  from  Chma,  making  a  total  of  $6,528,598  or  83.25  per  cent  of  tou 
imports  from  the  Orient.     It  wiU  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of 
importations  from  Canada,  namely,  $159,301,  or  41.12  per  ceni 
the  total  were  shell  eggs  as  compared  to  $228,121  in  e^  produc 
which,  it  is  a  safe  guess,  originally  came  from  China.     The  \o\ 
value  of  importations  from  Canada  was  $387,422. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  $627,744  worth  of  e^s  and 

})roducts  imported  from  England  together  with  the  imports  of  $38,4?!. 
rom  Scotland  and  those  fxom  other  European  countries  also  C9il:a 
originally  from  the  Orient.J  When  we  realize  that  the  most  reliAbi| 
estimates  of  the  number  of  fowls  in  China  is  400,000,000  or  100,000  ^»1 
more  than  the  United  States,  namely,  25  per  cent  more,  'we  ondrn 
stand  the  menace  of  oriental  competition.  The  importations  fr.^mtf 
Australia  on  the  other  hand  are  lai^ely  shell  e^gs,  these  beinc  ^^^ 
ported  during  our  periods  of  highest  prices,  which  is  the  period  J 
largest  production  and  low  prices  in  Australia  where  the  spnar 
season  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  our  fall  and  winter  in  the  i  nitcv 
States. 

The  pxport  figures  show  that  Cuba  is  hj  far  our  largest  custonuf 
for  eggs,  almost  exclusively  shell  eggs,  talung  $6,368,757  worth,  ax^ 
that  Canada  is  next  in  importance,  receivii^  $3,369,096  worth.  Tht 
Canadians  are  large  buyers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ckn&it 
imposes  a  tax  of  3  cents  a  dozen  on  American  shell  eggs,  whereas  v* 
in  our  mistaken  benevolence  permit  her  to  enter  our  markets  frx< 
of  duty. 
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Cofintries. 

Eggs  (shell). 

Egg  prod- 
ucts. 

Total 

Dozens. 

Value. 

value. 

ssiain  Asia 

690 

$326 

$659 

183 

3,080 

15 

125 

1985 

»ce 

183 

ina 

3,080 
15 

tch  East  Indies 

An 

125 

res  and  Madeira 

1,770 

467;  770 

100,650 

45,000 

750 

2,634,276 

1,661,940 

15,000 

1,080 

230,026 

58,335 

25,500 

450 

1,513,036 

906^281 

8,010 

1,080 

230,461 

66,062 

25,720 

913 

ptim 

435 
7,727 
230 
463 
193,274 
100 

many 

;herlands 

rway 

gland 

1,706,310 

906,321 

8,010 

6,120 

lland ^ 

iint 

.nee 

6,120 

4,370 

16 

2,230 

760 

57 

128 

28 

570 

y 

4,370 
16 

&U(1  and  Danzig 

Jti 

2,230 

HifU 

750 

rkej'  in  Kurope 

' 

57 

pssinia 

128 

28 

Riu<ia 

48,223 

390 

7,078,137 

64 

19,530 

210 

371,865 

600 

1, 749, 839. 

81 

1,620 

2,298 

12,440,565 

299 

200 

30,335 

277 

3,333,658 

53 

10,607 

118 

345, 132 

250 

755, 374 

40 

1,003 

1,346 

6, 347, 594 

246 

102 

30,905 
277 

Ada 

35,438 

23 

229 

3,369,096 
76 

iduru 

10,836 
118 

ama 

666 

345,698 
250 

□do 

2,593 

4,790 

147 

122 

21, 163 

10 

39 

43 

757,967 
4,830 

u<h  Jamaica 

1,150 

1,468 

6,368,767 

266 

HL 

oiftican  ReDublio 

141 

43 

ifciad  and  Tobaeo 

2 

2 

n! 

5 

23 

25 

8,924 

14, 170 

432 

130 

89 

1 

87 

900 

140 

48 

25 

10 

8,924 

le !:." ; ;.!.! 

14, 170 
432 

............1 

tador -- --- 

1 

130 

1 

89 

lecaeia 

1 

1 

87 

bad ! ! 

• 

1 

900 

140 

f  7'fa!and 

48 

25 

Drb  Oceania ...... 

10 

SUMMARY. 

1 

690 

4,927,156 

21,713,921 

5 

326 

2, 742, 658 

10, 826, 135 

25 

4,090 

214,890 

65,735 

23,746 

1,160 

4,416 

2, 957, 549 

Ml  America 

10, 891, 870 

23,771 

ihifl 

1,190 

Total 

26.641.772     13.569.144 

309,651 

13,878,795 

»~  _ 

_  ,  — , 

Fif^re  3  and  Table  III  show  graphically  the  quantity  and  vaUie 
the  imports  of  eg^  in  shell,  ana  egg  products  entered  for  con- 
taption  in  the  United  States,  including  both  entries  for  imme- 
fcte  consumption;  withdrawals  from  warehouses  for  consump- 
«;  and  the  auties  collected  for  the  year  1920.  It  will  be  seen  that 
e  quantity  of  shell  eggs  in  dozens  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
^zea  or  liquid  ege  albumen,  dried  whole  eggs,  and  dried  egg  albu- 
rn, and  that  ea^  of  these  is  greatly  exceeded  by  eggs  frozen  or 
berwise  prepared  or  preserved  in  packages,  and  of  frozen,  liquid. 
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or  dried  eg^  yolk.     In  the  case  of  the  eggs  frozen  there  were  9,18 
pounds  valued  at  $1,503,932,  paying  a  revenue  of  $183,747,  a' 
there  was  approximately  the  same   amount  of  frozen,  liquid, 
dried  egg  yolks,  namely,  9,109,774  pounds,  having  about  t¥rice  u 
value  of  the  frozen  whole  eggs,  or  $3,443,048,  yielding  a  revf 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  frozen  eggs,  of  $344,304. 

It  is  clear  from  mese  quantities  and  values  that  apparently  i?r 
porters  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  break  and  freeze  or  dry  \\u 
tically  all  of  the  eggs  and  to  import  them  as  frozen  eggs  or  &>  ivi 
yolks,  the  two  principal  imported  commodities,  or  in  lesser  amrmi  *i 
as  frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen  or  dried  whole  eggs,  or  drie<l  "^ 
albumen. 

Manifestly  the  tariff  duties,  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  pur[>  >- 
intended  of  protecting  the  producers  in  America,'  and  of  briii^ir.:  • 
revenue  to  tne  Government,  should  be  placed  with  special  refmun 
to  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  egg  products  as  compared  to  «15 
in  shell. 

Table  III  shows  the  amount  and  source  of  revenue  produced  1:  o 
imported  eggs  and  egg  products  for  the  year  1920  from  which  it  »i 
be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  was  $912,^i'^i 
Just  how  the  proposed  tariff  rates  would  affect  the  revenue  receiy^-i 
it  is  difficult  ii  not  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  in  advance 
would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  since  it  is  expected  that  ': 
proposed  rates  would  not  act  as  an  embargo  that  the  increase  in  *'t 
rates  might  increase  the  gross  income  as  rapidly  as  the  smaller  in 
porta tions  might  reduce  it,  leaving  the  actual  amount  of  rever.Ji 
.about  the  same.  It  would  seem  that  the  present.low  rates  arc  •*« 
serving  to  check  imports  to  any  material  extent,  which  would  dim 
that  the  importer  rather  than  the  Government  is  getting  the  lina::*i^ 
benefits. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  those  charts  been  so  reduced,  l> 
fessor,  that  they  can  be  incorporated  in  the  hearings  ? 

Prof.  Rice.  They  have.  In  this  thesis  on  the  imports  and  exp.«' 
of  eggs  and  egg  products  for  the  United  States  you  will  see  practKMJ 
everything  I  am  going  to  show  you,  and  there  will  be  a<lditional  t.' : 
written  matter  and  cnarts  placed  at  your  disposal,  so  that  any  nv  i 
bers  of  the  committee  who  desire  more  detailed  information  may  r.r 
it  available. 

Table  ill. — Imports  of  eggs  (shell)  and  egg  products  entered  for  rojisurnvti*''  ■ 
United  States,  including  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  wilhdrauc'i '" 
warehouses  for  consumption,  u^ih  quantities,  values,  rates,  and  amounU 
collected  for  the  year  1920. 


|l|      u- 


Commodities. 


Eggs  in  shell 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  In 

Eggs,  yolks  frozen,  liquid  or  dried 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 

Eggs  (whole)  dried 

Egg  albumen,  dried 


Total. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Dozens. . 

Potmds. 

...do 

..do 

,.do 

..do 


Quantity. 


1,708,701 

9,1K7,355 
9,109.774 
3, 113,008 
2,719,276 
2,719,582 


Value. 


S617,90a.ai 

1»50S,032.0Q 
3,443,04&Qit  , 

l.2St, 843.00  ' 
3,MI,9I».00  I 


\.^ 


10,441. 1».  on  1    M..' 
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Figure  4  and  Table  IV:  The  way  in  which  importations  of  e^gs 
id  e^  products  have  increased  in  recent  years  is  shown  graphi- 
dlv  m  figure  4,  which  gives  the  total  number  of  dozens  of  eggs 
"  tlieir  equivalents  which  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
ich  year  from  1910-1920,  inclusive.  This  shows  that  nearly 
>.()00,000  dozens  of  eggs  or  their  equivalent  in  egg  products  were 
aported  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  and  that  70,000,000  dozens  of 
rp,  complete  or  incomplete  or  equivalents  were  imported.  In 
uculating  e^  products  into  their  equivalents  in  dozens  of  shell  eggs 

appears  that  considerable  mare  egg  albumen  was  imported  than 
5g  yolks,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between  55,000,000 
(»zen  complete  eggs  and  the  70,000,000  dozens  of  incomplete  eggs. 

Figure  5  and  Table  V  show  the  tariff  duties  on  eggs  ancf  egg  prod- 
:'ts  and  the  amounts  of  exports  and  imports  from  1855  to  1920, 
om  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  until  the  McKinley-Morrill  tariff  of 
^90  no  duties  were  levied  on  eggs  or  egg  products.  In  the  McKinley- 
lorrill  tariff  bill  occurred  a  duty  on  shell  eggs  of  5  cents  per  dozen 
wl  on  egg  yolks  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Wilson- Voorhees 
ill  of  1894  shell  eggs  were  reduced  to  3  cents  and  egg  volks  were 
^diiced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Dingley-Morrill  tariff  bill 
f  1897  shell  eggs  were  increased  to  5  cents,  egg  yolks  were  advanced 
>  2)  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  frozen  albumen  was  given  a  duty  of 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  the  previous 
uties  were  continued  on  shell  eggs,  egg  yolks,  and  frozen  albumen, 
nd  in  addition  dried  eggs  received  15  cents  a  pound,  and  dried 
Ibiunen  3  cent*  per  pound.  Under  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
f  1913  the  duty  was  removed  from  shell  eggs  and  was  reduced  on  egg 
oiks  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  frozen  albumen  to  1  cent,  and 
n  dried  wnole  eggs  to  10  cents,  the  duty  remaining  the  same  as 
efore  on  dried  albumen;  and  for  the  first  time  a  duty  of  2  cents  was 
laced  on  frozen  whole  eggs.  In  this  chart  it  wiU  be  seen  that  for 
he  fiscal  year  1920  the  total  imports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  were 
9;250,021  as  against  exports  of  $18,933,978  or  a  balance  of  trade  of ' 
M83,957. 

Tlie  next  six  charts,  figures  6  to  11,  inclusive,  show  for  each  year 
rom  1910  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  amoimts  of  eggs  and  egg  products 
mported,  as  expressed  in  dozens,  pounds,  and  dollars,  and  also 
how  the  tariff  rates  and  the  amoimts  of  revenue  derived  from  these 
mportations. 

rigure  6  shows  the  imports  of  eggs  in  shell  bearing  a  duty  of  5 
lents  per  dozen  in  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  but  enterea  free  of  duty 
it)m  1914  to  1920,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest 
Diportations  occurred  in  1914  and  1915- of  6,500,907  dozens  and 
5r058,863  dozens,  respectively,  and  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1920 
bo  amount  was  1,708,701  dozens.  The  amount  of  tariff  duty  derived 
n  1913,  the  last  year  when  a  5-cent  duty  was  levied,  was  $63,588. 

Figure  7  shows  the  imports  of  eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared 
>f  preserved  in  packages,  bearing  no  duty  from  1910  to  1913,  inclu- 
ave.  and  2  cents  a  poimd  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive.  In  the  latter 
fnt  the  revenue  amounted  to  $183,747.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
iniportalions  occurred  of  frozen  whole  eggs  until  1914  and  that  the 
Mnount  ordinarily  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500,000  pounds  for 
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the  years  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  but  increased  to  the  amouii 
of  9,187,355  pounds  in  1920. 

Figure  8  shows  graphically  the  imports  of  frozen  or  liquid  f^ 
albumen  which  first  occurred  in  1914  bearing  1  cent  per  pound  iki) 
and  increased  quite  consistently  until  1920  when  the  amount  w 
3,113,008  pounds  valued  at  $582,426,  paying  a  revenue  of  $31.1. 
for  that  year. 

Figure  9  shows  the  imports  of  frozen,  liquid,  and  dried  e^  yui'vi 
bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorefn  from  1910  to  1913,  inclusitf, 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive.  The  to* 
porta tions  were  negligible  until  1915,  from  which  time  they  increiisii 
rapidly  and  consistently  almost  without  exception  until  1920,  whf! 
they  reached  9,109,774  pounds  valued  at  3,443,048  and  pavinir 
revenue  of  $344,304. 

Figure  10  shows  the  imports  of  dried  whole  eggs  which  from  l',*i 
to  1913  carried  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  poimd  and  from  1914  to  Ift 
of  10  cents  a  pound.  The  importations  were  negligible  until  11* 
when  they  were  1,590,563  pounds,  amounting  to  $417,417  and  : 
creased  steadily  until  1920,  when  they  were  2,719,276  pouni 
amounting  to  $1,251,843  and  paying  a  revenue  of  $271,927. 

Figure  11  shows  the  imports  of  dried  egg  albumen  bearinj 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  from  1910  to  1920,  inclusive.  Tho  in 
portations  increased  very  consistently  from  699,612  pounds  in  VM 
to  4,060,360  pounds  in  1919  valued  at  $4,148,522.  This  amoui 
decreased  in  1920  to  2,719,582  pounds  valued  at  $3,041,968.  ti 
revenue  in  1920  being  $81,587. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  each  year  and  for  11  yt« 
from  1910  to  1920,  inclusive,  for  eggs  and  egg  products  is  shown 
Table  XII.     (See  p.  2888.) 

It  is  certain  that  a  more  equable  arrangement  of  tariff  rates  wi'j 
have  produced  a  larger  revenue. 

The  tariff  duties  which  we  recommend  based  on  the  quantity  m 
money  value  of  the  egg  products  with  respect  to  shell  ^gs,  l<' 
explained  later,  will,  we  believe,  remedy  the  defect. 

Table  IV. — The  equivalents  in  dozens  of  the  imports  of  eggs  (shell)  and  egg  pp^^' 
entered  for  consumption  in  the   United  States,  including  both  entries  for  imn  -*i 
consumption  and  withdrawals  from,  warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  fiscoi  t ^ 
1910-1920,  transposed  into  their  equivalent  of  eggs  in  dozens. 

[The  total  quantity  of  complete  and  incomplete  eggs  in  shell  is  determined  by  takmc  Um  totiJ  <iuv:' 
of  imports  of  eggfi  (shell)  and  egg  products  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Tnited  States,  u  fM 
both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawals  tram  warehouse  for  consumption  ts'*  n 
posing  them  into  their  equivalent  of  eggs  (shell)  in  dozens  by  means  of  '*The  factors  used  in  t£»rs^«i 
egg  products  into  their  equivalent  of  eggs  (shell)  in  dozens.'  | 

1910— Eggs  in  shell M'J 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 3w  II" 

Eggs  dried 

Egg  albumen,  dried 4,(C> 

1911— Eggs  in  shell l,r.i: 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried f»^' 

Eggs  dried :  J 

Egg  albumen,  dried 5, 27*^ 

1912— Eggs  in  shell 1,  l«»ji 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried S>4 

Eggs  dried i^ 

Egg  albumen,  dried 6,  <rt^ 
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Dozens. 

)13-Egg8  in  shell 1,  271,  765 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 909, 728 

Eggs  dried 65, 923 

Egg  albumen,  dried 7,  292, 251 

H-Eggs  in  shell 6, 005, 907 

Eggs  frozen   or  otherwise  prepared   or  preserved    in  packages, 

n .  6.  D.  f 2,  277,  257 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried.- 2, 494,  864 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 430, 914 

Eggs  dried 121, 043 

Egg  albumen,  dried 7,  668, 451 

l^Eggs  in  shell 3,058,863 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .     2,  421,  339 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 5,  729,  632 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 1, 157, 194 

Eggs  dried 99,  368 

Egg  albumen,  dried 6,  443,  637 

le-EggB  in  shell 733,  313 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .     3, 230,  321 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 11,  676,  076 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 2,  409,  284 

Eggs  dried 126,727 

Egg  albumen,  dried 9,746,916 

7-Eggs  in  shell 1,103,187 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .     1,  867,  350 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 27,  696,  284 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 4,  962,  877 

Egg  dried 5,169,320 

Egg  albumen,  dried 15.  5fiM,  758 

ft-Eggs  in  shell 1, 619, 259 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved ,  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .    1, 075, 493 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 32, 310, 920 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 3, 344, 284 

Eggs  dried 5,195,547 

Egg  albumen,  dried 21, 734, 043 

a~EggB  in  shell 1, 247, 855 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved ,  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .    2, 670, 030 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried 24, 951, 388 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 4, 271, 639 

Eggs,  dried 8,590,731 

Egg  albumen,  dried 23,686,085 

)-Egg8  in  shell 1,708,701 

Eggs  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved ,  in  packages  n.  s.  p.  f .    7, 901 ,  125 

Egg  yolks,  frozen  or  dried : 36, 439, 096 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  or  liquid 5, 167, 593 

Eggs,  dried 8,837,647 

Egg  albumen,  dried : 15,863.321 

IB  V. —  Value  of  exports  and  imports  of  egg  products  and  shell  eggs  in  United  States, 

EGO  PRODUCTS. 


Fiscal  year. 


Exports. 


$1,610 
14,700 
48,10S 
28,294 
917 
54,S51 
11,565 

0,024 
23,038 

3,585 


Imports. 


$11,322 

19,504 

246 

6,869 
25,795 
22,781 
37,036 
10,992 
10,616 
10,845 

6,232 
56,121 


Fiscal  year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Exports. 


$5,353 

29,541 

67,854 

47,968 

88,865 

210,255 

72, 491 

525, 880 

341,308 

282,198 

201,832 


Imports. 


$30,798 

4,430 

36,892 

504,619 

798, 129 

921,502 

1,732,948 

4,057,417 

3, 143, 190 

8,783,258 

6,176,522 


TARIFF   HEARINGS. 


EOOS  (SHELL). 


7t,B18 
129,201 
1^8,881 
m,  lU  ' 
55,088 


25,317 


528.fl7» 
325.  S71  i 
390.408  1 


116,555 
58,512 

11 

119,  leo 

■SSiffi 

59,960 

1 

58 

i 

a? 

ISt 

us 

MI 
W4 

373 
t3( 

i|;;eee;;;e;i 

358 

S 

1895 

»38,4M 
'3M 

4|iag 

'.is 

if 

60,as6 

6*: 724 

S^ 

m 

630,393 

7m;037 
6«,735 

1,206|067 
1.8^,W5 

2ifl77)3MI 
2,312,478 

^ 

l^-::;:;-:;:::::::::::;: 

!Su:::;::::::::::::;:::;::; 

IS:::;:::::::::::::::::::  1 

I 
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BLE  VI. — Iiajxyrts  of  eggs  in  shell  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Umted  States  j  inchid- 
vf  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  vnthdrawals  from  warehouses  for  con- 
Mmption,  with  quantity  ( dozens)  ^  value  {actvxil  market  value  or  wJiolesale  pnoe),  and 
mount  of  duty  collected  based  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  and   Underwooa-Simmons 

vif. 


i>cal        Quantity 
«r.         (dotens). 

1 
1 

Value. 

1 
Duty  col- 
•   lected. 

1 

Fiscal 
year. 

Quantity 
(dozens). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

1 
1       819,976.00 

9110,845.00 
226,097.25 
150,981.43 
191,713.52 
1,0H9,166.60 
440,067.00 

|40,99&84 
82,631.15 
54,934.42 
63,588.28 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total . 

1, 103, 187. 00 
1,619,259.00 
1,247,355.00 
1,708,701.00 

$267, 822. 00 

1,652,622.57 

483,636.00 
394,629.00 
617,909.00 

1,0«9,6S7.83 

« 

1,271,765.17 

6,005,907.66 

3,05R.863.00 

20,290,637.23 

8,002,494.80  i|242,152C9 

1        733,313.00 

110,638.00 

iLE  VII. — Imports  of  eggs,  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  in  packages, 
<•  p- /-f  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  including  both  entries  for 
imeaiate  consumption  and  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  with  guan- 
te  (pounds),  value  {actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price),  anJt  amount  of  duty 
iUcted  based  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  and  Underwood-Simmons  tariff. 


a\  year. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected.    { 

Fiscal  year. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

2  fi47  <I40 

S305,232.00 
198.654.00 

152,959.48 
56,312.22 
75, 123. 76 
43,426.76 
25,011.48 
1 

1919 

3,104,687 
9,187,355 

1519,784.00 
1.503.932.00 

162,093.74 
183, 747. 10 

1  2.i}ii',5n 

1920 

1  'T^ut  1QB  '       OA<i  oaT  rtn 

Total.. 

!!:::::: 

2,171,338 
1,250,574 

178,627.00 
153,870.00 

24,933,593 

3,109,096.00 

498,67154 

IE  VIII. — Imports  of  egg  yolks,  frozen,  liquid,  or  dried,  entered  for  consumption  in 
t  United  States,  including  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawals 
wi  warehouse  for  consumption,  with  quantity  (pounds),  value  (actual  market  value 
wholesale  price),  and  amount  of  duty  collected  based  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
\d  Underwood-Simmons  tariff. 


1 

Value. 

''iSS'ed"'"  '   Fiscal  year. 

1 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

777,672 

,      135,171 

!        89^744 

227,457 

156.389.00 

114.097.25 

1917 

6,924,071 
8, 077, 730 

$1,332,095.00 
2,029,420.00 
2,649,259.00 
3,443,048.00 

$133, 209. 50 

15,145.00       ^3;  786^25' 
5w833.00            1.4.VL2R  • 

1918 

202,942.00 

1919 

6, 737;  847 
9, 109, 774 

264,925.90 

37,027.00 
153,274.00 
257,007.00 
373, 152. 00 

9,256.75  ' 
15,327.40 

25,  Tea  70 

35,715.20 

1920 

344,304.80 

«23,716 

'  1,382,408 

i  2,W9,0I9 

1 

Total. 

37,005,609 

10,351,649.00 

1,040,984.00 

u  IX. — Imports  of  frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
kM  States,  including  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawals 
»  tr>arehouse  for  consumption,  with  quantity  (pounds),  value  (actual  'market  value 
\  vhoiesale  jtrice),  and  amount  of  duty  collected  based  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  and 
^^dmcood-Simmons  tariff. 


fcJjtar. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

1 

Fiscal  year. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

TfAASa 

$44,007.00 
02,307.00 
201,509.00 
316,762.00 
250^132.00 

$2,S95.»7 
6, 910.  SI 
14,513.76 
29,«96.85 
20,146.29 
1 

1919 

2,573,271 
3,113,008 

$399,643.00 
582,426.00 

$25,732.71 

691.0^1 

1920 

31,130.08 

1    Mt.%     VIA 

Total . 

■'  ■     .... 

2;  989, 683 
•    2,014,629 

1 

13,000,637 

1,886,846.00 

130,926.35 

81527— 22— 8CH  7 ^22 
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Table  X. — Imports  of  dried  whole  eggs  entered /or  consumption  in  the  Untied  Siaa 
including  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawals  from^  wertkiniM*^ 
consumption  with  quantity  (dozens)y  value  (actuxil  market  lvalue  or  wholii4di  ^nr«., 
and  amount  of  duty  collected  based  upon  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  Vnderwood-Si»\ 
tariff. 


Fiscal 
year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


2S2 

6,081 
5,555 
20,284 
37,244 
30,575 
38,993 


Value. 


$104.00 
2,372.00 
2,176.00 
7,537.00 
12,336.00 
10,385.00 
9,875.00 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$37.80 
915. 15 
833.25 
3,042.60 
3,724.40 
3,057.00 
3,899.30 


Fiscal 
year. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total 


Quantity 
(p(Hinds). 


1,590,563 
1,598,630 
2,643.302 
2,719,276 


8.688,753 


Valac. 


$417,417.00  ;«19. 
429,167.00  1  13k< 
1,562,587.00  ■  V4.: 
1,251.843.00    Sro 


3,705,799.00    9&i 


Table  XI. — Imports  of  dried  egg  albumen  entered  the  United  States  for  conawmf^i 
including  both  entries  for  immediate  consumption  and  withdrawals  from  warehc^^ 
consumption,  with  quantity  (pounds),  value  (actual  market  value  or  tchoUfoI* 
and  amount  of  duty  collected  based  upon  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  and  Underuood-Si^ 
tariff. 


Fiscal  year. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Duty, 
collected. 

1 
Fiscal  year. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

! 

1910 

699,612 
903,504 
1,040,750 
1,246,744 
1,314,684 
1,262,398 
1,670,996 

Nfl        >•         ^        W        ^        ^        >• 

8888888 

$12,254.76 
27, 105. 12 
4,994.46 
37,402L32 
29, 89a  00 
37,871.94 
50, 129. 88 

1917 

2,669,254 
3,727,936 
4,060,361 
2,719,582 

$1,443,S36lOO  ,  tnM 
2,450,143:00     l]\M 
4,14S,523L00     121  4 
3,OU,96&00  1    M.d 

1911 

1918 

1912 

1919 

1913 

1920 

1914 

Total.... 

1915 

21,315,821 

18,028,397.00     W  ii 

1916 

Table  XII. — Total  amount  of  duty  collected  on  eggs  and  egg  products^   Unittd 

fiscal  years  1910-1920. 

[Data:  Cknnmerce  and  Navigation,  United  States,  fiscal  years  1910-1990,  by  poultry 

York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uniyersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.] 


Commodities. 


Eggs  in  shell 

Frozen  or  liquid  whole  eggs. . . 
Froeen  or  liquid  or  drleoegg 

yolks 

Frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen. 

Dried  whole  eggs 

Dried  egg  albumen 


Total. 


1910 


$40,998.84 


14,097.25 


37.80 
12,254.76 


67,388.65 


1911 


$82,63L15 


3,786.25 


912.15 
27, 105. 12 


114,434.67 


1912 


$54,934.42 


1»458.25 


833.25 
4,994.46 


62,220.38 


1913 


$63,588.28 


1914 


9,256.75 


3^012.60 
37,402.32 


113,289.95 


SS8>96Bl4S  »&.: 

15»327.«>  :!' 

2,506.87  1^1 

3,724.40  ]^l 

29,980108  V.l 


104,587.23        Ul 


Commodities. 


Eggs  in  shell 

Frozen  or  liquid  whole  eggs . . . 
Frozen  or  liquid  or  driea  ^g 

yolks 

Frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen. . 

Dried  whole  eggs 

Dried  egg  albumen 


Total. 


1916 


$75,123.76 


36,715. 

14,513. 

3, 899. 

50,129. 


20 
76 
30 

88 


179,381.90 


1917 


$43,426.76 

133,200.50 
29,896.85 

150,056.30 
80,077.62 


445,667.03 


1918 


$25,  OIL  48 

202,942.00 

20,146.29 

159,863.00 

111,  839.  M 


619,802.71 


1919 


$62,099.74 

264.925.90 
25,732.71 

264. 33a  ao 

121,8ia83 


1900 


$183,747,10 


344,304.80  il.ttV 
31, 130.0^  <     )i> 

271,937.80  '     <C! 
81,567.4ft       Jm 


738,803.38     912,007.04 


Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  that  we  might  set  befticv 
which  might  be  of  assistance  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  a  s^-. 
conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  should  be  leTif«2 
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1  estimate  of  the  cost  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  in  the  United  States, 
e  have  been  diligent  in  trying  to  arrive  at  those  facts.  The  best 
at  I  can  give  you  at  the  present  time  is  shown  here  in  the  chart, 
lire  12  [exhibiting  chart  to  the  committee]. 

Every  one  of  the  records  from  New  York  State  are  based  on  a 
ate  coUege  supervised  record.  These  are  not  individual  reports  of 
lat  a  farmer  gives  as  an  opinion  or  as  a  guess,  but  they  are  based 
on  personally  conducted  cost-account  records,  where  college  ex- 
ision  specialists  have  visited  the  farms  regularly  to  supervise  the 
lords. 

[n  undertaking  to  establish  tariff  rates  based  on  the  difference  in 
J  cost  of  production  between  countries  from  which  imports  are 
teived  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound 
sis  for  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  a  dozen  eggs  on  an 
erage  throughout  the  year,  and  lor  a  period  of  years  in  tne  United 
ktes,  and  what  that  cost  is  imder  normal  average  conditions, 
figure  12  and  Table  XIII  show  the  actual  cost  to  produce  a 
cen  eggs  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  of  1914  to  1920, 
lusive,  on  149  farms,  representing  105,481  hens.  The  figures  are 
m  actual  coat-account  records  and  surveys  on  farms,  pSncipally 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  including  also  a  farm 
Kentucky  and  one  in  Indiana.  Estimates  on  the  cost  of  egg  pro- 
rtion  in  California  and  Washington  confirm  the  figures  here  quoted 
m  the  Eastern  States,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  cost  of 
'  production  on  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
luding  the  cost  of  marketing,  are  essentially  similar,  some  of  the 
t  accoimt  factors  being  greater  in  the  East  and  others  greater  in 
t  West.  Ths  cost  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  probably  are 
ttle  cheaper  than  either  the  far  West  or  extreme  East,  on  account 
proximity  to  cheaper  grain  and  general  farm  range  conditions. 
Jrom  figure  12  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1914  it  cost  $0,317  per  dozen 
ffew  York,  and  it  cost  $0.29  for  1915  in  New  York,  and  in  subse- 
ait  years  the  costs  were: 

r  Jereey.  1915 $0. 293 

rYnrk: 

1916 308 

1917 497 

mg 402 

m!» 476 

19J0 482 

ituckv.  1920 411 

itna/1920 373 

I  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  100  cost-account  records  and 
veys  representm^  79,847  hens  in  New  Jersey  gave  a  cost  of  $0,293 

dozen  and  in  tne  same  year  three  farms  having  3,825  hens  in 
y  York  eave  a  cost  of  $0.29  per  dozen,  showing  tnat  data  taken 
imparti^  observers,  and  neither  aware  of  the  methods  employed 
the  other,  arrived  at  essentially  the  same  cost  to  produce  a  dozen 
B  in  New  York  as  in  New  Jersey, 
^rom  estimates  of  the  costs  of  egg  production  in  years  preceding 

war  which  is  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
t  within  a  few  years  the  cost  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  will  approach 
'  probably  will  not  fall  quite  as  low  as  the  prewar  cost.  Ii,  there- 
e*  we  should  assume  an  average  cost  of  27  to  28  cents  per  dozen 
Ihe  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  probably  would  not  be  far  from 
i  truth.    If  we  should  accept  this  as  out  cost  basis  on  which  to 
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place  a  tariff  duty  on  shell  eggs  which  would  serve  to  equalize  ti..- 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here,  and  in  competis; 
countries  having  lower  cost  of  production,  such  as  the  Orient,  Xvi^ 
tralia  and  Argentina,  a  duty  of  8  or  even  10  cents  per  dozen  probiHc 
would  permit  eggs  costing  15  to  18  cents  per  dozen,  laid  down  a^ 
America  to  be  imported.  Since  it  is  known  that  shell  eggs  are 
in  America  at  15  to  18  cents  per  dozen  with  apparent  profit  U» 
packers  and  importers  the  adding  of  8  cents  per  aozen  duty  to  theu 
of  the  imported  products  would  make  the  total  cost  23 "to  26  a 
per  dozen  for  shell  eggs  and  probably  would  not  result  as  an  embi 
and  stop  the  importation. 

Table  XIII. — Cost  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  {149  farms  and  105,481  hens)  in  UniiedS 

1914^19fO. 


Average  cost  per  year 
to  produce  a  do  en 

eggs 

Number  of  fowls 

Number  of  farms 

Authority 


iscate.  ................ 


1914 

1915 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

10.317 

10.290 

SO.  293 

$0..?08 

$0,497 

to.  402 

10.476 

1,549 

3,825 

79,847.5 

3,366 

4,074 

6,865 

2,211 

1 

3 

100 

6 

6 

15 

6 

C.U.D. 

C.U.D. 

N.J.  A. 

C.U.D. 

C.U.D. 

C.U.D. 

C.U.D. 

F.M. 

F.M. 

Col. 

F.M. 

F.M. 

F.  M.   F.  M. 
C.U.D.I 

P.H. 

N.Y.. 

N.y.. 

N.J.... 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

N.Y.. 

1930 


ifta< 


so. 482  m.iyi 

3,469.5  !C 

10  1 

C.U.D.  KT.A. 
F.M.      Col. 
C.U.D. 
P.H.  , 
.    N.Y.J  Kt- 


Figure  13  and  Table  XIV  show  the  distribution  of  cost  isrl 
in  egg  production  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  per  cent  of 
factor  to  the  total  cost.  These  figures  are  taken  from  carel 
kept  cost-*account  records  on  a  large  poultry  farm  in  New  Yl 
State  where  2,000  or  more  birds  are  kept.  They  are  for  the  m 
1914-15  in  comparison  with  the  years  1917-18  and  1920-21.  fi 
these  three  records  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  the  cost^j 
feed  and  the  total  cost  of  egg  production  was  58.2,  64.2,  and  %*■ 
per  cent,  respectively,  averaging  59.5  per  cent;  and  that  labor 
was  17.2,  13.9,  and  18.1  per  cent,  respectively,  averaging  10.4 
cent.  The  depreciation  oi  stock  over  and  above  the  cost  of  tvat 
for  replacement  was  13.3,  13.2,  and  14.5  per  cent,  respectively,  avj 
aging  13.7  per  cent;  and  the  costs  due  to  taxes,  insurance,  "ro|>.ti 
and  interest  were  7.2,  6.2,  and  7.8  per  cent,  respectively,  Aver^ 
7  per  cent  for  each  of  the  three  years,  respectively.  The  small 
ance  of  the  cost  remaining  was  for  marketing,  litter,  and  for 
cellaneous  expenses.  The  two  principal  factors  in  the  cost  of  :« 
duction,  namely,  feed  and  labor,  are  the  two  items  in  particular  iri; 
are  cheapest  in  our  principal  competing  countries.  It  is  to  eiuul 
these  two  particular  cost-account  factors  between  the  United  >'«l 
and  competing  countries  that  the  tariff  rates  whicii  we  recomnii 
have  been  determined. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  all  very  interesting  as  showing  th*'  ^ 
of  production  here.     Can  you  show  the  cost  of  production  ahmM«if 

rrof.  Rice.  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  I  am  in  personal  Cdit 
spondence  with  two  or  three  friends  in  China,  who  are  teachers  sd 
missionaries  there,  and  Government  service  men,  and  none  of  :*  J 
can  give  me  anything  like  actual  cost-account  records.  Chicken^ 
China  are  almost  all  in  small  flocks,  of  only  10  to  15  or  25  btrd 
They  are  smaller  flocks  by  a  good  deal  than  the  average  in  this  coiuit 
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i  most  of  the  eggs  produced  are  sold,  because  they  are  a  cash- 
)duoing  commodity,  and  they  use  their  money  to  pay  taxes  and 

f purchase  rice  and  other  cheaper  food  to  eat. 
he  question  of  importance  of  dressed  poultry  importation  is 
itc  as  serious  in  its  way  as  the  egg  and  egg-product  unportation. 
lave  positive  information  that  some  of  the  big  capitalists  in  this 
intry  are  building  modern  establishments  for  crate  fattening 
ckens  in  China,  as  we  have  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
cd  as  good  an  expert  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  He 
i  been  there  for  several  years  to  develop  that  business. 
Xe  also  have  information  that  American  capitalists  are  equally 
loomed  in  and  are  hunting  for  people  to  go  to  Argentina,  for  the 
Sim  that  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  use  their  American  capital 
buy,  and  fatten,  cheap  Chinese  and  Argentine  chickens  with 
»ap  oriental  and  South  American  feed,  and  to  buy  and  freeze 
1  dry  eggs  and  ship  them  into  this  country,  than  they  do  to  employ 
lerican  labor  to  produce  those  things  in  the  United  States. 

Table  XIV. — Cost  factors  in  egg  production. 
[Expressed  in  torms  of  per  cent  of  each  factor  to  total  cost.] 


1<)14-15 

1917-18 

1920-21 

Average. 

4 

Percent. 
58.2 
17.2 

13.3 

7.2 

2.0 

1.0 

.2 

1 

Percent. 
64.2 
13.9 

13.2 

i         6.2 

1.1 

1          1.1 

.3 

Per  cent, 

fie.  3 

18.1 

14.5 

7.8 

2.1 

1.0 

.2 

Per  cent. 

rr 

16.4 

rtriation  of  stock  over  and  above  the  cost  of  rearing  for  re- 
BfTcnjAnt ^ 

13.7 

*s.  injoiranco.  renairs.  and  interest 

'7.0 

kciing 

+  1.7 

fr 

+  1.3 

villaneous 

+    .2 

Tot&l 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

VVo  want  to  come  close  to  home  and  see  what  the  poultry  situation 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  using,  as  I  could  have  done,  the 
ip  showing  the  total  amount  of  eggs  produced  and  consumed  in 
J  United  States,  by  States,  I  thought  it  would  be  more  instructive 
show  the  States  that  have  an  excess  production,  and  the  States 
kt  have  an  excess  consiunption,  and  the  amounts. 
Senator  Watson.  When  you  subtract  one  from  the  other  what  do 
u  i^et  ? 

Prijf,  Rice.  We  show  only  the  excess.  This  map,  figure  14,  shows 
ly  tiie  Quantity  after  the  total  production  of  each  State  has  been 
ktractea  from  the  total  consumption  to  get  the  excess  consumed, 
after  the  total  consumption  is  suotracted  from  the  total  production 
^'et  the  excess  production  as  the  case  may  be. 
e  have  seen  tnat  the  United  States  produces  more  eggs  than  ^re 
ftsumed.  It  is  important  to  know  which  States  are  producing 
lire  eggs  or  less  eggs  than  they  eat,  and  why.  For  this  purpose 
lire  14  and  Table  XV  have  been  prepared,  showing  graphically 
e  excess  production  over  consumption  or  excess  consumption  over 
eduction  in  various  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  study  that 
<c  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
^•braska.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma, 
*nnessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Montana,  Idaho,  Delaware, 
irginia,  Wyoming,  and  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  Washington, 
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Oregon,  and  California,  produce  more  eggs  than  they  consume.   Tk 
great  proportion  of  excess  production  is  in  the  Middle  West  grm- 

Sowing  section.     Whereas,  all  of  the  New  England  States,  and  tb  < 
id(Ue  and  South  Atlantic  States  with  the  exception  of  Vii^ia  t&l 
Delaware,  of  the  East  South  Central  States  Alabama  and  Mississipx 
and  of  the  West  South  Central  States  Louisiana  and  Texas,  of  toe 
mountain  States  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevadt^ 
and  Michigan  among  the  North  Central  States  consume  more 
than  they  produce.     The  excess  consumption  of  the  New  Engli 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  popi 
tion  in  the  great  industrial  centers  in  proportion  to  the  amoun' 
productive   farm    land,   whereas    the   excess   consumption  in 
Southern  States  is  due  to  the  lack  of  diversified  farming  on  accoia 
of  specialization  in  cotton  or  some  other  farm  crops. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  be  for  failure  to  produce  enough  eg? 
meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  it  is  clear  to  persons  familiar  wiui  fi 
conditions  that  they  are  sufficientlv  well  adapted  to  the  efficu 
production  of  poultry  and  eggs  to  fully  or  more  nearly  meet  the  ne 
of  these  sections,  provided  the  equitable  tariff  rates  representing 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Orient  were  to  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  eggs  and  egg  produ< 

If  any  State  because  of  climatic  or  farm  conditions  can  not  prodt 
eggs  and  poultry  economically,  other  States  more  fortunately  situi! 
in  this  particular  respect  can  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  demt 
without  importing  poultry  products  from  anv  country  at  any  tii 
We  can  produce  these  products  and  deliver  tnem  as  economicallj  i 
any  other  country  except  for  the  factor  of  labor  as  applied  directly' 
poultry  or  indirectly  to  the  growing  of  the  feed  or  manufacture 
accessories  or  transporting  and  marketing  of  the  products,  all 
which  involve  the  employment  of  labor  in  our  own  country,  whic Lj 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  protection  as  poultry  men.     The  U 
rates  which  we  urge  are  intended  to  represent  the  differences  in  W 
costs  of  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  production  of  poultry 
of  eggs  and  egg  products,  and  placing  them  on  the  markets  in  Ainri 
as  compared  to  a  similar  or  inferior  quality  imported  from  compotj 
countries. 

The  figures  showing  estimates  of  consumption  and  productiim 
based  on  our  own  calculations  from  figures  of  population  and  doi^ 
of  eggs  produced  as  shown  by  the  last  census  in  1919,  and  assume 
same  average  consiimption  per  capita  of  eggs  in  each  State  accon 
to  the  average  of  15.41  dozens  of  eggs  per  capita  consumption  for 
United  States,  or  181  eggs  per  capita,  whicn  is  approxunatclj 
half  egg  per  person  per  day. 

Some  of  tne  more  striking  results  in  excess  production  over  •-.| 
sumption  are:  Iowa,  83,434,993  dozens;  Missouri,  64,440,716:  Km 
sas,  48,713,133;  Indiana,  37,680,248;  whereas  New  York  has  ar  .« 
cess  consumption  of  98,795,857  dozens;  New  Jersey,  35,63r».i^ 
Massachusetts,  50,107,244;  and  Pennsylvania,  59,162,092. 

Senator  Galder.  Do  I  understand  from  this  map  that  Kansas  p> 
duces  48,000,000  dozens  more  eggs  than  she  consumes  ? 

Prof.  Rice.  Yes;  Kansas  produce^s  48,713,133  dozens  morr  -a 
than  she  consumes  according  to  our  own  calculation,  usin^  Univ" 
States  Government  figures  of  population  and  dozens  of  ep^s^  pi^ 
duced. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  And  New  York  consumes  98,000,000  more  than 

3  produces  i 

Prof.  Rice.  Yes;  to  be  exact,  98,795,857  dozens. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  figures  for  Pennsylvania? 

Prof.  Rick.  Pennsylvania  consumes  59,162,092  dozens  eggs  more 

tn  Pennsylvania  produces,  and  yet  Pennsylvania  is  the  sixth  in 

ik  as  an  egg-producing  State,  exceeded  only  by  Iowa,  120,697,319 

tens;  Missouri,  117,203,569  dozens;  Illinois,  105,757,907  dozens; 

io,  102,377,143  dozens;  and  Kansas,  76,136,616  dozens  of  eggs  in 

19. 

Senator  Smoot.  Professor,  did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  we  did 

{reduce  enough  eggs  in  the  United  States  to  feed  the  people  of 
nited  States  ? 
'rof.  Rice.  We  are  producing  an  excess;  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
tations  into  this  coimtry  are  not  so  great  as  the  exportations,  and 
)orts  mean  surplus. 

senator  Smoot.  The  importations  are  about  one-seventh  of  1  per 
it.    Our  exports  are  nine  times  as  great  as  our  importations, 
i^rof.  Rice,  my  figures  would  not  show  it  as  great  as  that. 
Hinator  Smoot.  I  have  got  the  figures  here.     I  will  take  it  first,  if 
1  want  to,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year.     We  exported 
195,247  dozen  eggs,  valued  at  $6,735,772;  we  imported  during  the 
ae  period  but  2,707,923  dozen  eggs,  at  a  valuation  of  $794,352. 
Senator  McCcmber.  It  is  admitted  we  produce  more  than  we  con- 
ne  in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Rice.  I  think  possibly  the  place  where  we  differ  is  this:  That 
«€  you  are  quoting  perhaps  allude  strictly  to  shell  eggs;  the  figures 
Jive  in  mind  are  the  entire  quantity  and  value  of  the  egg  products 
1  shell  eggs  combined. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference.  If 
1  want  me  to,  I  will  quote  those  to  you.  So  it  makes  no  difference 
bff  way  you  go. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand,  then,  your  contention  to  be  that 
»n  though  we  have  an  excess  production  over  consumption,  and 
Ml  though  we  export  more  than  we  import,  throwing  a  small 
lount  at  a  lower  price  on  a  glutted  market  would  have  a  tendency 
decrease  the  price  of  the  whole. 

Prof.  Rice.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  certainlv  we  can  not 
•  away  from  the  fact  that  when  those  millions  of  dolfars'  worth  of 
se  cheap  Chinese  products  are  dropped  into  this  countrv  under 
tee  circumstances  tney  tend  to  reduce  the  price  and  displace  the 
ne  amount  of  the  American  product.  If  our  markets  are  already 
1  they  have  to  overflow  somewhere  and  are  exported. 
W^e  believe  that  the  way  to  settle  this  question  is  to  put  an  effective 
iff  duty— our  people  have  said  8  cents;  I  think  that  it  ouffht  to  be 
;her.  We  believe  that  8  cents  or  even  10  cents  will  still  allow  eggs 
come  in  and  will  safeguard  our  consumers  against  monopoly.  The 
ly  monopoly  is  where  somebody  buys  or  makes  and  holds  products 
sufficient  quantity  to  manipulate  the  markets.  The  farmers  can 
t  do  that  with  eggs  and  poultry,  as  they  are  the  ones  who  do  the 
(jducing.  There  are  too  many  of  them  and  their  products  are  too 
iversauy  produced  to  be  controlled  by  the  growers.  We  believe 
at  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  a  little  higher  price  for  a  season  or  so 
th  an  equitable  tariff  on  poultry  and  poultry  products  and  will 
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produce  enough  more  profit  for  a  little  while  to  stimulate  other  peopy 
m  America  to  produce  more  e^gs  and  poultry,  because  the  cnir^ 
business  is  sensitive  to  economic  changes,  as  I  shall  show  later.  I* 
will  stimulate  poultrymen  in  Massachusetts  or  Mississippi,  for  examp! 
to  fill  up  their  empty  henhouses,  or  to  put  up  another  nenhouse,  or  wJ 
induce  others  to  go  into  the  chicken-raising  business  who  will  prwii"* 
<»ggs  in  this  country  at  a  price  that  will  be  just  as  fair  in  the  end  t« 
t  ne  consumer  as  it  would  be  if  we  had  allowed  our  henhouses  U»  u 
idle  while  a  certain  proportion  of  our  eggs  and  egg  products  vr-n 
being  produced  in  Arentma  and  China. 

Table  XV. — Excess  production  or  consumption  of  eggs  by  States,  J 919 

[Per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  15.41  dozens,  or  186  eggs«  ftpprta.£  -u 
one-half  ege  per  person  per  day.  Estimated  State  consumption  is  average  per  capita  coasuxr  !j 
multipUedpy  State  population.  Difference  between  estimated  consumption  and  actual,  or  caasasn*  < 
data,  from  1920  census  of  Population  and  Agriculture.] 


State. 


New  England  States: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic  States: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central  States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central  States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa * 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Ddawaro 

Maryland 

Distriot  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. : 

Cieorgia 

Florida 

East  j^outh  Central  States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama v. 

•  Mississippi 

West  South  Central  States: 

Arkansas 

Louisian  a 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain  States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ari20Da 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific  States: 

Wa«5hlngton 

Oregon 

California 
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3, 
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6, 
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3, 
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21, 
12, 
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977,349 
005,302 
166,689 
604,274 
536,858 
341,424 

175, 162 
280,104 
998,172 

377,143 
101,293 
767,907 
986,999 
222,114 

249,543 
097,319 
203,569 
820,407 
419,957 
132,637 
136,616 

908,463 
085,681 
42,932 
551,269 
7aS279 
841,021 
812, 143 
181,939 
630,563 

224,720 
707,146 
438,979 
783,265 

168,285 
136,046 
440,017 
626,008 

868,042 
391,962 
171.951 
172,375 
062,790 
524,832 
709,076 
895,487 

356,576 
142,530 
123,885 


Consumption. 


11,904,217 
6,867,787 
5,462,634 

59,711,518 
9,368,154 

21,399,781 

160,971,019 

48,916,450 

135,160,264 

89,270,607 
45,421,045 
100,521,840 
5 ',8  0,388 
40,797,039 

37,000,435 
37,262,326 
52,762,853 
10,026,616 
9,866,479 
',093,766 
,423,484 


i?; 


Excess  coo-  ■  ^jare<»;i 
sumption.         doau: 


3,458,547 
22,469,746 

6,782.352 
35,792,399 
22,687,367 
39,666,407 
»i,  097, 722 
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37,457,785 
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391,  •iTS  ♦. 
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304,8X3 


21,027,626 
14,625,720 
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Our  argument  is  that  we  believe  with  proper  duty  those  things  can 

^  produced  here  as  economically  as  our  standards  of  living  will 

stify. 

One  of  the  features  that  I  hope  I  can  make  clear  is  that  the  poultry 

dustry,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture,  is  sensitive  to 

onomic  conditions.     The  poultry  industry  can  go  in  or  go  out  in 

ro  years'  time  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  materially  change  pro- 

ictlon  and  values  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  the  economic  conditions  are  responsible 

r  those  fluctuations.     To  what  extent  did  imports  influence  those  ? 

Prof.  Rice.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  the  question,  because  as  we 

id  that  the  psychology  of  the  situation  has  a  very  important  effect — 

at  is  to  say,  when  we  learn  of  shiploads  or  large  cargoes  of  the  shell 

ps  or  frozen  eggs  or  dried  eggs  coming  into  the  market — it  will  imme- 

atoly  effect  the  sale  of  those  commodities  in  the  large  markets,  and 

?  would  expect  to  see  a  drop  in  the  market  prices.     I  nave  frequently 

iDe  into  the  large  markets  and  have  seen  those  Chinese  eggs  and 

r-products  sold,  and  have  heard  the  merchants  arguing  for  a  lower 

ire  on  eggs  because  of  the  competition  with  the  lower  priced  foreign 

oducts.     Contracts  are  made  and  shipments  arriving  on  faUing 

arkets  tend  to  further  depress  them. 

The  word  **  dumping,''  as  you  understand  it,  might  not  apply,  but 

comes  pretty  close  to  it.    They  are  dumping  onto  the  American 

arkets  large  quantities  of  Chinese  eggs  and  egg  products,  as  we  can 

ow,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  a  falling  market,  and  that  has  a 

odency  to  lower  the  price  of  eggs  throughout  the  entire  United 

Btes  because  local  prices  are  governed  by  market  quotations  in  large 

;ies. 

This  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  engaged  in  cold  storage, 

iTUig  taken  advantage  of  tneir  abihty  to  influence  the  market  if 

ey  wanted  to. 

1  tliink,  my  friends,  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  can  do  is  to  make 

impossible  for  that  thing  to  take  place,  to  manipulate  the  market. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  they  not  the  power  to  manipulate 

At  market  regardless  of  the  importation  ? 

Prof.  Rice,   les,  sir;  I  think  so,  and  more  than  that,  perhaps  you 

e  already  familiar  with  the  fact — if  you  are  not  you  can  verify 

Y  statement — eggs  are  gambled  in  tne  New  York  and  •  Chicago 

te  wheat,  sold  on  futures  and  sold  over  and  over  again,  and  some- 

>dy  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette,  With  what  result  on  the  price  ? 

Prnf.  Rice,  Of  course,  the  tendency  will  be  to  widen  the  spread 

flweon   the   price   received  by   the  producer   and   the   consumer. 

^  will  lessen  consumption  and  eventually  the  shock  will  fall  upon 

1^  one  at  the  bottom,  the  man  on  the  land      When  you  lower  the 

ice  received  by  the  producer,  you  decrease  the  number  of  eggs  in 

cabators  and  thus  decrease  the  next  years^  production  of  eggs  and 

f"  consumer  suffers. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear^  gentlemen,  is  this:  That  if  it  is  true^ 

^  we  maintain,  first,  that  America  has  the  soil  and  the  climate,. 

le  educated  farmers  and  the  conditions  to  produce  eggs  and  chickens 

^nomically,  to  sell  to  our  own  people.     Whenever  you  allow  eggs 

'  come  in  to  this  country  at  those  lower  prices  it  displaces  just  that 

n»>unt  of  the  American  product  and  the  American  producer  will  go 
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out  or  go  in  to  the  poultry  business  according  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  conspicuously  true  that  there  are  many  emitj 
henhouses  and  houses  not  filled  to  capacity  because  the  ponitr 
industry  has  not  yet  come  back  since  tne  decline  during  the  ^v 
In  many  States  they  are  not  producing  as  many  eggs  as  they  did  1" 
years  ago. 

Figures  15  to  24  and  Table  XVI:  Until  one  carefully  coa^idw 
item  by  item  the  value  of  the  products  produced  in  the  Unit^l 
States,  he  does  not  fully  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  poult-" 
industry.  By  comparing  the  value  of  the  eggs  produced  and  cnick^b 
reared  annually  in  the  various  States  with  the  value  of  some  of  d 
other  principal  agricultural  products  he  is  surprised  to  find  iLn' 
what  appears  to  be  small  as  a  single  farm  unit  becomes  of  gr^ai 
size  in  the  aggregate  for  each  State  and  for  the  United  States.  Thi 
is  because  poultry  is  so  universally  kept  on  farms.  Farms  reportiBj 
poultry  kept  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  extvw 
horses  and  mules,  the  last  census  showing  that  89  per  cent  of  fans 
reported  chickens. 

The  statistics  which  we  have  prepared  deal  exclusively  with  A 
production  of  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  domestic  fowl  on  farms  & 
does  not  include  the  production  of  any  other  kind  of  poultry,  such 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and  the  like,  which,  if  includ 
would  have  increased  the  figures  about  6.4  per  cent,  and  do€S  m 
include  the  vast  number  of  chickens  reared  and  e^s  produced  n 
villages  and  in  cities.  Since  the  Government  stafistics  include  nri 
poultry  kept  on  farms  of  3  acres  or  more,^  this  alone  would  greatl 
mcrease  the  value  of  the  products  to  be  credited  to  the  poultr 
industry.  Notwithstanding  these  omissions  the  figures  will,  1  ai 
sure,  surprise  nearly  every  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject  cawfi 
thought.  They  show  that  not  only  are  more  persons  directly  enga^ 
in  the  keeping  of  poultry  than  in  any  other  kmd  of  live-stock  prod* 
tion  or  other  single  agricultural  crop,  but  that  the  production  : 
annual  value  greatly  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  agricxUtural  pn^ 
ucts  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  major  considcratioD  i 
the  matter  of  legislation  or  research  and  education.  In  order  tin 
the  figures  may  be  more  imdeiBtandable,  graphs  have  been  m*^ 
of  two  or  more  States  in  each  of  the  geogramiical  sections  ad  dehn* 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  XJni^d  States  to  shoiie  the  v  J 
of  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared,  dairy  products,  wool, 
fruits,  w^heat,  oats,  com,  potatoes  (white  ana  sweet).  It  is  U» 
regretted  that  statistical  data  is  not  yet  available  for  all  of 
States,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which  we  would  like  to  hji»| 
included  in  the  presentation. 

New  England  States:  In  the  geographical  Regions  in  the  n?^l. 
order,  published  by  the  Government,  we  find  that  the  thre«  Ni 
England  States,  for  example,  Massachusetts  shows  a  value  for  f^ 
produced  and  chickens  reared  of  $9,004,007;  Connecticut,  J5,87d,tij^ 
and  New  Hampshire,  $4,341,810.  These  figures  exceeded  in  vaJj 
the  wool,  the  wheat,  the  oats,  the  com,  and  the  potatoes,  respecttvi-i 
and  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  excee<led  -^ 

1  The  enumerator  must  not  report  as  a  "farm"  any  tract  of  land  lees  tlna  9  acres,  onteev  xh&9  «f« 
duced  on  such  tract  products  to  the  ralue  of  S250  or  more,  or  unless  It  required  the  cootlmMas  am  - 
at  least  one  person.    (Instructions  to  census  takeiB,  1910.) 
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due  of  all  of  the  fruits  and,  for  products  compared,  was  exceeded 
ily  by  the  value  of  the  dairy  products. 

IJiddle  Atlantic  States:  In  the  case  of  New  York  the  value  of  the 
gs  produced  and  the  chickens  reared  was  $42,841,499,  which  ex- 
eded  by  far  the  wheat,  which  was  $20,556,621,  or  the  oats,  which 
as  $21,595,461,  or  the  com,  $24,691,113,  and  the  wool,  $1,976,986. 
le  value  of  the  chickens  reared  and  the  eggs  produced  nearly 
ualed  all  of  the  fruits,  which  were  valued  at  $51,519,503.  In  New 
rsey  the  value  of  the  total  of  eggs  produced  and  the  chickens  reared 
IS  $12,200,716  and  exceeded  the  wheat,  which  was  $3,087,324,  oats 
,403,453,  wool  $32,020,  and  all  fruits  $11,809,078. 
East  North  Central  States :  In  the  great  diversified  agricultural  States 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  we  find  a  large  de- 
Jopment  of  the  poultry  industry.  In  the  case  of  Ohio,  the  value 
the  chickens  reared  and  eggs  produced,  which  was  $64,109,133,  far 
ceeded  the  value  of  wool,  wnich  was  $10,074,579;  of  all  fruits 
5,172,769,  oats  $39,795,590,  and  potatoes  $18,186,036,  but  was 
»  than  the  dairy  products,  which  included  milk,  cream,  and  butter 
t  sold  and  butter  and  cheese  made,  $81,148,586,  whereas  in 
diana  the  value  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  was  $52,765,- 
0,  which  exceeded  ftie  value  of  the  dairy  products,  which  was 
4,072,646,  all  of  the  fruits,  $4,842,535,  and  wool,  $21,319,545.  The 
Jue  of  the  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  in  Wisconsin  was 
<),288,326,  wmch  exceeded  in  value  the  wool,  which  was  $1,691,728; 
fruits,  which  was  $5,043,189,  and  wheat  $16,489,016.  In  Illinois 
ickens  reared  and  eggs  produced  was  $67,690,085,  and  exceeded  in 
Jue  the  wool,  which  was  $2,217,103 ;  all  fruits,  which  was  $14,572,750, 
id  was  nearly  equal  to  the  dairy  products,  which  had  a  value  of 
1,998,333. 

West  North  Central  States :  The  study  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  pro- 
iced  and  chickens  reared  in  1919  in  the  great  grain-growing  and 
»ck-producing  section  of  the  Middle  West,  shows  the  great  impor- 
Dce  of  the  domestic  fowl  in  the  production  of  human  food.  For  ex- 
ttple  in  Iowa  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  were  valued  at 
l»,21 2,544,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  dairy  products,  which 
w. $55,408,744,  and  vastly  exceeded  the  value  of  the  wool,  which  was 
7t)2,486;  of  all  fruits,  which  was  $7,056,389;  and  the  wheat, 
4,479,372.  In  Minnesota  the  value  of  the  eggs  produced  and 
ickons  reared  was  $33,438,496,  which  exceeded  the  wool,  which  was 
,557,736;  of  all  fruits,  $3,145,513.  North  Dakota  showed  a  value 
egp  produced  and  chickens  reared,  which  was  $16,486,386;  nearly 
[Qalto  the  value  of  the  dairy  products,  which  was  $19,576,343;  and 
:ceeded  the  wool,  which  was  $913,176;  of  all  fruits,  which  was 
^,^80;  and  com,  $5,427,636;  and  white  potatoes,  which  was 
*M42,747.  Kansas  had  a  value  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens 
wed  annually  of  $44,199,844,  whereas  the  dairy  products  were 
ilued  at  $34,920,619;  wool,  $1,017,405;  all  fruits,  $6,349,662;  pota- 
'^»  18,005,316;  and  oats,  $29,005,885. 

Missouri,  next  to  Iowa  in  value  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens 
jw*ed,  was  $66,271,029,  which  exceeded  m  value  the  dairy  products, 
^ch  was  $34,752,846;  wool,  $4,161,236;  and  all  fruits,  $18,454,698. 
South  Atlantic  States:  Take  for  example  North  Carolina:  The 
»iue  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  was  $20,406,603 ;  Georgia, 
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$26,218,622;  Virginia,  $25,137,968,  which  exceeded  the  value  in  eacD 
•  State  of  the  dairy  products,  which  was,  for  North  Carolina,  $14,912  • 
137;  for  Georgia,  $16,757j  195;  for  Virginia,  $19,167,935.  And  for  ai 
fruits  for  North  Carolina,  $6,554,397;  for  Georgia,  $10,935,703:  io: 
Virginia,  $17,770,660. 

East  South  Central  States:  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  vkiw 
of  the  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  in  Kentucky,  $26,210.7:7. 
Tennessee,  $29,065,336;  and  Mississippi,  $15,132,499;  that  in  eul 
instance  they  exceeded  in  value  the  dairy  products  which  wer? 
Kentucky,  $22,487,710;  Tennessee,  $20,640,849;  Mississippt 
$11,772,201;  and  also  exceeded  in  these  States  the  value  of  the  wtJ 
and  all  fruits,  the  wheat,  and  the  oats,  respectively. 

West  South  Central  States :  The  value  oi  eggs  produced  and  cbri- 
ens  reared  in  Oklahoma  was  $28,634,007;  Arkansas,  $16,245.1  G. 
Louisiana,  $8,835,402;  and  also  these  products  exceeded  in  e&^ 
instance  the  value  of  the  wool;  and  in  Louisiana  and  Okl&ho=!&. 
exceeded  all  fruits;  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  exceeded  wheat  tii 
the  oats. 

Mountain  States :  The  value  of  the  chickens  reared  and  ^gs  pnr 
duced  in  Colorado,  $8,773,648,  exceeded  in  value  wool,  which  w« 
$4,877,656;  and  all  fruits,  $8,757,678;  and  oats,  $4,308,752.  In  I<U!f 
chickens  reared  and  eggs  produced  were  valued  at  $5,673,217  22I 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  oats  and  corn  combined.  In  Utah  chickai 
reared  and  eggs  produced  had  a  value  of  $2,887,510  and  exceeded  ill 
value  the  oats  and  the  com  combined.  I 

Pacific  States:  In  the  case  of  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  ciij 
value  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared  in  1919  was  {f^ 
Washington,  $13,779,958;  for  Oregon,  $9,018,444;  for  Calif onu^' 
$40,341,744.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  value  of  ^gs  prodm^ 
and  chickens  reared  exceeded  the  value  of  the  wool,  wnich  vi| 
$2,254,025;  the  potatoes,  $12,320,093,  and  the  corn  and  oats  oj 
bined.  In  Oregon  the  value  of  the  chickens  reared  and  eggs  produce 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  wool,  which  was  $8,019,524;  the  potato 
$7,433,878,  and  the  corn  and  oats  combined.  In  California  the  rj^j, 
produced  and  chickens  reared  was  higher  than  the  value  of  the  w«-*^ 
which  was  $6,695,461;  the  wheat,  $36,938,477;  the  com,  $5,862,3!^, 
the  potatoes,  $20,896,048;  and  more  than  four-fifths  the  value  4, 
the  aairy  products,  which  were  $55,642,629.  ' 

From  this  brief  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  chickens  re«ii4 
and  eggs  produced  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  principal  produc4| 
which  they  closely  approached  or  exceeded  in  value,  one  can  zp*i 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  poultry  industry,  because  of  its  j**^^ 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  products  which  it  contributes  Iaj  iU, 
nourishment  and  health  of  the  Nation,  is  entitled  jto  the  same  •*<>> 
sideration  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  law  that  is  given  to  other  tt^i 
cultural  or  industrial  products. 
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Table  XVI. —  Value  of  acme  agricultural  products  produced  in  1919. 

ftU:  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920— Agriculture.    Prepared  by  poultry  department. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.] 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 


Products. 


K< 

ickons  reared 

Total  (egga  produced  and  chickens  reared) 

irv  products 

)o) 

fruit* 

5«l 

K 

m 

tatoes  (Irish  or  white  and  sweet) 


New  York. 


$31,087,581 
11,753.918 


42, 841. 499 


New  Jersey. 


179,695.810 
1,976,986 
51, 519, 503 
20,556,621 
21,595,461 
24,691,113 
69,815,841 


17,304.051 
4, 896, 659 


12,200,716 


19,198,718 
32,020 

11,809,078 
3,087,324 
1,403,453 

14, 480, 577 

25,304,W7 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Products. 


K^ 

ickens  reared . 


Total  (eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared). 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


$6,050,693 
1, 953, 314 


9,004,007 


itnr  proilucts I    224,765,552 


W}| 

I  fruits 

b»-a' 

i> 

fn 

iUt<K«  (Irish  or  white) 


55, 666 
9,811,540 

76,484 

302,276 

2,880,274 

4, 619, 855 


Connecticut. 


$3,804,854 
2, 071, 8:i0 


5, 876, 684 


14, 92;^,  971 

31, 153 

3, 835, 471 

117,741 

309,803 

3,815,615 

3, 36;^,  258 


New 
Hampshire. 


$2,853,022 
1, 480, 788 


4,341,810 


10, 224, 888 

2,605,103 

9.5, 392 

60,526 

485,367 

844,793 

2, 952, 351 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 


Products. 


»« 

itJcpiis  reared 

Total  (egg  produced  and 
chickens  reared) 

iry  products 

vA  

I  fnutii 

beat 

te 

m 

latnes  (Irish    or   white   and 
WCPt^ 


Ohio. 


$42,998,400 
21,110,733 


Indiana. 


$32,409,504 
20,356,466 


Illinois. 


$40,188,005 
27,502,^080 


64, 109, 133 


52,765,970 


67, 690, 085 


81,148,586 
10,074,579 
15,172,769 

177,873,574 
39, 795, 500 

217,274,709 


44,072,646 
21,319,545 
4, 842, 535 
98,101,056 
42,023,780 
229,975,713 


18,186,036  6,547,749 


71,998,3:13 
2,217,103 

14, 572, 750 
155,960,014 
10;i,  28:1, 734 
413,751,746 

12,615,616 


Michigan. 


$23, 514, 540 
11,446,231 


34,960,771 


62,783,113 
4,622,979 
28,129,793 
45, 722, 488 
31,412,962 
67,633,385 

49,057,426 


Wisconsin. 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 


$20,224,403 
10,063,923 


30, 288,  .326 


180,306,599 

1,691,728 

5,043,189 

16, 489, 016 

58,051,788 

64, 593, 729 

60,664,851 


Products. 


7f 

^<?ns  reared 

Total  (eggs  produced  and 
chickens  reared) 

^products 

iiraiti"*l*I!I!I!;;i!!!!I!"I 

wt ;;..:: 

its 

n. ..,.[ 

XiUjes  ( !rish '  or*  white '  and 
w«et> 


Minnesota.    North  Dakota 


$21,689,835 
11,748,661 


$7,078,938 
3,407,448 


33,4-38,496  '      10,496,386 


Iowa. 


$42,244,062 
27,968,482 


70,212,544 


77,870,358 

1,657,736 

3, 145, 513 

88^398,508 

66,831,124 

110,221,931 

57,384,117 


19, 576, 343 

913, 176 

94,880 

147,696,970 

24,235,260 

5,427,636 

10,142,747 


55,408,744 

3,762,486 

7,056,389 

44,479,372 

140, 2S4, 289 

501,339,232 

11,437,463 


Missouri. 


$42,193,285 
24,077,744 


66,271,029 


34, 752, 845 
4,161,236 
18,454,698 
140,202,501 
32, 394, 961 
12,239,389 

219,513,084 


Kansas. 


$26, 647, 816 
17, 552, 028 


44,  IVij,  o44 


34,920,619 

1,017,405 

6,349,662 

320, 707, 580 

29,005,885 

86,593,760 

8, 005,  .316 
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Table  XVI. —  Value  of  some  agricultural  products  produced  in  /Pi^— Continoeil 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 


Products. 


Eggs 

Chickens  reared. 


Total  (eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared). 


Dairv  products. 

Wool. 

Allfruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes 


Virgmia. 


$15,351,533 
9,786,435 


25,137,968 


19,167,935 
912,065 
17,770,660 
26,783,702 
2,154,475 
78,260,514 
36,549.587 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


Geor^ 


110,433,220 
9,973,374  i 


20,406,603  I      ia9.22«  Z 


14,912,137 
184,843 

6,554,397 
11,861,354 

1,838,447 
18,218,058 
79,946,722 


16,:^.* 
lauUwV 

1,171 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 


Products. 


Eggs 

Chickens  reared 

Total  (eggs  luroduoed  and  chickens  reared) 

Dairy  products 

Wool 

Allfruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes 


Kentucky. 


$15,200,899 
11,009,860 


26,210,757 


22,487,710 

1,770,745 

4,989,367 

22,929,042 

2,931,018 

125,157,359 

110,422,855 


Te; 


$18,021,644 
11,043,692 


29,065,336 


20,640,849 

731,123 

7,888,912 

14,506,174 

2,534,082 

187,150,649 

11,787,079 


15.  !•.:*< 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 


Products. 


Eggs 

Chickens  reared 

Total  (eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared) 

Dairy  products 

Wool 

Allfruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes  (Irikh  or  white  and  Bvreet) 


Arkansas. 


$10,140,583 
6,104,519 


16,245,102 


13,445,124 
176,060 

19,375,227 
4,266,922 
2,703,753 

61,606,482 

11,346,032 


Louisiana. 


$4,991,607 
3,843,705 


8,835,402 


4,509,965 

205,239 

3,054,854 

3,113,603 

538,318 

36,848,526 

10,923,041 


Oklabon 


$1«,I^< 


20,  <* 

i4i).;> 

:.i4 


MOUNTAIN  STATES. 


Products. 


Eggs 

Chickens  reared 

Total  (eggs  produced  and  chickens  reared) 

Dairy  products 

Wool 

Allfruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes  (Irish  or  white  and  sweet) 


Colorado. 


$5,668,950 
3,104,698 


8,773,648 


12,674,036 
4,877,666 
8,757,678 

37,616,960 
4,308,752 

14,147,875 

19,537,004 


Idaho. 


$4,052,865 
1,630,352 


5,673.217 


VUL 


$LIJ^ 


2»T 


8, 0(^,646 
8,751,658 
8,673.530 

66,518,087 
3,222,592 
l»088,fi72 

13,546,798 


4#» 
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Table  "KVI.— Value  of  some  agricultural  products  produced  in  1919 — Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES    . 


Producta. 


h^ena  reared. 


Total  (eggn  produced  and  chickeos  reared). 


►airy 
Vocd. 


products. 


til  fruits. 
Hieat..., 

^•ts 

kxn. 


Wa-Hhington. 


27,620,231 

2,254,025 

61,662,307 

01,206,642 

8,073,481 

1,623,433 

•otaioee  (Irish  or  white) i      12,320,093 


S10,037,591 
3,742,361 


13,779,962 


Oregon. 


16,435,317 
2,583,127 


9,018,444 


17,651,409 
8,019,524 
20,373,412 
41,201,480 
7,939,537 
1,396,959 
7,433,878 


California. 


$31,420,704 
8,921,040 


40,341,744 


55,642,649 

6,695,461 

770,910,698 

36,938,477 
2,966,776 
5,862,388 

20,896,048 


Figure  25  and  Table  XVII:  It  is  a  significant  fact,  which  we  should 
joke  seriously  into  consideration,  that  the  population  of  the  United 
Jtates  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  is  egg  production.  The  sta- 
istics  of  human  population,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  in  1919,  was 
105,710,620,  and  in  1909  it  was  91,972,226,  an  increase  of  13,738,354, 
vhich  is  14.9  per  cent  increase.  In  1919  the  eggs  produced  was 
1,656,267,200  dozen,  as  compared  to  1,574,979,416  dozen  eggs  for 
1909,  or  an  increase  of  81,287,784  dozen  eggs,  or  5.14  per  cent  in- 
irease  during^  the  10-year  period. 

Not  only  has  our  population  increased  more  rapidly  than  has  egg 
production,  but  other  statistical  studies  which  we  have  made  show 
that  consumption  of  eggs  per  capita  has  materially  decreased  during 
the  10  years  Detween  me  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Census  periods. 
Our  estimates  from  the  Thirteenth  Census  figures,  1909,  was  an 
average  consumption  of  17.31  dozen  eggs  per  capita.  In  the  Four- 
teenth Census  it  was  15.41  dozen  eggs  per  capita,  a  decrease  of  1.9 
dozen,  or  21  eggs  per  capita.  For  the  United  States  this  would  mean 
a  reduction  of  200,850,178  dozen  eggs  consumed,  or  10.9  per  cent. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  would  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  combined  egg  production  in  1919  of  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  two  facts  is  that  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  its  natural  advantages  for  eflScient  production  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  is  finding  it  more  profitable  to  produce  other 
products  or  to  engage  in  other  occupations.  Otherwise  our  pro- 
duction would  increase  with  our  population,  because  there  is  an 
abundance  of  land,  building  matenals,  equipment,  labor,  and  other 
factors  for  the  successful  and  economical  production  of  eggs. 

The  comparatively  small  increase  in  eggs  produced  and  lower  egg 
consumption  per  capita  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  the  poultry  industry,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War.  Taking  mto  consideration  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  those  sections  very  far  remote  from 
the  large  grain  growing  areas,  the  poultry  industry  suflFered  a  serious 
decline  during  the  war.  Figure  30  shows  in  two  parallel  columns 
graphically  the  number  of  dozen  eggs  produced  in  1909  as  compared 
f«  1919  for  each  State.  Those  on  the  left  are  the  States  showing 
increases  in  dozen  ^gs  produced  during  the  10-year  period,  while 
those  on  the  right  show  a  decrease  in  dozen  eggs  produced. 
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These  show  conspicuously  that  all  of  the  New  England  SUt*- 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhodfe  Island.  m\ 
Connecticut,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New  York  and  Nt^r 
Jersey,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  were  producing  less  «-j^- 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  1919  than  they  were  10  years  bpfnr 
The  other  States  showing  a  decrease  were:  Michigan,  Kansas,  DiU- 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  irii 
Texas.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  there  was  a  decrease  from  81,987,''*" 
to  76,136,616,  or  4,951,073  dozens,  or  6.49  per  cent,  while  there  wi- 
an  increase  in  population  from  1,690,949  to  1,769,257,  or  78,30^  •' 
4.63  per  cent.  In  Texas  there  was  a  decrease  in  egg  production  fr'oi 
77,377,977  dozen  to  70,625,008  dozen  or  6,752,869  dozen,  or  i«:>* 
per  cent.  During  the  same  length  of  time  there  was  an  increaiie  i 
population  from  3,896,542  to  4,663,228,  or  766,686,  or  19.21  perc?v 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  conspicuous  increases  in  products 
occurred  in  the  large  grain-growing  sections  in  the  Middle  West  I'll 
including  the  North  Central  States  and  also  the  Pacific  Coast  Stit^ 
Iowa  shows  an  increase  in  egg  production  of  from  108,662,882  !• 
120,697,319,  or  12,034,437  dozen,  or  11.08  per  cent,  while  the  popul^ 
tion  increased  from  2,224,771  to  2,404,021,  or  179,250,  or  8.10  ih! 
cent.  California  showed  the  largest  increase  in  the  production  frd 
40,735,238  dozen  to  64,123,885  dozen,  or  24,388,647  dozen,  or  h'X"* 
per  cent,  while  the  human  population  increased  from  2,377,54!*  u 
3,426,861,  or  1,059,312,  or  44.13  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  State  that  made  a  >■: 
sational  increase  in  human  population  and  only  a  very  slight  incp-*- 
in  the  dozens  of  eggs  produced,  namely,  an  mcrease  in  popul»ti:< 
from  7,665,111  to  8,720,017,  or  1,054,906,  or  13.76  per  cent,  and  ^ 
increase  in  production  from  73,683,489  dozen  to  75,998,172  (lo£»i 
or  2,314,683  dozen,  or  3.14  per  cent.  As  examples  of  State*?  \ta 
showed  a  large  increase  in  population  and  a  material  decrease  in  if 
production  are  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Je 
Michigan,  and  Texas.  For  example,  in  New  York  there  wa? 
increase  in  human  population  of  irom  9,113,614  to  10,385,227 
1,271,613,  or  11.39  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  in  the  dozens  of »». 
produced,  71,191,449  to  62,175,162,  or  9,016.287  dozen,  or  14 
per  cent.  Estimates  that  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  decrea;** 
poultry  population  on  account  of  war  conditions  show  an  estima'. 
decrease  of  one-third  to  one-haK  of  the  total  poultry  populatitir.  ( 
some  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Thus  it  ■! 
be  seen  that  in  these  States  the  poultry  population  before  thi*  «i 
has  not  been  fully  restored. 

Are  we  not  under  national  obligation  to  enact  such  t^ariff  le^^ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  easier  for  our  own  people  !T»  * 
of  the  States  to  return  to  normal  conditions,  and  to  make  ^- 

f)rofits  as  will  enable  them  to  produce  eggs  and  poultry  to  sell  din« 
rom  the  American  farms  to  Axnerican  consumers  ? 
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E  XVn.—Popfiiatvm  and  egg  production  of  UniUd  Slattt,  1919-1909— SUxitt 
slundng  inertate  and  itervue. 
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euros  2&,  27,  and  28  and  Table  XVIII:  Tariff  rates  shouia  be 
0  on  the  quantibv  and  value  that  each  egg  product  bears  to 
'  eggs.  The  metaod  which  we  have  usea  in  attempting  to 
re  at  e(}uitable  rates  on  egg  products  is  shown  in  figures  2ti,  27. 
28,  which  show  the  estimated  amounts  of  various  e^  products 
e  derived  from  shell  eggs  and  the  comparative  values  of  the  vari- 
es products,  assuming  shell  ^gs  to  be  worth  20  cents  per  dozen 
the  products  to  be  worth  the  prices  indicated  in  the  spring  of 
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the  year^  the  prices  being  the  actual  quotations  furnished  by  lug: 
importing  firms,  as  shown  in  the  tables.  For  example,  it  is  sbovi 
in  figures  26,  27,  and  28,  assuming  that  a  dozen  eggs  in  the  shrf 
weigh  on  an  average  H  pounds,  then  the  frozen  or  liouid  whole  «s 
removed  from  the  shell  would  weigh  1.16  pounds,  ana  the  frozen  «" 
liquid  egg  yolk  would  weigh  0.56  pound,  while  the  frozen  or  liquid 
albumen  would  weigh  0.6  poimd,  or  the  two  taken  together  would 
the  same  as  the  frozen  or  liquid  whole  egg.  The  whole  dried  ^g  wu 
weigh  0.32  pound,  which  would  be  the  amount  of  the  contenteof 
egg  less  the  moisture  which  had  been  removed  in  the  drying  proi^n 
Tlie  dried  egg  yolk  would  weigh  0.25  pound  and  the  dried  eg^  alM 
men  0.17  pound,  the  larger  proportion  of  moisture  being  retauie^i' 
the  dried  egg  yolk  whi(3i  is  foimd  necessary  in  the  preparation 
compared  to  the  greater  evaporation  of  the  dried  egg  albumen 
this  chart  is  shown  also  the  number  of  shell  eggs,  expressed  in  h 
tions  of  a  dozen,  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  the  egg  pn> 
For  example,  taking  the  same  average  weight  for  shell  ^gs  as  ii 
cated  above,  as  IJ  pounds,  it  would  require,  in  order  to  product 
pound  of  shell  eggs,  0.666  of  a  dozen;  for  1  pound  of  frozen  or  li 
whole  egg  it  would  require  0.86  of  a  dozen;  for  frozen  or  liquid 
yolk  it  would  require  1.8  dozens;  for  frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumtftj 
would  take  1.66  dozens;  for  1  pound  of  dried  whole  egg  it  would 
quire  3.16  dozens;  for  dried  egg  volk  it  would  take  4  dozens;  and' 
1  pound  of  dried  egg  albumen  there  would  be  required  5.83  don 
These  figures  and  graphs  show  that  if  equitable  tariff  rates  are  to 
arrived  at  the  rates  to  be  decided  upon  should  be  in  proportiaa^ 
the  quantity  and  value  of  each  of  the  coDMnodities  basea  on  the  vi' 
of  shell  eggs  dm-ing  the  months  when  the  largest  ntuaber  are 
chased  for  freezing  and  drying.  Otherwise  the  importer  woulil 
able  to  ship  his  products  into  this  coimtry  in  the  particular  f< 
either  as  whole  eggs  or  egg  yolks  or  egg  albumen  in  the  frojtefi 
4ried  forms,  depending  upon  which  conmiodity  required  the  paynM 
of  the  lowest  duty  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Jii^fiij 
the  preparation  of  egg  products  in  order  to  avoid  paying  taiifTout 
has  Deen  resorted  to  successfully  in  the  past  and  snould  c>e  prevpnl 
in  the  future.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  making  the  ': 
rates  fit  the  quantities  and  values  which  the  products  bear  t> 
(|uantity  and  cost  of  shell  eggs  and  other  actual  costs  which  « 
into  the  manufactured  products. 

Figure  27  gives  the  wholesale  market  price  per  pound  and 
dozen  of  shell  eggs  and  equivalent  in  egg  products,  usin^  the  av 
wholesale  market  prices  quoted  for  March,  April,  and  May  h\ 
porters,  this  being  the  season  when  the  great  bulk  of  eggs  is  \ 
chased  in  the  Orient,  to  be  frozen  or  dried  for  export  at  which  tj 
the  products  are  sold  under  contract  for  a  year  in  advance  to 
delivered  as  wanted.     Obviously  the  prices  at  this  season  of  the 
would  be  more  nearly  correct,  although  not  exact,  as  a  means  of 
mating  values  for  a  year  than  it  would  be  to  take  the  average 
each  month  in  the  year  or  for  a  market  prioe  at  any  particular  se«?i 
Not  being  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  average  cost  to  breaft 
freeze  or  dry  the  numerous  egg  products,  we  have  used  thv  ***^»* 
price  as  representing  the  comparative  values  of  egg  products. 
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[t  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  assuming  eggs  in  shell  to  be 
rth  20  cents  per  dozen,  then  a  pound  of  shell  eggs  will  be  worth 
166;  frozen  whole  eg^gs,  $0,245  per  pound;  frozen  or  liquid  egg 
is,  $0.26  per  pound;  frozen  or  liquid  e^g  albumen,  $0,245  per 
ind;  dried  whole  eggs  $0.75  per  pound;  dried  egg  yolks,  $0.60  per 
md;  dried  egg  albumen,  $1.50  per  pound,  not  including  the  cost 
[nanufacturing.  When  expressed  in  the  wholesale  price  per  dozen 
eggs  in  shell  and  for  egg  products  in  the  United  States  in  April, 
*1,  as  follows:  The  yalue  of  each  product  derived  from  a  dozen 
p  weighing  1.5  pounds  would  be,  for  eggs  in  shell,  20  cents  per 
m]  frozen  or  hquid  whole  eggs,  $0.2842  per  pound;  frozen  or 
^d  egg  yolks,  $0.1456  per  pound;  frozen  or  liquid  esg  albumen^ 
1470  per  pound;  dried  whole  eggs,  $0.2400  per  pound;  dried  egg^ 
ks,  S0.1500  per  pound;  dried  egg  albumen,  $0.2550  per  pound. 
se  figures  are  based  on  the  proportionate  values  as  per  wholesale 
^  quoted  above  for  each  of  the  e^  products  that  would  be 
duced  from  a  dozen  of  shell  eggs  wei^ung  1.50  pounds, 
n  figure  28  is  shown  a  comparison  oi  the  proposed  tariff  rates  on 
s  and  e^  products^  which  are  based  on  the  weight  of  United  States 
s  weighing  1.5  pounds  to  the  dozen,  and  the  wholesale  price  in  the 
ited  States  of  miported  eggs  in  comparison  with  the  rates  in  the 
dnev  biU  and  the  recommended  increase  in  rates  for  the  Senate 
.  Prom  these  estimates  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  frozen 
iquid  whole  eggs  the  rates  based  on  the  actual  quantity  and  value 
\m  egg  product,  assuming  shell  eg^  at  6  cents  per  dozen,  the 
iff  duty  snould  be  $0,073  per  pound  instead  of  4  cents,  as  in  the 
dney  bill;  and  if  the  rate  on  tne  frozen  or  liquid  whole  e^s  were 
be  based  on  the  actual  quantity  and  value  of  this  egg  product, 
iming  shell  ^gs  at  8  cents,  then  the  frozen  product  rate  should 
KI.097  insteadof  8  cents  per  pound,  as  reconunended  in  the  Senate 
,so  that  an  8-cent  rate  per  pound  for  frozen  or  liquid  whole  egg 
ower  in  proportion  according  to  comparative  values  than  shel 
B  at  8  cents  per  dozen. 
B  the  case  ox  frozen  or  liquid  egg  yolks  the  rate  based  on  the  actual 
iDtity  and  value  of  this  egg  product,  assuming  the  rate  on  shell 
5  at  6  cents  per  dozen  as  in  the  Fordney  bill,  should  be  $0,077 
pound  instead  of  4  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  Fordney  biU;  and 
rate  based  on  the  actual  quantity  and  value  of  this  egg  product, 
iniing  the  rate  on  shell  eggs  to  be  8  cents  per  dozen  would  mean 
t  the  frozen  or  liquid  egg  yolks  should  carry  a  rate  of  $0,103 
pound  instead  of  8  cents  as  recommended  for  the  Senate  bill.  In 
fcase  also  the  8-cent  rate  recommended  is  lower  than  the  estimated 
>unt  based  on  shell  e^s  at  8  cents  per  dozen. 
^  to  the  frozen  or  liauid  egg  albumen  the  rate  based  on  actual 
Atity  and  value  of  tnis  egg  product,  assuming  shell  eggs  at  6 
ts  per  dozen,  as  in  the  Fordney  bill,  would  be  exactly  6  cents  per 
in(l  for  the  frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen  instead  of  4  cents  per 
lud,  as  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill,  and  the  rate  based  on  actual 
ifttity  and  value  of  this  egg  product,  assuming  shell  eg^s  8  cents 
dozen,  woidd  be  8  cents  per  pound  for  the  frozen  or  liquid  egg 
ameu,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  rate  recommended  for 
Vnate  bill. 

fhc  dried  whole  egg  rates  based  upon  actual  quantity  and  value  of 
^  ^SS  product,  assuming  shell  eggs  at  6  cents  per  dozen,  as  in  the 
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Fordney  bill^  would  mean  a  tariff  duty  of  0.225  cents  per  pousn 
instead  of  15  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  Fordney  bill;  and  for  nt«> 
based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  this  ^^  product,  assumio' 
shell  esgs  at  8  cents  per  dozen  as  recommended  for  the  Senate  iHU 
would  be  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  dried  whole  egg  instead  of  24 
cents  as  su^ested  for  the  Senate  bill.  Here  a^ain  the  reo<»nmeiukd 
Senate  rate  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  estimated  rftte  U 
the  dried  whole  egg. 

For  the  dried  egg  yolk  the  rate  based  on  the  actual  quantity  msa 
value  of  this  egg  product,  assuming  shell  eggs  at  6  cents  per  dozen. « 
in  the  Fordney  bdl,  would  mean  an  18-cent  per  pound  taiiff  rate  <m 
the  dried  e^  yolks  instead  of  15  cents  per  pouna,  as  in  the  Fordm.^ 
billy  assummg  the  rate  to  be  based  on  actual  quantity,  and  the  taIqi 
of  this  eg^  product,  and  assuming  shell  eg^  at  8  cents  per  dozen,  thi 
rate  should  be  24  cents  per  pouna  for  the  aried  egg  yoll^  which  is  m 
same  as  recommended  for  tne  Senate  bill. 

Taking  the  dried  egg  albumen  and  assuming  the  rate  based  <4 
actual  quantity  and  vahie  of  this  egg  product,  assuming  shell  e^^v 
6  cents  per  dozen,  as  in  the  Fordney  bill,  the  rate  shoum  be  45  oeoi 

ger  pound  instead  of  15  cents  per  pound,  as  provided  in  the  Fonin#j 
Ul.  Taking  the  rates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  thi 
egg  product,  assuming  shell  e^gs  at  8  cents  per  dozen,  then  dried  e; 
aiDumen  should  carry  a  tariff  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound  insteail  - 
24  cents  as  recommended  for  the  Senate  bill. 

From  these  studies  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  recommended  t 
the  poultry  producers  to  be  included  in  the  Senate  bill  of  8  cent^ 
pound  for  frozen  eggs  and  egg  products  and  24  cents  per  pound  f 
the  dried  ^gs  and  egg  pr^ucts  are  the  same  or  lower  than  t] 
estimated  rates  based  on  quantity  and  value  of  products  to  be  deriTf 
from  shell  eggs  bearing  a  tariff  rate  of  8  cents  per  dozen. 

Tablb  XVIII. 

Nwmher  of  pounds  of  egg  products  produced  from  1  dozen  of  shell  eggs. 
I  Av«rage  of  flipirti  as  quoted  by  Uie  foUowing  Mithofitios.  United  States,  in  April,  1«21:  H.  J.  Keith.  B«H 


Eggs  in  ahell ! 

Frozen  or  liquid  whole  egg I 

Frosen  or  liquid  egg  yolk 

Frosen  or  liquid  albumen 

Dried  whole  egg 

Dried  egg  yolk 

Dried  egg  albumen 

Ntanber  of  shell  eggs  required  to  produce  1  poundofegg  produci, 

[Average  of  figures  as  quoted  by  the  following  authorities  in  the  United  States,  April.  I92i:  !!.•'.*>• 
Boston,  Mass.;  Morrfs-Ovson  Co.,  Chicago,  ul.;  Titman-Harding  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Iffo.;  H.  A  Ik  li* 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Eggs  in  shell ^  -^ 

Frozen  or  liquid  whole  eggs 

Frozen  or  liquid  egg  yolk : 

Frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen 

Dried  whole  egg 

Dried  egg  yolk * 

Dried  egfir  albumen 
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lioUsale  market  price  per  poiitid  and  per  dozen  of  shell  eggs  and  equivalent  in  egg  products. 

fwaintwholtmXt  pcioe  per  potmd  of  egg  product  as  quoted  by  following  authorities.  United  States,  in 
Lpri],  1921:  H.  J.  Keith,  Boston,  Mass.;  Morris-Ouson  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Lewis>Hear8  Co.,  New  York 
Ity.— 10.20  per  dozen  or  10.169  per  pound  is  the  average  wholesale  price  of  imported  eggs  in  shell,  in 
7nlt«d  States,  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1921.  Prepared  by  the  poultry  deportment,  New  York  State 
:ianege  of  Vgriculturc,  GomcU  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Per  pound. 

gs  in  8hell $0. 1666 

men  or  liquid  whole  eggs 246 

}Ken  or  liquid  egg  yolks 26 

ozeu  or  liquid  egg  albumen 245 

led  whole  eggs 75 

led  egg  yolkfl 60 

ied  egg  albumen 1. 50 

loltMik  price  per  dozen  eggs  in  shell  and  its  equivalent  in  egg  products.  United  States, 

in  Aprils  1921 . 

SB  in  shell $0.  2000 

wn  or  liquid  whole  eggs 2842 

wen  or  liquid  egg  yolks .  1456 

tteo  or  liquid  egg  albumen 1470 

ied  whole  eggs 2400 

ied  egg  yolks 1500 

:ed  egg  albumen 2630 

nparison  of  prowsed  tarij^  rates  on  eggs  and  egg  woductSy  based  on  weight  of  United 
States  eggs  ana  price  oftmported  eggs  with  Formeg  hill  and  proposed  increase. 

B  in  shell : 

Pordney  tariff  rates $0.  im) 

Suggested  Senate  rates,  1921 080 

wn  or  liquid  whole  eggs: 

Fordney  tariff  rates,  1921 040 

Rates  based  on  actual  ({uantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

oggs.  $0.06,  1921 : 073 

^uflgested  Senate  rates,  1921 080 

lUtes  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assiinung  shell 

c>Kg8,  $0.08,  1921 097 

wu  or  Ii(|uid  egg  yolks: 

l"onln«*y  tarifirates,  1921 040 

Kates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  ^ell 

o|?g8.  $0.00,  1921 077 

•"^tiggested  S<»nate  rates,  1921 080 

lUtes  based  on  actual  (quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

oggs,  $0.08,  1921. : 103 

»*n  or  liquid  egg  albumen: 

Fordney  tariff  rates,  1921 040 

Hates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  valiie  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

oggg,  $0.06.  1921 060 

>^UKge8ted  Senate  rates,  1921 080 

lUtes  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

eggs.  $0.08,  1921 .* 080 

»d  vhole  eggs : 

Fordney  tariff  rates.  1921 150 

fUt<*pba6od  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

•'2J58,  $0.06.  1921 ; / 225 

Suio,'e8ted  Senate  rates,  1912 240 

Hat^s  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  E^ell 

(•SRs,  $0.08.  1921 * 300 

nJ  oojj  volks: 

Fbnlney  tariff  rates.  1921 150 

Rates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

t'gR8,$0.06.  1921 180 

"^UH^estcd  Senate  rates,  1921 240 

Rates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  shell 

*ig?H.  $0.08. 1921 240 
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Dried  e^  albumen: 

Foi3ney  tariff  rates,  1921 |B  l» 

Rates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  aaBuming  shell 

eggs,  $0.06, 1921 4il 

Suggested  Senate  rates,  1921 1^ 

Rates  based  on  actual  quantity  and  value  of  egg  products,  assuming  sIh^U 

eggs,  $0.08.  1921 w 

Figure  28:  One  of  the  facts  of  great  importance  for  us  to  beara 
miaaa  in  considering  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  upon  the  poultif 
industry  of  America  is  the  quick  effect  that  it  would  nave  in  cAusa| 
poultrymen  to  go  out  of  the  poultry  business.  The  poultry  » 
dustry,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  c# 
tainly  more  than  any  other  branch  of  live-stock  husbandry,  is  3e» 
tive  to  economic  changes  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditioih. 
It  is  essentially  true  to  say  that  the  number  of  birds  kept  in 
United  States  may  be  vitally  changed  in  a  single  year,  aepea 
upon  whether  or  not  the  business  has  been  profitable  or  unprofiuUj 
This  is  particularly  true  of  all  those  poultry  keepers  who  are  de 
ing  to  a  large  extent  upon  purchased  grain  and  hired  labor  and 
some  extent  also  the  small  general  farm  flocks. 

This  quick  response  is  a  guaranty  to  the  consimiers  of  the  I 
States  that  eggs  and  poultrv  will  not  be  higher  in  price  than  is  n 
sary  to  yield  sufficient  pront  to  induce  poultrymen  to  remain  in 
business.     Coupled  with  this  is  the  further  fact  that  far  more  pei 
including  men,  women,  and  children  are  engaged  as  personal  <t 
in  raising  poultry  than  in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 
Government  statistics  and  our. own  surveys  show  that  89  per  ceni 
the  farms  and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  people  in  villages  keep  pool 
Profiteering  is  not  possible  in  the  production  of  poultry  and  c 
The  milUons  of  small  poultry  producers  and  laborers  who  would  i 
be  employed  in  the  egg  raising  of  our  country  are  the  ones  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  wise  protective  tariff.    A  few  large  impoi 
companies  are  the  ones  who  now  profit  by  having  no  tariff  dutj 
shell  eggs  and  ridiculouslv  low  rates  on  egg  products. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  adverse  or  favorable 
ditions  have  affected  the  poidtrv  industry,  from  July,  1916,  to 
present  time,  primarily  due  to  tne  World  War,  I  refer  to  figure 
which  shows  the  variations  in  the  average  wholeside  price  of 
highest  ^ade  of  eggs  and  of  live  poultry  on  the  New  York  ma 
and  of  ^ed  consisting  of  the  complete  Cornell  ration  for  e^ 
duction,  month  by  month,  for  the  time  indicated  showing  ^e 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  conmiodities  mentionea  orer 
prewar  averages  for  the  same  months  for  the  years  1914  and  W 
as  a  base. 

For  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1916,  the  p 
of  eggs  as  shown  by  the  solid  line  curve  and  the  price  of  live  pour 
as  shown  by  the  dash  line  curve  were  higher,  Uian  feed  as  showB 
the  dot  and  dash  liiie  curve  as  compared  to  the  prewar  ave 
for  the  same  months.     Poultrymen,  presumably  were  then 
at  least  small  profits.     During  the  next  two  months,  October 
November,  feed  was  materially  higher  and  eggs  and  poultry  1^^ 
after  which  feed  continued  to  rise  sensationally  month  by  mo  nit 
shown  by  the  dash  and  dot  line  curve  until  December  of  IftIT  * 
it  showed  an  increase  of  119  percent,  whereas  poultry  had  inrtr** 
to  about  66  per  cent  and  eggs  to  only  33  per  cent.     Poult rymen  v*^ 
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en  rapidly  decreasing  the  size  of  their  flocks  or  going  out  of  busi- 
iss.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  commerci^  poultrymen,  the 
ick  letters,  and  the  suburban  poultry  keepers  who  were  obliged  to 
irchase  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  feea.  The  large  number  of  fowls 
ting  sold  and  increase  of  the  hish  price  of  feed  and  labor  had  a 
ndency  to  hold  down  the  price  of  chickens  below  what  it  normally 
)uld  have  been.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  spring  and 
mnier  when  large  quantities  were  sold  and  when  buyers  filled 
eir  storage  plan£  with  relatively  cheap  poultry.  The  decrease  in 
e  number  of  fowls  had  a  tendency  to  mcrease  the  price  of  eggs 
Oiluced.  During  this  time  less  chickens  were  hatched  and  re&.red 
cause  poultiymen  were  discouraged  and  panickjr. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  the  famous  Food  Adnunistration  ruling  against 
ibng  of  nens  during  the  laying  season,  February  and  March;  had  a 
rther  tendency  to  cause  pomtrymen  to  decrease  the  number  of 
ickens  reared  and  hence  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect;  as  might 
Te  been  expected,  from  what  the  Food  Administration  desired  to 
complish.  Poultrymen,  like  all  persons  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
)nsi,  do  business  according  to  the  law  of  ^^  supply  and  demand/^  also 
pressed  as  '^  profit  or  loss/'  which  specifically  means  that  the  rel- 
ivelv  low  price  of  eggs  and  the  high  price  of  feed  caused  poultrymen 
re(fuce  the  size  of  their  poultry  enterprises  or  to  go  out  of  business 
tirely  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  sections  more  than  half  of  the 
ultry  was  sold  and  less  than  half  the  normal  number  were  reared, 
inv  of  the  poultry  keepers  have  not  to  the  present  day  returned  to 
Mr  normal  capacity  and  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
ontry  have  postponed  their  plans  temporarily  or  permanently  to 
gage  in  poultnr  larming. 

At  the  close  of  1918  poultry  was  98  per  cent,  feed  89  per  cent,  and 
p»  only  69  per  cent  higher  than  the  prewar  price.  Poultry  was 
riier  because  it  was  scarcer.  It  had  been  to  a  large  extent  killed 
'  and  few  reared  to  replace  it,  and  as  a  result  the  price  of  eggs  was 
^hor  than  at  the  same  time  during  the  preceding  years,  having 
vanced  from  15  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  and  then  to  69  per  cent, 
ipectively,  in  the  three  years,  for  the  month  of  December.  But  the 
Tease  in  price  of  eggs  was  materially  less  than  increase  of  price  of 
m1.  The  price  of  feed  has  a  dominating  influence,  since  it  is  about 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  egg  production,  and  the  labor,  not 
re  considered,  but  under  normal  conditions  is  a  large  factor;  about 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  beginning  of  1919  we  see  an  exceedingly  favorable  condition 
r  poultrymen  who  had  stayed  in  the  business  and  who  had  taken 
eir  loss,*  namely,  chickens  in  February  selling  for  113  per  cent, 
p  for  66  per  cent,  whereas  feed  had  dropped  to  64  per  cent  higher 
Mi  the  prewar  average  for  that  month.  During  the  first  seyen 
)Dths  of  1919  eggs  rose  from  prewar  average  to  122  per  cent,  live 
nltry  to  114  per  cent,  and  feed  to  103  per  cent,  and  poultrymen 
ire  making  money.  These  favorable  conditions  and  bright  pros- 
cts  for  profits  in  the  future  caused  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
imber  of  chickens  hatched  and  reared  in  the  spring  of  1919,  which 
having  a  marked  effect  even  now  on  the  increased  number  of  eggs 
oduced.  The  most  sensational  increases  in  prices  received  for 
iultry  and  eggs,  however,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1920,  namely, 
9  per  cent  for  eggs  and  160  per  cent  for  live  poiutry. 
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All  records  of  high  feed  prices  were  smashe<l  in  June,  when  ti 
complete  Cornell  ration  was  selling  for  137  per  cent,  whereas  eg^ 
were  110  per  cent  and  live  poultry  101  per  cent  above  prewar  avenr 
for  the  same  month.  This  rise  m  price  of  feed  as  compared  to  «0 
and  poultry  was  a  temporary  setback  but  did  not  occur  until  after  Uv, 
hatcning  season,  so  that  it  did  not  seriously  affect  the  number  f 
chickens  hatched  and  reared  and  tiiat  went  into  winter  quarters,  ti^ 
moreover  the  price  of  feed  made  a  sensational  drop,  besinnins  in  Joh 
and  continuing  consistentlv  each  month  until  1921  and  whioi  iM«fli 
bankrupted  the  grain  proaucers.  In  December,  1920,  feed  was  uim 
60  per  cent  and  eggs  were  only  47 i  per  cent  and  live  poultry  W 
dropped  to  105  per  cent,  as  compared  to  prewar  averace  and  as  (» 
pared  to  the  same  month  the  preceding  year,  when  feed  had  been  M 
per  cent,  eggs  70  per  cent,  and  live  pomtry  1 16  per  c^it.  The  dmpi 
the  price  of  fed  was  responsible  for  increases  in  the  number  of  fofi 
kept  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

&eginnmg  with  February,    1921,   there   was  a  marked  geiwflf 
decline  month  bv  month  almost  without  exception  until  June  is  ' 
price  of  live  poultry  and  the  price  of  eggs  in  keeping  with  the  g 
downward  trend  of  prices  of  most  conunodities.     Feed  rem 
about  the  same  for  May,  June,  and  July  until  August,  when  it 
its  lowest  point  of  only  5.9  per  cent  increase  over  the  prewar  av 
at  which  tmie  eggs  were  72  per  cent  and  Uve  poultry  68  per  cent 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  during  that  time  poultrymen  should  h^ 
been  making  fair  profits. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  feed  and  the  slower  fall  in  prior 
e^gs  and  live  poultry  during  the  hatching  season,  March,  Afml, 
May,  1921,  as  might  be  expected  causea  poultrymen  to  hatch 
rear  the  normal  or  increased  number  of  chickens  so  that  we  will 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  United  States  with  an  increased  poul 
population  with  prospects  of  very  much  larger  ^g  receipts 
correspondingly  lower  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry. 

For  the  good  of  American  farmers  it  is  hoped  that  the  prit* 
grain  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  so  tnat  it  will  be  al 
rather  than  below  the  prewar  level,  and  that  the  price  of  poultry 
eggs  will  decline  no  faster  than  other  commodities.     Howevw, 
can  expect  within  the  next  few  years  that  the  curve  of  percen 
increase  or  decrease  in  prices  of  e^gs,  poultry,  and  feed  will  b 
them  closer  together,  presumably  aoout  where  thev  were  before '. 
war  and  when  poultrymen  will  then  feel  acutely  the  eff^ects  of  * 
importations  of  eggs  and  egg  products  particularly  during  the  s, 
of  the  year  when  egg  prices  are  lowest  and  when  poultiy  Keepers 
making  their  plans  for  hatching  the  next  year's  crop  oi  chickens 
replacement. .   This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  poultry  prodm 
and  distributing  industries  are  most  sensitive  to  economic  cJian 
It  is  the  poultryman's  seed  time  when  he  makes  his  plans  for  fut: 
production.     This  also  is  the  time  when  contracts  are  made  bv 
importers  for  the  entire  year  in  advance  for  frozen  ^gs  or  drieJ* 
based  on  the  lowest  oriental  price  of  eggs  during  the  season  of  hwv  - 
production. 

Early  in  the  spring  eggs  are  shipped  in  the  shell  from  China  i*'  * 
sold  on  a  falling  market  m  January,  February  and  March,  whether  «*!J 
i*-  done  intentionally  or  by  accident  it  has  the  effect  of  throwinir 
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are  into  the  sensitive  egg  market  and  results  in  helping  to  further 
duce  the  price  of  Amencan  eggs  going  into  cold  storage  in  vast 
lantities  at  this  season  of  the  year,  particularly  throughout  the 
"eat  e^-producing  section,  and  large  assembling  and  distributing 
ties,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  eggs  are  used  for  gambling 
irposes  and  sold  and  resold  on  the  market  much  as  other  commodities 
"e  sold.  In  fact  ^gs  frequently  are  sold  before  they  are  laid 
hich  makes  delivery  very  precarious  under  normal  conditions 
►nsidering  the  fickleness  of^hens. 


Table  XIX. — Cost  of  Cornell  ration  per  100  pounds. 

0  poands  oooaists  of  661  poands  grain  and  33)  pounds  mash.  Orain:  2  of  corn,  2  of  wheat,  and  1  of  oet.^. 
Ilaah:  6  of  csom  meal,  6  of  wheat  middlings,  5  of  meat  scrap,  3  of  wheat  bran,  1  of  oil  meal,  and  1  <  f 
itfalte  meal.] 


Average  i  A^ 
1914-15.  I   19 


ly $1.63 

IfUSt 1.83 

piember 1.85 

Sober 1.78 

iTomber i  1.78 

mmber 1.77 


I9in. 

tfy 

nguit 

rto'uT.... 
ovcmbw . 
««fnt)er. . 


1917. 

moary 

pkuary . . . 
arih..i. 

uril 

ty 

Uv 

U^UsI 

fcptcm»)er. . 

tiolwr 

•timber. . 

1918. 

Umary 

*J>nMLry... 

filch 

C:::::;: 

aw.... 
ulr. ..."■" 


Rpisl 

«!«<mb«.. 

»«ober 

{nvfmber'. 
**ccmber. . , 

mo. 

,*"nary..,. 
'^Nrtiarv . . 


• 
WrABB 

2-year 

15-16. 

average 
1914-1916. . 

$1.94 

$1.78 

L87 

1.86 

1.75 

1.80 

1.68 

1.73 

1.65 

1.72 

1.73 

1.75 

Cost  per 
himdred. 


2-year . 

average 

1914-191(1. 


$1.82 
2.01 
2.06 
2.17 
2,36 
2.31 

2.45 
2.56 
2.03 
2. 93 
3.07 
2.90 
3.04 
3.36 
3.42 
41 
62 
79 


3. 
3. 
3. 


3.56 
3.66 
3.66 
3.49 
3.35 
3.33 
3.42 
3.40 
3.31 
3.16 
.1.18 
3.20 

3.25 
3.18 


Per  cent 
inorca.<«. 


$1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.72 
1.75 

1.83 
1.92 
1.87 
1.92 
1.90 
1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.72 
1.75 

1.85 
1.92 
1.87 
1.92 
1.90 
1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.72 
1.76 

1.85  I 
1.92  • 


2.2 
H.5 
14.4 
2.5.4 
37.2 
32  0 

32.4 
:J3. 3 
40.6 
.32.  ('• 
«il.»> 
(il.l 
70.8 
Sl.O 

do.O 

97.1 
110  5 
116. 6 

92.4 
90.6 
95.7 
81.8 
76.3 
85.0 
92.1 
83.7 
83.9 
«2,7 
R4.9 
88.0 


75.6 
65.6 


Average    Average 
1914-15.      1915-16. 


January $1.92  $1.79 

February 2.04!  1.81 

March 2.00'  1.74 

April 2.04  1.80 

May 2.01  1.80 

June 1.88  1.73 


3-yaar 

average 

1914-imri. 


$J.8.'> 
1.92 
1.87 
1.92 
!.») 
I.SJ 


.    I 


1919. 


March . 

April 

Btoy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. , 


1920. 

January 

February . . . 

Marrh 

AprU 

May.... 

Juno. . . 

Tulv-.. 

August 

September . 

Oi'tbber 

Noveml)er. . 
r)o(:oni})cr. . 


1921. 

January 

Fabruary . . 
Man*h...".,. 

April 

Mav 

June 

JiUv 

August 

Septrml)C^. 
Octol)or 


CoHt  per 
hundred. 


$:).27 
3.40 
.^52 
3.45 
3.63 
3.74 
.3.53 
3.39 
3. 41 
3. 52 


2-year 

average 

l9H-19ir). 


$1.87 
1.92 
1.90 
1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.72 
1.75 


:<. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
:i. 
3. 
2. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
I. 


I 


(.8 
77 

23  [ 
24 

07  I 

89  I 

m  ' 

29 
04 


.'.2  ' 

37 

If. 

20 

07 

(V. 

9(> 

98 

92 


1.85 
1.92 
1.87 
1.92 
1.90 
1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 
1.72 
1.75 


1.85 
1.92 
1.87 
1.92 
1.90 
1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.80 
1.73 


Per  cent 
increa.«$o. 


74.8 

77.1 

85.3 

91.6 

103.9 

102.2 

96.1 

95.9 

98.3 

101,1 


94.  (V 

91.7 

101.  f) 

109.4 

122.  <> 

13fi.  7 

128. 7 

110.3 

103. 3 

90.2 

7<i.  7 

m>.  0 


43.2 
:U.2 
2H\.  7 
12..'. 
l.Vs 

ir^o 

l.-).  2 
:>.  9 

1(1.0 

11  I) 
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Table  XX. — Price  of  eggs  per  dozen. 
[Top  New  York  quotation.] 


Average, 
1914- 
1916. 


1914.  Cents. 

Jiilv I  29  3 

August I  34.2 

September 39. 3 

October 49.8 

November. 57. 2 

December 55.5 

191  o. 

January 44. 9 

February 34.0 

March 24.6 

AprU 23.7 

May 23.6 

June 25. 4 


Cents. 
28.7 
34.1 
38.3 
51.0 
59.5 
53.5 

42.8 
33.9 
26.3 
24.5 
21.7 
26.8 


!  Average.  ^' 
1914-  *VS7 
1916.        ^t 


July 

August*... 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1915. 


January. 
Febmarj'. . ». 

March . .'. 

April 

May 

June 


1916. 


Cents. 
2M 
33.9 
Z7.^ 
52.2 

ni.H 
4a6 

33.^ 
27.9 
2\2 

2S.2 


X 

11 


1916. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 


1917. 
January — 
February.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1918. 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December. . 


2-year 
average, 
1914-1916. 


53.  7 

48.7  '; 

35.8  i 
37.0 

:w.o  I 
m.7 

43.4 
52. 8 
58.0 
67.1 
78. 6 
71.1 


73.2 
61.4 
45.  7 
40.5 
41.  5 
47.9 
5:5.6 
6:5.6 
68.2 
84.7 
95. 6 
91.2 


Cents. 
2&7 
34.1 
38.3 
51.0 
50.5 
53.5 


42.8 
33.9 
26.3 
24.5 
24.7 
26.8 
28.7 
34.1 
38.3 
51.0 
59.5 
53.5 


42.8 
33.9 
26.3 
24.5 
24.7 
26.8 
28.7 
34.1 
38.3 
51.0 

53.5 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 
14.98 
20>23 
25.58 
15.88 
14.45 
15. 14 


-25.46 
43.65 
36.12 
51.02 
53.84 
44.40 
51.21 
52.49 
51. 41 
35.49 
32.10 
:52.89 


71.02 

81.12 

73.5 

65.3 

68.0 

78.7 

86.7 

86.5 

78.1 

m.i 

60.7 
70.  5 


Cost  per 
doMn. 


2-y«ar 

avecaee,   Irn?-^ 
I914-191«^ 


1919. 

January 

February. . . 

Mardh 

Aprfl 

May: 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
Decembo'. . . 

1920. 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. , 
December. . 

1921. 

January 

February . . 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


Cenis, 
73,5 
56.0 
40.0 
52.0 
53.0 
5&.0 
64.0 
W.0 
77.0 
M.0 
9A.0 
91.0 


84.2 

78.0 
6a4 
54.5 
53.0 
5ft.  1 
64.9 
72.0 
83.0 
100. 0 
103.  A 
77..-. 


78.8 
54.3 
43.2 
34.0 
33.9 
:».9 
50.8 
58.3 
67.7 


Cents. 

42L8 
33.9 

a&3 

24.5 
24.7 

a&s 

2S.7 
34.1 
3S.3 
5L0 
39.5 
53  5 


42.S 

2CL3 
24.5 
34.7 

aB.8 

28.7 
34.1 

3&3 
51.0 
5»..> 

.t3..'» 


4i'< 
33.y 

26.3 
24.3 
34.T 
28.< 
28.7 
34.1 
38.J 
51  n 


rrT.-» 


11: 


!3 

U 
12 

M 

it 


I 


■1 
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Table  XXI .-  -  -Price  of  eggs  per  j)ou7id. 


ly 

ptembgr . 

jlober 

B^iember.. 


1»17. 

ouary 

ihruAry . . 

tfcb 

!»rU 

»y 

lie 

liy 


agust..... 
tptembcr, 

rtohcr 

ovfmber . 
rwrnbcr. 


Coitsper 
pound. 

2-yoar 
average, 
1914-1916 

19.8 

17.4 

18.8 

16, 5 

19.8 

17.0 

16.6 

14.2 

15.4 

13.7 

IB.  2 

13.3 

20.7 

15.9 

22.2 

17.0 

24.0 

1%3 

25.3 

18.6 

24.2 

18.9 

24.6 

18^3 

21.0 

it!  4 

23.6 

16.5 

27.4 

17.0 

21.0 

14.2 

21.1 

13.7 

23.0 

13.3 

Tnereaj-e. 


I9lh. 

ouary 

^hruary . . . 

iifch 

»v 


27.7 
34.9 


Utt 

iiy 

upust 

lptemh«r. 


32.  U 
:«.5 
33.2 
33. 3 
31.8 


15.9 
17.0 

(») 
1H.9 
18.3 

17.4  ; 

16. 5  J 
17.0  ' 


Per  cent. 
13.79 
14.54 
16.47 
16.90 
12.40 
.36.84 


.30.18 
30.58 
31. 14 
36.02 
28.04 
34.42 
20.69 
43.  a3 
61. 17 
54.^ 
54.01 
72.93 


105.30 

69.*a6 
77.60 
90.  SO 
101.80 
S7. 10 


1918. 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 


1919. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

1920. 

January 

February . . . 

March..! 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 


Cents  per 
pound. 


29.4 
25.8 
25.3 

30.4 
36.2 
37.6 
39.6 
38.2 
34.8 
37.0 
35.0 
31.9 
27.0 
24.8 
28.7 

36.6 
41.6 
47.5 
45.9 
39.0 
37.0 
37.8 
36.5 
36.0 
29.3 
26.8 
27.3 


2-year 

average. 

1914-1016. 


14.2 
13.7 
13.3 

15.9 
17.0 
18.3 
18.6 
18w9 
18.3 
17.4 
16.5 
17.0 
14.2 
13.7 
13.3 

15.9 
17.0 
18.3 
18.6 
18.9 
18.3 
17.4 
16.5 
17.0 
14.2 
13.7 
13.3 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 
97.00 
95.60 
97.80 

91.00 

112.90 

105.40 

112.90 

102.10 

90.10 

113.10 

112. 10 

87.60 

90.10 

81.00 

115.80 

130.20 
144.80 
159.50 
141.30 
106.30 
102.20 
117.20 
121.20 
111.80 
106.30 
95.60 
la's.  .30 


r:uli;XIV. 


Live  poultry. 


1921 


Cents. 

wuarv 36.1 

«i*uary 34.5 

wch 36.H 

iPfil 34.4 

'«v 34. :, 

i"»^ 31.6 


verage. 

Increa.se. 

Cents. 

Per  cent. 

15.9 

127.0 

17.0 

102.9 

IK.  3 

98.9 

18.6 

85.0 

18,0 

82.6 

18.3 

72.7 

1921 


Cents. 

July 30.3 

August 27.8 

September 26. 6 

October 22.5 

November 

December 


2-year 
average. 


Increase. 


Cents. 
17.4 
16.5 
17.0 
14.2 
13.7 
13.3 


Figure  29  and  Table  XXII:  Perhaps  the  most  important  mis- 
wnception  wWch  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  that  eggs 
aid  caickens  have  been  high  in  price.  The  consumer  of  eggs  and 
^  products  should  know  tnat,  relatively  speaking,  considering'  the 
)rices  of  other  commodities,  eggs  and  poultry  have  not  been  high 
n  price.  In  justice  to  the  producer  and  the  distributor  this  fact 
^ould  be  clearly  understood.  The  proof  of  the  assertion  that  eggs 
»Dd  chickens  have  not  been  high  in  price  is  shown  in  figure  29,  where 
the  wholesale  market  prices  of  three  commodities,  namely,  eggs, 
chickens,  and  com,  the  grain  which  is  most  extensively  used  by 
P<»ultr\'men  in  America,  are  compared  with  the  index  number  of 
""wholesale  prices  of  principal  conunodities  for  the  years  from  August, 
^'^4,  to  October,  1921,  inclusive.  Here  we  are  aole  to  compare  the 
^^<)  principal  products  which  poultrymen  have  to  sell,  eggs  and 
Pni^kcns,  with  the  principal  gram  product,  corn,  which  he  buys  and 
•uc  numerous  general  commodities  which  he  purchases  and  which 
pve  us  a  fairlv  accurate  means  of  gauging  the  poultryman's  purchas- 
ing capacity  Ibased  on  his  business  returns.  The  solid  black  curve 
^nows  the  average  wholesale  index  number  of  prices  of  commodities 
inonth  by  month,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  were 
^^^^\y  stationary  for  1914  and  1915  at  about  100.  Beginning  with 
^ '^10  the  increase  in  the  commodities  rose  rapidly  to  150  for  January, 


i 
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1917,  and  rose  more  or  less  consistently  to  about  190  early  in  l^i^ 
and  to  210  in  September  of  the  same  jear;  dropped  slightly  durm: 
the  forepart  of  1919,  but  reached  230  in  August,  1919,  and  was  25* 

£lus  in  February,  1920;  and  reached  its  highest  apex  of  about  27$  r 
[ay K 1920,  from  which  time  there  was  a  marked  decline  until  Jul} 
1921,  when  it  was  150,  essentially  the  same  as  in  January,  1917. 

Dining  1914-15  the  price  of  eggs  and  chickens,  as  indicated  by  ir«/ 
dotted  curve,  fluctuated  above  and  below  the  price  whi<^  faiWn 
paid  for  general  commodities,  higher  rather  than  lower  duriiigl9U  aTix] 
early  in  1915,  and  slightly  lower  toward  the  close  of  1915.  JFor  l^^lt, 
1917,  1918,  and  the  early  part  of  1919  the  price  of  eggs  and  chicken 
was  sUghtly  above  that  of  commodities ;  but  from  then  on  until  Ocu> 
ber,  1920,  the  prices  paid  for  chickens  and  e^s  on  the  New  ToH 
market  was  materially  lower  than  the  price  pda  for  commodities. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  and  the  latter  part  of  1920  the  prm 
of  eggs  and  chickens  was  sUghtly  higher  for  a  short  period  than  xk 
general  commodities ;  but  since  that  time  the  price  of  chickeDs  bt 
been  decidedly  higher  and  the  price  of  eggs  materially  lower  m\\' 
September  and  October,  1921,  when  the  price  for  eggs  was  essentially 
the  same  as  for  commodities. 

The  price  of  com  not  only  remained  higher  than  the  price  of  e^ 
and  chickens  almost  continuously  imtil  toward  the  close  of  191*^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1916,  but  was  also  h^her 
the  price  of  the  general  commodities.  This  was  particxilariy  I 
during  the  last  two-thirds  of  1917  till  toward  the  close  of  1919 
shown  by  the  dash-line  curve. 

Beginning  with  the  latter  part  of  1919  the  price  of  com  declin«> 
but  was  notlower  than  the  pnce  of  eggs  and  chickens  until  Septemb^ 
1920.  From  that  time  on  the  sensational  fall  in  the  price  of  oif 
was  conspicuously  and  materially  lower  than  the  price  of  eggs  ^ 
the  wholesale  price  of  commodities  and  of  chickens. 

A  general  glance  at  the  trend  of  the  curves  shows  clearly  that  U 
prices  paid  for  eggs  and  chickens  have,  with  very  slight  exceptKia 
until  tne  latter  part  of  1920,  been  lower  not  only  than  the  price 
com  but  than  the  price  of  general  commodities.  It  is  very  evidt-s 
therefore,  that  if  tnere  has  been  profiteering  in  chickens  and 
it  has  not  been  the  producer  who  was  responsible.  Notwithstan 
the  fact  it  might  appear  from  the  preceding  chart,  figure  29^  deal 
with  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price  received  for  eggs  and  from  chick 
from  1914  to  1921,  that  the  poultryman  was  mc^dng  a  profit  for  i 
most  part  during  1919  and  1920.  A  study  of  figure  29,  will  r^ve 
where  the  poultryman's  actual  or  imaginary  profits  have  gon^ 
shown  by  tne  fact  that  the  prices  of  his  personal  and  home  expej 
have  been  materially  higher  than  the  pnces  which  he  received  tor 
things  he  produced.     In  other  words,  his  business  as  such  shovf 

t'ustifiable  profits  for  1919-20^  but  his  living  expenses  out^de  of  L 
business  were  materially  higher  in  proportion  than  his  profits,  i 
other  words,  the  people  who  were  manufacturing  or  producing  th 
things  that  poiiltrymen  buy  were  receiving  more  as  a  rewara  'j 
their  labor  and  investment  than  was  the  poultryman.  That  is  w^ 
poultrymen  quit  producing  eggs  and  went  to  producing  conunoditu 
paying  larger  profits.  A^  of  which  leads  to  the  final  conolus^**^ 
that  the  best  way  to  increase  agricultural  productioii  \s  U 
making  it  possible  for  a  person  to  secure  sufficient  reward  in  t  <  { 
way  of  living  conditions,  based  on  the  profits  of  his  business,  to  in*i'- 1 
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ra  to  continue  to  produce  eggs  and  chickens,  for  example,  rather 
An  to  engage  in  some  other  occupation.  We  believe  that  proper 
otection  by  means  of  an  equable  tari£P  on  poultry,  ^gs,  and  egg 
oducte  is  an  important  way  in  which  persons  may  be  induced  to 
gage  in  the  proauction  of  poultry  products  in  America  so  that  the 
nsumers  of  America  may  eat  home-j^own  products  not  only  of  a 
tier  quality  but  at  a  reasonable  pnce,  trusting  to  the  enterprise, 
ergy,  and  the  education  of  Americans  to  increase  production  so 
at  competition  will  be  between  ourselves  rather  tnan  with  the 
ople  in  other  countries  who,  because  of  necessity,  are  obliged  to 
««  for  lower  wages  and  imder  living  conditions  which  we  would 
t  tolerate  in  America. 

BiE  XXII. — Average  farm  price  of  eggs ^  poultry  y  and  corn^  and  wholesale  price  of  all 

commoaUieSf  1914-1921. 

rngt  lann  piioas  of  poultry,  egra,  and  corn  trom  the  1919  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department 
Affieaktan  and  Monthly  CropR^porter.  Average  wholesale  prices  of  "all  commodities"  from  reports 
the  Bimaa  of  Commerce  and  Labor.    The  4-year  average  before  the  war  for  each  month  is  100  per  cent.) 


ModUi. 


1914. 

tax.... 
MDbcr. 
ibcf.... 

Babcr. 


ivift. 


WIS. 


tuary. 
ii 


t 


MUliff. 
(Off. .. . 

e&brr. 


My. 
wary. 


Uil  ... 
Aw.... 


£ggs. 


S0.1S2 
.210 
.235 

.297 


Chick- 
ens. 


to.  13^ 
.127 
.120 
.119 
.113 


»y 

.316 

fi»ry 

.292 

* 

.213 

11 

.itv» 

■ 

.171 

►. 

.  im 

•  • . . .  .... 

.15S 

B?l 

.170 

*iaber 

.1S7 

a»r 

.223 

imljcr 

.2G3 

\at>cT 

.:«K 

.112 
.115 
.117 
AW 
.»21 
.122 
.122 
.122 
.121 
.120 
.lis 

.115 


.306 

.a> 

.212 
.179 
.181 
.190 
.IW 
.207 
.2»3 
.2J<1 
-:C2 


.3n 
.SSH 
.S» 

..mo 

.311 
.2» 
.2»S 
..C{2 
.374 
.3M 
.433 


.114 
.119 
.122 
.126 
.132 
.13^ 
.  Vis 

.139 
.143 
A^\ 
.112 


.139 
.147 
.Ud 

.161 
.17o 
.175 
.173 
.171 
.172 
.181 
.177 
.175 


Corn. 


10. 70?^ 
.815 
.782 
.706 
.<>»4 


Whole- 
sale prices 

of'^aU 
commodi- 
ties." 


102.2 
103.0 
101.5 
101.  S 
101.1 


fl 


I 


.flft2 

100.2 

.728 

102.2 

.751   , 

100.  S 

.751  I 

100.  S 

.m 

101.3 

.779 

101.0 

.777 

103.2 

.780  i 

102.3 

.773 

99,6 

.705  , 

102.7 

.010 

104.0 

.57:1 

107.1 

I 


.031 
.6S7 
.fW2 
.7OT 
.7-23 
.741 
.7M 
.794 
.iW 
.823 
.»50 
-SM9 


.900 
.968 
1.009 
1.134 
L506 
1.601 
1.646 
1.966 
1.755 
1.751 
1.460 
l.2K< 


112.4 
113.5 
116.1 

iia2 

119.5 
120.4 
121.5 
1*25.9 
l».l 
135.2 
145.8 
IIS.  9 


153.3 
158.4 
163.0 
174.2 
183.3 
187.8 
188.9 
188.3 
185.0 
183.0 
185.6 
184.5 


Month. 


Eggs. 


1918. 
January . . . 
Febraary. . 

Marrh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


1919. 
January... 
February. . 

Mardi 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December . 


1920. 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1921. 
January... 
February. . 

Mardi 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 


SO.  463 
.484 
.404 
.312 
.310 
.298 
.307 

.  1744 

.364 
.416 
.472 
.550 


.572 
.483 
.331 
.343 
.368 
.386 
.368 
.393 
.410 
.447 
.540 
.619 


.648 
.509 
.466 
.388 
.374 
.370 
.367 
.400 
.442 
.501 
.569 
.650 


.611 
.406 
.292 
.204 
.202 
.194 
.220 
.266 
.304 
.342 


Chick- i 
ens.    I 


Corn. 


I  Whole- 
sale prices 

of'^all 
commodi- 
ties." 


90.179 
.188 
.199 
.198 
.198 
.200 
:212 
.226 
.228 
.231 
.224 
.218 


SI.  348 
1.388 
1.543 
1.536 
1.557 
1.525 
1.537 
1.597 
1.657 
1.595 
1.403 
1.366 


» 


.217  , 
.216 
.222 
.235  ! 
.252 
.267 
.252 
.259  I 
.267  I 
.242  ; 
.229  ■ 
.223 


.296 
.241 
.254 
.268 
.274 
.272 
.270 
.274 
.267 
.264 
.233 
221 


.207 
.219 
.221 
.222 
.217 
.207 
.211 
.212 
.209 
.203 


1.447 
1.381 
1.372 
1.496 
1.626 
1.712 
1.765 
1.912 
1.057 
1.539 
1.334 
1.349 


1.404 
1.468 
1.485 
1.586 
1.606 
1,852 
1.856 
1.637 
1.557 
1.213 
.873 
.677 


.667 
.624 
.645 
.630 
.595 
.625 
.622 
.617 
.562 
.510 


189.0 
191.1 
19a  5 
194.6 
193.4 
196.9 
202.2 
206.7 
210.5 
207.4 
210.0 
210.0 


206.4 
201.3 
204.7 
206.9 
206.6 
210.2 
223.6 
231.  S 
228.7 
228.7 
234.5 
242.7 


243.4 
254.4 
257.8 
270.0 
275,4 
274.5 
267.5 
256.9 
246.0 
228.8 
210.4 
192.6 


180.6 
170.6 
164.9 
156.8 
152.8 
150.9 
151.0 
155.5 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  for  so  long  a  time.  A? 
xny  last  thought  I  want  to  make  this  one  appeal:  From  the  stand- 
point of  a  person  who  is  more  interested  in  tne  good  of  all  than  ir 
any  one  particular  industry  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this  tiiu» 
when  we  are  talking  so  much  about  this  peace  conference  and  aboti: 
disarmament  and  about  our  future  mihtary  protection  to  conadr: 
seriously  our  ^eatest  means  of  national  defense — a  prosperous  ao'l 
contented  agriculture.  The  history  of  the  World  War  and  other 
wars  has  shown  that  success  has  been  largely  a  Question  invokui: 
food  supply  and  that  our  chief  hope  for  recovery  lies  in  feeding  tbi 
hungry  world.  The  situation  in  Europe  during  the  war  and  at  tbr 
present  time  shows  the  penalty  of  failing  to  appreciate  that  fhC 
America  is  generations  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  agriculturally 
and  industrially;  agriculturally  because  of  out  scientific  and  edufi- 
tional  methods;  industrially  because  of  our  protective  policii-' 
I  believe  that  we  should  now  erect  a  proper  aefensive  prot^tin 
tariff  that  shall  give  to  the  American  producer  of  agricultural  produr* 
the  same  opportunities  for  protection  that  are  given  to  the  men  enga^t*' 
in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  products,  so  that  the  things  tli 
farmers  produce  and  sell  shall  have  no  less  and  no  more  protectirti 
than  the  things  that  they  buy.  Such  a  policy  will  be  of  greav 
justice  to  all  and  bring  greater  prosperity  for  all  of  our  people. 

In  the  production  and  manufacture  of  these  particular  proiluci- 
poultry  and  eggs,  we  have  what  we  can  hardly  say  of  any  oX\i.* 
industry  to  the  same  extent,  we  have  the  welfare  oi  the  America: 
farm  woman  to  consider.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  m^r 
than  5,000,000  (rf  farmers'  wives  in  this  country  who  are  responsiN] 
for  the  most  part  for  the  production  of  poultry  and  e^s,  and  who  at 
dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  income  from  poult: 
for  their  spending  money  and  the  maintenance  of  their  oom«^ 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  anything  which  affects  unfavorably  tii 
income  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  children  will  have  a  vital  influ^^n^ 
upon  the  farm  home,  and  thus  upon  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  t>i 
Nation. 

A  large  amount  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  is  produced  ••; 
our  people  in  the  villages  and  cities,  who  will  appreciate  anvthin 
that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  poultry  enterprise  as  a  sourn 
of  food  supply  and  income.  Poultry  surveys  which  nave  been  iii**l 
in  cities  ana  villages  of  the  East  show  that  the  poultry  and  eggs  pr^^ 
duced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  smaller  towns  and  vil£ge^  (t 
to  several  thousand  population  are  freauently  sufficient  to  more  thu 
meet  the  consumption  of  poultry  ana  eggs  of  the  people  living  ^ 
them.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  having  a  popuLi 
tion  of  approximately  15,000  persons,  there  are  over  9,000  hen5  ' 
a  Uttle  more  than  1  hen  to  eacn  2  persons. 

Let  me  assure  you  at  this  point  that  we  as  poultrymen  ore  wilLn 
to  ^'  take  our  own  medicine.  I  am  willing^  and  my  colleagues  *r 
willing,  to  pay  the  extra  price  on  a  suit  of  clothes  as  35  per  cent  <i'Jt' 
on  the  value  and  40  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  wool,  if  necessary*,  « 
are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  of  the  tariff  on  wheat  from  TanM* 
or  Argentina  or  corn  from  uhina  or  any  other  country,  because  ^ 
beUeve  that  in  the  end  we  will  receive  an  equivalent  in  value  for  tl 
thills  which  we  produce  that  will  enable  us  to  pay  a  higher  prico 
necessary,  for  the  things  which  we  buy,  and  that  by  such  a  p^»l  ; 
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1  of  US  in  America  can  live  happier  and  more  prosperous  and  con- 
nted  lives,  can  better  educate  our  children,  and  be  oetter  American 
tizeiis,  and  therefore  will  be  better  prepared  to  defend  our  Govern- 
eiit  in  peace  or  war  than  we  can  with  underpaid  agriculture  or 
Anufacture,  as  we  find  it  iri  the  Orient,  in  Europe,  and  other  coun- 
ies,  where  people  are  working  to  such  a  large  extent  by  hand  labor 
id  frequently  side  by  side  with  cattle  or  mules,  and  not  enjojdng 
e  wonderful  advantages  and  privileges  which  are  ours  in  America. 
ivas  never  so  good  an  American  as  when  I  returned  to  this  country 
id  saw  that  magnificent  -Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Bay. 
lien  I  walked  ink)  the  customhouse  and  paid  the  required  amount 
duty,  I  did  so  willingly  and  was  proud  of  the  fact,  because  I  real- 
?d  tiiat  much  of  Americans  prosperity  in  the  past  and  abiUty  to 
t'over  now  is  largely  bound  up  in  that  wise,  constructive,  defensive 
licj  which  up  to  now  has  '' fostered  manufacture  by  protection  and 
riculture  by  education,''  and  which  now,  we  believe,  should  accord 
e  same  protection  to  agriculture  that  has  been  for  so  many  years 
tended  to  industrial  manufacture.  The  time  has  come  when,  not 
ly  as  a  matter  of  justice  but  as  a  matter  of  national  self-defense, 
I  must  protect  our  agriculture  by  a  protective  tariff  as  well  as  by 
ucation  against  the  low  price  of  labor  and  the  unequal  living  con- 
lions  of  the  people  of  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  want  New  England  to  buy  her  grain  from  the  Middle  Wast  and 
|>opulate  her  farms  with  chickens  more  nearly  to  feed  her  own  popu- 
ion  and  the  South  to  produce  the  products  which  she  is  capaole  of 
oducing  by  a  diversified  agriculture  instead  of  bringing  them  from 
lier  countries,  because  we  realize  that  the  prosperity  oi  each  State 
B  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation. 
We  believe  that  America  is  capable  of  producing  economically  all  of 
e  poultry  and  e^s  which  we  consume  and  to  export  more  than  we 
?  exportmg  now.  We  believe  that  the  large  importer  and  distributor 
foreign  products  is  the  one  who  princip^ly  profits  by  the  products 
lich  are  Drought  into  this  country,  ana  he  does  this  largely  at  the 
pense  of  the  people  who  produce  from  the  soil  or  factory,  as  well  as 
?  people  who  consume  tnese  products.  The  main  question  for  us 
settle  is  whether  we  prefer  to  have  American  and  foreign  capital 
ike  profits  on  products  which  they  can  assemble  and  manufacture 
m  irhcaply  in  foreign  countries  than  they  can  in  America  or  whether 
prefer  to  support  the  wheels  of  industry  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
ve  empty  henhouses  in  America  or  China,  Argentina,  or  Australia. 
^  must  ask  ourselves  which  policy  will  result  in  greater  prosperity 
America. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

ATEMEKT  OV  B.  T.  XAUFF,  KOBTH  CAROLINA  DEFABTtf  ENT  OF 

AOBICVLTXTBE,  BALEIGH,  N.  G. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
la  Poultry  Association,  as  chairman  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
merican  Association  of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 
tebandry,  as  a  southern  member  of  the  committee  on  the  protection 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
r  tlie  poultry  section  of  the  Southern  Tariff  Association. 
We  01  the  South  are  a  part  of  the  estimated  billion  dollar  poultry 
ilustry,  and  as  such  we  ask  to  speak. 
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Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  South,  as  in  other  st^ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  education  and  in  the  development 
of  the  poultry  industry.  In  1919, 12  Southern  States  spent  $1,416.47: 
in  investigational  work  along  agricultural  lines,  a  due  amount  </ 
which  was  devoted  to  poultry  investigation — page  89,  Work  and  Ei 
penditures  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  1919,  Unite- 
States  Department  of  Agriculture — and  a  similar  amount  was  spec 
to  take  these  facts  through  the  extension  service  to  the  men  aiv 
women  on  the  land.  I  might  add  that  a  similar  amount  was  s\t^v 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  these  States  in  teaching  our  youB: 
men  and  women  and  another  similar  amount  was  spent  m  the  fam 
life  schools  of  these  same  States  in  education  along  agricultural  pn- 
duction  lines. 

This  work  has  borne  fruit  and  has  made  our  southern  familj« 
happy,  for  the  bulk  of  the  returns  in  money  in  the  sale  of  poultn 
and  eggs  has  gone  to  the  home,  to  the  housewife,  who  now  has  a  v"tt 
to  her  to  aid  her  to  provide  her  table  and  to  help  clothe  and  send  l^ 
children,  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  to  school. 

While  poultry  production  work  is  carried  on  in  the  South  in  llin^ 
ways,  namely,  commercial  poultrv  plants,  the  back-town  lot.  and  n 
a  department  of  the  farm,  yet  the  bulk  of  our  southern  eggs  f«>w 
from  the  farm,  which  may  be  compared  to  your  small  wagonload  •• 
wheat,  or  your  small  drove  of  iarm  hogs,  or  the  small  dairy  hrr 
Like  these  the  eggs  and  the  fowls  make  up  a  mighty  industry. 

While  this  happy  situation  has  been  going  on,  other  thin^p^  h^' 
been  happening.  In  far-away  celestial  Chma  the  hens,  honiel*^ 
we  are  told,  by  the  millions,  scavenger  their  feed,  which  inchule>  i' 
that  they  can  find  in  the  way  of  scattered  grain  and  table  scraps.  »d 
reliable  information  tells  us  that  human  excreta  forms  part  i 
the  foraged  food.  So  foul  and  polluted  are  these  eggs  that  whilf 
was  in  Paris  this  last  summer  my  eye  caught  a  short  article  m 
Paris  paper,  in  which  my  friend,  Dr.  Martel,  at  the  head  of  U 
health  work  in  Paris,  found  the  bacterial  study  such  that  he  fori>i- 
the  entry  of  Chinese  eggs  into  France.  We  are  told  that  the  Chin^ 
hen  is  not  fed  wholesome  feed  as  the  American  hen  and  hem-e  tl 
eggs  are  not  of  as  good  quality. 

A  flood  of  Chinese  eggs  is  ever  increasing  on  the  American  hj* 
ket.  So  much  so  that  the  southern  poultry  man,  the  back-lot  p«^ultf 
keeper,  and  the  commercial  egg  farm  man  can  not  produce  <*3! 
profitably  unless  there  is  some  protection. 

In  1913  there  was  exported  from  China  20,796,401)  pollnd^  • 
albumen  and  yolks,  and  in  1919  this  had  increased  to  80j^U'< 
pounds.  The  value  of  this  and  shell  eggs  in  1913  was  $IJl'><'^ 
and  in  1919  it  had  increased  to  $33,883,259--extract  fi-om  the  Sup|»l» 
ment  to  Commerce  Reports,  December  7,  1920,  page  19,  Departni'r 
of  Commerce,  Far  Eastern  Division — and  from  the  same  re|>  ' 
under  date  of  October  7,  we  find  that  no  less  than  95,438.95"!  fr^ 
eggs  were  exported  from  Shanghai  during  the  first  half  of  thi*  'ra' 
against  20,200,000  for  the  same  i>eriod  in  1918. 

The  value  of  poultry  in  the  farms  of  12  Southern  States  in  '••- 
was  $29,647.500— page  30^),  Chapter  II,  Thirteenth  Census  of  «i. 
United   States  Abstract   for  North    Carolina — nnd   at   the  prr- 
values  this  would  be  at  least  $ss,942.r)00 :  and  the   19*20  cenini5  v 
swell  this  amount.     This  is  for  farms  alone. 
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It  is  our.  public  policy  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  from 
?ap  labor  and  manuiacturers  of  other  lands  that  do  not  have  high 
ing  standards.  It  is  equally  just  and  fair  to  protect  our  farmers, 
lo  own  and  operate  the  factories  where  the  food  is  produced  for 
iding  the  Nation,  from  ruinous  competition  of  other  lands.  We 
?refore,  in  all  fairness,  ask  a  fair  and  proper  tariflf  on  foreign  eggs, 
lieving  that  it  is  right  and  just  that  there  should  be  on  eggs  and 
ultry  of  foreign  lands  a  protective  tariff  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
ord  the  American  farmer  and  his  wife  a  living  wage. 
Vlr.  Frank  L.  Piatt  in  a  letter  to  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
lilace,  as  quoted  by  the  American  Poultry  Journal,  of  Chicago, 
's: 

*he  i^ouJtrj  industry  in  this  country  represents  small  uuitH ;  tlie  producers  are 
adequately  organized,  and  yet  the  importance  of  the  egg  money  to  the 
mor's  wife  is  known  to  every  one  who,  like  yourself,  knows  agricultural  condi- 
is.  Xo  source  of  income  does  more  to  better  conditions  in  the  farm  home.  We 
fft  not  allow  competition  from  the  Orient  to  continue  unrestricted  and  develop. 

iVe,  therefore,  to  equalize  or  bridge  the  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
ctioii  and  delivery  between  China  and  tlic  South,  aslc  the  fol- 
ding tariff  on  CHinese  eggs:  Eight  cents  per  dozen  upon  shell 
p,  amendment  to  paragraph  713 ;  8  cents  per  pound  upon  frozen 
sjs.  amendment  to  paragraph  71Ji;  24  cents  per  pound  upon 
led  eggs«  amendment  to  paragraph  713 ;  4  cents  i>er  pound  upon 
iiltry,  live,  amendment  to  paragiiiph  711 :  5  cents  per  i)oun(l 
on  |H>ultry,  di*essed,  amendment  to  paragraph  712. 
The  average  price  of  eggs  at  Shanghai  in  the  spring  of  1921  has 
en  around  13  cents  per  dozen  for  shell  eggs,  according  to  informa- 
n  on  file  in  Far  Eastern  Division  of  Department  of  Commerce,  and, 
ding  this  8-cent  tariff  upon  shcAl  eggs,  makes  21  cents  per  dozen : 
d  23  cents  at  the  larger  markets  is  aoout  the  price  of  spring  eggs  in 
nerica.  This  advantage,  while  slightly  in  China's  favor,  will  come 
ftr  breaking  even. 

In  the  South  much  of  the  feeds  must  be  imported  from  the  West, 
le  price  of  poultry  feeds  on  the  Raleigh  market  for  December,  1921, 
Fair  example  of  southern  prices,  was :  Prepared  laying  mashes,  $4 
r  1(X)  pounds;  and  for  grain  mislures,  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  100 
tinds.  For  com,  83  cents  per  bushel ;  for  oats,  68  cents  per  bushel ; 
r  wheat  middlings,  $37  per  ton;  cornmeal,  $43  per  ton;  and  for 
ound  oats,  $42  per  ton. 

An  average  hen  wiU  eat  about  80  pounds  of  feed  per  year,  and  at 
B  DecemMF  prices  would  be  for  feed  alone  $2.60.  If  the  average 
mmercial  hen  lays  120  eggs,  or  10  dozen,  this  would  cost  for  feed 
me  26  cents  per  dozen  eggs.  The  average  uncuUed  farm  hen  lays 
t  about  72  e^gs,  or  6  dozen  a  year. 
The  marketing  costs  are  as  follows : 

Markeiinit  vottts. 

n  of  ^»KJ:  crate .$0.35 

pi^ss,  Raleii*  to  New  York  City 1.43 

'-'♦'  PIT  cent  for  seUing  (estimate) .50 

ToUl 2.28 

^  per  doKen  for  marketing .075 

81527— 22— 8CH  7 24 
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We  are  simply  asking  you  to  bridge  in  the  difference  there  betweff 
costs,  but  we  do  not  want  southern  farmers  and  families  liting  on  \\t 
Chink  standards  of  living. 

I  have  just  one  graph,  which  I  would  like  to  refer  to  briefly  t- 
show  what  the  Chinese  importations  of  eggs  did  last  year. 

(At  this  point  Mr,  Kaupp  exhibited  to  the  committee  the  gn\. 
referred  to.) 

The  black  line  [indicating]  represents  the  price  of  eggs  in  Ut 
It  cost  us  $3  to  feed  a  hen  a  year  in  1920,  ana  by  the  latter  part  tf 
1921  the  cost  of  feed  had  shrunken  13^  per  cent,  and  on  that  ba^  ' 
feed  the  eggs  should  sell  at  13^  per  cent  less  than  they  did  in  l^J 
That  would  be  the  yellow  line  [indicating]. 

About  the  fore  part  of  the  year  the  Chinese  eggs  that  are  iinjM):!^. 
had  reached  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the  latter  part  of  January  ts 
thereabouts'  there  was  at  least  one  boat  load  of  400,000  pounds  ^i 
eggs  brought  in  from  China,  which  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  W 
gmning  to  get  the  spring  flush,  especially  from  southern  hens,  ai- 
at  a  time  when  our  American  storage  people  are  unloading  ther 
storage  eggs.  On  top  of  this  came  this  heavy  importation  of  Chints 
eggs,  and  instead  of  going  down  13  cents,  as  you  see,  the  1st  of  Fek 
ruary,  the  eggs  started  on  a  toboggan  here  [indicating]  the  latte 
I)art  of  February  and  made  a  diagonal  slide  for  two  solid  montia 
striking  far  below  the  line  they  should  have  struck  according  to  \k 
cost  of  production.  They  ranged  25  cents  for  four  straight  month 
the  months  when  our  American  farms  are  producing  the  most  of  thri 
eggs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  say  they  sold  at  24  cents? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  This  is  a  map,  Senator,  of  New  York  City.  Ti 
data  here  that  I  gave  is  data  which  has  bieen  gotten  out  b}'  Prof.  Kv* 
of  Cornell  University,  and  took  the  average  price  for  several  iH 
mal  years  on  the  New  York  market,  for  the  months  of  Febniif 
March,  April,  and  May,  the  four  flush  months — I  did  not  mean  tl« 
for  the  entire  j^ear,  because  the  price  of  eggs  varies  according  t*)  ^1 
season  of  the  year.    The  bulk  of  the  eggs 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  was  interested  in  where  dur.: 
the  past  year  you  may  have  bought  eggs  at  24  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  In  North  Carolina  the  eggs  on  many  farms  vu. 
brought  15  cents  a  dozen,  and  I  have  made  inquiries  recently  an<l  W 
that  m  some  localities 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  What  part  of  North  Canliw 
I  live  in  one  part  of  that  State,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  that. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  You  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  from  Raleigh.  hec2 
the  Raleigh  markets  are  usually  higher  than  some  of  the  <'tin 
markets.     Statesville  is  a  low  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  they  selling  now  for  at  Raleigh' 

Mr.  Kaupp.  They  are  retailing  tnere  at  50  cents,  but  the  pnwiv ' 
does  not  get  the  retail  price.     They  get  about  10  cents  less. 

Senator  SiM:vf<)Ns.  "i  ou  were  talking  about  the  wholesale  vn^^- 

ifr.  Kai'pp.  I  was  talking  about  the  wholesale  price,  and  the  w-  -^ 
sale  price  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  bulk  of  • 
eggs  are  produced. 
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Senator  Siaimons.  But  the  consumer  buys  eggs  at  retail,  and  I 

ini4?cl  to  know  if  you  desired  to  have  the  consumers  of  this  country 

have  to  pay  more  for  ej^gs  than  they  are  now.     I  think  they  are 

mewhere  around  50  or  60  cents  now. 

Mr,  Kai'pp.  This  is  a  winter  month.    They  went  up  to  50  or  GO 

ats. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  were  70  cents  retail,  though  they  may  be 

wn  to  50  or  60  cents  now. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  They  will  not  be  that  low  in  February,  March,  April, 

(1  May,  when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are  produ<^ed. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  wh<^esaTer  must  make  an  enormous  profit, 

rause  I  do  not  think  eggs  have  been  below  40  cents  in  this  country 

vwhere  along  this  coast  at  retail  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  In  some  sections*  and  in  the  smaller  towns  in  North 

irolina  the  farmers  are  getting  30  or  40  cents  a  dozen  on  the  farm 

St  now.  and  they  will  not  get  nearly  that  much  when  you  get  the 

isli  season,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  in  March,  April, 

(1  May.    Those  are  the  four  months  when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are 

oduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  does  not  signify  anything  to  me.    I  am 

inking  about  what  the  man  who  actually  buys  the  eggs  has  to  pay, 

d  you  are  the  first  man  whom  I  have  heard  say  that  eggs  are  too 

eap  in  this  country  and  that  you  want  to  do  something  to  make 

em  higher. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  They  are  too  cheap  when  they  sell  for  less  than  cost 

production,  we  believe. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  may  be  to  one  i^erson,  but  they  are  dear 

ongh  to  the  man  who  has  to  buy  them. 

J^nator  McCumber.  Do   you   consider   the   farmer   is   receiving 

ough  when  he  receives  15  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  We  can  not  produce  them  for  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  20  or  25  cents  a  dozen,  if  lie  got  that  as  an 

wage  the  year  round;  it  would  still  be  too  cheap,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  If  you  allow  the  Chinese  eggs  to  come  in  and  break 

e  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Could  I  send  down  to  Raleigh  and  get  a  case  of 

Ks  at  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  You  can  in  those  months  when  more  than  60  per  cent 

our  eggs  are  produced. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  To-day,  of  course,  is  the  time  when  the  farmers  are 

tting  very  few  eggs ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  high  in  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  see  here  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign 

raimerce  for  the  11  months  ending  in  November,  1921,  there  were 

tp(»rted  from  this  coimtry  30,505,463  dozens  of  eggs,  of  a  value  of 

1.441.962.    In  the  same  document  I  read  that  the  importation  of 

J?s  into  this  country  for  the  11  months  ending  November,  1921, 

ere  2,991,562  dozen  of  the  value  of  $900,003,  eggs  dried  and  frozen, 

1920.270  dozen  of  the  value  of  $306,484.    That  does  not  indicate  any 

^  enormous  importation  as  compared  with  the  exportation  ? 
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Mr.  Kaupp.  Senator,  have  you  the  importations  there  by  moDtb 
Senator  Simmons.  I  have  it  here  for  the  11  months. 
Mr.  Kaupp.  The  average  for  the  11  months? 
Senator  Simmons.  No  ;  not  the  average.     I  have  it  for  the  U 
months  ending  November,  1921. 
Mr.  Kaupp.  But  have  you  it  by  the  months?     The  bulkofikj 

eggs 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  That  is  the  total  includiiur  all 
those  11  months. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  if  they  send  boat  1« 
after  boat  load  over  here  in  February  and  March? 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  included  in  this. 

Mr.  Kaupp.  That  average  has  a  tendency  to  dilute  this.    You 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  it  in  a  short  time — for  instance,  suppoa 
were  60  days — whereas,  if  you  spread  it  out  it  does  not  seem  soseri< 

Senator  Watson.  Do  I  understand  that  you  hold  some  official 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  poultry  work  in  North  C 
lina,  and  I  am  secretary  of  the  State  Poultry  Association  and  a 
ber  from  the  South  on  the  committee  on  the  defense  of  the  |w»«l 
industry  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  dozen  e<rp 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  In  1920  it  cost  $3  to  feed  a  hen  a  year.    The  av 
commercial  hen  will  lay  10  dozen  eggs.    The  average  farm  hen 
not  lay  up  to  that  mark.    That  would  be  30  cents;  but  in  IWl 
cost  is  less  than  that;  it  is  $2.60  a  hen,  according  to  our  figiipes* 
that  would  make  it  26  cents  a  dozen.    That  is  for  feed  alone. 

If  we  market  them  in  New  York  City  it  will  cost  us  7i  was 
dozen.    That  allows  35  cents  for  the  eggs,  $1.43  for  the  exp 
and  5  cents  for  selling.   It  costs  $2.28  to  market  a  ease  of  eggs. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  do  not  those  figures  I  have  just  read 
you  that  the  eggs  that  are  coming  here  from  abroad  are  pract 
all  frozen  or  dried  eggs? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  I  think  approximately  80  per  cent  come  in  in 
frozen  state.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  in  that  neigh 
hood. 

Those  eggs  are  used  by  bakers,  and  the  baker  men  do  not  buy 
eggs,  and  they  automatically  pull  down  the  whole  structure. 

Senator   Frelinghuysen.  You   spoke   of  $33,000,000  beinjj 
amount  of  imports.    Does  that  include  the  95,000,000  fresh  e^ } 
spoke  of? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  The  total  value  of  imports  of  albumen,  volk 
shell  eggs  was  $4,000,000  in  1913  and  $33,000,000  in  1919. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Would  that  include  fresh  eggsf 

Mr.  Kaupp.  That  includes  shell  eggs. 

Senator  Fremnghuysen.  Desiccated  and  fresh  ? 

Mr.  Kaupp.  And  frozen. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say,  1919? 
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fr.  Kaupp,  1919:  yes,  sir.    This  was  taken  from  the  supplement 

he  Commerce  Eeports. 

lenator  Simmons.  How  many  dozen  were  imported  in  1919? 

fr.  Kaupp.  I  have  not  got  the  dozens.    I  have  the  albumen  and 

{s;  they  have  not  been  separated  out. 

enator  Simmons.  During  the  11  months  of  1921  the  fresh  eggs 

t  came  in  only  amounted  to  $900,000? 

fr.  Kaupp.  That  report  was  95,000,000  fresh  eggs  or  shell  eggs 

ii^ht  into  this  country.    This  is  1919,  Senator. 

CiUIABT  BIBDS. 

[Paragraph  71L] 

STATEICENT  OF  G.  E.  BICHABDSON,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

[r.  Richardson.  This  is  a  matter  so  small  that  it  has  probably 
iped  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  speak 
for  the  little  yellow  canary,  the  cheerful  companion  and  enter- 
er  of  children  and  invalids.  This  little  son^ter  has,  through  na 
t  of  anybody  in  particular,  been  classed  with  poultry,  parrots > 
bridges,  and  other  fowl, 
te  Fordney  bill,  at  paragraph  711,  provides: 

rda,  live:  Poultry,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other,  valued  at  |5  or  less,  each  50  cents. 

here  is  nothing  in  this  clause  that  is  applicable  to  canaries;  if 
d  as  poultfy  they  would  not  yield  enough  to  compensate  for 
;hing  them,  and  as  other  birds  the  rate  would  be  extortionate, 
take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  suggesting  that  paragraph  711 
mended  by  inserting,  after ''  all  other ,°"the  words  except  canaries, 
that  the  free  list  include  "canary  birds.'' 

anary  birds  are  imported  for  their  bright,  lively  music.  I  was 
it  to  say  "  as  pets,''  but  only  the  males  are  singers,  and  only  they 
in  demand.  Producers,  however,  will  sell  song  birds  only  if  the 
^aser  buys  an  eaual  number  of  females.  This  increases  the 
ruse  very  materiaU^r,  because  the  females  cost  about  one-fourth 
mch  as  a  male  and  just  as  much  for  freight,  care,  and  feeding, 
male  canary  costs,  during  the  summer  months  (and  a  little  less  in 
•inter)  nominally  $3.50^  but  in  reality  more  than  twice  that  sum, 
a  you  consider  the  price  of  the  female  mate,  and  add  the  freight, 
'ents,  and  feed  and  care,  50  for  each  of  them,  and  allow  the 
I  rate  of  50  per  cent  as  mortality  loss.  The  females  are  sold  for 
t  they  will  bring,  and  the  losses  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  sale 
he  singer.  The  importers,  in  most  cases,  are  satisfied  with  a  . 
ent  profit. 

'  is  said  that  there  are  40,000  people  in  the  United  States  who 
ve  their  living  from  bird  stores,  and  that  many  such  establish- 
its  would  be  M)rced  to  close  if  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  bird  were 
^  upon  canaries. 

It.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  free-trader.  I  have  never  appeared 
•re  your  committee,  nor  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana  Means, 
'^t  to  advocate  what  I  thought  was  an  adequate  protective  tariff; 
1  never  before  had  a  canary  bird  for  a  client;  and  when  I  think 
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of  how  the  little  fellow  brightens  the  nursery  and  cheers  the  M 
ridden  sufferer,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  been  bi 
napped,  carried  to  a  foreiCTi  country  and  sentenced  to  solitarv  roc 
finement  for  life;  when  I  think  of  the  comers  that  he  has  brigtit4>!H 
while  laboring  under  the  heaviest  kind  of  odds,  Mr.  CShairman,  I  {« 
too  much  respect  for  him  to  insist  that  he  bring  50  cents  in  his  bi 
to  pay  for  tne  priyilege  of  making  our  children  hiq>pier  withb 
cheerful  sonc".  For  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing,  oot  to  ht 
free  trader,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  to  extend  to  Mr.  Canary  the  cour^ 
sies  of  the  port. 

The  imported  canary  is  not  a  competitor  with  any  Ajnenci 
institution,  industry,  or  trade.  None  of  the  finch  family  and  tc" 
few  of  the  canaries  will  breed  in  this  country.  Some  tailors  id 
shoemakers,  and  perhaps  a  few  dressmakers,  haVe  raised  abroodbfi 
and  there,  which  can  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10,000  birds  a  yM 
but  these,  if  salable,  would  not  supply  one  week's  demand  in  ^i 
country  for  canaries. 

If  any  duty  is  to  be  assessed  against  canaries,  it  should  be  a  ^'i 
modest  one,  and  it  should,  by  all  means,  be  restricted  to  the  male.  J 
the  female,  unlike  the  human  family,  is  absolutely  yalueless.  But: 
country  in  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  I  haye  any  information,  H 
Chairman,  has  eyer  put  an  import  tax  on  a  canary  or  even  f« 
templated  so  doing;  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  gentlemen  i 
want  to  see  that  the  bill  is  corrected  so  that  the  people  who  d^ti 
the  little  songbirds  will  not  haye  to  giye  up  their  traoe;  not  only 
their  sake,  but  that  the  sources  of  good  cheer  may  not  be  entui 
banished  from  our  land. 

FBESH,  FBOZEN,  AND  DESICCATED  EGGS. 

[Paragraph  713.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ADOLFH  J.  QXJNDEBHAN,  NSW  TORK  CITT.  BJ 
RESENTING  THE  NEW  TOBK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  XASfl 


Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  I  represent  about  all  the  bakers  of  the  EibJ^ 
States  east  of  Chicago,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  the  New  Y< 
State  Association.  I  also  represent  the  master  bakers  of  Manhitti 
whose  representative  is  unable  to  be  here. 

We  desire  to  protest  against  the  tariff  on  egs&y  coconuts,  alui^^ 
walnuts,  and  filberts.  We  feel  that  the  tarm  ought  to  be  left  ' 
way  it  is  on  all  those  articles. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  the  Underwood  tariff,  not  the  fio 
gency  tariff  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  The  old  Underwood  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

The  great  trouble  that  we  have  now — and  I  am  speakinj;  f«'r ' 
bakers  only — ^is  that  they  want  a  cheaper  price  for  their  ?^^ 
During  the  war  we  got  pretty  good  prices,  but  it  cost  us  so  sji 
more  m  addition  to  produce  the  goods,  and  we  feel  that  if  v^a 
crease  the  tariff  on  egg;s  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  ^gs  to  us  ns^t^^ 
and,  naturally,  we  will  have  to  charge  that  cost  to  the  conijus 
We  as  retail  bakers  come  closer  to  the  people  than  anybody,  m'*^ 
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an  the  wholesaler  or  the  egg  handler  does.  We  have  to  stand  the 
lint  of  the  kicks,  and  we  nave  stood  enough  of  them  for  the  last 
ro  years. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Have  you  any  method  of  determinmg  and 
ring  to  the  committee  figures  showing  the  profits  of  the  producer 
esgs  as  compared  with  the  profit  of  the  bsJ^ers  in  their  business  ? 

ifr.  OUNDEBMAN.   No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  ViHiat  kind  of  eggs  do  you  use — seconds  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  We  mostly  use  firsts  in  the  shell  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  use  a  finst-class  ^g,  but  they  call  an  egg 

at  is  cracked  a  second,  do  they  not  ?    You  use  cracked  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  We  use  some  cracked  eggs. 

Senator  Cubtis.  And  dried  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  Dried  eggs  and  frozen  eggs. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Where  do  you  get  your  frozen,  eggs  from,  mostly  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAK.  We  buy  them  through  a  jobber. 

Senator  Cubtis.  They  are  imported  from  China,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  Yos,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  get  your  dried  eggs  from  China,  also,  do  you 

t? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  also  get  fresh  eggs  from  China  ? 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  Somc. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  import  them  do  you  know  what  your  eggs 

st  laid  down  to  you  f 

Mr.  GuNDERMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  do  you  pay  for  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  Frozcu  eggs  to-day  will  cost  you  about  30  cents 

xmnd. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  much  for  the  dried  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  The  dried  eggs  will  cost  you  about  75  cents. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  do  eggs  cost  you  by  the  dozen  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  The  shell  eggs  cost  about  50  cents. 

Senator  Cubtis.  A  dozen? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Do  you  refer  to  imported  eggs  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  No,  sir;  the  State  eggs,  domestic  eggs. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  much  do  your  imported  eggs  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  I  do  not  know  what  the  imported  shell  eggs  cost. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  get  eggs  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  GuNDEBMAN.  Ycs,  sir;  some.     They  run  about  the  same  price 

the  domestic  eggs,  as  a  rule.     They  are  a  little  smaller  eggs. 

ar  OF  ADOI^H  J.  GUKDSBMAN.  REPRESElTTIirO  THE  KEW  YORK  STATE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MASTER  BAKERS. 

fn  l>ehalf  of  the  retail  bakers  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  New  York  State  Association 
blaster  Bakera,  and  M  affiliated  bodies,  we  hereby  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against 
»  '  hange  in  the  tariff  schedule,  particularly  paragraphs  713-756,  relating  to  egge, 
^^initf ,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts,  on  the  ground  that  any  increase  in  the  tariff 
ih«ee  goods  would  reflect  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retail  baker  and  naturally  to 
^  '••tisiimer,  and  we  feel  that  the  day  of  high  prices  is  at  an  end,  and  for  economic 
ff'iifr  which  you  well  know  we  feel  that  you  ought  to  leave  the  matter  stand  as 
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STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    M.    HABTI^Y,    BEPRESENTING    BSTAU 
BAKERS'  ASSOCIATIOK  OF  AICBBIOA,  CHIGAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hartley.  The  retail  bakers  collect  from  the  ultimate  c\»& 
smner.     We  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  how  imy  increase  in  tL* 

f)rice  of  raw  material  will  be  received  by  the  consumer.  It  is  in  thi 
ast  transaction  over  the  counter  where  all  customs  or  duties  «r 
received,  and  passed  back  from  there  to  reimburse  those  who  ha*, 
already  paid.  That  is  why  I  beUeve  you  who  have  the  burden  ' 
finding  approximate  justice  from  the  apparentlv  conflicting  claiir^ 
of  these  many  witnesses  should  hear  the  view  of  the  small  baker 

Eg^  are  part  of  our  daily  material.  Besides  bein^  used  in  cookii^ 
pie  finings,  coffee  cakes,  and  other  sweet  yeast  dougns,  tliey  are  u«^ 
most  heavily  in  cakes,  carrying  from  25  per  cent  of  the  materia 
value  of  the  cheaper  cakes  to  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  sponge  cakr 
angel  food,  and  sunshine  cake,  Egss  have  always  been  our  mo-^ 
variable  cost  factor.  Not  until  the  development  of  frozen  ^es.  sni 
later  of  powdered  eggs,  has  it  been  possible  for  the  smaller  baker?  f 
carry  a  fixed  egg  cost  through  a  season.  Even  now  when  we  use  shel!«i 
eg^  a  considerable  variance  occurs  in  the  price.  But  the  tendenr 
is  lor  a  better  spring  price  and  a  lower  imdwinter  price.  I  subral 
that  these  modem  methods  of  caring  for  our  egg  wants  has  take 
considerable  speculation  out  of  the  e^  business.  No  one  wo»ili 
venture  to  suggest  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  cheap  egg^ 
spring  and  a  prohibitive  price  in  winter. 

Following  cold  storage,  freezing  and  dehydrating  have  added  > 
the  ability  of  civilization  to  spread  the  egg  harvest  over  the  \^m 
productive  months.  A  duty  too  high  wm  restrict  these  raodff 
methods.  Any  restriction  at  all  will  rSect  mostly  to  the  specukti^ 
market.  Neither  production  nor  consumption  will  profit,  as  the  2«j 
in  the  last  selling  price  will  accrue  to  the  handling  agencies  aod  1 
absorbed  before  it  reaches  back  to  the  egg  producer.  That  is  con 
mercial  history.  Although  the  housewue  uses  neither  the  fri>a( 
eggs  nor  the  powdered  eggs,  her  interest  in  the  household  supplii 
can  easily  be  affected  if  our  manufacturing  classes  are  senoufi 
shortened. 

I  believe  we  are  about  the  only  ones  who  use  dehydrated,  powder«i 
and  frozen  eggs. 

Directly,  as  almond  nuts,  and  indirectly,  as  almond  paste,  we  sn  i 
bakers  are  large  users  of  these  nuts.  Irrespective  of  the  claim>  < 
the  domestic  growers,  we  do  not,  and  in  many  instances  can  not  ui 
the  California  almonds.  In  fact,  the  limited  supply  of  the  Califom 
nuts  hinders  them  from  being  a  regular  trade  commodity  with  u>  i 
are  the  known  varieties  of  imported  nuts  that  we  use.  Domestic  pn 
duction  is  always  welcome  with  our  trade  when  it  comes  with  mc' 
and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  standarized  quality  and  a  permaneot 
of  supply.  We  fail  to  find  any  reasonable  assurance  of  supply  u  i 
commercial  needs  in  the  future  of  California  production  of  almmxi 
If  what  I  suspect  is  true,  the  chief  gainer  in  the  prohibitive  duty  a^k. 
by  the  growers  will  be  the  land  promoter.  In  very  few  section>  ^ 
they  a  sure-fire  crop,  a  point  not  always  emphasized  by  the  hr 
sellers.    The  high  duty  that  you  gentlemen  will  be  urged  to  exif ' 
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this  commodity  will  act  merely  as  a  subsidy  to  some  very  en- 
usiastic  but  very  questionable  promotion  schemes.  I  will  submit 
series  of  display  advertising  tnat  run  last  winter  in  a  Chicago 
inday  paper.  They  then  offered  wonderful  returns  on  investment 
thout  nigh  tariff — or  perhaps  in  answer  to  anticipation.  I  will  do 
is  if  I  can  possibly  secure  copies.  I  remembered  that  they  had 
peared,  ana  I  looked  through  the  files  of  the  Tribune  in  the 
Bshington  office  last  night,  and  I  found  a  series  of  display  advertise- 
'nts  from  Paso  Robles,  Calif.;  but  we  will  not  talk  about  that  now. 
Walnuts  are  also  of  daily  use  with  us  and  have  been  a  profitable 
)p  with  the  walnut  powers  along  the  coast.  Without  a  prohibitive 
iff  they  are  an  inviting  investment  where  they  will  thrive.  With  a 
)hibitive  tariff  against  import  competition,  they  won't  thrive  any 
iter  on  lands  or  m  district  not  suited  to  their  culture. 
Filberts  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  so  it  is  likely 
it  you  will  be  auowed  to  use  your  judgment  peacefully  in  finding 
air  revenue  duty, 

uoconuts  in  various  forms  are  a  big  thing  vdth  us  and  have  brought 
tch  revenue  to  the  Government  uurough  quantity.  I  think  quan- 
r  usage  will  serve  a  useful  revenue  purpose,  and  having  always  car- 
d  some  duty,  and  not  interfering  witn  domestic  production,  it  is 
^^ible  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  rate  that  wm  hold  quantity 
ige  and  return  good  revenue  to  the  Grovernment. 
Q  a  small  merchant  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  public,  I  take 
e  of  the  store  every  Saturday  night,  and  I  know  the  pubUc.  We 
i  out  quite  a  few  things,  i  ou  gentlemen  here  will  near  more  of 
I  details,  but  this  is  one  of  the  thmgs  we  have  found  out: 
rhe  capacity  of  people  to  do  without  has  never  fully  been  measured. 
)  who  are  aoing  business  over  the  2-foot  counter  know  how  they 
\  discipline  any  trade,  any  line,  or  any  one  article  that  they  feel  is 
ng  sold  beyond  its  value.  Value  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradition; 
at  they  paid  yesterday  or  paid  last  year.  In  1916  the  housewives 
>ke  the  egg  market  in  Chicago  by  reiusing  to  buy.  Last  crop  year 
^  estimated  that  about  10,000,000  barrelsTess  of  flour  was  consumed 
this  country. 

*lour  was  mgher  traditionally  than  potatoes;  potatoes  were  cheap. 
Oity  to  do  without  and  the  capability  of  finding  a  replacement 
iele  will  upset  all  schemes  and  theories  however  good.  Tms  human 
ment  is  \raat  will  make  your  decisions  either  successful  or  unsuc- 
rful  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  in  your  Treasury  Depart- 
Dt.  All  down  the  line  from  prooucer  and  importer,  through  manu- 
tiirer  or  handler  to  baker,  we  are  all  of  small  moment.  The  real 
»  Ls  on  the  other  side  of  my  counter,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  forget 
it  she  is  there. 

lentlemen,  I  can  not  offer  you — ^I  am  not  capable — any  suggestions. 
1st  merely  wish  in  thinking  of  this  not  to  allow  sectionalism  to  put 
femendous  weight  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  give  us  a 
wrete  case.  A  cake,  say,  will  weigh  3  pounds;  give  us  the  pounds 
the  material  that  is  used  in  that,  and  what  vou  sell  it  for  to  the 
ul  trade,  or  give  us  some  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  material 
tne  product  on  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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I  know  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  cakes  in  which  you  ^i^\ 
eggs  in  these  days,  and  I  could  not,  not  being  a  baker,  rive  vou  tfc* 
contents  of  one  cake  and  ask  you  wnat  it  cost  you  and  ' 


you  and  what  you  ^^-Ij 
it  for,  and  so  I  would  be  glad  H  you  could  give  us  some  idea  along  tb 
line. 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  can.  I  coxild  to  a  small  extent  from  memory  ni»» 
but  if  you  g^tlemen  would  like  I  will  submit  to  you  our  costs  on  i:. 
regular  retail  lines. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  often  have  to  go  down  here  to  a  baker  ati 
buy  a  cake,  maybe  in  order  to  have  one  for  Simday.  I  do  not  kE«'' 
how  much  it  would  weigh,  but  it  cost  a  matter  of  $1.50  to  $2.  Envv 
ing  something  about  flour,  I  would  say  it  contained  5  cents'  worth 
flour,  maybe  10  cents'  worth  of  eggs,  and  3  cents'  worth  of  sugar 
and  I  can  not  give  you  the  rest,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diffeiv»n' 
between $2  sellingprice  and  25  cents'  worth  oi  material. 

Mr.  Hartley.  Well,  Senator,  let  me  say,  I  do  not  do  that  clas>' 
trade.  I  am  in  an  apartment-house  district.  Our  two-layer  cak- 
sell  for  50  cents,'  and  we  always  figure  in  our  line  that  the  matem 
cost  is  roughly  on  the  full  fine  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  prm 
Another  50  per  cent  is  the  labor  cost,  the  overhead,  rent,  and  itei 
other  things;  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  you  a  real,  outri^ 
statement  of  how  that  works  out.  Then  you  can  submit  it  to  '.'* 
gentlemen  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  check  up. 

Take,  for  instance,  angel  food.  Angel  food  is  nearly  all  whit  • 
egg.  There  is  a  heavy  labor  cost  involved  in  making  such  cakeii 
am  not  a  cake  maker  myself,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figu^ 
but  there  are  the  items  of  labor,  sugar,  and  a  little  flavoring.  Tin*? 
absolutely  all  there  is  in  that  angel  cake.  In  some  kinds  of  cakes » 
whole  egg  is  used.  For  layer  cakes  there  is  a  different  recipe  entW 
Fat  also  enters  into  that,  but  the  cheapest  cake  you  can  make.  * 
sells  for  SI  in  an  ordinary  district — I  am  not  talking  about  a  ^ 
liigh-class  place — but  in  the  ordinary  district  where  tne  big  buli 
the  30,000  or  more  bakers  of  this  country  do  business — ^the  geri': 
cost  is  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  material.  If  you  pay  50  cents  f  < 
cake,  if  it  is  larger  and  of  a  cheaper  quality,  you  may  be  siuv  il 
one-fourth  of  the  material  cost  will  be  in  eggs.  If  it  is  sunshine  c J 
you  may  be  sure  that  75  per  cent  of  the  material  cost  will  be  in  i 
eggs,  because  eggs  always  are  our 'highest  and  most  variable*' 
factor.  This  sprmg  they  have  been  cheaper  than  they  have  bcvri  ^ 
a  long  while. 

The  small  baker  has  no  means  of  contracting  for  storage  t^ 
Since  frozen  eggs  have  come  in — I  do  not  say  that  I  use  them,  f - 
am  too  small  a  baker  to  use  them — but  since  frozen  eggs  and  powdf 
eggs  have  come  in,  we  find  the  storage  people  are  more  re^dj 
contract  with  us,  for,  say,  25  cases  of  eggs  at  $2  down  for  the  wui^ 
months,  and  then  permit  me  to  pay  the  balance  at  5  cents  a  J*^' 
carrying  charge  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  cold  storage.    Of  com'' 
we  can  not  raise  our  price  very  well.     We  figure  on  a  level  pn 
There  is  nothing  that  disturbs  business  more  than  fluctuali**'' 
prices.     In  winter,  if  we  get  caught,  we  have  to  stand  for  it.  ^ 
paid  as  high  as  70  cents  last  year,  during  the  winter,  ve  little  fcl^" 
that  did  not  have  much  stock,  whereas  the  men  who  couW  «-•• 


;' 
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ins  of  the  frozen  eggs  would  have  had  those  contracted  in  the  spring 
)r  33  cents.  Of  course,  they  can  buy  cheaper  in  the  spring  in  the 
lelled  eggs. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  point  I  want  to  emphasize :  I  believe  that  the 
•venue  will  come  to  you  more  through  usage  than  it  will  through 
striction  of  usage  on  anything  that  you  wish  to  take  up. 

rATElCENT  OF  C.  QORDON  WILSON,  SECRETARY  EGQ  PRODTTCTS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  same 
ibject,  eggs,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission.     I  repre- 

•nt  the  Egg  Products  Association  of  America,  which  is  an  association 

importers  of  egg  products.     I  am  myself  connected  with  Henry  W. 

eabody  &  Co.,  who  are  international  merchants,  exporters  and 

aporters. 

X^  importers,  we  are  not  going  to  fall  into  the  natural  path  of 
iking  free  tariff  on  egg  products.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  like  to 
in^  about  the  highest  possible  duty  that  these  eggs  can  stand,  so 
lat  tlie  Government  can  get  the  most  revenue.  We  do  not  say  that 
om  any  philanthropic  motives  whatever.  The  duty  is  simply  a  part 
'  our  cost,  like  freight  or  finance.  It  is  simplvvaaded  to  the  other 
bt>  and  the  public  nas  it  to  pay.  There  is  a  danger  of  getting  that 
iitv  so  high  that  the  public  will  balk  and  refuse  to  buy  our  com- 
rtMiity.  m  that  case  the  Government  will  not  receive  any  revenue 
om  the  importations,  as  we  will  stop  importing.  So  I  think  I  might 
ly  that  our  viewpoint  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  Government,  as  we 
■i'  perfectly  willmg  to  stand  all  the  traflBc  will  bear,  but  the  minute 
!>u  have  too  high  a  tariff  we  will  lose  our  commission. 
The  quality'  of  these  eggs  has  been  spoken  of  before  the  House 
hys  and  Means  Conmaittee,  and  I  wish  to  say  something  in  regard 
)  that.  These  dried  eggs  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  eggs  with 
le  moisture  driven  out  through  a  dehydrating  and  heating  process, 
hey  are  pure,  clean  eggs. 

Sonator  Curtis.  Many  of  those  dried  eggs  are  made  from  the 
racked  eggs  that  are  not  fit  for  the  market  but  yet  are  perfect 
;gs.  Is  not  that  truel  For  instance,  the  wholesale  egg  dealer 
^ts  in  a  case  of  eggs.  He  finds  among  them  a  dozen  cracKed  eggs, 
hose  cracked  eggs  are  good  but  he  can  not  sell  them  to  the  mar- 
i^t,  and. he  dries  or  freezes  those  eggs. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  contradict  any  state- 
lont  you  make,  Senator. 

-Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  contradict  me.  I  asked 
cm  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  it  is  not  a  fact.  The  people  who  dry  these 
Zgs  have  their  agents  go  out  into  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
uv  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  may  become  cracked, 
nd  they  still  use  them.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  they  buy  all  the 
Sjrs  they  can  get  their  hands  on,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  know  that;  but  what  1  am  saying  also  is  that 
[it  egg  dealer  sells  to  the  trade  these  cracked  eggs  at  a  lower  price. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  equipped  to  give  information  on  that 
point. 

Senator  Cubhs.  And  if  he  does  not  sell  cracked  e^gs  at  a  lo«f: 
price,  and  finds  that  he  can  not  set  rid  of  them,  he  £eB  or  freezt^ 
them,  if  he  has  the  apparatus  vnth  which  to  do  that;  and  if  he  n\ 
not  do  that,  he  turns  them  over  to  some  one  who  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  plant- 
in  this  country  for  dehydrating  eggs. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  all  come  from  China? 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  the  oest  of  my  knowledge,  they  do.  There  w^ir 
some  small  plants  here,  but  they  have  been  aiscontinued:  thej 
were  found  to  be  unprofitable,  lliese  dried  e^  are  taken  to  thr 
Department  of  Amcultiu*e  immediately  on  their  arrival  here:  anc 
we,  as  importers,  nave  to  put  up  a  bond  which  secures  us  from  nin- 
ning  away  with  these  eggs  before  the  Government  is  through  witl 
them.  Tne  department  takes  them  and  analyzes  them  in  wder  '• 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  injurious  matter  contained  in  them  m 
that  they  are  fit  for  human  consumption.  After  they  are  throo^t 
with  them,  they  release  them  to  us,  and  we  can  dispose  of  them  ic 
any  way  we  see  fit.  If  they  do  not  find  them  proper  eggs,  we  ca:. 
not  brii^  them  in. 

Those  eggs  are  not  even  cold-storage  e^.  The  cold-«torajrt 
facilities  in  China  amount  to  practically  nothing.  They  have  n<>( 
any  arrangements  for  carrying  cold-storage  ^gs.  They  could  not 
use  spoiled  ^gs.  The  minute  you  put  one  in  a  run  of  eggs,  it  wooi*: 
not  make  any  difference  after  the  eggs  were  dehydrated;  you  could 
still  detect  it  very  distinctly  from  the  odor,  if  from  noUiing  ds^ 
The  percentage  of  bacteria  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  thit 
any  chemist  could  recognize  it  immediately* 

The  principal  users  in  this  country  are  the  bakers  and  the  manij 
facturing  confectioners.  The  uses  for  other  purposes  are  so  smjul 
that  the  amount  used  would  be  negligible.  The  small  baker  o^ 
these  eggs  primarily.  The  small  baker  nas  no  facility  for  preeenii^ 
eggs  and,  therefore,  if  he  buys  shell  eggs  he  must  lose  a  big  p<r 
centage  because  of  the  fact  that  they  gonad  before  he  can  use  tki^ 
particularly  this  time  of  the  year.  I  know  that  they  will  keep  &' 
least  two  years  without  having  changed  one  particle. 

Then  the  confectioner  uses  me  whites  of  eggs  almost  ^itireiT*  U 
he  buys  shell  eggs,  he  has  to  throw  away  the  yolks.  He  can  bcl 
albumen  dried  separately.  So  he  has  no  loss  whatever;  he  has  tbra 
in  the  same  convenient  form  so  he  can  keep  them  indefinitely. 

We  believe  that  the  home  industry  should  be  protected.  Viff' 
can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  Chinese  labor.  Now,  who  woul'^ 
be  protected  if  you  put  on  a  high  tariff?  The  egg  producer  of  ti^a 
country  gets  most  of  his  e^gs  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  i 
fact,  the  supply  of  eggs  durmg  the  spnng  and  summer  months  bj  f| 
exceeds  the  aemand,  U>  such  an  extent  that  the  public  can  not  pos»' ' 
take  over  all  the  supply. 

Senator  Curtis.  April  and  May,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  runs  into  June  sometimes.    It  varies  according 
the  season. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  come  from  an  egg  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  are  better  equipped  to  speak  of  that  than 

But  there  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  majority  of  the  eggs 

'c  produced.    At  that  time  the  public  can  not  consume  all  of  them. 

he  small  baker  has  not  the  capital  with  which  to  buy  his  eggs  at  one 

tne.    He  could  not  preserve  them  if  he  did  that.     He  can  only  buy 

s  immediate  demands  from  day  to  day.     The  same  thing  is  true  witn 

spect  to  the  householder.     Oi  course,  some  of  them  do,  to  a  small 

:teQt,  and  put  down  eggs  in  water  ^lass,  etc.     The  only  people  in 

lis  country  who  are  able  to  take  up  tnis  excess  supply  of  ^gs  when 

py  are  very  cheap  are  the  packers.     The  packers  buy  these  eggs 

cheaply  as  they  can  get  them.     They  ar^  buying  them  this  year 

20  cents.     They  hold  them  in  cold  storage  until  the  market  goes 

).  when  the  fowls  are  not  laying  eggs  any  more.     Then  they  sell 

cm  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit;  I  believe  not  profiteering,  probably, 

It  at  a  healthy  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want?  This  bill  provides  15 
nts;  the  Underwood  bill  provided  10  cents  per  pound.  What  do 
»u  want  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  three  forms  of  eggs:  Dried  albumen,  dried 
•Ik,  and  dried  whole  eggs.  The  present  Taw  provides  3  cents,  10 
nts,  and  10  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents? 
Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  was  speaking  of  the  existing  tariff.     What 
was  about  to  suggest  was  that  the  yolks  be  fixed  at  7  cents  per 
und,  that  the  whole  dried  egg  be  fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
'  albumen  bo  fixed  at  12  cents  per  pound.     That  is  figuring  it  out 
an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  tne  present  tariff, 
^nator  Smoot.  Imed  eggs  how  much  ?* 
Mr.  WiLSox.  Ten  cents. 
Senator  CX'RTIS.  Do  you  import  shell  eggs  i 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  Wlien  anyone  nas  imported  shell  eggs  he 
s*  mot  with  H  financial  catastrophe.  There  have  been  tremendous 
^es  experienccHl  in  that. 

Senator  CmTis.  I  do  not  see  how  vou  account  for  that.     In  1914 
fv  imported  eggs  from  China  and  sold  them  in  Kansas  City  at  18 
Its  a  dozen  ana  made  money. 
Mr.  Wilsox.  How  much  did  they  cost  ( 
St»nator  OruTis.  I  do  not  know.^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  man  sold  them  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  am  speaking 
rely  of  the  importer.  My  margin  of  profit  is  from  1^  to  2  per  cent, 
at  is  what  the  importer  gets. 

The  only  danger  is  in  gettmg  it  too  high,  so  that  the  public  will  not 
y.  We  believe  if  you  go  much  above  this  mark,  you  will  have 
u^hod  that  dangerous  point. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  takes  three  and  a  half  dozen  eggs  to  make 
pound  of  dried  e^s;  and  that  is  true.  But  when  you  nave  con- 
ned them  back,  vou  have  destroyed  certain  properties.  Certain 
ysical  properties  have  been  broken  down,  so  you  nave  lost  a  great 
£r<H>  of  efficiency,  ej^timated  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  (^hairman.  With  your  per- 
**ion,  I  woidd  like  to  file  a  brief, 
vnator  McCumber.  You  may  do  so. 
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BBIEF  OF  C.  OOBDOV  WH^SOIT,  RSPRSSXimirO  EOQ  PRODUCTS  A880CUTIOI  OF 

▲MSaZCA. 

The  interests  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  primarily  and  almort  &>)«^ 
importers.    From  this  statement  you  will  assume  that  I  am  going  to  ask  that  deaiccai* 
egg  products  be  put  on  the  free  list,  or,  failing  that,  that  they  be  taxed  as  niuJl  a  d*.- 
as  possible — that  I  believe  is  the  general  request  from  im^rtera.    But  to  the  co&tn: 
believing  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  raise  revenues  through  imp**^ 
duties,  and  also  believing  that  there  are  certain  industries  in  this  country  Uut  <-.- 
not  successfully  compete  with  foreign  industries  of  the  same  general  nature.  I  in- 
going to  ask  that  the  duty  be  placed  at  such  a  rate  that  the  Government  may  i>^Ji' 
the  greatest  possible  return  in  the  way  of  revenue  through  duties  on  desiccAtHi  •£. 
products  imported  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  protectip * 
the  domestic  producers  in  this  country.    I  make  this  statement  from  a  sense  of  p&tri- 4« 
duty.    From  a  standpoint  of  the  business  it  does  not  make  a  ;)article  of  differenc*'  t<  iS 
interests  I  represent  how  high  the  duty  on  desiccated  egg  is  put.  so  long  n  it  l>  t  < 
put  so  high  as  to  exclude  its  impart,  and  in  this  I  thinx  that  the  Govemmeot  i*' 
accord,  as  should  the  dut^  be  raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  its  import  the  (lOvenuDr.. 
would  then  be  defeating  its  own  purpose^  as  there  could  1)e  no  revenue  derivwl  a- a 
such  a  tariff  if  there  were  no  imports.    We  all  purchase  our  desiccated-e^  pri-hiuct- « 
Cbina,  to  which  cost  we  have  to  add  the  freight  to  this  country,  the  marue  inrarjo 
premium,  and  the  cost  of  financing  and  the  duty  then  existing!    In  this  way  we  an> 
at  our  costs  and  add  our  commissions,  and  so  arrive  at  the  price  which  the  public  ^U 
have  to  p&y.    Now,  if  the  dutv  is  so  great  that  the  selling  price  amounts  to  more  \'^ 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay,  tlien  there  is  no  sale,  and  if  there  is  no  sale  we  will  ai 
import,  and  if  we  do  not  import  then  the  Government  will  not  collect  any  revenu* 
far  as  the  duty  on  this  commodity  is  concerned.    If  I  have  made  my  point  clear  ' 
will  then  realize  that  the  Government  Interests  and  the  interests  I  represent  ■" 
analogous,  i.  e.,  we  both  want  the  highest  dut)[  possible  without  curtailing  the  imr^* 
and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  throw  all  the  light  possible  on  this  question  anii  )■? 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  end  that  a  fair  and  equitable  duty  may  be  lened. 

In  the  first  place,  the  desiccated  eggs,  which  we  import  solely  from  China,  are  sii&t' 
strictly  fresh  hen  eggs  with  the  moisture  driven  off.  It  is  not  possible  to  manuficrs 
from  anything  else  but  strictly  fresh  eggs,  there  being  no  cold-storage  fadlitifis  avails 
for  preserving  eggs  in  China,  and  if  a  single  bad  e^  should  be  used  it  would  spcai  i 
entire  run,  as  it  would  be  easily  detected  even  ^er  the  ege  was  dee&ccated.  T) 
Department  of  Agriculture  holds  for  inspection  every  BhipmenttnatarriveBin  the  rt.'^ 
States  and  will  not  release  any  shipment  until  a  ri^a  examination  is  mikde  an' ' 
eggs  determined  fit  for  human  consumption.  This  in  itself  is  guarantee  thu  • 
desiccated  egg  offered  by  the  importers  for  sale  in  this  country  are  desirable  a»  i '  * 
commodity,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 

The  desiccated  egg  is  used  primarily  by  the  bakers  and  to  a  small  extent  hy  i 
confectioners.  Other  than  these  two  uses,  the  usee  are  so  small  as  to  be  nc^KsdM 
The  bakers  who  use  the  desiccated  egg  are  for  the  most  part  the  small  boikeiF  wbc;  l« 
no  facilities  for  the  keeping  of  shell  eggs  such  as  cold  stcmige,  and  if  they  u^y^' 
by  a  prohibitive  price,  which  can  only  come  about  throu^  too  high  a  daty  l^ 
leviea,  to  use  shell  eggs  it  will  mean  that  they  will  have  a  serious  lose  to  f»ce  thp  i 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  lose  a  good  portion  of  the  eggs  which  tJiey  huv  tht^-M 
the  eggs  spoiling  before  they  can  use  them,  wliich  loss  is  of  course  simply  ng:up*i 
the  cost  of  production  and  is  passed  along  to  the  public,  resulting  in  the  diaappetf^ 
of  the  cheap  cake  from  the  market,  or  the  use  of  an  egg  substitute  whicii  l»^ 
nutriment. 

As  to  the  confectioners,  they  use  onlv  the  albumen,  or  wliites  of  the  egf-  ^['' 
have  to  use  shell  eggs  it  will  mean  that  they  have  to  tlirow  away  the  yolk,  while  u  0^ 
can  get  the  desiccated  product  they  can  ouy  the  albumen  separated.  Right  I  ^ 
a  big  saving  caused  not  by  the  cheapness  ofdeaiocated  albumen,  but  simply  ^^  tl 
form  it  is  in.  Albumen,  by  the  way,  is  not  cheap  and  does  not  find  a  market  tlir  ^ 
the  fact  that  it  is  cheap,  but  by  virtue  of  its  form. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  danger  of  putting  on  such  a  hif  h  diit)  tta:  ^ 
bakers  and  confectioners  can  not  use  the  desiccated-c^  products,  which  will  f^ 
in  the  importation  of  desiccated  of^ga  being  discontinued,  and  tin*  (lovt^f^ 
being  deprived  of  the  revenue. 

As  for  the  protective  phase  of  the  subject,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  a  IilH^  ^ 
will  protect.  The  poultry  farmer  gets  the  bulk  of  the  ^gs  in  the  spring  am!  wr-- 
montns,  at  which  time  the  egg  markets  are  down,  due  to  the  fuct  that  the  ^PT- ' 
this  time  of  year  exceeds  the  demand.  The  small  bakers  throuirboat  the  •'"'i' 
are  not  able  to  buy  up  eggs  at  this  time  for  any  tiling  more  Uian  their  imn>  ' 
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saodti.  So  thev  benefit  very  little  by  the  low  prices.  The  poultry  dealer  can  not 
>p  them  himself,  as  he  is  not  equipped  to  carry  eggs  over  until  the  markets  go  up, 
I  coDsequ^tly  is  compelled  to  sell  at  the  then  prevailing  low  prices.  The  packers 
n  come  into  the  market  and  buy  the  eggs  at  the  cheap  prices  and  store  wem  in 
ir  (*oM*storage  warehouses  and  hold  them  until  the  winter  months,  when  the  supply 
reflh  eggs  is  mr  less  than  die  demand,  with  the  consequent  high  prices,  of  which  the 
ketiR  are  the  sole  beneficiaries,  not  the  xx>ultry  producers.  Who,  then,  would  a 
li  duty  on  egg  products  protect?  Government  statistics  show  that  the  number 
^  exported  exceed  the  number  imported.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  I  am  justi- 
ij]  BtatxDf  that  Hie  protection  to  home  industries  phase  of  the  question  is  negli- 
e  and  might  well  be  ignored  without  damage  to  the  poultry  producers,  there 
ig  absolutely  no  manufacturers  of  desiccated  ^gs  in  this  country.  The  question, 
reiore,  resolves  itself  down  to  how  much  duty  the  dried  ^gs  can  stand  without 
*ping  the  importation  altogether,  and  thereby  depriving  the  Govemm^t  of  an 
reciable  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  moneys  collected  as  duty  on  desic- 
d-tgg  products. 

1  Older  to  determine  the  maximum  of  duty  that  desiccated-e^  products  will  stand , 
lUBt  be  considered  entirel}r  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  commoditv  absolutely  isolated 
1  the  shell  egg,  as  its  form  is  so  different,  the  processes  which  it  has  to  be  put  through 
ce  it  can  be  used  by  the  consumers,  the  bakers,  and  its  efficiency  as  compared 
\  shell  egg,  that  it  reali v  can  not  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  competmg  commodity 
)  shell  egg-    If  the  aesiccated  egg  is  put  out  of  the  market  through  too  high  a 
!,  the  bakers  will  use  cheap  ege  substitutes  made  from  starch  rather  than  shell 
L    While  it  takes  about  three  to  uuree  and  one-half  dozen  shell  ^gs  to  manufocture 
und  of  desiccated  ^g.  it  does  not  follow  that  one  pound  of  desiccated  ^;g  will  make 
e  dozen  e^.    The  aesiccatin^  of  the  egg  destroys  certain  properties  of  the  egg 
^  makes  it  less  efficient  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.    Again  the  efi&ciencv  of 
desiccated  egg  varies  so  widely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  parallel  with  shell 
The  onlynasis  for  determining  the  amount  of  duty  that  can  be  levied  without 
ing  the  importation  prohibitive  is  a  practical  basis.    It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
the  present  price  without  the  duty  on  whole  desiccated  egg  of  35  cents  per  pound 
on  aesiccated  yolk  25  cents  per  pound  and  on  desiccatea  albumen  50  cents  per 
Qd  is  about  nonnal.    The  ocean  freight  is  about  as  low  as  can  be  expected  and 
tan^  is  about  normal,  which  makes  to-day's  prices  about  normal.    Add  to  to-day's 
ee  the  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  dried  yolxs,  10  cents  per  pound  on  dried  whole 
,  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  dried  albumen  and  you  have  about  the  maximum 
M  on  desiccated-egg  products  that  the  consumer  will  pay  or  can  afford  to  pay. 
i  is  a  tremendous  advance  over  the  present  duty^  roughly  250  per  cent,  but  we 
riijing  tliat  this  advance  be  put  in  effect,  as  the  business  will  stand  it  and  the  Gov- 
lent  needs  it.     If  it  is  put  higher  it  will  injure  the  business  and  curtail  the  imports, 
»t  cut  the  imports  off  altogether,  and  in  turn  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue 
it  would  otherwise  receive,  and  in  addition  tine  public  would  be  deprived  of 
Usome  food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

1  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  tnat  should  the  duty  be  raised  above  the  figures  above 
tioned  the  result  would  be  that  the  price  would  then  be  prohibitive  to  the  public, 
interests  which  I  represent  will  simply  sell  our  stocks,  which  are  already  in  the 
itry  and  duty  paid,  at  a  handsome  profit  and  discontinue  the  business,  as  we  all 
f  have  plenty  of  other  business,  this  desiccated-egg  business  being  only  a  small 
M  our  business,  but,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  for^o  the  commissions  we  now 
io  from  this  particular  commodity  and  the  Government  would  also  lose  the  duties 
'h  it  enjoys  nom  the  importation  of  desiccated  eggs. 

LTBXBNT  OF  BUOSNE  H.  HICKOK,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BEPRE- 
SKTINO   THE    AHEKICAN    ASSOCIATION   OF   THE    BAKING    IN- 

USTBY. 

Ir.  HicKOK.  Mr.  Chairman  ami  gentlemen,  I  am  Eugene  H. 
kok,  representiii^  the  American  Association  of  the  Bakins  Indus-. 
Senator  Curtis  raised  a  very  important  point  in  tne  egg- 
*»Tvation  question.  The  baking  industry  has  been  built  up  in 
\hi<t  10  years  to  $60,000,000  or  over  invested  in  large  cake-baking 
fits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  cake-baking  plants.  That  has 
♦'l«>|)od  on  the  use  of  ^gs  that  have  been  damaged  in  the  packing, 
fhen  the  effg  comes  into  the  egg-packing  plant  it  is  sola  by  the 
n«»r  as  a  perfect  egg,  and  in  the  handling  it  is  checked  or  cracked — a 
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percentage  of  about  3^  to  5  per  cent.  The  farmer  is  not  interesuc 
in  those  checked  or  crackea  epgs;  he  has  sold  them;  that  is  tb 
packer's  business.  The  bakers  buy  those  eggs  because  they  are  jib 
as  good  for  baking  as  the  fresh  western  eggs,  and  Uiey  get  them  i 
about  3  cents  per  pound,  or  3  cents  a  dozen,  which  is  the  same  thim 
cheaper  than  they  can  get  the  fresh  western  eggs. 

Frozen  eggs  are  contracted  for  the  whole  year,  because  the  hakti 
has  to  know  where  he  is  driving  to  and  he  has  to  know  where  h*-  i 
going  to  be  able  to  get  these  eggs. 

Several  years  ago  when  breaking  stock  began  to  get  scares,  «< 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  baking  ousiness,  Americans  went  abr* 
and  established  factories  there  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  tg 
from  Chinese  eg^  to  supply  the  bakers.  In  other  words,  it  wi 
the  baker  who  did  not  want  to  compete  with  the  housewife  for  th 
fresh  western  eggs  who  started  egg  freezing  in  Oiina.  It  was  sUrt.^ 
as  a  conservation  measure  and  has  resulted  in  expansion  into  Clua 
under  American  standards  for  the  benefit  of  the  baker  and  the  *^t 
suming  public. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  baker  did  not  want  to  compete  with  tfc 
housewife  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK,  He  did  not  want  to  pay  the  price. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  But  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  compete  ws 
the  housewife  of  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  HiGEOK.  No;  I  think  not.    He  was  perfectly  willing  to  o'S 
pete  with  the  packers,  because  the  farmer,  who  had  sold  his  egg^ 
the  packers,  had  lost  all  interest  in  them. 

To  show  you  that  the  packer  is  the  one  that  will  be  benefited. 
the  detriment  of  the  baker,  I  will  quote  from  the  Federal  Trade  C^i 
mission's  report,  Part  IV,  on  the  meat-packing  industry,  page  U 
published  on  June  30,  1919: 

The  five  big  packers  are  the  domiaant  factor  in  the  wholesale  haiKlliiig  of  dnJ 
poultry  and  eg^.  Estimates  by  individual  membero  of  the  trade  on  the  extf4i 
which  their  firma  or  localities  have  suffered  in  recent  years  at  the  hands  of  the  p^  ^ 
run  from  60  to  93  per  cent,  and  frequentW  include  the  expression  that  lor  the  m 
locality  they  have  substantial  control.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  trade  estin 
place  the  quantities  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  by  the  packers  in  l^ll 
over  65  per  cent  of  the  total  shipped  from  producing  areas  to  oonsuooing  oentMK  | 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  just  what  you  are  rcqucstiu^ 

this?     Is  it  the  same  as  that  requested  by  the  previous  speaker/ 
Mr.  HicKOK.  Yes.     We  are  requesting  that  tne  frosen-^g^  unfl 

not  increased 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  Underwood  tariff  rates'} 

Mr.  HicKOK.  No;  that  they  be  not  increased  more  than  lUi ; 

cent  on  mixed  frozen  e^s  and  on  frozen  yolks,  and  that  they  W  t 

increased  more  than  400  per  cent  on  frozen  albumen  over  the  Un«i 

wood  bill  rates. 

Senator  Caldkb.  How  much  does  this  bill  increase  frojsen  albuin* 
Mr.  HiCKOK.  That  is  just  what  it  does.    The  present  ImII  pas««^l 

the  House  does  just  exactly  that  thing. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  are  satisfied  with  that  increase  f 
Mr.  EbcKOK.  I  am  satisfied  with  that  as  the  last  thing  that  «•*  * 

stand. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,   you  do  not  want   th<»s«'  rn 

ncreased  ? 
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Mr.  HiCKOK.    I  do  not  want  them  increased. 
Senator  Smoot,  You  are  satisfied  with  them  as  they  are  ? 
Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  am  satisfied  with  them  as  they  are  on  frozen  eggs; 
s,  sir. 

Continuing  in  regard  to  the  packers'  control  of  this  industry,  and 
further  show  that  the  housewife  is  not  interested,  and  that  if  a 
rgo  tariff  is  placed  on  frozen  eggs  it  will  merely  mean  that  many 
iflious  of  dollars  will  be  taken,  out  of  the  baking  industry  and  the 
nsuming  public  and  paid  over  to  the  packers  if  a  high  tariff  is 

aced  on  these  eggs 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  do  younotcall  400 per  cent  ahigh  tariff  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  call  that  high  but  equitable.     In  other  words,  that 

&kes  the  frozen-egg  rate  4  cents  per  pound.     That  is  what  the  Ford- 

V  bill  has  it. 

^nator  Cai-der.  What  is  the  rate  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  1  cent  on  albumen,  frozen 

bumen;  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  yolks;  and  2  cents  on  mixed. 

Continuing  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  page  140: 

rhnni^hout  the  country,  however,  but  eapeciaUy  in  the  great  consuming  markets 
New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ea:>t,  there  are  many  concerns  conducted  under 
m*^A  othe"  than  those  of  the  big  packer  companioB  which  are  not  directly  subsidiary 
iho^e  companies,  but  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  members  of  families  control- 
r  thoie  companies.  The^e  concern?  do  not  secure  all  their  supplies  through  the  big 
rker  mmpanies  or  their  subsidiaries,  but  purchase  also  from  independent  packers 
il  randlers  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  farmer  is  out  of  it;  he  has  sold  his  eggs;  and  the  packer  is 
"otected  by  a  high  tariff.  And  if  a  high  tariff  is  placed  on  the 
iportation  of  Chinese  eggs,  it  will  merely  mean  that  the  level  of 
£  checked  and  cracked  eggs  will  be  brought  up  to  the  same  point 
the  fresh  western  eggs  auring  the  packing  season.  Therefore 
t  packers  will  get  about  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  their  cracked 
gs,  because  after  they  are  broken  for  freezing  they  are  just  exactly 
food  as  perfect  eggs. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  say  the  farmer  is  not  interested;  that 
te  only  benefit  that  will  accrue  at  all  will  be  to  the  packers  ? 
Mr.  fticKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCcmber.  You  assume,  then,  that  knowledge  that  any 
lantity  of  eggs  may  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  tariff  will  have  no 
feet  whatever  upon  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  pro- 
ict  at  the  time  tnat  he  sells  it  ? 
Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCcmber.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  him  ? 
Mr.  HiCKOK.  You  probably  have  heard  that  the  egg  market  was 
x>ken  by  the  Chinese  eggs  this  spring.  I  wish  to  say  that  during 
\^  year  1920,  of  the  total  production  in  the  Unitea  States,  only 
ie  shell  egg  was  imported  for  every  thousand  that  were  producecl ; 
wl  that  for  every  tnousand  that  were  produced,  15  eggs  were  ex- 
erted. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  say  shell  eegs.  What  was  the  entire 
ttportation  of  all  of  the  eggs,  both  the  frozen  and  the  dried  eggs — 
Bcause  they  all  affect  market — what  were  the  importations? 
late  their  equivalent  in  dozens  or  any  unit  you  see  fit  to  use. 

81527— 2a-B0H  7 25 
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Mr.  HiCKOK.  I  should  say  probably  3  per  cent.  These  sheilM 
and  dried  eggs  do  not  compete* with  the  farmers'  "^g^  because  noi 
one  of  them  is  used  as  a  table  egg.  It  is  merely  a  baker's  mat«n«L 
and  the  only  interests  involved  here,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  bakers,  who 
reflect  through  the  consimiers,  and  the  packers'  interests. 

The  importation  of  shell  eggs  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  Whal 
broke  the  market  was  that  the  hen  out  in  the  country  began  to  lay, 
and  we  had  an  early  spring.  There  were  twice  as  many  eggs  caw 
into  the  New  York  market,  and  they  did  not  come  from  Chim. 
either;  they  came  from  the  farms,  during  the  spring  months,  tvkf 
as  many  as  came  in  the  year  before,  and  that  is  why  the  marlA 
was  broKen. 

Senator  Gerry.  Do  you  contend  that  the  only  t>eople  compe*- 
ing  in  the  importation  of  eggs  from  China  are  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  And  that,  therefore,  this  raise  in  duty  will  oni; 
help  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gerry.  And,  therefore,  it  is  to  his  advantage  and 
advantage  of  nobody  else  ? 

Mr.  HiCKOK.  Yes,  sir. 

brief    of   EUGENE    H.  HICKOK,   RSPRESSNTINO  THE  AMERICAH    ASSOCIATlii 
OF  THE  BAKING  INDTTSTRY  AND  RETAIIi  BAKERS*  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  AXSUCA. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  CAKE  INDUSTRY. 

Commercial  cake  manufactured  in  the  bake  BhojM  of  America  is  consumed  h\ 
classes;  in  fact,  the  art  of  cake  makine  in  the  bakeries  has  developed  in  the  p«ea 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  home  cake  baking  has  been  materially  reduced.   ( 
IS  a  staple  necessary  food.    It  has  become  an  important  item  in  the  daily  diet  of 
than  20,000,000  people.    Workers  in  the  offices,  professional  peoi^e,  ana  shop  v(* 
make  it  an  important  part  of  their  lunch  and  dinner  meals.    This  is  not  a  condj 
of  long  standing,  but  has  developed  in  the  past  decade  for  ihe  reason  that  e^  prod 
have  become  standardized,  so  that  the  baker  can  use  them  on  a  large  scale  u  tha } 
duction  of  cake  and  get  the  required  richness  into  the  cake  to  make  it  both  pak 
and  nutritious. 

Cake  is  not  a  luxury.    It  is  a  necessity.    If  we  are  to  consider  that  sugar,  milk, 
and  butter  are  necessities,  then  we  shall  have  to  consider  also  that  cake  is  a  oec<>« 
Bearing  upon  this  point,  there  is  submitted  below  for  consideration  the  affdaM\ 
Dr.  Harry  £.  Barnard,  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Baking  at  Minnea 
Minn.  i 

''I,  Harry  £.  Barnard,  being  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Baking  at  ^^^^ 
apolis,  Minn.,  Federal  food  aaministrator  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  late  Stat^^  feed  ni 
drug  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana,  director  of  the  An%ne4 
Chemical  Society,  member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  meml^r  i^(|[| 
American  Association  of  Chemical  Industry  and  numerous  learned  and  tritium 
societies — late  associate  editor  of  the  food  department  of  the  New  York  ¥l^  enis^  Mm 
author  of  many  special  papers,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  food  and  nutrition,  dor^ 
affidavit  as  follows: 

''I  am  by  experience,  both  in  the  manufacture  and  chemical  analysis  of  •a*^ 
familiar  with  its  composition  and  nutritive  value.  j 

''Cake  is  a  well-known  article  of  diet,  prepared  from  simple  basic  food  mauail 
and  generally  served  as  a  dessert,  or  to  complete  the  meal.  Cake  consists  of  a  miitt^ 
of  varying  amounts  of  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  with  or  without  additiooal  Aa'  *^ 
colors,  and  secondary  ingredients  sxich  as  fruits,  nuts,  etc.  i 

"The  food  value  of  cake  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  <v^ 
incorporated  in  the  loaf.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  food  value  of  flour  mb  n^*i  a 
cake  from  that  of  a  similar  amount  of  flour  used  in  the  mannCarture  of  bmd.  ^* 
food  value  of  the  sugar  is  likewise  the  same,  whether  it  be  used  in  cake  or  olher  f<^<^ 
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£Efl.  This  is  also  true  of  the  butter  and  egg.  Each  of  the  several  ingredients  used 
Jie  manufacture  of  cake  is  a  staple  food.  The  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eg^,  which, 
t>D  compounded,  produce  cake,  are  most  important  food  materials,  and  furnish 
noceasary  food  essentials,  such  as  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  protein,  in  proper  form 
p^y  and  complete  assimilation  at  minimum  cost. 

The  difference  between  bread  and  cake  lies  first  in  the  greater  (][uantity  of  sugar 
d  in  cake.  Second,  in  the  use  of  butter  as  a  shortening  material  instead  of  lard  or 
etable  oik,  and  third,  in  the  use  of  egg  instead  of  yeast,  as  a  leavening  agent. 
» use  of  additional  quantities  of  sugar,  as  a  frosting  or  icing,  still  further  increases 
food  value  and  furnishes  the  sweet  so  commonly  desired  at  the  close  of  a  meal. 
^  increasing  use  of  cake  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  the  palate  of  the 
sumer— but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  in  such  palatable  form  the  food 
Qtials  the  body  requires. 

t'ako  is  composed  of  ingredients  of  hi^  food  value  and  is  a  concentrated  food , 
lining  more  calories  or  energy-producing  units  than  bread  or  more  simple  com- 
Dds  of  cereals. 

It  is  not  a  luxiiry,  for  its  ingredients  are  staple  foods,  constantly  used  in  other 
08  00  every  table.  The  mixture  of  these  staples  in  the  manufacture  of  cake  does 
remove  the  product  from  the  list  of  staples,  nor  does  the  use  of  these  staples  in  the 
X  of  cake  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cake  is  an  unessential  food  or  a  food,  which 
lid  be  denied  the  masses  of  consumers.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  cake  is  con- 
ive  to  the  well-being  of  the  consumer,  since  it  furnishes  essential  and  necessary 
I  materials  in  a  desirable,  attractive,  and  pleasing  form. 

Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
e,  or  of  labor,  or  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution  is  an  added  burden 
he  family  purse  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

*  *  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  June,  1920. 

"John  M.  Barber,  Notary  Public.^* 

he  ingredients  that  enter  into  cake  constitute  a  more  balanced  ration  than  almost 
other  food  placed  upon  the  table.  The  ingredientei  are  all  recognized  as  whole- 
e  food.  Up  until  the  time  that  eggs  were  prepared  in  dried  and  frozen  foims 
Gfs  were  greatly  handicapped  by  reason  of  work  required  in  breaking  out  the  eggs 
3  the  flhell  and  the  fact  tnat  they  were  not  at  all  standard  in  quality.  Musty  eggs 
lid  ^t  in  and  spoil  the  whole  batch  of  cake  dough.  The  egg  stock  which  is  used 
Tfpiaiing  domestic  frozen  eggs  is  not  in  general  the  same  as  appears  upon  our  break- 
tables.  In  the  handling  of  eggs  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  breakage,  and  about 
'» per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  brou^t  into  the  market  become  checked  or  cracked  in 
dling:.  They  would  iv)t  keep  in  storage  nor  could  they  be  consumed  to  advantage 
b  the  table  as  first-class  eggs.  It  is  mostly  from  these  eggs,  having  checked  or 
led  shells,*  tiiat  frozen  eggs  are  prepared  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  dis- 
^  to  he  damaged  untuthey  reach  the  egg-packing  plants,  and  when  they  are 
^\  over  those  that  are  cracked  or  checked  are  separatea  and  used  to  manufacture 
fn  pggg  for  the  bakers. 

p  trt  a  few  years  ago  the  cake  business  had  not  developed  so  as  to  consume  these 
rked  and  cracked  eggs,  and  large  quantities  of  them  were  wasted.  Cake  sales 
f-nii  upon  quality.  The  bakers  have  found  that  when  they  put  sufficient  eggs 
t  thoir  rake  to  make  it  attractive  people  will  buy  it,  and  that  has  been  responsible 
pi^at  extent  for  the  growth  of  the  cate  industry.  As  the  bakery  cake  has  become 
tand  more  in  demand,  the  supply  of  cracked  and  broken  eggs  from  the  egg- packing 
rt*  of  the  United  States  has  become  insufficient  to  produce  all  the  frozen  eggs  re- 
^  in  the  baking  of  bakery  cake  and  pastry  and  it  has  in  recent  years  been  found 
pary  to  prepare  frozen  ^s  in  China  to  supplement  this  bakery  material. 
hi«  produf  t  is  entirely  wholesome  whether  prepared  in  the  United  States  or  China, 
riiited  States  Agricultural  Department  has  said  in  Bulletin  No.  729,  published 
i**!!*.  that  frozen  eggs  are  perfectly  wholesome  up  to  two  years  from  the  time  of 

PDu?  of  the  plants  established  in  China  for  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  are  under 
^ypervision  of  Americans  who  have  been  Eont  over  there  to  prepare  frozen  eggs 
the  American  bakers.  Several  of  the  same  firms  who  manuiacture  frozen  eggs 
h^  United  States  operate  in  China  also.  The  same  high  sanitary  conditions  are 
atained  whether  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  or  in  China.     (See 

sclud€8  iilso  eggs  having  soiled  shells,  undersized  eggs,  etc. 
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extract  from  Re]>ort  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Benson,  of  Washington  Stsi^ 
Appendix  3  of  tms  brief.) 

The  bakeries  of  the  United  States  consume  from  forty  to  fifty  million  pouDpl«i 
dried  and  frozen  eggs  per  year.  Of  this  the  cracked  and  checked  eggs  fpom  thp  »^ 
packing  plants  of  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years  furnished  about  oo^bsl: 

Frozen  and  dried  eggs  from  a  commercial  standpoint  are  piuiely  a  haken-?ikf 
material.  They  are  in  the  same  category  with  sugar,  flour,  butter,  and  milk.  E4 
substance  constitutes  probably  the  most  important  ingredient;  therefore,  the  mia- 
tenance  and  the  expansion  ot  the  cake-bakmg  industry  depends  upon  aeourio:  it 
adequate  supply  of  n-ozen  and  dried  egps  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  the  price  of  iL9< 
dients  becomes  too  high,  the  resultant  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the  cakt"  o 
it  too  expensive  for  general  consumption;  in  other  words,  people  will  not  buy  the 
if  it  costs  too  much.  Of  course,  there  have  been  numerous  so-called  egg  suMi 
upon  the  market,  which  some  of  the  bakers  have  used  to  a  considerable  extesL 
nothing  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  eg^  in  baking  cake. 

If  the  bakers  are  forced  to  abandon  the  use  of  imported  frozen  and  dried  e^;  ia 
manufacture  of  cake  and  pastry  by  reason  of  increased  tariff,  it  will  mean  \a^t 
for  wholesome  food  to  the  consumer,  decreased  production  for  the  bakers,  and  d<- 
enue  for  the  United  States  Treasury.  Unless  we  can  make  wholesome  and  palai 
cake  at  a  low  cost,  we  can  not  expect  to  keep  up  the  production  which  we  lu\^  • 
up  by  great  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  upward  of  $50,000,000  in  bakeri«5 
equipment. 

CORRECTION  OP  FALSE  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

There  is  so  much  false  information  being  put  before  Congress  by  the  Picilio 

? poultry  associations  and  others  that  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  review  some  ••{ 
allacies. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  l,9o7.nrwi 
dozen  eggs  were  produced  in  the  Unit^  States  in  1919,  according  to  Aericulc 
Department  Yearbook  for  1919.     The  importation  to  the  United  States  during 
whole  of  1920  was  only  1,708,701  dozen.    This,  you  will  observe,  was  leas  thw 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  egg  production.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  onf 
of  1  per  cent  of  any  commodity  would  be  sufficient  to  materially  affect  the 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  long  stretch  of  imagination  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
egg  imported  for  each  1,000  produced  would  affect  the  market,  especially  in  m 
of  the  fact  that  fifteen  times  as  many  shell  eggs  were  exported  as  were  iinportc4j 
The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  shell  eggs  by  months  for  the  yetr ' 
and  the  first  two  months  of  1921: 


Imports  of  eggs  into  the  United  States^  by  months  and  countries^  ^or  the  year  J9 

JanucLTy  and  February ,  1921 ,  expressed  in  qfuantxty, 

[Statement  prepared  by  United  States  Foreign  Market  Service,  Bureau  of  MarfceU.] 


i'l 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 


England 

Canada 

Argentina 

China 

British  Indies. 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Australia 


Total. 


1920 


January. 


Dozen. 


13,843 
174,091' 


01, 1799 
15,000 
37,800 

272,733 


Febru- 
ary. 


Dozen. 


1,116 


150,042 

300 

16,891 

6,000 


174,349 


March. 


Dozen. 


1,856 
144*666' 


15,251 
1,250 


162,956 


April. 


Dozen. 
7 
6,147 


102,756 
'*28,'728' 


137,637 


May. 


Dozen. 


8,978 
"51,366 


27,134 
25 


87,446 


28,942 
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fxjru  of  eggs  into  the .  United  States,  by  months  and  countries^  for  the  year  1920  and 
January  and  February,  1921,  expressed  in  quantity — Continued. 


,  1920— Continued. 

1921 

ntries  from  which  imported. 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Total. 

January. 

Febru- 
ary. 

land 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

30 

51,394 

21,000 

3,000 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

68 

276,392 

21,000 

846,863 

338 

269,567 

84,755 

209,718 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

MJa 

25,093 

49,300 

96,902 

221, 176 
219,540 
532, 195 

249,843 

51,000 

203,770 

laiiina 

ijt 

300 

217,650 

i-vh  Indies 

ijkong 

7  463 

27,026 

24,458 

250 

49, 710 

28,068 
62,160 
51,036 

160,095 

132,677 

30 

26,704 

in 

•  ,-suw 

98,260 

Ualia 

Total 

750 

70,422 

100 

33,306 

147,048 

149,842 

455,816 

• 

1,708,701 

1,265,713 

629,677 

t  will  be  observed  that  more  shBll  eggs  were  imported  in  January,  1921,  than  during 
'  previous  month  covered  by  the  table.  This  is  auite  logical,  as  it  is  the  tendency 
ill  commodities  to  follow  the  best  markets,  ana  with  the  higher  e;rades  of  eggs 
ing  at  more  than  a  dollar  per  dozen  in  January,  at  New  York,  ana  lower  grades 
mg  in  proportion,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  eggs  from  Canada  and  from  China 
M  seek  market  in  the  United  States. 

t  can  not  be  said  that  this  quantity  of  eggs  imported  in  January  had  any  appreci- 
p  effect  upon  the  breaking  of  the  market.  When  the  weather  came  on  warm  in 
mry  the  hens  began  to  lay.  and  this  produced  eggs  upon  our  farms  in  such  quantity 
t  it  more  than  supplied  the  demand  for  high-priced  eggs  and  they  continued  to 
r  in  from  the  f&tma  until  the  market  was  entirely  broken.  In  New  York  the 
rket  was  effectively  broken  in  February,  when  the  receipts  were  487,209  cases  or 
516.270  dozen  for  tne  monUi.  This  was  the  greatest  egg  receipts  for  February  in 
ny  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prime  shell  eggs  were  selUng  throughout  the  United 
tes  in  January  at  something  over  $1  per  dozen,  frozen  eggs  were  selling  at  a  lower 
re  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  year;  namely,  about  30  cents  per  pound, 
rfl  ej5g8  can  be  substitutfed  and  used  by  bakers  for  frozen  eggs,  but  involves  a  con- 
erahle  expense,  but  frozen  eggs  can  not  be  substituted  or  fill  the  demand  for  shell 
^  In  otner  words,  frozen  eggs  are  not  generally  used  upon  the  table  and  are  need 
^i  exclusively  as  a  baker V  material.  If  frozen  eggs  could  have  been  used  to 
f^  the  place  of  shell  ^Ks,  they  would  have  been  used  this  past  year  to  replace 
11  es^,  which  were  selling  at  about  $1  per  dozen  while  frozen  eggs  were  selling  at 
c>«itfi  per  pound,  representing  the  substance  of  approximately  a  dozen  shell  eggs. 
Jurh  stress  has  been  laid  by  advocates  of  high  egg  tariff  upon  the  importation  of 
si  f ?^  from  China,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  during  tne  month  of  February,  in  which 
Mh  the  market  was  broken,  more  shell  eggs  were  imported  from  Canada  to  the 
ittni  States  than  from  China  to  the  United  States. 

[b«»  rareful  student  of  the  situation  would  also  note  that  during  the  year  1920  the 
iM  States  exported  26,841,772  dozens  of  eggs  and  imported  1,708,701  dozen, 
oihof  words,  our  exports  were  about  fifteen  times  the  amount  of  our  imports,  the 
^fta  being  less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  eggs  gathered.  All  the  eggs  pro- 
^  in  the  United  States  upon  farms,  henneries,  etc.,  embracing  the  total  eggs 
h*ir}:ii  in  the  United  States  are  increased  only  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  1  per 
U  y>y  the  total  shell  eggs  imported,  and  after  using  all  shell  eggs  needed  in  the 
W'mI  States  we  still  have  for  export  fifteen  times  our  total  imports. 
Tl*'  ono  factor  which  influences  prices  of  shell  eggs  in  the  United  States  is  the 
nl.<r.  If  the  weather  is  warm  early  in  the  spring,  the  hens  will  lay  enough  eggs 
bf>-ak  the  market,  which  is  exactly  what  they  did  this  spring. 
rhp  r»»ceiptsiii  New  York  market  during;  March,  1921,  amounted  to  979,513  cases, 
ii«">'  y  nearly  double  the  New  York  receipts  for  March  of  last  year. 
fti  this  connection  it  appears  that  we  should  examine  rather  closely  the  apparent 
•vt.  or  rather  lack  of  it,  which  a  tariff  has  had  upon  egg  prices  during  tne  past 
N'-ar?.  At  the  very  best,  Chinese  shell  eggs  can  compete  with  storage  eggs  only, 
l>y  the  time  they  get  over  here  from  China  they  are  themselves  storage  eggs, 
niig  been  in  storage  for  several  months. 
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>  From  statement  prepared  by  Dsparlii 

^keW,Apr.ll,lMI. 

gnc 

F^M.    ' 

" 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  moet  of  the  years  in  which  the  hi^  prices  preiiil- 
shell  eggs  there  waa  no  duty  on  them.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  believe  undt*  i 
statistical  tacts  that  importation  or  tariff  on  shell  eggs  could  have  any  proluM* 
fluence  upon  the  price. 

The  interest  of  the  baking  industry  require  that  Congrese  be  not  misled  hy  i 
eiblo  statements  of  facts  even  though  they  be  honest  errors. 

The  foremost  statistician  in  the  egg  industry  is  Mr.  Frank  G.  Timer,  of  thf  ' 
Barry  Co.,  173  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City,  editor  and  publisher  of  lii 
York  Produce  Review  and  American  Creamery. 

Realizing  that  the  statements  presented  to  Congress  by  those  who  are  re-]ii 

iirohibitive  tariff  are  not  founded  upon  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  are  mere  f 
eading  to  falladoue  conclusionB,  Mr.  Umer  has  in  his  publication  of  April  6, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  a  rather  exhaustive  article,  from  which  *< 
quoted  in  appendix  3  ol  this  brief.  , 

Conclusions  have  been  reached  by  those  advocating  hi^  tarifl  without  »fiiM 
economic  causes.     Influenced  by  ermneous  statietics,  the  poultry  anaodatidu  J 
sent  two  men  traveling  over  the  coimtry  presenting  their  contentions,  as  to  lb'  iJ 
matter,  to  agricultural  conventiijns  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  ha^pi■ 
by  false  re  presentations,  probably  without  knowing  that  thev  were  (aim,  re«l 
calling  for  prohibitive  tariff  on  Chinese  eggs.     They  are  including  froaen  i^' 
eggs  in  their  campaign  for  no  reason  at  all.  and  seem  t«  lose  sight  of  ue  Eacl  llit' 
^od  dried  e^  do  not  compete  with  shell  eggs  and  can  not  De  used  as  sutvtiii 
shell  eggs,  being  purely  a  bakers'  material. 

In  trade  papers  Mr.  E.  W,  Kerrigan,  secretory  to  the  Petaluma  (Calif.)  DkbH 
Commerce,  is  reported  as  saying  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  March  3,  at  the  convenfinji  '1 
Illinois  Poultry  Aswciation,  as  lollows:  ; 

"In  1914  eggs  imported  principally  from  China  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  t-H 
the  war  Chinese  eggs  went  principally  to  Europe.  In  1920  the  importa  of  tlir  t  r<\ 
States  increaaed  jl6, 255,000  over  1914.  Since  January,  1921,  up  to  the  piwm'  "I 
they  figure  up  to  110,000,000,  and  it  looks  like  they  will  reach  $50,000,000  fur  '■•:\ 
In  order  that  the  interests  of  the  bakers  and  the  consumers  ot  b^ery  prwiurif '  | 
not  suffer  by  impresssion  created  by  erroneous  Btatementa,  we  feel  it  our  duty  i>i  T*'! 
out  the  real  status  of  these  imports. 
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The  total  importations  in  1920  of  shell  ^gs  from  China  was  846^63  dozen,  which 
were  appraised  by  the  United  States  customhouse  officials  at  $228,371,  instead  of 
117,255,000  as  stated  by  Kerrigan.  Continuing,  then,  Mr.  Kerrigan *s  statement  that 
flince  January  1,  1921,  to  March  I,  the  imports  had  amounted  to  110,000,000  and 
w-ould  probably  reach  $50,000,000  before  the  end  of  1921,  it  appears  from  Government 
statistics  (aee  table  below)  that  the  shell-egg  importation  from  China  amounted  to 
f  138,825  in  January  and  $48,242  in  February,  and  that  not  a  pound  of  frozen  or  dried 
9^  were  imported  from  China  to  the  United  States  in  January,  and  that  295,616 
pounds,  valued  at  $52,544,  were  imported  in  February.  In  other  words,  the  total 
importations  of  ^gs  and  egg  products  for  January  and  February,  1921,  from  China  to 
ihp  Tnited  States^  includmg  shell  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  and  dried  ^[gs,  amounted  to  the 
^m  of  $239,611,  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kerrigan,  an  exaggeration 
sf  something  more  than  4,000  per  cent. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  Government  statistics  is  hereby  submitted: 

« 

Value  of  eggs,  shelly  dried,  andfrozerij  imported  from  China  in  January  and  February,  1921  * 
;StatLstics  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Prepared  March,  1921.] 


Shell. 

Dried  and  frozen. 

Total 
value 

Dozen. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

shell, 

dried, 

and 

frozen. 

/anuary 

532,106 
203,770 

9138,825 
48,242 

1138,825 

February 

295,616 

S52,544 

100,786 

Total 

735,965 

176,067 

295,616 

52,544 

239,611 

WHERE  IS  THE  REAL  INTEREST  IN  HIGH  TARIFF  ON  FROZEN  AND  DRIED  EGGS? 

A  farmer  does  not  produce  dried  or  frozen  em,  and  a  high  tariff  on  oggs  in  the^ 
forms  would  not  benefit  him.  When  he  sells  ms  eggs  to  the  market,  he  sells  them 
tU  as  shell  eggs;  in  fact,  he  does  not  sell  checked  or  cracked  eggs  to  the  market,  but 
these  imperfections  develop  in  handling.  A  large  part  of  the  cracked  egg^  from  which 
frozen  e^  are  manufactured  are  the  propertv  of  the  big  Chicago  packing  interests. 
Damaged  shells  develop  at  the  egg-packing  plants,  and  possibly  the  Chicago  packers 
ve  interested  in  having  high  tann  on  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  It  would  increase  tiie 
price  that  they  could  secure  for  breaking  and  freezing  stock;  in  fact,  it  would  entirely 
exhaust  this  class  of  ^ggs  and  make  a  small  added  demand  for  first  Western  eggs  at  low 
prices  during  the  spring  when  eegs  are  at  their  cheapest,  but  not  enough  to  anect  the 
market.  The  Chicago  paddng  nouses  would  on  account  of  high  tariff  secure  nearly 
tt  much  for  their  checked  ana  cracked  eggs  as  tiie  market  price  for  undamaged  eggs. 
This  would  work  o£f  from  the  market  also  the  checked  ana  cracked  e^  which  now 
finally  reach  the  households  in  the  poorer  residential  sections  of  the  cities  at  a  low 
price  during  the  spring  months,  and  would  take  from  the  poorer  classes  of  city  con- 
sumers the  opportunity  to  get  underpriced  eggs. 

As  conditions  now  eidst,  about  one-half  of  the  supply  of  frozen  q^a  used  by  the 
ii^eis  are  imported  from  China.  The  rest  are  majiufactured  in  the  United  States 
Qfisily  from  ^gs  with  damaged  shells. 

tNotwithstanSujig  the  many  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by  those  in 
^vor  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  eggs  and  egg  products,  the  bakers  of  the  country 
^^i  that  we  should  have  certain  fixed  definite  rights,  which  should  not  be  taken 
^"^y  from  us  by  mistaken  sentimental  considerations.  The  total  importation  of  frozen 
^  dried  eggs  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1920  was  29,022,572  pounds.  The 
total  eggs  gathered  in  tiie  United  States  is  eitimated  for  1919,  by  the  Agricultural 
Dcipartment,  to  be  1,957,000,000  dozen  and  in  1920  more  than  2,000,000,000  dozen. 
Approximately  a  dozen  eg^s  make  a  pound  of  e^gs  frozen.  Therefore,  the  total  frozen 
Ua  dried  oggs  imported  in  the  Umted  States  in  1920,  which  was  somewhat  more 
^han  previous  years  on  account  of  growth  of  the  cake-baking  industry,  amounted  to 
less  than  li  per  cent  of  the  total  egg  production  of  the  United  States.  Yet  this  is  what 
^  cake-bftlong  industry  relies  upon  for  its  life.  These  frozen  and  dried  eggs,  amount- 
^  to  only  IJ  per  cent  of  our  ^g  production,  are  imported  to  supplement  the  supply 
to  bakers  at  the  same  price  that  uiey  pay  for  domestic  frozen  eggs  which  are  manu- 
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facture^  largely  from  cracked  or  checked  ^;gs  from  the  large  packing  warehouse?  i 
the  country.  If  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  placed  upon  frozen  eggs  it  wUI  mean  thit  fr^^ 
western  eggs  would  have  to  be  broken  to  help  out  the  supply  to  the  bakers,  and  ]  .< 
as  soon  as  any  great  proportion  of  fresh  western  eggs  are  broken  for  freezing  pury*^ 
it  will  mean  that  all  of  the  domestic  cracked  and  checked  eggs  will  assume  prartK^.; 
the  same  price  level  as  fre^  western  eggs.  Upon  consultation  with  the  best  autbrt 
ties  in  the  baking  industry  upon  the  economics  of  the  situation,  it  is  conteiuied  t . 
some  that  egg  substitutes  made  of  cornstarch,  gum  arable,  etc.,  would  be  user!  q  ii'» 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  eggs  in  cake  baking  in  case  the  higher  price  level*  ■• 
frozen  and  dried  eggs  should  be  forced  by  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

People  will  pay  only  about  so  much  for  a  cake,  and  when  you  get  above  that  pr..r 
level  they  will  not  eat  it.  The  cake-baking  industry  has  been  developed  up  v  i 
magnitude  of  total  cake  production  in  the  United  States  in  1920  estimat^j  4 
300,000,000  pounds,  valued  approximately  at  $100,000,000.  This  industrj-  in  i^* 
if  segr^ated  from  all  other  manufacture  would  furnish  employment  to  more  ti** 
20,000  persons,  which  is  probably  100  per  cent  more  than  were  employed  in  the  ^•»^ 
ing  of  cake  10  years  ago.  This  growth  is  the  result  of  progress  which  the  bakecp  hi'l 
made  during  the  past  few  years  by  reason  of  better  quality.  This  has  been  mih:^ 
by  the  ability  of  the  bakers  to  get  a  free  flow  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  the  year  p*  »a« 
at  a  level  price,  and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  have  developed '' 
industrv  without  the  importation  of  Chinese  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  The  ecoooi 
point  of  unrestrictive  production  is  quite  sensitive,  and  an  addition  of  even  a  f 
percentage  in  the  cost  of  production  of  cake,  reflected  in  selling  price,  is  immedUui 
followed  by  decreased  consumption.  Therefore,  instead  of  continuing  our  lin 
progress,  by  which  we  have  in  the  past  few  years  doubled  the  consumption  of  bakt 
cakes,  if  the  tariff  on  frozen  and  dried  eggs  is  unduly  increased,  we  shall  And  ^h 
the  industry  on  account  of  economic  conditions  is  retarding  instead  of  progra«:£f 
This  in  turn  will  decrease  the  number  of  employees  necessary  and  will  also  derteu 
the  consumption  of  flour,  butter,  and  milk,  in  all  of  which  our  American  fannen^  tf 
much  interested. 

It  will  also  detract  from  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  food  which  our  office  and  isi  u< 
workers  will  consume  for  their  noonday  lunches  and  dinners.    One  feature  whit  I 
outstanding  is  the  fact  that  in  China  the  eggs  used  for  breaking  and  drying  pu 
are  not  eggs  of  damaged  shells.    The  natives  eat  these,  and,  contrsuy  to  our  Ameri 
custom,  the  ^gs  of  damaged  shells  are  the  first  to  be  consumed  in  China.    Tlx* 
because  there  are  no  public  cold-storage  plants  in  China  and  the  eg^  are  brottrl* 
perfect  condition  direct  to  the  egg-freezing  plants.    Therefore,  in  resJity,  the  or 
tition  is  between  the  fresh  ^'run  of  the  lay"  eggs  of  China  and  the  eggs  of  dinu:* 
shells  which  develop  in  the  egg-packing  plants  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  cracked  or  checked  eggs  used  for  freezing  in  the  United  States  dewl  ■ 
the  egg-packing  warehouses,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  who  would  be  benff 
by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  demand  for  them  by  a  high  tariff.    I  quote  from  r  \*-^ 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Meat-Packing  Industry,  Paxt  IV,  puM*-*- 
June  30,  1919,  page  133. 

"poultry  products. 


^^  Section  1.  Buying  and  selling  operations  of  the  five  greaitr  packers.  -  -The  five  jt> 
meat  packers,  with  their  affiliated  and  allied  companies,  engage  in  every  phaft*  • : 
poultry  products  trade.    Their  operations  cover  practically  every  section  •• 
United  States  and  reach  even  into  foreign  countries. 

"Buying  operations. — They  secure  a  large  part  of  their  potiltr>'  ]>rodu<*ta  ilr 
the  poultry  and  esrg  buying  stations  and  pacKing  plants  which  they  contnil  '■■ 
commission  located  102  poultry  and  egg  packing  plants  which  an?  cooiroUod  l»>  *  ^  ^ 
and  247  buying  stations  through  which  tnese  plants  secure  their  supplies. 

These  buying  stations  and  packing  plants  are  located  laigely  in  the  Middle-  '<  "* 

Erincipally  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Misiouri,  and  Kansas.    Some  of  tht>m  an»  oj*"'  - 
y  the  meat-packing  companies  direct,  and  some  of  them  are  operat^il  by  *ult?<.!:»' 
affiliated,  or  allied  companies.    For  example,  a  great  number  of  the  Swift  b«\  uv  -^ 
tions  and  plants  are  operated  by  subsidiary  and  affiliated  companies  of  W.  F  *'• 
Co.,  a  Swift  subsidiary,  whereas  many  of  the  Armour  stations  and  plants  an*  ojn  ->' 
by  the  Kentucky  Creameries,  Aaron  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  A-  S.  Kininnionth  Prudu^  • ' 
and  Nicholson  Ice  <fe  Produce  Co.,  Armour  concerns. 

"The  locations  of  the  102  controlled  poultry  and  egg  packing  plants  and  th*  - 
buying  stations  through  which  supplies  are  purchased,  with  the  names  uoilvr  -** 
they  are  operated  and  their  exact  relations  to  the  packers,  are  given  in  Kxliibi^  \ 
*'The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  that  exhibit: 

1  Exhibit  VII  is  contained  in  Appendix  2  of  tbi3  brief. 
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iBLE  36. — Sumher  big  packer  poultry  and  egg  packing  plants  and  buying  stations, 

grouped  by  States,  1918. 


Swift  &  Co. 

Armour  & 
Co. 

Morris  &  Co. 

Wilson  <Se 
Co.  (Inc.). 

TheCudahy 
Packing  Co. 

Total,  big 
packers. 

State. 

• 

n 

1 

Buying 
stations. 

• 

1 

Buying 
stations. 

1 

Buying 
stations. 

• 
OB 

Buying 
stations. 

■ 
CO 

1 

Buying 
stations. 

• 

•♦* 

d 

Buying 
stations. 

achusetts 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
12 
3 
2 
9 
23 
11 
1 
3 
9 
1 
1 
I 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

York 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Jersey 

5Vlvania 

ict  of  Columbia 

1 
2 

11 
2 
1 
2 

15 
6 

1 

4 

31 

9 

6 

6 

71 

24 

2 

1 

■      3 
3 

4 

oia 

1 

16 

23 

lis 

1 

1 

32 

mn 

1 
1 

2 
3 
4 

9 

oasin 

3 

■  "3' 
6 

9 

esota 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 
2 
1 
1 

...... 

8 

76 

nri 

30 

J  Dakota 

uOca 

2 
3 

19 
3 

1 
6 
1 

20 

as 

8 
•5 

11 

ockv 

5 

tsssm 

1 

1 

1 

't 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Iioma                 a . . . .  . 

4 

1 

1 

2 

klo 

1 

1 

1* 
1 
2 

fr . . . . . 

liuKton 

1 

12 
3 

1 

m   

1 
1 

12 

mift 

3 

Total 

50 

192 

25 

41 

4 

9 

« 

7 

3 

16 

2 

102 

247 

it  will  be  seen  from  the  exhibit  that  in  many  cases  poultry  and  egg  packing  plants 
aot  o;iven  as  having  any  buying  stations.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  due  to  the 
that  the  buying  stations  for  the  plants  were  not  returned  to  the  commission.  It  is 
1  «lue  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  have  no  buying  stations  as  such,  but  buy  regularly 
I  ^'♦'rtaiu  country  dealers.  In  many  instances  these  country  dealers  sell  all  of  their 
i'H'J.'*  to  the  packer's  plants,  and  in  some  cases  these  dealers  are  financed  by  the 
iff  plant,  ana  in  other  cases  they  buy  from  producers  and  sell  to  the  packer  plants 
rommiflsion  basis.  So  the  packers'  plants  in  reality  have  a  larger  numoer  of 
im;  stations  than  is  indicated  by  this  exhibit. 

HiM  packer  buying  stations  buy  most  of  their  poultry  products  directly  from  the 
'Hers.  Many  of  ttiera  also  buy  from  country  collectors  and  local  grocers  who  have 
'lit  from  the  producers,  and  some  of  them  also  buy  from  local  poultry  and  egg 

>n  addition  to  buying  poultry  products  through  their  controlled  poultry  and  egg 
ini;  plants  and  buying  stations,  they  also  buy  as  well  as  sell  through  their  regular 
ih  hoiifloii  and  slaughtering  plants.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern 
w  ami  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  few  specialized  poultry  agencies, 
hranch  housas,  like  the  poultry-packing  plants  ana  buying  stations,  buy  from 
lurorx.  country  collectors,  local  grocers,  and  local  dealers. 
•  ♦♦*♦** 

ii'-Uon  2.  Poftiiion  of  the  five  greater  pa<'hers  in  the  poultry- produx'ts  trade. — The  five 
Wckers  are  the  dominant  factor  in  the  wholesale  handling  of  dressed  poultry  and 
r    Lstimatee  by  individual  members  of  the  trade  on  the  extent  to  which  their 

tirriL*.  or  localities  have  suffered  in  recent  years  at  the  hands  of  the  packers  run 
1  ^)  to  W  per  cent  and  frequently  include  the  expression  that  for  the  firm's  locality 

havM  suiMtantial  control.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  trade  estimates  place  the 
ilitips  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  by  the  packers  in  1917  at  over  65  per 

of  the  total  ehippe<l  from  producing  areas  to  consuming  centers.  *  *  * 
>iu:hout  the  country,  however,  but  especially  in  the  great  consuming  markets  of 

England  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  there  are  many  concerns  conducted  under 
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names  other  than  those  of  the  big  packer  companies  which  are  not  directly  bu^«  lij 
to  those  companies,  but  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  members  of  famili^  1 1 
trolUng  those  companies.  These  concerns  do  not  secure  all  their  supplies  thrtiich  i 
big  packer  companies  or  their  subsidiaries,  but  purchase  also  from  inJep^ni 
packers  and  handlers  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs." 

If  these  recent  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  to  be  taken  as  auth  r.^ 
we  must  concede  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  in  a  high  tariff  on  frozen  and  dri-M  •^ 
would  be  the  five  big  packers  mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  report. 

The  principal  losers  would  be  the  bakers  of  the  country  and  tne  consumer?,  aa 
importation  were  practically  cut  off  the  United  States  Treasury  would  also  h<»  a  h 
It  IS  quite  likely  that  our  foreign  trade  would  be  a  loser,  for  if  we  are  to  pn)-  - 
market  for  our  goods  in  China  we  must  provide  also  a  market  for  their  gtxnb  tn 
United  States. 

WHAT  THE   BAKERS   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES   WANT. 

The  baking  industry  has  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  amon/ 
leading  industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  products  manufactun- 1 
to  a  few  years  ago  the  cake-baking  industry  was  not  such  an  important  part  a?  r 
now  grown  to  be,  but  we  believe  that  Congress  should  think  very  carefully  H»i> 
tears  down  the  development  which  the  cake  bakers  of  the  country  have  mil*?  <iLi 
the  past  few  years  and  which  has  been  contributed  to  largely  by  their  ability  v* 
frozen  eggs  from  China.    One  might  say,  "Why  not  freeze  all  the  eggs  nec(-t>'ii 
the  United  States?*'    The  answer  is  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear  the  use  of  li'^m 
perfect  shelled  eggi  at  the  prices  which  they  command  upon  the  market.    In 
that  the  bakers  may  keep  cake  upon  the  market  at  a  price  at  which  the  iM^>plt? 
buy  it,  they  must  be  able  to  get  their  eggs  at  the  price  commanded  by  the  ch»y: 
and  cracked  eggs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  in  the  United  Staf*^ 
they  must  be  able  to  supplement  this  supply  by  importation  of  frozen  and  dri* -i 
from  China. 

We  are  willing,  and  we  believe  that  the  country  at  lar;^e  is  willing,  to  me*'' 
tariff  problem  upon  the  economic  basis  of  the  equalized  difference  between  t'  - 
of  production  in  the  United  States  of  frozen  eggs  under  present  condition-'  ii. ' 
cost  of  importing  frozen  eggs  from  China.    As  heretofore  stated,  there  is  n  * 
enough  eggs  with  damaged  shells  available  from  the  egg-packing  plants  of  th»*  I : 
States  to  manufacture  the  frozen  eggs  used  by  bakers.     It  you  cut  off  the  opp-jr,; 
of  the  bakers  to  have  this  supply  supplemented  by  importation  at  an  equal  < 
including  tariff,  you  are  retarding  the  cake-baking  business  to  a  very  Isr^  M 
and  you  are  also  taking  away  from  the  poorer  people  the  opportunitv  to  get  w}i  ! 
nutntion  in  the  form  of  wholesome  haters'  cake.    The  farmers  will  not  be  l»^i! 
for  the  real  interested  parties  are  the  eg^-packing  companies  and  not  the  farm'^'^ 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  imp**'  • 
tariff  that  the  cost  of  production  and  importation  of  foreign  products  shalJ   - 
to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

The  bakers  of  the  country  do  not  feel  that  Congress  would  be  helping  the  ' 
if  it  should  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  development  of  the  cake-bakini:  J 
and  also  from  the  tables  of  the  consumer  to  increase  the  price  at  which  the  \>i^  '  -  < 
might  sell  their  cracked  and  broken  eggs,  and  hence  their  profits. 

Let  us  meet  this  question  squarely  regardless  of  prejudice.     Many  exa?tJ»«-**J 
have  been  put  out  by  the  representatives  of  the  poultry  associations     tl  • 
recognized  as  exaggerations  by  those  who  follow  the  egg  busine^,  and  when'l- 
pointed  out  to  Congress  they  ^ould  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  determining  th<»  ^^»' 
of  an  equitable  tariff.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  understand inj^  that  i'enrn''' 
not  wieh  to  exclude  or  place  an  embargo  upon  the  importation  of  artide»  ^vh 
necessary  to  supply  the  raw  materials  used  extensively  in  American  m«iiDi 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  Congress  desires  to  fix  the  tariif  at  wch 
that  some  revenue  may  be  derived. 

In  arriving  iat  the  relative  cost  of  producing  Chinese  and  Amerioui  (nnti6£ 
following  figures  have  been  gathered  by  reconciling  figures  BUl»DitlBi  ty 
large  importers  of  Chinese  frozen  eggs: 
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ft 

Additional  cost  of  production  in  China. 

Cents  per  pound . 

rerhead* 1} 

iditional  coat  of  paddng* 1 

nnese  export  duty J 

['pan  freight 2 

Jditional  freight  charges  in  United  States  from  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  coast. .  IJ 

)riger  storage  carry  3  to  4  months } 

)rrial  hazards  ^ 1 

iendly  preference  of  buyers  for  domestic  stock ..." : J 

v^nt  tariff  on  mixed  eggs 2 

Total* lOi 

Thiis  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  there  is  a 
itural  advantage  which  domestic  freezers  of  eggs  enjoy,  amounting  to  10  cents  per 
»und  and  this  has  to  be  absorbed  in  the  difference  in  price  between  American  break- 
ir^tock  and  Chinese.  At  the  present  time  (April)  the  raw  breaking  stock  is  selling 
roughout  the  Middle  West,  where  the  chief  egg-freezing  plants  are  located,  at  about 
conts  per  pound.  Therefore,  applying  the  above  differential  of  10  cents  per  pound 
thb  price  would  bring  the  nece^^sary  equalizing  cost  in  China,  under  the  present 
riff,  to  5  cents  per  pound  representing  1  dozen  eggs.  My  information  is  that  in 
lina  oggs  are  now.  selling  at  7  cents.  Therefore  under  present  conditions  American 
oducors  have  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  eggs  must  be  frozen  in 
una  to  get  sufficient  supply  for  American  bakers. 

Tho  market  in  China  is  influenced  by  the  world  market,  for  Japan,  England,  and 
ber  countries  also  buy  eggs  in  China.  Prices  in  the  inland  of  China  are  very  low, 
Jt  the  oxpense  of  getting  eggs  to  sea  coast  is  considerable.  Therefore  when  prices 
e given  in  Consular  Reports,  etc.,  at  3  or  4  cents  per  dozen,  it  means  at  inland  stations. 
>mnu<«ioner  Benson's  report  (see  Appendix  1)  gives  the  price  when  he  was  there  in 
20  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  but  at  the  same  time  breaking  stock  in  the  United  States 
if*  celling  at  30  cents  per  pound  representing  1  dozen  eggs.  This  shows  that  the 
itural  differential  in  favor  of  American  freezers  of  eggs  with  the  present  tariff  of  2 
fits  per  pound  was  jtist  equalized  by  the  difference  between  the  American  coat  and 
e  »^.^t  in  China. 

The  egg-freezing  industry  in  America  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  American 
kt*  baking  industry.  Very  little  labor  is  employed  in  breaking  out  and  freezing 
7?.  probably  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  the  number  employed  in  cake  baking,  and 
lyway  it  is  impossible  to  expand  the  egg-freezing  industry  in  America,  because 
a'^lioally  the  entire  supply  of  breaking  stock  is  now  consumed  by  the  bakers  and 
•  the  supply  of  underpriced  eggs  shipped  to  the  poorer  residential  centers  of  the 
f?f*  cities. 

Tlipre  are  no  dried  or  powdered  egf^  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
B  protection  of  home  industry  does  not  enter  in  the  question  of  tariff.  Three  and 
le-lialf  (x)und8  of  raw  ^gs  make  1  pound  of  dried  or  powdered  eggs.  The  dehydrat- 
P  pnjre}^  takes  away  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  eggj  and  a  pound  of  dried  whole 
P<  will  perform  the  duty  of  only  about  2i  pounds  of  raw  eggs.  Much  more  of  the' 
'i^tiire  IS  evaporated  from  the  albumen,  or  white  of  the  e.?g,  than  from  the  yolk. 
Tho  driei  albumen  and  dried  volk  are  to  a  great  extent  imported  separately  and 
ixel  iu  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  performing  the  process  of  mixing  in  the 
We«l  States  is  about  2J  cents  per  pound.  The  present  duty  on  dried  albumen 
*h(iiit  3  rents  per  pound,  the  same  as  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  present 
I'v  nn  dried  ej?g  volk  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts  to  about  4  or  5 
otf  per  pound..  The  tariff  bill  that  recently  passed  the  House  makes  the  rate  15 
nu  nn  all  dried  ^gs,  whether  albumen,  yolk,  or  mixed.  This  is  an  increase  of 
0  per  cent  on  albumen  and  about  350  per  cent  on  yolks.  Of  course  under  the 
tei'nt  tariff  law  shell  eggs  come  in  free,  but  based  upon  the  relative  efficiency  of 
^d  e;*£r8  to  raw  ^gs,  assuming  the  tariff  on  sliell  eggs  the  same  as  under  the  Payne- 


I This  iQcludes extra  salftry  required  to  send  American  supervisory  help  to  China  and  keep  them  there 
jlhri^er  proportional  nuaxber  of  supervisors  required  to  superintend  Chinese  labor. 

Heavier  tin  cans  for  packing  required  for  ocean  transportation . 

Haiardji  doe  to  silver  market,  contracts  refrieerated  space  ocean  shipments,  military  operations  in 
afii.lOftk  of  public  oold-storage  facilities  In  China,  danger  of  damage  in  transportation,  selling  part  of 
fii  veftr's  pack  in  next  year's  market,  etc. 

•Thft  abave  does  not  include  a  differential  in  operating  costs  in  favor  of  Chinese  production  on  account 
••'i?4per  larior  amounting  to  about  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  above 
^in?  a  tetal  of  in  emts  dufferential. 


I; 
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Aldrich  bill,  namely,  5  cents  per  dozen,  the  really  equitable  tariff  on  dried  ejn^ 
taking  into  conFideration  the  coet  of  mixing  in  the  United  States,  would  be  12  cet 
per  pound  on  dried  albumen,  7  cents  per  pound  on  dried  egg  yolku,  and  10  cent 
per  pound  on  dried  mixed  eggs.  Just  at  the  present  time  powdered  eggs  are  fellifi: 
in  the  United  States  at  prices  much  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  like  manyoiJ^ 
food  products.  As  there  is  no  domestic  dried-egg  industry,  no  one  is  injured  ex<H/ 
the  importers,  and  the  gainers  are  the  bakers  and  the  public  consuming  hakn* 
products.  This,  however,  is  an  imusual  condition  and  will  adjust  iteelf  wheo  ti 
supply  and  demand  become  adjusted. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  cake  bakers  of  America  care  notbjL 
about  shell  eggs,  and  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  impose  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  ?J'." 
eggs  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  liak«^. 
While  many  small  bakers  use  shell  eggs,  we  do  not  think  that  the  exclusion  <»f  ^hj 
dian,  Australian,  and  Chinese  shell  eggs  would  influence  the  market.     But  we  • 
respectfully  ask  Congress  to  preserve  the  bakers'  opportunity  to  supplement  '■* 
domestic  supply  bv  importation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  from  China.     Facl'-'.** 
have  been  established  in  China  by  Americans  to  take  care  of  American  \i*k*" 
requirements,  and  to  impose  more  than  an  equalizing  tariff  between  the  coet  •»(  c  - 
mestic  breaking  stock  (checked  and  cracked  eggs)  plus  the  cost  of  maniiiacture  i:  i 
transportation  to  the  cake  and  pastry  bakeries  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  !n>''. 
and  dried  eggs  in  China  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  tlie  American  cak<»  it  • 
pastry  bakeries  would  work  an  irreparable  damage  to  our  indu8tr>'.     It  would  t»ti 
to  detract  frohi  the  nutrition  of  bakers'  cake  and  pastry,  to  the  detriment  vi  t:^ 
consumers,  decrease  output,  and  hence  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  ^ 
crease  revenue  for  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  farmers  or  egg  producers  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  prohibitive  tari'T.  • 
they  do  not  sell  breaking  stock,  and  the  chief  beneficiaries  would  be  the  big  rhi<^*s 
packing  interests,  which  could  command  nearly  the  same  price  for  breaking  <t««  I  a 
the  market  price  of  perfect  shelled  eggs. 

Appendix  1, 

fExtract  of  report  of  E.  F.  Henson,  commissioner  of  a^ciilture,  Stale  of  WashingioD.  cov«inc  . 

China  in  1920  to  investigate  Chinese  egg  importation.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  consul  at  Shanghai  and  the  courtesy  *m  \H 
manager  of  one  of  the  factories  I  was  given  permission  to  inspect  their  plant,  um 
the  assurance  that  I  was  not  making  an  "official  inspection"  but  only  a  personal  ^>« 
Much  regret  was  expressed  that  this  invitation  could  not  include  the  other  mem' 'I 
of  our  party.  Probably  the  reason  for  such  rigid  secrecy  is  a  desire  to  keep  t>  J 
processes  of  manufacture  secret  and  prevent  competitors  from  acquiring  their  nH*tb<«M 
This  was  unquestionably  the  reason  in  the  factory  I  visited,  for  the  manag^^r  sU 
to  me,  "If  it  were  not  against  the  strict  rules  of  this  com(>any  I  should  lik«'  »<"" 
much  to  invite  some  Shanghai  people  to  inspect  our  operations  and  see  the  cl-at  * 
and  sanitary  conditions  here.  As  it  is  now  1  presume  they  think  we  are  a  fa«''^ 
putting  out  bad  eggs  in  some  camouflaged  form  so  as  to  deceive  the  public,  at 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  them  just  what  we  are  doing." 

Some  of  the  care  shown  in  this  place  to  put  out  a  clean  and  sanitary  porod 
gests  the  dangers  that  may  lie  in  the  output  of  a  less  careful  concern,  and  e!jp*i  _- 
the  small  native  factories. 

1.  The  eggs  are  first  candled  and  all  bad  ones  are  returned  to  the  shipficr  i'  ^\ 
expense.  A  new  idea  to  me;  but  why  not  penalize  the  seller  of  bad  c^gs  or  *•; 
other  bad  product  of  farm  or  factory? 

2.  Of  the  300  to  400  employees  of  this  place,  about  one-half  w^^re  gitU.    T 
12  at  each  table  broke  the  eggs — only  two  into  one  cup;  so  if  one  was  had  otily 
eggs  were  lost.    Each  girl  looked  at  and  smelled  the  e^  and  passed  the  cup  * 
1  girl  at  head  of  tal)le,  who  judged  the  cup  and  dumped  it  into  a  nig  can  holdip?  l 
5  or  0  gallons.    Then  a  higher  inspector  carefully  examined  and  inspected  v 
before  it  was  finally  accepted. 

3.  The  health  and  cleanliness  of  each  of  these  girls  is  asstired  by  a  con-tant  - 
vision  of  factory  employees  and  weekly  examination  by  ]'hyBirian.  To  iliu- 
One  table  was  called  u])  for  inspection.  The  girls  lined  up  quickly  and  as  I  \xma^ 
showed  both  sides  of  both  hands  and  arms  above  elbows,  opened  their  nu»tit>  - 
showed  their  tongues  and  teeth,  indicating  that  they  were  frequently  calle«l  uj* 
go  through  this  performance. 

In  an  upstairs  room,  where  some  girls  were  se^^'ing  sacks,  one  girl  wa5  ]»uirit. 
as  being  one  of  the  expert  e^^  inspe<*tors,  but  owing  to  a  scratch  on  her  haiui  ?»hr 
not  work  in  the  egg  room.     No  one  could  work  handling  the  eggs  who  had  any  a!  r? 
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f  the  skin  or  a  pimple  or  any  indication  of  uncleanliness  or  unheal thfulness.  The 
initAry  provisions,  such  as  lavatories  and  toilets,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
ay  factory  at  home.  I  wonder  if  any  native  factories  are  that  careful  as  to  help  and 
juipment.  As  to  the  other  foreign  factories,  I  have  no  information.  These  girls 
ork  long  days — 10  or  12  hours — and  receive  "big  wages,"  more  than  double  the 
aces  they  could  get  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the  factory  diould  get  the  best  help  and 
jep  them.    These  wages  were  $12  to  $15  a  month. 

Egg  prices  now  are  20  cents  per  dozen  in  Shanghai  for  fresh  eggs.  This  unusually 
gh  figure  is  because  of  the  Japanese  demand  this  year.  At  several  retail  stores  I 
iced  them  and  found  the  price  generally  15  cents  per  dozen.  At  interior  points, 
jere  shipping  facilities  do  not  bring  them  into  competition  with  factory  prices,  eggs 
•w  pell  at  5  cents  per  dozen — Shanghai  dollar  (silver).  In  our  monev  that  would 
w  be  a  little  less  than  4  cents  per  dozen.  So  the  factories  are  gradually  raising  the 
ice  of  e^  in  C'hina.  At  Hankow,  the  most  important  egg  market  in  China,  the 
erage  price  for  eggs  in  1919  was  7  to  10  cents  per  dozen  (Mexican),  laid  down  at  the 
)U)ry  wholesale. 
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Appendix  3. 

[Quotations  from  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Produce  Review  and  American  CmiDen.  :r 
Frank  O.  Umer,  foremost  egg  statistician  of  America,  imder  date  of  Apr.  6, 1921.] 

TARIFF    ON   POULTRY   AND    EGGS — ^A    CONSIDERATION    OP   CERTAIN    STATEMBKTS    M*I- 

IN   THE  PLEAS   FOR  HIGH   IMPORT  DUTIES. 

A  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  by  representatives  of  the  poultry  ami  t-^ 
producing  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  data  b^eulBg  upon  th- 
mdustry  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  and  dissemination  of  arguments  for  th*.-  im- 
position of  high  import  duties  on  these  products  when  imported  from  foreign  countri«« 
in  considering  some  of  the  statements  made  as  a  basis  for  these  arguments  New  Y«v» 
Produce  Review  does  so  solely  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  without  consideration,  rf 
this  time,  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plea  for  tariff  taxation  for  the  benefit  ci  tfit 
poultry  industry  or  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  to  the  end  sought.  The  Re^^*^ 
believes  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  should  be  based  upon  facts  and  nn 
upon  follacies,  and  r^^ets  to  find  in  the  propaganda  matter,  and  even  in  the  l<>4r 
prepared  for  congressional  use,  some  erroneous  statements  and  unwarranted  deduct- .-c- 

Before  taking  up  a  consideration  of  these,  attention  may  be  called  to  rather  a  ran  » 
assumption  of  unity  of  interest,  in  respect  to  high  import  duties,  among  the  Su*i« 
and  Canadian  membership  of  the  American  Poultry  Association  in  a  '*Statemen'  v 
the  situation"  issued  by  tnat  body.    In  this,  after  enumerating  iniportant  contrJ*- 
tions  by  the  association  to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  State?  ii  - 
Canada,  it  is  stated  that  the  association  is  now  confronted  with  an  equally  imp<%n±ac 
opportunity  for  promoting  and  protecting  that  industry  in  both  countiice  by  indiieo*  - 
ing  legislation,  in  part  to  secure  a  tariff  on  poultry  and  eggs  entering  the  United  :^t^^ 
from  abroad.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  association  can  group  tofrtth 
the  interests  of  its  Canadian  and  State  membership  in  this  way.    It  is  true  that  vc  ip] 
not  ordinarily  import  many  e^  from  Canada,  as  we  did  years  ago  before  they  ^-^ 
shut  out  by  the  McKinley  ta^,  as  Canada's  needs  have  grown  faster  than  her  tn 
duction  and  she  buys  larpe  quantities  of  eggs  from  us.    But  she  does,  at  timce.  ^li] 
us  a  good  deal  of  live  poultry,  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  shut  this  out  by  a  sug3*e«4»i 
tax  of  4  cents  a  pound  the  association  might  better  undertake  the  propaganda  f  raxilL  •' 
as  regardless  of  its  Canadian  membership,  rather  than  make  the  specious  claim  tht:  4 
is  done  to  "promote  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada/* 

In  a  brief^ prepared  by  Arthur  M.  Geary,  attorney  for  Pacific  Cooperative  Po.  *-^ 
Producers,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  egg  markets  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uiu}«4 
States  were  demoralized  by  the  quantity  of  Chinese  eggs  sent  to  the  Atlantic  sealK^ii 
last  winter  after  importation  at  Vancouver.  Mention  is  made  particularly  oi  r»« 
shipments,  one  of  28  cars  and  one  of  31  cars  (a  total  of  about  30.000  caees).  J  n  scftp 
of  the  declaration  as  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  thefse  shipments  press  item^ 
quoted  from  Various  parts  of  the  country,  reporting  egg  prices  having  fallen  ear^ 
February  to  the  lowest  point  for  several  years.  Some  of  the  statements  quoted 
erroneous,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  egg  prices  have  fallen  this  year,  during  the  early  %mr.  4 
the  fiush  season,  to  a  point  lower  tlian  at  any  time  since  1916,  when  the  abnoraul  tv* 
incident  to  the  war  began.  The  fallacy  consists  chiefly  in  attributing  this:  fact  tc  ii^ 
portations  of  Chinese  or  any  other  foreign  eggs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  <ap|riu- 
mately )  30,000  cases  of  Chinese  eggs  referred  to  (and  a  few  thousand  more  i  werv  >oC- 
tered  at  various  eastern  markets,  but  at  New  York  the  total  importations  of  s^hell  ^^Ti 
from  China,  Japan,  and  Argentina  last  January  and  February  reached  about  .^«  <^ 
cases.  During  this  period  New  York  received  and  consumed  nearly  800  000  c&«<^  m, 
eggs  in  addition  to  about  135,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  carried  over  from  li<^l.  t^  x^tik 
the  total  quantity  of  foreign  shell  eggs  received  in  Qie  city  during  that  time  wac^  io:» 
a  little  over  3}  per  cent  of  the  total  and  about  the  quantity  needed  for  two  day«*  avmr 
distribution.  Moreover,  the  foreign  eggs  were  nearly  all  of  qualities  that  did  &^ 
compete  with  any  but  undergrade  storage  stock,  and  to  intimate  ^at  the  nk2*'« 
decline  in  prices — which  was  really  due  to  unusually  heavy  winter  p«oduct»  :.  ** 
domestic  eggs  and  to  a  general  shrinkage  of  all  food  values — was  the  reeult  of  t.>«j- 
comparatively  trivial  importations  is  evidently  fallacious. 

The  brief  says:  *'The  shipments  of  Chinese  eggs  demoralise  the  eastern  idata  * 
where  the  surplus  of  the  eggs  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  marketed/'  and  goes  on  tn  ^u  * 
that  'Hhe  weekly  sales  ofPacilic  coast  eggs  in  New  York  City  amount,  during  -Vj 
season  of  the  year  (February),  to  15  to  23  carloads  a  week." 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  compare  the  addition  to  New  York's  egg  «upplx*  tn--- 
the  Pacific  coast  with  that  from  foreign  countries.  Only  four  veai»  ago  New  \*-^  • 
receipts  from  the  Pacific  coast  were  trifling;  in  January  and  February  thi5  ye^r  il.-* 
amounted  to  110,000  cases  of  high-grade  eggs,  competing  for  the  bestdaases  of  \r%J. 
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t  Mr.  Geary  attributes  to  some  30,000  cases  of  foreign  eggs  received  at  New  York 
ing  this  period  the  ** demoralization"  of  values.  But  really  it  was  not  even  the 
Mh  of  supply  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  New  York  market  that  led  to  the  radi- 
y  lower  price  levels;  their  total  quantity  in  January  and  February  waa  only  about 
)er  cent  of  New  York's  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  egg  prices  fell  in  all  parts  of 
country  proportionately — or  as  nearly  so  as  usual.  New  York,  or  any  other  soc- 
ial market,  can  not  be  forced  by  importations  or  any  other  cause,  except  tempo- 
ly,  below  a  parity  with  values  at  its  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  the  total  impor- 
an*  of  foreign  shell  ^gs  into  the  United  States  in  January  and  February  of  this 
r  rould  not  nave  been  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  our  national  egg 
ply;  the  effect  upon  price  levels  must  have  been  insignificant. 
he  brief  of  Mr.  Geary  devotes  many  figures  to  the  cost  of  egg  production  on  a  typical 
iTOeroial  poultry  farm  in  Oregon,  arriving  at  a  calculated  average  co^t  of  40  cents  a 
iu.  If  that  is  the  true  cost  or  an  approximation  of  it,  on  the  poultry  farms  of  the 
ific  coast  which  have  grown  to  such  importance  during  the  past  few  years  of  rela- 
ly  high  prices,  it  will  take  more  than  an  exclusion  of  foreign  eggs  to  maintain  a 
liable  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  development.  In  the  period  1900  to  1916 
latter  year  being  the  last  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  highest 
■a^'e  value  of  ^gs  at  New  York  for  any  year  was  eitimated  at  26  cents  a  dozen  in 
i.  The  average  value  of  fancy  qualities,  such  as  the  product  of  specialized  poultry 
t»  «hould  be,  was  higher  than  that  by  perhaps  2  or  3  cents.  But  if  the  egg  product 
iversified  fanning,  which  provides  a  very  large  majority  of  our  egg  supply — perhaps 
wrh  as  90  per  cent  of  it— at  a  cost  of  production  which,  prior  to  the  war,  sustained 
nui  extent  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  people  without  considerable  importations  at 
•aee  annual  wholesale  prices  in  terminal  markets  ranging  26  cents  downward,  the 
ialized  poultry  farms  will  as  we  approach  final  readjustment  of  values  find  hard 
liing  unless  they  can  get  their  costs  far  below  the  present  calculations,  even  if 
nrt'>  should  be  totally  excluded. 

lie  Review  points  out  fallacious  statements  contained  in  "A  Brief  Favoring  a 
a  on  BggSt  Egg  Products,  and  Poultry,**  by  members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
mittoe  on  defense  of  the  poultry  industry  of  American  Poultry  Association,  of 
fh  committee  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Hurman. 

i  regard  to  paragraph  12  of  the  summarv  the  statements  do  not  agree  with  the  evi- 
:p  riven  by  men  experienced  in  the  Chinese  egg  trade.  Although  it  is  true  that 
a  <xcupies  practically  the  same  de^ees  of  latitude  as  the  United  State?,  we  have 
n  received  Kay  importations  of  Chinese  shell  eggs  except  those  that  left  China  in 
bt€  fall  and  winter,  reaching  this  country  between  December  and  early  March, 
b  .statement  that  eggs  areproduced  in  China  from  "scavenger  hens"  is  denied  by 
men  who  have  been  in  China  and  observed  the  matter.  Hens  are  more  or  lef?s 
ivengers ''  anywhere  if  they  are  allowed  to  be. 

LTEHBNT  OF  BALFH  D.  WARD,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T.,  REPRSSENT- 

INO  WARD  BAKING  CO. 

enator  Walsh.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

It.  Ward.  Ralph  D.  Ward. 

enator  Walsh.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  ? 

It.  Ward.  I  am  second  vice  president  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co., 

r  York  City.     Our  product  is  oread  and  cake. 

enator  Walsh.  Your  company  has  many  factories  and  is  engaged 

rhat  line  of  business  i 

t.  Ward.  Out  company  has  16  different  factories  and  we  are 

Qufacturers  of  bread  and  cake.     It  is  in  relation  to  our  cake  busi- 

!*  that  I  desire  to  speak,  with  particular  reference  to  the  proposed 

iff  on  frozen  eggs. 

ienator  Caldbr.  Mr.  Ward,  please  put  into  the  record  the  different 

es  where  you  manufacture. 

It,  Ward.  I  will  do  that.    The  Ward  Baking  Co.  manufacturing 

Bis  are  located  in  Boston,  Providence,   New  York,   Brooklyn, 

w^ark,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 
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With  particular  reference  to  the  cake  business,  I  desire  to  speak  od 
the  proposed  tariff  on  imported  eggs. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  product  is  well  known  all  over  the  East  anii 
distributed  in  all  directions, into  every  city  and  nearly  all  towns  is 
the  East  daily  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  should  say,  Senator,  to  about  60  per  cent  of  tin 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  produce  in  excess  of  1,000,000  loaves  of  bread  j 
day  and  at  least  a  half  million  cakes  a  day  on  the  average.  Th*i 
business  fluctuates,  but  we  are  by  far  the  largest  manufacture]^  •! 
cake  in  the  world,  of  the  particular  kind  of  cake  that  we  make.  nrA 
we  use  a  large  part  of  the  imported  eggs  that  come  into  this  countn 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  dried  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  dried  eggs.  They  are  froz  : 
eggs. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  these  frozen  eggs  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  frozen  eggs  come  from  China  and  United  Stai<s 
and  the  new  tariff  proposed  an  increase  in  the  rate,  which  incivai 
has  been  suggested  by  the  California  association,  upon  the  preset! 
rate,  of  2  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound.  This  is  excessive  ancf  redil 
entirely  uncalled  for,  because  the  frozen  eggs  imported  from  Chia 
are  not  at  all  in  competition  with  the  shell  eggs  or  the  amouBti 
frozen  eggs  handled  in  this  country.  The  eggs  that  are  frozen  a 
China  are  prepared  and  refrigerated  in  establishments  operate<l  i 
Americans  there.  It  is  an  American  enterprise  in  China,  a  gre«lii 
part  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  prompted  through  our  sujKfl 
tion  and  our  cooperation  with  the  American  egg  companies  who  bai 
gone  to  China  and  set  up  these  very  large  factories. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  imported  price  of  those  egss  I 
.    Mr.  Ward.  The  imported  price  of  those  eggs  is  practicdiy  :l| 
same  as  the  American  price,  aoout  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  makes  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Ward.  That  makes  about  a  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen. 
American  price  is  about  the  price  of  the  Chinese  egg,  and  the  addit 
of  this  tariff  to  the  cost  of  Chinese  eggs  would  practically  wipe  • 
China  as  a  source  of  supply  and  would  not  be  of  oenefit  to  the  Am 
ican  market,  because  that  will  be  absorbed  by  the  packers  of  t 
United  States.  That  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  domestic  i. 
foreign  eggs  are  kept  at  a  price  level.  The  eggs  that  come  into  i 
country  from  China  are  just  as  perfect  as  American  e^gs,  perba 
a  trifle  better,  because  they  are  packed. from  whole  fresneggs,  wl 
the  American  frozen  eggs  come  largely  from  eggs  slightly  crack 
The  packing  houses  lay  aside  those  slightly  cracked,  so  tfiat  if  ai 
thing  the  imported  eggs  are  better,  and  you  have  a  little  m 
assurance  that  they  are  in  perfect  condition  for  the  cake  m« 
facturer.  Cake  has  grown  to  be  a  staple  product  and  not  considr 
a  luxury.  Through  the  tremendous  volume  that  we  are  able 
handle  we  are  able  to  give  the  public  a  cost  price  which  mak«^ 
very  attractive,  and  it  has  subtracted  from  the  American  hou.^/- 
in  a  big  way  a  lot  of  domestic  work  and  has  relieved  the  womoi  n 
a  large  burden,  and  so  has  created  an  industry  which  is  well  w»^' 
recognition. 
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Now,  we  use  frozen  eggs  exclusively  in  our  manufacture.  We 
0  not  decry  other  forms  of  eggs,  but  it  is  a  more  accurate  and  a 
lore  certain  ingredient  than  any  other  type  of  egg  which  we  can 
se.  If  we  were  to  endeavor  to  handle  fresh  eggs  and  cracked 
^gs  there  would  be  a  great  quantity  of  other  ingredients  spoiled 
irough  musty  and  spoiled  eggs,  which  can  not  be  detected  until 
icy  actually  get  into  the  cake  dough  that  is  being  mixed.  As 
ou  start  the  mixture  going  the  musty  egg  is  detected.  In  that  way 
lis  method  we  have  of  using  frozen  eggs  places  that  responsibility 
itirely  on  the  manufacturers  of  frozen  eggs  and  relieves  us  of 
lat. 

The  total  importation  of  eggs  into  the  United  States,  which  are 
sed  exclusivelv  by  bakers,  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  egg  pro- 
uction  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  speaking  now  of  frozen  eggs  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  of  frozen  eggs. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean,  the  importation  of  frozen  eggs 
mounts  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  frozen  eggs  produced  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No.  One  per  cent  of  all  eggs  laid  in  the  United  States, 
rozen  eggs  are  not  competitive  with  any  other  form  of  eggs  in  the 
Duntry.  They  are  usea  entirely  by  bakers  and  do  not  compete 
ith  any  fresh  shell  eggs. 

In  the  California  association,  or  any  other  representative  body  of 
roducers  of  eggs,  they  have  places  where  thejr  can  send  cracked 
Ks  to  be  frozen  and  packed  m  American  freezing  establishments, 
list  as  they  do  in  China;  but  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  needs, 
ud  freezing  offers  a  means  of  preservation  for  eggs  wnich  are  broken 
a  the  hanming  of  them  in  the  ordinary  market  in  the  United  States 
y  an  American  industry.  So  that  this  incoming  of  Chinese  or  other 
t)reign  imported  eggs  simply  supplements  a  gap  which  has  not  yet 
>een  filled  in  the  American  industry,  and  it  is  not  at  all  competitive 
fith  ordinary  eggs,  because  they  are  used  entirely  by  baking  estab- 
ishments.  In  our  own  company  we  use  about  9,000,000  pounds 
innually,  which  naturally  makes  it  a  selfiish  int^est;  but  aside  from 
hat  there  is  no  real  justifiable  reason  for  the  tariff  proposed,  so  we 
tronely^  urge  that  tne  rates  be  maintained  by  making  a  2-cent 
pacific  rate.  To  raise  the  cost  of  imported  frozen  eggs  oy  a  tariff 
« 8  cents  would  shut  out  frozen  eggs,  and  if  the  tariff  were  placed  at 
•  cents  per  pound  it  would  practically  leave  them  where  they  are. 

Frozen  eggs  which  come  into  this  country  come  from  American 
interprise  in  China,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  all  that  has 
fver  Deen  presented,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  why  this  duty  should  be 
•aised. 

^  Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  from  the  table  furnished  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  we  export  twenty  times  as  many  fresh  eggs  as  we 
niport,  and  do  not  export  any  frozen  eggs,  which  would  bear  out 
rour  statement  that  the  domestic  supply  of  frozen  eggs  is  not 
^cient. 

Mr.  Ward.  That  is  correct.  That  is  only  about  one-half  of  what 
^eneed. 

Senator  Caldek.  What  is  the  present  price  of  frozen  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Wabd.  The  present  price  of  frozen  eggs  is  about  25  cents  per 
pound. 
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Senator  Calder.  How  has  that  averaged  up  for  the  last  two  yeai^ ' 

Mr.  Ward.  That  has  averaged  up  pretty  closely.  I  should  sav 
that  was  a  pretty  good  average  price.  I  have  known  the  price  tt 
run  below  20  cents,  and  I  have  seen  the  price  when  it  was  up  to  4«' 
cents,  but  I  should  say  that  was  a  fairly  average  price. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  that  what  you  are  paying  tor  them? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  price  to-day  of  domestic  frozen  eggs » 

Mr.  Ward.  The  price  of  domestic  frozen  eggs  is  about  the  samf. 
Those  prices  are  kept  exactly  at  a  level.  If  tnere  is  an  impost  dun 
on  foreign  eggs  coming  into  this  country,  the  American  industry  wil! 
just  absorb  that  difference,  because  it  all  goes  into  the  Chicago  pai;k- 
ers.  They  have  the  industry  in  their  control,  and  by  adding  th^ 
amount,  you  will  add  just  that  much  to  the  selling  price  of  American 
frozen  eggs.  The  American  public  will  not  benefit  at  all,  nor  wil! 
the  farmer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  Chinese  egg  of  superior  food  quality? 

Mr.  Ward.  No.     The  Chinese  egg  is  just  the  same  as  the  Ajnericanl 
egg  in  content  of  protein  and  albumen. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  it  small  or  larger? 

Mr.  Ward.  Perhaps  a  little  smaller. 

Senator  Calder.  But  not  much  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Not  much. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  prefer  the  Chinese  egg  on  the  groun< 
of  superior  quality  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No,  sir.     Their  qualities  are  just  about  the  same  as  thi 
qualities  of  the  American  egg. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  tnought  you  said  .they  were  preferred. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  said  they  were  largely  preferred  by  us  because  in  tb 
Chinese   egg-freezing  establishment   they   use  whole   eggs,    and 
America  they  use  cracked  eggs.     There  is  more  certainty  oia  hundrw 
per  cent  in  the  eggs  coming  irom  China. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  I  understand  they  are  shelled  and  then  frozer 
shelled  first  or  shelled  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  egg  is  first  cracked  and  dropped  into  a  receptarh 
the  white  going  into  one  part  and  the  yolk  passing  into  another  piui 
The  labor  that  does  this  gets  very  dextrous.  The  egg  is  inspected  aij 
if  found  all  right  is  dropped  into  a  receptacle  where  the  eggs  ac<  J 
mulate  up  to  about  30  pounds,  in  some  instances  35  or  40,  hui  i 
the  average  30,  and  during  the  time  these  eggs  are  being  cracke«I  •* 
can  into  which  they  are  put  gets  filled  up  to  the  top,  it  begins  ' 
freeze,  and  in  a  few  hours  that  can  is  frozen  completely  and  tuev  nr 
put  in  large  refrigerating  establishments  in  China,  ancf  then  they  ar 
sent  down  on  refrigerating  barges  to  the  harbors  and  put  in  shi|v>  mv 
brought  over  here.  In  otner  words,  that  egg  is  frozen  within  an  liiJi 
from  the  time  it  is  cracked  until  it  reaches  here,  and  has  rclanm 
every  property  of  the  original  egg. 

Senator  Calder.  And  it  is  kept  in  refrigerators  until  used  I 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely;  it  is  in  a  frozen  state  until  used, 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief,  which  goes  a  little  more  into  dt^tt 
than  I  have  had  time  to  do  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 
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3BIEF  OF  RALPH  D.  WARD,  REPRESENTING  WARD  BAKING  CO.,  NEW  YORB:.  N.  Y. 

Cake  is  a  staple  food  in  the  daily  diet  of  more  than  20,000,000  people,  and  the  manu- 
icture  nf  commercial  cake  has  been  largely  developed  in  America  in  the  past  eight 
«aw.  The  Ward  Baking  Co.  ia  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cake  in  America  and  has 
ake  bakeries  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
leveland,  and  Newark. 

The  Ward  Baking  Co.  began  the  manufacture  of  cake  upon  an  extensive  scale  about 
ight  years  ago,  and  its  production  of  cake  has  grown  every  year  since  that  time, 
^iir  company  has  several  million  dollars  invested  in  cake>baking  plants  and  machinery 
od  we  are  vitally  interested  in  this  tariff  on  account  of  its  effect  upon  our  investments. 
In  former  years  the  bakers  had  to  rely  upon  shell  eggs,  and  this  was  a  great  handicap, 
ret,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bakers  could  not  rely  upon  the  quality,  as  musty 
23?s  would  get  into  the  dough  before  they  were  discovered  and  spoil  the  whole  batch, 
lue  making  a  considerable  waste.  Then,  too,  when  the  baker  has  to  rely  on  shell 
Sg8.  he  never  knows  what  his  cake  is  going  to  cost  to  manufacture,  on  account  of  the 
(Ct  tliat  eggs  constitute  the  most  costly  ingredient  in  cake,  and  prices  depend  upon  the 
se  and  fall  of  the  market.  For  instance,  if  the  baker  had  to  rely  on  storage  eggs  at  this 
me  in  the  manufacture  of  cake,  the  price  of  cake  would  be  much  higher  than  it  now 
.  We  sell  a  fine  Ward's  cake  for  your  table  at  about  25  cents  per  pound,  and  we 
aintain  that  considering  its  nutritive  value,  with  the  possible  exception  of  bread,  it 
the  very  best  food  that  so  small  an  amount  of  money  will  buy.  It  is  far  hrom  a 
Jtury.  Its  food  value  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  and  flour 
ih1  in  making  it,  and  you  would  not  consider  any  of  these  as  luxuries,  nor  could  you 
msider  cake  a  luxury;  it  is  an  every-day  household  food. 

We  use  frozen  eggs  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  our  cake.  Some  of  this  is 
Bzen  in  the  United  States  and  some  in  China.  That  which  is  frozen  in  the  United 
atee  is  prepared  from  checked  and  cracked  eggs,  which  imperfections  develop  at  the 
g-packing  plant.  Those  frozen  in  China  are  made  from  the  regular  perfect-shell 
)zen  eggs,  which  are  brought  in  to  the  egg-freezing  plant  in  Shanghai  and  frozen  and 
iBparea  under  the  most  careful  sanitary  conditions,  with  American  supervision, 
^aae  plants  have  weekly  physical  inspection  of  all  employees  by  physicians. 
^Tien  our  cake  business  had  begun  to  grow,  about  1915  and  1916,  H.  J.  Keith  & 
).,  of  Boston,  who  had  supplied  a  large  part  of  our  requirements  from  domestic 
taking  stock,  informed  us  tnat  there  was  getting  to  be  a  scarcity  of  these  checked 
id  cracked  eggs  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs.  We  there- 
in realized  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  lend  our  cooperation  by  buying 
fft  of  our  requirements  from  the  foreign  packed  frozen  eggs  to  supplement  the 
poly  available  in  America.  Accordingly  the  Keith  Co.  went  to  Shanghai  and 
(ablished  an  egg-freezing  plant  to  care  for  a  part  of  our  requirements.  Then,  too, 
i  had  to  know  fiom  year  to  year  about  what  our  eggs  were  going  to  cost  us,  for  the 
ison  that  we  make  our  business  plans  considerably  in  advance,  and  the  business 
ill  not  stand  sudden  changes  in  prices,  etc.  Our  egg  contracts  are  made  in  the 
ring  and  cover  the  egg  requirements  of  our  company  for  the  coming  year,  there- 
in in  this  way  we  are  able  to  calculate  our  costs  for  some  time  in  advance. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  past  season  it  was  much  more  economical, 
en  under  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound,  to  manufacture  frozen  eggs  in 
e  United  States  than  to  manufacture  ana  import  them  from  China.  We  mustnave 
»Rpply  of  breaking  stock  available  in  the  United  States  supplemented  by  importa- 
11  at  a  reanonable  price.  If  the  baker  is  to  keep  cake  upon  the  market  at  a  price 
vhirh  people  will  buy  it,  he  must  be  able  to  get  his  frozen  eggs  at  the  price  com- 
loded  by  cliecked  and  cracked  eggs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  frozen  eggs  in  the 
litAd  States.  He  can  not  sell  low  priced  cake  and  pay  high  prices  for  eegs.  There 
^  not  half  enough  eggs  with  damaged  shells  available  from  the  egg-packing  plants 
tliM  United  States  to  manufacture  the  frozen  eggs  used  by  bakers.  A  raise  in  the 
tty  of  frozen  ^gs  means  a  raise  in  the  price  of  cake,  decreased  production,  and  a 
icrea^  in  ^e  employment  of  men. 

The  total  importation  of  frozen  eggs  into  the  United  States  which  is  used  exclusively 
'the  bakers  is  lees  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  egg  production  in  the  United  States. 
^  frozen  cg^  is  purely  a  baker's  material  and  can  not  be  used  in  competition  with 
ell  eggs.  The  importation  of  frozen  eggs  does  not  affect  the  price  of  shell  eggs  for 
e  rtafon  that  frozen  eggs  and  shell  eggs  do  not  compete.  For  instance,  right  at  this 
ne  when  shell  eggs  are  selling  on  the  market  as  high  as  $1  a  dozen,  frozen  eggs  are 
(ling  as  low  as  25  cents.  1 1  takes  a  dozen  of  shell  eggs  to  make  a  pound  of  frozen  effgs. 
the  baker  had  to  rely  upon  shell  eggs  to-day,  he  would  be  out  of  business  and  unless 
'U  let  the  bakers  supplement  his  supply  of  frozen  eggs  by  importation,  you  are  going 
make  him  pay  such  a  price  for  his  frozen  eggs  in  America  that  it  will  kill  the  business. 
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People  will  pay  only  about  bo  much  for  commercial  cake  and  when  you  get  above  thit 
price  level  they  will  not  buy. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  eggs  have  been  selling  very  cheap  in  China  early  the  pifi 
spring,  during  the  breaking  season,  they  were  also  selling  at  a  low  price  in  Amenci 
at  that  time.  In  1920  they  were  selling  at  20  cents  per  dozen  in  China,  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  about  10  cents  additional  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  importing  vhi<  \ 
has  to  be  added  to  the  China  product  on  account  of  added  costs  of  production  %Li 
importation  from  China  before  you  can  compare  the  Chinese  cost  to  the  eoet  of  pi^ 
duction  in  America.  Therefore,  any  addition  to  the  present  tariff  of  2  oent9  will  ! 
understand,  shut  out  frozen  eggs  and  in  that  way  make  the  price  of  frozen  eggs  hishf^ 
in  America  and  decrease  the  manuafcture  of  cake.    To  be  exact  the  proflent  taris  J 

1  cent  per  pound  on  frozen  albumen  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  frozen  yolk^  s&i 

2  cents  per  pound  on  frozen  mixed  eggs. 

The  total  importation  of  frozen  eggs  is  about  18,000,000  pounds.    Ward  Baking « > 
alone  uses  about  9,000,000  pounds  per  year,  some  of  which  are  frozen  in  America  £>. 
some  abroad. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  the  interest  of  the  cake  baking  induRr 
to  allow  the  tariff  on  frozen  eggs  to  be  placed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  somevhai 
higher  on  the  whole  than  the  present  rate  but  very  much  lower  than  is  being  aak«i  '»- 
the  California  Poultry  Association.  We  hope  that  this  committee  will  not  be*  in- 
fluenced by  extravagant  statements  of  the  poultry  association  which  do  not  rf«Ii« 
that  frozen  eggs  do  not  compete  with  shell  eggs. 

STATEMENT   OF   C.   E.   BICHABDSON,   WASHINGTON,   13.    C,   BS^ 
BESENTING  DEALEBS  IN  FBOZEN  AND  DBIBD  KOOS. 

« 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  tne  dealers  in  fro&d 
and  dried  eggs  in  the  United  States.  1 

Senator  McLean.  We  went  all  over  that  this  morning.  Was  im^ 
that  gentleman  who  spoke  speaking  for  your  industry  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  He  spoke  for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  spoke  for  the  bakers. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  covered  that  all  very  thoroughly,  btit 
understand  Mr.  Richardson  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  assumed  wi 
us  you  will  in  your  next  tariff  bill  put  a  duty  upon  shell  eggs,  and  it 
upon  that  assimiption  that  we  are  recommending  certain  rates  whl 
the  traffic  will  bear.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  reouction  of  the  pres^' 
rate^  but  we  are  asking  that  a  rate  of  7  cents  a  pound  be  put  up 
dried  eggs,  and  all  the  component  parts,  including  yolks  and  aft 
men,  each,  and  2  cents  a  pound  on  frozen  eggs,  and  an  their  compoD 
parts,  and  that  means  a  little  increase  over  the  present  rat 
where  the  different  parts  are  separated. 

The  rates,  however,  in  the  Fordney  bill,  are  50  per  cent  to  4lXl 
cent  increases  over  the  Underwood  bill  rate.    The  western  bloc  rat 
the  rates  recommended  by  the  witnesses  of  the  so-caliod  we?v 
bloc  recently,  are  from  140  to  700  per  cent  increases  over  the  pr^ss* 
rates,  and  that  would  make  the  importation  of  frozen  and  dritnl 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  You  represent  the  importers  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  The  business  of  providing  frozen  iZil 
dried  eggs  is  not  strictly  competitive.  Those  products  do  not  o»^™ 
pete  with  the  shell  egg  of  the  domestic  producer,  because  ihev  m 
sold  only  to  manufacturers  of  cakes  and  pastry  and  such  tliiriTi 
The  frozen  eggs  go  largely  into  cake^  and  the  dried  eggs  are  a*^i  -Jl 
pie  and  in  some  kinds  ot  confectionery.  They  have  not  dit^pls^^ 
the  local  product  of  shell  eggs,  the  domestic  eggs,  bocauso  thflv  h**. 
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nply  gone  into  manufactures  as  raw  material  and  have  permitted 
e  Dakers  to  increase  their  line  of  industry,  and  to  that  extent  they 
rved  to  make  cake  and  pastry  cheaper  and  to  provide  the  consumer 
th  what  was  formerly  considered  a  luxury  but  has  now  he- 
me a  necessity.  This  increase  of  production  nas  of  course  been  of 
1  to  American  labor  and  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  great 
my  more  men  and  women  and  automobiles  and  horses.  Iliese 
oducts  are  not  sold  even  in  the  same  market  as  shell  eggs.  They 
ve  diflFerent  channels  of  trade.  They  are  sold  directly  to  the  con- 
mer,  the  manufacturer,  as  a  raw  material,  and  they  do  not  go 
\fO  the  market. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  they  did  not  import  frozen  eggs  would  they 
t  have  to  use  the  shell  eggs  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  They  could  not. 
Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  reach  that,  Senator,  in  just  a  minute.  In 
?t,  the  tremendous  present  bake-shop  industry  is  due  to'  the  im- 
rtation  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  into  this  country,  and  it  has 
Mited  an  industry  that  did  not  exist  before.  These  products  are 
Jential  for  bakers,  first,  because  the  quality  is  uniform.  It  is  the 
me  the  year  round.  The  supply  is  uniform.  The  baker  knows 
at  he  can  get  his  eggs  whenever  ne  requires  them.  He  has  a  con- 
ict  which  13  made  annually,  and  he  knows  to  an  absolute  certainty 
at  that  supply  is  ready  for  him  and  at  a  uAiform  price  that  is  made 
e  year  round.  It  is  not  afifected  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations;  and 
fact,  it  does  not  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year. 
The  bakers  require  these  goods  because  of  their  convenience.  As 
P.  Ward  said  this  morning,  they  could  not  conveniently  have  a 
partment  established  for  Dreakmg  out  these  eggs.  I  heard  Mr. 
ard's  father  say  before  a  congressional  committee  a  year  ago  that 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  establish  such  a  department  as 
ft  of  their  business,  because  it  would  mean  so  much  detail  that 
fiv  simply  could  not  give  it  attention. 

The  establishments  where  this  is  done  are  ventilated  by  fans,  so 
at  if  they  ever  run  across  a  poor  egg  the  entire  establishment  is 
lickly  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  every  implement  that  has 
en  used  in  that  respect,  or  in  the  establishment,  which  has  come 
contact  with  even  a  musty  egg,  is  immediately  sterilized,  and  the 
nerican  baker  can  not  have  any  such  establishment  as  that.  If 
*  could  not  eet  the  frozen  eggs  and  the  dried  eggs  at  a  reasonable 
te,  ho  would  simply  have  to  reduce  his  output  and  deprive  con- 
mere  of  the  cakes  and  pies  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
e  would  simply  have  to  draw  in  this  Ime  of  his  business  and  cut 
It  certain  features  which  are  now  very  important. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  like  to  suggest  that  any  tariff 
At  is  put  upon  these  commodities  should  be  exclusive  of  the  con- 
fliere.  Frozen  eggs  come  in  tin  cans,  American  made,  and  before 
j«  contents  are  removed  the  cans  are  destroyed  for  any  other  use, 
m  ^^P  ^  ^^*  ^ff J  because  those  eggs  are  frozen  solid. 
The  dried  eggs  come  in  wooden  boxes  that  are  tin  lined,  and  the 
^  lining  is  made  in  the  United  States,  and  that  lining  has  to  be 
^oyed  before  the  contents  can  be  used. 

One  thing  more  is  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty,  because  in 
aporbing  these  articles  from  the  Orient  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the 
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value  in  the  country  of  origin.     That  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  it- 

i'ustice.  There  is  one  other  point,  that  all  the  parts  (u  the  egg  sh«^ajl 
>e  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  for  unprm  > 
pled  importers  to  import  goods  called  yolks  oi  e^gs,  and  still  hiT.* 
them  accompanied  by  enough  albumen  so  that  tney  can  be  plAcai 
in  the  market  as  entire  eg^s,  which  is  an  imposition  upon  people 
would  like  to  conduct  an  nonorable  business  and  could  not  competi 
with  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  an  amendment  showing  w: 
you  want  ?    Perhaps  that  would  Tbe  more  likely  to  get  results. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  shall  do  that  in  my  brief. 

Senator  McLean.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  that 
these  dried  eggs  were  unwholesome;  that  dried  eggs  iinpK>rted  f 
China  were  unwholesome,  because  in  the  drying  process  some  m 
was  used,  and  that  the  eg^  absorbed  some  metafile  substance, 
was  a  very  long  article  in  the  newspaper,  condemning  dried 
imported  f rom  Chma. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  doubt  if  that  can  be  substantiated  in  any  w 
because  those  e^s  are  inspected  by  United  States  inspectors  on  ei 
importation,  aiid  they  are  given  absolute  care  in  the  process  of  e\ 
oration.     The  Department  of  Amculture  has  expressed  itself 
quently  as  being  entirely  satisfied,  with  the  quality. 

STATEHENT  OF  THE   NATIONAL  BAKERS'  EGK>  CO.,  KBW  T< 

CITY. 

The  present  import  duties  upon  the  products  und^  consideration  are  a^ 
Evaporated  ^g  whites,  or  albumen,  3  per  cent  per  pound;  evaporated  «^  , 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  evaporated  eggs,  10  per  cent  per  pound.    The  bill  now  ui 
consideration  proposes  a  straight  tax  of  15  per  cent  per  pound  on  any  of  these  prcxl^ 

Eggs  in  the  shell  are  not  at  present  taxed;  and  unless  a  tariff  aut>*'  is  levie>i 
that  commodity  it  would  be  unjust  and  inconsistent  to  ask  ptroducers  of  the  er^p 
product  to  pay.    If,  however,  it  is  the  will  of  Congress  to  tax  imports  of  egge  of  ^1 
we  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  following  amendment: 

Paragraph  713,  line  5,  strike  out  **15  cents  per  pound"  and  substitute  **7  c»-t.>j 

Sound  net.''  This  will  increase  the  revenue  rrom  whites  and  yolks,  although  siiai 
ecreasing  that  from  the  entire  q^gs,  but  it  is  a  very  fair  compromifie  of  the  thrfvi 
will  increase  the  revenue,  while  it  will  also  prevent  the  evasions  whereby  the  Go m 
ment  has  been  tricked  under  tlie  present  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  wide  distinction  has  been  hexe^oforv 
between  the  egg  and  its  component  parts.  An  egg  is  made  up  of  equal  parte  ci 
and  yolk,  and  their  separation  does  not  change  their  nature  nor  their  rewion  tr  •* 
merce.  In  preparing  the  yolk  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  rid  it  entirriy  of  jjli  ;.i 
and  it  is,  oi  course,  possible  to  allow  more  ana  more  of  the  albumen  to'adhen- ' 
yolk,  so  that  nearly  the  entire  egg  can  be  imported  as  yolk,  and  the  Gov««Ti* 
is  thereby  defrauded  of  revenue,  while  honest  importers  are  handic»pp«< 
unprincipled  competitors. 

It  was  stated  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  November  10»  l^ll 
the  dried-egg  industry  in  this  country  has  been  ruined  by  the  importation  cc  Tb 
eggs  in  various  forms.  This,  however,  is  misleading,  for  the  cause  was  not  jis;  »ij 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  meat  packers  of  this  country  practicallv  control  the  entire  ^ 
tion,  even  to  the  prices  obtained  by  American  farmers,  '(here  was  one  e\-ap'jr_ 
establishment  in  this  country,  but  the  packers'  control  became  so  absolute  thai 
concern  discontinued  its  operations.  However,  our  company  is  able  to  aeci^iv  . 
to  furnish  the  evaporated  product  to  American  consumers  at  prices  low  en«^vjt 
enable  them  to  increase  tne  volume  of  goods  manufactured  without  pivcef^sl 
affecting  the  local  market  for  domestic  shell  eggs.  Our  trade  is,  therefore,  99 jn^ 
with  wholesome  materials  for  their  industry,  without  interference  from  the»  *^  • «  i 
''meat  tnist."  A  high  tap^ff  duty  on  evaporated  eggs  would  not  help  th<*  Il^n 
but  it  would  help  the  meat  packer.  A  reasonable  tariff  will  permit  as  to  <xa.  J 
in  business;  it  will  at  least  reduce  the  packer  control  to  a  point  where  rciinp«<=t. 
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possible.  The  alternative  would  prohibit  further  importations,  and  leave  the  manu- 
'turing  bakera  and  the  consuming  public  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  packers. 
Testimony  offered  before  your  committee  November  10  contained  slurring  refer- 
ees to  the  quality  of  evaporated  foreign  eggs?  As  is  well  known  to  every  member 
Ooogreas  and  the  entire  reading  public,  it  is  impossible  to  import  foodstuffs  into 
\s  country  witiiout  thorough  inspection  and  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of 
jiculture,  giving  abundant  assurance  that  the  imported  conunodity  strictly  con- 
nu  to  the  high  standards  of  excellence  required  in  this  country.  This  should 
9o)utely  refute  such  scurrilous  insinuations,  without  further  argument;  but  we 
lid  present  facts  in  detail  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  Fordney  bill  now  pending  seeks  to  increase  the  rate  on  dried  whole  eg^  50 
r  cent,  on  yolks  nearly  400  per  cent,  and  on  whites  500  per  cent.  We  beueve 
:h  increases  are  without  the  slightest  justification.  The  need  of  revenue  is  recog- 
:ed,  and  we  believe  that  our  proposed  amendment  will  yield  more  income  than 
U  proposed  by  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee.  As  nereinbefore  stated,  our 
>pn8ed  advance  in  rates  on  whites  and  yolks  justifies  the  small  reduction  on  whole 
09,  and  the  uniform  specific  rate  will  simplify  the  administering  of  the  law. 
rhere  can  be  no  advantage  gained  by  a  reckless  increase  of  import  duties  on  raw 
kterials  used  in  American  manufactures  of  food  products.  It  is  shown  by  the 
itimony  of  Mr.  Ward  and  of  Mr.  Richardson,  submitted  to  your  conmiittee  on  De- 
nnher  13,  that  evaporated  oggs  and  frozen  egga  are  not  sold  in  the  ordinary  channels 
trade  and  that  they  are  noncompetitive  with  American  products.  Excessive 
Ilea  on  these  commodities  can  only  result  in  the  advance  of  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
Qsumer  to  the  trust,  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the  farmer;  and  the 
Itt  proposed  by  someT>f  the  interested  parties  before  your  committee  November  10 
M  destroy  the  entire  industry'  of  which  we  are  a  part  and  eliminate  all  revenue 
tm  this  source,  besides  depriving  the  public  of  this  defense  against  extortionate 
ires  now  afforded  (in  a  measure)  by  imported  eggs. 

ks  an  aid  to  American  industry  the  evaporated  egg  has  performed  a  valuable  serv- 
i,  and  can  further  serve  in  that  capacity  by  furnishing  work  for  American  hands 
d  in  the  extension  of  American  enterprise.  Evaporated  eggs  are  used  by  bakers 
d  (*oiifectioner8  in  making  pies  and  some  types  of  candy.  So  dependent  are  these 
tnufacturers  upon  this  product  that  many  of  them  would  be  put  out  of  business  if 
t  supply  were  withdrawn.  The  supply  is  uniform,  the  quality  always  perfect, 
d  the  price  subject  to  little  or  no  fluctuation.  Were  our  customers  obliged  to 
|>end  upon  domestic  shell  eggs  many  of  their  lines  would  have  to  be  abandoned, 
ur  business  would  be  seriously  hampered,  and  the  quality  of  their  products  would 
unhappily  changed.  Most  of  us  can  still  remember  the  time  when,  before  evap- 
tted  eggs  were  in  the  market,  many  of  the  bakers'  products  tasted  principally  of 
*ty  eggs  and  had  to  be  overseasoned  with  sugar,  vanilla,  nutmeg,  and  other  condi- 
uit^  to  disguise  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  using  eggs  drawn  from  the  ordinary 
irres. 

Hie  evaporated-egg  products  to  which  this  discussion  relates  are  produced  ex- 
ffively  in  foreign  countries  and  form  a  part  of  that  commerce  whicn  the  United 
U(9  i<i  striving  to  build  up  witli  China.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  our  commerce 
M  draw  from  China  as  many  as  possible  of  the  noncompetitive  commodities  in 
'hange  for  the  big  trade  that  we  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  Chinese  market. 
^«  t<>  classification,  we  would  recommend  that  "  dried  %g  albumen"  be  eliminated 
ID  Schedule  1  or  given  the  same  rate  as  in  Schedule  7,  for  it  is  identical  with  what 
kbiwn  as  '^whites  of  eggs. ''  As  to  the  administrative  features,  we  believe  that  only 
^ific  duties  should  be  placed  on  egg  products.  The  foreign  value  of  these  commod- 
»  can  only  be  approximated,  no  fair  basis  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  being  available, 
ud  and  deceit  are  verv  possible  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  they  have  undoubt- 
Ijr  been  practiced  in  the  past. 

rATBHBKT  OT  THE  JOHN  LAYTON  CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

^vare  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  frozen  eggs,  frozen  egg  yolk,  and  frozen 

e  albumen. 

tir;»in  theahell  are  admitted  duty  free,  but  the  following  duties  are  imposed  upon 

•itn-€|^ pwducts:  Froaen  eggs,  2  cents  per  pound,  plus  weight  of  container;  frozen 

?  vi'lk  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  frozen  egg  albumen,  1  cent  per  pound. 

ihe  hill  now  pending  before  your  committee  proposes  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound 

ill  three  of  these  prrxiucts,  inci lading  the  container.    We  have  the  honor  to  recom- 

ffttl  that  thiH  bill  be  amended  as  follows:  Strike  out  of  paragraph  713  "4  cents  per 

^it»d,"  and  substitute  "2  cents 'per  pound  net." 

81527— 22— BCH  7 27 
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This  recommendation  is  offered  under  the  assumption  that  a  duty  will  be  laid  ti|>& 
shell  eggs;  but,  otherwise,  frozen  ^gs  should  be  admitted  free,  as  the  latter,  h^jc 
raw  material  for  use  in  manufactures,  have  a  better  claim  to  a  place  on  the  fre«  h< 
than  the  shell  eeggs  which  actually  compete  with  the  domestic  product.  We  loi 
that  any  rate  imposed  be  upon  the  net  pound,  because  the  containers  are  usually 
material  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  they  have  to  be  destroyed  in  ord^  t 
remove  the  contents. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  egg  yolks  is  incongruous,  a.^  ji* 
value,  upon  which  to  base  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  problematical,  and  any  such  I 
might  lead  to  innocent  undervaluation  or  invite  fraudulent  mifirepresentation.  It  v 
needless  to  remind  your  committee  that  the  penalty  is  practically  the  same  in  citi 
case.  In  addition  to  that,  we  submit  that  egg  yolk  is  a  part  of  an  egg  and  ab«>u>r  : 
treated  the  same.  The  proportions  of  white  and  yolk  in  an  entire  egg  are  apprr^: 
mately  50-50. 

Egg  whites,  or  albumen,  now  taxed  at  1  cent  per  pound,  should  aiao  be  nXeti  '^ 
same  as  the  entire  eg^,  as  its  source,  preparation,  shipment,  and  sale  are  in  do  «« 
different  from  the  mixed  ingredients.  Further,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  ia  poenblr  t< 
include  much  of  the  albumen  with  the  commodity  imported  as  yolks,  and  to  tbffv^i 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Hence  a  specific  rate  pi  duty  upon  net  weiightfr  *x  %i 
three  of  the  egg  products  is  recommended  as  a  just  requirement,  as  a  preventive  i 
fraud,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  innocent  error;  provided,  of  course,  tnat  abeU  fo 
are  also  taxed. 

The  rate  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  d 
three  classes  of  egg  products  would  mean  an  advance  of  100  to  300  per  cent;  aiui  i 
allowed  to  stand  will  seriously  curUil  the  importation  and  ssJe  of  th^e  caaimodiT« 
and  result  in  reduced  revenues  to  the  Government,  with  unnecefisuily  increaAfd  m 
to  the  baking  industry. 

The  witnesses  produced  bv  the  so-called  "western  bloc "  asked  for  a  rate  of  ^  txii 
per  pound  on  each  of  the  three  classes.  We  have  no  hesitatioD  in  aayiu  tliat  li 
rate  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive  and  would  stop  all  importations  ofUi«ee  c« 
modities  into  the  United  States,  as  well  as  eliminate  all  revenue  to  the  Govemc 
from  this  source.  It  would  also  curtail  much  of  the  present  baking  indDstn-  in 
United  States  and  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  many  products  of  iStX  trade.*  fU 
ence  is  made  to  the  testimony  before  your  committee  of  Messre.  Geoi^ge  Ward 
0.  E.  Richardson  as  to  the  necessity  for  frozen-egg  products  in  the  numuJbictizrv  • 
certain  commodities  which  have  become  necessary  articles  of  American  diet. 

There  appeared  before  your  committee  a  gentleman  from  the  Petalnma  Aasoci.^ 
who  Quoted  a  report  from  Paris  that  Chinese  cs^  are  not  suitable  articdee  of  i^ 
We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  below  an  article  wmch  appeared  in  the  October  nun 
of  Health  Notes  (London),  published  by  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  which  abaai'^; 
refutes  the  slanders  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  industriously  circalat^u 
interested  parties,  as  follows: 

'^ FROZEN   EOG8  AND  THEIR  CHARACTBR. 

''A  statement,  originating  from  Paris,  has  been  circulated  throu^iout  FVaaoe.  ^ 
protective  interests  are  very  strong,  that  Chinese  eggs,  which  are  imported  into  Ev« 
packed  in  kegs  and  in  a  froz4h  condition,  are  dangerous  and  contain  laige  aiunben 
oacteria.  The  statement  has  appeared  in  English  journals  und^-  such  aiam 
headlines  as  '  36,000  microbes  in  a  spoonful,  *  and  is  evidently  calculated  to  in. 
mortal  blow  to  European  importers  of  frozen  e^  and  thereby  benefit  local  £arn>^. 
fVozen  eggs  are  used  to  such  a  large  extent  in  industry,  in  the  making  of  oakf»  &: 
biscuits,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter,  indeed,  from  a  public  l>-.^ 

eoint  of  view  had  it  been  proved  correct  that  they  are  harmful.    We  nve  i«ci&  'J 
owever,  conducted  a  very  careful  and  stringent  bacteriological  examittatiro 
Chinese  frozen  eggs  and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  examined  ordinary  dho|>-« 
'  new  laid '  eggs  simultaneously  and  on  the  same  lines.    The  new-laid  egga  were  ^rt*  v* 
of  good  size,  and  are  classed  in  the  trade  as  first  grade.    The  results  of  our  ifxjunv 
tions  proved  without  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  frozen  eggs  were  not  on«S 
good  as  the  new  laid,  but  were  actually  very  much  freer  from  bacteria  when  of««r« 
and  even  up  to  24  hours  after  opening.    It'is,  perhaps,  not  usually  approciatrHi  *i 
e^shells  are  porous,  permitting  of  the  passage  of  bacteria.    Figures  in  bsMrteriolit. 
also,  do  not  mean  much  to  the  man  in  the  street,  but  just  a  few  details  of  our  ««' 
parative  examination  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  results.    The  frozen  cc»  «t 
opened  in  a  room  temperature  of  20^  C.  contained  6,200  bacteria  per  gram,  vhi!**  * 
initial  number  in  the  new-laid  eggs  was  4,200,000.    After  24  hours  the  troaen  <-99:»  .  < 
tained  830,000,  while  the  new  laid  contained  48,000,000  bacteria  per  gram      ^ 
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emperature  of  37"  C.  the  results  were  equally  satisfactory  and  likewise  in  favor  of  the 
rozeo  eggs.  A  number  of  bacteria  in  e^gs  are  probably  rendered  ineffective  during 
he  process  of  baking.  In  any  case,  however,  we  have  proved  that  the  statement 
mied  from  France  is  altogether  unreliable  and  misleading,  and  that  frozen  eggs  are 
^t  only  safer  to  use  than  commercial  eggs,  but  safer,  also,  than  guaranteed  new-laid 
ggs  bought  in  the  open  market. 

As  a  further  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  our  products,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
ict  tliat  all  eggs  and  egg  products  imported  into  the  United  States  are  inspected  and 
M?«i(l  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  before  being  allowed  to  go  into  interstate 
r>mmerce. 

Kkk  products  imported  by  us  and  our  competitors  -are  of  the  highest  grade;  they 
rt'  |)repared  from  selected  eggs,  scientifically  graded  by  operatives  who  have  been 
cillfully  trained  in  the  work.  These  products  have  been  in  use  by  the  largest  and 
(!5t  bakers  in  the  United  States  for  the  12  years  last  past. 

A  very  lar^  portion  of  the  entire  baking  industry  relies  upon  the  imported  egg 
roducts,  whidi  are  better  adapted  to  bakery  uses  than  shell  eggs.  They  are  safer, 
lore  convenient  for  use,  and  of  unvarying  high  qualitv;  the  supply  is  regular  at  all 
m<j?  of  the  year,  and  the  price  is  less  susceptible  of  fluctuation  than  in  the  case  of 
tell  eggs. 

This  commodity  not  only  furnishes  bakers  a  ready-to-use  material  for  use  in  manu- 
urturing,  but  it  leads  to  the  production  of  larger  quantities  and  numerous  varieties 
f  rakes,  which  are  sold  at  popular  prices  to  people  of  all  classes,  some  of  whom  were 
eprived  of  this  luxury  before  the  frozen-egg  industry  brought  cake  into  its  present 
uneral  circulation. 

Not  onl>r  does  the  imported  frozen  egg  aid  in  furnishing  employment  in  a  com- 
lendable  industry,  but  it  releases  for  table  use  the  shell  egg  of  domestic  origin 
ilhout  imduly  depressing  or  enhancing  the  price  of  the  latter. 
The  bakers  m  the  large  commercial  centers  are  the  sole  users  of  imported  frozen 
1^.  and  the  growth  in  the  use  of  that  commodity  in  this  country  has  oeen  marked 
y  an  active  extension  of  the  bakery  business,  whereby  more  men,  women,  horses, 
&d  trucks  are  employed;  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  we  are  constructively 
iding  American  induistry  without  any  of  the  compensatory  national  losses  that  usually 
ftnie  to  the  importation  of  a  competitive  product. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  competition,  upon  which  import  duties  often 
epend.  Our  prices  are  more  nearly  level  than  are  those  of  the  domestic  produce 
«aier,  and  as  they  are  at  some  periods  of  the  year  above  those  of  shell  eggs  and 
wcir  at  other  times,  the  Question  of  competition  is  not  considerable.  At  any  rate, 
'  will  be  observed  that,  wnile  the  iiee  of  frozen  eggs  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the 
i^t  year  or  two,  and  the  importation  has  necessarily  increiiased,  the  value  and  cost 
\  domestic  shell  e^  have  not  been  visibly  affected  therebv. 
The  only  suggestions  that  we  can  offer  as  to  changes  in  the  phraseology  or  administrar 
nt  of  the  law  have  already  been  made,  i.  e.,  that  all  three  of  the  frozen- egg  products 
Bgivea  the  same  rating,  and  that  a  net  ratQ  of  specific  duty  be  substituted  fcr  all 
d  valorem  adjustments  now  required. 

BLACK  AHD  SILVEB  FOXES. 

[Paiagiaphs  715  and  1507.] 

TATBXBNT  OF  F.  E.  KtTZZY,  BEPBESENTING  LIVE  SILVEB  AND 
BLACK  FOX  QBOWINO  INDUSTRY,  SPBINGFIELD,  2CASS. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  your  business  ? 

ilr.  Muzzy.  Fur  farming. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  not  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Wmittee  of  the  Hoxise  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  am  the  only  one  to  report  on  para- 
^ph  715,  although  we  could  have  had  seventy  times  seven,  and  I  could 
•Jk  to  vou  seven  nours  if  you  had  the  time  and  the  patience.  But  if 
'*^tj  wifl  give  me  seven  mmutes.to  supplement  a  brief  which  I  have 
prepared,  which  is  very  clear  and  short,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  get  the  time. 
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Mr.  Muzzy.  Inasmuch  as  high-quality  breeding  stock,  such  a- 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  have  been  amnitted  into  lhi> 
country  free  of  duty  for  many  years,  the  fox  raisers  did  not  for  a 
moment  think  the.  silver  blacK  o^  the  black  foxes  would  be  ma  A 
an  exception  of,  hence  did  not  appear  before  the  House  committer 
as  a  body  when  this  section  of  the  tariff  was  under  consideration. 

A  very  few,  through  ignorance  or  misrepresentation,  present**'^ 
data  to  the  House  committee  which  was  so  warped,  and  not  denied 
that  the  subcommittee  •  proposed  a  duty  of  $350  per  head  on  )Ui 
foxes  imported  into  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  why  they  assessed  such  ai. 
enormous  figure  on  the  poor  little  fox  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Possibly  in  the  interest  of  another  fox. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  a  very  few  who  wanted  to  fix  thi 
price  so  high,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  foxes  in  this  country — th^j 
are  raised  in  captivity,  you  know;  it  is  the  captive  fox — that  it  woul2 
stimulate  the  price  of  their  own  raising,  $350  per  fox  or  $700  a  pair. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  nim  to  proceed  with  hi 
statement 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  have  that  all  covered  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  had  not  noticed  that  big  figure  before,  aa 
it  was  surprising  to  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  Silver  foxes  are  luxuries. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Among  the  statements  made  was  that  Canada  impoiitt 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  foxes  shipped  from  this  cotintry  in'- 
Canada,  while  it  is  a  fact  no  duty  is  or  ever  has  been  required,  bn 
foxes  can  be  shipped  from  the  Umted  States  into  Canada  free  of  duti 

Th6y  also  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fox  breeders  in  the  UnitJ 
States  were  in  favor  of  this  duty,  and  I  hofiestly  believe  that  75  vi 
cent  of  the  fox  breeders  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  the  pres* 
tariff  disturbed — it  is  to-day  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

What  the  honest  and  up-to-date  fox  breeders  want  is  to  impivi 
the  quality  of  the  present  stock  and  be  permitted  to  procure  hii 
(juality  breeding  stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  prohibit  tl 
importation  of  inferior  stock  fot  breeders. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  silver  foxes  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  They  raijge  all  the  way  from  $500  a  pair — they  sell  * 

Kairs — up  to  $3,000  a  pair,  according  to  quality,  just  as  cattle.     Y^ 
uy  a  cow  according  to  quality.    The  average  price  is  about 
thousand  dollars  a  pau*. 

There  are  two  fox  breeders'  associations  in  the  United  States,  one  i 
Boston  and  one  at  Muskegon,  Mich.  I  belong  to  them  both  an 
never  heard  anything  of  the  proposed  tariff  imtil  too  late  to  app^^i 
before  the  House  committee,  nence  my  request  to  appear  before  \o 
to-day. 

A  very  few  fox  men  got  together  and  to  serve  their  own  sela^ 
interests  thought  a  $700  per  pair  duty  on  foxes  would  enhance  the  vul-j 
of  their  stock,  some  of  wnich  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  shut  <^ 
Canadian  importation. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  " foxes*' I 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Foxes  for  breeders.  All  honest  leading  fox  breeds  < 
know  and  admit  that  Canada  has,  as  a  whole,  very  mach  suprrao 
animals  to  those  in  the  United  States.    Take,  for  instance^  Frtn* 
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Edward  Island,  Canada.  They  have  been  raismg  silver  foxes  m 
aptivity  on  this  island  for  some  30  vears,  have  been  culling  out  the 
oorer  animals  until  they  have  to-aay  the  best  average  quality  of 
ilver  foxes  of  any  group  of  ranchers  of  the  world. 
In  the  United  states  it  is  an  infant  industry,  and  to  bring  up  the 
nality  of  the  American  foxes  it  is  necessary  to  improve  quality 
reeders  and  these  are  needed  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Foxes  are  raised  for  their  pelts,  which  sell  all  the  way  from  SI 00  to 
1,000  per  pelt.  It  costs  practically  as  much  to  raise  and  feed  the 
100  pelt  fox  as  it  does  the  $500  or  the  S1,000  pelt  fox,  and  it  is  the 
quality''  fox  that  the  American  wants,  and  why  give  this  growing 
idustry  a  knock-out  blow  in  its  infancy  ? 

As  to  the  revenue  for  the  Government,  the  quality  of  foxes  imported 
p  exported  will  never  cut  any  figure.  As  statistics  show,  approxi- 
lately  1,000  foxes  were  imported  in  1920,  on  which  a  duty  of  10  per 
*nt  was  paid. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  duty  per  fox  would  cut  the  impor- 
ition  down  to  not  over  200  animals,  which  would  mean  not  to 
cceed  $70,000  revenue. 

They  are  not  a  prolific  animal,  and  the  records  on  Prince  Edward 
iland  show  for  the  past  five  years  an  average  of  a  trifle  less  than  two 
aps  growing  to  maturity  per  pair  foxes  for  the  year. 
What  the  leading  fox  men  of  this  country  want  to-day  is  to  amal- 
unate  the  two  associations  into  one  organization  and  unite  with 
wiada  on  a  standard  that  will  be  accepted  by  both  Governments, 
^d  admit  hi^h  quality  animals  for  breeding  and  show  purposes  free 
Tduty,  and  this  can  and  will  be  done  if  you  do  not  disturo  the  present 
iriff  and  allow  the  fox  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  which 
iey  will  do  if  you  let  them  alone,  and  not  handicap  the  majority  by 
Mmg  on  the  request  of  a  very  small  minority. 
There  is  not  enough  quality  stock  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
Htiand  for  breeding  purposes.  Canada  had  this  needed  stock  of 
igh  (juality  breeders,  and  to  put  a  high  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
reeding  stock  will  give  a  knock-out  blow  to  a  yoxmg  and  fast-growing 
idustry  that  we  should  encourage  and  not  discourage,  for  a  raise  of 
utv  would  prevent  the  prospective  rancher  from  gomg  into  business 
ftcf  only  temporarily  help  a  few  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many. 
There  is  not  a  surplus  of  foxes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
Jc  present  time.  If  they  were  all  pelted,  the  pelts  would  not  glut 
Je  markets  of  the  world,  nence  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  this  industry  an 
(justice  and  seriously  injure  it  when  it  is  just  getting  on  a  healthy 
Hindation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  not  add  to  our  revenue. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  subject  is  paragraph  1507,  which 
imits  all  breeding  stock  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  *'  except 
!a<:k  or  silver  foxes.'' 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  put  into  effect  a  quarantine 
fder  which  prevents  unhealthy  or  diseased  foxes  from  coming  into 
ur  country.  They  can  also  put  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
^erior  animals,  as  Canada  now  has  a  fox  studbook,  and  the  honest 
>x  breeders  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  anxious  to  have 
eolthy  quality  foxes  given  free  access  to  and  from  both  countries. 
Tliere  are  to-day  many  prospective  ranchers  who  want  to  enter  this 
(w  industry  in  tne  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
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fan,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  all  the  northern  States,  such  as  Minnesota. 
Forth  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

In  this  proposed  bill,  paragraph  715  discourages  them  and  para- 
graph 1507  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  of  breeding 
foxes  and  handicap  the  new  rancher  from  starting  in  this  new  business. 

Paragraph  1507  makes  a  specific  exception  of  silver-black  foxe? 
which  means  an  embargo  on  the  importing  of  even  high-gradf 
quality  foxes  which  we  so  badly  need  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  only  import  breeding  stock  ? 
.  Mr.  Muzzy.  Only  import  breeding  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  in  paragraph  1507,  on  page  174 
the  exceptions  taken  out  of  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  as  to  strike  out ''  except  black  or  silver  f  ox€$  *•  '* 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  to  come  in  here  free  under  ihw 
law,  but  the  exception  is  made  in  paragraph  1507  of  ''black  o 
silver  foxes,"  and  that  is  what  you  want  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Paragraph  715  discourages  them  and  paragraph  lo^i 
would  absolutely  make  a  specific  exception. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  saia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  These  words  were  slipped  in  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  out* 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes.  As  paragraph  716  raises  the  duty  on  fose 
from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  an  ad  vane 
of  50  per  cent,  this  advance  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mo* 
radical.  Hence  I  beg  of  you  to  cut  out  paragraph  715  entirely  aiv 
eliminate  from  paragraph  1507  the  words  ''except  black  and  silv(^ 
foxes, ''  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  already  placed  ampi 
protection  against  the  importing  of  inferior  foxes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  eliminate  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Eliminate  the  words  "silver  and  black  foxes/' 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Then  why  should  we  have  a  tariff  at  all  c^ 
foxes  that  are  imported  for  breeding  purposes  any  more  than  « 
should  on  cattle  and  horses;  and  those  animals  have  all  been  free  f* 
the  piu'pose  of  improving  our  stock  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  is  just  our  position. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  I  can  not  quite  understand,  then,  why  « 
should  follow  a  practice  so  different  in  the  matter  of  improving  \h 
character  of  our  stock  of  foxes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  want 
come  in  here  free  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  breeding  foxes,  but  you  do  not 
the  general  foxes  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Oh,  no;  I  want  them  for  breeding  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  strike  out  715;  lb  pf 
cent  ad  valorem  would  fail  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.-MuzzEY.  We  want  715  cut  out  entirely  and  1507  cut  o-j 
where  it  excepts  from  all  other  animals  silver  and  black  foxes  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  foxes  are  brought  in  a  year  I 

Mr.  Muzzy.  About  1,000  were  brought  in  last  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  For  pelts? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  For  breeaing  purposes. 
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Senator  Watson.  Where  is  this  industry  located  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  It  extends  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
tales.  Michigan  is  one  having  the  most  ranches  of  any  State  of 
lie  Union.  All  northern  States  have  them.  It  is  a  young,  growing 
idustry,  and  they  are  raising. the  foxes  in  captivity.  The  demand  for 
lem  has  increased  ever  since  I  remember  and  the  supply  is  on  the 
ecrease. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  tariff  on  the  pelts  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  There  is  no  tariff  on  raw  furs. 
Senator  Watson.  Those  foxes  are  kept  in  captivity  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  In  captivity  entirely.     1  beg  to  submit  a  digest  of 
\nS  of  1913  and  1921  applying  to  foxes,  with  comparison,     i  would 
ke  also  to  submit  copy  of  letter  from  James  S.  Hanson,  president 
'  the  Hanson  Silver  Fox  Co.,  of  Penacook,  N.  H.,  submitted  to  the 
ibconunittee  of  the  House  on  Ways  and  Means;  also  mv  letter  to 
on.  W.  C.  Hawlev,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
ittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  indorsing  Mr.  Hanson's  letter. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Dryz,  of  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  a  large  fox  breeder  of  Wisconsin 
id  a  director  of  the  National  Fox  Breeders  Association,  of  Muskegon, 
ich..  was  to  appear  before  you  to-day,  but  was  imayoidablv  detained, 
id  has  requested  that  I  submit  his  brief,  which  especially  refers  to 
irapaphs  715  and  1507. 
fine  matter  above  referred  to  follows :) 

laiFP  Act  1913  (H.  R.  3321)  and  Tariff  Act  1921  (H.  R.  7456),  Applicable  to 

Foxes  Imported  from  Canada. 

tariff  act  of  october  3,  1913. 

Sfi^eduU  G. — Dutiable  list. — Par.  187.  All  live  animalB  not  specially  provided  for 

this  eection,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Srhtfhile  G. — Free  list, — Par.  397.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 

M»*ti.  specially  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be 

ed  hy  the  importer  himself  or  for  sale  for  such  purposes:  Provided,  etc. 

Far.  398.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  States  temporarily  for  a  period  not 

ceeding  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  exhibition,  or  competition  for 

iiP9  offered  by  any  agricultural,  polo,  or  racing  association,  etc. 

new  tariff  act,   1921   (h.   R.  7456). 

^ehidule  7. — DutinbU  list. — ^Par.  715.  Black  or  silver  foxes,  $350  per  head. 

Par.  716.  live  animals,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  not  specially  provided  for,  15 

r  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sfhedtde  7. — Free  list. — Par.  1507.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 

u«s  specially  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be 

Ml  by  the  importer  himaelf  or  for  sale  for  such  pm-poses,  except  black  or  silver  foxes: 

»>!  y/ied,  etc. 

Pmi.  1508.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  States  temporarily  for  a  period  not 

ffv^ling  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  exhibition,  for  competition  for 

i2«.  €*tO. 

COMPARISON. 

i*aragraph  715  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456),  placing  a  duty  of  $350  per  head  on 

w  k  or  Silver  foxes,  is  entirely  new  and  is  practically  prohibitive  as  to  foxes  imported 

n  <  anada. 

^amuTaph  716  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  corresponds  to  paragraph  187  of 

f  Uriff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  it  makes  the  rate  of  duty  15  per  cent  ad 

|f 'rem  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  duty  on 

ive  animals  not  specially  provided  for." 

fAragraph  1507  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  corresponds  exactly  to  paragraph 

'  ''f  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  after  the  word  "purposes"  in  Uie 

^r\i  line  of  said  paragraph  397  the  words  '  *  except  black  or  silver  foxes  "  are  inserted . 
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Paragraph  398  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  is  copied  exactly  in  porigr&p' 
1508  of  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456) ,  and  refers  to  animals  imported  for  show  purpuw* 

SUGGESTED   CHANGES. 

(1)  In  paragraph  715  (H.  R.  7456),  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921,  change  the  amount.- 
the  duty  from  "$350"  to  •'$200." 

(2)  In  paragraph  1507  (H.  R.  7456),  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921,  cut  out  the  w-v.i. 
**except  black  or  silver  foxes"  in  lines  22  and  23,  page  174,  leaving  the  pan^^<^- 
exactly  the  same  as  paragraph  397  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  proviaes  for  thr 
free  importation  of  high-bred,  registered  animals  for  breeding  purpoeeB. 

FREE  LIST,   TARIFF  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  3,  1913. 

Par.  397.  Any  animal  imported  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  specialiy  W 
breeding  purposes,  shall  be  admitted  free,  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  ie*> 
porter  himself  or  tor  sale  for  such  purposes:  Provided^  That  no  such  anim^  shall  i« 
admitted  free  unless  pure-bred  of  a  recognized  breed,  and  duly  r^^istered  in  a  K>ik 
of  record  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  that  breed:  And  pr*yv'»d4 
furtnet,  That  the  certificate  of  such  record  and  pedigree  of  such  animal  shall  be  pr 
duced  and  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  duly  authenticated  by  tte 
proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  o^nvf; 
agent,  or  importer  that  the  animal  imported  is  the  identical  animal  dedichl>ed  ta 
said  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  nw 
scribe  such  reflations  as  may  be  required  for  determining  the  purity  of  breeihii 
and  the  identity  of  such  animal:  Arui  provided  further.  That  the  collectors  of  *m 
toms  shall  require  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  A^culture  statine  that  <i  I 
animal  is  pure-bred  of  a  recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in  a  book  of  rtr^'l 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  for  that  breed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such  additional  regulations  a^  w0 
be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses  straying  across  th^  boundary  line  into  any  forei^^n  « 
try,  or  driven  across  such  boundary  line  by  the  owner  for  temporary  pa^^urasv  j'^ 
poses  only,  together  with  their  offspring,  shall  be  dutiable  unless  brought  lia<-k 
the  United  States  within  six  months,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  free  of  dutv.  un 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  And  providf^  furt 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  such  animals  as  have  been  Lrnf«-.r 
and  are  in  quarantine  or  otherwise  in  the  custody  of  customs  or  other  officers:  ♦>[ 
United  States  at  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 


Penacook,  N.  H.,  July  7,  ir^., 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley, 

Chairman  Subcoynmittee  on  Schedule  G, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  />.  < 

Sir:  There  has  just  come  to  our  notice  a  copy  of  a  brief  submitted  to  you  Va-  >■ 
A.  L.  Williams,  of  Muskegon  Mich.,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Silver  Fox  Pr^t'l* 
Association  of  America,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Sterling,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of 
American  Fox  Breeders'  Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  which  is  advocated  a  f^Vf  ^ 
duty  of  $350  per  head  on  black  or  silver  foxes  coming  into  this  country  from  Cti> 
or  other  foreign  countries. 

We  de=3ire  to  take  issue  with  a  number  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  said  l»riK : 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  unjust  and  discrimioftt 
tariff  is  proposed  and  one  that,  instead  of  helping  the  fox  industry  in  the  I  ti 
States,  will  do  said  industry  a  great  injury  and  have  the  effect  of  retarding  its  devr^ 
ment  very  materially. 

MAJORITY   OP  FOX   BREEDERS   AGAINST   DUTY. 

First.  We  deny  the  statement  that  *'95  per  cent  of  all  the  progtmuive  ^vtt  i 
breeders  of  the  United  States"  are  in  favor  of  the  excessive  dut>'  pmpo«e«l;  ajnI 
assert  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  said  breeders  are  in  favor  of  aucn  a  dut>.  t.1 
very  few  of  them  knew  that  their  associations  were  recommending  to Cotuf;n9o •u'^ 
duty,  and  that  said  duty  had  not  been  fully  discussed. 
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CANADA  CHARGES  NO  DUTY  ON  FOXES. 


Second.  We  deny  absolutely  tbe  statement   made   that  a  ''Canadian   duty  on 
Dcrican  silver  and  black  foxes  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  is  in  effect.    It  is  a  matter 


breeding  purposes 
rposes  have  been  classified  bv  the  department  as  free  of  customs  duty  under  tariff 

This  fact  certainly  nullifies  the  argument  which  has  been  stressed  before  your  com- 
ttee  that  a  duty  to  offset  the  allied  Canadian  duty  should  be  written  into  the  new 
if!  bill. 

PROPOSED  HIGH  TARIFF  NOT  BENEFICIAL. 

rhird.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  ar^ment  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the 
reau  of  Biological  Siu^ey,  that  "This  high  tariff  will  be  beneficial  in  assisting 
jerican  breeders  in  building  up  the  quality  of  the  breeding  stock  in  the  country  and 
i»  materially  benefit  this  new  iildustry." 

)n  the  contrary,  we  feel  sure  that  the  said  duty  of  $350  per  head,  which  is  excessive 
i  practically  prohibitive,  will  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  fox  industry  and  will 
J I  out  a  great  many  of  the  best  breeding  foxes  from  Canada,  which  fox  raisers  in  this 
intry  so  much  need  in  the  development  of  the  business  in  the  United  States.  We 
ert,  without  fear  of  successful  contrsuiiction,  that  there  are  not  at  the  present  time 
tliifl  country  enough  high-grade  breeding  foxes  among  the  ranches  to  supply  the 
ilimate  demand  for  the  next  few  years. 

PRESENT  QUARANTINE   REGULATIONS  SUFFICIENT. 

Fourth.  On  June  1,  1921,  there  became  effective  a  new  quarantine  order  of  the 
'partment  of  Agriculture  regulating  the  inspection  and  the  shipment  into  this  coun- 
'  of  Canadian  foxes  that,  in  our  judgment,  fully  meets  the  present  needs  as  to  the 
estion  of  inferior  or  diseased  or  infected  foxes  that  may  be  offered  at  United  States 
rl8  of  entry. 

PROHIBITIVE  AS  TO  CANADA. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this  new  quarantine  order,  the  placing  of  a  duty  of 
^  per  head  on  live  foxes  shipped  in  from  Canada  would  seem  like  piling  it  on,  and 
ictically  says  to  Canada  and  Canadian  fox  breeders, ' '  Keep  out — we  do  not  want  your 
tea  at  all.' ' 

AD  VALOREM  DUTY  OP  10  PER  CENT  NOW  IN  FORCE. 

Fifth.  In  the  statement  on  sheet  3  of  the  Williams-Sterling  brief,  under  the  head 
'•Revision  of  present  tariff  necessary,"  is  the  misleading  assertion  that,  "The  present 
iff  schedules  provide  for  the  ''free' '  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
I  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  silver  or  black  foxes.* ' 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  present  tariff  schedules  do  not  provide  for  the  free  importation 
foxes  for  breeding  purposes,  but  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  10  per  cent  is  now  charged 
'th<;  United  States  on  such  foxes.  We  maintain  that  this  present  tax  of  10  per  cent 
valorem  or  an  equivalent  specific  tax,  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  fox  industry 
this  country. 

NO  25  PER  CENT  TARIFF  IMPOSED  BY  CANADA. 

A^^,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  misstatement  at  the  bottom  of  sheet  4  of  the 
illiams-Sterling  brief,  which  says:  "Canada,  practically"  a  free  trade  country,  where 
( iftnps  started  and  with  six  to  seven  times  as  many  silver  foxes  in  captivity  as  in 
?  United  States  ranches,  impose  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  American  silver 
les." 

STORM  OF  PROTEST  AGAINST  DUTY. 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted  the  new  tariff  bill  to  the  House 
Heptesontatives  on  June  29,  1921,  and  the  proposed  1350  duty  has  become  known 
tlio  fox  raiaers  of  the  United  States,  a  storm  of  protest  is  going  up  against  such  an 
iceiwve  duty,  which  would  be  in  effect  practically  prohibitive .  It  is  asserted  by  many 
^i  the  proposed  tariff  is  in  the  direct  interest  of  a  few  large  fox  ranchers  in  the  United 
at£8  who  want  to  shut  out  Canadian  competition  and  force  their  fellow  countrymen 
'  purchase  from  said  ranchers. 
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A   NEW   AND   TRAVBLINO   INDUSTRY — LET  IT  ALONE. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  silver  and  black  fox  indiistry  has  yet  reached  t&e  tfa^ 
of  development  in  this  coimtry  when  l^pislation  should  be  passed  in  the  intereR^  9 
the  few  as  against  the  interests  of  the  many  connected  with  it. 

In  mairv^  of  the  Northwestern  States,  like  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiaconsiji,  Misfii* 
sota,  the  Dakotas,  Washin^n  and  Or^on,  there  are  many  people  who  are  just  Ictn- 
ing  about  this  wonderful  industry  and  who  want  to  have  an  opportimity  to  do  •^ 
earlier  fox  raisers  in  the  United  States  have  done,  buy  selected,  high-^rade  animftk  * 
the  Gist  quality  from  Canadian  ranches  without  having  to  pay  such  a  high  duty  wi 
proposed  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  a  careful  review  of  the  true  facts  in  connection  with  tl» 
matter,  all  of  which  we  feel  sure  have  not  been  presented  to  your  committee.  wA 
cause  you  to  favor  an  elimination  of  the  proposed  duty,  or  at  least  a  reduction  of 
to  a  specific  amount  not  more  than  the  present  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

•    -  JA8.    S.    ILASdOX 


SpRiNOPiBLD,  Mass.,  July  14,  I9i: 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Schedule  G, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  0/  Representatives,  Washin^ion^  f>  f 

Sir:  I  have  before  me  copy  of  **  Tariff  Information,  1921,*'  "Specific  Tariff  on 
Silver  or  Black  Foxes,"  also  the  reply  of  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hanson,  one  of  the  lai^ 
ranchers  of  the  United  States,  with  ranches  at  Penacook,  N.  H.,  and  I  indor» 
Hanson's  reply  entire,  although  he  haa  not  placed  it  as  strong  as  the  facts  warrant 

The  fox  raisers  as  a  whole  old  not  for  a  moment  think  that  an  exception  would 
made  to  foxes  imported  for  breeding  purpK)ses,  as  from  time  immemorial  high-e 
breeding  stock  such  as  horses,  cattle,  swine,  etc.,  have  been  imported  practM 
free  of  duty,  to  improve  the  strain  in  the  United  States.  To-day  every  fox  tvh. 
in  the  United  States  considers  it  a  valuable  asset  to  state  that  his  original  stock 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  infant  industry  in  the  United  States  needs 
grade  stock  to  improve  the  present  quality  of  foxes,  which  are  very  much  in- 
to the  average  foxes  in  Canaaa,  for  in  Canada  they  have  been  raising  foxea  in 
tivity  for  some  thirty-odd  years,  while  in  the  States  the  older  ranches  are  not 
than  10  years  old  and  in  some  of  the  northern  States  the  industry  is  less  than 
years  old. 

There  are  a  fey^  good  foxes  in  the  States,  and  it  is  the  few  that  'uili  be  bem^ni 
but  not  the  great  majority,  nor  the  prospective  rancher  who  desires  to  enter  this  t* 
industry. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  presented  to  you  by  the  few  breeders  state  that  ''ft> 
cent  of  all  fox  breeders  in  the  United  States'-'  are  in  favor  of  this  exceeeive  pi 
duty,  while  I  believe  the  reverse  is  tnie,  that  95  per  cent  of  the  fox  breedm 
opposed  to  this  duty,  and  also  the  statement  that  Canada  imposes  a  25  per  cent  «ii 
on  the  importation  of  foxes  into  that  country  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  so  on.  xhnu 
the  article  that  was  placed  before  you. 

It  would  not  mean  any  additional  revenue  to  the  Grovernment,  as  the  statistic? 
that  approximately  1,000  silver  and  black  foxes  were  imported  into  the  United  > 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  a  $350  duty  on  each  fox  but  very  few  foxes  woOl ' 
imported.    Hence  it  would  be  far  better,  from  a  Government  standpoint,  to  \*< 
duty  remain  as  it  is,  10  per  cent  on  breeders,  or — what  would  be  still  better -»l 
lutely  free,  because  if  fox  breeders  need  the  high-erade  foxes  to  improve  the  ^a 
of  the  foxes  they  have  to-day,  a  low  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all.  woula  be  decided! 
the  advantage  of  a  great  majority  of  fox  breeders,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them. 

The  reason  Congressmen  have  taken  little  interest  in  this  measure  is  becauf** 
little  is  known  about  the  industry  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  Static  i^ 
Congressmen  in  general.    Hence  this  bill  was  "slipped  over  on  you"  to  the  derm 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  because  so  little  was  known  about  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  can  be  made  i 
important  industry  in  the  United  States  if  not  nven  a  "knock-out  blow' *  in  it»  iaih** 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Black  Fox  }JbLg^xixif*  10  ). 
before  I  knew  of  the  $350  proposed  duty,  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  j'oui  ♦-■ 
consideration. 

As  I  believe  you  are  absolutely  fair  minded,  and  intend  to  do  what  is  beet  Eit 
majority,  I  trust  you  will  see  that  the  specific  duty  of  |350  per  (ox  is  killed,  an*]  *J 
matter  rests  largely  in  your  hands. 
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can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  my  positive  statement,  knowing  the  fox  industry'  as 
1  as  I  do,  that  the  proposed  duty  would  work  a  decided  injury  on  the  industry  and 
I  benefit  to  but  a  very  few  of  the  ranchers  who  have  high-grade  quality  foxes,  and  it 
dd  retard  the  industry  for  years  to  come. 

t  the  last  international  fox  show  at  Boston,  where  foxes  were  inspected  and  graded, 
ice  Edward  Island  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  having  the  best  quality  of  foxes 
his  exhibit,  and  there  were  but  very  few  Prince  Edward  Island  foxes  exhibited, 
great  majority  being  from  the  United  States. 

is  a  well-known  tiict  that  Prince  Edward  Island  hasqualit^r  foxes  that  the  United 
^  needs,  and  it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  handicap  an  infant  industry  in  the  United 
es  by  placing  an  almost  prohibitive  tax  on  breeders. 

rusting  that  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  and  give  it  the  serious  con- 
ration  that  it  deserves,  and  that  your  good  judgment  will  not  allow  you  to  be  instni- 
ttal  in  killing  so  promising  an  infant  industry,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  E.  Muzzy. 


BBIEF  OF  C.  T.  DBYZ.  EAGLE  RXVEB,  WIS. 

s  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  and  dealers  in  silver  foxes  in  the  United  States  I  am 

xrially  interested  in  the  proposed  change  in  our  tariff  laws,  as  far  as  they  affect 

fox  industry. 

am  now  building  a  400-pen  ranch  at  Eagle  River,  Wis.    When  this  is  completed 

Deans  practically  a  half  million  dollar  investment.    I  am  importing  most  of  mv 

^  from  Canada,  and  if  this  new  tariff  goes  into  effect  in  its  present  shape  it  wifl 

ctically  mean  a  discontinuance  of  my  operations  here  on  the  large  scale  that  I 

e  started.     Other  ranches  are  being  built  in  this  vicinity  which  wul  be  similarly 

cted.    One  of  these  is  a  $100,000  corporation. 

f  this  tariff  was  revised  so  as  to  admit  high-grade  registered  foxes  free  of  duty  and 

heavy  duty  put  specifically  upon  poor  foxes  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  there  are 

nearly  enough  of  the  best  grades  oi  foxes  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  present 

Dand. 

it  present  there  is  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  silver  foxes  entering  this  countrv. 

is  duty  is  really  all  tne  industry  can  stand.    I  believe  silver  foxes  are  the  only 

eding  animals  imported  to-day  on  which  a  duty  is  charged.    Why  not  put  silver 

a  on  an  eaual  footing  with  other  animals?    To  pass  the  tariff  as  recommended  by 

I  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  H.  R.  7456  will,  in  my  judgment, 

ioualy  hinder  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

COMFARISON  OF  TARIFF  ACTS  OF  1913  AND  1921. 

1  would  first  like  to  call  attention  to  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  October 

1^13,  under  which  we  are  now  operating,  and  point  out  how  these  paragraphs  and 

i  changes  made  in  them  in  the  new  tariff  act  (H.  R.  7456)  affect  foxes  and  the  fox 

lastrj-  of  the  United  States. 

L'nder  Schedule  G,  dutiable  list,  paragraph  187  (act  1913)  provides:    "All  live 

ifloala  not  Bi>ecially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem"  duty. 

der  this  paragraph  foxes  have  heretofore  been  imported  from  Canada,  paying  the 

per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  herd  book  of  Canadian  pedi- 

)e»  had  not  been  accepted  and  recognized  b^  the  United  States  Department  of 

;nculture,  so  as  to  adnut  foxes  imder  the  free  list. 

t'uder  the  new  tariff  act  (II.  R.  7456)  the  old  paragraph  187  is  practically  repeated 

follows: 

'P.\R.  716.  Live  animals,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  not  specially  provided  for, 

V^  centum  ad  valorem." 

pus  paragraph  716,  it  will  be  observed,  changes  the  old  duty  from  10  per  cent  ad 

wem  to  Id  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  would  seem  to  cover  any  desirable  advance  in 

e  tariff  as  far  as  live  animals  (including  foxes)  are  concerned. 

Paragraph  397  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  provides  for  the  free  importation 

inimala  for  breeding  purposes,  subject  to  very  strict  regulations  and  restnctiona  as 

4ualit>',  pedigree,  etc.,  which  would  seem  to  fully  protect  anyone  importing  animals 

^<'r  tlua  section. 

Hwetxifore  foxes  have  not  come  in  under  this  section  because  of  the  absence  of  any 

^  book  showii^  pedicrees  of  foxes  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*ch  a  herd  book  is  now  being  prepared,  ana  the  Canadian  Government  is  recognizing 

tu  backing  pedigrees  of  the 'best  grades  of  foxes.    This  registration  will  doubtless  be 
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recognized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  the  neu  futir^ 
and  silver-black  foxes  meeting  the  requirements  will  doubtlesB  be  admitted  fre«  'Jt 
same  as  other  animals,  such  as  horses,  catUe,  sheep,  etc. 

Paragraph  1507  (p.  174,  H.  R.  7456,  Senate  bill,  July  27,  1921)  copies  exactiv  pti 
graph  397  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  except  that  after  the  word  ''purpoaeB,'*  uj  it* 
fourth  line  of  said  paragraph  397,  the  words  *' except  blabk  or  silver  foxee    areinaftei 

This  exception  will-  effectually  shut  out  high-grade,  pedigreed  silver  and  bba 
foxes  from  Canada,  no  matter  how  closely  they  might  meet  the  very  careful  regulauj 
safeguarding  the  quality  of  the  animal,  as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  said  paragimph  l^ 
It  seems  unfair  to  thus  cut  out  silver  black  foxes  when  other  classes  of  aniottU ' 
breeding  purposes  are  admitted  under  this  paragraph  free  of  dutv.  The  proper 
of  the  change  of  old  paragraph  397  seem  te  have  overlooked  the  real  efiFect  of  pa 
1507  or  to  have  desited  to  establish  an  embargo,  with  a  view  to  shutting  out 
competition. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  the  Senate  committee  to  change  paragraph  1«507  by  c 
out  the  words  *' except  black  or  silver  foxes''  now  appearing  in  lines  22  and  '23 
174  of  the  Senate  bill,  leaving  the  paragraph  exactly  the  same  as  paragra^ 
the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  higb-b 
regstered  animals  for  breeding  pui  poses. 

This  is  really  the  most  important  and  vital  change  that  should  be  consideiiM 
connection  with  the  subject  of  silver  black  foxes,  and,  indeed,  with  the  impc<r 
subject  of  the  reciprocal  free  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  piupoees  b^tn 
the  United  States  and  Canada.    To  make  an  exception  of  foxes  would  seem  t^)  lu 
others  to  attempt  to  make  exceptions  of  certain  other  breeds  of  cattle,  horsee,  i^> 
etc.    It  is  establishing  a  verv  Dad  precedent,  besides  doing  a  manifest  inju^u<j 
fox  breeders  in  the  Lnited  States  who  are  anxious  to  have  imported  free  oi 
the  best  grades  of  foxes  which  they  so  much  need  at  the  present  time  in  bui 
up  this  new  and  thriving  industry.    I  understand  that  protests  have  been  tdm 
breeders  of  other  classes  of  live  stock  against  any  meddling  with  old  j^aragnpb 
at  the  request  of  a  few  fox  men  who  seem  to  be  looking  only  after  their  own  a 
i-aierests,  regardless  of  disturbing  present  smooth-working  relations  between 
coaatry  and  Canada. 

Paragraph  715 ' '  Black  or  silver  foxes,  $350  per  head, '  *  is  entirely  new,  and  thf  ht 
duty  suggested  again  seems  to  point  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  «vf 
duty  to  shut  out  competition,  because  the  same  people  who  proposed  the  ^'J)- 
in  this  paragraph  also  proposed  shutting  out  silver  black  foxes  by  the  exc«(:-c« 
these  animals  in  paragraph  1507. 

Since  paragraph  716  carries  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  and  suppoait: 
paragraph  1507  should  be  changed  so  as  to  be  the  same  as  paragraph  397  of  tho  pi 
law,  thus  admitting  under  the  free  list  pedigreed  foxes,  it  would  seem  that  t>, 
no  excuse  for  such  a  heavy  duty  or  even  for  any  specific  duty  at  all  to  sbut  out  cts 
grades  of  foxes.    A  specific  duty  of  $200,  at  the  very  outside,  would  seem  to  oi' 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion  I  again  earnestly  request  and  urge  that  paragraph  1507  be  c 
as  I  have  previously  suggested,  because  I  firmly  believe  tnat,  if  it  stands  as  it  > 
in  the  present  bill,  it  will  be  very  damaging  to  the  fox  industry  in  this  counlri 

I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  a  communication  I  sent  to  the  Black  Fox  ^fagaxin^  -^f 
York  and  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  August,  1921,  which  sete  forth  my  t> 
regard  to  the  industry  at  large  and  the  effects  upon  said  industry  of  the  pfopo*v 
tariff  regulation. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  the  Bureau  of  ^v* 
Survey  favor  the  drastic  exception  made  in  par^raph  1507,  where  **  black  cr  ■ 
foxes' '  are  entirely  and  specifically  shut  out,  regardless  of  their  quality,  hrM^^t^f. 
pedigree,  and  regardless  of  how  closely  they  meet  the  requirements  olF  the  \«t-  ' 
and  complete  regulations  and  restrictions  set  out  in  the  body  of  said  paragraph 
in  regard  to  all  animals  imported,  which  would,  of  course,  include  foxes  a^  it  ii 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

\Miat  we  all  want,  both  officials  and  fox  breeders,  is  to  keep  out  poor  foxc«  ai>i 
free  of  duty  high-grade  foxes  under  proper  restrictions  and  quarantine  rpf  ui 
such  as  are  now  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  the  Biureau  of  Animal  lr.«1 
and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 


a 
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Live  and  Let  Live. 

[By  C.  T.  DryE,  in  The  Black  Fox  Magazine,  August,  1921.] 

t  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  for  any  publication,  but  the  conditions 

;he  fox  industry  just  at  present  date  impress  me  to  give  my  views  on  the  situation 

ich  I  consider  very  critical  at  this  time. 

fou  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 

ranchers  in  the  United  States  to  shut  out  our  main  source  of  supplv  of  foxes. 

am  afraid  these  same  parties  do  not  realize  in  any  way  just  what  this  would  mean. 

if.  some  of  them  have  a  nimiber  of^good  foxes  on  their  ranches  that  would  score 

ii  and  are  good  quality,  but  in  general  there  is  no  very  large  number.    Their  idea 

DS  entirely  to  be  the  disposal  ol  their  foxes  at  a  high  figure.    They  know  it  to  be 

ci  that  the  same  qualitv  foxes  that  they  have  can  be  obtained  to-day  in  Canada, 

ich  is  the  main  source  ot  supply,  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

A I  look  upon  it,  if  these  parties  should  be  successful  in  having  such  an  exorbitant 

)'  passed  as  is  proposed  it  would  mean  that  new  people  who  would  start  now  would 

e  to  pay  a  very  nigh  price,  indeed,  for  any  iirst-clafls  animals  they  acquired;  far 

>  than  the  present  fur  value  of  the  animals  is  worth. 

lo  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  make  the  above  quotations,  because  personally 

Duld  like  to  see  foxes  on  the  same  bas^s  as,  sav,  for  instance,  Holstein  cattle  are 

l»y.    The  good  fox  will  sell  at  a  high  price  and  the  poor  fox  at  a  low  price,  based 

ivly  on  its  heredity.    Iliis  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  mutual  cooperation 

he  associations  and  all  ranchers  and  the  Canadian  must  be  seriously  considered 

bis. 

vea  should  this  move  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  be  successful,  it  will  not  help  them 
rly  as  much  as  they  imagine.  They  will  be  forced  to  ask  much  lower  prices  than 
f  contemplate  for  their  loxes,  because  then  they  will  get  real  competition  from 
ftdian  ranchers  who  will  cut  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  in  order  to  undersell  the 
ted  States  ranchers. 

liy  he  selfish?  Throw  the  gates  of  competition  open  to  the  world  and  let  the 
;  man  win.    That's  real  business  principles. 

D  prove,  further,  that  this  proposed  tariff  would  do  considerable  damage,  it  is  only 
ssary  to  look  at  my  books.  I  have  several  hundred  customers  who  contemplate 
tin^  ranches  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
Id  pay  an  excessive  tariff  in  order  to  start,  but  would  most  likely  move  into 
Ida  and  start  there.  Furthermore,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip, 
while  on  this  trip  I  had  to  come  in  contact  with  quite  a  few  ranchers,  and  in 
king  of  the  tariff  to  them  they  stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  but  not 
if  presented.  Their  idea  of  a  just  tariff  is  that  all  good  foxes  be  admitted  free  of 
ti"  and  a  heavy  duty  placed  on  poor  foxes. 

101  sure  that  if  the  associations  will  canvass  their  members  they  will  find  the 
irity  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  duty  as  I  state  above  and  are  against  the  duty 
»posed. 

ioada  charges  no  duty  on  foxes  and  there  is  no  duty  on  any  other  pedigreed  live 
c  ff^ing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  can  not  understand  why 
)  should  be  made  an  exception  of.  It  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  if 
I  were  handled  in  free  trade  as  other  live  animals  are.  This  would  give  the 
ed  States  ranchers  a  chance  to  build  up  their  stock  at  a  normal  cost  and  also  give 
(^inadtans  a  chance  to  improve  their  stock,  making  it  harmony  and  cooperation 
aRhout. 

f"  asaociations  to-da^'  total  a  membership  of  practically  20  per  cent  of  the  people 
tstvd  in  the  silver-fox  industry  in  the  Lnited  States,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
iar  away  when  they  will  control  a  full  100  per  cent. 

^lieve  m  the  motto  '*Live  and  let  live."  I  can  not  understand  why  anybody 
M  try  to  squeeze  out  anyone  else.  As  stated  above,  I  believe  in  "Letting  the 
Bian  win,"  and  if  more  ranchers  would  put  this  in  their  mind  I  am  sure  the  fox 
ttTi*  would  be  far  more  successful  than  it  is  to-day.  As  it  is,  they  all  follow  in 
wtsteps  of  one  leader  and  it  is  the  man  that  keeps  a  step  ahead  of  His  competitors 
will  score  the  biggest  success. 
•^,  let's  all  shake  hands  and  live  and  let  live. 
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FRESH  Aim  FBOZEN  FISH. 

[Paragraph  718.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WESLEY  L.  JONES,  SENATOB  FBOH  WASI 

INGTON. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  With  reference  to  fish,  paragri' 
718,  our  people  want  a  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  fish,  tagftb 
with  a  proviso  providing  for  either  a  straight  2  cents  a  pouno 
fresh  fish  or,  at  any  .rate,  a  provision  that  would  read  something  li 
this: 

AU  halibut,  salmon,  swordflsh,  and  sablefish,  fresh,  frozen,   or  paidM  I 
ice,  2  cents  a  pound :  Provided ,  That  no  halibut,  salmon  or  sableflsb. 
frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  taken  from  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  or  its  trib 
waters,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
unless  same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port.    All  other  fish, 
frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  a  pound. 

An  item  similar  to  that  was  put  into  the  Simmons-Underw 
tariff  bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate.  We  had  quite  an  extensive 
cussion  of  the  reasons,  especially  for  the  proviso.  (Pages  131*" 
13186,  part  13,  vol.  53, 1st  sess.,  64th  Cong.) 

Briefly,  I  may  say  this,  however,  that  the  Canadian  authoni 
ai-e  using  every  possible  method  to  divert  the  fish  industry  to  P 
Supert.  They  have  put  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and  discriminai 
through  their  orders  in  council  against  American  fishermen 
American  fish,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  diverting  the  busin< 
Prince  Rupert  and  then  sending  the  fish  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
way  to  eastern  markets. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  protect  and  keep  under  the  American 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  in  the  North  Pacific 
in  Alaska,  and  also  to  encourage  the  transportation  of  these  tiA^ 
eastern  markets  over  American  railroads. 

As  I  say,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  that  discussion  and  give  the 
You  will  not  need  to  print  it  in  the  record,  but  it  will  make  it  a 
able.    I  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  given  the  very  careful  consi 
tion  of  the  committee. 

I  will  endeavor  to  find  where  Senator  Chamberlain  made  a 
with  reference  to  the  matter  and  discussed  it  and  pointed  out 
discriminations.    They  are  very  clear  and  very  plam.*    Tlie  p 
is  openly  avowed  in  the  orders  in  council  that  were  passed.    ( 
reference  to  Senator  Chamberlain's  remarks,  subsequently  sul 
by  the  witness,  is  as  follows :  Pages  14024  to  14028,  part  13,  vol 
1st  sess.,  64th  Cong.) 

I  want  to  present  for  printing  in  the  record  the  ameadment 
I  spoke  about  the  other  day  with  reference  to  fish ;  and  I  alfio 
to  present  another  amenmnent  covering  the  same  subjects, 
amendment  has  been  suggested  by  our  people. 

I  ask,  as  well,  that  in  connection  with  the  same  a  tele^ymin 
some  letters  I  have  here  with  me  be  printed,  and  that,  I  think. 
conclude  the  matter. 

Insert  a  new  paragraph  after  paragi'apli  718 : 

**  Halibut  and  salmon  from  the  waters  of  the  North  Pucifte  iVwi'i.  'r^ 
frozen,  or  prepared,  for  shipment  at  or  shipi)ed  from  a  forcl;ai  |ion,  5  M 
per  pound." 
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Seattle,  Wash.,  January  5,  1922. 
in.  Weslev  L.  Jones, 
United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jince  1915  Canadian  ports  have  gradually  absorbed  Alaska's  fresh-flsh  busi- 

is,  this  through  their  railways  and  orders  in  council.     It  is  imperative  that  \ 

t>ugh  prohibiting  shipment  from  foreign  port  or  through  tariff  on  fresh  or  | 

zen  tish  prepared  for  shipment  at  foreign  port  this  business  should  be  cen-  I 

n\  in  Alaska.     If  Alaska  is  to  develop  we  must  secure  for  her  her  own 

wrces  and  commerce. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Alaska  Bureau. 


January  3,  1922. 
I.  W.  L.  Jones, 
I'nited  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

EAR  Senator:  Pacific  coast  interests  have  suggested  that  a  duty  placed 
1  fish  prepared  for  shipment  at  foreign  ports  would  give  the  fishing  Indus- 
it  American  ports  the  needed  protection,  and  less  likely  to  draw  opposition 
1  the  measure  we  have  urged,  which  would  entirely  prohibit  shipments  so 
ared.    It  is  therefore  requested  that  we  work  to  secure  the  following  as  a 

of  the  general  tariff  bill: 

ilalibut  and  salmon,  fresh,  frozen,  or  prepared  for  shipment  at  a  foreign 
1 3  cejits  per  pound.  All  other  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  prepared  for  shipment 
foreign  port,  1  cent  per  pound." 

duty  on  only  foreign-caught  fish  will  not  correct  the  conditions  now  exist- 
It  the  Canadian  Pacific  ports.    Such  a  duty  would  simply  encourage  Oana- 

operators  to  use  American  bottoms  out  of  their  ports.  The  flag  would 
ide  free  entry  of  their  product  to  our  markets,  though  the  industry  would 
in  Canadian  as  completely  as  it  is  to-day,  for  the  fishing  fleet  regardless  of 
vouid  be  manned,  provisioned,  and  oi)erated  from  Canadian  ports, 
e  sole  object  of  this  tariff  measure  is  to  make  the  Alaska  fisheries  a  re- 
ae  of  American  ports,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  be  exploited  by  Cana- 
iDterests  and  a  fleet  sailing  from  Canadian  ports,  the  product  of  which  is 
ely  consumed  in  the  United  States.    The  duty  suggested  will  not  affect  the 

of  fish  to  either  producer  or  consumer ;  it  simply  moves  the  market  place 
e  fishing  fleet  from  Canadian  to  American  soil,  making  it  an  American 

which  will  be  highly  beneflcial  to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
n. 

rish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
ommercial  Club  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  July  11,  1921. 

Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Strong^ 


^p  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

eas  the  fresh-flsh  industry  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  one  of  the  great 

I  important  resources  of  the  said  Territory ;  and 

eas  the  said  industry  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  developing  and 

(ding  up  the  said  Territory  of  Alaska ;  and 

eaK,  if  proper  protection  is  given  this  industry  to  prevent  the  fresh  flsh 

ght  in  the  waters  of  and  adjacent  to  said  Territory  of  Alaska  from  being 

ked  and  prepared  in  foreign  countries  for  shipment  to  the  markets  of  the 

te<l  States,  a  permanent  Ashing  population  will  settle  in  Alaska,  improve 

lU  homesteads,  and  aid  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Terri- 

:  Therefore  be  it 

oiied  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  That  the  Congress 
i  L'uited  States  be.  and  hereby  is,  resi^ectfully  memorialized  and  urjjed 
cv  in  any  taiiff  law  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  a  prov.sion 
kif  as  follows: 

I  fresh  or  frozen  halibut  or  salmon,  or  the  products  thereof,  arriving  at 
iifrican  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  been 
i  or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territory,  shall  be 
t  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound ;  and  other  deep-sea  fish,  or  products 
»f,  arriving  at  an  American  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country, 

have  been   packed  or  prepnreil  for  shipment  in  other  than  American 
<»ry,  Shalt  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound." 
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Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to  the  President  of  tb« 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Reprwecu 
tives,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  SWf* 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  ib< 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska. 

J.  C.  Barber,  Pre*ide%i 
Adopted  July  11, 1921. 
Attested : 

A.  G.  Shoup,  Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM    SUPPORTING   TARIFF   ON    FRESH   AND   FROZEN    FISH. 

The  offshore  fisheries  of  Alaska — that  is,  fish  taken  from  the  Pacific  «>*ii 
or  its  tributary  waters — is  a  national  resource  which  should  be  the  me*n»^ 
supporting  large,  permanent,  and  prosperous  communities  in  Alaska. 

However,  to  make  this  a  reality,  constructive  and  protective  Iegi8lati<w 
imperative.    Something  must  be  done  which  will  create  in  Alaska  a  marked 
these  products,  a  market  which  will  bring  the  producer  and  the  represenlat 
of  eastern  distributors  in  the  United  States  together  at  ports  In  Alaska. 

To-day  the  economical  market  for  the  Alaska  fisheries  is  in  a  forei^ 
at  the  terminus  of  a  Canadian  railway,  and  here  these  fisheries,  together 
the  buyers  for  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  are  building  a  big  ind 
The  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  American  markets  are  jointly  supp*! 
a  larger  population  and  a  greater  volume  of  business  at  Prince  Rupert 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  than  they  are  doing  for  all  of  the  coast  of  A 

Legislation  alone  will  move  this  market  and  its  benefits  from  GanadLat 
American  ports  in  Alaska.    Transportation  problems  In  Alaska  will  solve  t 
selves  when  this  volume  of  business  originates  in  Alaska  Instead  of  at  Cant' 
ports,  therefore  Congress  is  petitioned  to  enact  the  following  tariff  measure 

"All  fresh  or  frozen  halibut  or  salmon,  or  the  products  thereof,  arrivisf 
an  American  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  been 
or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territory,  shall  be  subject 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound ;  and  all  other  deep-sea  fish,  or  the  products  t 
arriving  at  an  American  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which 
been  packed  or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territorr. 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

This  tariff  measure  will  bring  to  Alaska  the  wholesale  market,  whidi  l^ 
being  maintained  in  Canada.  It  will  be  instrumental  in  improving  our  i 
portation  facilities  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  of  home  b 
Alaska  will  become  the  permanent  home  of  a  large  population  wliich  i5 
being  supported  in  Canadian  ports  by  our  American  fisheries  and  Amr 
markets. 

To-day  a  vessel  sails  from  Prince  Rupert ;  she  may  be  either  an  Ameri 
a  Canadian,  but  she  will  be  outfitted  with  supplies  bought  in  Canada  wh 
her  business  is  transacted;  she  proceeds  to  the  fishing  banks   adjacfc? 
Alaskan  shores,  fills  up  with  fish  and  returns  to  the  Canadian  port  whrw 
fish  are  sold  for  shipnmnt  to  American  markets  but  im;d  for  in  Canadlai)  a* 
the  proceeds  divided   and  distributed   through   various  channels    In   C 
Canada  has  therebv  sained  a  valuable  asset  at  Alaskans  expense. 

The  ultimate  home  of  a  fishing  i)eople  will  bo  in  or  near  the  jxirt  wb«*^ 
fish  are  unloaded  and  sold,  and  should  ('anada  be  permitted  to  c<»ntituif  a* 
main  distributing  point  of  North   Pacific   fish  to  the  American    iuarks*u 
fishermen  engaged  in  taking  these  fish  will  gradually  settle,  in    Caiw^ 
become  Canadian  citizens,  transferring  their  vessels  to  Canadian  r<e?ris<r4 

Therefore  no  act  of  Congress  can  do  more  to  give  Alaska  a  penuxorf  i 
supporting  population  than  the  above  tariff  measure,  and  It  will  do  a^  vr.f 
adding  any  cost  to  the  consumer  and  without  placing  any  bunlen  tvv*' 
fisherman.    It  merely  moves  a  market  and  makes  Alaskan  ports  th*- 
center  for  North  Pacific  fishing  products  which  are  going  to  the  United  > 

The  fish  will  be  discharged  at  Alaskan  ports  where  they  will  be  paid 
American  money  and  be  subject  to  American  inspection  and  Amerlcnn 
tion.    We  are  asking  only  for  mich   legislation   as  will    insure   a   t'N> 
whereby  payments  made  by  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  prodwr« 
from  the  waters  adjacent  to  or  within  convenient  reach  of  American  • 
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III  l»e  used  for  the  maintenance  of  an  American  fisliing  fleet,  tlie  development 
AiJjericnn  enterprises,  and  tlie  bnilding  of  American  homes  on  American  soil. 
IU'si)ertfully  submitted.  • 

Commercial  Club  of  Ketchikan, 
By  J.  G.  Barber,  President. 


\nien<l  paragrapli  718  to  read  as  follows: 

•All  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  2  cents 
•  pound :  Provided,  That  no  salmon  or  halibut  from  North  Pacific  waters 
ill  be  «dmitte<l  into  the  United  States  through  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
n»»  are  shipped  in  bond  from  an  American  port." 

ATRMENT  OF  H.  C.  STRONG,  BEPBESENTING  THE  COMMEBCIAL 

CLUB,  KETCHIKAN,  ALASKA. 

\U\  Strong.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  Commercial  Chib  of 
triiikan,  Alaska,  and  am  a  member  of  its  executive  board.  I  wish 
file  with  you  a  message  from  the  governor  of  Alaska,  also  a  letter 
Iressed  you  to-day  by  Mr.  Hoover,  our  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
ich  requests  that  you  provide  relief  for  the  situation  which  con- 
rjt<  America's  interest  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
•e  in  Alaska  a  vital  point,  which  has  not  been  made  clear  to  this 
aniittee  from  a  truly  American  standpoint,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
s  (if  the  hour  I  must  be  content  with  a  short  statement  and  the  fil- 
of  two  briefs,  one  prepared  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Ketchi- 
i  and  the  other  by  myself. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  record, 
fr.  Strong.  At  the  Department  of  Commerce  there  are  numerous 
imunications  from  business  houses,  commercial  associations,  and 
ers  from  many  operators  of  American  fishing  vessels  which  fully 
•lain  the  hold  Canada  now  has  on  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
ifir.    . 

lie  supply  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the  waters  off  Alaska's  coast 
'f  the  highest  quality  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
r  are  consumed  by  Americans,  the  greater  portion  going  to  points 
;  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet  this  wonderful  resource  and 
tet  is  centered  at  the  Canadian  port  of  Prince  Kupert,  Canada, 
ch  is  within  40  miles  of  Alaska. 

his  is  due  to  a  combination  of  geographical  and  commercial  con- 
)ns.  together  with  the  intense  interest  and  support  of  the  Can- 
tn  Government  in  the  development  of  this  industry  at  her  ports, 
.  as  compared  with  the  utter  lack  on  the  part  of  our  Government 

0  the  present  time  to  pass  a  simple  protective  measure  which  in 
t  would  transfer  the  market  place,  the  buyers,  the  shippers,  and 
headquarters  of  the  fleet  fishing  for  the  American!  consumers 

1  Canada  across  the  international  border  line  into  Alaska,  mak- 
this  important  resource  and  industry  a  support  to  Alaska  in- 
i  of  Canada. 

t  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  which  is  but  90  miles  from  Prince  Eupert, 
hH  through  inside  waters  navigable  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
liles  closer  to  the  fishing  banks,  you  find  better  harbor  conditions 
at  the  Canadian  port.  We  have  many  miles  of  perfectly  pro- 
tl  deep-water  frontage,  which  is  true  of  many  harbors  in  south- 
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em  Alaska,  and  at  Ketchikan  we  now  have  constructed  whan* 
and  warehouse  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  entire  fish  busma 
now  handled  at  Prince  Rupert.  Everj  facility  can  and  will  be  pr 
vided  at  Alaska  ports  to  handle  the  industry,  but  the  business  r. 
not  be  there  to  handle  until  our  Government  passes  an  act  placiiu: 
duty  on  all  fish  entering  the  United  States  which  have  been  i« 
boxed,  frozen,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  shipment  at  other  tlj 
American  ports.  Shipments  reaching  the  United  States  throta 
Canada  should  be  obliged  to  be  in  bond  from  an  American  prt  i 
they  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Fishing  interests  at  Prince  Bupert  and  Vancouver  and  tlvy* »! 
have  represented  them  in  Washington  do  not  object  to  our  Go^f 
ment  placing  a  duty  on  foreign  fish,  but  they  strongly  object  t,'ii 
wording  of  a  tariff  measure  that  will  give  Alaska  and  Ameri'i 
interests  the  protection  needed  in  this  industry.  This  is  the  \yo^ 
you  should  clearly  understand.  The  Canadian  institutions  are  \ii 
dling  American  fish  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  woid 
of  a  usual  tariff  amendment.  During  the  year  of  1920  vessel* 
American  registry  to  the  number  of  258  were  engaged  in  fishing'  op 
ations  out  of  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  and  24  from  the  |K»rt 
Vancouver.  This  number  and  the  volume  of  business  has  incrrti 
during  the  year  1921  though  we  have  not  the  exact  figures.  TH 
vessels  of  American  registry  landed  in  excess  of  65  per  cent  nf 
the  deep-sea  fish  discharged  at  Canadian  ports.  The  catch  of  tV 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  American  registry  of  tlie  hull,  mi 
them  American  fish,  but  they  are  operated  from  the  Canadian  i*^ 
which  derive  the  entire  benefit  of  their  production.  The  valu' 
their  catch  is  there  disbursed,  entering  (Janadian  channels  of  n" 
and  the  vessels  are  of  the  same  value  to  Canadian  ports  as  thu-* 
Canadian  registry.  The  Canadian  packers  and  shippers  send  er 
pound  of  it  through  to  the  United  States,  and  American  vonsnv. 
through  their  fish  dealers  are  actually  paying  Canada  for  a  pn*^ 
taken  from  the  Alaska  fishing  banks,  the  industry  being  of  no  ^s^ 
ance  to  American  ports. 

Canadian  ports  are  now  using  less  than  35  per  cent  Canadian  b 
in  their  fisheries,  and  a  duty  on  foreign  fish  would  merely  cause  ti 
to  employ  an  increased  number  of  American  hulls,  but  Canada  ^< 
still  hold  the  industry,  the  fishing  population,  and  all  the  prusp^ 
that  goes  with  it.    The  United  States  would  still  be  paying  Can^ 
ports  for  the  fish  taken  from  Alaskan  waters,  yet  on  account  "f 
fish  being  taken  or  caught  by  vessels  of  American  registry*  tU* 
classed  as  American  fish,  ana  the  Canadian  firms  are  shippii^ii  ^' 
in  bond  through  Canada,  entering  them  in  the  United  Statn 
American  fish  free  of  diity,  though  Canada  has  received  the  vaK 
the  carj^o  and  the  benefits  of  the  industry. 

Considering  the  vast  fisheries  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  A!»! 
which  are  not  equaled  by  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  tog«f 
with  the  thousands  of  miles  of  Alaska's  coast  line  which  I  I*''' 
will  never  be  settled  and  develoned  by  other  than  a  fishing  p^7= 
tion,  I  sincerely  believe  you  should  adopt  the  amendment : 
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Provided,  That  no  fresh  or  frozen  fish  taken  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or 
MUary  waters  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  or  through  any 
pign  country  except  when  the  same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port. 

Fhis  is  the  only  sure  way  ofgiving  Alaska  and  American  ports  the 
1  benefit  of  her  fisheries.  Canadian  laws  prohibit  fish  discharged 
American  vessels  at  her  ports  from  going  into  consumption  in 
nada,  not  even  upon  the  payment  of  auty,  and  American  fishing 
^h  in  the  Pacific  have  no  market  for  their  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
ept  that  afforded  by  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  So  why 
•uld  we  permit  Canada  to  continue  to  profit  by  this  industry  to 
great  detriment  of  Alaska  and  American  ports? 
lie  general  public  has  the  impression  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
ef  through  a  tariff  bill  is  by  placing  a  duty  on  the  article  desired 
)rotect ;  thus  most  of  the  requests  have  been  that  you  place  a  duty 
n  fish  that  have  been  prepared  for  shipment  at  a  foreign  port. 
libut  and  salmon  are  high-priced  fish,  the  former  often  reaching 
rice  in  excess  of  20  cents  per  pound  paid  to  the  fishermen  at  the 
t  of  discharge  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that 
lada  controls  the  logical  route  of  travel  between  our  northern 
^ries  and  our  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  duty  of  even  3 
:s  per  pound  would  still  leave  Canadian  establishments  at  Prince 
^rt  in  position  to  greatly  embarrass  shippers  from  Alaska  who 
ht  be  using  the  Canadian  route  to  eastern  markets ;  hence  to  be 
^lately  effective  we  should  place  an  embargo  as  provided  in  the 
re-suggested  amendment. 

would  suggest  that  the  amendment  you  adopt  to  cover  this  situ- 
n  be  so  worded  as  to  take  effect  on  and  after  60  days  after  the 
»ge  of  the  act.  This  would  allow  ample  time  to  fully  establish 
needed  transportation  connecting  Alaska  with  rail  terminals  and 
Bdjustment  of  business  connections  on  the  part  of  those  now  buy- 
fish  for  American  markets  at  Prince  Kupert  from  the  Canadian 
to  American  ports.  American  interests  have  anticipated  the  need 
dditional  facilities  in  Alaska  to  handle  the  business  they  believe 
Icfjislation  is  to  bring  to  their  Territory,  and  many  thousands  of 
irs,  running  into  the  six  figures,  are  now  being  expended  by 
U'icans  to  handle  this  business,  which  can  and  will  move  direct 
1  Alaska  upon  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  to  greater  advan- 
to  America,  her  fishermen,  and  consumers  alike,  for  one  vessel 
day  can  transport  all  the  fish  brought  in  by  the  entire  fleet  at 
cost  to  all  and  with  greater  dispatch  than  is  now  required  by  the 
re  fleet  proceeding  to  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  is  90  miles 
her  from  the  principal  fishing  banks  than  is  the  principal  fishing 
in  Alaska,  which  is  Ketchikan. 
rhe  briefs  and  other  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Jr'NKAU,  Alaska,  Norcvihcr  10,  1920. 
^  Stbong. 
Mel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D,  C: 

inh  lelepraphed  Senator  Siuoot  requesting  tliat  he  direct  fish  tariff  matter 
y«»o.    Suggest  you  make  an  appointment  with  him  for  Saturday.     I  am 
r  to  be  of  any  possible  service. 

Bone,  Governor. 
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Department  of  CoMiiEitcE, 
Office  of  the  Secketaby. 
Washington,  January  9,  i.''~ 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SiBs:  Some  legislation  is  being  urged  with  a  view  to  protecting  Aiiit-r:. 
fishery  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  manner  that  will  make  tliis  imlu*^: 
resource  of  American  ports.    A  large  volume  of  this  business  is  being  huu-l' 
through  foreign  ports,  and  I  feel  that  legishition.  probably  thrmi^Ii  a  i  '^• 
duty,  should  be  enacted  which  will  tend  to  transfer  this  business,  sui»|*«'*' 
entirely  by  Americans,  to  American  ports. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Hebbkst  H4«a«. 


BEIEF  OF  H.  0.  STHOKG,  BEPBESEKTINO  THE  OOMMEBCIAL  CLTTB,  XETCHtU 

ALASKA. 


IS^i"* 


It  is  respectfully  requested  that  H.  R.  7456  be  so  amended  as  to  « 
establishing  at  American  ports  the  American  fishing  industry  and  lishio?  ?»' 
which  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  now  centered  at  Camidian  ports.  To  acc^Mif 
this  two  measures  have  been  suggested,  either  of  which  I  believe  would  It*"  'j^ 
ful.    They  are  as  follows: 

"All  fresh  or  frozen  halibut  or  salmon,  or  the  products  thereof,  arrixiu: 
an  American  port,  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  bet»n  j«a' « 
or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territory  shall  be  subj^t 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound ;  and  all  other  deei>-sea  fiah,  or  products  xlert 
arriving  at  an  American  port,  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  '»' 
been  packed  or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  terriu>rj-  ^^ 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  " ;  or,  "  Provided,  That  no  fro- 
frozen  fish  taken  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  tributary  waters  sImU 
admitted  into  the  United  States  from  or  through  any  foreign  country  ei 
when  the  same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port/* 

The  object  is  to  gain  and  keep  the  control  of  our  Pacific  fishery  resoun*^ 
American  ports,  making  them  an  asset  of  our  own  country.  It  is  a  subject  •■ 
important  to  America  and  vital  to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  Alt* 

The  Alaska  fishing  banks  are  not  exceeded  In  extent  or  resourceful r*^^ 
any  In  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  market  for  hi?h  - 
fishery  products ;  but  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  Canada  and  the  ih*-* 
shown  by  her  Government  in  fostering  the  fishing  industry,  we  now  j?»^ 
Alaska  fisheries  centered  at  the  Canadian  port  of  Prince  Rupert. 

The  distributors  of  fish  in  the  United  States  remit  to  Canada  to  pay  f  " 
fish  taken  on  the  Alaska  banks.  American  markets  and  the  Aluska  tx-^ 
banks  are  pouring  wealth  into  the  Canadian  port,  where'  the  industry  is  i>f  ^\ 
stay  of  a  growing,  prosperous  community. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  S^Miatr-*  J< 
of  Washington  and  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  and  their  remark^a  ii.*i 
found  in  the  Record  of  the  Sixty -fourth  Congress,  pages  15024  to  ir<c27. 
sive,  and  16598  to  16604,  inclusive.  These  pages  coptain  statistics  an^)  -» 
from  our  Federal  departments,  and  go  into  details  explaining  how  Omzi.: 
been  able  to  gain  control  of  this  Industry. 

Since  that  time  Canada  has  made  an  efTort  to  negotiate  a  treaty  wiO- 
country  which  would  bar  us  from  enacting  any  legislation  affecting  tl>*» 
eries.    Prom  a  map  of  the  west  coast  of  this  continent,  I  think  I  sball  U' 
to  show  you  how  securely  Canada  will  control  our  supply  of  fresfh  fiv? 
the  North  Pacific  banks  until  such  time  as  we  pass  effective  legislation. 
from  a  commercial  and  geographical  standpoint,  Canada  lies  between  fiK>  -  •' 
of  supply  ofl*  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  markets  of  our  eastern  States 

Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  at  the  Pacific  tCt'nilnus  of  the  iSmntl  'i  - 
Pacific  Railway  which  Is  close  to  the  border  of  Alaska,  is  provide«1  w»Hi  .• 
rail  connection  with  all  eastern  American  cities.     Here  every  provis**- 
been  made  to  foster  the  industry;  the  Canadian  Government  has  throur* 
sidy  and  the  use  of  "  orders  in  council "  put  the  Canadian  port  in  iib««>?i  *• 
trol  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Canada  fully  realizes  that  regardless  of  national  registry  of  \*es£scU  en.j 
that  the  port  at  which  the  fishing  vessels  discharge  tlu»lr  catch,  wlwre  xt* 
are  weighed  and  paid  for,  iced,  and  boxed  for  shipment   to  the  c^msKu; 
where  the  fishermen  and  crew  are  paid  off,  and  the  vessel  la  reproTi£losu<«i 
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next  trip  has  gained  the  value  of  the  cargo  so  discharged.  The  vessel, 
fw.  ttnd  inOustry  has  become  an  asset  of  their  port.  Their  object  is  to  hold 
)  I'acific  fishing  fleet  at  their  ports,  to  make  it  an  asset  of  Canada,  though 
'  product  is  taken  from  the  Alaska  banks  and  American  consumers  are  pay- 
:  Canada  for  the  same. 
riie  passing  or  enactment  of  one  of  the  suggested  amendments  would  correct 

(•ondition ;  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer  nor 
t  i«id  to  the  fishermen;  it  would  merely  transfer  the  buyer,  the  market 
cc  at  which  the  fishing  fleet  would  center,  to  American  soil,  which  is  closer 
Iw  supply  of  fish.  It  would  result  in  an  economic  advantage.  The  industry 
I«i«rted  solely  by  American  consumers  would  be  established  on  the  American 
» of  the  international  boundary ;  the  fishing  fleet  would  be  an  asset  of  Alaska 
lead  of  Canada,  as  it  is  to-day.  It  would  do  more  to  repopulate  the  coast 
Maska  and  give  it  the  needed  prosperity  than  any  act  Congress  could  pass. 
his  is  no  discrimination  against  any  foreign  country ;  it  is  merely  protect- 
our  own  through  making  it  necessary  that  vessels,  regardless  of  nationality, 
lag  fish  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  tributary  waters,  when  the  are 
^  consumed  by  Americans,  must  be  discharged  at  an  American  port 
atiada  has  always  fostered  her  fisheries  and  protected  them  in  every  known 
\  and  now  she  is,  through  "  orders  in  council "  and  other  means,  reaching  for 

con r rolling  the  American  fisheries  of  the  Pacific.  Under  existing  condi- 
s,  it  would  be  absolute  business  suicide  for  an  American  institution  doing 
iness  solely  at  American  ports  to  attempt  to  handle  fresh  fish  betweeu 
fta  and  eastern  American  markets  in  competition  with  the  industry  estab- 
pd  at  Prince  Rupert.  We  would  simply  be  playing  into  their  hand,  for 
•  lie  between  our  supply  and  market. 


fie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

K'jis  the  fresh-fish  industry  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  one  of  the  great 

»1  important  resources  of  the  said  Territory ;  and 

Ttnis  the  said  industry  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  developing  and 

ildlnj;  up  the  said  Territory  of  Alaska;  and 

mis  if  proper  protection  is  given  this  industry  to  prevent  the  fresh  fish 

usht  in  the  waters  of  and  adjacent  to  said  Territory  of  Alaska  from  being 

«'kc(l  and  prepared  in  foreign  countries  for  shipment  to  the  markets  of 

f  I'nited  States,  a  permanent  fishing  population  will  settle  in  Alaska,  im- 

f»vo  snuill  homesteads,  and  aid  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 

TTltory:  Therefore,  be  it 

mtlved  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  That  the  Congress 
It*  [*nited  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  respectfully  memorialized  and  urged 
a<*e  in  any  tariff  law,  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  a  provision 
ink'  ns  follows: 

11  fresh  or  frozen  halibut  or  salmon  or  the  products  thereof  arriving  at 
Dipfican  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  been  packed 
V|iare<l  for  shipment  in  other  country,  which  have  been  packed  or  prepared 
shipment  In  other  than  American  territory,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
ws  per  pound;  and  other  deep-sea  fish  or  products  thereof  arriving  at. 
Qiericnn  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  been  packed 
*p(ire<l  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territory,  shall  be  subject 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound."    Be  it  further 

notnrf,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
le,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
uf  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
ttatives,  the  cbairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
U?.  and  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska, 
opted  July  11,  1921. 

J.  C.  Babbeb,  President, 
test: 

A.  G.  Shoup,  Secretary, 
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Mgmorandum  of  the  Commebcial  Club  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Su?Poxn2 

THE  TABIFF  on  FBESH  AND  FbOZEN  FISH. 

The  offshore  fisheries  of  Alaska — that  is,  fish  taken  from  the  Pacific  ( 
or  its  tributary  waters — is  a  national  resource,  which  should  be  the  mtus* 
supporting  large,  permanent,  and  prosperous  communities  in  Alaska. 

However,  to  make  this  a  reality,  constructive  and  protective  legisULtiui 
imperative.     Something  must  be  done  which  will  create  in  Alaska  a  m 
for  these  products,  a  market  which  will  bring  the  producer  and  the  repi 
tives  of  eastern  distributors  in  the  United  States  together  at  porta  in  Alaska 

To-day  the  economical  market  for  the  Alaska  fisheries  is  in  a  fordpi(i 
at  the  terminus  of  a  Canadian  railway,  and  here  these  fisheries,  together  w 
the  buyers  for  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,. are  building  a  big  indoff 
The  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  American  markets  are  jointly  supiiuQ 
a  larger  populatlcm  and  a  greater  volume  of  business  at  Prince  Ropett  ^ 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  than  they  are  doing  for  all  of  the  ct^^ 
Alaska. 

Legislation  alone  will  move  this  market  and  its  benefits  from  Cana<UAb 
American  ports  in  Alaska.  Transportation  problems  in  Alaska  will  ^ 
themselves  when  this  volume  of  business  originates  in  Alaska  instead  (4 
Canadian  ports.  Therefore  Congress  is  petitioned  to  enact  the  following  u 
measure : 

'*A11  fresh  or  frozen  halibut  or  salmon,  or  the  products  thereof,  arriv>t< 
an  American  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  which  have  been  \w 
or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territory,  shall  be  sab>< 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound ;  and  all  other  deep-sea  fish,  or  the  products  ihf 
arriving  at  an  American  port  from  or  through  any  foreign  country,  whidi  1 
been  packed  or  prepared  for  shipment  in  other  than  American  territor).  t 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

This  tariff  measure  will  bring  to  Alaska  the  wholesale  market,  which  \^ 
being  maintained  in  Canada.  It  will  be  instrumental  in  improving  oar  b 
portation  facilities  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  of  home  budi 
Alaska  will  become  the  permanent  home  of  a  large  population  which  i« 
being  supported  in  Canadian  ports  by  our  American  fisheries  and  \un-i 
markets. 

To-day  a  vessel  sails  from  Prince  Rupert;  she  may  be  either  an  An** 
or  a  Canadian,  but  she  will  be  outfitted  with  supplies  bought  in  Ck^ 
where  all  her  business  is  transacted.  She  proceeds  to  the  fishing  bAnk« 
cent  to  Alaskan  shores,  fills  up  with  fish,  and  returns  to  the  Canadim 
where  the  fish  are  sold  for  shipment  to  American  markets,  but  paid  f< 
Canadian  money,  the  proceeds  divided  and  distributed  throu^  various  chi! 
in  Canada.    Canada  has  thereby  gained  a  valuable  asset  at  Alaskans  exv^ 

The  ultimate  home  of  a  fishing  people  will  be  in  or  near  the  port  whit 
fish  are  unloaded  and  sold,  and  should  Canada  be  penuitted  to  continn<>  i 
main  distributing  point  of  north  Pacific  fish  to  the  American  market,  tt 
ermen  engaged  in  taking  these  fish  will  gradually  settle  in  Canada  and  n 
Canadian  citizens,  transferring  their  vessels  to  Canadian  registry. 

Therefore  no  act  of  Congress  can  do  more  to  give  Alaska  a  pertnan*-^* 
supporting  population  than  the  above  tariff  measure,  and  it  will  tlo  («o  «( 
adding  any  cost  to  the  consumer  and  without  placing  any  burfien  uiK»n  :n 
erman.  It  merely  moves  a  market  and  makes  Alaskan  ports  the  trsii»»  ■■ 
for  north  Pacific  fishing  products  which  are  going  to  the  Unitji«d  Sto(«^ 

The  fish  will  be  discharged  at  Alaskan  ports,  where  they  will  be  im-' 
American  money  and  be  subject  to  American  inspection  and  Americjir  '« 
tion.  We  are  asking  only  for  such  legislatlofi  as  will  insure  a  coii4liti><n 
by  payments  made  by  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  |>roi1ii«*t< 
from  the  waters  adjacent  to  or  within  convenient  reach  of  Amerlm^  ^ 
will  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  an  American  fishing  fleet,  tlie  dervi* 
of  American  enterprises,  and  the  building  of  American  homes  on  Amen'-ii^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Comuebcial  Ci.ub  of  Kxn'KV 
By  J.  C'  Babbsb,  PrcMident. 
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CURED  AlfD  PBESEBVED  FISH. 

[Paragraphs  719,  721  and  1645.] 

lEF   OF   J.    L.    FAWSITT,    IRISH    TRADE    COlOCISSIONEIt    TO 

AMERICA. 

appear  before  your  committee  representing  the  interests  of  the  Irish  salt-fish 

m  and  exporters. 

iking  the  returns  for  the  six  years  1914-1919,  approximately  29,000,000  pounds 

«8h  mackerel  and  27,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  herring  were  landed  annually  on 

Ihsb  coast. 

^  average  exports  over  the  same  period  of  cured  (salt)  mackerel  amount  to 

d.OOO  pounds  and  of  cured  (salt)  herring  amount  to  7,000,000  pounds  annually. 

eland ^8  department  of  customs  was  abolished  by  the  English  Government  a  hun- 

l  vearB  back,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  published  returns  of  Ireland's  external 

e  do  not  show  with  what  foreign  countries  Ireland  carries  on  trade  relations, 

if  there  available  information  as  to  the  character  or  (juaHties  of  her  exports  to  or 

|rt8  from  foreign  lands.    We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  example,  from  the 

iai  records  of  our  foreign  trade,  to  what  countries  and  in  what  quantities  we  ship 

iiredfish. 

le  United  States*  annual  trade  records  show,  however,  that  in  the  6-year  period 

ed  above  some  1,500,000  pounds  of  cured  mackerel  and  some  2,100,000  pounds 

nd  herring  reached  this  countrv  annually  from  Ireland.    Those  connected  with 

iah  trade  in  Ireland  know  that  tnese  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  quantities 

mi  fish  that  enter  the  American  markets  every  year  from  Ireland.    We  believe, 

id.  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  cured-fish  exports  come  to  this  country  indirectly 

igb  Engiiah  ports  and  from  Englieb  brokers. 

addition  to  the  domestic  supply  of  cured  fish,  the  United  States  trade  returns 

that  on  an  avera^  some  18,000,000  pounds  of  cured  mackerel  and  some  58,000,000 

da  of  cured  hemng  are  imported  for  consumption  in  America  every  year  from 

pi  countries. 

the  year  1919  the  largest  supplies  of  salt  mackerel  came  to  this  coimtrv  from 

in  the  order  named):  England,  Canada,  Ireland,  Norway,  Netherlands,  and 

and. 

the  same  year  the  largest  supplies  of  salt  herring  came  to  this  country  from  (and 
»  order  named):  Canada,  Laorador,  and  Newfoundland,  Scotland,  Netherlands, 
nd.  and  England.  Only  in  the  year  1918  did  Canada  and  Labrador  and  New- 
iland  begin  shipping  supplies  of  cured  herring  to  the  United  States.  Both  in 
icd  1919  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total  American  imports  of  cured 
ig  vere  supplied  by  Canada  and  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
land,  as  your  returns  show,  is  the  third  principal  supply  country  of  imported 
wl  onyour  markets:  she  is  the  fifth  principal  supply  coimtry  of  imported  herring. 
17,  before  Canada  and  Labrador  entered  the  market,  Ireland  held  the  third 
on  amone  foreign  countries  supplying  herring  to  your  jpeople. 
I  generally  unaerstood  that  the  salt-fish  supplies  on  the  American  markets  are 
y  CDnsumed  by  the  working  classes  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  by  agriculturists 
erinr  districts,  where  this  is  the  only  form  of  sea  food  suited  to  the  peculiar  con- 
is  of  living  in  such  districts.  To  place  a  tax  on  imported  salt  fish  would  result 
readng  the  price  of  this  important  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  to  these  classes 
ir  citizens. 

loea  not  appear  that  any  resultant  gain  would  accrue  to  your  national  fisheries 
he  imposition  of  such  tax. 

ihe  first  instance,  American  supplies  of  native  cured  mackerel  and  herring  are 
tnlly  inadequate  to  meet  the  large  domestic  demand  for  this  foodstuff.  Your 
^  anpear  to  cater  mainly  for  the  fresh-fish  market,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
iMe  r>ranch  of  the  trade. 

ing  the  war,  when  imports  of  cured  mackerel  and  herring  fell  o£f,  the  native 
Ty  did  not  respond  to  tne  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the  inadequate  supplies 
g  from  Euiv>i>e  at  the  time  to  this  country.  The  high  prices  then  offering  for 
^le  of  foodstuff  did  not  tempt  your  fisheries  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  demand, 
^ently,  the  tresh  market  absorbed  the  main  bulk  of  their  produce  and  gave  them 
and  (quicker  returns  on  their  investments.  The  demand  continued  unsupplied 
!ir  native  produoers,  and  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  supplies  came  forward  to 
ewant. 
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Again,  in  previous  administrations  ^hen  a  tariff  was  imposed  on  for«ign-ciiT<^  "^ 
entering  yonr  markets,  such  tariffs  neither  kept  out  the  ford£;n  supplies  to  » 
appreciable  extent,  nor  did  your  native  fish-curmg  indiistr>  avail  of  the  oppon^u'* 
provided  by  such  handicap  on  foreign  imports  to  secure  the  home  market  it  a 
mackerel  and  herring  for  the  home-produced  article.  The  tax  merely  inare«»^  tr 
cost  of  the  cured  fish,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  tne  working  classes  m  thif  c^\r :: 
who,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  in  the  main  the  chief  consumers  of  this  food*U 
It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  increased  price  demanded,  under  the  tax.  !•< 
fish  enabled  the  fresh-fish  vendors  to  secure  increased  prices  for  their  daily  ri|«: 
of  fresh  fish.  Most  taxes,  where  imposed  to  help  a  home  industry,  usruaily  wiri 
after  this  fashion. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  fish  industry  in  this  coimtry,  it  appearo  to  me  tlut  »- 
industry  (when  compared  with  the  positi'on  of  the  imported  salt-fieh  trade)  &<>«  *: 
will  always  occupy  a  favored  position  here  by  reason  of  certain  facts,  Imowlt^l:.^ 
which  is  common  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  fish  business,  namely: 

(a)  The  American  markets  can  consume  all  the  supplies  of  fresh  fish  made  ava;'.^ 
for  consimiption  by  American  fish-producing  compames. 

(6)  The  American  market  is  not  only  at  the  door  of  the  American  fish  industry  . 
the  market  is  at  all  times  responsive  to  the  American  product  as  such. 

(c)  The  long  oversea  haul  with  incidental  heavy  freights,  insurance,  procnrf 
delays  resulting  in  deterioration  of  qualit^r  of  fish,  financial  loss  to  shippier,  etc. 
stitute  a  big  handicap  and  a  financial  tariff  against  the  imported  commoditT 
favor  of  the  home  proa  act. 

(d)  The  obsolete  amd  almost  hopeless  financing  of  foreign  fish  supplies  entcnrc ' 
United  States  markets  make  the  trade  practically  an  improfitable  one  for  f*n 
producers. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  American  pvoduct:^ 
salt  mackerel  and  herring  to  captiu'e  and  retain  for  themselves  the  nadve  m.^ 
in  this  commodity.  They  could  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  ajid  wi*:^ 
asking  the  United  States  Government  to  put  a  tax  on  competing  imported  fish  ■ 
vided  they  were  in  a  position  to  supply  the  American  market  steadily  with  the  q\iai 
ties  demanded.  This  it  appears  tney  are  not  in  a  position  to  do,  anci  no  tax  th«f  t 
Government  can  impose  on  the  foreign  product  will  enable  the  American  fiah  irniu 
to  get  a  hold  of  this  trade  in  salted  mackerel  and  herring. 

POSITION  OF  THE  IRISH  INDUSTRY. 

The  fishing  industry  in  Ireland  is  a  declining  one.    This  is  borne  out  by  tht 
that  there  are  fewer  persons  and  boats  now  employed  in  the  iadustry»  and  thr. 
annual  catch  is  ver}^^  much  smaller  than  the  catch  a  decade  and  more  back. 

The  industry  is  inadequately  financed  and  in  an  unoKanised  Gondidoii. 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  industry  by  the  Engliidi  autboritieA 
not  even  protected  from  the  marauding  steam  trawlers  of  neighboring  cou£ 
The  facilities  for  marketing  the  catch  are  indifferent  and  constitute  a  eevere  ha&l 
to  the  trade. 

The  fishing  is  mainly  inshore  drift-net  and  hand-line  fishing.    There  are  v€rv 
trawlers  of  Irish  ownership  employed  in  the  trade.    The  catcii  in  the  main  ck.x^ 
of  inackerel  and  herring. 

Fishing  is  the  main  source  of  income  for  the  20,000  persons  (with  dependent?  ^ 
b^rin^  in  all  about  80,000  souls)  employed  in  the  callmg. 

Owing  in  the  main  to  the  absence  of  facilities  for  marketintg  the  fraah  c»tri- 
curing  of  the  fish  is  lai^gely  followed. 

The  United  States  is  and  has,  for  a  long  number  of  yean,  been  the  chki  >  n 
market  for  the  cured  supplies  of  Irish  fish. 

Whenever  the  market  for  salt  mackerel  and  herring  is  dei>ree8ed  in  Axnerh.-* 
fisherfolk  and  their  families  in  Ireland  are  seriously  alfected  in  their  Uttle  in<.^  *: 
An  unresponsive  market  for  Irish  cured  fish  in  uiia  country  reacts  detruac-c 
upon  the  industry  in  Ireland. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  in  this  country  depresses  the  markel  for  cured  ti.«s. '. 
This  means  not  only  a  drop  in  prices  to  the  shipper,  but  it  also  means  th*t  • 
unsold  and  unsalable  supplies  remain  on  hand  at  tne  end  of  the  season. 

To  place  a  tax  on  importe»d  cured  fish  entering  America  would  mean  in 
cost  of  living  to  the  poor  in  this  countrv,  and  tnis  would  tend  in  turn  to 
market  here  for  Irish  salt  mackerel  and  herring. 

Just  now,  when  steps  are  being  taken  in  Ireland  to  organize  and  finance  the  u»  * 
adeouately  by  the  Irish  government,  a  depression  of  the  market  here  for  Inah  a:  -^ 
would  retard  such  belated  development  as  is  contemplated  there.    We  sie  ocvv^^ 
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le  fisheries  diBtiicts  along  cooperative  lines;  we  are  helping  them  financially,  so  as 
proWde  lazger  and  more  suitable  motor-driven  boats,  better  gear,  and  all-round 
»tter  facilities  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry.  We  have  great  hopes  of, 
time,  placing  the  industry  on  a  paying  basis,  producing  a  better  graded  and  superior 
lality  article,  and  of  enabling  the  fisherfolk  to  derive  a  decent  income  from  the 
ciuatry,  and  so  making  it  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Here  in 
lur  country  we  are  planning  on  marketing  our  cured  fish  on  better  conditions,  finan- 
U  and  otherwise,  and  this  is  a  point  that  the  importers  here  will  appreciate.  I 
peat,  to  impose  a  tax  on  these  imports  now  would  prove  anything  but  helpful  to  us 
Ireland  who  are  planning  to  build  up  an  industry  on  sound  lines,  and  who  hope  as  a 
Dsequence  to  produce  and  place  on  your  marketis  a  foodstuff  unexcelled  in  quality 
d  marketed  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

rhere  is  one  more  consideration  I  wish  to  place  before  your  committee,  arising  out 
thia  question,  before  I  conclude.  My  mission  to  this  country  is  to  promote  closer 
<le  relations  between  Ireland  and  America.  Our  external  trade  is  valued  at 
700.000,000  in  value  yearly.  That  trade  has  been  in  the  past  practically  the  sole 
mopoly  of  England.  Ireland  ia  de-irous  of  buying  American  goods  where  ehe  can; 
» is  al^o  desirous  to  sell  to  America  smh  products  as  she  has  and  that  America  may 
pii  The  <Iire:  t  trade  of  America  and  Ireland  is  less  than  $100,000,000  in  value 
D^ially.  With  good  will  and  cooperation  there  should  he  little  difficulty  in  in(  reas- 
:  that  trade  tenfold.  It  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  United 
ite^and  Ireland. 

^ii^rlish  shipping  has  had  the  carr\'ing  almost  exclusively  of  Ireland's  enoimous 
pii?n  trade.  Ireland  is  most  anxious  to  see  Ameri(an  pliipping  in  Irieh  wateis. 
» are  prepared  to  support  American  phippintr  to  th e  1  est  of  our  ability .  The  I' nited 
it^  Shipping  Board  a  year  back  placed  some  United  States  tonnage  on  the  direct 
icrica-Ireland  trade.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  venture  has  parsed  the  experi- 
ntal  stage  and  is  now  on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis.  Full  cargoes  regularly  go 
ward  from  New  York  to  Irish  ports.  So  far  none  of  the  United  States  ships  have 
limed  in  ballast.  Each  ship  brings  back  cargo  for  the  American  markets.  Part 
Ih^  return  cargo  consists  of  tne  cured  fish  that  we  aie  now  dealing  with.  Formerly 
9  fish  was  imported  here  via  liverpool  and  on  English  ships.  We  are  anxious  to 
this  trade  increase  and  are  planning  bringing  cargoes  direct  also  to  Boston.  We 
it^  yoiu'  cooperation  in  this  work.  By  allowing  tMs  fish  to  continue  to  come  into 
lerica  free  oi  import  duty  you  will  help  us  to  provide  cargo  in  increasing  quanti- 
I  far  the  American  shipping  now  on  the  Irish  route.  Also,  by  not  depressing  our 
torts  to  your  coimtry  by  twttion,  you  will  enable  us  to  buy  our  requirements  in 
^r  lines  horn  your  producers,  and  in  lar^r  measure  than  heretofore,  and  so  to- 
bT  we  may  cement  the  commercial  relations  that  now  happily  have  been  begun 
in  promising  circumstances  by  our  respective  peoples. 

ATEKSNT  OF  A8HTON  W.  THOMAS,  BEPBESBXTING  THE  PACIFIC 

CT7BED  FISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Ur.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  as  a  representative  of 

J  Pacific  Cured  Fish  Association,  operating  principally  in  Alaska; 

night  say  altogether  in  Alaska. 

I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 

1  asked  that  a  dutjr  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon  pickled 

rrins  on  the  net  weight  of  the  fish.     As  the  bill  has  been  reported, 

!Udbeen  changed  so  that  it  reads  one  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 

^n  the  gross  weight  of  the  fisn'in  the  container.     However,  that 

es  not  change  the  amount. 

senator  McUumbeb.  Would  that  be  a  greater  or  a  less  amount 

DO  the  fish  content? 

klr.  Thomas.  That  would  be  the  same  as  was  asked,  so  far  as  the 

rrel  and  contents  that  we  use  in  Alaska  is  concerne*d.     It  might 

t  be  so  with  respect  to  some  barrels.     We  use  heavv  wood  out 

Te,  and  we  find  that  the  barrel  and  the  contents  weigh  about  100 

mds^  so  that  the  duty  would  be  about  the  same.     I  do  not  know 

y  that  change  was  made.     I  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  that 

•re. 
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I  am  here  merely  to  ask  that  the  duty  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  aiid 
Means  Committee  stand,  m  order  that  tne  mdustry,  as  stiited  i^ 
Alaska,  may  continue  to  develop. 

I  am  speaking  now  as  a  producer,  as  one  who  has  every  cent  ikt 
he  has  invested  m  the  industry  in  Alaska. 

Our  plant  represents  an  investment  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  milliofi 
dollars.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  investment  then 
is  largely  the  result  of  solicitations  on  the  part  of  this  Governmen; 
through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Food  Administration. 

During  the  war  importations  of  these  fish  were  largely,  if  not  alu* 
gether,  shut  off,  and  so  the  Government  sought  a  supply,  and  thn 
found  the  fish  in  Alaska.  They  found  a  fish  that  met  the  need*  :1| 
every  way,  as  to  quality,  size,  etc.  The  fish  have  met  with  gr« 
favor  in  the  American  market,  and  the  industry  has  grown  ver 
rapidly  during  the  war. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Of  what  kind  of  fish  are  you  speaking  now 

Mr.  Thomas.  Herring. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  provision  just  as  it  t 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  anybody  who  objects  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  there  will  be;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  expoi 
any  of  these  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.     Our  principal  competitor,  however,  is  Scotland 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  some  objection  upon  the  pai 
of  others. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  won 
'^immediate  container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt." 
1^  Senator  McCumber.  That  would  leave  it  too  low  for  protection. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  meant  to  say  that  a  cent  and  a  half  upon  the  g 
weight  of  the  fish  is  practically  the  same  as  2  cents  on  tne  net  we  ^ 
of  the  fish.     I  suppose  the  object  of  the  change  was  to  obviate  tl 
necessity  for  weignmg  the  contents. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question  is  the  duty  upon  the  (n 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  whether  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pou^ 
on  the  fish  themselves  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  ask  that  ^'immed: 
container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt''  be  stricken  out,  bo  thai 
cents  will  apply  only  to  the  net  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  ask,  but  in  orJ 
to  exist  in  Alaska  and  to  develop*  this  industry  we  have  to  hi 
2  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  that  you  can  not  exist  on 
cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Thoma^.  No.  It  costs  us  to  lay  down  a  barrel  of  fish,  con-. 
ering  the  transportation  from  Seattle  to  Boston,  $6.50,  and  t 
freight  down  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  the  packing  plant  is  f  l.rM> 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  the  product  sell  for  per  poir 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  price  ranges  from  $15  to  $17  per  barrel. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  there  are  about  1110  poundf^  if 
barrel  ? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  No;  250  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  a  barrel? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  250  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  say  the  price  is  per  pound  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  S15  to  $17  per  barrel  for  a  oarrel  of  250  pounds  net 
weight.    That  has  been  the  price  this  year. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  that  the  rate  from  Seattle  to  Boston  is 
6.50  a  barrel  ? 
Mr.  Thobi^s.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  By  rail  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  in  a  refrigerator  car. 

This  is  a  mild-cured  product,  and  it  has  to  be  handled  in  a  refrigera- 
Dr  car.    It  can  not  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  car. 
Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  caught  by  seining  ? 
Mi.  Thomas.  Yes;  seining  almost  entirely,  in  Alaska. 
Senator  La  Follette.  A^d  it  is  caught  in  great  quantities,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  in  large  quantities. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Where  is  your  factory? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Port  Ashton,  Prince  WilUam  Sound. 
Senator  Cubtis.  Are  other  people  engaged  in  this  industry  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  There  are  six  plants. 
Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  people  are  employed  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  About  500  tlus  year,  I  should  say. 
Senator  Cubtis.  Is  this  the  industry  that  a  former  Secretary  of 
bnuoerce  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  behalf 
f  and  askea  for  an  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  this  is  the  industry. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  industry  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  About  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?    Is  that  all 
ou  wish  to  say  ? 
Mr.  Thobcas.  Yes;  that  is  all.     I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEO&GE  E.  WILLEY,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  State  your  name  and  address  for  the  record. 
Mr.  WiLLEY.  George  E.  Willev,  220  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  You  wish  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  as 
lese  other  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Willey.  I  wish  to  speak  on  items  in  paragraphs  720  and  721. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 
Mr.  WiLLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
id  not  know  until  last  night  just  what  the  conditions  were,  and 
fter  .talking  it  over  after  my  arrival  yesterday,  we  thought  it  best 
Dt  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  so  that  a  number  have  asked 
»  to  present  their  case  and  I  shall  try  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  I 
m,  brmging  out  those  points  and  facts  which  I  can  verify  by 
Atistics. 

Senator  McClmbeb.  So  that  we  may  understand  your  testimony 
Hter,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  represent  producers  of  fish  in  this  country, 
r  importers,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Both  producers,  importers,  and  dealers;  in  fact,  I 
as  going  on  to  say  that  I  am  representing  myself,  from  Boston,  the 
oston  Fish  Commission  Dealers'  Association,  the  Preserved  and 
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Salt  Fish  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  Salt 
Fish  Dealers'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mid-West  Salt  and 
Canned  Fish  Association  of  Chicago,  and  a  vast  majority  of  salt- 
fish  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  many  producers  od 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  this  country. 

We  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  the  high  duty  proposed  in 
the  Fordney  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  29  on  mackerel  and  herring,  which  ranges  from  42^  to  67J  pef 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  per  paragraphs  numbers  720  and  721. 

I  may  give  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  tarifiF  on  herring  wyl 
mackerel.     Salted  and  pickled  herring  and  mackerel  are  on  the  frw 
list  \mder  the  present  law.     They  furnish  an  economic  and  ntitritio» 
food  for  the  people  of  the  middle  classes  and  more  especially  for  tht 
poor,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  coimtry  herring  is  one  of  U» 
principal  articles  of  diet.     There  are  many  reasons  why  these  product* 
should  have  been  left  on  the  free  list  if  the  economic  necessities  of  tb« 
Nation  in  any  wav  permitted  it.     Under  the  previous  tariff  heniag^ 
were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  net  weiebt;  thil- 
is,  the  weight  of  the  fish  exclusive  of  the  container  and  of  tSe  bris^u 
pickle,  and  salt,  equivalent  to  $1  to  SI. 25  per  barrel,  while  mackem 

Eaid  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  net  weight  equivalent  to  S2  % 
arrel.     The  standard  net  weight  of  a  barrel  of  mackerel  is  200  poiini 
of  fish  and  of  herring  200  to  250  pounds  of  fish. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  paragraph  720  to  increase  the  duty  on  hem 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  more  than  four  times  the  former  duty 
imposing  a  duty  of  li  cents  a  gross  pound;  that  is,  including:  t 
weight  of  the  immediate  container  and  of  the  brine,  pickle,  and  sal 
which  means  a  duty  of  $5.25  per  usual  or  standard  barrel  of  the  gr 
weight  of  350  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  words  ''including  the  weight  of  the 
diate  container  and  the  brine,  pickle,  and  salt"  are  stricken  out, 
that  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  We  want  1  cent  a  poimd  on  mackerel. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  herring  t 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes ;  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  on  herring.     The  da 
on  mackerel  is  Ukewise  fixed  at  1|  cents  a  gross  pound,  which  mt 
a  duty  of  $5.40  a  barrel  on  the  customary  weight  of  360  pounds  gw 
In  this  connection  we  may  state  the  salt  and  brine  have  no  conun 
value,  but  merely  preserve  and  keep  the  fish  in  edible  condition. 
brine  and  salt  are  neavier  than  fish,  and  a  barrel,  say,  with  150  pt^an. 
of  herring  and  filled  with  brine  would  weigh  more  tlian  the  « 
barrel  packed  with  200  pounds  of  herring  and  the  balance  brine. 

A  duty  of  $5.25  on  a  barrel  of  herring  is  equivalent  to  about  65  pf 
cent  ad  valorem — the  average  price  oi  a  barrel  of  herring  bein^  f 
per  barrel — an  unheard  of  rate  when  applied  to  articles  of  food  for  '-t 

Eeople  and  not  of  course  in  any  sense  a  luxury,  whereas  caviar,  t 
ighest-priced  delicacy  of  the  fish  line,  only  bears  in  the  proposeti  ^ 
a  duty  of  28  per  cent.  A  duty  of  $5.40  on  a  barrel  of  macken^ 
equivalent  to  about  42J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  prr«i; 
price  being  $12.70  per  barrel.  Certainly  also  a  very  excessiTe  rate  »4 
an  article  of  food.  The  above  duty  is  limited  to  herring  and  niaci<^»" 
packed  in  containers  weighing  with  their  contents  more   than   • 
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ounds.    It  may  be  observed  as  an  added  circumstance  not  easily 

cplainable  that  by  paragraph  721  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent  ad 

alorom  is  assessed  on  fish  by  whatsoever  name  plaPced  in  containers 

eigliing  less  thau  30  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  rate  in  paragraph  721  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  paragraph  720  that  you  want  decreased  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  I  am  coining  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  mark  it  on  my  paper  so  that  I  would 

now. 

Mr.   WiLLEY.  Pickled  herring  and   mackerel  have   always   been 

QowTi  as  a  poor  man's  food.     The  proposed  increase  is  an  injustice 

>  this  large  public  consuming  these  food  necessities  to  a  value  of 
;)proximateIy  $9,000,000  a  year,  while  the  proposed  duty  on  food 
ixuries  is  much  lower. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  administration  that 
le  luxury  foods  for  the  rich  should  be  assessed  an  average  duty  of 

>  per  cent  and  that  the  laborer  should  pay  42^  to  65  per  cent  on  the 
tods  which  must  be  imported  because  they  can  not  oe  produced  in 
iflficient  quantities  in  this  country  to  satisfy  the  consumptive 
imand. 

There  is  little  or  no  competition  between  the  imported  and  the 
>mestic  product  due  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  imported 
ih  and  Uie  limited  quantities  under  anv  circumstances  obtainable 
'  the  domestic.  Herring  coming  from  foreign  countries  vary  from 
le  domestic  product  in  quality,  due  to  the  cufference  in.  the  feeding 
Dunds  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  other  circumstances. 
It  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  asked  for  a  higher  duty  on 
erring  that  it  should  be  placed  thereon  in  order  to  protect  the 
idustiy  of  herring  catching,  packing,  and  curing  in  Alaska,  and  to 
)me  extent  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  but  we  re- 
)ectfully  b^  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  while  the  production 
1  Alaska  of  pickled  herring  for  food  has  increased  materially  since 
n?,  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  is  a  positive  and  uncontradic table 
ict  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  herring  pickled  and  sold 
I  Alaska  are  suitable  for  tne  table  or  can  be  considered  a  fair  com- 
fititor  with  the  European  fish,  and  that  for  this  small  proportion 
laska  has,  since  the  inception  of  this  industry  there  and  up  to  this 
?ry  date,  been  able  to  find  ready  and  willing  buyers  at  their  own 
rices,  which  are  fully  equivalent  and  in  many  instances  higher  than 
le  prices  for  similar  qualities  of  the  foreign  cure. 
Senator  McCumbbb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fish  are 
ot  fitted  for  the  table  ? 
Mr.  WiLLBY.  The  larger  portion;  yes. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  how  is  it  ever  fitted? 
Mr.  WiLLEY.  They  have  been  put  in  oil  and  fertilizer. 
Senator  McCumbbb.  It  is  not  shipped  out  at  $8  a  barrel  from 
laska  as  a  fertilizer,  is  it? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  They  would  not  bring  it  here.  They  might  ship  it 
own,  but  it  would  not  prove  suitable. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  If  it  is  not  suited  for  table  use,  what  use  is 
lade  of  it  ? 
Mr.  WiLLBY.  That  which  comes  here  now  is  fitted  for  the  table. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  catch  is  not  suitable  for  food  and  that  portion  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  portion  that  is  suitable  food  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  It  is  only  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  yeir 
that  the  catch  of  herring  is  suitable.  They  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  product.  They  run  smaller  in  size  and  not  so  fat.  Whfu 
they  do  obtain  herring  that  are  fat  enough  they  have  a  good  market 
for  them  and  they  bnng  high  prices. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Tnen  there  is  a  portion  of  the  year  when 
the  food  is  out  of  season,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  owing  to  its  condition — ^I  mean,  tf 
to  its  poor  food  value  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  With  reference  to  most  any  kind  of  fish  there  M 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  do  not  run  well.  It  may  l» 
spawning  time. 

To  illustrate  this  fact  that  at  the  present  time  new  salt  herrisf j 
imported  from  Holland  packed  in  barrels  is  selling  very  slowly  <^ 
5i  to  6  cents  per  pound,  while  new  salted  Alaska  herring  is  being; 
sold  rapidly  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  as  fast  as  they  are  pn^j 
duced.  The  latter  herring,  therelore,  it  is  clear,  does  not  need  anlj 
protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  this  Alaskrf 
product  is  more  valuable  than  that  imported  from  Holland  or  li\M 
the  North  Sea  ?  ; 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  At  the  present  time  that  is  true;  yes.  •' 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  tU 
Alaskan  fish  ?  j 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  supei>^ 
quality  lasts  onlv  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  ?  1 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  then  you  get  an  entirely  differed 
product  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Yes.    That  has  been  our  experience. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  product  is  not  fit  for  table  use  at  ill 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  has  been  our  experience  of  the  past  few  yv 

As  far  as  domestic  herring  and  mackerel  are  concerned — ^and 
refer  now  to  the  Atlantic  coast  fisheries — we  bee  to  point  out  u»  p 
that  neither  mackerel  nor  herring  is  ever  salted  and  pickled  ex 
in  such  cases  as  when  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  exceeos  the  dctv 
for  fresh  fish  or  the  facility  for  freezing  fish,  and  in  those  insia 
onlv  are  mackerel  and  herring  offered  and  sold  to-curers  for  saU 
and  pickling  purposes  except  m  a  few  instances  where  they  havr 
freezing  facilities,  and  the  market  prices  for  these  fresh  fish  are  usis 
considerably  higher  than  for  such  as  are  used  for  salting  purp 
We  also  beg  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  as  vou  will  see  on 
statistics  attached  hereto  the  production  of  mackerel  available  ft 
salting  and  pickling  purposes  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  y 
by  year  in  a  very  neavy  measure.  In  1878  the  United  States  r 
duced  196,468  barrels.  In  1884,  which  was  the  larg^est  year  of  pm 
duction  on  record,  478,076  barrels;  while  in  1920  onlv  4,897  barfrti 
and  in  1921  but  3,200  barrels  were  produced  and  packed. 
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Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  about  one-tenth  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBY.  Yes:  and  this  sea^son,  which  will  be  practically  over 

I  September,  it  will  amount  to  about  3,200. 

The  total  American  consumption  of  salted  mackerel   averages 

)out  100,000  barrels  annually.     The  explanation  of  the  aforesaid 

eat  decline  in  production  of  mackerel  in  the  United  States  is  due 

t  the  absence  of  the  &h  in  our  waters.     The  captains  of  the  vessels 

tgaged  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  repeatedly  state  that  they 

ive  never  traveled  over  so  much  territory  and  seen  so  few  fish  as  in 

ese  past  few  years.    We  further  attach  statistics  furnished  to  the 

ays  and  Means  Committee  as  published  in  Tariff  Information  of 

21,  No.  16,  dated  January  24,  1921,  pages  1761-1762,  which  figures 

U  show  that  the  importation  of  herring  has  at  all  times  been  con- 

lerably  larger  than  the  production  in  this  country  of  pickled  and 

Ited  herring  for  food. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  15  minutes  have  expired.     If  you  will  give 

8  the  percentages  for  paragraph  721 1  can  mark  them  down  on  this 

eet. 

Mr.  WiixEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  m  connection  with  the  House  duty  named 

para^aph  721.     If  you  will  tell  me  what  changes  you  want,  I 

luld  like  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  Those  that  I  referred  to  were  statistics  as  to  quan- 

ies. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  could  say  whether  26  per  cent  on 

t,  excep.t  shell  fish,  packed  m  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances,  is 

tat  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  We  are  asking  one-half  a  cent  per  net  pound  on 

rring  and  1  cent  per  net  pound  on  mackerel. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  Alaskan  fish 

•  the  few  months  it  is  selling  for  10  cents  has  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEY.  No,  sir.  I  consider  that  they  have  hardly  any  com- 

tition.    Thev  sell  themselves  as  they  are  produced. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  portion  that  is  produced  in  the  other 

le  months  of  the  year  is  not  edible  ? 

kir.  WiLLEY.  That  portion  is  not  suitable  for  people  who  use  this 

js  of  herring. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  class  of  people  that  uses  it  ? 

kfr.  WnxEY.  Not  that  I  know  of;  at  least,  not  for  food  purposes, 

less  it  is  shipped,  perhaps,  to  some  foreign  countries. 

L'nder  paragraph  721  we  would  respectfully  petition  that  the 

e  of  duty  on  salt,  pickled,  or  green  fisn  be  1  cent  per  pound,  our 

Kona  for  the  same  being  that  we  do  not  produce  certain  grades 

Bsh  under  this  class  to  anywhere  near  supply  the  demand  and  that 

St  of  the  larger  producers  of  codfish  in  the  States  have  to  rely 

1  purchase  tnem  from  forei^  sources  to  supply  their  demand, 

i  compared  with  the  rate  as  is  now  proposed  for  boneless  fish,  it 

more  m  line,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  a  tendency  for  the  pro- 

i*r5  on  foreign  soils  to  manufacture  their  product  themselves 

it  would  be  a  comparatively  lower  rate  of  duty  in  this  manner, 

1  as  can  readily  be  seen  this  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  Ameri- 

\  labor  here. 

senator  Smoot.  Is  that  in  bulk  or  in  containers  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLEY.  That  is  in  bulk;  yes. 

The  imposition  of  the  additional  duty  would  tend  to  decrease  tlw 
use  of  fisn  as  an  article  of  food.  *  The  consumption  of  fish  in  th^ 
United  States  is  19^  pounds  per  capita  per  annum;  in  England  (v 
pounds,  and  in  Continental  Europe  100  to  130  pounds,  it  wouio 
seem  that  instead  of  curtailing  the  supply  of  fish  W  heavy  and  pn- 
hibitive  duties,  it  would  be  well  for  the  nealth  ana  economy  of  ib^ 
nation  to  promote  the  same  as  much  as  possible.  If  we  could  ob- 
tain sufficient  supplies  of  suitable  fish  in  this  country  we  woukl 
much  rather  do  so  than  handle  the  foreign  products,  thus  eliminalr 
ing  the  many  risks  and  troubles  that  arise  in  *  dealing  with  ti* 
countries  on  perishable  commodities  such  as  ocean  transportati^dh 
fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  slowness  and  xmcertainty  of  mJ 
communication,  and  the  frequent  difficulities  experienced  in  niakii^ 
proper  adjustments  with  foreign  shippers,  when  shipments  do  nU 
grade  up  to  standard. 

The  proposed  duty  will  tend  to  destroy,  if  not  entirely,  all  import* 
tion  of  herring  and  mackerel.  If  importation  be  stopped  no  reveni 
would  be  produced  on  this  particular  article,  while  it  assessed  with 
reasonable  amount  of  duty  tne  consumption  would  be  sure  to  contin 
and  in  that  way  the  revenue  would  come  into  the  Treasury  inst* 
of  being  eliminated  by  stopping  the  importation.  *  The  proposed  duri 
would  deprive  a  large  part  oi  the  population  of  the  country  of 
necessary  and  customary  article  of  food,  or  at  least  very  materi  ' 
increase  its  cost;  it  will  not  benefit  American  labor,  as  the  cost 
pickling  is  no  lower  in  exporting  countries  than  in  America,  but 
fact  appears  to  be  higher.  America  can  not  produce  sufficient  I'd 
of  this  character  to  supply  the  demand,  and  importation,  therefore 
a  positive  necessity;  it  will  seriously  disturb  the  commercial  relaiJ 
of  the  United  States  with  the  exporting  fish  countries  and  injti 
American  exports  to  these  countries.  It  is  therefore  respectfu 
submitted  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  rates  of  one-half  a  cent 
net  pound  on  herring,  1  cent  per  net  pound  on  mackerel,  and  1  f 
per  n«t  pound  on  codfish  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  they 
restored. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct,  perhaps,  some 
the  statements  which  were  made  by  an  honorable  Memb^  fr^ 
Alaska  which  perhaps  might  be  misconstrued.     He  laid  great  st 
on  the  fact  that  I  was  representing  iinporters,  which  was  pa 
correct  but  not  wholly.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importers  are 
small  portion  of  the  associations  for  which  I  talked. 

I  am  a  producer  myself  in  the  East. 

On  the  herring  which  he  spoke  about  he  asked  for  2  cents  a  pi; 
duty.     The  type  and  the  quality  of  the  herring  on  which  he  is  a^' 
for  that  duty  is  so  small  comparatively — only  about  2  or  3  per 
of  the  amount  of  herring  used  in  the  United  States — and  you 
goin^  to  cut  oflP  your  importations  of  thousands  of  barrels  from  N^' 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Scotland,  Norway,  Holland,  and  ail  \hc 
countries  of  hard-cured  herring,  which  are  the  poor  man*s  artifl 
of  food  to-day. 
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With  that  duty,  as  is  proposed,  of  $4  per  barrel  on  those  fish,  which  . 
'e  oiAj  worth  $5,.  $8,  or  |9  a  barrel,  and  with  thousands  of  barrels 
)ming  in  here,  you  will  readily  see  they  can  not  possibly  do  it.     He 
if  erred  to  paragraph  1645,  of  frozen  herring,  as  a  poor  man's  article 

food.  I  thim^  that  paragraph,  according  to  what  I  have  heard, 
going  to  be  changed.  That  was  put  in  for  the  Maine  sardine  people, 
id  frozen  herring  is  not  the  poor  man's  article  of  food;  they  never 
are,  and  only  can  be  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  coldest  montlis  of  the 
lar^  and  thay  have  never  come  in  competition  with  the  salt  herring 

all;  and,  furthermore,  I  would  simply  Uke  to  state  that  in  any 
riff  we  have  ever  had  there  is  always  a  distinction  made  between 
tning  and  mackerel,  because  the  relative  value  of  herring  is  not 
10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  mackerel. 
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Importation  of  herring  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

QUANTITY  IN  POUNDS. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores      and      Madeira 
Islands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador  

West  Indies 

British- 
Barbados 

Other  British 

Asia: 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 


Total. 


Fiscal  years. 


1914 


40,000 
108,414 
150,218 


483,640 


141 

20,775,513 

8,927,064 

83,509 


577, 170 

8,658,854 

15,458,920 

1,600,508 


17,404,155 
2,846,375 


1915 


109,320 


13,550 

680,000 

17,566 

13,015,884 

7,738,232 

4,050 


802,536 

8,000,702 

29,819,913 

4,018,365 


17,286,467 
7,609,294 


1,506 


77,116,896 


550 


329 


89,116,748 


1916 


40 


1,020,000 


933,854 
2,026,537 


4,409 


5,843,714 

25,381,128 

1,300,925 


37,133,809 
14,887,586 


340,375 


88,872,375 


1917 


1018(18 
months). 


867 


48,015 


1,767,486 


24,819,046 
127,556 


Cakndtr 
year  l«l>. 


12,2* 


4^ 

2S,oro 
20^aOb 


557,780  I  3S,H4 


6,009,930 


•I 


9,071,721 


849,276 

11,402,801 

2,683,613 


24,990,914 
19,013,895  : 


130,494 

8,235,594 

47,400 

200 
46,311,139 

34,580,968  > 
42,500  ; 


52,>tf 

2,032.sS3 
13.825,493 

2,878,215 


24,53!S,«29 
21,633,427 


278,856 


85,703,469 


300 

15,885 


944 

4,980 


96^240^066 


74,145,7» 


VALUE. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands . . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia  In  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden ^ 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland ." 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

West  Indies 

British- 
Barbados 

Other  British 

Asia: 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 


Fiscal  years. 


1914 


Free. 


SI,  004 
4,135 
5,244 


17,292 


6 

884,064 

253,606 

7,331 


20,011 

308,994 

574,880 

54,817 


321,420 
50,227 


93 


Dutiable. 


S126 


16,250 

1,450 

10,391 


6,504 
3,737,921 
2,375,865 


13,877 

081,885 
14,182,441 
845,750 


1,011,201 
113,200 


120 


1915 


1916 


13,705 


507 
8,201 

680 
775,606 
206,404 

405 


53,874 


92,931 
96,115 


24,962  I 

233,288 
1,013,467 
153,500 


198 


347,846 
1,560,188 
79,888 


388,901 
116,834 


87 


21 


804,976 
371,496 


6,830 


1017 


1018  (18 
months). 


Oriendtf 


105 


4,450 


sum 


l.C» 


135,290      $44,773 


1,613,174 
14,716 


51,613 


363,308 


§, 


66^314      542,138 
15$5S3  ;       5,141 


863,430 
652,580 


2,«8|,n4 
1,603,813 

2,812 


ICt483 


135 

l«3t7 


8.4» 


%W 


4,ir 

138.33? 

1,003,13 


l,4«B.«l 
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world's  production  of  salt  hackerbl. 
[Compiled  by  Boston  Fish  Buretu  is  anoual  report  of  January,  1921.] 

The  American  (New  England)  catch  of  mackerel  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
(in  barrels)  as  follows: 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Fresh 

79,799 
4,897 

53,992 
7,007 

63,314 
13,030 

111,932 
32,162 

102,420 

Salt 

32,066 

Total 

84,696 

60,999 

82,344 

144,094 

134,486 

The  condition  of  the  American  market  for  salt  mackerel  did  not  encourage  the  foreign 
producers,  and  consequently  the  catch  of  mackerel  in  the  foreign  countries  as  a  rule 
Wh  Ijeen  light. 

In  Xorway  the  catch  improved  and  was  the  best  since  1914.  The  catch,  however, 
wa?  about  ()5  per  cent  No.  4  and  No.  5. 

'Uu'  ratch  of  salt  mackerel  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  for  1919  and  1920 
luj*  been  (in  barrels)  as  follows: 


1920 

1919 

United  States                           

4,897 
21,965 
45,000 
22,571 

7,007 

Canada 

35,000 

Ireland                                 

45,000 

N'orwav                                  

11,173 

Total                               

94,433 

98,180 

World's  catch  of  salt  mackerel  (barrels)  1878  to  1920,  inclusive. 


Year. 


lK7s. 
1V79. 

1<M. 
U?2. 

KM. 

KVi. 

1^V7. 
\<»\. 

ivv, 

1  '• 


United 

States. 


196 
220; 
349 


n.t. 


HfJ. 


291 
378 
226 

478: 
329 
79 
88 
48 
21 
19 
47 
51 
55 
46 
24 
77 
13 
14 
23 
87 
67 
45 
44 
26 
29 
10 
31 
21 
17 
3 
6s 
s 
7 
15 
19 
32 
32 
13 
7 
4 


,468 

',  d99 

,674 

,657 

,863 

,685 

,076 

,943 

,998 

,  382. 

,205 

,918 

,042 

,816 

,36.S 

,637 

,321 

,939 

,464 

,154 

,2b6 

,46H 

,967 

,391 

,534 

,392 

,973 

,301 

,138 

,39f) 

,267 

,542 

,395 

,  6;i3 

,267 

,V09 

,521 

,691 

,066 

,162 

,030 

,007 

,897 


Canada. 


Great 
Britain. 


183,919 

191,448 

233,699 

105,722 

110,352 

124,093 

180, 170 

148,429  , 

147,962 

129,610  I 

62,756  i 

62,237  I 

96,246  I 

139,261 

95,044 

67,912 

53,087 

35,554 

37, 765 

19,220 

24,913 

21,145 

70,436 

6>«,64g 

34, 742 

64, 799 

27, 320 

40,409 

52,075 

34,962 

m,  314 

43,427 

11,S58 

11,9S0 

17,000 

36,015 

24,277 

26,281 

2b,  324 

30,294 

28,392 

42, 897 

21,965 


15,000 
22,993 
2^,390 
8,762 
18,400 
51,252 
45,133 
39,610 
75,375 
48, 352 
54,261 
84,751 
16, 421 
25,240 
35,713 
64,646 
67, 781 
81,367 
42,604 
3S,643 
6S,001 
5S,  189 
79,  Mi3 
:J6,663 
6x,000 
29,389 
:J(),  S30 
10,000 
20,250 
41,500 
50,604 
45,000 
45,000 


Norway 

and 
Sweden. 


Total. 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
14,000 
20,000 
14,050 

5,726 
10,257 

9,784 

S,795 
16,310 
IH, 857 
26,664 
12, 8V9 
19,612 
2S717 
34,017 
2S,999 
25, 445 
42, 999 
39,651 
lOSOOO 
72,000 
63, 462 
41,726 
35, 512 
12,211 

1,480 


11,173 
22,571 


380, 
412 
583 
397 
489 
360 
658 
478 
227 
227 
135 
117 
153 
205 
178 
194 
158 
105 
200 
90 
102 
145 
193 
ISvS 
12.S 
193 
152 
185 
}33 
130 
194 
127 
203 
127 
156 
114 
106 
6S 
82 
104 
83 
98 
94 


,387 
,047 
,343 
,379 
,215 
1,778 
,246 
,372 
,960 
,992 
,961 
,148 
,678 
,839 
,812 
,801 
,591 
,829 
,861 
,510 
,245 
,674 
,681 
,244 
,908 
,459 
,791 
,094 
,816 
,446 
,442 
,193 
,116 
,276 
,813 
,939 
,140 
,183 
,120 
,056 
,442 
,180 
,433 
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STATEMENT    OF    JENNIE    D.    HEATH,    BEPBBSENTIN6  THE 

NATIONAL  HOUSEWIVES'  LEAGTTB. 

Mrs.  Heath.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  deal  in  figures,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  glad,  too.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have 
saved  me  that.  Although  I  nave  quite  a  number  of  figures  jotUxl 
down,.!  shall  not  use  them.  I  was  wondering  how  I  was  going  to 
remember  them,  and  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  represent  here  to-day  the  women  whn 
have  signed  this  resolution.  It  represents  the  housewives  from  everv 
State  in  the  Union,  I  believe.  I  think  that  we  have  not  missed  one. 
The  signatures  are  those,  as  I  have  said,  of  housewives. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Housewives'  League,  which  w&i 
organized  in  1911,  and  which  has  been  trying  to  bring  down  the  co>\ 
of  living.  It  has  been  trying,  moreover,  to  make  the  women  of  thU 
country  realize  that  they  have  a  real  business,  a  profession,  an 
industry,  that  needs  the  same  protection  here  in  Washington  thai 
all  other  industries  need  and  seek.  In  other  words,  I  am  tiere  rep- 
resenting an  economic  force,  the  purchasing  force  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  Know  that  it  is  necessary  to  tell  you.  because  you  undoubtedly 
know  it,  but  I  will  say  to  you  now  that  the  women  of  this  country 
spend  90.75  per  cent  of  all  the  money  that  is  spent.  I  assume  that 
you  know  that. 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  you  are  a  little  shy  on  your  figures. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  say  90.75  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mrs.  Heath.  No.  I  said  tney  spent  90.75  per  cent  of  all  the 
money. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  average ;  some  spend  more.    [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Heath.  Some  spend  more.  That  is  true.  I  thought  of  thai 
this  morning,  particularly  when  I  listened  to  the  discussion  on  fox  fur^ 
IJcould  see  some  of  them  spending  a  great  deal  more  for  fine  fuis. 

So,  I  repeat,  that  we  are  an  economic  force,  and  that  we  have  boon 
tr^dng,  since  1911,  to  bring  that  economic  force  into  the  bodv  politir 

In  securing  signatures  to  this  resolution — and  I  may  say  tliat  then- 
is  but  one  resolution,  so  that  you  need  not  be  frightened — I  endeav- 
ored to  get  not  only  those  women  connected  with  the  HousewiTe? 
League  but  others  as  well;  so  that  this  resolution  represents  other 
organizations  as  well.  It  is  signed  by  such  people  as  Mrs.  Sc«>i;. 
who  is  an  ex-president  general  of  the  I).  A.  R.,  and  others  who  an' 
working  indepjendently  of  the  National  Housewives'  League. 

Away  back  in  1891 — possibly  I  should  not  confess  to  tho'^e  figtm*-  - 
I  was  a  worker  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  City,  at  that  tirnr 
engaged  in  settlement  work.  I  dealt  with  and  tried  to  help  tht>  p.»<c 
people,  particularly  in  the  management  of  their  incomes  for  tho  -»aki 
of  tne  home.  At  that  time  my  investigations  showed  that  practicail* 
all  of  the  troubles  in  the  home  came  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  0:" 
part  of  the  housewives  as  to  just  how  to  spend  money  for  tho  '(h^\ 
mterests  of  the  home.  I  am  still  struggling  with  that  problem  t^* 
these  poor  people,  and  am  even  engaged  m  similar  problems  concen)- 
ing  those  of  larger  income.  But  it  is  for  these  people  that  I  appe.^^ 
here  to-day  in  regard  to  the  fish  tariff. 
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Herring  and  salt  mackerel  are  used,  as  you  know,  very  largely  by 
he  smallwage  earner. 

Of  course  you  gentlemen  know  that  at  this  time  we  are  constantly 
eing  reniinaed  tnat  the  cost  of  living  is  coming  down.  According 
0  statistics  it  is  coniing  down.  However,  I  have  been,  since  the 
rar,  making  an  intensive  study  of  that  matter,  irrespective  of  figures, 
nd  I  find  that  prices  fluctuate  considerably,  so  that  while  prices 
lay  be  coming  aown  with  respect  to  some  articles,  as  a  whole  the 
ownwfuxi  trend  is  not  very  noticeable  in  the  family  budget.  The 
esult  is  that  the  housewife  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  |ust  how  to 
luy  to  make  ends  meet.  If  she  finds  that  sugar,  for  mstance,  is 
lown,  she  is  sm:e  to  find  that  something  else  is  up.  Conditions,  so 
ar  as  the  relief  of  the  family  is  concemea,  seem  just  as  bad  as  before. 

R^arding  the  people  who  use  this  fish,  my  attention  has  been  par- 
icularly  drawn  to  tnem  because  in  many  organizations  of  which  I 
•m  a  member  we  are  doin^  Americanization  work  among  the  foreign 
i>om  as  well  as  the  Americans.  The  spirit  of  bolshevism  is  rather 
ife  these  days.  The  spirit  of  unrest  prevails.  Anything  that  would 
nake  prices  rise  should  be  fought. 

I  wish  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  contained  in  a  letter  which  I 
lent  out  to  these  people  who  signed  this  resolution. 

In  June  clothing  increased  in  price  0.9  of  1  per  cent.  Food  de- 
creased only  0.3  of  1  per  cent.  All  other  items  remained  stationary. 
Fhe  entire  decrease,  to  the  average  wage  earner's  family,  was  0.2 
>f  1  per  cent,  an  amount  hardly  perceptible  in  its  effect  upon  the 
home  bucket.  The  so-called  "decrease  m  living  costs"  for  tne  year 
Bnded  July  1,  was  21  per  cent,  but  living  costs  still  remained  61  per 
cent  over  July,  1914. 

I  think  all  wages  are  going  down.  To-morrow  or  the  day  after, 
it  may  be,  the  wages  of  the  steel  men  are  to  be  lowered.  So,  an^rthing 
that  IS  going  to  ra^se  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  create  chaos  in  the 
home. 

These  gentlemen  appear  here  asking  for  a  duty  on  fish,  while 
there  are  thousands  concerned  who  do  not  appear  here  at  all.  I 
realize  that  the  consumer  should  be  heard  on  every  single  one  of 
these  points.  Not  that  I  am  wise  enough  to  suggest  exactly  what 
you  shall  do  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  I  do  think  tnat  the  consumer 
should  be  heard  on  every  one  of  these  points. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me  what  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  herring  would  be  it  the  tariff  were  made  as 
he  asked.  I  was  told  that  it  would  increase  the  price  2  cents  a  pound 
on  the  schedule  that  you  have.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  price 
increased  at  all.     Everything  is  tacked  onto  the  consumer. 

This  morning  a  gentleman  spoke  about  soap,  fixing  a  price  on  it 
of  about  5 J  cents  per  pound.  Then  some  one  of  you  asked  what  the 
consumer  would  have  to  pay,  and  he  said  6  cents,  or  that  it  might 
go  up  to  7. 

The  retailer  does  not  follow  the  market,  as  we  all  know.  The 
grocery  man  on  the  next  corner  says  to  you,  *'  Didn't  you  see  that  the 
cost  has  gone  up  to  7  cents  V '  i  ou  may  have  to  pay  8  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  retail  man  does  not  follow  the  naarket. 

That  applies  to  the  cake  which  you  were  so  interested  in  this 
naorning.  what  the  consumer  pays  is  not  based  pn  cost  of  ingre- 
dients and  labor;  it  is  based  on  that  plus  all  the  consumer  will  pay. 
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So  I  am  here  to  make  that  protest.  I  have  become  so  interested 
in  this  subject  while  listening  to-day  that  you  will  probably  have  to 
listen  to  me  again  later  on. 

I  do  representi  I  believe,  the  only  organization  which  represe&U 
just  the  housewives.  I  have  here  a  number  of  names  iJiat  I  wouki 
like  to  submit  to  you.  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  put  in  th« 
record.  The  resolutions  are  all  the  same.  I  will  leave  these  in*ji 
you.  I  would  like  to  have  them  incorporated  in  the  record  and  I 
would  like  you  to  know  that  this  is  strongly  indorsed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  show  the  numtkf 
of  signers  t 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Heath  wa&;# 
to  print  the  names  of  the  signers. 

senator  La  Follbih'e.  Inat  is  just  what  she  does  want. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  want  the  number,  do  you  not  ? 

Mis.  Heath.  I  would  like  to  have  them  printed.  They  reprcseai 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  that  the  nousewife,  the  consumer,^ 
has  not  been  here  as  much  as  she  should  be.  I  would  like  to  hs^^ 
their  names  printed  to  show  their  protest. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  brief  is  a  very  short  one.  The  nami5i 
are  very  si^ificant. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  list  is  not  short.  i 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  are  there? 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  there  be  two  or  three  thousand  names  f 

Mrs.  Heath.  A  thousand,  perhaps.  There  wiU  be  more  in  t 
couple  of  days.    They  are  still  coming  in.  \ 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  get  several  thousand  if  you  will  sexA, 
them  out. 

Mrs.  Heath.  The  consumers  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  J» 
this  thing.  , 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  they  would  sign  it  and  send  it  in  just  as  theri 
do  with  us.  I  think  you  can  start  propaganda  for  anything  in  tkf 
United  States  and  get  a  thousand  names'signed  in  30  days. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  that  we  would  have  considerahi« 
trouble  to  get  a  thousand  names  signed  to  a  petition  to  increase  tin 
cost  of  living. 

Senator  McCumber.  Every  consimier  is  aproducer  of  sometiiiH 
and  that  producer  has  to  sell  his  product.  We  have  to  consider  iii 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  and  the  producer  as  well  as  thm 
consumer;  their  interests  are  concurrent.    They  all  want  to  Uve. 

Mrs.  Heath.  I  agree  with  you  fully.  I  have  made  quite  a  studj 
of  economics.  I  thmk  we  need  protection,  but  I  think  also  thai  vi 
want  to  see  competition. 

You  remember  just  a  little  while  ago  a  gentleman  spoke  about  tbr ; 
butter  market  having  been  broken  in  1911.     I  had  the  honor  i'f 
starting  that  bovcott.    The  price  fell  to  26  cents.    A  telegram  c«3if 
in  saying  that  the  price  had  broken  because  the  consumers  n^fu.^«i 
to  buy. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  existed  with  reference  to  the  ^^li 
market. 

Last  ;^ear  the  price  of  butter  was  held  down  because  we  knew  (iui: 
the  Danish  butter  was  coming  in  and  we  used  Danish  butter.  It  wi.* 
cheaper  than  the  other  and  in  no  way  inferior. 
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We  do  need  this  competition.  This  whole  country  was  built  upon 
mpetition.  I  think  that  we  should  more  than  ever  take  a  world's 
&TOoiQt.  We  now  buy  from  an  international  larder;  that  is,  we 
y  from  all  over  the  world.  We  want  competition  and  we  need  it. 
le  price  of  eggs  went  down  on  account  of  imported  eggs;  the  price 
butter  on  account  of  Danish  butter. 

[  have  studied  the  tariflF  question  rather  carefully.     I  know  that 
do  need  some  protection,  but  the  cost  of  living  must  not  go  up. 
Senator  McCuMBER.  I  think  you  can  assume  that  the  present 
)res8ion  in  business  all  over  the  country  is  due  to  the  voiceless 
»tests  of  the  people  who  have  had  to  pay  too  high  prices  for  everv- 

Irs.  Heath.  I  will  leave  this  with  you  gentlemen.  I  thank  you 
y  much  for  listening  to  me.  I  wish  that  you  would  consider  this 
the  housewives'  protest. 

ITBHENT  OF  HOK.  DAN  A.   BUTHEBLAND,  DEUBGATE  IN  CON- 
aBESS  FBOM  THE  TEBBITOBY  OF  ALASKA. 

enator  McCuMBER.  I  believe  you  desire  to  speak  on  paragraph 

I? 

Ir.  Sutherland.  I  desire  to  speak  on  paragraph  718  and  I  want 

lay  also  a  few  words  in  regard  to  paragraph  720. 

Want  to  correct  the  impression  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 

tloman  here  representing  the  Boston  importing  interests.     I  want 

ell  you  that  herring  are  herring  the  world  over,  whether  it  is 

•ing  for  packing  or  seasonal  fish.    At  certain  seasons  they  are  pre- 

hI  lor  salting  and  packing.    The  Alaska  herring  is  the  same  as  the 

ing  of  Norwav  and  the  herring  of  Scotland. 

1  speaking  of  the  amount  consumed  by  fertilizing  plants,  the 

ika  herring  is  seined,  and  consequently  all  sizes  are  caught  in  the 

a.    The  Scotch  herring  is  gill  netted.    The  small  fish  pass  through 

net,  and  the  large  ones  are  caught  and  packed;  consequently  the 

ormity  of  size. 

?nator  McCumber.  It  is  the  same  herring  caught  at  all  seasons  of 

year,  but  different  in  character. 

r.  Sutherland.  They  are  not  caught  at  all  seasons.     There  are 

certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  suitable  for  packing, 
'nator  McCitmber.  It  is  also  the  same  herring  that  is  used  for 
f  purposes  ? 

r.  Sctherlaxd.  Exactly.  In  certain  sections  of  the  ocean  the 
ine  art?  of  better  qiiality  than  in  other  sections.  You  get  down 
^Je  south  toward  t^uget  Sound  and  southern  Alaska  and  they 
"mall  and  of  inferior  quality,  but  when  you  get  up  to  the  Gulf,  in 
?«riie  latitude  jxs  Scotland,  you  ^et  as  fine  a  quality  as  there  is 
rhtTe  in  the  world.     A  little  farmer  north  into  the  Bering  Sea 

lutve  the  largest  herring  in  the  world,  a  magnificent  fish,  out  it 

» large  for  the  market.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  suitable. 

pator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  herring  of 

Ka  bringing  a  much  higher  price. 

r.  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know  that  they  bring  any  higher  price 

the  finer  qualities  of  Scotland.  They  are  equally  as  good.  I 
ot  claim  they  are  any  better,  but  there  are  men  here  representing 


u 
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the  importing  interests  who  will  tell  you  they  are  selling  on  the  N*^ 
York  market  as  readily  as  the  best  quality  of  the  Scotcn  fish. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  preceding  witness  stated  they  sold  At 
much  higher  price. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  he  w^s  speaking  of  just  the  present  tim* 
I  think  he  is  speaking  of  local  Atlantic  fish,  and  possibly  some  ft^ 
land  fish.  It  may  be  the  Alaska  herring  coming  in  now  are  a  lif*j 
better  than  those  foreign  fish. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understood  him  to  say  they  were  so  ni'J'" 
superior  in  quality  that  the  foreign  fish  were  not  really  a  compeiii'i 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  did  not  ouite  understand  it  in  that  way.  w 
I  may  not  have  listened  very  closely.  I  think  they  are  equally  i 
good  and  possibly  a  little  better  than  snj  others. 

This  mild-cured  fish  is  quite  an  expensive  fish  to  prepare.    It  i 
to  be  placed  in  refrigerators  and  transported  to  market  and  kept 
refrigerators  to  be  sold.     I  do  not  concede  that  it  is  a  poor  man's  ft 
These  mild-cured  salmon  and  herring,  have  become  a  luxury, 
before  the  war  the  mild-cured  salmon  was  exported  to  Germany  a 
was  consyiered  a  very  great  table  delicacy  in  that  country. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to  you  in  all  cases  seem 
represent  the  importers,  manufacturers,  the  middlemen.  You  i 
notice  on  the  metal  schedule  not  a  man  appeared  who  is  repr^env 
the  ore  interests.  I  want  to  represent  the  producers'  side.  1 
fishermen  of  Alaska  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  industry  i 
they  hope  to  be  protected  under  the  theory  of  protecting  an  infi 
home  industry. 

Now,  under  this  bill  Capt.  Thomas  or  any  other  herring  produ 
in  Alaska  has  to  pay  a  duty  on  each  and  every  one  of  the  mat<*n 
he  uses  in  his  busmess — his  salt,  his  anchors,  his  cordage,  evi* 
thing  he  uses,  a  duty  is  fixed  in  this  bill.  To  the  man  who  c&f-: 
the  herrinff,  in  the  case  of  his  flax  twine  a  duty  of  56  cents  a  \>c\ 
is  provided,  and  in  addition  a  IQ  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  «t 
he  imports  his  product  the  importer  still  seems  to  object  to  a  t^ 
able  duty  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  and  bring  to  the  mart 
On  the  cotton  product  he  uses  I  want  to  read  into  the  record 
prices  the  Alaskan  producer  of  fish  has  to  pay  for  ordinary  cot 
twine  used  in  his  business,  and  to  show  the  mcrease  during  \he  f 
two  years,  and  that  the  price  is  greater  than  ever  in  this  monii 
Aligns  t,  1921. 

Senator  McCumber.  Twine  used  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  For  fishing.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  itc^it!? 
expense.     It  is  used  in  making  the  seines  and  traps. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Alaska  cannery  men,  ancl  the^  do  not  nz< 
stand  whj  they  have  to  pay  the  prices  they  do  for  this  twine  u-^ 
their  fishmg  gear. 

In  1917  they  paid  34.7  cents  a  pound,  in  1918  they  paid  4S.5  v 
a  pound,  in  1919  they  paid  71.3  cents  a  pound,  in  1920  thev  i^ 
79.5  cents  a  pound,  and  in  this  month  of  August,  1921,  the  1 
August,  they  paid  83.5  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  it  has  increased,  and  it  has  not  iI«v1m 
Their  cotton,  their  raw  material,  is  on  the  free  list,  and  lh*'y 
not  understand  that,    A  duty  does  not  aflPect  it  to  that  exten* 
a  duty  would  not  affect  it  to  that  extent.    It  means  thai  t:  >' 
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mbination  somewhere  that  exacts  this  exorbitant  price  from  the 

irmen  of  Alaska  and  other  sections. 

nator  Smoot.  Have  you  looked  it  up  to  find  out  whether  it  is 

imnufacturers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers  ? 

r.  Sutherland.  No;  I  have  not  as  yet,  Senator.     I  intend  to 

it  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  came  to  my 
ition  quite  recentljr  from  a  large  Alaska  packer.  He  sent  me 
statement  of  the  prices  he  was  paying  for  his  cotton  twine.  He 
largo  user.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  he  would  use,  but  he 
d  be  one  of  the  largest  contractors  on  the  coa3t  and  would  use 
KG  quantity.  I  thmk  next  to  labor  it  is  the  largest  expense 
nave. 

aator  Dillingham.  Do  they  make  their  own  nets  ? 
.  Sutherland.  No;  these  are  knit.  There  is  a  manufacturing 
ss  it  goes  through,  but  it  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  is  not  an 
isive  process,  i  understand  with  the  macninery  they  have  that 
'perative  can  do  about  as  much  as  25  or  30  did  with  tne  old  hand 
ods. 

lator  McCuMBER.  Are  those  nets  and  seines  made  in  Alaska? 
.  Sutherland.  They  are  made  up  in  webbing.  The  webbing 
B  in  square  yards,  great  rolls,  perhaps  a  hundred  fathoms  long, 
lator  Dillingham.  And  they  are  paying  83  cents  a  pound  for  it  ? 
.  Sutherland.  Yes.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  increases 
g  these  years,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  materials  are  supposed 

declining  this  is  higher  than  it  was  at  any  other  time, 
lator  Smoot.  -^Vre   the   prices  named  upon  the  same  size  of 

.  Sutherland.  Yes.     He  is  speaking  of  all  the  same  size. 

lator  Smoot.  If  it  is  all  the  same  size  then  there  is  an  increase, 

bat  letter  could  be  absolutely  true  and  yet  not  be  out  of  pro- 

m  to  the  value  of  yam,  according  to  the  number  and  size. 

Sutherland.  Yes;  but  they  use  a  uniform  size  for  salmon 
in<T. 

lator  Smoot.  Wo  have  many  statements  made  that  on  their 
fcrc  true,  but  when  you  examine  into  them  you  find  there  is 
feature  like  that  that  has  a  great  bearing  upon  them, 
ator  La  Follette.  Are  those  the  wholesale  prices? 

Sutherland.  It  would  be  considered  wholesale;  yes.  Those 
le  prices  they  have  to  pav,  and  they  have  large  deliveries,  and 
>r(M>ably  have  bids  furnished  by  brokers  or  manufacturers, 
ator  La  Follette.  It  is  all  large  quantities  ? 
Sutheri^vnd.  Yes,  sir.  The  point  is  that  Alaska  has  herring 
I  finest  miality  sufficient  to  supply  the  world,  to  supply  this 
It  in  the  United  States,  that  I  understand  is  consuming  about 
million  barrels  a  year.  This  mild-cured  fish  is  not  used  gener- 
iroughout  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  fish  of  the  poor  people 
rided  for  in  the  bUl,  the  frozen  herring,  which  comes  in  free  of 

That  is  marketed  in  the  cities  on  tne  Atlantic  coast.     Thia 
iired  article  is  consumed  by  the  foreign  element.     The  Jewish 
'  of  Russia  are  great  consumers  of  mild-cured  herring, 
ator  McLean.  What  do  they  retail  for  ? 
Sctherland.  In  cities  ? 
ator  McLean.  Yes. 
Sutherland.  I  believe  about  20  or  25  cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  McLean.  It  costs  them  8  cents  or  less  delivered  in  ] 
York  and  retails  for  20  to  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  low  figure.    I  ihitii 
fact  is  that  when  this  fish  is  deliverea  from  Alaska  to  New  Yi 
stands  them  about  $20  a  barrel.     The  'freight  across  the  cona 
is  $6.66.     The  freight  from  Alaska  down  is  $8  a  ton;  about  $1 
barrel. 

Senator  McLean.  That  would  be  8  cents  a  pound,  would  it  r.'^ 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  does  Alaska  produce  >i4 
fertilizing  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Perhaps  I  should  have  spoken  of  that.  ^ 
they  catch  a  load  of  fish,  in  the  seine  they  select  the  uniform  <« 
packing  and  mild  curing  and  the  balance  are  used  in  (ertil 
plants. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  use  good  edible  fish  for  fertil 
purposes,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Small-sized  fish,  Senator,  but  not  for  feriii 
I  think  very  little  is  used  for  that  purpose.  They  manufacturr 
for  feeding  chickens.  It  is  called  '^chicken  meal."  It  i^ 
product  that  looks  very  much  like  meal. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  considerable  of  a  waste,  is  it  iw 

Mr.  Sutherland.  If  you  could  see  the  innumerable  hen 
Alaska  waters,  you  would  not  view  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  used  to  see  that  with  the  codti'«h  s 
East,  but  you  do  not  see  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  extent  are  good  edible  fi^ii 
used  for  oil,  and  being  destroyed '? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  is  one  oil-manufacturing  plant 
coast.     It  consumes  quite  a  few  herring. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  fish  do  they  use  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Largely  herring,  with  a  few  salmon. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understood  some  years  ago  that  the 
used  for  oil  represented  an  enormous  amount  or  number. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  are  relatively  few.     They  catrl 
in  the  herring  seines. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understood  that  depleted  the  salmon  -"" 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  not  the  great  cause  of  the  <i*n 
of  the  salmon.  The  cause  of  the  depletion  was  overfishinjj  K-f 
mercial  purposes,  for  canning.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  Mi 
in  the  supply  of  salmon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whv  do  thev  not  catch  their  herrins:  hi 
the  same  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  and  let  the  little  fish  co  i    T .! 
ruin  the  industry  up  there  if  they  continue  the  way  Uiej  tr 
catching  all  those  little  fish  and  using  them  for  fertilizing'. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Senator,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  tlo 
great  number  of  oil  and  fertilizer  plants.     I  would  say  tlioi*^ 
ens  of  them.     I  do  not  know  just  the  number,  but  many  i»i'» 
number  in  Alaska.     They  have  been  there  for  years  and  yoii^ 
facturing  herring  into  fertilizer,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  iJ'p 


supply  to  any  extent. 
Senator  Wa 


ATSON.  Did  you  say  there  was  some  sort  of  hm  *.i 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming  in  fn^ 
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Sutherland.  Frozen  herring  are  on  the  free  list. 

ktor  Watson.  Is  that  the  kind  that  the  lady  who  preceded 

luded  to,  that  is  used  largely  in  New  York  City  ? 

SuTHEBLAND.  That  is  used  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

i6ton  and  Baltimore.    It  makes  a  fine  cheap  food  for  the  people 

e  cities. 

nt  to  speak  a  word  on  paragraph  718.     I  want  to  ask  that  it 

inded  to  read  as  follows 

tor  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  in  720  ? 

^UTflEBLAND.  I  Want  it  to  remain  just  as  it  is.  I  think  we  are 
1  to  that  dnij.  If  }rou  want  to  encourage  the  pickling  of 
;  in  Alaska  it  will  require  that  duty.  That  duty  was  conceded 
representatives  from  Massachusetts.  They  have  agreed  that 
ity  is  acceptahle  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  representing 
w  Englana  fishing  industry. 

tor  CuBTis.  I  would  suggest,  if  this  witness  is  to  be  heard  on 
ubjects,  that  as  he  is  here  in  the  city  it  might  be  well  to  let 
me  later,  and  to  hear  some  of  these  men  from  outside  the  city, 
not  inconvenience  the  Congressman  any. 
Sutherland.  I  have  just  one  other  subject,  but  I  will  be 
)  accommodate  the  committee  in  that  respect.  I  am  going 
ere  in  the  city. 

tor  CuKTis.  Go  ahead.  I  thought  you  had  several  other 
5  to  refer  to. 

Sutherland.  I  transacted  my  business  with  Mr.  Lufkin,  of 
5ter,  supposing  he  represented  the  fishing  industry, 
tor  Smoot.  He  might  have  said  that  in  respect  to  his  section, 
Te  were  others  that  did  not  agree. 

Sutherland.     I  do  not  know  about  that.     I  assume  the 
busetts  delegation  were  agreed  on  it,  from  my  conversation 
r.  Lufkin. 
going  to  ask  that  paragraph  718  be  amended  to  read    as 

tr  <reah,  frosen,  or  packed  in  ice,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  other  fieh,  fresh, 
packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,^  1  cent  per  pound. 

or  Smoot.  Would  this  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

t.  aidmon,  or  swordfish,  2  cents  per  pound. 

cthebland.  Yes;  that  is  acceptable  to  me. 

or  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  haUbut  at  2  cents  a  pound, 

do  not  object  to  salmon  or  swordfish  at  the  same  rate  ? 
(ttherland.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  swordfish,  but  I 

objection  to  salmon.  HaUbut  is  tne  highest  priced  fish  on 
fcet.  As  compared  with  others,  the  price  is  away  beyond 
SThen,  again,  tne  price  fluctuates  all  the  time,  and  I  am  going 

have  an  administrative  section  placed  in  the  bill,  in  connec- 
the  increased  price  of  haUbut,  to  read  as  f oUows : 

Bh  or  fish  products,  exc^>t  iced  fresh  iGsh,  shall  be  shipped  in  bond  through 

itiies  into  the  United  States,  except  it  be  treated  and  prepared  for  ship- 

Ued  States  territory,  and  such  iced  fresh  fish  shaU  not  oe  transported  in 

"^  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  product  of 

fishing  vessels  which  are  roistered  and  outfitted  at  ports  of  tne  United 

1  the  product  of  fishing  vessels  that  purchase  gear,  fuel,  and  supplies  at 

Ik  in  exoes  of  the  amount  required  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States  shall 

Ifcreign  fidi  and  liable  to  the  duty  provided  lor  in  this  act. 
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I  do  not  know  just  what  lan^age  you  will  want  to  iiicoq¥»ri 
the  bill,  but  that  is  the  suggestion. 

American  vessels  are  lancung  their  fares  at  Prince  Rupert,  wK. 
the  Pacific  coast  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  v-.  *  i 
into  the  United  States  duty  free.     But  when  fish  become  dut;tr« 
question  might  arise  as  to  just  how  far  they  can  go  in  shippic::  ' 
a  Canadian  port.     I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  allowed  tbr  - 
leges  they  have  been  in  the  past.     In  lact,  the  Canadians  ^   . 

flad  to  have  them,  but  I  would  not  want  American  fishing  v^- 
e  simply  American  so  far  as  registry  is  concerned  and  pu^^  - 
their  supphes  and  transacting  all  their  business  at  a  Canadi^ 
That  is  why  I  asked  to  have  that  paragraph  placed  in  the  bill  ■ 
that  they  may  continue  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  Amenrnr,  > 
At  present  they  can  do  as  they  please.    The  British  C*jIji'.j 
fiirmsh  them  with  fishing  supplies,  food,  and  fuel,  but  if  4  •:'.' 
placed  on  their  product  I  think  they  ought  to  get  their  fupp-' 
American  ports. 

.  Senator  Watson.  Do  you  propose  to  cover  in  a  protec: » r 
the  frozen  herring  now  on  the  free  list,  that  are  shipped  ir-  : 
people  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Paragraph  718  says.     *'A11  fish,  fresh.  ^ 
or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  potin«i. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  ''Not    specially    provided    for."     Tha* 
specially  provide  for  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  1645. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  This  matter  of  the  bonding  of  Amexi-Ar 
landed  by  American  vessels  at  Prince  Rupert  I  presume  i<  p  ^ 
involve  some  legal  questions. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  And  it  is  for  the  committee  to  decidr 
can  be  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  If  I  can  give  you  any  informmtion  re^c 
conditions  up  there  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  provision  as  to  American  fi:«h  ;« 
in  American  ships  through  a  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Something  similar  to  the  suggested  p*r-j: 
I  read  to  the  committee. 


BRIEF  OF  HON.  DAV  A.  STrTKX&LABB,  DSX-BGATX  XV  COVemSSft  FBCV 

TXB&ITORT  OF  ALASKA. 


It  is  respectfully  urged  tiiat  paragraph  718  of  H.  B.  7466  b« 
follows: 

"Halibut,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  2  cents  per  pound;  all 
frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  Doimd  *" 

The  following  reasons  are  submitted  for  a  higher  doty  on  halitet  dac  -- 
fish: 

First.  The  halibut  is  the  highest  priced  deep-sea  fiflh  in  tlia 
The  average  price  paid  for  halibut  at  the  port  of  Seattle,- WadfcL.  Uie  -..— 
market  in  die  world,  during  1920  was  17 A  centa  per  pound.    Tins  i»  al<«c' 
cent  more  than  the  average  price  from  tne  veteel  of  cod,  baddork,  hak* 
market  fish.    This  price  (17)  cents  per  pound)  is  much  hi|^i«r  than  Ih^  -y 
for  salmon,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  quantity  of  Atlantic 
Canada. 
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Second.  The  American  halibut  fisherman  of  the  Pacific  coast  competes  in  the 
tencan  market  with  the  Canadian  halibut  fisherman.  There  is  virtually  no  com- 
itioD  in  the  halibut  market  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Pacific  coast  produced 
1920  50,000,000  pounds  of  halibut  and  the  Atlantic  coast  produced  4,000,000 
inds  in  the  same  year. 

'bird.  The  American  market  for  halibut  should  be  preserved  for  the  American 
erman.  The  proved  duty  would  encourage  the  development  and  increase  of 
na^e  of  the  American  halibut  fleet.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  future  supply  of 
Ibiit  will  be  any  larger  than  the  present  supply. 

W  reason  of  the  depletion  of  halibut  banks  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British 
oinbia  and  southern  Alaska,  these  fish  must  be  sought  for  on  remote  banks  of  the 
ific  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  in  Bering  Sea,  and  thus  the  greater 
I  of  the  halibut  of  the  future  will  come  from  waters  contiguous  to  American  territory, 
;  a  protective  tariff  will  tend  to  encourage  Americans  to  engage  in  the  halibut 
ery  and  thus  industry  and  consequent  population  will  be  add^  to  western  Alaska. 
JTV  year  the  halibut^freezing  industry  is  moving  westw^ttd  on  the  Alaskan  coast, 
"eezer  will  operate  at  Port  Chatham,  near  the  entrance  to  Cooks  Inlet,  this  season, 
a  few  more  years  will  find  them  operating  at  Kodiak  Island  and  even  farther  west. 
t  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  following  administrative  provision  be  incorporated 
I.  R.  7456  for  the  r^fulation  of  American  fishing  vessels  landing  their  tares  at 
a«Iian  ports: 

That  no  fish  or  fish  product  except  iced  fresh  fish  shall  be  shipped  in  bond  through 
mi  countries  into  the  United  States  except  it  be  treated  and  prepared  for  shipment 
Jnited  States  territory,  and  such  iced  fresh  fish  shall  not  be  transported  in  bond 
nigh  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  except  it  be  the  proauct  of  United 
;ee  fishing  vessels  which  are  registered  and  outfitted  at  ports  of  the  United  States, 
the  product  of  fishing  vessels  tnat  purchase  gear,  fuel,  and  supplies  at  foreign  ports 
^cess  of  the  amount  required  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
ign  fish  and  liable  to  the  duty  provided  for  in  this  act." 

most  one-half  of  the  Pacific  catch  of  halibut  is  now  landed  at  Prince  Rupert, 
ash  Columbia.  Both  American  and  Canadian  vessels  land  their  fares  at  that  port, 
it  is  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  catch  comes 
he  American  retail  market. 

he  Canadian  Government,  through  its  elastic  S3r8tem  of  formulating  laws  and 
ilations  by  orders  in  council,  has  in  the  past  granted  such  concessions  to  American 
ermen  as  would  tend  to  draw  commerce  to  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  and  thus  add 
aage  to  the  traffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  Prince  Rupert  is 
Pacific  terminal  point. 

coDtinuAtion  of  the  present  policy  of  Congress  in  admitting  fresh  fish  to  the  United 
tee  free  of  duty  will  serve  to  build  up  the  Canadian  fishing  fleet  and  increase  the 
ing  population  of  British  Columbia,  while  the  American  fishing  tonnage  will  be 
)artionately  lessened  and  the  Alaska  fishing  population  will  decrease, 
respectfully  submit  that  in  view^  of  the  fact  tnat  Canada  is  striving  to  develop 
fifiheries  on  the  Pacific  by  selling  in  the  American  market,  it  is  only  fair  and  just 
tmerican  fisheries  that  tlie  Congress  take  steps  to  protect  and  encourage  them  in 
prosecution  of  their  industry. 

Salihut  landed  at  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports,  1920, 

ific  coast  ports:  Pounds. 

American  vessels 42, 155, 415 

Canadian  veasels 7, 661, 535 

Total 49,816,940 

tnticcooat  ports:  American  vessels 3,822,265 

^pedfirom  Alaska,  included  in  total 7,054,015 

ded  at  Seattle 19,692,915 

ded  at  Prince  Rupert 18,941,035 
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SMOKED  HEBSHfO. 

[Paragraph  719.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FBEDEBICK  HALE,  TTNITEB  STATBS  6EKA- 

TOB  FROM  MAINE. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  hertio; 
packers  of  Maine,  I  would  like  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  fnot 
graph  719  of  H.  R.  7456.    The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  line  3,  page  88,  after  the  words  ''ad  valorem  "  insert  the  words  ''smoked  h 
skinned  or  boned,  2i  cents  per  pound/'    In  line  5,  page  88,  strike  out  the 
"including  hening  skinned,     so  that  the  paragraph  wUl  read,  "ealmon,  pirl 
salted,  smoked,  kippered,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  25  per  cent  ad  val 
finan  haddie,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  smoked  herring,  skinned  or  boned,  2)  r 
per  pound;  fish^  dried^  salted  or  unsalted,  If  cents  per  pound:  fish,  skinned  or  U< 
in  bulk  or  in  immediate  containers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  tbsn  t' 
pounds  each,  2^  cents  per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  con 
with  the  contents.'' 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  do  you  ask  over  the  B 
rate? 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  think  it  is  increased  at  all.    I  tUnk 
House  intended  to  take  care  of  the  matter  in  their  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  salted  fish  that  are  not 

Senator  Hale.  No;  it  does  not  touch .  anything  except  he: 
skinned  or  boned.     The  House  bill  provided  2 J  cents  per  pound 
fish,  skinned  or  boned,  including  herrmg,  skinned,  in  bu&,  or  in  in 
diate  containers  weighing  with  their  contents  more  than  30  po 
each.    These  fish  are  never  brought  into  this  country  in  cont 
of  that  size;  they  are  brought  into  this  country  in  coxxtainers  wh 
inglO  pounds,  so  that  the  duty  does  not  apply  to  them  at  iJl. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  desire  to  malke  a  technical  correct: 

Senator  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  you  want  to  include  the  weight  of 
container  and  the  salt  and  tne  brine  and  everything  as  a  part  of 
weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Senator  Hale.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  fish.     If  it  is 
as  I  suggest,  the  weight  of  the  container  will  have  nothing  to  do 
it;  it  wul  simply  be  a  fiat  duty  of  2^  cents  on  smoked  hemng,  sk 
or  boned,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  intention  of  the  House 
mittee. 

Senator  MoCijmber.  Is  not  that  the  provision  that  Minnesota  d 
North  Dakota,  as  well  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  Scandinivi^ 
countries,  were  protesting  against  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Senator  Hale.  There  is  a  provision  now  for  a  tariff  on  smobnl 
ring  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  they  come  in  containeis  d 
than  30  pounds,  but  this  will  be  entirely  left,  out,  and  this  is  a  fur 
process  of  manufacturing,  beyond  the  process  of  smoking,  acd 
they  would  come  in  free.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a  mi* 
on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  change  will  maki"  i 
paragraph  very  much  better,  and  really  it  is  lowering  the  dutyfr 
what  the  House  has. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Fernald,  have  you  anything  to  add  * 

Senator  Fernald.  No  ;  that  is  all,  I  think.    I  am  intex^sted  ;r 
same  proposition. 
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CUABMEAT. 

[Paragraph  722.] 

'ATEHEKT  OF  HON.  WESLEY  L.  JONES,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

FBOM  WASHINGTON. 

Senator  Jonbs  of  Washington.  In  reference  to  paragraph  722,  pro- 
sing a  tariff  on  crab  meat  of  26  per  cent,  I  have  received  some 
ters  from  some  of  our  people  stating  that  they  understand  that 
Jre  is  strong  opposition  to  this  tariff,  and  they  urge  its  retention. 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Stuart  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Seattle,  setting 
t  their  reasons  for  this  tariff's  being  retained.  I  would  like  to 
ve  that  letter  put  into  the  record. 

A-lso,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  John  N.  Cobb,  director  of  the 
liversity  of  Washington,  College  of  Fisheries,  urging  the  same 
^g,    I  would  like  to  nave  that  put  into  the  record. 
Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  supplv  holding  out  on  the  west  coast? 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  He  says  that  with  proper  encour- 
?nient  the  industry  can  be  developed  very  greatly  out  there. 
Senator  McCumbbr.  What  kind  of  encouragement? 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  He  says  that  this  26  per  cent 
•iff 

Senator  McCumber.  That  certainly  would  not  encourage  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  crab  at  all ;  rather,  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect, 
•ulditnot? 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  No;  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ey  would  propagate  the  crab  much  more  extensively  if  they  knew 
It  the  industry  could  be  maintained  and  foreign  competition,  whicli 
largely  Japanese,  is  restricted.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  the  cmb, 
far  as  our  section  of  the  country  is  concerned,  will  very  likely  dis- 
^eai\  because  it  will  not  be  propagated. 

■^naitor  McCumber.  We  know  that  the  lobster  is  disappearing  very 
)i(lly  from  the  eastern  waters,  and  I  assumed  that  probably  the 
later  number  brought  in  from  a  foreign  country  would  naturally 
sserve  those  that  we  have ;  but  I  do  not  know.  There  may  be  so 
Dy  of  them  out  there  that  they  do  not  need  any  preserving. 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  No.  Protection  preserves  through 
jpagating.  They  have  to  be  propagated.  They  have  to  be  cared 
'  in  order  to  insure  the  supply.  Of  course,  you  might  think  that 
they  propagated  amply  themselves,  if  they  let  others  come  in  from 
outside,  it  would  make  our  own  supply  last;  but  we  find  that  our 
I  and  similar  aquatic  products  must  be  cared  for  and  propagated 
order  to  keep  up  the  supply.  If  people  who  are  likely  to  go  into 
it  industry  are  prevented  by  foreign  competition  from  doing  so  it 
>  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  industry.  People  go  into  it,  of 
trs<?,  for  money.  They  do  not  go  into  it  for  philanthropic  pur- 
ees. So,  if  competition  from  the  outside  is  so  strong  that  they 
1  not  make  any  money,  thev  stop  propagating  and  the  domestic 
>ply  goes  down.  That  is  tne  way  of  other  things.  That  is  our 
at  reason  for  a  protective  tariff. 

81527— 22— BOH  7 80 
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I  would  like  to  have  these  letters  go  into  the  record. 
Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  printed,  Senator. 
(The  letters  referred  are  as  follows:) 

Sea^ttlEi  Wash.,  August  SI,  l$i! 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Deab  Snt :  As  the  tariff  bill  passed  the  House  it  carried  a  26  per  tvut :. 
valorem  duty  on  crab  meat 

At  the  present  time  all  canned  crab  meat  is  imported  from  Japan.  iV-i 
John  N.  Cobb,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  who  is  conceded  autbontrci 
canning  resources  and  methods  for  fishery  products  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  *^ 
mates  that  Alaska  can  produce  500,000  cases  of  canned  crab  meat  aoiiua!'*; 
this  is  considerably  in  excess  of  present  market  requirements. 

Competition  of  the  Japanese  product  has  so  far  prevented  any  developmf::  i 
this  resource,  as  an  Alaska  product  must  be  canned  \^^th  American  lab«T  -i 
under  American  .sanitation  and  plant  conditions. 

As  in  the  first  10  months  of  1920  the  Japanese  imported  into  this  couDtr;  ^'V 
$2,000,000  of  canned  crab,  you  can  see  that  the  industry  is  worth  buildin: ; 
and  holding  for  Americans.  Practically  all  of  this  money  goes  for  V» 
eventually,  in  the  crab-canning  industry. 

We  are  interested  in  the  packing  of  sea  foods  and  to  our  knowledge  thei^  i 
several  Washington  and  Oregon  crab  packers  who  are  struggling  to  buUi? 
the  industry  with  the  handicap  of  packing  costs,  of  which  labor  is  the  pnn'ij 
item. 

Only  the  meat  from  the  Dungeness  type  of  crab  is  used  while  the  Ju-* 
use  the  large  Spider  crab  for  their  pack,  which  is  larger  and  much  coarv: 
texture. 

Without  the  protection  of  this  tariff  it  is  a  hard  fight  We  would  p^ 
appreciate  any  help  you  may  see  fit  to  give  the  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  «i 
packers  in  retaining  this  schedule  in  the  completed  biU.  It  is  a  good  est 
Whether  we  are  interested  or  not  it  is  a  tariff  which  will  build  up  this  Amen 
industry. 

Sincerely, 

The  Stuabt  Co.  (1n«- 


«t.  I 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Sovcmbcv  o, 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  S&note,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Senator:  Yon  will  doubtless  I'ecollett  my  sending  you  a 
randum  on  the  building  up  of  the  cralwueat  industry  in  Alaska,  Wash  \t 
and  Oregon  in  competition  with  the  Japanese  crab-meat  packers,  iht»  U 
of  whom  now  control  our  domestic  market.    The  tariff  bill   now  iiein^t- 
Congress  imposes  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  on  importations,  and  some  (»^  «  • 
porters  are  now  endeavoring  to  persuade  Congi'ess  to  either  elimiuai*' 
proposed  duty  or  to  materially  reduce  it.    The  New  York  inipcirtin::  ri 
Charles  E.  Farris  Co.  have  issued  a  circular  protesting  against  the  i»n«« 
tariff,  and  I  have  taken  their  circular  and  answenxl  it  in  detail*  as  \^*r  t. 
randum  attached  hereto,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  place  thi-    » 
randum  where  it  would  do  the  mo.st  good.    I  have  also  sent  a  copy  to  JI' 
sentative  Hadley  and  Delegate  Sutherland,  of  Alaska. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  establishing  a  very  iiM»*^ 
industry,  in  Alaska  particularly,  and  as  most  of  the  packiiis:  is  dont-   ^ 
spring  and  fall,  it  would  tend  to  attract  a  more  permanent  population  • 
Territory  and  furnish  them  with  a  greater  opportunity  for  reniunerrtil\«  • 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  N.  C4«ii,  /)»n 

Memorandum  re  proposed  duty  on  imported  crab  meat:  In  a  recent  i^<^ 
the  Western  Canner  and  Packer,  published  at  San  Francisco,  Calif..  I  •' 
a  reprint  of  circular  letter  issued  by  the  New  York  importing  firm  of  Oax* 
Farris  Co.,  protesting  against  the  proposed  tariff  on  importations  of  crt^'  ^ 
As  there  are  a  number  of  statements  contained  in  the  letter  wliidi  m\t  * 
lead  if  not  refuted,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  answering  these  st^xt^ 
seriatim  and  hope  you  will  present  these  to  the  proper  committee. 
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1.  Canned  crab  meat  is  not  packed  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United 
tej;  to  warrant  any  protective  measures." 

i'hile  canned  crab  meat  is  not  at  present  packed  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
ply  the  domestic  demand,  I  am  positive  that  if  the  industry  were  protected 
II  the  overpowering  Japanese  competition  the  canneries  now  in  existence,  or 
ItM'ted,  could  easily  be  expanded  to  supply  the  entire  demand.  At  present 
•e  are  three  canneries  in  operation  in  Alaska,  while  three  others  (one  each  at 
flova.  Juneau,  and  Sitka)  are  in  process  of  erection.    In  addition  there  are 

or  three  plants  in  Washington,  and  two  in  Oregon,  which  have  canned 
»H  ill  recent  years  and  would  do  so  again  were  they  able  to  get  a  foothold 
In*  domestic  market.  There  are  also  a  number  of  canneries  in  Alaska, 
^hinston,  and  Oregon  devoted  to  the  canning  of  clams  and  salmon  which 
li.  Mt  but  little  expense,  be  adapted  also  for  crab  canning  in  addition  to 
r  other  work.  There  are  also  several  crab  canneries  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
r!i  t-ould  participate  in  the  work. 

s  10  tlie  raw  supply  available,  would  say  that  the  Dungeness  crab  (Cancer 
i*i€r)  is  abundant  in  the  waters  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  although 
fwhat  depleted  in  the  waters  of  California.  In  southeast  and  central 
•kan  waters,  however,  this  crustacean  is  found  in  wonderful  abundance. 
he  present  time  but  little  use  is  made  of  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
h  markets  are  supplied  by  the  Washington  and  Oregon  fishermen,  the  long 
p\j)ensive  haul  from  Alaska  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  making  competition  difficult 
ibe  Alaska  crabbers.  As  to  canned  crabs,  our  packers  have  not  been  able  to 
\^iv  with  the  Japanese  packers,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  packing  this  product 
ipun,  where  labor  is  abundant  and  wages  very  low  as  compared  with  the 
h  bijrher  wages  paid  the  far  from  abundant  labor  in  this  country. 

Japan  the  spider  crab  is  the  one  canned.  This  is  somewhat  different  in 
nraiice  from  the  Dungeness  crab,  and  is  especially  noted  for  the  pinkiness 
ti»'  <law  meat,  which  makes  it  especially  good  for  garnishing  dishes,  etc. 
h{mie  crab  is  also  abundant  in  our  waters,  but  as  it  is  found  in  the  open 
ft.  while  our  Dungeness  crab  is  a  denizen  of  the  protected  waters,  such  as 
^  *<trnits,  and  sounds,  where  it  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  the 
17  for  the  former  has  been  neglected  here,  although  some  of  the  new 
»»rs  are  equipping  themselves  for  its  capture. 

(»ave  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific 
ring  a  period  of  22  years,  and  feel  I  am  fully  justified  in  stating  that  the 
t  States  and  Alaska  could  together  produce  annually  half  a  million  cases 
nnceness  crab  meat,  and  possibly  more,  without  affecting  the  future  supply 
J^ely,  and  this  pack  could  be  very  materially  increased  if  the  spider  crab 
ir  waters  was  utilizetl.  At  present  but  one  cannery  is  depending  upon  this 
l««  for  Its  raw  material. 

I  our  .\tiantic  coast,  and  notably  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  section,  is  found 
>!m»  (Tab  (Callinectes  sapidus).  The  capture  of  this  crustacean  forms  one 
he  rao»t  important  fisheries  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  some  50,343.268 
mIs.  valued  at  1^981,807,  having  been  marketed  from  these  States  in  1915. 
;  ff  these  are  shipped  alive,  boiled,  or  in  the  meat,  which  latter  has  been 
'TmI  frnni  the  shell  after  boiling,  and  packed  in  large  cans,  which  are  not 
tetiraliy  sealed  and  hence  must  be  packed  in  ice  and  will  keep  for  only  a 
W  period.    The  first  packers  to  succeed  in  packing  crab  meat  in  hermeti- 

swiled  cans  was  McMenamin  &  Co.,  but,  as  noted  elsewhere,  they,  too, 

t*en  forced  to  suspend  such  packing,  owing  to  foreign  competition. 
'.  Canned  crab  meat  has  become  a  popular  item  in  the  diet  of  the  American 
It',  and  at  present  is  within  the  means  of  the  average  family." 
'  tliey  state,  canned  crab  meat  has  become  a  popular  item  in  the  diet  of 
Unerlcan  public,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  publicity  work  of  the  pioneer 
rWan  packers,  McMenamin  &  Co.,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  who  discovered  the 
I'nI  of  hermetically  canning  crab  meat  and  continued  the  work  until,  so  I 

^'wn  informed,  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Japanese  competition, 
nil  Pacific  Coast  packers,  notably  one  at  Blaine,  Wash.,  were  also  factors 
te  development  of  the  demand  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 

hut  were  compelled  to  suspend  for  the  same  reason  as  the  pioneers  in 
Indoatry. 
H*  •I'M.hired  value  of  (he  canned  crab-meat  importations  during  1920  aver- 

•13.44  cents  ijer  pound.  In  Seattle  retail  markets  a  one-half  pound  flat 
of  Japanese  crab  meat  is  at  present  (October  31)  quoted  retail  at  60  cents, 
^d  of  being  within  the  reach  of  the  average  American  family  it  is  an 
^i^^\j  expensive  article  of  food  and  belongs  in  the  luxury  class,  instead 
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of  being,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  I  hope  it  will  be  if  a  domestic  industry  can  V 
built  up,  in  the  necessity  class. 

"  3.  To  place  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  on  crab  meat  would  throw  it  out  of  rytrj. 
of  the  average  family  and  practically  kill  the  consumption." 

The  placing  of  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  on  crab  meat,  as  proposed  In  the  bii'  I 
do  not  believe  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  product  one  cent  to  the  Anierii?! 
consumer;  in  fact,  I  would  look  for  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  qBoiu* 
price  as  soon  as  the  business  has  been  thoroughly  established  here.     Then?  ct 
two  reasons  why  I  look  for  this,  (1)  because  the  present  price  on  the  impur*4 
crab  meat  is  high  when  its  cost  of  manufacture  is  considered,  the  fixins  ♦•?* 
high  price  being  possible  because  the  foreign  packers  know  our  packer*  vA 
not  extensively  engage  in  the  business  as  long  as  there  is  doubt  aboot  «tf 
government  extending  protection  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  26  per  cent  unfi 
and   (2)   the  pack  of  American  crab  meat  will  be  so  large  that  ther*> 
naturally  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  price,  due  mainly  to  conipetitiOD 

"  4.  The  total  yearly  importation  of  canned  crab  meat  in  the  Unite<i  St.it 
at  present  is  about  50,000  cases.     We  believe  if  this  duty  is  imposed  it  will 
duce  importations  to  about  5,000  cases,  out  of  which  the  Government  will  tkrii 
by  tariff  only  about  $25,000.     We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  small  tariff 
imposed  of  about  5  per  cent,  it  would  not  materially  affect  the  importarioo  »\ 
the  Government  would  thereby  derive  a  revenue  of  about  $50,000,  or  UouhV 
amount  received  by  the  imposition  of  the  high  duty." 

During  the  calendar  year  1920  the  total  imiwrtations  of  canne<l  crab 
amounted  to  4,078,980  pounds,  valued  at  $2,166,068.    The  following  table  si 
the  importations  of  crab  meat  for  a  term  of  years,  the  imports  from  J»! 
being  kept  separate  from  those  from  other  countries : 

Imports  of  crah  meat,  19 1 3-1 920. 


Year  ending  June  30: 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

July  1-Dec.  31, 1917.. 
Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


From  Japan. 


Pounds. 


2, 810,  $163 
2,728,295 
2,187,283 
2,W6,124 
4,000,587 
1,691,143 

3,148,434 
2,683,927 
4,013,530 


Value. 


$446,232 
445,271 

407,065 
504,415 
883,187 
270,826 

1,027.900 
1,064,936 
2,141,928 


From  *U  iUhr' 
OQUotne^ 


Pounds.    (     V*.- 1 


9.9R» 

25.S17 

113,543 

10.532 

SI 

22,ti«n 

1-30 

t».430 


Sil 


This   shows  very   clearly    the    immense  preponderance   of   shipmon^^    ' 
Japan,  iu  fact,  Japanese  crab  meat  virtually  inonop<>lizes  our  ni2irk*^t<  •■' 
almost  total  exclusion  of  domestic  canned  crab  meat  and  imp«>rtation^  '- 
other  countries. 

The  only  really  important  question  here  is  as  to  whether  we  wish  i*»  pr*! 
our  at  present  small  industry  of  crab-meat  canning  and  build  It  up  until 
able  to  supply  our  domestic  market  and  liave  a  sun^lus  fcir  ex|M»rt,  «!• 
feel  sure  would  not  require  more  than  a  year  or  two  under  tbe  pn%p«>!i*«! 
tective  tariff,  or  to  turn  this  business  wholly  over  to  foreignen*  au«i  I^t  t 
reap  all  the  profits  of  it  except  the  brokerage  contnilssioos  of  such  fln:* 
thjit  of  the  protestaiits.  If  the  former  is  the  desire  of  Congress,  zttul  l  f  # 
is.  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  importati(ms  can  be  disrep:anle«!,  a^ 
times  the  amount  would  accrue  to  American  workers  and  vttick*«rs  In  t^T* 
of  wages  and  profits,  while  many  related  American  concerns,  ua  uotett  '•* 
would  benefit  throuiJ:h  orders  placwl  f(»r  the  many  articles  nn<l  sup|ill«?^  i. 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

"5.  A  high  duty  on  canncnl  crab  meat  will  mean  a  great  l<v«3  In  r«^"- 
many  private  enterprises  and  business  concerns  in  the  United  Stntess*.  ■ 
which  may  be  included : 
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(fl)  Manufacturers — Tin  plate,  parchment  paper,  box  strapping,  nails  and 
i»»r  <'(unm(xlities  connected  with  the  packing  of  canned  goods. 
(&)  Exporters — Distributing  the  above  lines. 
'{(>  Iin [sorters — Canned  crab-meat  packers  in  the  United  States, 
(d)  Banks — Financing  both  the  exports  and  imports. 
(n  Jobbers — Wholesalers  of  groceries  and  kindred  lines. 
if  I  Merchants — Retailers  of  groceries  and  kindred  lines. 
if))  Brokers — Buying  and  selling. 
ih)  Carriers — Rail  and  water." 

'li»'  above  is  an  extraordinary  claim  to  make.  As  the  tin  plate,  parchment 
♦T,  box  strapping,  nails,  and  other  commodities  connected  with  the  packing 
UJlKirted  canned  crab  meat  would  be  manufactured  in  the  country  of  origin, 
(Ij  I'm  this  case  would  be  Japan,  I  can  not  see  wherein  our  manufacturers 
lid  beiipftt  under  present  conditions;  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
111  UMji'lit  would  be  through  the  building  up  of  a  domestic  pack,  when  these 
i>  sui)i4i*^s  would  be  furnished  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  thus  help  to 
ICC  tlje  present  large  number  of  workers  laid  off  in  these  industries  owing 
Ik*  shurtage  of  orders. 

"ijiorters  and  importers  could  handle  the  domestic  pack  and  make  as  much, 
>t  more,  than  they  do  at  present  in*  handling  the  imported  pack. 
)f  biiiilxs  would  hnd  it  much  more  profitable  to  finance  the  manufacturer  of 
egcKKis  rather  than  the  importer,  as  the  demand  for  money  would  be  greater 
the  resulting  profit  correspondingly  better. 

bbers,  merchants,  and  \^rokers  could  make  as  much,  if  not  more,  profit 
lig  luul  selling  domestic  crab  meat  as  in  the  handling  of  imported  goods, 
lil  a  Mil  water  carriers  would  profit  more  from  handling  domestic  crab  meat 
uoiiM  be  the  case  with  imported  crab  meat,  as  they  would  not  only  trans- 
the  tinished  product,  but  also  the  many  supplies  needed  for  carrying  on 
an  industry  and  packing  the  finished  product. 

I  With  the  reduced  consumption  of  canned  crab-meat,  caused  by  the  imposi- 
of  tlie  high  duty,  the  Government  will  lose  the  excess  profit  tax,  income 
iransportation  tax  or  sales  tax,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(he  foreign  packers  of  crab  meat  pay  none  of  these  charges  at  present, 
i  (iouiestic  packers  would  pay  all  of  them,  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
less  would  be  quite  profitable  to  the  Government,  both  directly  and  in- 
tly.  As  to  excess  profit  tax  and  income  tax  now  paid  by  importers  on 
orelgn  goods  hkndled  either  they,  or  other  brokers,  would  pay  an  equal 
tot  on  the  sale  of  domestic  pack,  so  the  Government  revenues  would  not 
<luced. 

John  N.  Cobb, 
Director,  College  of  Fisheries,  University  of  Washirwton. 

BTTCKWHEAT,  BBAN,  AlH)  SHOBTS. 

[Paragraphs  724  and  731.] 

rEHENT  OF'  C.   M.  COX,  BEPBESBKTIKa   ST.  ALBANS  QBAIN 

CO.,  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

©  Chairman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  where  you  reside. 

'.  Cox,  I  reside  in  Massachusetts.     Melrose  is  my  home  address. 

e  CfiAiRAfAN.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

.  Cox.  I   am  in  the  grain  business.    My  principal  place  of 

less  is  in  Vermont. 

^  Chairman.  Will  jon  proceed  to  state  to  the  committee  the 

that  vou  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 

lator  \Vat80N.  What  articles  are  you  referring  to  ? 

.  Cox.  I  am  here  with  reference  to  paragraph  731,  and  also 

fraph  724,  which  relates  to  the  duty  on  buckwheat. 

ra^aph  731  has  to  do  with  by-products  of  wheat. 

:tam  items  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  of  1921  are  of  great 

?st  to  grain  dealers,  farmers,  and  poultry  men  of  New  England, 
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SO  much  so  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  grain  board  of  the  Boston  Chambf: 
of  Commerce,  held  on  December  7,  1921,  the  following  resoluii^'M 
were  adopted  [reading] : 

Resolvedf  That  the  grain  board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  view?  ''i^i 
alarm  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  of  1921,  knowrn  as  H.  R.  7456,  so  far  as  it  reUi»*i 
the  marked  increase  in  the  tariff  rates  of  importation  on  buckwheat,  bran,  and  <!:•  ru 
Representing  as  we  do,  the  wholesale  and  retail  grain  interests  of  New  BnslanvL  ^ 
take  this  method  of  informing  our  Senators  that  it  is  of  material  help  to  New  Fiu.ta 
to  receive  importations  from  Canada  of  buckwheat  and  bran  in  certain  year^  *^'H 
cially  when  the  supply  is  short  in  our  own  country. 

• 

I  wish  to  state  that  paragraph  724  would  impose   a   dutj  I 
buckwheat  of  30  cents  per  hunared  pounds,  whereas  for  the  la 
eight  years  there  has  been  no  duty  whatever  on  this  article.    ^ 
respectfully  request  that  this  product  should  come  in  free  or  tin: 
maximum  duty  be  set,  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  no  tanff  on  buckwheat : 

Mr.  Cox.  There  has  been  no  tarifiF  as  far  as  I  could  find. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  buckwheat  flour  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  on  buckwheat.  By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  am  spfJ 
ing  wholly  about  coarse  grain,  which  is  use.d  for  cattle  food  antl  '^ 
food.     I  am  not  talking  about  anything  to  be  used  as  human  foi>l 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  a  lair  quality  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  know  what  buckwheat  is  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  the  wild  buckwheat  that  grow*, 
our  fields  and  that  grows  in  with  noxious  weeds,  from  wtiich 
to  eliminate  our  grain.     That  is  not  the  kind  that  you  refer 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.     It  has  a  little  black  outside  hull,  like  y 
buckwheat,  only  much  larger.     It  is  used  for  human  food. 
flour  from  which  we  make  buckwheat  cakes  comes  out  of  thai 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  flour  made  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  same  grain,  but  so  far  as  our  interests  are  conc^ 
the  people  I  represent,  we  care  nothing  about  the  human  part  of  1 
product.     We  are  interested  wholly  in  buckwheat  for  feeding  ai 

Senator  Watson.  Is  not  the  buckwheat  used  for  feeding  hes6 
for  human  food  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  higher  grade  that  is  used  for  human  food.  I 
not  represent  any  human-food  concern. 

Senator  Watson.  There  has  not  been  a  tariff  on  buckwfac^at ! 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  for  many  years. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  any  CTade  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  any  jgrade.  My  people  looked  that  up  and  toid  i 
and  I  have  learned  there  has  not  been  any  tariff  on  buckwheat  f«i 
least  eight  years. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  speaking  with  reference  to  buck^ 
flour  grades  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No:  wholly  about  rough  grain,  coarse  grain.  Ten  d 
per  hundred  pounds  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  particular  amount  of  it  impi.«rt 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  in  one  sense.    It  depends  upon  what  you  me«j 
particular  amount. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  what  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.  The  importation  of  buckwheat  in  192*i 
227,000  bushels,  while  the  production  in  our  own  country 
13,789,000  bushels.    It  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  the  importation, 
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ared  to  our  production.  You  might  say  that  it  is  bt  negligible 
luantity. 

There  is  no  item  of  domestic  saving  which  comes  closer  to  the 
ommon  people  of  New  England  than  that  of  keeping  a  small  flock 
f  liens.  Their  number  is  legion,  and  they  are  scattered  through 
very  town  and  many  cities.  Buckwheat  is  fed  entirely  in  New 
!mand  to  hens,  and  is  an  important  adjunct, 
raragraph  731  relates. to  bran  and  imposes  a  dutv  of  15  per 
3nt  ad  valorem,  which  we  understand  it  is  planned  snail  be  on  a 
asis  of  United  States  valuation.  We  respectfully  protest  against 
Q  ad  valorem  basis.  It  involves  serious  question  as  to  what  price 
lall  be  considered  a  fair  value  in  a  country  as  large  as  ours^  and  where 
le  prices  in  the  Middle  West  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  East, 
wing  to  the  high  rates  of  freight. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  still  talking  about  buckwheat  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  No,  Senator.     I  am  talking  about  bran  now,  paragraph 
Jl.    We  respectfully  submit  that  bran  and  shorts  be  put  on  a 
)ecified  basis,  and  we  also  respectfully  suggest  a  rate  of  10  cents 
er  100  pounds  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  bran  is  imported  from  Canada 
hen  conditions  are  favorable.  It  usually  comes  at  periods,  as  at 
je  present  time,  when  our  mills — which  are  running  only  part 
me — can  hardly  supply  the  demand.  Bran  is  considered  by 
U'mers  as  an  important  feed  for  cattle  and  horses.  We  respect- 
dly  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  set  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
undrea  pounds  on  a  specific  basis. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  resolution  of  the  grain  board  of  the 
<)ston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where   do   you   get   your  bran   from;  you 
ij  you  desire  this  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  from  the 
rest.    How  far  West  do  you  go  for  what  you  use  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  We  use  a  lot  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  You  ship  from  North  Dakota  to  New  Hamp- 
ure? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Why  do  you  go  so  far  as  that,  when  there  is 
ItLTge  number  of  mills  in  Rocnester  and  Buffalo  and  Minneapolis 
ad  Doluth;  why  should  you  gq  clear  to  North  Dakota? 
Mr.  Cox.  We  get  some  from  Buff alo ;  almost  none  from  Rochester. 
f  course  bran  and  wheat  products  are  now  used  in  all  the  Middle 
Testem  States.  I  have  reierence  to  Senator  Watson's  State,  where 
le  farmers  sell  their  whole  grain  and  buy  bran  and  middlings, 
lany  farmers,  particularly  in  Wisconsin  ana  other  Western  States, 
pe  themselves  very  large  consumers  of  wheat  by-products,  ana 
)at  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  get  those  products  from  all  sec- 
0D8  of  the  West.  The  demand  may  exceed  the  supply  in  some 
festem  States. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  10  cents  per  100  pounds? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  specific. 
Senator  McLean.  And  that  is  all  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  And  that  is  all. 
Senator  McLean.  How  much  bran  is  imported } 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  am  talking  of  bran  and  middlings  together.     The  m 
mum  amount  in  recent  years  was,  in  1919,  59,000  tons,  and  in  19 
it  was  30,000  tons. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  bran  exclusively,  or  other  by-p 
ucts? 

Mr.  Cox.  All  the  by-products. 

Senator  McCumber.  Including  middhngs  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  All  the  by-products  lumped .  together.     In   1918  t 
were  only  1,157  tons.     It  varies,  you  see,  from  1,100  tons  to  59.« 
tons.     Tne  production  in  our  own  country  of  those  same  artic 
is  4,818,000  tons.     So  you  see  that  the  amount  that  I  am  ask; 
would  not   affect   the   value   of   these  products  materially.    It 
like  a  pinch  of  snuif ,  if  that  is  a  proper  pnrase  to  use. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do   you   arrive   at    10   cents    a   hun 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  approximates  about  what  we  were  paying. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  gone  into  the  production  costs 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
10  per  cent  for  a  fairly  protective  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  I  did  not  plan  to  make  that  a  prohibitive  rale,  bJ 
what  you  would  call  a  reasonable  rate.  It  is  the  rate  we  have  b^yi 
paying  under  the  emergency  tariff.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  thl 
rate  is  10  per  cent,  foreign  valuation,  and  the  foreign  vaduation  runiiirij 
way  up  into  Saskatchewan,  and  up  into  the  western  sections  J 
Canada,  is  very  low.  The  10  per  cent  valuation  would  not  be  v€r| 
much  different  than  10  cents  per  himdred  pounds.  i 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  that  worth  per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  all  depends  upon  where  you  live.  If  you  lived  -^i^ 
in  Dakota  yoiir  valuation  would  have  been  last  October  about  $0  ^^ 
$10  a  ton.  If  you  lived  in  New  England  it  would  be  $20  a  ton ;  $20.5 
was  our  selling  price. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  did  not  come  informed  on  those  figures.  All  thv^ 
products  are  based  on  what  the  foreign  market  will  pay. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  your  imports  ol  tnis  particuij 
product  comes  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Absolutely  all;  none  from  any  other  market.  Os 
reason  why  we  would  like  the  specific  rate  of  duty  is  because  of  tli 
great  variety  in  the  price  in  oul-  own  countiy,.  as  between  the  W«. 
and  the  East.  Who  is  to  say  what  the  valuation  is  in  this  countr 
when  the  price  is  twice  as  much  in  New  England  as  it  is  in  N«^r; 
Dakota  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Because  of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  What  is  a  revenue  officer  going  to  use  as  a  ft 
basis  ?  Is  he  going  to  take  the  valuation  in  Minnesota  or  in  VenuiHi^ 
It  is  going  to  make  much  confusion  and  much  litigation  as  betvr« 
the  importers  and  the  Government.  Besides,  if  you  take  the  valu 
tion  at  the  port  of  entry,  there  again  you  have  the  same  tniuh\ 
because  the  valuation  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota  six  wiivj 
ago  would  have  been  only  half  the  valuation  in  Vermont.  In  oih 
words,  the  people  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  would  only  har^ 
pay  half  as  much  duty. 
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Senator  McLean.  Take  this  bran  shipped,  we  will  say,  from  a 
leap  place  of  production — one  of  the  Dakotas. 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  There  it  would  be  worth  to  you  about  how 
urh  f .  0.  b.  ? 

Jtr.  Cox.  Now  it  would  be  about  $18  a  ton  to  $19  a  ton. 
Senator  McLean.  And  how  much  would  it  cost  to  get  it  to  New 
igland  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  About  $10  a  ton,  roughly  speaking.  Another  reason 
)y  we,  who  are  doin^  a  little  importing  of  this  product  into  New 
Inland,  wish  the  specific  rate,  is  the  fluctuations  in  the  market.  I 
ve  my  quotation  card  for  October  19,  showing  we  were  selling  in 
»ston  at  $20.50  a  ton,  while  our  quotation  card  of  December  12 
)ws  we  were  selling  at  $29.50  a  ton,  $9  a  ton  more.  If  we  should 
y  Canadian  bran  m  October  it  would  not  be  shipped  the  day  we 
iered  it;  it  might  be  shipped  30  days  after.  It  would  probably 
Je  some  time  in  transit ;  it  might  be  arriving  about  this  time,  and 
J  valuation  now  would  be  $9  more  than  when  we  bought  it.  It 
a  very  complex  situation. 

Furthermore,  in  paragraph  731  of  the  proposed  new  tariff,  bran, 
)rts,  and  other  wheat  by-products  are  listed  at  15  per  cent  ad 
orem,  and  this  is  the  only  ad  valorem  tariff  proposed  on  any  grain 
grain  products  not  used  for  human  food.     AH  the  others  are  on  a 
'cific  basis.     The  same  arguments  which  make  for  a  specific  duty  on 
eat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  screenings,  dried  beet  pulp,  etc.,  would 
)l^y  to  bran,  shorts,  and  other  wheat  by-products.     We  ask  that  a 
oific  rate  be  named  on  wheat  by-products,  and  we  very  respect- 
\y  suggest  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 
)wing  to  the  very  high  freight  rates  now  prevailing,  the  price  of 
n  in  New  England  States  during  the  month  of  October,  1921,  was 
ibJe  the  value  of  this  product  in  North  Dakota, 
enator  McLean.  Does  not  your  price  change  with  the  seasons  ? 
Ir.  Cox.  Yea. 

ienator  McLean.  If  you  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  you  would  have 
*hange  it  at  least  twice  a  year  ? 

fr.  Gox.  You  would  have  to  change  it  every  week.  Senator,  I 
rsay  to  you  that  our  own  house  had  a  case  with  the  Government 
)lving  the  question  of  a  dispute  between  the  revenue  officials  and 
selves  on  certain  products,  perhaps  a  year  ago.  Certain  interpre- 
ons  were  made,  different  from  what  they  had  been,  and  we  won 
case  against  the  Government,  and  we  were  awarded  a  rebate 
inty  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,600.  We  received  bills  from 
attorneys  for  $2,500,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  avoid.  We 
e  right,  and  the  Government  sustained  our  contention,  but  the 
iroeys  got  theirs,  too. 

be  assessment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  doubtless  be  the 
^  of  many  disputes  and  much  litigation  as  between  importers  and 
Government,  as  I  have  said.  If  American  valuation  be  taken  at 
port  of  entry,  and  if  bran  be  entered  for  ad  valorem  duty  in  Min- 
»ta  at  $12  a  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  in  Vermont  at  $22, 
obvious  that  Vermonters  are  paying  duty  on  the  freight, 
here  is  sent  into  New  England  from  the  western  and  central 
them  States  (not  including  flour  or  cereals  intended  for  human 
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consumption)  an  average  of  500  carloads  per  day  of  grain  and  it 
products,  so  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  western  fanner  to  keep  tl 
eastern  farmer  in  business.  The  principal  products  of  the  ea-«ttr 
farmer  are  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry.  W<*  ft 
not  raise  beef  cattle;  we  do  not  raise  sheep;  we  can  not  rai>e  t 
appreciable  amount  of  the  grain  which  we  consume.  We  C4m  n' 
bring  our  milk  or  fresh  eggs  or  vegetables  from  the  West.  ^ 
handle  40  carloads  of  grain  and  grain  products  a  day  ourselves. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  make  approximately  one-half  of  *.• 
butter  in  New  Endand,  and  the  butter  producers  buy  every  p«»^i'i 
of  grain  from  the  West? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  and  you  ask  a  reasonable  protection  U 
your  butter  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  in  the  butter  busine^. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  upon  other  products.  Now,  should  n 
New  England  accord  the  protection  to  tne  men  who  produce  wlo 
that  makes  bran?  In  other  words,  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  £i^ 
a  fair  protection,  as  I  understand  it  f 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.     We  suggest  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  Waj 
proper  relation  to  the  value  of  the  grain  of  which  bran  is  a  const  it  ur* 
part,  as  the  value  of  bran  compares  to  the  value  of  the  grain;  j 
you  UQt  asking  for  what  would  amount  to  considerably  less  from 
ad  valorem  basis,  in  asking  for  one  mill  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can't  say  we  are.     I  have  not  figured   it   out   u 
thoughtfully  and  I  can  not  give  you  an  immediate  answer. 
have  not  tried  to  figure  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  asking  for  a  revenue  tariff  I 

Mr.  Cox.  For  a  revenue  tariff  based  on  the  emergency  tariff. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  J 
relation,  so  that  bran  would  bear  a  relation  to  an  ad  valorem  la- 
even  though  reduced  to  a  specific  rate,  such  as  the  wheat  itself  be* 

Mr.  Cox.  You  are  puttmg  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Sena* 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  bringing  in  now  something  wbich  n^Ia 
to  human  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  I  know  wheat  is  manufactu: 
into  human  food,  but  bran  is  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  wh& 
am  defending,  if  you  may  consider  it  as  such,  is  that  evaiy  part 
that  grain,  i;mether  it  be  middlings,  or  whether  it  be  bran,  shaO  K 
a  dutjT  equivalent  to  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  that  would  be  on 
grain  itself. 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  please.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  your  poaiiios 
well  taken. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Very  well.    You  can  explain  where  it  i^  i 

Mr.  Cox.  Bran  is  a  product  used  wholly  for  feeding  cattle  and  b| 
and  is  a  low-priced  product.    It  bears  no  relation  in  value  u^ 
inner  part  of  the  kernel  of  the  wheat,  which  is  used  for  human  fc^- 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  the  duty  would  be  just  that  m* 
less.  I  am  not  seeking  to  give  as  high  a  duty  on  bran  as  on  A« 
a  specific  duty,  but  a  duty  that  would  compare  in  value  ao  tba* 
ad  valorem  equivalent  would  be  practically  the  same.  If  tJ 
would  not  be  worth  one-twentieth  of  what  flour  would  be  yr^ 
then  it  shoiild  not  have  more  than  one-twentieth  the  duty  thai  w.-i 
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be  upon  the  given  weight  of  flour.  Is  that  not  a  fair  way  to  pre- 
sent it  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  sufficient  understanding  of 
that  to  give  a  proper  answer. 

Senator  MgI<ean.  You  could  guess  on  that.  Ten  cents  a  hundred 
wrould  be  33  J  ad  valorem  duty  if  the  bran  was  worth  30  cents  a 
bundred. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  bran  is  worth  considerably  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  bran,  Canadian  value,  roughly  speaking,  would  be 
(vorth  about  $12  a  ton.  That  is,  taking  the  years  by  and  large,  and 
Qot  taking  the  value  at  the  moment. 

Senator  McCuhber.  That  would  be  how  much  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Sixty  cents  a  hundred. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  20  per  cent  specific 
duty  to  get  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Senator  McjCumber.  And  that  would  be  about  16  per  cent  instead 
)f  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  asking  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  What 
imount  would  it  make  as  a  specific  rate  ? 

Senator  McLean.  There  is  this  factor,  that  the  bran  is  itself  con- 
rerted  into  food  product. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  very  small  quantities. 

Senator  McLean.  You  feed  it  to  cattle  and  get  milk  and  beef  from 
the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  is  a  raw  material  out  of  which  foods  are 
made,  and  I  think  you  would  be  lustified  in  asking  for  as  low  a  tariff 
IS  possible,  imder  the  situation,  because  that  benefits  the  American 
people.    It  goes  into  food. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  is  also  our  finished  product.  It  might 
be  your  raw  material,  but  it  is  our  finished  product. 

&nator  Dillingham.  His  point  is  he  wants  it  specific. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  here  one  thing;  more  I  would  like  to  say.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  hay  dealers  of  the  city  of  Boston,  held  on  December  5, 
the  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed  [reading]  : 

We  note  that  in  paragraph  778  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty  on  hay  shall  be  $4  per 
too  and  $1  per  ton  on  straw.  This  is  exactly  double  the  duty  we  have  been  paving. 
We  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  committee  that  in  certain  years  when  the  crop  of  hay 
in  New  England  and  New  York  States  happens  to  be  light  it  becomes  important  for 
OS  to  be  able  to  secure  hay  from  Canada,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  the  duty 
m  hay  be  continued  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  namely,  $2  per  ton  and  50  cents  on 
rtitw. 

New  England  is  peculiarly  situated,  in  that  the  price  of  hay  and 
grain  is  higner  there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  eastern  half  of 
our  country.     We  are  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Our  farmers  can  not  possibly  raise  all  the  hay  which  they  need, 
uid  it  is  clearly  to  the  economic  advantage  of  New  England  tnat  she 
be  able  to  secure  her  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  needs  at  as 
low  cost  as  possible.  The  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  on  hay  wiU 
constitute  a  real  hardship. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  not  appealing  very  vigorously  to  the 
fellow  who  represents  the  western  fanners. 

Senator  M^Lban.  If  you  will  give  us  what  protection  we  ask  on 
^J^  and  cream  and  butter,  we  will  give  you  wnat  you  ask. 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  New  England,  where  farming  started  in  this  country,  an<i 
where  you  can  now  buy  farms  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  builii- 
ings,  almost,  and  we  do  not  know  anything  about  $200  an  acrv. 
Their  wildest  dreams  would  not  come  up  to  any  such  figure  as  that. 
Fifty  dollars  an  acre,  $5  an  acre,  $10  an  acre  is  nearer  theprice  <»f 
our  land,  and  there  are  1,500  local  grain  dealers  in  New  £ngIaiUi 
and  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  thrifty  hard-workir^ 
farmers.     We  have  a  natural  disadvantage. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  any  policy  of  free  trtfde  with  Cana»i- 
now  build  up  your  farming  industry  in  Jf ew  England  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  go  to  Canada  for  a  few  things,  and  we  think  wc  art- 
asking   for   a   negligible   amount.     The   buclcwheat   which    we   e;: 
comes  from  New  York,   Pennsylvania,   and  some  from   Michi^a" 
It  is  so  small  in  your  affairs  that  it  is  hardly  worth  taking  as  m««":i 
of  your  time  as  I  have  taken. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

MACABONI. 

[Paragraph  726.] 

STATEMENT  OF   B.   B.   JACOBS,  BEPBESENTINO   THS   NATIONAL 
MACABONI  MANTJFACTXJBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs.  I  reside  here  in  Washingtoi 
I  represent  the  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers'  Association,  th- 
Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Maca- 
roni Manufacturers'  Association,  the  New  England  Macaroni  Cl\i\\ 
and  the  Connecticut  Macaroni  Club.  These  five  organizations  rvf»- 
resent  about  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  macaroni  in  this  countr} 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  just  understand  what  you  mean  hs 
* '  macaroni  club . " 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  local  organizations  that  have  drawn  imL- 
viduals  interested  in  that  particular  locality.  Just  as  we  have  floui 
clubs  in  Minneapolis  and  in  Kansas  City,  so  we  have  macaroni  cluhj 
in  Connecticut  representing  the  macaroni  manufacturers  of  Hartforl 
and  other  cities  around  there,  and  we  have  the  New  England  Maca- 
roni Club,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  representing  the  State  A 
Massachusetts. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  a  club  whose  constituent  members 
manufacturers  of  macaroni  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  macarouL  is  it  i 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  it,  Tliey  }xi>i 
make  it. 

The  domestic  production  of  macaroni  in  the  year  1920  in  tU' 
country  was  about  450,000,000  pounds.  It  was  valued  at  aiH>. 
$45,000,000. 

The  investment  of  the  macaroni  manufacturers  in  this  couQtiy  *: 
sixteen  and  one-quarter  miUions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  wa;:* 
earners  employed  is  approximately  12,000.  The  amount  of  macaxvc. 
imported  into  this  country  in  1914,  which  was  practically  the  la<' 
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ear  it  was  imported,  was  126,000,000  pounds,  and  in  that  same  year 
00,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  mcCumber.  How  much  is  imported  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  pounds,  so  that 
le  increase  to  450,000,000  pounds,  the  amount  produced  in  1920, 
as  merely  been  absorbed  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  Italy  to  export 
lacaroni  into  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  amount  imported  this  year  up  to 
lis  time  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  amount  is  practically  negligible.  It  was  about  a 
illion  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  that  ? 

ilr,  elAcoBS.  That  is  because  Itaty  is  practically  the  only  country 
om  which  we  receive  macaroni. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  we,  in  the  meantime,  made  more  our- 
Ives? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  we  have  practically  taken  care  of  that  inability 
Italy  to  export.  Ninetj^-five  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  imported 
mes  from  Italy.  Italy,  until  last  December,  had  an  embai^o  on 
I  wheat  products.  Tms  has  been  lifted,  and  Italy  is  now  offering 
in  the  rfew  York  market  cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture  it 
er  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  now  producing  more  than  we  produced 
id  imported  together  in  any  year  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.   Yes;  because  Italy  has  not  been  exporting  to  this 
untry. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  producing  all  that  we  need,  are  we  not? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Exactly.  We  are  producing  all  the  macaroni  we 
ed,  but  the  minute  Italy  gets  on  its  feet  again  she  will  begin  to 

Sort  macaroni  into  this  country  lust  as  she  did  before  the  war. 
?nator  Simmons.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  all  we  want  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  because  she  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  can. 
i\y  is  now  offering  macaroni  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
lave  a  quotation  from  Naples  for  first-grade  macaroni  made  from 
per  cent  semolina.  The  quotation  is  5.1  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
pies,  with  a  rate  of  exchange  of  4.20,  which  was  the  rate  on 
member  14. 

Senator  Watson.  What  would  that  be  laid  down  in  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Duty  free  in  New  York  about  one-half  a  cent  above 
It.    The  freight  and  insurance  would  be  about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
>€nator  Watson.  What  is  it  made  of  ? 

Hr.  Jacobs.  It  is  mdde  from  durum  wheat  semolina.     Durum 
«at  is  raised  mostlv  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Utah, 
vnator  Watson.  t)o  they  raise  that  particular  kind  of  wheat  in 
Iv? 

Ifr.  Jacobs.  Xo,  sir;  they  raise  some  in  southern  Italy.  They 
3e  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Algeria. 

vinator  Watson.  They  take  the  North  Dakota  wheat  clear  across 
Italy  to  manufacture  macaroni,  and  ship  it  back  to  this  country? 
tfr,  Jacobs.  Yes;  and  they  can  do  it  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  macaroni, 
ighetti,  and  vermicelli  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  made  out  of  the  same  raw  materiab,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  shape. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  the  same  material,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  but  made  up  in  different  shapes.  It  is  all  made 
out  of  durum  wheat. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  used  to  be  called  macaroni  wheats  wa>  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  made  a  survey  of  macanm! 
wheat  in  1920.  They  foimd  in  the  eastern  territory,  where  tL' 
imported  macaroni  competes  with  the  domestic,  that  the  cost  d 
conversion  was  3.98  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  matefiiJ 
entering  into  this  macaroni  was  6.47  cents  per  pound.  That  informft- 
tion  can  be  found  on  page  20  of  the  survey. 

Senator  McCumber.  6.47  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  $6.47  per  hundredweignt. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  the  semolina  was  costing   them   about   $13  & 
barrel. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your   statement 
Your  first  statement  was  based  on  100  pounds  at  3  cents  for  cost  vi 
conversion. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The   cost   of   conversion  is   3.98   cents   per    pounu. 
That  is  the  cost  of  making  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  difference  botwcf* 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  make  this  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  represent  the  manufacturers.  I  am  a  chemi.-:. 
and  I  know  about  their  method  of  manufacturing — the  procerus  iumI 
the  material  which  they  use.  It  costs  in  Italy  1.65  cents  per  pomMl 
to  produce  it,  while  it  costs  us  3.98  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  say  it  costs  in  Italy  1.65  cents  per  pound  to  priKlur 
it;  it  costs  here  3.98  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it,  a  differenr«»  r< 
2.33  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  macaroni  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  the  same  difference  in  the  coi^t  '4 
vermicelli  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  are  practically  alike. 

Senator  Watson.  And  noodles? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Noodles  are  a  different  product.     They  contain  rc.> 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
shipping  noodles  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  There  is  a  difference  there  of  2.33  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Scaramelli,  who  was  here  this  morning  representing  the  It«lAa| 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ^^ 
of  the  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  were  these  figures  compiled  which  «!.»% 
the  cost  of  production  in  Italy  to  be  1.65  cents  per  pound  i 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  were  taken  from  this  pamphlet  gott<^n  •  • 
recently  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.     T^• 
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ere  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  that  were  paid  there  to  laborers 
other  industries;  for  instance,  9ie  bakers. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  for  the  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.     How  can  they  quote 
cents  a  pound  for  macaroni  f .  o.  b.  Naples  when  we  can  not  quote 
for  5  cents  on  American  wheat. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  have  to  have  American  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  to  grind  it? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  IVIacaroni  wheat  is  cheap  now.     It  has  been 
>ove  a  dollar  a  bushel.     It  takes  about  4.5  busnels  to  make  a  barrel 
flour. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  there  is  the  cost  of  grinding  and  the 
St  of  making  it  over  into  their  pastry.  I  do  not  see  now  it  is 
)ssible. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Well,  that  is  the  quotation. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  quote  1.65 
ints  per  poimd. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  only  the  cost  of  conversion.  That  does  not 
elude  the  cost  of  materials. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  for. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  No.     The  cost  of  conversion— that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
jrting  of  semolina  into  macaroni — is  1.65  cents.     They  pay  almost 
I  much  for  semolina  as  we  do,  except  that  they  do  it  on  a  coopera- 
te plan. 
I  want  to  read  a  few  lines.     This  appears  on  page  13  of  the  survey: 

111  most  cases  the  Italian  manufacturer  for  export  is  also  a  miller,  which  permits 
tn  to  operate  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  The  Italian  miller  conducts  two  opera- 
>»*,  milling  wheat  in  the  preparation  of  semolina  and  its  by-products  and  making 
military  pastes.  Moreover,  he  is  also  located  at  the  seaboard,  such  as  Naples  and 
niia.  The  raw  material  (wheat) is  imported  to  and  the  finished  product  (macaroni) 
exported  from  the  same  plant,  thus  greatly  promoting  economy  in  operation. 

Senator  Watson.  Can't  you  do  that  in  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir.     Tne  macaroni  people  and  millers  are  en- 
rely  different  concerns  here.     It  would  not  pay  one  macaroni  manu- 
cturer  to  start  a  mill  when  he  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
illing  process. 

*^ide  from  raw  materials  the  most  important  cost  items  are  labor  and  drving.  In 
e  dr\'ing  operation  the  Italian  operator,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  more 
*n  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  originate,  has  favorable  conditions  in  out-of-doors 
Aural  drying.  Then,  again,  the  Italian  industry  is  organized  to  buy  and  sell 
•llectively. 

This  is  what  our  commerce  reports  have  to  say  about  it : 

Trust  methods,  in  so  far  as  they  control  trade  by  avoiding  unprofitable  competition, 
'  not  seem  to  meet  with  disfavor  in  Italy  as  regards  milling  business.  Public  senti- 
wit  seems  to  sanction  such  restraint  of  trade  as  will  produce  an  adequate  profit  to  a 
toufacturer  even  of  foodstuffs.  Likewise,  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  controlled. 
nm  imported,  varying  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  annually,  is  largely 
ipplied  by  one  house,  which  more  than  any  other  one  concern  may  be  said  to  control 
If  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia,  with  a  similar  dominating  influence  in  Argentina, 
ulprs  do  not  have  to  pay  for  wheat  on  arrival  or  in  advance,  but  are  given  what  time 
w  credit  they  require  by  the  house  supplying  the  imports.  Competition  in  the 
iitchase  of  imported  wheat  does  not  exist.    It  is  profitably  regulated. 
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That  is  the  reason  they  can  quote  6  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Napke 
when  it  is  made  from  American  wheats  and  we  can  not  begin  to  do  i*. 
for  that  price. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  itsdi ' 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  costs  the  Italian  1.65  cents  per  pound  to  iiuk« 
macaroni.    That  is  the  actual  cost  of  conversion  into  macaroni. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  average  wages  paid  it 
the  Italian  factories  compare  with  those  paid  in  the  United  otat€s  ^ 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes.  The  average  wage  paid  in  Italy  for  the  j»es6- 
man,  who  is  the  man  in  the  macarom  factory  who  gets  the  highc»»; 
wages,  is  from  18  to  20  Ura.  In  this  country,  in  1920,  the  avei^ 
WASQ  was  from  $6  to  $7  per  day. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  are  18  and  20  lira? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  At  4  cents,  about  80  cents.  We  are  paying  S6  &iid 
$7  per  day  while  they  are  paying  70  or  80  cents  per  day. 

Another  thing:  We  are  asMng  for  3.5  cents  on  macaroni  per  poui:f 
and  we  are  askmg  for  4  cents  per  pound  on  noodles. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  you  pay  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  $6  and  17  per  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  must  oe  skilled  labor,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  it  is  skilled  labor.    They  run  machinery. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  skilled  labor  that  they  use  over  there  i 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  rim  the  presses  that  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  showing  iL 
labor  costs  here  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  macantx 
in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  From  Italians  that  have  come  over  here  and  fn^ 
this  book  on  wc^es  gotten  up  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Conumtt<^ 
It  has  reference  to  bakers.  That  is  practically  the  same  kind  < 
labor,  you  see.  The  baker  and  the  macaroni  manufacturer  are  pr:/ 
tically  the  same.  They  get  practically  the  same  wages.  There  wi 
no  statement  in  that  bulletin  regarding  the  wage  paid  the  macarcr 
manufacturer,  but  that  is  verified  by  the  actual  price  that  they  u 
quoting  on  that  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  noticed  the  cost  of  macaroni — the  Italian  c«  -i 
I  suppose  it  is — has  been  constantly  increasing  for  quite  a  numl*- 
of  years.  I  mean  the  value  has  been  increasing.  The  value  per  nzu 
has  increased  to  12.6  cents. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  only  4  cents  in  1910. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  remained  at  that  rate  imtil  1915,  when 
went  up  to  7  cents.     Since  then  it  has  gone  up  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  do  sell  macaroni  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  At  about  8  cents.  Of  course,  it  has  come  d»>v 
considerably. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  take  the  statistics  of  1921,  tliev  sL 
that  there  was  importea  into  this  country  during  the  10  mozrh 
1,146,895  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  that  was  valued  at  $129,336.    That  was 

)out  9.4  cents  per  pound.     That  was  the  warehouse  price  in  this 

>untry. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  the  value  placed  by  the  Italian  importer  and 

lat  is  the  value  in  Italy. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  it  was  invoiced  for  here. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  Senator;  but  that  is  the  value 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  That  is  more  than  you  say  you 

large  for  it. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  we  are  selling  our  macaroni  for  about  8  cents  in 

ilk. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  macaroni  that  came  in  here  in  1920  that 

m  are  complaining  was  made  at  so  much  less  cost  is  introduced 

jre  at  a  higher  price  than  you  sell  this  for. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  i  es. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  don't  you  see  any  significance  in  that? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  They  get  3  cents  a  pound  more  in  New  York  than  we 

)  for  the  same  kind  of  product.     It  costs  them  less  to  make  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why?    Why  does  it  sell  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Simply  because  it  is  an  imported  article. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Not  beeause  it  is  better,  but  simply  because 

is  made  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  not  better,  but  they  do  get  a  better  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  thej  think* it  is  better? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  because  they  think  it  is  better,  just  the  same  as 

ith  this  tomato  sauce. 

According  to  Mr.  Scaramelli's  statement  before  the  Ways  and 

eans  Conmuttee 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  If  the  Italian  macaroni  sells  for 
cent  a  poimd  more  in  this  country  than  you  charge  for  it,  how  are 
)u  hurt  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  for  less  in  Italy  than  here  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  He  can  sell  it  for  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  he  does  not  sell  for  less  than  you,  how  are 
)u  hurt  if  he  is  able  to  make  it  for  less  than  you  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  The  Italian  manufacturer  does  not  get  the  difference; 
le  importer  gets  the  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  that  the  invoice  price  at  which 
te  ^oods  come  in  here  is  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  producer 
Us  in  his  market. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  see  that  the  importer  has  anything  to 
)  with  that  price.  He  may  charge  a  comnussion,  but  he  does  not 
t  the  price. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  price  it  is  selling  for  is  6  cents  a  pound  in  Italy. 
Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  9-cent  Italian 
lacaroni,  no  better  than  yours,  can  drive  out  of  the  market  the 
merican  macaroni  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  can  when  it  costs  9  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  it  is  sent  to  this  country  and  the  pur- 
ser in  this  country  is  required  to  pay  9  cents,  do  you  think,  if  it 
not  better  than  yours,  that  you  are  in  danger  of  having  your 
idustry  destroyed  when  you  can  sell  it  for  8  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes.  He  can  charge  8  cents  and  run  us  out  d 
business. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  is  running  you  on: 
noW;  because  since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  been  producing 
about  450,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  came  in  during  1917  only  3,500,00( 
pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1918  there  were  only  661,000  pounds;  iz 
1919,  only  603,000  pounds;  in  1920,  only  827,000  pounds.  Thi 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  he  is  running  you  out  of  businear 
because  you  are  selling  in  this  country  450,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  you  must  remember.  Senator  Simmons,  that  ther 
is  only  one  country  in  Europe  that  exports  it  to  the  United  Sutai 
and  that  country  is  Italy.  Until  last  September  there  was  an  ea 
bargo  on  wheat  products,  and  that  is  the  reason  Italy  has  not  ei 
ported  macaroni  into  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Doesn't  Italy  practically  control  the  market* 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  again. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  was  no  embargo  this  year. 

Mx.  Jacobs.  The  embargo  was  taken  on  in  September. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  But  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ^et  readjusted. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  the  Italians  eat  more  of  this  macaroni  thi 
anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  cTacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  want  it  from  Italy  ? 

1^.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  prefer  it.  They  use  the  American  macarv 
only  when  they  can  not  get  the  Italian  macaroni. 

The  survey  says  that  the  preference  of  the  Italian  population  ' 
Italian-made  macaroni  is  quite  firmly  established.     The  Ameri^ 
product  is  used  by  tJiem  as  a  substitute.    Therefore  a  duty  on  the 
ported  product  will  likely  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  amount 
ported. 

That  is  not  a  statement  that  I  make,  but  a  statement  that  your  en 
tariff  commission  has  made. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Italians  get  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  tiie  stf 
grade  of  macaroni  in  New  York  City  than  we  do.  That  added  to  t 
2.33  cents  per  pound,  which  represents  the  difference  in  the  cost 
production,  gives  them  a  total  advantage  of  5.33  cents  a  pound.  \ 
are  asking  for  3.5  cents  in  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  advanti 
that  they  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  fact  thai  tK 
sell  their  product  at  a  higher  price  than  you  sell  your  product  i 
does  not  interfere'with  you. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  say  it  does  not  make  any  difference  within  2  cv 
cents.    They  will  sell  it  in  preference  to  ours. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  are  you  to  be  helped  f 

Mx.  Jacobs.  The  Government  will  get  the  profit.  The  Govemotii 
will  get  some  of  it  at  least. 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  you  are  interested  in  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  somewhat. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  for  your  own 
kterests. 

Mr.  Jaoors.  We  will  get  part  of  it. 

Senator  McLean.  During  the  time  there  was  substantially  an  em- 
ar^o  you  had  an  opportunitjr  to  introduce  your  goods  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  we  have  introduced  our  goocb. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  you  holding  that  trade  that  you  got? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  We  do  not  know.     There  was  very  uttle  imported. 
^e  have  not  exported.     We  can  not  go  into  South  America  and 
)mpete  with  the  Italians. 

Senator  McLean.  Since  the  Italian  quotations  have  been  coining 
ito  this  country  are  they  taking  your  market  away  from  you  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  are  so  far  as  they  come'  in.    There  has 
ily  a  small  amount  come  in,  but  so  far  as  it  has  come  in,  they  are 
Jting  it  away. 

Senator  McLean.  Notwithstanding  the  several  years  in  which 
)ur  product  has  been  used — and  it  has  been  used  because  they  could 
)t  get  any  other — you  fear  that  immediately  when  their  product 
)mes  in  they  will  cease  to  buy  your  products  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  any  data  to  demonstrate  that  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  because  it  has  not  taken  place  yet. 
Senator  McLean.  You  claim  that  your  article  is  as  good,  do  you 
>t? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  as  good. 

Senator  McLean.  And  you  can  sell  it  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
reaper  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  we  can  not.  They  ask  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
ore. 

Senator  McLean.  Well,  you  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  it  is  just  as 
»d,  and  you  have  a  market  to-day.     Is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  On  a  purely  competitive  basis  we  could  not  sell  it 
'  cheaply  as  they  can. 

Senator  McLean.  You  anticipate  that  when  they  import  freely 
ey  are  going  to  capture  your  market  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes;  they  are  going  to  do  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
K)ut  it  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  as  yet  you  have  no  data  to  give  to  the 
ounittee? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  because  the  embargo  has  been  off  only  two  or 
ree  months.     They  have  had  no  chance  to  do  it. 
Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 
Mr.  Jacobs.  No;  I  think  not. 

BRIBF  OF  B.  B.  JACOBS,  REPRESEKTINa  MACAROITX  MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

rbcre  are  approximately  550  known  macaroni  factories  and  innumerable  small 
^  whose  capacity  is  unknown.  These  represent  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
nis^hd  wage  earners.  There  is  an  estimated  investment  of  sixteen  and  a  Quarter 
Uu^n  dollare  in  the  macaroni  industrv.  The  domestic  production  for  1920  was 
papximately  450,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $45,000,000.  Smce  1914  the  production 
f  bcreased  50  per  cent. 

In  I'JH  there  were  approximately  126,000,000  pounds  of  macaroni  imported  into 
»  country.  This  is  the  maximum  importation  of  any  one  year.  In  1878  the  amount 
porwd  was  2,000,000  pounds.    From  these  figures  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
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importation  has  increased  very  rapidly.    From  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  mscsmt 
imported  comes  from  Italy. 

**The  very  large  increase  in  our  manufacture  of  macaroni  during  the  ptft  m 
decades  has  been  lar^ly  due  to  the  successful  culture  of  durum,  a  hara  sprioftvim 
in  the  Northwest  prairie  region.  It  was  introduced  from  Russia,  its  lanest  produ''»r 
and  is  also  grown  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  principally  in  southern  Italy.  Fnc'> 
and  Algeria. 

"Because  of  its  drought  and  rust  resistance  characteristics  durum  wheat  oot>'W 
in  parts  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Minnesota  the  leading  varieties  of 
sprmg  wheat  by  at  least  2  bushels  per  acre.    Its  production  nas  rapidly  bnva.^ 
from  60,000  bushels  in  1901  to  about  50,000,000  bushels  in  1918.    Early  produiiY 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  development  of  a  milling  market  did  not  beep  r* 
as  mills  were  not  equipped  for  grinding  it  profitably.    At  first,  therefore,  thf  pr 
was  always  below  tnat  of  common  wheat.    Since  1912,  however,  the  avpn^^  \n 
for  equal  grades  of  durum  and  northern  has  been  nearly  the  same.    In  more 
years,  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  American  durum,  the  best  grades  of  dam 
wheat  have  occasionally  been  at  a  small  premium. 

"Durum  wheat  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  nitrt^n,  or  crude  protein  t^iii 
any  other  class  of  American  wheat.  Tliis  is  one  reason  why  durum  wheat  la  so  de$inM 
for  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  pastes.  To  produce  the  best  quality  of  macsn 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  semolina,  or  meal,  produced  from  a  hard  glutinous  wb/ii  ^ 

"Although  a  lar^  part  of  the  durum  wheat  is  exported,  the  domestic  mMCtra 
industry  has  been  instrumental  in  stabilizing  its  price.    This  has  had  a  ven  ff 
nounced  effect  upon  agriculture  in  certain  sections  of  the  dry  Northwest.    In 
recent  years  approximately  3,000,000  acres  have  been  devoted  to  dunim  irth' 
Part  of  this  area  represents  new  land  which  can  not  produce  other  grains  and '. 
balance  has  replaced  other  spring  wheats  which  do  not  yield  so  well  as  durum  '* 

In  Italy  the  importer  of  wheat,  the  miller  of  semolina,  the  manufacturer  of 
roni,  and  the  exporter  of  macaroni  are  all  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  to  I 
these  four  industries  going  permits  him  to  operate  on  a  smaller  maigin  of  profit 
Tariff  Commission  says: 

"Moreover,  he  is  also  located  at  the  seaboard,  such  as  Naples  and  Genoa.  The 
material,  wheat,  is  imported  to  and  the  finished  product,  macaroni,  is  exported  f 
the  same  plant,  thus  greatly  promoting  economy  of  operation.  Aside  from  the 
materials  the  most  important  cost  items  are  labor  and  drying.  In  the  drving  c 
tion  the  Italian  operator,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  more  tnan  0 
cent  of  the  exports  originate,  has  favorable  conditions  m  outof-doors  natural  dnc 
Then,  again,  the  Italian  industry  is  or^nized  to  buy  and  sell  collectively. 

"  The  Italian  import  duty  on  wheat  is  0,66  of  1  cent  per  poimd.  If  the  product 
used  in  manufacturing  macaroni  according  to  Goverzmient  standards,  this  doti 
refunded.  In  addition,  the  miller  secures  the  by-products  from  maimfacturing »* 
lina  duty  free.  Thus  the  macaroni  manufacturer  is  encouraged  to  use  foreign  vb. 
for  export.' 

"Trust  methods,  in  so  far  as  they  control  trade  by  avoiding  unprofitable  cois;« 
tion,  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  disfavor  in  Italy  as  regards  milling  busineaB.  ^s) 
sentiment  seems  to  sanction  such  restraint  of  trade  as  will  produce  an  adequatr  p^ 
to  a  manufacturer,  even  of  foodstuffs.  Likewise  the  purchase  of  supplies  is  contnfi 
Wheat  imported,  varying  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  buidiels  annually,  is  hi? 
supplied  by  one  house,  wnich  more  than  any  other  one  concern  may  be  said  to  or: 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia,  with  a  similar  donunating  influence  in  Air^Bt: 
Millers  do  not  have  to  pay  for  wheat  on  arrival  or  in  advance,  but  are  ^ven  wh&^.  *■ 
and  credit  they  require  by  the  house  supplying  the  imports.  Competitiosi  in  thr  ;• 
chase  of  imported  wheat  does  not  exist.    It  is  profitably  regulatea/'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  pound  of  flour  that  »'< 
verted  into  macaroni  by  an  American  manufacturer  must  brings  profit  to  an  .Vmcn: 
miller,  as  the  mill  and  macaroni  industries  are  entirely  divoiced  in  this  ooancn 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  imported  macaroni  enters  either  New  York*  Boii>  i 
Philadelphia  and  is  consumed  east  of  Pittsbtugh  and  Buffalo.  Sixty  per  o  ii 
the  manufacturers  and  75  per  cent  of  domestic  production  is  also  in  thu  t«rr*.^ 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  compare  tne  cost  of  Italian  macarooi  wiu 
cost  of  domestic  macaroni  with  which  it  competes.  The  Tariff  Comminoa  Sur«' 
shows  that  in  the  East  the  cost  of  conversion  is  |3.98,  divided  as  follows:  $1  >  -* 

»  U.S.  Tariflf Conmiission Infonnation Survey,  G-^,  1921, p. 9. 
« Ibid.,  p.  13. 

*  II.  S.  Tarifl  Commission  Information  Surrey,  1921,  0-3,  p.  IS. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Apr.  7,  1909. 

*  U.  8.  Tarifl  Commission  Information  Survey,  G-^,  1921,  p.  30,  tah]«  te. 
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T  cent,  for  labor;  $1.07,  or  27  per  cent,  for  sundries;  and  $1.65,  or  41  per  cent,  for 
whead. 

On  the  basis  of  average  prewar  value  '  of  imported  macaroni  the  conversion  cost  is 
proximately  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  wages  the 
9t  of  conversion  is  about  $1.65  per  100  pounds.  In  Italy  the  pressmen  earn  from 
to  22  lira  per  day,  which  on  the  present  basis  of  exchange  is  less  than  $1,  while  in  the 
uted  States  the  same  workmen  earn  from  $30  to  $36  per  week.  This  is  at  least  six 
oeg  as  much  as  the  same  workmen  receive  in  Italy .  Since  1914  the  cost  has  increased 
oaiderably  in  terms  of  lire  but  has  increased  but  slightly  in  terms  of  American  money. 
Mr.  Scaramelli,  representing  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  his  brief  before 
?  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Tariff  Information,  1921,  pt.  3,  p.  1711)  made 
?  following  statement:  "Due  to  the  stimulus  of  necessity  the  American  manu- 
turers  vastly  improved  the  quality  of  their  product.  Excellent  macaroni  is  made 
this  country  to-day,  and  while  the  imported  macaroni  would  still  enjoy  a  preference 
Ih  many,  there  is  really  no  great  difference  in  their  comparative  intrinsic  quality." 
I  also  states  that  the  imported  macaroni  of  the  same  quality  as  the  domestic  sold  for 
cents  per  box  of  22  pounds  above  the  price  of  the  domestic. 

•  In  Xew  York  the  price  of  imported  Italian  macaroni  generally  ranges  from  1  to  3 
)ts  higher  than  that  of  domestic  macaroni.  In  line  with  this  fact,  the  point  should 
streased  that  the  Italian  product  apparently  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  American 
irket  at  a  higher  figure  tnan  the  domestic  product."  ^ 

Tabulating  tne  above  figures  we  have  the  following  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture 
i  price  differential  of  imported  and  domestic  macaroni: 

tiversion  cost  of  domestic  macaroni  in  the  East,  100  pounds $3. 98 

nversion  cost  of  imported  macaroni,  100  pounds 1. 65 

Difference •. 2. 33 

i«?  differential  in  favor  of  imported  product 3. 00 

Total  advantage  of  imported  product 5. 33 

rhis  is  the  great  advantage  in  favor  of  Italian  macaroni.    The  label  sells  the  product. 

if  Italian  consumer  prefers  an  Italian-made  product,  even  of  inferior  quality  to  the 

mestic. 

'The  preference  of  the  Italian  population  for  Italian-made  macaroni  is  quite  firmly 

ahliflhed.    The  American  product  is  used  by  them  as  a  substitute.    Therefore,  a 

ty  on  the  imported  product  will  likely  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  amount 

ported."  • 

ip  other  words,  the  Italian  product,  due  to  the  foreign  label,  is  practically  and  to 

intent  and  purposes  a  trade-mark  article. 

rhe  macaroni  industry  may  be  compared  to  the  baking  industry,  in  that  an  increase 

duty  can  not  be  used  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  increase  the  price  to  the 

ttumer.    The  process  is  verv  simple,  and  especially  so  for  the  small  manufacturer 

10  sells  his  product  before  drying.    A  reasonable  rate  of  duty  can  not,  therefore, 

used  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer.    We  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  duty  of  only 

cents  per  pound  for  macaroni  and  all  similar  preparations  without  eggs  and  4  cents 

rpound  for  noodles  and  all  similar  preparations  containing  eggs. 

r&is  rate  will  not  stop  the  importation  of  Italian  macaroni,  but  it  will  yield  a  very 

(terial  increase  in  revenues  to  the  Government.    It  will  not  increase  the  price  of 

icaroni  to  the  consumer,  because  of  the  large  nimiber  of  small  manufacturers  who 

mt  no  cost,  competition  being  very  keen  in  this  country.    I  wish  also  to  empha- 

e  the  necenitv  lor  a  different  rate  for  noodles,  as  I  note  in  paragraph  713  that  a 

ty  of  15  cents  nas  been  placed  on  desiccated  eggs.    We  are  large  importers  of  deeic- 

iM  e^,  and  the  price  of  this  product  of  course  is  largely  controlled  by  the  price 

the  imported  product.    The  macaroni  manufacturers  must  pay  this  additional 

ce  for  tne  desiccated  eggs  which  they  use,  and  it  hardly  seems  fair  for  desiccated 

^  to  enter  &ee.  when  introduced  in  alimentary  pastes  while  the  domestic  manu- 

^rer  buys  his  product  with  the  duty  added. 

^e  therdore  respectfully  recommend  that  paragraph  726  in  H.  R.  7456  be  amended 

bllows: 

'Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  similar  alimentary  pastes  without  eggs,  3^  cents  per 

ttnd.  and  noodles  and  similar  alimentary  pastes  with  eggs,  4  cents  per  pound." 

\   n  TarifT  Commission  Information  Survey,  0-3, 1921,  p.  18. 
l^'Jd.,  p.  14. 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUB. 

[Paragraph  730.] 

STATEMENT   OF   A.  L.  GOETZMANN,   HINNEAFOLIS,  KINK.,  BE? 
BESENTINQ  MILLEBS'  NATIONAL  FEBEBATION. 

Mr.  GrOETZMANN.  Mr.  Husband's  time  will  be  divided  betwen 
myself  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Moses,  of  Kansas  City. 

My  name  is  A.  L.  Goetzmann.  I  am  president  of  the  Millev 
National  Federation.  Mr.  Moses  is  president  of  the  Kansas  Flon 
Mills  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  likewise  president  of  the  Southired 
Millers'  League.  I  want,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen'lt 
men,  to  speak  to  paragraph  730. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  speaking  for  Mr.  Husband  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  Millers'  National  Fedeid 
tion.  Gentlemen,  we  are  here  to  ask  a  compensatory  duty  on  floi 
to  the  duty  on  wheat.  Paragraph  730  provides  25  cents  a  busb 
for  wheat  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour.  On  the  face  oi ; 
that  would  look,  since  there  are  4^  bushels  6f  wheat  used  to  makf 
barrel  of  100*  per  cent  flour,  as  if  there  were  a  discrimination  again 
the  flour  of  12^  cents  per  barrel.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  thi 
discrimination  is  approximately^  51  cents  per  barrel.  That  is,  ucd 
this  schedule  you  are  admitting  the  finished  product  which  n 
manufacture  at  51  cents  per  196  pounds  less  than  we  will  have 
pay  on  wheat  which  we  will  use  in  manufacturing  that  196  pou» 
of  flour. 

It  is  arrived  at  in  this  way.     It  is  somewhat  technical,  but  I  the 
I  can  explain  it  very  briefly.    There  is  72J^  per  cent  of  the  total  ext 
tion  in  the  wheat  berry  producing  100  per  cent  flour,  such  as  you  ^ 
tlemen  will  recall  we  ate  during  the  war  time,  but  which  no  Ajnem 
eats  voluntarily.     From  that  72^  per  cent  the  normal  extract 
that  is  used  in  a  family  patent  flour  is  approximately  75  per  cent 

Senator  McCumber.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  72^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  72J  per  cent.  In  oih 
words,  when  you  figure  that  down  it  takes  about  1.85  pounds  of  whc 
to  make  1  pound  of  family  patent  flour.  And  I  want  to  say  thai  lie 
is  approximately  the  type  that  is  imported  from  Canada,  75  per  ct 
or  even  higher  extraction,  down  to  50  sometimes.  The  result  is  th 
it  takes  approximately  6  bushels  2  and  a  fraction  pounds  of  wbca*. 
make  1  barrel  of  family  patent  flour,  and  the  cost  of  the  wheat  i* 
cents  per  bushel,  or  rather  the  cost  of  the  duty  is  25  cent^  per  bti>-i 
and  on  that  amount — 6  bushels  2  plus  pounds — of  wheat,  it  is  $li 
and  you  assess  against  the  flour,  of  that  amount,  $1. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  kind  of  flour  you  make? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  That  is  the  kind  that  practically  everybodv  a^ 
injthe  United  States.  Nobodjr  uses  100  i>er  cent  flour  and  &(▼ 
have  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  war  time, 
f^What  we  would  like  to  ask  is  that  you  place  an  ad  valorem  «2u 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  bill  against  protection  of  25  cents  per  bushfu 
wheat.  That  means,  of  course,  wheat  flour,  semolina,  crashec 
cracked  wheat,  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  GosTziiANN.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Watson.  Fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  plus  the  ad 

lorem  ? 

tfr.  GrOETZBfANN.  No;  just  the  ad  valorem.    That  does  not  cover 

)  question  of  bran,  snorts,  etc.     When  we,  as  manufacturers, 

port  the  wheat  from  which  we  make  flour  we  pay  for  the  bran, 

)rts,  and  middlings  on  the  basis  of  the  wheat  price,  which  amounts, 

:h  this  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  to  0.42  cent  per 

ind  on  that  feedstuff,  which  is  S8.40  a  ton;  $8.40  a  ton  would 

k  awfully  high  to  a  farmer,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  par- 

ilar  necessity  of  it.    Therefore,  if  we  may  be  given  the  25  per  cent 

valorem  duty  on  the  Canadian  value  of  oran,  that  would  amount 

)roximately  to  $2  or  $2.25  per  ton,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  and 

ok  it  woula  take  care  of  itself. 

A't  me  impress  upon  you  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  favors.    All 

want  on  earth  is  to  be  placed  on  an  even  break  with  the  other 

ow,  and  if  the  American  flour  miller  can  not  work  out  his  own 

ration  on  that  basis  he  is  willing  to  go  down  and  out  with  his 

;  flying. 

lenator  Smoot.  That  is  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  House  bill  ? 

Ir.  GoETZMANN.  That  woula  be  approximately  a   50   per  cent 

rease  over  the  House  bill;  yes,  sir. 

«nator  Smoot.  It  is  just  as  near  as  you  can  figure  it  ? 

fr.  GoETZMANN.  Yes;  as  near  as  we  can  figure  it.    May  I  leave 

h  the  reporter  the  computation  I  made  and  ask  that  it  be  included 

the  record?     It  is  somewhat  technical  and  complicated,  and  it 

;ht  be  better  if  the  formal  statement  appears  in  the  record. 

enator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

'  make  one  barrel  of  100  per  cent  flour  of  72^  per  cent  extraction,  4}  bushels  of 
It  (270  pounds)  are  reqiured.  On  this,  duty  at  25  cents  per  bushel  would  be 
^;  75  per  cent  separation  of  72i  per  cent  extraction  would  yield  54  pounds  high- 
e  patent  flour,  or  1  pound  of  flour  to  each  1.85  pounds  of  wheat.  196Xl-85='362.6 
KU  of  wheat,  or  6  oushels  2.6  pounds.  The  duty  on  this  wheat  at  25  cents  per 
el  would  be  $1.51.  The  duty  on  196  pounds  of  high-OTade  foreipi  patent  flour 
I  cents  per  100  pounds  would  be  98  cents,  making  a  discrimination  equivalent 
ceots  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  foreign  (Canadian)  miller. 

If.  GoETZMANN.  It  should   be   observed   that   this   covers   only 

mt  flour.     It  should  be  further  noted  that  that  is  the  only  grade 

orted  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.     The  lower-grade 

r  or  clears  are  practically  all  exported  in  competition  with  the 

adian  cleara  and  therefore  we  can  be  placed  on  a  parity  in  no 

T  manner  than  as  indicated. 

enator  Watson.  Do  you  run  a  mill  yourself  ? 

\t.  GoETZMANN.  Ycs,  sir. 

pnator  Watson.  In  Minneapolis? 

k.  GoETZMANN.  No,  sir.    My  mill  is  in  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

pnator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  the  wheat  you  grind  into 

r  do  you  buy  in  the  Umtea  States,  and  what  proportion  do  you 

^  in  Canada  ? 

[r.  GoETzMANN.  Practically  all  in  the  United  States,  until  the 

year  or  two.    During  the  last  year  or  two  there  was  much  of  it 

ight  in,  when  there  was  free  importation.    If  I  may  be  permitted 
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to  go  a  little  further,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  will  be  some  vat 
ported  this  year  in  spite  of  the  duty,  due  to  the  fact  of  a  shortage  ii 
spring  wheat.  ^ 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  spring  wheat  altogether  ? 

Mr.  GrOETZMANN.  As  far  as  we  can. 

Senator  Watson.  You  use  some  winter  wheat? 

Mr.  GoETZMANN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  How    many    bushels    of    wheat    doe? 
require  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  One  hundred  per  cent  flour  is  4  bushels  anu  i 
pounds,  which  includes  the  patent  flour,  which  we  use  at  home,  uzv 
clears,  which  are  sold  almost  entirely  abroad  in  comi>etition  wit 
Canadian  flour.  To  make  a  barrel  of  family  patent  flour  it  reqiun 
6  bushels  2  and  a  fraction  poimds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Six  busnels  and  2.02  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  follow  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  win 
necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  through  the  process.  Will  *• 
make  a  statement  to  the  committee  of  the  cost  of  the  6  bushel^ 
wheat  that  enters  into  a  barrel  of  flour,  what  you  set  out  of  i^ 
anything,  besides  the  flour,  in  the  way  of  shorts  and  bran  anil  lii 
sort  of  ming. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.  Six  busli 
2.6  poimds  is  the  amoimt  of  wheat  required  to  make  a  75  per  ceuc 
so-called  family  patent  flour.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  we  \u 
the  balance  of  the  weight  of  that,  made  up  of  approximately  iv 
cent  of  what  we  call  ''first  clear  flour,"  sometimes  higher  than  xl 
sometimes  20  or  22,  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  wheat. 
approximately  5  per  cent  of  what  we  call  ''second  clear  flour.'* 
covers  the  gross  amount  of  flour  of  72  per  cent  of  extraction  thi 
gotten  out  of  the  wheat.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  bran 
middlings  or  shorts. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Moses.  Seventy  per  cent  of  bran  and  30  per  cen^ 
shorts. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  "red-dog  flour." 
caUed  in  the  Northwest.  It  means  the  bees  wings  and  lowest  quu. 
of  flour.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  does  not  convey  much  of  any  meskn 
to  me.  I  am  going  to  formulate  some  questions  on  the  subje4M  . 
send  them  to  you,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  answer  then! 

Mr.  GrOETZMANN.  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  6.2  busnels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barpi-' 
flour? 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  A  barrel  of  family  patent  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  that  barrel  of  family  patent  flour  that  it  :« 
6.2  bushels  of  wheat  to  make,  how  many  pounds  of  shorts  and  ^ 
do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  (S)ETZMANN.  I  would  hesitate  to  give  you  that.  I  can  ta^t  . 
right  now.    Will  you  give  me  the  privilege  oi  getting  those  fi^ui^- 

Senator  La  Follette.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Goetzmann.  Possibly  Mr.  Moses  is  more  mentally  alert  !.•»« 
am  with  respect  to  those  particular  things,  but  I  will  be  verv  Il»- 
to  furnish  you  that  information  later. 
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STATKMEKT  OF  L.  B«  XOSES,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  will  try  to  clear  up  this  subject  in  your  mind  before 

ding  anything  further  to  Mr.  Goetzmann's  statement. 

Hie  average  amoimt  of  wheat,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  make 

barrel  of  flour,  from  the  average  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States, 

a  little  over  4  bushels  and  30  pounds.     As  it  gets  lighter  you  have 

use  a  few  more  pounds  to  make  196  pounds  of  flour.     I  think  the 

erage  is  about  4  oushels  and  45  pounds. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  usually  figxu*e  it  at  4^,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosES.  Thej^  use  that  figure,  but  jiot  the  soft-wheat  mills.    I 

xe  ground  soft  winter  wheat,  and  we  never  have  produced  a  barrel 

Hour  from  much  less  than  4  bushels  and  40  pounds  of  the  best 

leat. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  barrel  weigh  196  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  spring  wheat  or  hard  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  You  can  produce  a  oarrel  from  4  bushels  and  30 

unds  of  the  best  wheat.     When  the  wheat  is  light,  and  the  test 

es  down  to  52,  54,  and  57  poimds,  we  must  use  more  wheat  to 

oduce  the  flour  and  correspondingly  produce  more  feed.     Figuring 

bushels  and  30  pounds  as  a  basis,  that  is  270  pounds  of  wheat. 

Jce  from  that  196  poimds  of  flour  and  you  get  74  pounds  of  feed. 

tere  are  different  quaUties  of  feed. 

Senator  Watson.  Seventy-four  pounds  of  what  ? 

Mr.  MosES.  Feed. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  not  all  one  kind  of  feed,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosES.  No,  sir;  that  is  divided  into  different  percentages'  of 

an  and  shorts,  but  ordinarily  about  50  pounds  of  bran  and  24 

unds  of  shorts.     Out  of  that  196  pounds  of  flour  a  good  many 

ople  take  out  another  2  per  cent  that  is  sold  for  a  feed,  but  at  a 

jher  price.     Then  they  take  off,  as  Mr.  Goetzmann  explained,  5 

r  cent  low  grade  of  second  clear,  and  then  they  take  anywhere 

ttn  18  per  cent  to  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  a  first  clear,  leaving  the 

tent  flour  as  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  follow  through  the  necessities  of  all  the  industries  having 

ft  same  protection  we  should  have  the  same  protection  for  the 

tfiuf acturer  of  flour  as  you  give  the  wheat  grower,  not  alone  on  our 

uuunt,  but  if  you  want  to  protect  the  wheat  grower  you  must  pro- 

!t  the  miller.     If  you  don't  protect  the  miUer  who  mills  flour,  you 

tf  down  your  protection  to  the  wheat  grower.     That  is  all  there 

to  it,  no  difference  how  you  figure  it.     If  we  can  not  sell  the  people 

the  United  States  flour  "for  the  purpose  of  making  American  bread 

It  is  ground  out  of  American  wheat,  and  ground  by  American 

Hera,  you  tear  down  the  protection  on  wheat. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  you  injure  the  market. 

Mr.  Mosss.  You  destroy  it.     You  must  protect  the  flour  and  the 

leat-    There  are  probably  10,000  mills  in  the  United  States.     Half 

3  what  we  call  local  mills  that  are  in  restricted  territory  and  only 

tfket  to  their  own  people  and  grind  their  own  wheat.     The  other 

If  are  larger  mills  that  go  out  to  all  the  markets  of  the  United 

ates  and  so  abroad  to  find  a  market  for  our  product.     I  am  more 

aailiar  witn  the  Southwest  and  its  production  of  wheat  and  methods 

handling  the  milling  business  than  I  am  with  the  balance  of  the 
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United  States,  although  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  mill  located  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  headquarters  are  in  Kansas  Gty.  We  have  ibo 
headquarters  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  operate  mills  in  Kansas  ani^ 
Oklahoma.  We  buy  wheat  from  the  producer,  and  we  have  LVj 
elevators.  I  am  president  of  the  Southwestern  Millers'  League,  tb- 
membership  of  which  takes  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  Texas,  and  Colorado.  In  that  district  is  produced 
40  or  45  per  cent  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  ^ 
grind  33  J  per  cent  of  the  flour  if  we  are  permitted  to  grind  it-  ha>\ 
year  we  didn't. 

wSenator  McCumber.  Put  in  the  record  what  you  think  you  ought 
to  have,  assuming  that  it  takes  4^  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  b&rrc 
of  flour.  At  25  cents  a  bushel  that  would  be  $1.12^  per  barrel  «^ 
flour. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  Understand,  however,  it  requires  6  bushtL 
2  pounds  to  produce  a  barrel  of  patent  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  on  the  flour  and  also  upon  vos 
middlings  and  upon  your  bran.  How  would  you  divide  that  so  t 
to  give  the  right  proportion  to  your  flour  content  and  the  prop* 
proportion  to  your  bran  and  middlings  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  divide  it  at  all  times  so  it  ^. 
work  out  exactly.  I  don't  think  of  any  scheme  other  than  the  ii 
valorem  which  would  certainly  be  as  just  as  a  fixed  schedule  on  hn 
and  feed. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  the  wheat,  wz 
should  there  not  be  a  specific  duty  upon  the  contents  of  that  whoa 
when  OTOund  into  flour,  bran,  or  snorts? 

Mr.  AlosEs.  It  would  be  all  right  and  satisfactory  to  us.  Figunn 
at  4i  bushels  it  would  be  $1.12^  for  flour,  or  6  bushels  and  2  poinsi' 
$1.51. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  the  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  On  the  flour  alone? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  the  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No;  4^  bushels,  about  $1.12^;  on  6  bushels  2  poumij 
$1.51. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  have  anything  in  addition 
your  bran  and  shorts? 

Mr.  MosEs.  Yes.  It  works  out  about  eight  dollars  and  5*^rj 
cents  a  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  how  much  ^ 
the  short  contents  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would  be  the  same  as  4^^  bushels. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  you  would  get  considerably  more  th\ 
the  mere  differential  between  the  importing  value  of  yoiir  wheat  4Z 
the  importing  value  of  your  flour? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  The  idea  is  this:  In  figuring  the  cost  tif 
barrel  of  flour,  if  I  may  explain  this  briefly,  we  first  multiplr  t. 
number  of  pounds  or  bushels  of  wheat  we  use  in  making  a  bajw 
flour.  We  usually  use  4  bushels  and  40  pounds.  I  use  that  a: 
figure.    If  you  use  4  bushels  and  30  pounds  we  take  that  as  the  ba* 
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From  that  total  we  deduct  whatever  we  get  out  of  our  feed,  what- 
)T  we  get  out  we  deduct  from  that  cost  of  the  wheat.  Hiat  leaves 
I  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  We  never  expect  to  make  any  money  on 
d.  There  is  not  a  miller  in  the  United  States  that  figures  any 
ifit  on  feed.  We  deduct  from  our  cost  of  wheat  the  entire  amount 
get  out  of  our  feed.  The  competition  is  so  keen  that  we  must  do 
with  the  number  of  mills  that  are  in  the  United  States. 
That  results  in  the  cost  of  100  per  cent  flour,  196  pounds  to  the 
Tel.  To  that  cost  we  add  our  manufacturing  and  the  cost  of 
ng  business.  The  large  per  cent  of  the  offgrade  flours,  first  clears, 
Dnd  clears,  and"  low  clears,  is  shipped  abroad.  We  export  that. 
?  people  in  Europe  do  not  eat  as  good  flour  as  we  do.  Tne  British 
js  will  take  some  of  our  100  per  cent  flour,  but  the  Scandinavian 
tntries  take  that  second  clear,  first  clear.  All  rve-eating  countries 
>  to  have  it  to  mix  with  their  rye  bread.  Tney  don  t  care  for 
Dr. 

Ve  get  all  we  can  for  that  flour  abroad  to  meet  the  competition  of 
?ign  mills.  That  is  where  we  must  sell  it.  Our  people  in  the 
ited  States  will  not  eat  it,  and  we  can  not  grind  it  if  we  can  not 
^e  an  export  market.  We  have  commenced  to  build  up  our  ex- 
ts  of  this  offgrade  flour,  so  that  the  market  is  practically  relieved 
hat.  We  usually  figure  if  we  can  get  what  we  term  cost  out  of  it 
are  satisfied.  It  keeps  us  running.  We  rive  credit  to  the  patent 
ir  cost  that  we  sell  in  the  United  States  Si  we  get  out  of  tne  ex- 
ted  flour.  When  we  get  through  we  divide  that  by  the  percent- 
of  the  patent  flour,  75  or  65  of  70,  some  go  as  hign  as  80,  but  I 
ak  the  average  is  75. 

lierefore,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  our  cost,  based  on 
actual  cost  of  domg  business,  on  the  actual  cost  of  wheat,  means 
w^e  get  out  of  brans  and  shorts,  all  we  get  from  exporting  flour  and 
offgrades,  is  credited  against  the  cost  of  patent  flour,  and  figuring 
t  cost  of  patent  flour  delivered  to  New  I  ork  or  any  other  desti- 
ion  you  include  also  the  cost  of  the  sacks.     I  guess  that  is  about 

Insurance  is  a  small  item.  • 
^nator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  get  for  a  barrel  of  flour  now? 
b.  Moses.  It  depends  on  the  delivery. 

ienator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  in  Minneapolis  ?  What  is  it  in 
Qsas  City  ? 

It.  Moses.  Kansas  City  patent  flour  is  worth  about  $7  a  barrel 
ti.e  sack. 

lenator  La  Follette.  By  the  sack  ? 
Ir.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

lenator  McCumber.  What  is  the  next  highest  grade  worth? 
It.  Moses.  That  is  the  highest. 
«nator  La  Follette.  $7  for  196  pounds  ? 

It.  Moses.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  nave  to  add  freight  and  all  that 
I  of  tiling  to  it. 

senator  Smoot.  What  does  the  wheat  cost  you  ? 
Ir.  Moses.  Our  wheat  is  worth  to-day  in  Kansas  City,  the  milling 
^  are  about  $1.20  a  bushel. 

ienator  Smoot.  That  is  what  1  thought.    It  takes  4i  bushels  to 
ke  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 
ir,  MosEa.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $5.40  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  bran  and  shorts,  74  pounds,  are  worth  7 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Bran  is  $10  a  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  half  a  cent.     What  are  shorts  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Selling  about  14,  average  about  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  25  cents,  and  24  poimds  of  shorts.     YHiat  is  ' 
price? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  would  be  70  cents.     Take  off  6  cents*for  sa^^k 
It  figures  about  half  a  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  36  cents  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  A  barrel  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  $5.40  and  36  cents,  $5.76  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  To  that  must  be  added  the  cost  of  doing  busui-^ 
We  are  figuring  it  as  $1  a  barrel  now. 

Senator  Watson.  The  cost  of  doing  business  at  $1  a  barrel  I 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.     Last  year  at  this  time  it  was  running  1. 
and  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  24  cents  you  would  make  o' 
barrel  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  On  how  much  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  $5.76. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  100  per  cent  flour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  sell  that  to-day  at  $6,  maybe  less.      That  is 
the  patent  flour,  such  as  you  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  the  patent  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No;  that  is  the  100  per  cent  flour.  Now,  from  : 
price  we  deduct  the  percentage  of  the  three  different  grades  that 
export,  and  the  amount  we  get  fluctuates  considerably.  Say  we  i 
making  a  70  per  cent  patent,  and  we  sell  the  30  per  cent  of  clear  l! 
abroad.  Ana  that  we  send  abroad,  the  different  CTades  and  ^ 
centages,  is  deducted  from  the  $5.76,  and  afterwaras  the  resu)^ 
divided  by  70  per  cent,  to  give  you  the  cost  of  the  patent  flour. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  you  selling  patent  flour  for  tondi.^ 

Mr.  Moses.  About  $7  in  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Watson.  About  $7  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  takes  6  bushels  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  MosES.  No;  4^.     We  use  6  bushels  of  wheat,  and  vou  :• 
figure  in  off  grades  of  flour. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  proper  dn*' 
flour  and  feed.     If  you  give  us  $8  a  ton  on  feed,  whicn  it  fipir?*^ 
here,  and  bran  is  worth  $10  a  ton,  »that  would  not  be  sensilHe  i*  :■ 
a  duty  of  $8  on  $10  bran.     The  consumer  of  feed  is  going  to  bm  '. 
as  low  as  he  can. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  we  give  you  a  duty  upon  a  barrel  i>f  a'^  ' 
flour  equivalent  to  the  increased  duty  upon  the  wheat  that  gt^  > 
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at  barrel  of  flour,  why  would  you  need  any  protection  upon  the 
m  and  shorts  to  get  the  proper  differential  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  We  don't  need  it, 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  Canada  has  a  large  milling  capacity. 
eir  population  is  very  much  less  than  ours,  and  they  nave  great 
Rculty  in  disposing  of  their  feed.  We  are  in  direct  competition 
Canada  in  the  foreign  market  with  our  flour,  and  here  vou  can 
pose  of  your  feed,  and  the  cheaper  you  can  sell  your  flour  the 
taper  Canadian  mills  can  make  a  oarrel  of  flour,  and  the  cheaper 
V  can  undermine  our  markets  in  Europe.  If  we  open  the  bars 
Danadian  miUs  to  bring  their  feed  in  here,- we  are  building  up  their 
ling  industry,  grinding  Canadian  wheat,  which  they  will  ship 
f)ss  the  ocean,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  them.  It  is  hard 
ugh  right  now. 

dislike  to  take  up  so  much  time,  but  last  year  at  this  time  our 
t  of  producing  a  oarrel  of  flour,  owing  to  the  light  run  of  about 
per  cent  of  our  milling  capacity,  largely  due  to  Canadian  flour 
ling  mto  our  market,  averaged  m  the  United  States  about  $1.50 
arrel.  We  have  to  figure  that  or  we  will  lose  our  mills.  To-day 
mills  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  domestic  market  being 
5  instead  of  Canada's,  are  running  practically  100  per  cent  of  our 
y  capacity,  and  grinding  a  barrel  of  flour  for  a  dollar.  The 
mmers  of  the  United  States  are  saving  that  50  cents.  We  are 
making  it.  Don't  get  that  in  your  heads,  with  the  competition 
10,000  mills.  We  can't  get  together.  We  might,  if  we  could, 
more  you  can  foster  the  milling  industry  and  give  us  that  home 
ket,  the  less  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ipared  with  the  cost  of  wheat. 

matorCuBTis.  What  effect  will  the  permission  to  mills  of  this 
itry  along  the  border  to  import  Canadian  wheat  and  reexport 
ive  upon  you  1 

r.  MosEs.  We  have  no  objection  to  that,  if  section  316  reaUy 
ns  as  I  read  it,  as  it  is  written  here.    We  don't  object  to  any  mill 
le  United  States  buyiiig  Canadian  wheat  and  grinding  it  and  ex- 
*^g  i^>  provided  that  identical  wheat  products  are  exported, 
ttiator  McCuMBKR.  Including  the  bran  and  shorts  ? 
r.  MosEs.  Including  the  bran  and  shorts. 
»ator  McCuMBER.   i  ou  are  in  Kansas  City  ? 
r.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

jnator  McCumbeb.  There  is  a  market  that  is  not  so  greatly  af- 

xl  as  the  northern  market.    The  hard  variety  of  spring  wheat, 

rule,  is  not  raised  in  any  greater  quantity  than  siipplies  the 

»g  demand  in  that  country.    There  is  very  little  ot  our  hard 

)R  wheat  exported  at  all,  only  the  very  poor  grades.    It  is  afl 

by  the  miUs  in  the  United  States.    Now,  if  they  can  get  it  right 

tfie  line,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  American  mifls  ? 

r.  Moses.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  don't  wish  to  get  into 

s^tional  controversy,  but  we  raise  a  hard  winter  wheat  that  we 

r  into  competition  with  hard  spring  wheat,  and  we  assure  you 

just  as  good  flour. 

nator  ifcCuMBEB.  lifinneapolis  will  not  come  down  to  Kansas 
and  buy  wheat. 

r.  Moses.  They  are  getting  it  right  now,  carload  after  carload 
S  to  Minneapolis. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  Because  they  can  get  it  from  Canada  witboot 
paving  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  that  is,  using  American  wheat.  The  farmena 
our  section  are  getting  the  benefit  of  that. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  I  admit  that;  but  what  I  am  contending* 
that  they  are  not  injured  if  you  can  supply  the  Tnilling  demand  H 
any  time  by  reaching  right  over  across  the  line  and  keeping  your  mi* 
running  with  Canadian  wheat. 

Mr.  MosEs.  If  you  are  thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  their  U5i^ 
Canadian  wheat  rather  than  American  wheat;  I  am  thinking  abcj 
using  American  wheat  for  American  consimiption. 

Senator  MoCumber.  If  the  wheat  is  free,  of  course  thev  will 
Canadian  wheat.  ^       ^ 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  you  imderstand  Senator  McC\ 
ber's  question.  He  wants  to  protect  American  wheat,  and  is  try 
to  find  out  the  effect. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  effect  would  be,  if  they  could  reach  over  the 
and  bring  this  wheat  in,  they  would  not  buy  our  wheat,  and 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  farmers  that  raise  hard 
wheat  would  be  compelled   to  come  in  actual  competition 
Canadian  wheat  growers. 

Senator  McCumber.  By  the  mere  grinding  alone  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  they  are  not  going  down  to 
country  to  get  your  hard  wheat? 

Mr.  MOSES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  would  go  into  Canada,  which  would] 
nearer,  if  it  was  free,  and  it  would  naturally  drive  our  wheat  d< 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would.    Of  course,  all  former  tariff  laws  m 
United  States  always  protected  wheat  to  the  extent  of  25  ceol 
bushel  and  SI  .25  on  flour.    There  is  a  very  short  clause  on  the  grin^ 
of  wheat  in  bond,  or  anjr  other  raw  material,  and  the  identity  of 
product  must  be  maintained. 

Senator  McCumber.  Which  is  not  followed  out  in  fact. 

Mr.  MosES.  Not  always;  but  they  police  it  pretty  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Under  the  system  of  American  valuation. 
could  get  out  the  American  value  of  that  product? 

Mr.  MosES.  Yes.    It  appears  to  me  tnat  the  ad  vaior^xi 
would  protect  our  wheat,  with  the  fluctuations  up  and  down  in 
wheat  market,  better  than  the  specific  duty,  if  the  teed  is  protect^dl 
specific  duty.     Take  this  as  it  is  written  now,  at  practicall j  a 
a  barrel,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  us,  if  the  feed  is  high  eno! 
keep  out  the  Canadian  wheat,  with  the  exception  that  we  woul 
subjected  to  occasional  raids  of  Canadian  flour  coming  over, 
larly  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  figtmnl 
from  our  different  capacity  mills  that  to  shut  down  a  mill  one  dti 
account  of  lack  of  orders,  and  we  did  it  several  days  last  year. 
us  for  a  500-barrel  mill  $385,  and  we  discharged  every  man  wr 

fet  rid  of  except  the  force  of  skilled  labor  that  we  miist  mai- 
hat  rims  on  up  in  a  2,000-barrel  mill.  I  think  a  2.00O-haTT>*) 
costs  $1,200  a  day  to  shut  down.  We  have  to  keep  our  sale-cm^^ 
the  road  to  sell  more  flour.  We  have  to  keep  our  millers  aivi « 
engineers  and  all  our  help  that  we  can  not  replace  hy  going  to 
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dinary  labor  market,  and  to  avoid  shutdown  for  a  day  the  mills  all 
hi.  A  miller  will  sacrifice  his  .goods  rather  than  do  it.  If  Canada 
t8  a. shortage  of  orders  and  they  can  ship  over  into  this  conn  try , 
07  m&j  pay  you  a  dollar  a  barrel  rather  than  shut  down.  They 
luld  not  make  any  money,  but  they  would  supply  that  much  of 
r  market  with  Canadian  flour  ground  out  of  Canadian  wheat,  and 
lon't  want  to  see  it.  We  can  raise  enough  wheat  in  this  country 
more  than  suppljr  our  people.  Our  milling  facilities  are  superior 
those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  I  think  our  operators  are  as 
inomical  as  any.  and  by  statistics  furnished  by  the  Federal  Trade 
imnission  it  is  tne  fourth  and  fifth  lai^est  industry  operated  with 
ess  per  cent  profit,  preceding  the  war,  than  any  industry.  It  is 
ighlj  competitive  industry.  There  is  never  such  a  thing  as  a  price 
eement  made  that  I  know  of.  I  have  lots  of  personal  friends  in 
milling  business,  but  when  we  get  in  competition  with  a  brand  of 
ir  flour  it  is  all  forgotten.  We  have  less  excess  milling  production, 
ipared  with  the  requirements  of  the  consumer  of  flour  on  the 
lestic  market.  We  should  export  30  per  cent  of  our  rim. 
"hey  are  rapidly  getting  hold  of  a  foreign  market  again,  and  I 
ere  we  can  in  that  way  not  only  increase  the  average  price  to 
farmer,  because  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  buying 
rer  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  mills  rather  than  a  few  exporters, 
you  will  give  employment  to  American  labor  in  grindmg  the 
At  and  supply  the  dairy  interests  with  a  large  volume  of  mill  feed 
lower  price,  and  that  should  make  milk  and  butter  cheaper. 
h  believe  this  is  an  essential  industry,  a  semipublic  utility,  and 
•  you  should  consider  not  only  our  needs  as  mlQers,  but  the  enect  it 
apon  not  only  the  producer,  but  the  consumer,  to  keep  us  running, 
du  keep  us  running  we  will  furnish  the  people  of  the  United  States 
I  the  cneapest  flour  of  any  people  on  the  globe.  If  we  are  shut 
h  half  the  time  and  you  let  foreign  flour  be  dumped  in  here,  the 
tuner  must  pay  the  price  and  we  will  go  broke.  We  are  trying 
to  go  broke.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  figure  it  out.  Last 
the  backbone  of  the  United  States  market  was  broken  by  Cana- 
wheat  and  flour.  In  one  day  it  went  off  25  cents  a  bushel  on 
ttnt  of  flour  going  to  New  lork  City  and  the  New  England 

68. 

TBMKISrr  OF  A.  p.  HUSBAND,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  HUiLEBS' 
KATIONAL  FEDEBATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

r*  Husband.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  submit  for  your 
■deration  the  foUowii^  resolution,  adopted  by  a  committee 
lie  Millers'  National  Federation,  appointed  to  represent  the 
vs  of  the  United  States  in  tariff  matters  [reading] : 

^'t^,  That  we  favor  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour,  and  that  the  specific 
9B  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour  shall  be  four  and  one-half  times  the  specific 
m  1  boahel  of  60  pounds  of  wheat  plus  50  cents. 

le  Chairman.  For  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

'.  Husband.  For  the  MUlers'  National  Federation.  There  are 
mt  to-day  Mr.  L.  E.  Moses,  president  of  the  Southwestern 
re'  League,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mr.  W.  V.  Hamilton,  president  of 
Vew  York  State  Millers'^  Association,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
ge  P.  Urban,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  Mr.  C.  M,  Cochran,  who  are 
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members  of  the  New  York  State  Millers'  Association,  all  being  meic* 
bers  of  the  Millers'  National  Pederation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief  which,  with  sm 
permission,  I  wiU  present.  ; 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  not  the  witness  state  to  us  what  be  wbU 
to  present  t 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  a  brief  and  state  in  a  few  minut«  ^if 
points  you  wish  to  bring  out.     That  will  make  a  better  impre^iit 

Mr.  Husband.  All  right.  Some  representatives  of  the  millm 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  August  and  at  that  time  mide  i 
statement  that  an  ad  valorem  dutv  on  wheat  flour  would  be  sat* 
factory.  At  that  time  they  were  dealing  with  a  theoir;  to-day 
are  dealing  with  conditions.  The  importations  of  Canacuan  flour 
the  United  States  for  December,  1920,  reached  the  point  of  226.TJ 
barrels  of  wheat  flour.  That  went  down  to  118,000  in  April,  IW' 
when  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  emergency  tariff  *' 
and  went  down  to  6,000  barrels  in  June  when  the  emergency 
was  in  effect.  Within  a  few  months  the  Canadian  millers  discor^ 
that  it  was  possible 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  comparing  the  month  of  June  in  e; 
of  these  cases   or  comparing  some  other  months  with  the  m 
of  June  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir.     I  wasgoing  to  state  to  the  committee 
figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic  Comment 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  covering  Uie  crop 
1920. 

The  Canadian  millers  apparently  discovered  that  under  the 
valorem  system  of  assessing  the  t«nS  they  could  base  the  tariff 
flour  at  the  principal  markets  in  the  country  in  wUch  it  was 
duced,  which  in  the  case  of  Alberta  was  very  much  lower  than 
duty  that  we  would  have  to  pay  upon  the  amount  of  wbeat 
sary  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.    The  lowest  possible  amount  ihM 
is  possible  to  use  for  theproduction  of  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  m 
would  be  4^  bushels.     We  were  down  to  that  during  the  war;  si 
is  the  minimum;  to  import  that  much  wheat 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  averi^e  ? 

lit.  Husband.  The  average  would  be  nearfy  5.  Taking  the  smJ 
mills  throughout  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  5,  if  not  cm 
because  their  machinery  is  not  as  efficient  as  in  the  commercial  n^ 
That  meant  the  miller  importing  that  much  wheat  would  b»v< 
pay$1.57J. 

We  took  a  transaction  in  Canadian  flour  in  Boston  in  the  \ki 

Sart  of  November  of  a  sale  at  $7.50  Boston,  duty  paid.  Tha^  J 
anadian  flour,  and  that  was  as  near  as  we  could  average  it  up  M 
80  cents  to  SI  below  what  United  States  flour  was  being  offend  1 
in  Boston  at  that  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  Including  freight  from  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  was  that  freight? 

ifr.  Husband.  The  freight  item  from  the  West,  from  Minneaf^ 
to  Boston,  say,  was  about  $1  a  barrel. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  freight  from  Canada  1 

Mr.  Husband.  More  than  a  dollar. 
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Senator  Walsh.  It  was  more  than  a  dollar! 

N[r.  HnsBAKD.  Yes,  sir;  considerably  more  than  a  dollar.     We 

ared  as  near  as  we  could  that  that  milling  company  paid  90  cents 

}arrel  tariff  duty  upon  that  flour.    It  is  seen  that  wnen  they  dis- 

rered  that  fact  the  importations  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  United 

ites  rose  from  3,500  in  September  of  this  year  to  45,738  in 

tober.  I  tried  to  get  the  figures  from  the  department  for  Novem- 

%  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  but  could 

I  do  so. 

Jenator  McCumber.  What  was  the  number  imported  the  previous 

tober? 

Hr.  Husband.  The  previous  October,  when  we  had  free  trade,  it 

3 163,312,  but  it  had  gone  down  in  July  in  the  meantime  to  2,270 

Tels  under  the  application  of  the  emergency  tariff.    It  is  currently 

orted  hy  men  m  the  business  that  mere  was  made  a  sale  last 

day  in  STew  York  City  of  100,000  barrels  in  one  lot  of  Canadian 

ir.    If  the  tariff  on  that  is  paid  at  the  source  of  production  it 

I  probably  wprk  out  not  much  better  to  the  advantage  of  our 

es,  of   our   import   duties,   or  to  the   American   mifler,    than 

fious  sales  in  tne  form  of  flour,  and  if  it  works  out  on  the  same 

is  it  would  come  in  on  the  basis  of  from  18  cents  to  19  cents  a 

!iel  on  the  wheat  involved,  instead  of  the  35  cents  that  it  should 

e  paid. 

«nator  Simmons.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

It.  Husband.  We  want  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour. 

I  that  the  specific  duty  on  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  of  flour  shall 

bur  and  one^half  times  the  specific  duty  on  1  bushel  of  60  pounds 

rheat,  plus  50  cents. 

enator  Smoot.  Plus  50  cents  a  bushel  ? 

It.  Husband.  No;  50  cents  a  barrel. 

enator  Simmons.  What  will  that  amount  to  ? 

t.  Husband.  That  will  amount  to  $1.62. 

enator  Walsh.  How  much  is  that  over  the  present  emergency 

ff  rate  ? 

t-  Husband.  The  emergency  tariff  act  provides  for  a  specific 

f  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  imported  into  the  United  States 

an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wheat  products.    That  is 
protecting  us  sufficiently,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  our  distress, 
mator  Walsh.  How  does  this  work  out  ? 

r.  Husband.  It  would  work  out  that,  even  with  the  difference 
cchange,  we  would  be  amply  protected  under  our  propoiaed  change, 
mator  Walsh.  How  much  more  will  the  Government  collect  per 
*el  for  duty  over  and  above  what  it  collects  now,  if  your  recom- 
tiations  are  adopted  ? 

r.  Husband.  You  will  understand  that  flour  is  made  all  over 
ida.  It  is  not  confined  particularly,  but  naturally  the  western 
sdian  flour  mills  who  are  selling  flour  in  the  United  States  will 

the  flour  from  a  point  farthest  west  so  that  it  will  pay  the 
St  tariff,  which  on  the  present  basis  would  be  about  90  cents, 
nator  Walsh.  You  figure  that  the  Canadian  millers  without  any 
I  can  undeiisell  you  a  dollar  now  ? 
r.  Husband.  Yes. 

81527— 22— scH  7 82 
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Senator  Walsh.  Why  is  not  a  dollar  enough  tariff  ?  You  kisoi 
I  am  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  and  Boston  has  been  the  sdre  spot 
that  it  has  been  the  dmnping  place,  if  you  will  pardon  the  use 
that  word;  they  axe  dumping  flour  in  there  at  low  prices  which  i 
can  not  meet.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  our  industry  is  u 
in  good  shape.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  have  been  sen?: 
ratner  serious  failures  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  Caanci? 
miller  very  much  dislikes  to  give  up  the  United  States  market  ww; 
he  enjoyed  under  free  trade. 

Senator  Simmons;  Would  you  not  very  much  dislike  to  give 
the  foreign  markets  you  enjoy  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  certainly  would,  Senator,  and  I  expect  our  Cni 
emment  to  help  us  keep  those  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  if  you 
not  let  the  foreigner  sell  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  you  gentlemen  appreciate,  of  course,  u 
every  time  you  hit  us  you  are  hitting  the  farmer  through  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  true  of  you,  if  we  hit  the  farmer 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  only  exceptional. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  farmer  comes  here  and  demands  a  ; 
hibitive  duty  upon  everything  he  produces,  do  you  not  expect  •. 
everybody  will  follow  suit  and  demand  a  prohibitive  duty  u; 
everything  he  produces,  and  then  we  will  have  a  wall  aeainst 
influx  of  ftreign  goods  of  any  kind;  and  do  you  not  think  tnat  vi 
have  a  very  disastrous  enect  upon  your  keeping  those  ma 
outside,  which  you  say  you  so  much  want  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Senator,  that  is  purely  a  question  for  the  eci 
mists,  I  think. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  for  this  comnui 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  j 
understood  you,  but,  as  I  imderstood,  you  wanted  a  specific  dui 
flour  which  would  amount  to  $1.62  a  barrel? 

Mr.  Husband.  At  the  present  basis  of  wheat  that  is  what  it  v 
amount  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  you  want  in  addition  to  that  50  * 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  We  are  through  with  ad  valorem;  we  d'> 
want  to  consider  that  now;  $1.62  is  the  full  du^  asked. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  50  cents  a  barrel.  What  is  that  50  ' 
a  barrel  reduced  to  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  specific  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  On  a  barrel  of  flour  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  the  Canadian  tnkL 
turer  of  flour  in  Calgary  to-day  pays  90  cents  a  barrel  duly. 

Senator  Simmons,  i  ou  add  50  cents  to  that  and  vou  have  I 
Do  vou  think  that  would  keep  out  all  Canadian  flourl 

Mr.  Husband.  Three  montns  ago  we  felt  it  would ;  now  Wf*  Jo 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  you  want  t< 
all  Canadian  flour  out? 

Mr.  Husband.  Personally  I  should  like  to  keep  it  out- 
Senator  Simmons.  You  tnink  that  will  keep  it  out V 
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Mr.  Husband.  We  think,  after  due  consideration,  that  the  tariff 

iked  for  here  would  certainly  keep  much  of  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  might. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  what  you  are  asking  is  not  a  duty;  what 

m  want  is  an  embargo  i 

Mr.  Husband.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  protective  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  said  would  make  it  amount  to  an 

ibargo.     Does  protection  m  your  mind  mean  an  embargo;  is  that 

>ur  c&finition  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  1  consider,  sir 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  a  protective 
itv,  or  whether  you  want  an  embargo;  whether  you  want  a  duty 
High  that  the  Canadian  can  not  get  over  the  wall  ? 
Ml.  IIctsband.  So  far  as  wheat  (four  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  the 
er  capacity  in  the  milling  business  in  the  United  States  is  so  great 
at  we  are  entitled  to  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ery  barrel  of  flour  they  need. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  any  more  entitled  to  that  than  the  pro- 
cer  of  any  other  article  that  has  any  competition? 
Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  what  you  are  asking  for  an  embargo  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  If  you  are  entitled  to  that,  every  other  man  who 
inufactures  any  product  in  this  country  which  comes  in  competition 
th  a  foreign  product  Sold  in  this  coimtry  would  be  entitled  to  the 
one  thing. 

Mr.  Husband.  Senator  Simmons,  answering  your  question,  I  was 
ra  and  raised  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chatbman.  I  never  knew  any  Pennsylvanians  who  asked  for 
lit  kind  of  protection.     Pjaughter.j 

Mr.  Husband.  Gentlemen,  we  come  to  you  frankly  asking  you  for 
lat  we  consider  is  a  protective  tariff  for  our  industry  against  our 
nadian  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  A  protective  tariff  is  usually  considered  to  be  one 
dalizing  conditions;  but  you  are  asking  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  an 
tirely  (Efferent  proposition. 

lir.  Husband.  The  enualizing  condition  should  take  into  consider- 
on  the  difference  in  tne  value  of  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
liar,  among  other  things. 

Fhe  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  we  hope  to  get  adjusted. 
Mr.  Husband.  That  is  a  factor  that  we  are  meeting  to-day. 
Senator  La  Follettb.  What  is  flour  selling  for  per  barrel  in  this 
in  try  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  millers.  I  do  not 
ow.    I  wiU  ask  Mr.  Moses  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  L.  E.  MosEB.  The  ordinary  grade  of  straight  American  flour 
it  is  being  offered  in  the  New  York  market,  which  is  the  largest 
irket,  to-aay  is  about  $6.25  sacked. 
Senator  La  Follettb.  A  barrel  ? 

Mr.  MosEs.  Per  barrel,  sacked  and  delivered  to  New  York. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is  a  competitor  with  spring  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Moses.  That  is  a  competitor  with  spring-wheat  flour  manu- 
^tured  in  North  Dakota. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  price  of  spring-wheat  flour  ? 
Mr.  Mosss.  About  SI  over  that;  S7.25. 
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Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Moses  has  just  reminded  me  of  one  thiiig;  i 
make  clear  to  you^  as  to  approaching  the  matter  of  equalizing  i' 
duty  on  the  basis  of  4^  bushels.  That  does  make  a  bi^el  of  flc 
such  as  we  used  during  the  war,  but  the  character  of  flour  the  Can 
dians  are  shipping  in  here  represents  the  pat^it-flour  content  of  ak 
6  bushels.  That  is  a  little  technical  and  had  better  be  handled 
some  of  the  practical  millers,  rather  than  by  myself. 

Scoiator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  flour  y 

Mr,  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  fortunate  in  exporting  fl'  t 
owing  to  the  scctive  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Botf 
in  that  they  have  given  us  a  rate  on  the  finished  product  as  agiun 
wheat  that  has  permitted  us  to  resume  rather  largely  ^e  exporun 
of  flour. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  send  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Pretty  well  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  spring-wheat  flour  I 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  all  characters  of  nour. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  of  the  exports  of  spra 
wheat  flour  is  made  from  Canadian  wheat  that  is  maDufacture^i 
bond? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  ofihand. 

Senator  McCumber.  That,  of  course,  pays  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  does  not  pay  any  tax  tmder  present  conditM 

Senator  McCumber.  Except  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  • 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  considerable  of  that  done,  is  u 
not? 


Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  very  important  fiMd 
I  know  of  only  one  mill  of  any  size  that  is  at  present  gnndine  in  ba 
that  is  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.  I  do  not  Jmow  whether  ^ey  k 
more  than  one  of  their  plants  in  bond. 

Senator  McCumber  So  that  they  can  under  the  present  law.  ui 
the  provision  as  to  grinding  in  bond,  practically  supply  all  the  e\| 
flour  from  Canadian  grain  T 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  no.  You  wUl  understand  that  a  great  d<»i 
our  export  business  comes  from  the  great  Southwest. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  spring-wti 
product;  the  spring  wheat  itself,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  expM 
to  any  great  extent.  A:  very  small  percentage  is  exported  in 
form  of  wheat  as  macaroni  and  some  of  the  lower  grades,  but 
good  spring  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  madr  r 
flour  in  the  United  States,  and  the  spring-wheat  flour  that  is  eipv 
is  mostly  made  from  Canadian  wheat  ground  in  bond. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  corrects 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  should  it  not  be  correct  if  you  can  f 
chase  in  the  United  States  that  product  at  a  price  leas  ihjui 
American  product?  If  they  are  ooth  on  the  same  basis*  of  «^  • 
there  can  oe  no  object  in  doing  that,  but  if  the  American  *^ 
should  rise  a  little  above  the  Canadian  price  so  it  would  be  pn»tib 
to  import  and  grind  in  bond,  then,  of  course,  all  ground  in  bond  «' 
was  exported  would  be  Canadian  grain,  because  it  would  be  pn>H- 
to  do  tnat. 

Mr.  Husband.  All  the  grinding  in  bond?  You  are  incom^ 
stating  that  practically  all  tne  spring  wheat  went  to  be  ground.    *n 
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?  millions  of  bushels  of  it  brought  through  Duluth  and  other  ports 
at  go  out  as  wheat. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  what  we  call  the  cleared 
riety;  that  is  macaroni  and  some  other  lower  varieties;  but  the 
od  milling  wheat  that  makes  the  higher  ^rade  flour  is  practically 
ground  and  used  for  home  consumption,  is  it  not  ? 
\Ir.  Husband.  Millers  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  that,  because 
.\v  have  to  bid  against  the  exporter  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  were  the 
portations  of  flour  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  did  not  total  it.  We  figured  the  importations  of 
ur  from  Canada  for  the  crop  year.  That  would  be  from  Septem- 
r  to  the  end  of  August,  and  I  think  it  figured  something  Uke 
!00,000  barrels,  Or  something  like  that.  The  statement  was  made 
sLt  it  represented  7  per  cent  of  the  flour  production  of  Canada  that 
&  exported  into  the  United  States  for  the  crop  year  beginning  Sep- 
nber,  1920,  and  ending  August,  1921,  and  in  three  months  of  that 
ae  it  was  down  very  low. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  10  months  of  1921  the  imports  are 
ren  as  follows:  Free,  767,805  barrels;  dutiable,  57,705  barrels.  That 
»uld  make  a  little  over  800,000  barrels  that  were  imported  during 
?  first  10  months  of  1921.  Now,  the  exports  of  flour  for  the  first 
months  of  1921  are  given  at  14,540,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  40  years  developing  that 
irket  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  I  see  that  of  these  exports  66,000  barrels 
re  sent  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  a  situation  arising  from  the  fact 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  peculiar. 

Ur.  Husband.  Not  at  all.  Senator;  you  can  make  certain  crackers 

biscuit  only  from  our  soft  wheat  flour. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  countries  to  which  these  14,540,000  barrels 

flour  were  exported  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  are 

ictically  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  as  you  said  a  little  while 

0.     Now,  when  you  export  your  wheat  to  all  these  countries — 

istria,  Belgimn,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 

ngdom,  Canada,  and  Europe,  and  so  on — you  have  to  sell  that  in 

npetition  with  Canadian  flour  and  with  flour  produced  at  almost 

&  other  place  in  the  world,  do  you  not  ? 
r.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  able  to  send  it  out  and  distribute  it  all 
er  the  world  and  compete  with  all  these  flours  produced  in  all 
Bse  places,  and  are  you  able  to  make  any  profit  on  that  i 
Mr.  Husband.  The  average  miller  does  not  figure  on  making  any 
»fit  on  the  export  business.    The  average  nmler  figures  that  by 
5&ns  of  his  ex])ort  business  he  gets  a  larger  percentage  of  run  for 
\  plant,  reducing  the  overhead  not  only  on  his  export  business 
i  on  his  domestic  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  exportation  of  this  14,000,000  barrels 
LS  stopped,  would  it  htirt  you  at  all  t 

Mr.  Husband.  You  will  understand  that  the  American  people 
mand  and  do  get  the  highest  character  of  flour  that  we  can  make 
r  them,  and  in  making  that  high-grade  flour  we  make  what  is 
lle4  clears,  lower  grades  of  flour,  such  as  Europe  is  hungry  for 


>! 
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to-day,  and  our  export  business  is  made  up  largely  of  flour  of  thil 
character. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  superior  artip' 
furnished  to  the  American  consumer? 

I^.  Husband.  If  the  war  flour,  such  as  we  had^  would  stand  a>  i 
type,  that  is  what  we  use  largely  to  export,  and  we  extract  lU 
better  particles  of  the  wheat  and  manufacture  the  patent  flour  (J 
domestic  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  get  more  pounds  of  flour  out  of  a  bushel 
wheat  that  way  than  if  you  ran  it  straight  through  I 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  ouite  catch  your  meaning,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  a  lower  grade  of  flour  you  can  make  m« 
pounds  of  flour  out  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  we  ran  that  very  closely  during  the  war. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  flour  you  export  is  more  bran  and  short? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  the  bran  and  shorts  are  taken  out,  but  iL; 
are  inferior  flours  from  the  American  standpoint.  They  are  d&n 
in  the  first  place. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  it  more  gluten  in  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  My  friend  Mr.  Moses  can  relieve  me  on  the  technK 
part. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  export  any  flour  that  is  sold  in 
American  market  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  export  that  same  flour  at  a  lower  pn 
than  it  is  sold  for  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  have  done  so  in  my  experience  as  an  exporter,  i 
the  reason  that  it  costs  so  little  to  sell  it.  I  have  sold  as  hi^ 
20,000  barrels  and  it  cost  me  only  72  cents  to  sell  it  by  cable^  when 
it  would  have  cost  $2,000  in  this  country  for  brokerage. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  notice  you  exported  during  the  first  10  mont 
of  this  year  to  the  United  Kingdom  3,767,244  barrels  and  to  Euro 
1,450,348  barrels.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  I 
United  Kingdom  uses  a  very  inferior  kind  of  flour,  do  you  I 

1^.  Husband.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  considerable  quae 
ties  of  clear.  Senator,  very  large  quantities  of  dear. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  not  they  buy  in  that  country  proportj 
ately  as  good  a  grade  of  flour  as  our  own  folks  do  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  none  of  those  countries  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  a  great  many  folks  over  there  U 
want  a  good  grade  of  flour  and  would  be  willins  to  pay  for  it  I 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  so,  and  unfortunately  for  us  the  En: 
miller  is  grinding  it  for  them  out  of  our  American  wheat  taken  ov^r 
lower  freight  rates  than  we  can  get  on  flour. 

Senator  MoCumber.  How  is  it  that  the  Canadians  can  import  i 
flour  for  a  less  price  than  you  are  able  to  manufacture  it;  does  he ; 
less  for  his  gram  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  sir,  I  saw  a  statement  some  time  agt> 
during  November  mills  in  the  western  part  of  Canada  were  pAjini: 
cents  for  No .  1  northern  to  the  farmer.  You  are  from  a  wheat  coui.  v 
Senator  ? 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That,  of  course,  is  very  much  less  thar 
American  product,  and  less  than  we  would  like  to  see  the  Aiiien< 
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ve  to  take.    Also  their  No.  1  northern  is  of  a  little  higher  standard 

ide  than  the  American  No.  1  northern  of  the  same  weat,  because 

BV  require  a  higher  grade  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  ? 

\ir.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator McCumbeb.  Can  he  manufacture  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  he  can,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  his  labor  less  ? 

Sb.  Husband.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  somewhat  less  than  ours. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  He  has  to  ship  it  considerably  farther  if  it  is 

sed  in  Alberta  or  western  Manitoba.     What  are  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  pays  his  freight  rates  in  Canada  to  the  point  on 

)  border  in  Canadian  iimds,  ancf  that  is  somewhat  to  his  advantage. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Can  you  say  what  elements  make  up  ttie 

!oiint  which  enables  the  Canadian  miller  to  sell  his  product  in 

ston  for  $6  and  how  much  % 

Ui.  Husband.  S6  this  last  sale.    It  has  only  been  within  two  or 

'eft  weeks  that  this  situation  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

3  have  not  been  able  to  definitely  determine  tne  cause  for  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  He  pays  a  tariff  at  the  present  rate  of  how 

ich  per  barrel  ? 

ifr.  Husband.  Ninety  cents,  back  in  Alberta.    Senator  Simmons, 

1 1  say  to  you,  on  the  export  business,  that  beginning  with  1380 

i  American  flour-milling  industrv  has  exported  flour  every  year^  and 

only  9  years  of  those  41  has  that  export  fallen  below  10,000,000 

rrels. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  we  allowed  some  imports  during  those 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  the  imports  during  those  years  were  very 

all.  ' 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  very  small  now. 

ifr.  Husband.  But  they  are  getting  larger. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  wanted  to  give  me 

ne  additional  information.    What  did  you  say  you  were  selling 

ttr  flour  for  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Moses  will  answer  that. 

KF   OF   A.    p.    HUSBAKD.    REPRESEKTINO   TKE    MILLEBS'    ZTATIOHAL    FED- 
ERATION. CHXCAGO,  ILL. 

^e  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  resolution,  adopted  to-day  by  a 
^ttee  of  the  Millen)'  National  Federation,  appointed  to  represent  the  mUlers  of 
United  States  in  taiiff  matters: 

'■Rwit'crf,  That  we  favor  a  specific  duty  on  both  wheat  and  flour,  and  that  the 
cj£c  duty  on  a  barrel  of  196  potinds  of  flour  shall  be  four  and  one-half  times  the 
rific  duty  on  1  biifihel  of  60  pounds  of  wheat  plus  50  cents." 
'ue  duties  as  provided  for  in  the  "emergency"  tariff  act  have  been  in  oj)eration  for 
iScient  time  to  determine,  in  a  measure,  their  workability  and  adaptability  to  the 
A>  of  the  wheat  producer  and  wheat  flour  miller,  as  to  protection  intended  by 
•fT^s^  in  passing  that  act.  The  administration  ql  an  act  of  Congress  has  such  far- 
f^iiig  effect  that  full  determination  of  results  can  only  be  ascertained  after  such 
»^t  has  been  operative  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  carry  Uirough  a  season  or 
V'd  of  commercial  activity. 

t  iB  a  recognized  fact  that  the  determining  factor  in  marketing  wheat  is  the  flood 
iply  that  flows  to  market  directly  after  harvest.  Therefore  at  the  time  the  informa- 
ft  and  testimony,  either  verbal  or  written,  heretofore  submitted  by  the  millers  of  the 
ited  States  to  the  committees  of  Congress  when  considering  a  duty  on  wheat  and 
tAt  flour,  such  testimony  was  based  upon  their  best  judgment  at  that  time,  without 
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advance  knowledge  of  merchandixing  and  trade  conditions  that  might  arise  dmiflir  i 
subsequent  marketing  season  or  period. 

The  emeigency  tariff  act  provides  for  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  wtMB 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  yshm 
products.  Based  upon  the  heretofore  higher  prevailing  prices  on  wheat  and  iHm 
products,  such  ad  valorem  duty,  if  applied  to  the  delivered  price  at  port  of  entry,  dii 
appear  to  the  millers  of  the  Umted  States  as  a  partially  commensurate  tariff  dQt>\  A: 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wheat  products  appeared  to  many  millers  to  be  the  aatiflbrvr, 
method,  based  upon  previous  marketing  and  world  conditions,  but  owing  to  the  tsm^ 
factors  that  now  exist,  both  commerciailjr  and  financially,  the  miUefB  of  the  UsiM 
States,  through  the  accredited  Millers'  National  Federation,  respectfully  request  oi  rh 
to  reconsider  the  testimony  and  information  that  has  been  given  from  tune  to  tine 't 
various  millers  of  the  United  States,  wherein  an  ad  valorem  duty  was  advocated,  xz'^ 
provide  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  honorable  Senate  Finance  0» 
mittee,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  specific  duty  that  is  commensurate  with  the  duty  on  wfa«&'. 

To  adequately  protect  the  American  wheat  grower  a  full  commensurate  dun  > 
wheat  fiour  must  be  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  under  consideration .     Withr*ut  <'■ 
a  fully  commensurate  duty  on  wheat  flour,  based  upon  the  present  artiial  markt-'t* 
conditions  the  protection  intended  to  be  given  the  American  wheat  farmer  b<rrc- 
ineffective,  because  Canadian  flour  is  being  imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  u. 
applied  to  wheat. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  demand  and  consume  the  best  grade  of  flour  l^ 
can  be  manufactured  from  wheat.    To  manufacture  a  barrel  of  I9(>  pounds  of  5i'  ^ 
grade  of  flour  requires  approximately  6  bushels  of  wheat;  therefore  the  rpqu«" 
tariff  duty  on  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  is  no  more  than  compensatory. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  flour  demuided  by  our  people  there  if  ;-^ 
duced  a  lower  grade,  of  approximately  25  per  cen^,  which  is  exported  to  the  \v^ ' 
countries  of  the  world  that  do  not  demand  or  use  the  high-grade  flour  as  con«niiD«-' 
the  United  States.    In  exporting  this  lower  grade  of  flour  we  are  compelled  to  *i 
into  price  competition  with  the  world,  therefore  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  that  l*  sm  1 1 
by  the  American  mill  finds  its  way  into  the  export  trade,  and  to  a  great  extent  k»  ** 
make  up  the  total  of  wheat  flour  that  is  annually  exported  out  of  our  8urplu.«  vt.« 
production.    The  flour  that  is  exported  by  the  American  miller  finds  its  way  in»-i 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  principal  terminal  wheat  and  TaA}' 
markets,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  .exportation.    Such  nour  exportation  bringp  the  * 
sibility  of  constant  demand  instead  of  seasonal  requirements,  and  is  an  imfKmji 
factor  in  settling  balances  of  trade  with  nations  with  whom  we  have  comoctn 
dealings. 

The  American  milhng  industry  is  fourth  in  importance  in  the  United  Stat<¥.  zl* 
not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  milling  indtistry  that  our  domestic  dfiBu 
for  wheat  flour  be  supplied  by  American  mills  that  utihze  American  labor,  Amfrm 
manufactured  supphes  and  grind  American  grown  wheat.  Our  indivtry  n»fiK> 
the  prosperity  of  almost  every  interest  in  the  United  States.  The  10,006  .\mfni 
mills  are  in  competition  for  their  wheat  supplies,  thus  insuring  a  better  priir  tt  I 
American  wheat  grower  than  could  be  obtained  if  such  price  siiould  be  deteraia 
onlv  by  the  export  wheat  demand. 

l^he  supplies  that  the  American  miller  will  ordinarily  require  in  madunerr.  f* 
and  the  requirements  of  a  thorough  merchandising  system  creates  an  i^ullt^ik<<  ■: 
mand  upon  other  American  manufacturers  and  deaTers.  The  skilled  and  ^vni»lr^ 
labor  required  by  the  American  mills  gives  employment  to  thousands  «l  int^Hu*' 
American  workers,  operating  under  the  best  poesible  factor)'  worldxig  co(idi(i<'«:v 
environment. 

The  cotton  grower  of  the  South  is  keenly  interested  in  the  industry,  as  a  Uir- 
centage  of  wheat  flour  is  packed  in  cotton  sacks,  thus  insuring  a  coinslant  and  dr**^'^ 
able  demand  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yearly  American  cotton  crop. 

The  power  required  for  the  operation  of  American  mills  insures  a  fuel  cowusir 
that  is  an  important  item  to  those  engaged  in  such  enterprise. 

We  feel  justified  in  respectfully  petitioning  Congress  to  adequately  pittf^  • 
American  milled  wheat  flour  on  the  same  basis  as  American  erown  wheat  I?  nnx'*  *"- 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  such  protection*  if  granted,  wiU  not  tody  b«i  a  Vrv^t 
the  American  wheat  grower  and  the  American  miller,  but  the  genera]  consunusi;  p^*' 
as  well. 
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Wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
[United  States  Department  of  Comineroe,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.] 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  15 y  1921. 
D.  WnxiAM  M.  Calder, 

United  States  Senate. 

)ear  Senator  Galdbr:  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  those  present  when  I 
tified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  tonday  that  I  consented  to  a  state- 
nt  made  by  Senator  Simmons  that  we  (the  millers)  were  asking  for  a  prohibitive 
ty  or  a  dnty  equal  to  an  embaigo  on  flour. 

'  did  not  so  intend,  as  I  believe  such  a  dutv  as  we  have  asked  on  flour  would  not 
''prohibitive"  or  constitute  an  '^ embargo/'  but  would  only  afford  the  millers  of 
I  country  the  protection  they  should  have. 

desire  that  the  official  record  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  be  corrected 
indicate  that  we  asked  only  for  a  "protective"  duty. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  P.  Husband. 

)I)ITioNAL  8TATEHBKT  OF  L.  E.  MOSES,   PRESIDENT  SOUTH- 
WESTEBN  HILLEBS'  LEAOUE,  KANSAS  CITY,    MO. 

Mr. Moses  (answering  questions  for  Mr.  Husband).  The  south- 
»tem  millers  make  their  high-grade  flour  out  of  the  southwest  hard 
ieat,  which  flour  now  sells  for  $6.25,  packed  and  delivered  in  the 
m  York  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  average  export  price,  according  to  the  figures 
read  a  little  while  ago,  for  14,540,578  bushels  was  $104,567,661. 
un  told  that  the  average  price  received,  according  to  these  figures, 
r  this  flour  that  you  exported  was  $7.30. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr.  Husband's  testimony, 
it  as  an  exporting  miller  I  thought  I  could  advise  you  on  that 
iter  than  he  could. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want,  some  reliable 
formation  about  that. 

Mr.  Moses.  We  do  export  what  we  call  a  high-grade  flour  to  those 
arkets  which  demand  a  high-grade  flour  compared  with  other  mar- 
tts.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  flour  that  the  United  Kingdom  buys 
)m  us  is  what  they  term  a  "patent"  and  what  we  term  a  "straight," 
e  other  50  per  cent  is  made  by  the  American  mills  as  an  offal  from 
«  grade  of  flour  that  our  American  people  consume.  Is  that  clear 
vou? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  average  patent  flour  consumed  in  the  United 
»ates  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  better  part  of  the  entire  rim  of  flour 
ade  in  the  American  mill.  It  is  separated  by  machinery  out  of 
le  same  wheat.    It  does  not  take  any  shorts  or  bran;  it  is  simply  a 
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mechanical  manipulation  of  the  flour,  of  the  entire  100  per  m' 
production.  We  cut  off  75  per  cent,  on  the  average,  of  the  bp?i  w 
of  that  flour  and  sell  it  to  our  American  people.  TTiat  is  what  i: 
demand.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  25  per  cent  offal  floor.  T:. 
is  where  these  spring-wneat  millers  export  the  part  of  the  spring-vr . . 
flour  raised  in  your  State,  Senator  McCumber,  in  this  clear  grvji 
flaur  produced  in  making  the  high-CTade  flour  which  they  sell  tc  u« 
American  people.  Without  the  nigh-grade  market  we  can  r.- 
produce  the  25  per  cent  offal  grades.    If  we  do  not  product  \itt 

§rade  and  meet  tne  demands  of  the  foreign  trade,  our  exportau^^  -^ 
our  will  decrease  very  rapidly.     Therefore,  we  are  asking  you  r: 
we  need  to  allow  us  to  supply  the  American  market  with  Amer. 
flour  ground  m  American  mills  and  produced  from  American  wb*^ 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  tell  us  the  average  price  of  i*  ^{ 
taking  all  grades.     The  average  price  of  the  exports  I  have  c^ 
you;  could  you  give  the  average  price  of  flour  heret 

Mr  Moses.  It  would  be  an  average,  but  would  not  be  re^i « 
information..  The  flour,  that  is  consimied  in  the  Scandinavian  c  -.s 
tries  is  of  still  lower  grade  than  the  25  per  cent.  We  divide  Urf*  - 
per  cent  into  two  ^ades,  first  and  second  dear.  Certain  couLtrie 
will  take  the  second  clear. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  average  sold  abr.^ 
because  these  figures  give  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  average  pr.i 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  price  in  New  York  to-day  would  be  some*-^ 
around  $6.25  for  Southwest  flour  and  $7.25  for  Northwest  iv'i:  < 
like  extraction.  So  that  is  the  average  price.  What  we  soppij  < 
the  family  trade,  the  better  grades,  womd  nm  about  75  to  SiJ  f*  "^ 
increased  price  over  the  price  I  stated.  In  other  words,  to  make  :*^ 
higher  grade  it  costs  about  75  to  80  cents  more  than  to  make  :a 
straight  grades.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  get  all  we  cac  < 
of  the  export  trade,  where  the  lower  grade  must  go,  and  give  *■ 
benefit  of  that  to  our  American  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  puzzles  me.    According  to  ;  •- 
statements  and  figures  as  to  the  average  price,  you  are  getting  a  w' 
more  for  flour  that  you  export  then  you  get  for  the  flour  tou  M 
here.  *        I 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  sometimes  the  case.  This  jear  our  fine  t 
succeeded  in  selling  abroad  certain  sales  at  a  httle  higher  r''-* 
than  we  were  asking  our  domestic  market.  We  do  not  hold  or  •-) 
domestic  market.  If  I  may  digress  a  little  further,  the  higher  :• 
centage  of  capacity  that  a  mill  can  run  the  lower  the  cost  eicci' 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  get  $7.30  in  the  markets  c^  thr  «  * 
where  there  is  imiversal  competition,  and  that  is  a  satisfactorr  rr ' 
to  you,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  vou  would  need  so  much  pr  ' 
tion  in  the  home  market.    It  surely  does  not  seem  to  ine  tkj* 

f)resents  a  situation  where  you  have  the  right  to  come  here  afi^^  ^ 
or  a  prohibitive  rate. 
Mr.  Moses.  We  are  not  askins  for  a  prohibitive  duty. 
Senator  Simmons.  Mr.   Husband   admitted   that   was  wk^t  '* 
wanted. 

Mr.  Moses.  He  is  pretty  well  posted,  but  he  is  not  a  milkr 
idea  is  this :  In  our  price  of  flour  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  raw  nutr;  - 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  sack  or  transportation  charr< 
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herefore,  the  average  price  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  wheat 
lat  we  pay  to  the  American  farmer.  Txiat  is  the  controlling  factor. 
Hieat  has  mne  down  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  from  what  we 
rst  paid  the  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop.  Therefore,  the 
rices  to-day  would  not  reflect  me  average  price  we  have  gotten  this 
jar.  We  are  compelled  to  ask  for  our  flour  based  upon  the  price  we 
ty  the  American  larmer  for  his  wheat.  If  wheat  would  go  up,  our 
•ice  would  increase,  and  if  wheat  would  go  down,  our  price  would 
>  down.  Therefore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  price, 
ithout  taking  into  consideration  the  average  price  of  wheat.  It  is 
it  like  manufactures  where  their  principal  cost  of  manufacture  is 
bor.  Our  principal  cost  is  the  raw  material. 
The  greatest  item  of  expense  we  have  is  the  overhead;  that  is  a 
:ed  charge  that  we  must  have  to  keep  our  organization  together, 
we  do  not  run  we  have  got  to  keep  that  help,  and  the  greater 
pacity  we  can  run  the  cheaper  we  can  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and 
e  cheaper  we  can  make  a  barrel  of  flour  the  cheaper  we  can  sell 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Without  this  American 
arket  our  run  is  going  to  be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  our  product 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  increased  absolutely. 
In  asking:  this  extra  duty  of  50  cents,  1  wish  to  say  that  it  is  pro- 
rtive  and  not  prohibitive.  It  is  a  protection  against  Canadian 
illers  coming  in  at  certain  seasons  and  dumping  their  stuff  on  our 
arket  regardless  of  cost.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  that  they 
ould  be  permitted  to  do  it.  The  50  cents  extra,  with  this  four  and 
half  times  the  duty  on  wheat  will  no  more  than  prevent  that 
imping  at  seasonal  periods.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
eir  cost  of  doing  business  is  less  than  ours,  that  their  scale  of  wages 
loss  than  ours.  I  know  it  is,  even  on  the  same  basis,  so  long  as 
eypay  their  labor  in  Canadian  currency  compared  with  our  Ameri- 
D  dollar. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  yourself  ? 
Mr.  Mos£S.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  one  of  the  heaviest  exporters  in  the 
lited  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  be  seriously  hurt  if  you  lost  that 
siness  ? 

Mr.  ModEs.  Very  much.  The  people  of  the  United  States  would 
seriously  hurt.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  manufacture 
per  cent  over  and  above  what  it  costs  now,  on  account  of  a  limited 
Q.  Our  overhead  willgo  on  just  the  same. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  taxes  and  such  items  as  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  want  to  lose  the  export  business  ? 
Mr,  Moses.  We  certainly  do  not.  The  American  industry  has 
^D  built  up  on  the  export  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  if  you  did  not  export  any  of  your  flour  there 
uld  be  so  much  more  wheat  that  would  be  ground  for  flour  in 
a  country  that  it  would  depress  the  price  of  wheat  ? 
Ur.  Moses.  It  would;  naturally. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  have  been  times  in  the  last  15  or  20 
ITS  in  which  millers,  in  order  to  hold  the  European  markets,  have 
m  compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  To  keep  nmning.  That  is  an  involved  statement, 
would  reduce  our  total  expense  per  barrel.  At  times  it  is  advisable 
•  us  to  take  a  largo  order  if  we  can  get  it  which  might  be  near  cost, 
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to  reduce  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  flour  that  we  make,  both  domesit* 
and  export.  We  attempt  to  get  a  little  profit  out  of  the  exp»r 
business. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  informed  some  years  ago  by  the  Min- 
neapolis millers  that  at  one  particular  season  when  the  pnce  of  flou 
was  very  low  in  Europe  they  had  lost  about  10  cents  a  barrel  on  the 
entire  exports  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would  be  economically  soimd  for  them  to  do  ?< 
It  would  reflect  to  the  prosperity  and  benefit  of  the  general  pubbr 
of  the  United  States  for  them  to  lose  that.  It  wouM  make  th^i' 
average  cost  15  cents  a  ban-el  cheaper  to  keep  that  volume  of  busm^s- 
which  would  necessarily  otherwise  be  taken  up  by  the  consiranu 
American  public  in  the  price  of  the  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  had  to  consider  this,  that  if  thev  onri^ 
lost  that  foreign  market  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  regain  it) 

Mr.  MosES.  It  would  be.  We  have  had  very  hard  work  this  v*»% 
to  reestablish  our  brands,  but  I  believe  as  a  whole  we  have  ion 
very  well.  We  have  only  felt  the  competition  of  Canadian  flour  u 
this  market  in  the  last  60  days.  This  reported  sale  of  100»000  bai 
rels  of  flour  means  nearly  500,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  th* 
should  be  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ground ' 
American  mills  with  American  labor,  instead  of  Canadian  wh<-i 
^ound  in  Canadian  mills  with  Canadian  labor,  lliat  is  all  th>^ 
IS  to  it,  gentlemen.     Which  do  you  wish  to  sustain  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  up  to  October  1  your  industr 
considered  that  the  rate  in  the  emergency  tariff  was  sufficient,  a*j 
it  did  succeed  in  keeping  out  Canadian  flour.  Since  October  1  thti 
have  been  such  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  that  you  are  f right^r 
and  want  an  increased  rate  ? . 

Mr.  MosES.  Based  upon  our  past  best  judgment  prior  to  the  wi 
we  thought  a  20  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutj  would  protect  •»^ 
flour  market,  but  owing  to  the  exchange  situation  and  tne  appli^^i 
tion  of  the  emergencv  tariff  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  asses^^ 
that  duty  f .  o.  o.  tne  mill  instead  of  ports  of  entry,  or  upon  c: 
valuation  instead  of  American  valuation  at  ports  of  entrv,  as  M 
Husband  has  stated,  the  duty  paid  on  wheat  shipped  into  tbxs  count; 
in  the  shape  of  flour  has  only  been  one-half  of  your  wheat  tariff.  1 
other  words,  when  shipped  m  here,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  it  pii 
a  duty  of  about  18  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  35. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  is  due  to  what  you  think  is  a  wtt 
interpretation  of  the  Treasury  officials  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  wish  to  criticize  them.  They  claim  thi 
is  the  law  and  they  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  go  according  to  'i 
law.    If  that  is  the  law  they  must  follow  it:  they  can  not  chan^  : 

I  appeared  before  you  last  August  with  Mr.  Ooetzmann,  the  pr«^ 
dent  or  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  and  made  a  statement  wh:> 
I  wish  to  withdraw,  that  if  you  could  not  make  a  specific  tariff  ^ 
would  accept  25  per  cent  aa  valorem  as  a  substitute.     During  t 

east  three  months,  under  the  method  of  valuation  of  the  Trea>'J. 
department,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  protect  the  Amenr 
miller,  comparea  with  a  tariff  that  you  should  put  on  wheat.     W;  * 
asking  50  cents  extra,  over  and  above  the  usually  accepted  fact»»^ 
4^  bushels  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  simply  as  protection  ss*'* 
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umping  in  seasonal  periods,  which  has  occurred  in  the  United  States 
jarket. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  last  60  days  ? 
Mr.  MosES.  Yes,  sir;  and  will  happen  every  year.     We  want  this 
larket.    Until  the  Canadian  flour  came  in  here  our  mills  were  run- 
ing  on  an  average  of  90  per  cent  capacity,  which  allowed  us  to  reduce 
XT  cost  of  operations,  and  that  was  reflected  to  the  American  market. 
0-day  we  have  declined  to  about  62  per  cent. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  much  has  this  dumping  reduced  the  price  of 
:mr;  what  was  the  price  on  Sejjtember  1,  and  what  is  it  now? 
Mr.  Moses.  I  would  not  say  it  reduces  it,  but  it  takes  away  our 
iorket. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  flour  selling  for  on  September  1  or 
)-l6.25  flour  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  could  not  say.     It  changes  every  day. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  was  last  September  ? 
Mr.  Moses.  I  have  not  any  idea.     Flour  will  go  up  ana  down  with 
le  price  of  wheat.     It  is  not  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  world, 
think  flour  in  September  was  probably  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  a 
irrel  more  than  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  it  forced  down  the  price  below  the  cost  of 
anufacture  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  affected  the  farmer  as  much  as  us. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  the  millers,  generally  speaking,  paying  large 
vidends  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
)n  stated  that  the  milling  industry  was  run  on  less  profit  than  any 
her  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  remind  you  that  your  name  was  not  on  the 
it  to-day. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  took  Mr.  Husband's  place  because  there  were  some 
lestions  I  could  answer  which  he  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing  you. 
Senator  Dillingham.  Relating  to  paragraph  731,  which  places  an 
I  valorem  dutv  on  bran,  shorts,  ana  other  oy-product  feeds,  it  has 
len  sueeested  by  Mr.  Cox,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  that 
wouloDe  better  to  make  that  a  specific  duty. 
Mr.  Moses.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cox.    We  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem 
ity.    As  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  I  think  the  millers  will  leave 
at  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  who  have  other  industries 
ming  here,  in  the  way  of  consumers  of  feed,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
ftke  any  su^estion  as  to  that.     We  are  asking  full  protection  on  our 
tur  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat  and  our  merchandising  condi- 
uis.    I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  Mr.  Husband's  [)lace,  but  I  know  he 
old  not  answer  the  questions  you  asked,  as  he  is  not  a  miller. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  statement  has  been  very  enlightening. 
Mr.  Moses.  Thank  you  very  much. 

ATEMBNT  OF  W.  V.  HAIOLTON,  CALEDONIA,  N.  T.,  PRESIDENT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  KILLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  brief,  because  the 
mmittce  is  long  past  the  time  of  adjourning. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be  extremely 
ief.    In  appearing  before  you  it  is  with  no  design  or  desire  or 
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expectation  that  we  can  enlighten  your  committee  very  much  on  *Ji* 
technical  part  of  drawing  up  a  tariff  schedule  which  would  app: 
to  our  industry.     My  omy  thought  is  simply  this,   knowing  a- 
do  the  conditions  that  surround  the  mills  in  the  State  of  New  Yor» 
to  give  you  some  facts  relating  to  them.     We  have  a  milling  capii^it" 
in  our  State  of  about  60,000  barrels  per  day,  and  xmder  the  applj<  i 
tion  of  the  present  schedule  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  as  reflecj*. 
in  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  all  our  mills  are  substantially  out  < 
business,  wiUi  the  exception  of  one  unit,  which  is  running  on  bono 
wheat.     Mills  are  either  running  on  short  time,  or  not  runnini:  i 
all.     That  is  a  situation,  to  my  mind,  which  ought  to  be  correoi. 
and  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  should  be  correct" 

The  resolution  which  was  drawn  up  and  is  presented  in  the  hr 
which  was  filed  by  Mr.  Husband  originated  with  the  executive  -'n^i 
mittee  of  the  State  Millers'  Association  of  the  State  of  New  Y'T' 
and  represents,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  clear  and  very  con'.!- 
straightforward  way  to  remedy  this  situation. 

We  oppose  the  ad  valorem  duty,  li  you  are  going  to  have  a  spe- 1^ 
duty  on  wheat,  the  raw  material,  we  want  that  mity  to  be  reflected  iv 
specific  duty  of  four  and  one-hatf  times  that,  representing  a  duty  t!i 
will  prevail  on  a  barrel  of  flour.  Then  we  are  on  a  parity  in  ti 
manufactured  article,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  cost  of  il 
raw  material.  There  will  not  be  any  deviation  from  that,  as  t 
most  assuredly  occur  if  you  have  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  ton  of  that  we  ask  for  50  cents  a  barrel  protection,  which  i 
already  Tbeen  spoken  of  as  covering  the  difference  in  cost  of  operate 
the  mills  in  the  United  States  ana  in  Canada. 

We  believe  you  are  here  as  part  of  this  administration,  because 
the  mandate  that  was  issued  to  you  in  our  last  general  election  t'*) 
the  factories  and  mills  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  «tii 
protection,  and  when  we  ask  fpr  that  additional  protection  of  50  cer 
a  barrel  it  is  substantially  a  protective  duty  and  we  believe  we  i 
entitled   to  it;  and  without  such  protection   this  great    indu5t 
which  we  represent  here  will  never  be  able  to  pull  out  of  the  hole  iL 
are  in  at  the  present  time.    We  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  thatt 
have  been  so  near  Hades   that  the  soles  of  our  feet  ai«  akv^ 
scorched,  and  imless  we  have  reUef  from  this  most  intolerable  situat 
we  can  conceive  of  our  industry  being  thrown  on  the  damp  h? 
very  soon. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  are  you  grinding  in  bon*! 
New  York  ? 

Mr.   Hamilton.  Only   one  unit,   the  Washburn-Crosby   0». 
Buffalo,  is  doing  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  are  ni* 
uf acturing  bonded  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  their  output  is  about  9,000  barrels  a  i; 

Senator  McCumber.  The  entire  output  of  the  mill  is  how  muc*. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Their  capacity  is,  I  believe,  20,000  banvU 
day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  they  are  running  about  two-fifi'*- 
bonded  grain  ? 

Mr.  EU.MILTON.  Yes;  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that« 
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TATEHBNT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  F.  LADD,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

FBOH  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  now  desire  to  take  up  for  a  few  moments  the 
latter  of  cereals.  In  paragraph  730  it  is  provided  that  flour  shall 
3  subject  to  a  tax  of  50  cents  to  100  pounds.  I  shall  have  to  agree 
lere  with  Mr.  Bell,  because  I  heard  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
Lat  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be  for  protection. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  cents  instead 
50  cents  a  himdred } 

Senator  Ladd.  I  had  not  figured  on  the  ad  valorem,  but  it  should 
)  raised,  in  my  judgment,  to  65  cents.  The  actual  figures,  as  I  calcu- 
te,  would  be  59.59,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  labor.  I  think 
is  wiser  to  bring  in  wheat,  if  we  are  to  import,  rather  than  the 
)ur.  Mr.  Bell,  if  I  remember,  thought  it  should  be  not  less  than  75. 
Senator  MgCuhber.  My  recollection  was  it  would  be  4^  times 
I  a  barrel  of  flour  what  it  would  be  on  the  bushel  of  wheat,  plus  50 
nts.  That  would  make  it  considerably  higher  than  that. 
Senator  Ladd.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  higher  than  50  cents,  in 
.V  judgmtot. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  a  specific  ? 
Senator  Ladd.  I  can  not  agree  that  the  wheat  which  comes  in  from 
mada  has  no  influence.  The  wheat  from  Canada  is  not  in  competi- 
)n,  as  many  of  them  claim,  with  the  entire  wheats  of  this  coimtry. 
^6  wheats  of  Canada  are  in  competition  only  with  the  wheats  of 
e  same  type  that  are  grown  in  the  Northwest — part  of  Minnesota, 
e  two  DaKotas,  the  northern  part  of  South  Dakota,  and  eastern 
ontana.  That  wheat  is  rich  in  gluten,  and  produces  a  white  flour, 
ae  wheat  of  Kansas  is  very  rich  m  glutien,  but  it  is  yellower  in  color 
the  flour;  and  the  wheat  of  Kansas  is  on  the  market  a  month  or 
c  weeks  before  the  wheat  of  the  Northwest  and  Canada  comes  on, 
id  has  been  largel^r  taken  care  of.  The  millers  need,  as  was  stated, 
I  of  that  hard  spring  wheat,  and  when  it  can  be  brought  in  from 
mada,  and  especially  in  bond  and  stored  in  warehouses  and  kept  to 
*  taken  out  when  desired  from  time  to  time,  it  comes  directly  in 
mpetition  with  the  hard  glutinous  spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest 
id  tends  to  depress  the  price. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  see  where  it  would  be  to  the 
[vantage  of  the  people  in  this  country  to  permit  them  to  add  a  cer- 
in  portion  of  Amencan  wheat  and  then  sell  the  by-products  in  this 
untfy  without  any  tariff. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  As  long  as  we  are  exporting  considerable 
the  flour  inade  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  raised  in  the  Northwest,  is 
t  the  provision  forgrinding  in  bond  for  export  trade  equivalent  to 
^  the  miller  the  right  to  nuUify  any  tariff  that  we  may  place  upon 
e  grain  whenever  our  price  is  above  the  general  level  of  the  Cana- 
ui  price  1 

Senator  Ladd.  It  has  that  effect.  It  makes  it  possible  for  them 
stop  the  purchase  of  the  American  product  and  again  on  the  bonded 
oduct;  and  when  that  is  done  the  price  is  depressed  proportionatelj, 
id  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  in  five  years  more  we  will 
>t  be  producing  more  wheat  in  this  country  than  will  be  necessary 
r  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  consume,  and  in  10  years  at  the 
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present  rate  we  will  be  importing  wheat,  unless  there  is  some^ 
done  to  encourage  the  wheat  industry  of  the  country. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  by  encouraging  the  production  < 
so  there  will  be  less  acreage  of  the  Northwest  sown  to  wheat,  w 
can  bring  back  a  better  equilibrium  between  the  production  i» 
consumption  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  There  is  no  question  there,  because  in  the  Norti 
west  there  will  be  not  less  than  6,000,000  acres  there  witAidrawn  " 
wheat  lands  to  be  sown  in  flax,  which  is  needed  in  this  country,  an^ 
to  that  extent  we  will  reduce  the  amount  of  acreage  devoted  to  wh^t* 

Senator  Calder.  Senator  Ladd,  have  you  the  figures  there  ind* 
eating  the  amount  of  flour  imported  into  this  country? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  tried  to  get  that  diata  for  this  year,  but  the  figure 
I  was  able  to  get  was  40,000,000  bushels  imported  from  Ganadi 
but  newspaper  reports  for  the  last  year  have  stated  60,000.00 
bushels;  whether  that  be  correct  or  not,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Calder.  Of  wheat? 

Senator  Ladd.  Of  wheat  imported  from  Canada. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  any  Canadian  flour  come  in  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  figures  on  that.  Tbe^ 
has  some  Canadian  flour  come  in,  but  I  think  1  have  no  fieores 

Senator  McCumber.  We  had  a  witness  from  northern  Wew  Yori 
a  miller,  who  stated  that  there  were  great  quantities  now  coma 
in  from  Canada. 

Senator  Ladd.  That  is  what  I  am  told.  But  I  have  not  the  dai 
for  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  he  statei 

Senator  Calder.  What  volume  of  floiu*  do  we  export  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Beginning  with  July,  1920,  I  will  read  by  moiiTi 
the  totals  of  all  countries :  July,  34,655,000  bushels  calculated  hM 
to  the  form  of  wheat;  in  August,  1920,  32,674,000  bushels;  in  Sepiei 
ber,  34,994,000*  bushels;  in  October,  43,033,000  bushels;  in  Novea 
ber,  30,899,000  bushels;  December,  30,179,000  bushels;  in  JanuA^ 
1921,  27,105,000;  in  February,  23,075,000;  in  March,  20,763.fn 
in  April,  24,801,000;  in  May,  31,624,000;  in  June,  82,912,000.  TU 
completes  one  full  year,  but  it  has  increased  very  matcriallT. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  referring  to  the  exports  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  am  referring  to  the  exports,  calculated  in  the  fr 
of  wheat,    The  total  exports  for  that  year,  from  June  30,  192c» 
June  30,  1921,  were  362,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  export  we  «vt 
had. 

Senator  McCumber.  And,  of  course,  we  could  not  have  that  ^v 
our  crop  raised  in  the  United  States  without  importing  a  great  in*r 
bushels  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  There  has  been  an  exceedingly  rapid  increase. 

Senator  Simmons.  I   thought  I  understood  the  witness   to 
about  40,000,000  imported  from  Canada. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  said  about  60,000,000. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  stated  that  the  last  official  information  I  ^ 
able  to  get  was  nearly  two  months  ago,  40,000,000  bnahels  vr\ 
the  newspapers  have  reported  within  me  last  week  that  ihext  h*^ 
already  been  imported  60,000,000.  ^  I  will  not  diflFerentiate  bet»« 
the  official  information  and  that  which  was  stated  in  the  newspaper 
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Senator  Caldeb.  Senator  Ladd,  is  the  duty  fixed  in  the  Fordney 

I  as  high  as  any  other  which  has  been  levied  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Caldbb.  When  you  consider  these  immense  importations 

this  high  duty,  do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect 

)  farmer  and  miller  t 

Senator  Ladd.  I   have   not   asked   for   anything   more — ^in    the 

rdney  bill  it  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  is  what  I  am  asking  for. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  suggested  60  cents  for  the  flour  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  In  order  to  make  it  compensatory  with  the  wheat 

)lf.   As  it  is  now  you  are  going  to  induce  the  importation  of  flour, 

t  as  you  did  of  oil,  because  your  figures  are  too  low  on  the  flour 

compared  with  the  wheat  itself. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Husband  asks  for  a  duty  four  and  a  half  times 

\  duty  on  wheat  or  four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  that  is  higher  than  is  necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  basis  of  that  was  that  it  takes  four  and  a 

i  bushds  of  the  best  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Senator  Ladd.  That  is  the  usual  calculation. 

Senator  Caldeb.  I  ought  to  know,  but  may  I  ask  how  many 

inds  of  flour  there  are  to  a  barrel ) 

Senator  Ladd.  There  are  196  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  bushels  you 

» 50  pounds  of  bi'an  and  20  pounds  of  shorts. 

Senator  McOumbeb.   I  can  complete  your  testimony  on  the  ex- 

rts  of  flour  and  wheat.    That  is,  the  first  11  idonths  of  1921  we 

ported  269,497,218  bushels  of  wheat  as  wheat.    Then,  in  addition 

that,  we  eiroorted  15,786,443  barrels  of  flour,  which  would  be 

ttivalent  to  aoout  72,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  would  make 

)  entire  amount  of  exports  in  the  11  months  about  341,000,000. 

n  you  tell  me.  Senator,  about  what  the  1921  crop  of  wheat  in  the 

ited  States  is  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  The  report*  I  was  able  to  secure  for  1921   was 

1,893,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  833,027,000  bushels  in  1920, 

1 968,279,000  bushels  in  1919. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Assuming  that  all  of  these  exports  of  flour 

i  wheat  were  from  the  1920  crop,  you  will  see  that  we  must 

re  imported  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat 

order  to  have  been  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  and  also  to 

|)ort  this  amount  of  wheat  in  the  shape  of  wheat  and  flour  to 

xope. 

Senator  Ladd.  There  is  no  question  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  the 

«t  of  the  wheat  that  comes  from  Canada  is  held  in  bond  and 

ported. 

senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir.  McCoT.  These  statistics  of  imports  are  here  as  well  as  those 

forts. 

i^enator  Smoot.  It  makes  no  special  difference,  because  we  know 

i  amount  imported  is  milled  in  oond,  and  the  amount  of  that  flour 

5s  to  foreim  countries. 

Senator  MoCitmbbb.  I  thiiik  that  only  that  portion  is  mentioned 

which  notation  has  to  be  made,  and  that  is  the  proportion  which 

ttulled  in  bond  and  on  which  there  are  rebates. 

81527-"2a-flCH  7 88 
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Mr.  McCoy.  That  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  along  the  line  in  the  State  of  North  bi* 
kota  and  Minnesota  any  farmer  can  bring  in  over  the  line  as  misxi. 
wheat  as  he  wants;  there  is  no  tariff  and  no  report  is  made  of  it.  asd 
it  is  sold  in  American  elevators  and  sold  for  American  consumpti'i^' 
and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  departments  to  know  anytbi&c 
about  what  is  shipped  m,  except  that  which  is  brought  in  and  s&ippfd 
out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  an  increased  rate  * 
made  upon  wheat  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  no  compensatory  duty  was  placed  upon  floml 

Senator  Ladd.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  there  was.  1 

Senator  McCumber.  There  was  a  compensatory  duty,  which  nnj 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  not  suflScient,  was  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  It  was  not  sufficient. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  thought.     Did  it  result  in 
increase  in  importation  of  flour  in  the  last  six  months  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  another  reason  for  the  in 
in  the  importation  of  flour,  and  that  is  the  difference  between 
monetary  values  of  the  Canadian  money  and  our  own  money.    Wi 
wheat  was  selling  at  $1.48,  it  was  equivalent  to  14  cent>a  a  Sushei. 
advantage  there  of  14  cents  on  every  bushel,  which  practically 
more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  in  that  one  item  alone.     For 
coming  year,  1922,  there  is  a  reduction  of  500,000  acres  reportai 
the  wheat  zone  in  the  winter-wheat  belts,  and  100,000  acres  i 
tion  in  Kansas  alone;  and  the  report  from  the  department  on  D 
ber  1,  according  to  the  figures  I  received,  show  that  it  is  13  , 
below  what  it  nas  been  m  10  years,  and  considerably  below 
prospects  of  last  year,  indicating  that  the  farmers  have  hot  I 
able  to,  or  felt  that  they  could  not  continue  producing  wheat  a;  \ 
price  they  were  receiving  for  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  care  to  say, 
there  is  some  question  required  to  be  asked. 

Senator  McLean.  Was  the  high  peak  of  production  reachf^ 
1918  or  1919? 

Senator  Ladd.  1919. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  a  surplus  now? 

Senator  Ladd.  No — it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  amounts  of  i^ 
sumption  this  year  is  estimated  at  considerably  below  what  it  m 
last  year  per  capita,  but  I  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  figure>.  m 
to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  correct  information  witli  rf^raFdTJ 
the  amount  in  storage  and  with  regard  to  the  amount  in  kcmaj 
this  country,  and  the  amount  in  storage  in  warehouses  in  this  countt) 
so  that  I  think  our  figures  are  misleading  in  that  respect. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  wish  to  cover  other  subjects ! 

Senator  Ladd.  I  thought  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculta2>r  < 
other  sections  would  cover  the  other  points. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  would  be  gi^* 
hear  you. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  others  can  do  better,  unless  there  ts  > 
special  question. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  h^t 
and  rye  duties  ? 
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wSenator  Ladd.  No,  I  have  not:  I  have  not  studied  barley  and  rye, 
fl  I  think  there  are  others  on  our  committee  that  have  studied 
ose  and  who  can  state  those  two  subjects  to  better  advantage.  I 
ly  studied  oil,  flax,  wheat,  and  flour. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Bell  was  here  the  other  day.     You  heard 
;  testimony? 
Senator  Ladd.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  On  behalf  of  the  millers  he  offered  certain 
lendments.  In  his  testimony  he  stated  that  he  thought  he  could 
fivince  mo  and  also  convince  yourself  that  it  would  be  to  the 
erest  of  the  American  farmer  to  continue  the  drawback  and  to 
eralize  it;  and  I  istated  at  the  time  that  I  should  be  exceedinglv 
id  to  be  so  convinced.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
th  him  since.  I  was  not  convinced  by  the  argument  he  presented 
re,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  definite  opinion,  as  I  know  you 
nt  over  the  subiect  pretty  thoroughly. 

Senator  Ladd.  Mr.  Bell  spent  nearly  two  hours  with  me,  but  he 
s  not  able  to  present  any  data  that  led  me  to  change  my  mind 
t  h  regard  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  development  of  agri- 
It  ure  in  the  Northwest,  and  that  what  he  was  asking  for  was  not  to 
^  advantage  of  the  farmer  but  to  the  advantage  oi  the  miller.  I 
agree  witn  him  that  the  compensatory  duty  an  the  flour  is  not 
ittt  is  required,  but  on  the  other  features  I  can  not  agree  with  him, 
hough  I  would  like  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  Mr.  Bell  to  request  that  the  bonding 
ivilege  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  wheat  to  come  in  from  Canada 
{|  not  be  held  in  bond  by  itself  and  ground  for  exportation,  but 
it  the  same  quantity  of  flour  be  exported  that  would  be  made 
m  a  quantity  of  wheat  imported,  but  not  kept  separate  at  all;  that 
s  his  proposition,  the  liberalization  that  he  asked. 
Senator  Ladd.  And  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
riculturists  in  this  country  and  I  can  not  agree  with  him  that  there 
a  demand  for  the  additional  amount  of  bran  and  of  mill  feed  to 
np  in  free  of  charge;  because  while  it  may  be  of  some  help  to  the 
(tern  dairymen,  it  is  simply  a  direct  detriment  to  the  agriculturists 
the  Central  West,  where  the  most  of  the  corn  and  other  feed 
wjuc-ts  are  grown. 

senator  Smoot.  It  would,  if  there  is  an  overproduction  at  any 
us  but  as  long  as  there  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  I 
not  know  whether  that  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  or 
I .  I  thought  that  the  danger  of  it  would  be  in  allowing  the 
eat  to  come  in  here  and  be  ground  in  quantity  rather  than  the 
ntical  wheat. 

St?nator  Simmons.  Senator  Smoot,  if  wheat  was  selling  cheaper  in 
nada  than  it  was  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not  lead  to  the 
rc-hase  on  the  part  of  the  millers  of  the  entire  amount  of  wheat 
it  they  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  that  is  exported ? 
Senator  Smoot.  There  would  not  be  any  American  wneat,  in  my 
in  ion ,  ground  for  exportation . 
senator  Ladd.  No,  sir. 

senator  Simmons.  There  is  one  other  thing  in  my  mind,  and  that 
the  reason  I  asked  Mr.  Bell  to  explain  to  me  why  he  thought  there 
fuld  not  be  a  disadvantage.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  relation 
the  exportation  of  sugar  to  Cuba,  and  I  do  know  if  that  privilege 
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was  extended  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  producers  of  sugu 
in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  would  do  the  same  thmg  to  the  producer 
of  wheat. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  means  that  with  wheat  cheaper  in  Canada  thi 
situation  will  be  as  you  contend.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakiiti 
has  contended — I  tmnk  he  is  wrong  in  some  instances — ^that  som*- 
times  the  differences  are  very  small  and  at  other  times  greatr 
But  assuming  it  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  here^  that  prorisio 
would  practically  take  away  our  export  trade  in  flour  to  Canada. 

Senator  Ladd.  That  is  what  it  would  do. 

Senator  McCumber.   Mr.   Bell    admitted   that    there   was  pn« 
tically  no  wheat  outside  of  durum  wheat  raised  in  the  Northwe<i  y* 
a  good  milling  grade  that  was  ever  exported  as  wheat.     The  milim 
demand  under  ordinary  conditions  will  cover  all  of  the  whe^it  ibii 
we  raise  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  mills  desire  to  keep  up  their  expor 
trad^.  They  wish  to  hold  their  old  European  and  other  custom^! 
Canada  is  a  strong  competitor  in  those  markets.  The  time  protw 
tion  will  do  us  good  is  wnen  we  are  a  little  short  of  the  amount  necca 
sary  to  supply  th<5se  mills;  and  under  the  provision  that  is  aske<i  ^■ 
by  Mr.  Bell  it  would  seem  to  me  that  whenever,  by  reason  of  a  hti 
less  than  the  American  demand,  the  crop  in  the  Northwest,  when  i 
would  get  a  little  higher  price  and  begin  to  get  the  whole  benefit 
the  protective  tariff^  that  they  can  reach  right  over  and  tap  i! 
Canadian  granary  for  all  the  OTain  that  they  need  for  Hxe  export  tr« 
and;  of  course,  that  would  decrease  the  demand  for  the  AmericJ 
wheat.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  son 
one  would  correct  me. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that,  and  I  think  wh 
they  can  report  30,000,000  or  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  bushek  to 
exported  as  excess  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  groimd  it  has  a  tendeiH 
to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  just  that  factor  ^cm 

Senator  Simmons.  I  agree  with  you  about  tnat.     But  is  not  r^ 
whole  protective  theory  oased  in  part  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  n«>r 
apply  to  raw  materials  that  are  imported  into  this  countjy  for  p* 
poses  of  manufacture  and  sale;  does  not  that  run  all  through  \ 
tariff  system  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  would  put  it  this  way 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  think  you  have  presented  a  «-a 
here  where  that  would  work  a  nardship  upon  the  American  far=y 

Senator  McCumber.  That  raises  the  question  of  what  i?  r< 
material. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  wheat  the  raw  material  of  the  nullns* 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  raw  material  to  the  farmer. 

Senator  Ladd.  It  is  the  finished  product  to  the  farmer^  and  if : 
ultimate  manufacturer  is  to  have  protection  on  his  finished  prudti«*t 
and  he  is  entitled  to  that — that  is  aU  I  think  that  is  neeessar;  > 
give  the  farmer  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  is  affordc*!  • 
manufacturer. '  It  may  be  the  other  man's  raw  material,  but  r. 
the  farmer's  finished  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course,  wheat  is  the  product  of  the  fanT% 
but  when  it  is  converted  into  flour  it  is  the  raw  material  of  the  nuljJ 
man? 
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Senator  Ladd.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  theory  that  your  protective  tariflf  laws  are 

itten  upon  certainly  is  just  as  I  have  said  a  little  while  ago,  that 

the  imported  article  is  converted  into  form  for  the  purpose  of 

port,  that  the  duty  he  has  paid  upon  the  raw  material  that  is 

ported  shall  be  remitted  and  rebated  to  him,  and  that  is  in  the 

^rest  of  expanding  our  export  trade. 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  developed  a 

w  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  our  export 

ide  and  the  interests  of  our  domestic  trade. 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes;  and  I  think  in  those  cases  we  must  consider 

lether  the  product  that  you  are  going  to  import  duty  free  is  one 

it  is  coming  in  direct  competition  with  alike  product  in  this 

intry. 

^nator  Smoot.  I  think  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  farmer 

this  country,  to  grant  that  request,  would  be  this,  that  the  miller 

M  go  to  work  and  grind  American  wheat  here  and  get  a  big 

)ply  on  hand,  or  he  could  let  it  run  down,  if  he  desired,  and  then 

port  Canadian  wheat  here  and  get  oS  of  the  American  market  as 

purchaser  of  wheat  and  run  his  imlls  upon  wheat  for  exportation. 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Smoot.  And  bear  the  market   price   of   the  American 

mers'  wheat  down. 

senator  Ladd.  There  is  not  any  question  but  what  it  has  been 

ae  for  years  continuously. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  su^ar  refinery  importing 

r  sugar  from  Cuba  or  from  foreign  countries  and  converting  it 

0  granulated  sugar  or  refined  sugar  for  exportation  is  remitted 

1  duty « 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes;  99  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  1  am  making  is  that  if  we  refused  to 

what  Mr.  Bell  says,  would  you  not  be  in  conflict  in  this  particular 

e  with  your  provision  ? 

Jenator  Smoot.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.     All  of  the 

iwback  provisions  of  our  law  now  require  that  the  identical  wheat 

it  is  placed  in  bond  for  exportation  shall  be  made  into  flour,  and 

It  flour  exported;  and  the  same  with  Cuban  sugar.     The  Cuban 

;ar  that  comes  into  this  country  for  exportation  goes  into  bond, 

1  it  is  not  mixed  with  any  other  sugar  that  goes  into  local  con- 

aption;  it  is  refined  in  a  bonded  warenouse,  shipped  from  a  bonded 

rehouse  to  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  Mr.  Bell  asking  for  more  than  that  ? 

senator  Smoot.  Yes;  Mr.  Bell  is  asking  that  when  that  wheat  comes 

the  amount  of  bushels  be  kept  track  of  for  exportation,  but  that 

!  identical  wheat  could  be  ground  and  sold  into  the  American 

rket,  and  at  some  other  time  they  could  make  just  the  amount  of 

ir  that  the  importations  from  Canada  would  produce — and  it  may 

from  American  wheat — and  exported. 

^nator  Ladd.  At  any  time  within  one  year. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  Then  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  provision 

put  in  any  law,  but,  did  I  understand  you,  Senator  Ladd,  as 

i>osing  Mr.  Bell's  suggestion,  if  it  is  conhned  to  wheat  in  bond 

ich  is  manufactured  i 
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Senator  Ladd.  If  it  is  wheat  in  bond  and  the  identical  flour  shipped 
out,  I  am  not  opposing  that.  But  even  that  is  used  to  the  detrimefi 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  are  not  opposing  it,  but  as  i 
matter  of  fact  it  does  work  against  the  interests  of  the  American  f  annt*r 

Senator  Ladd.  That  is  just  what  I  stated. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  so,  without  any  possible  question. 

Senator  Ladd.  There  is  no  question  there  for  a  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  it  allows  the  miller  at  any  uil 
that  we  are  a  little  short  of  wheat  and  our  prices  would  be  inc'rM^ 
and  the  Canadian  prices  lower,  to  reach  over  and  to  get  all  of  >J 
grain  in  Canada  instead  of  making  a  demand  here  and  comp«liif3 
the  American  grain  to  move  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  one  other  question  Mr.  Bell  laid  grn 
stress  upon  for  the  committee  to  act  upon  favorably,  not  onTy  \ 
assist  the  millers  themselves  but  the  farmer  generally,  and  thAt 
this :  He  wanted  what  other  wheat  there  was  imported  from  Cana^ 
into  the  United  States  in  bond  for  exportation,  that  all  of  the  fln 
in  the  bran  come  in  free  and  not  be  counted  as  wheat,  but  to  come 
free  as  shorts  and  bran.     I  suppose  you  would  not  agree  with  that 

Senator  Ladd.  I  would  not  agree  with  that  for  a  moment  at  « 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  take  4^  bushels  of  wheat 
whatever  the  duty  may  be  upon  the  4^  bushels  that  4i  bu-h- 
would  be  reduced  in  wheat  by  the  amount  of  the  poimds  of  br 
and  shorts  that  would  come  from  those  4 J  bushels  t 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  in  other  words,  30  pounds  out  of  the  100. 

(Senator  Ladd  thereupon  introduced  the  following  statement 

Wheat  Consumption  in  the  United  States. 


♦  > 


Did  the  use  of  wheat  for  food  in  the  United  States  decrease  nearly  1  bushel  p^r 
during  the  crop  year  1920-21  as  compared  with  the  average  prewar  consumptj 
That  18  what  the  statistics  would  lead  us  to  believe,  yet  reason  is  against  it.  St-  < 
nomic  conditions  arose  during  the  year  which  could  have  caused  such  a  rat^x 
reduction  in  the  consumption  from  the  prewar  average,  yet  an  analysis  of  the  statja 
for  the  1920-21  crop  season  makes  it  appear  that  the  Nation  greaUv  reduced  ir^  ^ 
diet.  But  when  a  proposition  runs  contrary  to  reason  one  naturally  turns  to  U«^a 
a  way  out.  In  this  case  the  way  out  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  that  the^e  wer^  » \ 
where  laige  unaccounted-for  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  beginning  <rf  rb»  t' 
season,  July  1,  1920. 

The  crop  harvested  in  the  summer  of  1920  was  officially  estimated  at  T^"  «••' 
bushels.  Wheat  in  farmers'  hands  on  July  1, 1920,  was  officially  estimatiKi  at  4s  ♦»  •• 
bushels,  and  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  in  second  hand»~that  is,  wheat  in  tr  ^v 
and  coimtry  elevators,  and  flour,  in  terms  of  wheat,  at  certain  centen — wriv  iu 
cially  estimated  at  103,000,000  bushels;  a  total  of  crop  and  suppli^  on  ban  1  xi 
beginning  of  the  crop  year  of  938,000,000  bushels.  In  addition  there  wi^n*  it.-  -^ 
of  57,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  computed  as  wheat  from  Canada  dunc£ 
year  for  domestic  consumption.    The  total  supplies  were  therefore  995.000.000  ^.>< 

Exports  during  the  crop  year  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921*  wctv  afi2.«i« 
bushels.    This,  deducted  from  the  supplies,  left  633,000,000   bushels   for  *h^ 
use  and  carryover  on  July  1,  1921.    The  quantity  of  wheat  in  farmers*  han4«  ■  ■ 
date  was  officially  estimated  at  54,000,000  bushels,  and  the  stocks  in  «ifHrt>c»3 
were  unofficially  estimated  at  25,000,000,  a  total  on  hand  of  79«O0O«O0O  ^.rt- 
Deducted  from  the  net  supplies  of  633,000,000  bushels  this  left  d5l,(IOO,aa:>  • 
Quantity  used  for  food  and  seed  from  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  ld2l,  ar^^r- 
the  statistics. 

The  foregoing  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 
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8upplie$,  exports,  and  consumption  in  the  19Z0-21  crop  year. 

p harvested  in  1920 bushels..  787,000,000 

farms  July  1,  1920 do....    48,000,000 

second  hands do 103, 000, 000 

ported  during  year , do 57, 000, 000 

Total  supplies do 995, 000, 000 

ports do 362,000,000 

farms  June  30,  1921 do 54,000,000 

second  hands do 25, 000, 000 

counted  for do 441,000,000 

•d  and  seed do 554, 000, 000 

tn  a  basis  of  the  official  estimate  of  population  of  106,000,000  on  January  1,  1921, 
per  capita  supplies,  taking  554,000,000  bushels  as  the  total  for  food  and  seed, 
e  but  5.22  bushels,  compared  with  6.35  in  the  1909-1913  prewar  period.  The 
capita  supplies  for  food  only,  allowing  80,000,000  bushels  for  seed,  were  but  4.47 
hela.  Yet  according  to  a  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
ited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  during  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
normal  prewar  food  requirements  of  the  United  States,  not  including  seed,  were 
hushels  of  wheat.  That  statement  by  the  Bureau  also  included  an  estimate  of 
I  and  seed  requirements  for  1916-17  of  615,000,000  bushels.  Food  requirements 
'e  put  at  540,000,000  and  seed  at  75,000,000.  On  a  basis  of  the  1916  population. 
s  was  6.14  bushels  per  capita. 

'his  compares  closely  with  the  requirements  for  earlier  years,  as  shown  in  the 
owing  table,  which  gives  the  average  production  of  wheat,  the  exports,  supplies 
^ned  for  food  and  seed,  and  the  per  capita  supplies  for  20  years  before  tne  war: 


5-year  periods. 


'     Averaee 
I  production. 


•1913 090,000,000 

-190* 670,000,000 

•11W3 680,000,000 

-I-'W 500,000,000 


Average 
exports. 


105,000,000 
115,000,000 
190,000,000 
170,000,000 


Supplies 
reserved. 


585,000,000 
555,000,000 
490,000,000 
420,000,000 


Per 

capita 

supplies. 


ft.  35 
0  45 
0  30 
6  00 


Dports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  years  included  in  the  table  were  unimportant. 
Account  is  taken  of  the  carry-over  of  wheat  from  one  crop  year  to  another,  for  in  a 
ep  of  years  the  carry-over  is  CKjualized,  or  approximately  so.  That  is,  a  large  or  a 
11  rarry-over  in  any  one  year  is  lost  in  the  average. 

II  the  evidence  is  against  the  correctness  of  the  1920-21  statistics,  which  show  but 
!  bushels  per  capita  used  for  food  and  seed.  The  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
imates  of  5.3  bushels  for  food  only,  as  a  normal  requirement  before  the  war,  and 
1  bushels  for  food  and  seed  in  the  1916-17  crop  year;  an  annual  average  of  6.35 
beL«  used  for  food  and  seed  in  the  1909-1913  period,  6.45  bushels  in  1904-1908, 
>  b\i8hels  in  1899-1903,  and  6  bushels  in  1894-1898,  based  upon  official  production 
export  figures — all  this  constitutes  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  against  the 
^21  statistics  of  supplies. 

et  us  revise  those  statistics  on  a  basis  of  the  1916-17  requirements  of  6.14  bushels 
I'apita  for  food  and  seed.  This  is  a  fair  basis  and  below  the  average  of  the  15  years 
^bg  the  war.  Taking  6.14  bushels  as  the  per  capita  requirements,  and  106,- 
iNM.i  as  the  population,  the  total  requirements  of  tne  country  were  650,000,000 
hels.  or  96,000,000  more  than  the  554,000,000  shown  by  the  statistics  to  have  been 
1  for  food  and  seed. 

ow,  how  can  this  invisible  96,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  be  accounted  for — ^invisible 
ept  vhen  a  laige  part  of  it  was  exported  and  so  was  necessarily  recorded  at  the 
>Qard. 

^cause  the  demand  for  flour  was  dull  throughout  the  country  during  the  early 
aths  of  the  1920-21  crop  year,  it  was  asserted  by  some  members  of  the  grain  trade 
t  consumption  had  decreased.  The  statement  was  made  that  consumption  of 
Bat  for  the  year  would  show  a  decrease  of  50,000,000  bushels. 
\'\  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  flour  did  not  necessarily  indicate  decreased  con- 
option.  It  DFobably  meant  that  hoarded  supplies  were  being  used.  In  fact,  it  is 
If  certain  that  the  decreased  demand  for  nour  was  the  result  of  that  very  con- 
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dition.    During  the  prolonged  period  of  high  prices,  up  to  about  August  Ij  193 1, 
impression  was  widespread  that  wheat  wom/i  sell  at  very  much  higher  pnoes.  ' 
result  was  that  many  housewives  throughout  the  country  had  hoarded  a  fev  aa 
of  fioiir.    These  hoards  made  up  an  invisible  supply  of  millions  of  bushels  in  terz.* 
wheat,  probably  40,000,000  but  hardly  50,000,000;  for  the  latter  would  mem  ^ 
barrel  of  flour  in  each  of  11,000,000  households. 

If  this  invisible  supply  amounted  to  40,000,000  bushels,  this  accounts  for  Uut  l,j. 
of  the  seeming  decrease  of  96,000,000  bushels  in  consumption  during  the  1920-:: I  .r 
year.  Yet  this  still  leaves  56,000,000  bushels  unaccount^  for.  Logically,  cooscl^ 
tipn  did  not  decrease  that  much,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  t^t  it  decrec^i 
at  all.  So  this  unaccounted-for  56,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  must  be  looked  for  ^ 
where,  but  where?  Where  was  it  when  the  statistics  were  gathered  showing  r 
amoimt  of  wheat  and  flour  on  hand  on  July  1,  1920?  The  exports  induded  it,  bi 
there  is  nothing  to  show  from  what  invisible  source  of  supply  it  appeared. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States,  by  months  and  countrifs,  K\ 

1920,  to  June,  1921, 

ruLY,  1»20. 


Bzportedto— 


Belgium.. 
France... 
Germany. 
Greece. . . 
Ital: 


thei 


Netherlands. 


Hour. 


Barrels. 
106,000 


411,000 

3,000 

212,000 

31,000 


Wheat. 


BusheU, 
2,660,000 
5,153,000 
1,430,000 


2,167,000 
300,000 


Total. 


Biuhel*. 
3,139,000 
5,153,000 
3,279,000 
11,000 
3,112,000 
447,000 


Exported  to— 


Poland 

United  Kingdom 
Others 

Total.... 


Floor. 


BarreU. 
106,000 
533,000 

1,004,000 


Wbeat. 


Tea 


Buaiui*. 


Ol 

9,183,000    11,5- 
2,066,000     T.i:: 


2,404,000  23,838,000    i^^L 


AUGUST,  1020. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands. 


77,000 


68,000 

7,000 

73,000 

48,000 


2,356,000 

3,306,000 

632,000 


1,603,000 
1,825^000 


2,706,000 
3,306,000 
938,000 
31,000 
1,033,000 
2,040,000 


Poland 

United  Kingdom 
Others 

TotaL 


15,000 
106,000 
713,000 


1,107,000 


ii*867,'666   U.A 

«,US,000      ff.r 


27,694,000    32, 


SEPTEMBBR,  1920. 


Belgium.. 
France. . . 
Germany. 
Greece... 


Ital 
Netherlands. 


ne: 


86,000 


107,000 

3,000 

1,000 

66,000 


1,446,000 

2,670,000 

908,000 


6,310,000 
1,384,000 


1,833,000 
2,670,000 
1,388,000 
15,000 
6,315,000 
1,682,000 


Poland 

United  Kingdom 
Others 

Total.... 


9,000 
118,000 
549,000 


15,683,000    1^,^;: 
2,431,000      4,w 


939,000  90,7n,000    M  < 


OCTOBER,  1920. 


Belgium.... 

France 

Germany... 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands. 


73,000 


60,000 

5,000 

4,000 

215,000 


1,984,000 
2,898,000 
1,749,000 


5,574,000 
3,675,000 


2,311,000 
2,898,000 
2,019,000 
22,000 
5,593,000 
4,642,000 


Poland 

United     King 

dom 

Others 

Total 


7,000 


r. 


213,000    14,4O1«O0O 
1,031,000  .  5,SB,000 


1,607,000   i5»803,000     ^ 


NOVEMBER,  1930. 


Belgium I  117,000 

France |  1,000 

Germany |  53,000 

G^eeQ^ I  2,000 

Italy I  7,000 

Netherlands j  162, 000 


3,322,000 
2,344,000 
1,117,000 
709,000 
3,523,000 
3,070,000 


3,847,000 
2,347,000 
1,356,000 
716,000 
3,553,000 
3,801,000 


Poland 

United     King 

dom 

Others 

Total.... 


7,000  ', 


163,000     4.7ai,QK> 
560, QUO     7,  lfit«OJi 


l,JOl,000   ai,08&QUi> 
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tporii  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  j  by  months  and  countries-,  July, 

19t0,  to  June,  1921 — Contmued. 

DECEMBER,  1920. 


zported  to— 

Flour.- 

Wheat. 

Totol. 

Exported  to— 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Total. 

Igiam 

BaneU. 

9,000 

1,000 

143,000 

85,000 

BwhtU, 
4,557,000 
3,338,000 
2,108,000 

4,509,000 
3,344,000 
2,752,000 
381,000 
5,800,000 
2,177,000 

Poland 

Barrd». 
1,000 

61,000 
533,000 

Bu»hd». 

Bu»heU. 
2,000 

WW     .       ...       a 

United      King- 
dom   

2,083,000 
6,368,000 

rm%ny 

2,358,000 

NC8 

Others 

8,766,000 

It 

5,799,000 
1,643,000 

Total 

toerhnds 

119,000 

952,000 

25,806,000 

30,179,000 

JANUARY,  1921. 


Kium 

moe 

inany.... 

1808 

juriands! 


9,000 

2,000 

167,000 

69,000 
4,000 

41,000 


2,774,000 
1,997,000 
4,291,000 


5,103,000 
1,046,000 


2,816,000 
2,004,000 
5,041,000 
309,000 
5,122,000 
1,229,000 


Poland-Danzig. . 
United  Elingdom 
Others 


Total. 


133,000 
193,000 
662,000 


1,280,000 


3,382,000 
2,752,000 


21,345,000 


598,000 
4,248,000 
5,738,000 


27,105,000 


FEBRUARY,  1921. 


gitim — 

awe 

toany.... 

•06 

ieriandjL 


13,000 

1,000 

104,000 

75,000 
3,000 

58,000 


2,010,000 
1,610,000 
4,098,000 


2,780,000 
1,691,000 


2,070,000 
1,615,000 
4,565,000 
330,000 
2,795,000 
1,054,000 


Poland-Danzig. . 
United  Kingdom 
Others 


Total. 


53,000 
255,000 
462,000 


1,024,000 


4,615,000 
1,665,000 


18,469,000 


240,000 
5,674,000 
3,733,000 


23,075,000 


MARCH,  1921. 


lium.. 
aee... 
BMoy. 
Ke... 


trl 


lands. 


8,000 

1,000 

2»2,000 

135,000 


83,000 


1,581,000 
796,000 

3,129,000 
976,000 

3,961,000 

1,059,000 


1,616,000 
799,000 
4,262,000 
1,582,000 
3,961,000 
1,431,000 


Poland-Danzig.. 
United  Kingdom 
Others.. 


TotaL. 


234,000 
270,000 
387,000 


1,343,000 
1,755,000 


1,370,000  1 14, 599, 000 


1,055,000 
2,559,000 
3,498,000 


20,763,000 


APRIL,  1920. 


{luffl. 
let... 

in«Dy. 

BM... 


Mria 


nds. 


20,000 

3,000 

242,000 

36,000 

3,000 

107,000 


717,000 

70,000 

852,000 

695,000 

4,246,000 

1,687,000 


805,000 

84,000 

1,941,000 

857,000 
4,259,000 
2,170,000 


Poland-Danzig. . 
United  Kingdom 
Others 


Total I  1,591,000 


8,000 
7,157,000 
2,209,000 


17,641,000 


741,000 
9,134,000 
4,810,000 


24,801,000 


MAY,  1921. 


{Dim., 
aw... 
■any. 
Me... 


L; 


ands 


18,000 
3,000 

182,000 
1,000 
3,000 

145,000 


853,000 
213,000 
1,923,000 
1,533,000 
8,119,000 
1,182,000 


934,000 
225,000 
2,742,000 
1,537,000 
8,131,000 
1,835,000 


Poland-Danzig..'  145,000  '  120,006 
United  KingdomI  307,000  i  8,805,000 
Others ,      461,000  '  3,184,000 


Total 1,265,000(25,932,000 


770,000 

10,185,000 

5,265,000 


31,624,000 


{torn. 
Iff... 
teny. 
w... 


fc 


lands.. 


JUT<IE,  1921. 


29,000 


200,000 


4,000 
189,000 


2,037,000 


3,290,000 

912,000 

7,949,000 

2,802,000 


2,166,000 


4,189,000 

913,000 

7,967,000 

3,651,000 


I 

Poland-Danzig. .  i  157, 000 

United  Kingdom  413, 000 

Others 554,000 


704,000 

5,547,000       7,406,000 
2,608,000  I    5,196,000 


Total I  1,546,000 


25,235,000     32,192,000 
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BISCXHTS. 

[Paragraph  734.] 

BRIEF  OF  W.  A.  MELVILLE,  BEPRESENTINO  BIDOWAT8  (IErC.\ 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  due  consideration  and  revision  of  the  n.u 
.  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  which  reads — 

''Biscuits,  wafers,  cake,  cakes,  and  similar  baked  articles,  and  puddings.  9i\  t 
foregoing  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  or  not  containing  chocolate.  &uu 
fruit,  or  confectionery,  of  any  kind,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem/* 
proposed  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  194  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  which  md« 

"Biscuits,  bread,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  and  puddings,  by  «ui 
ever  name  known,  containing  chocolate,  nuts,  fruit,  or  confectionery  m  any  kuii 
and  without  regard  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  25  per  centum  a^i  \C 
rem." 

The  new  proposed  paragraph  makes  all  biscuits,  etc.,  dutiable  at  28  per  (t%: « 
valorem,  as  against  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  only  on  those  emu? 
ing:  chocolate,  fruit,  nuts,  or  confectionery  of  any  kind. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  new  duty  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  plain  ^ii 
cuits  is: 

(a)  From  a  protective  standpoint  unnecessary,  as  these  imported  biscuits  are  \\\^'  ■ 
in  price  wholesale  than  the  domestic  products  are  retail.  See  Schedule  A,  atuu-ii*^ 
showing  comparisons  between  imported  biscuits,  ex  duty,  and  domestic  •^«&> 
quotations. 

(&)  From  a  revenue  standpoint  very  little  revenue,  if  any,  will  be  receive<l,  is  <J 
new  proposed  duty  would  make  prices  too  high  to  permit  imports  to  cooapete  id  *. 
way  witn  domestic  products. 

Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmers  (Ltd.)  are  large  buyers  of  American  flour,  beiiu:*< 
largest  European  buscuit  manufacturers,  the  signer  of  this  having  seen  in  their  «&■' 
houses  at  Reading,  England,  in  JUne,  1921,  a  floor  piled  high  with  flour  from  Min 
apolis.  We  submit  that  any  excessive  rates  of  duty  would  tend  to  check  their  U\  : 
of  American  supplies  when  such  rates  restrict  their  business  with  this  country 

The  following  values  of  imports  (figured  at  $4  to  £1  sterling)  show  that  no'tsr' 
necessary  for  protection: 

1907 $156,196  1911 $1J1*  I 

1908 189,948  1912 lu;  - 

1909 196,900  1913 \2'^ 

1910 134,004  1920 UV 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  the  plain  kinds  should  be  allowed  i<«  ♦  t 
free  of  duty  as  at  present. 

Schedule  A. — Comparison  between  quotations  of  Huntley  <{r  Palmers^  EngliMh  hit^-.^ 

National  Biscuit  Co,y  and  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Biscuits. 


Huntley 

whotosatoi   /JiS? 
prices,       Vff^ 


LoQs»-     N*r  ] 


June. 


Alphabets  (H.  &  P.  Kindergarten) 

Animals  (H.  &  P.  Zoological) 

Arrowroot 

Albert 

Butter  Thin"(HV&  P.'  BuVterFingeV)"/.' !!!!!!!![!!! 

Dinner 

Five  O'clock  Tea  (Oval  Rich  Tea) 

Ginger  Snaps  (H,  &  P.  Ginger  Nuts) 

Oatmeal  (H.  &  P.  Oaten) 

Petit  Beurre .«. 

Social  Tea  (H.  &  P.  SocialThin) : 

Soda  crackers 

Sugar  Fingers  ( H .  &  P .  Sugar  Wafers). .!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Vanilla  wafers 


sol 

37  :  2a 

40  X2 

55  ,-,.• 

48 

37  H 

43  » 

43  ja 

S5  

30  

84  

i4  


^  Laid  down  New  York,  ex  duty.  >  Subject  to  disoouni  of  10  and  IS  p«r  c«a( . 

Note.— Huntley  &  Palmers'  prices  figured  at  14  to  pound  sterlixig.   Comparison  ocnw*  bbcvt 
same  names  put  out  by  all  three  companies. 
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APPLES. 

[Paragraph  735.] 

TATEMEKT  OF  HON.  WSSLEY  L.  JONES,  UNITED  STATES   SEN- 

ATOB  FBOM  WASHINGTON. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  The  House  has  put  the  tariff  at  25 
Dts  a  bushel  on  apples,  paragraph  735.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
riff  placed  on  apples  by  Canada  is  30  cents  a  bushel.  I  think  that 
ere  ought  to  be  an  equal  tariff.  If  Canada  is  going  to  put  30  cents 
bushel  on  apples  I  think  we  should  have  30  cents  a  bushel  also. 
urs  is  the  market,  of  course,  that  they  are  very  desirous  of  getting 
to.  It  is  the  big  market.  The  apple  growers  in  our  section  of  the 
untry  have  felt  this  competition  very  greatly. 
Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  Canada  raise  apples  that  come  in  com- 
tition  with  yours  ? 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  To  the  north  of  our  State  they  have 
big  irrigation  development,  north  of  what  is  known  as  the  Okano- 
n  Valley,  and  they  produce  a  great  many  apples  up  there. 
In  the  emergency  tariff  the  figure  was  30  cents.    1  suppose  you  will 
ve  a  general  provision  in  the  bill  under  which,  if  the  tariff  is  raised 
any  other  country  and  it  is  deemed  wise  to  have  it  raised  in  this 
untry  it  can  probably  be  done  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  It  will  if  I  have  my  way  about  it. 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  hope  it  will  be  done.    W-e  had  a 
oyision  in  the  emergency  tariff  bill  with  reference  to  apples,  pro- 
ling  that  where  the  tariff  on  apples  of  any  other  country  is  raised 
ove  30  cents,  then  our  tariff  would  be  raised;  in  other  words,  so 
to  maintain  an  equality.    That  is  all  our  people  ask — an  equal 
riff. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  House  made  it  25  cents  instead  of  30  cents, 
talked  with  Mr.  Hadley,  our  Member  on  the  committee,  and  he 
i  not  remember  what  the  reason  was,  if  there  was  any  special  rea- 
a  piven.  Our  people  want  30  cents,  and  that  is  what  the  Canadian 
riff  now  provides. 

BIXTEBERBIES. 

[Paragraph  737.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  M.  FBYE,  HARBINGTON,  ME. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman^  during  the  last  few  years  the  blue- 

rrv  industry  has  been  taken  up  extensively  in  my  State,  and  we  are 

'ing  to  build  it  up.    I  have  asked  Mr.  Frye,  who  is  a  blueberry  can- 

r  from  Washington  County,  Me.,  to  come  here  and  tell  you  about  it. 

ey  are  asking  for  some  raises  in  the  tariff  as  provided  by  the 

>use,  and  I  wiU  ask  Mr.  Frye  to  state  the  case. 

rhe  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

>tate,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Frye.  Edwin  M.  Frye. 

rhe  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Harrington,  Me. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Frtb.  Blueberry  caimer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views  :j 
the  subject  ?  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  you  addressijig  youise^ 
to? 

Mr.  Fryb.  To  paragraph  737. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  there  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  We  thought  that  the  rates  were  not  quite  enou^  fi 
protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  evaporated  ? 

Mr.  Frtx.  I  am  talking  about  blueberries — either  in  the  r^ 
berry  or  the  caimed  berry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Berries,  edible,  are  1  cent  a  potmd  ? 

Mr.  Frte«  Yes.    A  bushel  of  blueberries  weighs  42  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  42  cents  a  bushel } 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  1^  cents  per  pound  instra 
of  1  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Axe  they  worth  $2.40  a  biishel } 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes;  they  are  worth  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  The  berries  at  the  factory  are  worth  about  S3.5 
bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  importations  of  these  berri^es ' 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  the  importations  ought  not  be  great,  bec&u 
two-thirds  of  all  the  berries  that  are  packed  are  raised  in  Man 
But  there  have  been  some  importations. 

Senator  Curtis.  From  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  From  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  there  have  been  2  to  10  p 
cent  importation. 

Senator  Hale.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  about  o{>eiiinj 
the  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  was  going  to  say  that  blueberries  in  Washing 
County,  Me.,  and  in  fact  all  over  Maine,  are  sold  for  the  best  her" 
that  grow.     But  there  are  29,000  to  30,000  square  miles  in  the  ^ : 
State  of  Maine,  bounded  by  Canada,  and  the  idea  in  Canada  is  ' 
thev  are  talking  of  opening  up  the  Crown  lands  there  for  bluebt-rr 
In  Maine,  while  the  blueberry  business  is  in  its  infancy  here,  we  .  ■ 
started  to  lay  out  a  lot  of  money  for  raising  them.     In  fact.  : 
have  increased  the  capacity  for  raising  blueDerries  100  per  ct*'*. 
the  last  five  years,  and  they  would  be  a  great  deal  more  tnan  ttszi* 
the  five  years  to  come,  because  they  have  just  got  to  work  in  c 
shape,     lout  they  can  raise  bluebemes  in  the  Crown  lands  in  C&ii  * 
which  are  near  us.     Washington  County,  Me.,  is  bounded  by  Car  - 
where  most  of  the  blueberries  grow — the  whole  north  and  east  «•: 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  a  raiser  of  berries  ? 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  a  manufacturer  I 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes;  I  both  raise  and  manufacture. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  want  different  rates 
rovided  for  the  canned  and  preserved  berries,  would  you  ? 
Mr.  Fbyb.  That  rate  of  20  per  cent  does  not  compare  favorably 
ith  the  rate  in  1909,  when  we  had  35  per  cent,  because  the  price  of 
lueberries  has  advanced.  In  1909  No.  10  blueberries  sold  at  $4.50 
dozen;  in  1920  they  sold  at  $9.50,  or  more  than  twice  as  much; 
lat  is,  the  canned  berry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  then,  the  duty  is  more  ? 
Mr.  Fbye.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  more  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  No;  but  more  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Mr.  Fkye.  So  we  would  like  to  have  25  per  cent  for  the  canned 
id  1^  per  cent  for  the  raw. 

The  Dlueberry  growers  of  Maine  have  asked  me  to  come  before 
)u  and  to  say  that  because  of  the  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  there 
I  Maine  put  out  to  grow  blueberries  they  feel  they  would  have 
I  have  quite  a  protection  until  we  get  the  industry  further  devel- 
)6d  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  filed  any  statement  in  writing  ? 
Mr.  Fbte.  I  have  no  brief,  but  here  is  a  short  statement  from 
isperWyman  &  Son,  Milbridge,  Me. 

The  nusiiig  and  canning  of  blueberries  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  almost  wholly  done 
Washington  County.  The  approximate  sales  of  canned  blueberries  for  this  county 
r  the  busineee  season  of  1920  was  $1,200,000,  the  product  of  11  factories  operating 
ere.  There  were  blueberries  also  that  were  shipped  fresh  to  the  market  in  small 
ties  packed  in  crates  in  addition  to  the  above. 

There  are  two  factories  in  Hancock  County  and  two  in  Knox  County.  The  output 
these  two  counties  would  be  about  $240^000.  There  are  blueberries  shipped  m>m 
flBs  counties  in  crates  for  the  market,  as  in  Washington  County. 
The  brmers  are  just  learining,  in  all  the  above  counties,  how  to  cultivate  blueberries 
I  a  laige  scale  profitably,  for  this  reason  the  production  in  the  State  of  Maine  la 
cmaong  each  year. 

The  land  used  for  this  purpose  is  valued  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  for 
ueberry  production  and  also  for  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  cultivated  for  this 
irticular  purpose.  It  varies,  therefore,  in  value  from  $4  to  $100  per  acre. 
Waflhin^on  County  borders  on  Canada,  where  there  are  quite  a  good  many  blue- 
iries  raised,  a  laige  part  of  which  come  to  the  United  States.  The  blueberries 
ve  are  laiBed  on  what  is  known  as  ''the  Queen's  land  on  which  no  stumpage  is 
tt]^.  To  ^ow  these  blueberries  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  on  a  tariff 
Btnan  the  McKinley  tariff  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  industry  here,  an  industry 
It  in  its  iiibmcy  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  as  above  stated,  the  mrmers  throughout 
B  sections  where  the  blueberries  grow  are  just  learning  to  cultivate  them  success- 
Uy.  The  crop  in  Washington  County  is  gathered  right  after  the  haying  season,  at 
Sme  when  there  is  not  much  else  going  on.  The  pickers  with  their  whole  families 
>^'6  right  onto  the  blueberry  fields  and  earn  enough  money  there  in  from  four  to 
I  weeks  to  stock  them  up  with  their  winter  supplies. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  while  the 
ity  was  a  cent  a  quart  in  1909  and  is  a  cent  a  pound  now,  which 
&ounts  to  li  cents  a  quart,  yet  the  protection  afforded  is  not  as 
*6at  because  the  berries  have  gone  up  very  much  since  that  time. 
1 1909  the  price  of  berries  was  somewhere  around  6  cents  a  quart, 
id  now,  as  1  understand  it,  you  have  to  pay  8  or  10  cents  a  quart 
id  sometimes  more.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

ilr.  Frte.  The  average  price  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  16 
mu  per  ouart,  as  compared  to  6  and  7  cents  in  1909. 
S(?nator  Hale.  So  the  percentage  that  is  allowed  now  is  not  nearly 
>  high  as  it  was  on  the  1909  price,  when  berries  were  much  lower. 
The  Chaikman.  The  committee  will  give  your  statement  very  care- 
d  consideration. 
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CHEBBIES. 

[Paragraph  738.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WESLET  L.  JONES,  XTNITED   STATES  SES 

ATOK  FKOM  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  House  bill  the  tariff  on  cherries  is  1^  cents  a  pound,  uan 
graph  738.  I  know  that  our  cherry  producers  think  that  it  ougm  ti 
be  at  least  2  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  the  way  that  it  is  in  the  emergecc 
bill. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes. 

Senator  S€therland.  Is  that  the  maraschino  cherry  ? 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  These  are  fresh  cherries,  or  rK^r 
ries  in  brine.    Under  the  existing  tariff  law,  or,  rather,  under  a  n»i 
st ruction  of  the  present  law  by  tlie  department,  cherries  sent  hen- 
brine  were,  I  think,  admitted  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  And  that  worked  a  very  pn 
hardship  upon  our  people. 

Senator  bMoor.  We  have  it  here  1^  cents  in  brine  or  fresh. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  the  House  t 
is,  fresh  or  in  brine.  Our  people  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  :?  «>•' 
a  pound. 

1  am  just  calling  it  to  your  attention.  It  was  that  way,  as  you  s* 
in  the  emergency  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  raised  to  3  cents  in  the  tf!J.« 
gency  bill. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  They  think  that  2  cents  w<ii< 
fairly  well  meet  the  situation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  you  know  that  there  has  liet* 
great  deal  of  testimony  here  and  there  have  been  very  earnest  o^;\ 
tions  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  cherries.     You  seem  to  W^ 
under  one  disadvantage,  that  you  raise  too  good  a  cherry  out  t}>^' 
it  is  too  big.    You  do  not  get  near  as  many  to  a  quart;  and  ther*-f 
when  you  want  to  put  a  cherry  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  ice  i-rean. 
something  of  that  kind,  if  they  buy  a  quart  of  foreign  clierrie>  i.- 
can  cover  so  many  more  pieces  with  them  that  they  are  clesirt»> 
not  allowing  you,  with  your  bigger  cherries,  to  force   tkem  •• 
their  smaller  ones. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  hope  that  you  will  help  r;- 
keep  up  the  size  of  our  cherries. 

STATEMENT   OF    JAHES    A.   BHEINSTBOK,   PBESIDSHT    OF   T1 
KHEINSTBOM  BROS.  CO.,  CINCraNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Rheinstrom.  The  proposed  tariff,  on  page  101,  par*gr- 
738,  line  12,  reads: 

Cherrlee  in  their  natural  state  or  in  brine,  1}  cents  per  pound;  mamachiix  c^  " 
and  cherries  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  produce  in  large  cjuantities  maraschino  cherried,  glae^  chen 
and  assorted  glac6  fruits,  and  already  find  ourselves  in  a  pt-  • 
where  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigners  who  arr  pm  • 
similar  goods,   which  are  entering    the    United   States   un^tiT 
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nderwood  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  condition  exists 
ith  us  even  with  using  raw  fruit  that  was  purchased  by  us  last 
?ar  before  the  present  emergency  tariff  was  in  effect,  and  that,  as 
)u  know,  provides  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  cherries  in  brine, 
hich  duty  we  continually  opposed,  but  without  avail. 
As  it  is  the  intention  of  tne  revised  tariff  to  protect  American 
dustry  and  labor,  we  feel  it  our  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  ask 
at  it  be  so  drawn  as  to  fill  its  purpose. 

While  the  western  grower  thinks  he  will  be  benefited  with  a  tariff 
I  raw  cherries,  he  is  laboring  under  a  delusion,  for  the  majority  of 
0  fruit  imported  is  of  a  size  that  is  not  grown  on  the  coast,  the 
reign  cherry  being  smaller,  and  therefore  demanded  by  certain 
ade  because  it  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  and  more  economi- 
Uy,  and  if  they  can  not  secure  from  us  they  will  import  the  finished 
tide  from  abroad.  We  do,  however,  sell  some  larger  cherries, 
nilar  to  the  Royal  Anne  variety. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  seen  some  fresh  Royal  Anne 
ernes  offered  on  the  Cincinnati  market  early  in  the  season  at  $1 
r  pound  retail,  and,  later,  down  to  50  cents  per  pound.  With 
b  condition  existing  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we,  as  American 
anufacturers,  should  be  penalized,  when  the  western  grower  re- 
ives such  remuneration  from  this  source,  together  with  the  demand 
r  cherries  for  canning,  which  is  of  enormous  proportions. 
If  we  must  pay  duty  on  raw  material  it  will  mean  that  we  will  be 
iced  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
reigner  in  our  own  market.  He  will  process  the  fruit  abroad  and 
id  the  finished  article  to  the  United  otates;  we  will  be  eliminated, 
d  American  labor  will  suffer  through  the  loss.  Thousands  now 
gaged  in  the  industry  will  be  without  employment. 
To  emphasize  the  pomt  that  the  small-size  fruit  only  grown  abroad 
demanded  bv  our  trade,  I  am  offering  a  price  list,  marked  ''  Exhibit 
"  dated  February  1,  1921,  which  was  published  by  one  of  the 
stem  cherry  preservers,  in  which  the  following  appears : 

?e  can  also  furnish  ten  to  twelve  hundred  count  Italian  imported  cherries,  at 
^^  per  gallon  in  50-gallon  barrels. 

[Jpon  glancing  over  this  price  list  you  will  see  that  the  price 
nted  for  the  Italian  imported  cherries  is  higher  than  any  quota- 
n  listed  for  any  size  of  the  large  domestic  cherries.  The  fact  that 
»y  are  quoted  at  a  higher  price  certainly  is  proof  positive  that 
J  <*ompetition  of  the  imported  raw  cherries  is  not  interfering  in 
F  way  with  the  profitable  growing  of  fruit  on  the  coast.  These 
Jian  cherries  quoted  by  the  western  cherry  packer  were  originally 
ported  in  brine,  and  cured  on  the  coast.  Why,  then,  should  any 
iv  be  levied  on  raw  material  which  will  simply  mean  that  the 
'kers  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  their  products  supplanted 
the  finished  cherries  which  will  come  from  abroad  ? 
The  saying  *'One  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain,''  will  not  work 
t  to  the  advantage  of  the  westerner,  because  by  having  us  elimi- 
^d  he  will  be  competing  with  the  foreign  packer  of  the  finished 
Hluct,  as  I  said  before,  and  if  any  gain  is  to  be  derived  it  will  be  to 
?  manufacturer  abroad  instead  oi  the  grower  in  this  country. 
It  has  always  been  our  contention  that,  aside  from  the  size  of  the 
it,  insufficient  cherries  have  been  raised  on  the  coast  to  satisfy  the 
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requirements  of  this  country.  In  evidence  of  this  I  am  offmng  i 
telegram,  dated  July  6,  1921,  which  was  sent  to  us  by  t>he  iBrgrn 
fruit-packing  concern  on  the  coast  in  response  to  our  inquiry  fu 
raw  cnerries,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sony  advise  does  not  look  like  will  be  poeition  pack  cherries  account  crop  conditiao^ 
which  meaofi  shortage  all  over  country.  If  successful  securing  necesauy  stock,  etr 
will  advise  but  can  not  ^ve  anything  definite.  We  regret  these  oonditioiis  and  qm 
inability  take  care  your  kind  inquiry  this  instance.    Accept  our  appreciatiQn. 

We  feel  that  the  tariff  should  be  drawn  eliminating  the  duty  o 
a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  on  raw  cherries,  and  should  provide  la 
a  duty  on  the  finished  article  of  1  cent  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  J 
valorem,  which  was  in  effect  imder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 

We  positively  need  this  protection  on  raw  and  finished  fruit  i 
we  are  to  contmue  in  the  business,  and  not  to  have  our  yeais  o 
work  cast  aside. 

We  know  that  our  busmess  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  if  the  Uuii 
is  revised  as  we  outline,  it  will  be  commensurate  with  our  costs^  a& 

Elace  American  goods  in  competition  with  the  foreign  packed.    W 
ave  superior  articles  that  are  worthy  of  such  protection,  ^at  «v 
guard  their  continued  production. 

GLACS,  CAVDIED,  AND  PBESEBVED  FBTTIT8. 

[Paragraphs  738,  741,  746.  746,  747,  748,  and  749.] 

STA1:EMENT  of  HARIO  NABIZZANO,  REPBESENTIKa  TEB  CATTB^ 
HANUFACTTJIlINa  A  IICPORTIKG  CO.,  BOUNDBBOOX,  V.  J. 

Mr.  Nabizzano.  My  name  is  Mario  Narizzano,  and  I  am  Tice  pr» 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Causse  Manufacturing  &  Importii 
Co.,  of  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 

The  Causse  Manufacturing  &  Importing  Co.  is  the  oldest  Ameria 
packer  and  manufacturer  of  glace,  candied,  and  preserved  frux^ 
The  plant  of  the  company  is  located  at  BoundbrooK,  N.  J.  It  p« 
the  American  scale  of  wages  and  employs  between  75  and  100  peop 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  its  direct  operations  the  variu 
allied  trades  are  materially  benefited,  such  as  sugar  refiners,  com  ptv 
ucts,  box  and  paper  manufacturers,  American  <^oIors,  etc. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  seriously  menaced  all  manufacturers  of  gUi 
fruits  through  the  reduction  of  duties  from  the  act  of  1909»  inafl^^^ 
as  the  larger  proportion  of  glac6  fruits  were  imported  from  France  ai 
Italy.  Tlie  World  War  alone  permitted  American  manufacturers  1 
continue  operations  under  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  1913|  bec«]| 
it  made  impossible  the  shipment  of  similar  goods  from  France  tl 
Italy. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  the  sam^  i 
Mr.  Rheinstrom? 

Mr.  Narizzano.  Yes,  1909. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  S 

Mr.  Narizzano.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Narizzano.  During  the  period  of  the  war  American  manuf» 
turers  were  called  upon  to  supply  American  coxisumption  in  it5  « 
tirety,  thus  necessitating  a  very  large  increase  in  their  products- 
enlarging  of  plants,  and  consequent  heavy  investment. 
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The  proposed  tariflF,  H.  R.  7456,  in  the  various  paragraphs  covermg 
ao6  and  preserved  fruits  not  only  provides  no  relief ,r)ut  apparently 
identical  with  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913.  In  eflFect  it  practically 
eans  ruin  to  the  American  manuf acturers,  because  of  the  fact  that 
rance  and  Italy  have  now  resumed  their  exportations  to  the  United 
ates,  extensive  in  volume  and  at  prices  far  below  American  cost  of 
oduction.  For  example:  French  glac6  cherries  are  being  imported 
•day  and  sold  in  the  American  market  at  a  price  of  about  25  cents 
r  pound,  dutj  paid.  This  price  is  at  least  7  cents  per  pound  lower 
in  the  American  cost  of  production. 

In  our  own  case  last  year,  on  account  of  these  renewed  iinportations 
)m  France  and  Italy,  we  were  unable  to  show  any  profit  whatever 
our  business.  This  j^ear  it  is  even  worse,  and  we  can  not  foresee 
ything  but  a  substantial  loss.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  American 
inufacturers  can  not  continue  to  operate  if  the  present  or  proposed 
ties  are  continued  effective. 

rhe  act  of  1913,  as  well  as  the  preceding  acts — 1909,  etc. — allowed 
)  importation  of  fruits  in  brine,  which  is  the  larger  part  of  our  raw 
^terial  (and  not  edible  as  imported),  on  the  free Ust.  The  proposed 
R.  7456  not  only  follows  the  act  of  1913  on  the  finished  product, 
b  imposes  a  further  hardship  on  American  manufacturers  by  placing 
lutj  upon  fruits  imported  m  brine. 

[t  IS  thus  easy  to  see  that  should  the  proposals  of  the  blQ  H.  R. 
)6  be  enacted  into  law,  including  this  duty  on  fruits  in  brine,  the 
^t  upon  American  manufacturers  can  not  but  be  totally  ruinous. 
iVe  protest  that  there  should  be  any  duty  on  fruits  imported  in 
ae.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  American  manufacturers  that  they 
permitted  to  import  their  raw  material  when  necessarv  without 
burden  of  a  duty,  which  immediately  creates  a  material  hardship 
to  cost  of  production. 

t  is  our  recommendation,  in  which  we  beUeve  we  have  the  hearty 
»port  of  every  American  manufacturer  of  glac6  fruits,  that  the 
umum  duty  on  aU  glac£  and  preserved  fruits  be  placed  at  1  cent 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  making  this  request  of 
IT  committee  we  are  merely  asking  that  you  reestabUsh  the  duty 
provided  in  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  274.  We  trust  that  the 
gment  of  your  committee  may  give  us  even  a  greater  measure  of 
tection,  because  of  the  marked  difference  in  costs  and  conditions 
)etween  1909  and  the  present  time. 

I  R.  7456,  as  at  present  written,  seemingly  presents  marked 
ortunities  for  misinterpretation.  Its  division  of  paragraphs  is 
trently  full  of  ambiguities.  Conflict  is  bound  to  follow.  Under 
K.  7456  our  industry  is  apparently  spread  out  throughout  numer- 
paragrapbs,  738,  741,  746,  746,  747,  748,  and  749  all  applying, 
act  of  1913  covered  the  subject  fully  and  clearly  imder  one  para- 
)h  (217),  while  the  act  of  1909  did  likewise  (paragraph  274).  We 
iestl^  petition  your  committee  that  all  glace  frmts,  preserved  or 
Iced  in  sugar  or  having  sugar  added  thereto,  or  preserved  or 
Iced  in  glucose,  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  own  juices,  be  covered 
er  one  paragraph. 

'  it  should  be  the  decision  of  the  committee  that  it  is  essential  for 
d  or  revenue  purposes  that  a  duty  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
Tuits  in  brine,  tnen  we  earnestly  petition  that  a  further  differ- 
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ential  be  established  which  will  give  the  American  manufacturer 
protection  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such  duty  on  fruits  importe 
m  brine. 

In  conclusion;  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  add  my  emphatic  indorsemed 
to  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  J.  A.  Rheinstrom,  of  Cincinnati,  made  at  d 
hearing  yesterday  afternoon.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  h<ra 
when  Mr.  Rheinstrom  was  heard,  I  fear  that  some  of  the  effectivece 
of  his  testimony  may  have  been  impaired.  All  of  us  who  impai 
cherries  in  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  glac6  cherries  and  chemi 
in  sirup  (so-called  maraschino  cherries)  beheve  our  situation  is  ot 
calling  for  the  earnest  support  and  consideration  of  your  honomhl 
body.  American  production  is  totally  inadequate,  and  it  is  in  ftt( 
impossible  to  purchase  for  this  purpose  more  than  a   very  smt 

Jercentage — less  than  10  per  cent — of  the  needs  of  the  oounir 
acific  coast  cherries  are  largely  sold  as  fresh  fruit.  I  wish  to  enil : 
your  attention  that  the  normal  consumption  of  the  Unit^  States  < 
this  commodity — ^imported  in  brine — ^not  edible  as  imported— 
75,000  barrels.  The  proposed  H.  R.  7456  rate  of  IJ  cents  on  cherri 
in  brine  is  in  effect  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  to  American  man 
facturers  of  glac6  or  sirup  cherries,  as  the  pits,  stems,  shrink^ 
and  sundry  losses  practically  double  the  rate  of  duty.  We  ap 
request  that  your  committee  place  fruits  in  brine  on  the  free  list,  ta 
is  a  raw  material  necessary. 

CUEBAHTS. 

[Paragraph  742.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  E.  BRAND,  BEPRBSENTINa  THE  W.  K.  EUlBV 

CO.,  XTHBAKA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Bband.  I  am  here  in  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Brand. 
Senator  La  Follettb.  What  paragraph  do  you  speak  on  I 
Mr.  Brand.  I  am  speaking  on  paragraph  742,  and  the  subieri 
currants.    At  least  99  per  cent  of  the  currants  are  imported,  m 
for  that  reason  I  would  judge  that  the  duty  is  one  for  revenue  soM 
There  are  about  15,000  tons  of  currants  miported  into  the  Urn! 
States  a  year,  taking  an  average  of  over  10  years;  and  it  does  i 
seem  we  will  be  able  to  import  that  many  if  the  duty  is  made 
cents.    About  the  only  thing  we  are  directly  in  competition  wt 
we  might  say,  is  raisins,  and  they  have  only  placed  a  dat3r  of  2  m 
a  pound  on  raisins;  and  it  seems  um*easonable  when  raisins  arv  1 
chief  competitor  of  ciurants  that  a  competitor  should  be  chaii 
2i  cents  and  damaged  in  the  business  that  would  be  done,  anti 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  overlooked  an  t>pp 
timity  to  protect  an  industry  in  the  United  States,  tiiat  of  cl^ass 
currants,  which  is  one  that  amoimts  to  S4,500,0()0  a  yeiar,  in  t 
making  the  duty  higher  on  cleaned  currants  coming  into  the^  Vi-y^ 
States  than  it  does  on  the  uncleaned  or  original.    These  cuita: 
come  in  here  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  we  pay  duty  not  alone  oo  i 
currants,  but  on  the  dirt  imported  with  tne  currants.    li^Laoy  tun 
we  have  tried  to  have  relief  from  that  and  ask  that  w©  wouJ'^ 
allowed  a  percentage  that  would  mean  3^  per  cent,  which  is  whs* 
clean  out  of  the  currants.     So  that  we  not  alone  are  paying  20  i.* 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  2i  cents,  but  we  would  oe  paying  i  i 
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at  besides  on  the  dirt  imported,  which,  of  course,  we  can  not  sell, 
at  least  we  ought  not  to. 

The  increase  in  duty  would  produce  increased  revenue  of  $300,000  to 
3  United  States,  provided  we  were  able  to  import  the  same  quality  of 
rrants  we  have  heretofore.  But  I  doubt  tnat  we  wiU  be  able  to. 
the  present  time  the  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to  20  or  30  per  cent, 
t  if  we  go  back  to  prewar  conditions  on  both  raisins  and  currants,  we 
U  have  a  price  oi  4  to  6  cents  a  pound  on  them,  and  then  the  ad 
lorem  duty  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  prohibitive,  for  you  can 
idily  see  tnat  at  a  price  of  4  cents,  deducting  2^  cents  would  not  leave 
ythmg  for  the  freight  or  for  the  currants  nardly.  We  have  never 
d  a  higher  duty  than  2  cents  a  poimd  on  currants,  and  it  does  not 
im  there  is  anj  reason  to-day  for  making  any  detrimental  increase  in 
ty  to  prohibit  the  use  of  currants  in  this  country.  There  are  a 
?at  manjr  people  here  who  want  currants,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are 
t  grown  in  this  country — at  least  not  in  any  degree  that  would  be 
Bcient  at  all — I  understand  they  have  sold  some  30,000  pounds 
(rear  in  California,  but  no  one  has  l}een  able  to  get  hold  of  any 
nples,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done.  Burbank 
ftd  to  grow  currants  in  California;  he  produced  them  in  Florida 
d  wanner  climates  and  acknowledged  them  a  failure. 
We.  would  like  to  see  a  higher  duty  on  cleaned  currants  than  there 
on  the  uncleaned,  as  a  protection  to  an  industry  that  has  been 
ilt  up  here,  because  over  there  we  have  these  same  labor  conditions 
It  you  have  all  heard  of  in  great  quantity  here  on  every  subject  of 
import  nature;  and  we  have  these  same  troubles  to  compete  with, 
d  wnere  people  want  currants — ^we  have  a  great  many  people  come 
re  from  England  and  who  come  here  from  Greece  who  are  used  to 
ving  currants,  and  they  want  them,  and  I  can  not  see  that  we  have 
V  reason  for  making  it  hard  for  them  to  obtain  them,  and  we  have 
*  industry  here  and  ready  to  take  care  of  this  business, 
gentlemen,  I  have  come  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Charles  Brand,  and 
ras  called  by  phone  from  Pittsburgh  last  night,  and  I  am  here  with- 
t  any  data  and  information,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  brief. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

LEMOVS  AND  ONIOVS. 

[ParagraphB  743  and  768.] 
8TATEJCBNT  OF  FBBDEBICK  W.  GEIGEB,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

tfr.  Qeiger.  I  reside  in  New  York  Citv,  and  my  name  is  Frederick 
Geiger.  I  appear  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lippmann,  who  was  sud- 
ily  taken  side  and  could  not  be  here.  I  would  like  to  file 
»e  two  memoranda  on  the  subject  of  lemons,  covered  in  para- 
iph  743,  and  onions,  covered  in  paragraph  768. 
>enator  McCukbeb.  The  briefs  will  be  printed. 

•      BBZSF  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRVIT  EXCHAHGE. 

"be  New  York  Fniit  Exchange  does  not  oppose  the  tariff  duty  of  2  cents  a 

lad  on  lemons,  as  provided  in  the  emergency  tariff  bill  and  the  proposed  perma- 

It  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  of  hostility  to  the 

J^ers  of  lemons  in  t&e  State  of  California. 

le  membership  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  represents  all  branches  and 

■nents  of  the  wholesale  fruit  trade. 

^  loa^ty  of  the  members  of  the  exchange  derive  their  principal  revenue  from 

^ng  m  C^ifornia  fruits.    Thus  self-interest  alone,  if  no  patriotic  or  other  higher 
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moti'<  o.  would  restrain  them  from  taking  or  recommending  any  action  whicb  v^ 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  California  producers. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  is  opposed  to  we  increase  in  the  tariff  dut>  tree 
cents  a  box  (approximately  one-half  of  a  cent  a  poxmd  to  2  cents  a  pound,  a  ap|>r 
mately  $1.50  a  box)  because  of  a  conviction  that  such  an  increase  is  unwairis^ 
that  as  long  as  such  a  law  remained  in  force  it  would  give  to  the  California  zro^i 
a  monoDoly  of  the  traffic  in  lemons  in  the  United  States;  that  the  effect  ci«syi 
monopoly  would  be  to  give  to  the  California  producers  and  operators  an  c^pon^ja 
to  manipulate  the  market  at  will,  thiis  compelling  consumers  to  pay  inordini'i 
high  prices  for  lemons,  or  go  without  them;  and  that  lemons  bein^  a  neceanty  i 
not  a  luxury,  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  artificially  rut** ' 
price  of  them. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  opposes  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  povind,  too,l^a'.-^ 
a  belief  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  California  pii^..* 
themselves.  It  will  create  false  hopes  founded  upon  a  mistaken  sense  of  secuht}  i 
lead  to  speculation  in  land  at  advancing  prices,  thus  adding  to  the  already  too  ia 
cost  of  production  and  provokinp:  resentment  upon  the  part  ofthe  masseBol  tliepec^ 
which  in  time  will  find  expression  in  reprisals. 

This  is  not  merely  a  theory.  One  need  but  read  the  tariff  history  of  our  rccs 
to  perceive  that  such  an  unstable  thing  as  a  rate  of  duty  is  a  dangerous  fbundti 
for  a  great  industry.  The  folly  of  erecting  a  tall  and  heavy  structure  on  a  fouiidtf 
of  sand  is  proverbial.  ^ 

What  is  the  history  of  the  tariff  on  lemons? 

Roughly  speaking,  the  California  lemon  industry  is  hardly  30  years  of  age.  b ' 
brief  period  of  time  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  changed  ^ve  tunes. 

Setting  the  period  of  the  be^finning  of  the  industry  as  a  conuneirial  fa/'t<7  i^ 
second  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  say  1892,  we  find  the  duty  ^  ] 
scribed  in  the  Wilson-  bill  the  eouivalent  of  about  30  cents  a  box.  The  inoi* 
grew  slowly  at  first,  but  steadily.  In  1897,  after  the  inauguration  of  President  V  I 
ley,  Congress  undertook  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Representatives  of  the  California  industry  petitioned  for  a  duty  of  I  cent  a  t*-«i 
When  the  tariff  bill  known  as  the  Dingley  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  (  o»£T>!fl 
cairied  a  duty  on  lemons  of  three-auarters  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  industry  flourished,  as  is  snown  by  the  yearly  increased  output.  T-.? 
porters  of  lemons  and  dealers  in  fruits  throughout  the  United  States  adjusieii  . 
business  to  the  new  conditions  and  accepted  the  matter  as  settled,  lliere  ^n 
thought  of  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  or  of  a  restoration  h 
former  low  rate.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  California  growers  were  not  f&:x< 
In  the  year  1909,  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft,  there  was  another  rvn 
of  the  tariff.  The  Califomians,  apparently  emboldened  by  their  former  *'^  • 
asked  that  the  duty  on  lemons  oe  increased  to  2  cents  a  pound.  They  did  a  i 
all  they  asked  for,  but  the  duty  was  substantially  increased.  It  was  dwblni 
Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  passed,  which  fixed  the  rate  of  duty  at  1}  cents  a  pn;  i  < 
the  equivalent  of  about  $1.15  a  box. 

The  Californians  were  warned  that  reprisals  would  follow,  but  they  disre«:af^«< 
warnings  and  went  ahead  as  if  the  matter  were  settled  for  all  time.    Some  jhn*  " 
later  there  occurred  a  great  disaster.    A  cold  wave  of  unprecedented  intent '- 
duration  swept  over  the  citrus-fruit  producing  sections  of  California  and  the  • 
crop  was  practically  destroyed.    Then  it  was  that  the  fruit  trade  of  the  <Xkunr'' 
observing  consumers  learned  the  effect  of  high  tariff  duties.    Lemons  were  itn*«* 
but  in  no  such  quantities  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  operations  of  tlie  ixsJ^ ' 
not  been  restrained  and  limited  by  the  excessive  duty.    Lemons  sold  r-a&^l*4 
above  the  normal  prices.    Consumers  whose  incomes  permitted  them  to  do  ^  ^  ^ 
lemons.    They  grunted,  but  they  paid  the  price.    Tlioee  who  could  not  pa\  i^*^J 
went  without  lemons.    Congress  met.    The  Democratic  Party  was  in  rotitr«>i.     n 
was  another  revision  of  the  tariff;  this  time  it  was  downward.     In  the  I'nd-^ 
bill  the  duty  on  lemons  was  fixed  at  35  cents  a  box.    The  protests  of  tJj^  «  i -•' 
interests  were  unavailing.    Dire  predictions  were  made  as  to  the  destrurri^  c 
industry.    But  let  us  see  what  actually  resulted.    In  the  season  of  1913- In 
carloads  were  shipped.    The  next  season  the  shipments  were  6,851  rmrW.'* 
1915-16  the  shipments  rose  to  7,200  carloads.    The  maximum  ipraa  raarht^  > 
season  of  1918-19,  when  10,923  carloads  were  shipped.    These  %ureB  r^v«Hp: 
the  shipment  to  points  within  the  United  States.    In  the  same  period  therv 
steady  growth  in  the  export  business.    In  the  season  of  1913-14,  70,07^  Iwi."- 
exported.    In  the  season  of  1918-19  the  export  shipments  reached  a  (auI  \i  i 
boxes. 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  a  healthy  growth,  yet  the  spokeaouui  of  the  *lmC^ 
growers  would  have  us  believe  that  unless  protected  by  a  turiff  of  ai  least  2  -^ 
pound  the  industry  will  be  ruined. 
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n  a  brief  oi  the  California  Citrus  League^  which  was  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
&D9  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (p.  1937  of  the  hearings  on  general 
iff  revision),  it  is  stated  that — 

'The  bearing  lemon  acreage  in  California  was  largely  planted  as  a  result  of  the 
DuluB  that  followed  the  tariff  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  in  1909,  when  the  Citrus 
^tective  League  promised  *  ^  *  that  if  given  the  protection  asked  for,  Califor- 
would  supply  the  entire  lemon  demand  of  the  country.  The  33,000  acres  of 
irin^  trees,  which  now  more  than  supply  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
re  therefore  planted  before  the  duty  was  reduced  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  in 
3.  and  as  a  airect  result  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  higher  rate. 
*hiB  statement  merits  examination,  especially  as  to  two  important  particulars. 
«]ve  years  ago  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  was  found  to  be  sufficient  stimulus 
»ncou7a^e  an  enormous  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  lemons.  This  being  a 
t.  why  IS  it  now  necessarv  to  raise  the  rate  to  2  cents  a  pound? 
lie  other  particular  in  which  the  verity  of  the  statement  is  challenged  by  recent 
)6rience  is  the  assumption  that  tJie  promise  made  in  1909  that  if  given  protection 
he  extent  of  I^  cents  per  pound  **  California  would  supply  the  entire  lemon  demand 
the  country"  nas  been  fulfilled.  To  refute  this  assumption  one  need  but  recall 
t  trend  of  tne  prices  for  lemons  during  the  period  extending  from  the  latter  paat  oi 
I  month  of  May  in  the  present  year  to  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July.  A  warm 
vt  in  the  interior  of  tne  country  which  movea  east  and  spread  over  a  vast  area, 
ated  the  usual  hot-weather  demand  for  cooling  drinks.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
(Wholesale  trade  had  few  lemons  in  stock  and  only  insignificant  quantities  of  forei^ 
ions  were  in  transit,  because  the  fear  of  the  passage  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill 
i  restrained  the  importers  from  making  their  customary  spring  contracts.  What 
I  the  result?  The  prices  leaped  upward  in  jumps  of  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  box  at  each 
x^osive  auction  sale.  At  the  crest  of  the  wave,  some  California  lemons  sold  at 
rtion  in  New  York  City  above  $15  a  box.  Prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12.50  a  box 
re  rommon. 

lucb  imported  lemons  as  were  received  also  sold  at  the  highest  prices  within  the 
mor>'  of  present-day  operators.  The  prices  ranged  anvwnere  from  about  $7  to 
L50  a  box  according  to  quality  and  condition.  And  tne  retail  prices  soared  in 
npany  with  the  wholesale  prices.  Consumers  were  compelled  to  pay  from  75  cents 
11.25  a  dozen. 

^Hfornia  was  clearly  unable  to  supply  the  demand.    The  prices  did  not  recede 
Dormal  levels  until  lemons  were  received  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  high 
ces  had  encouraged  the  trade  to  import. 
It  present  (Aug,  29,  1921)  California  lemons  of  fancy  erade  are  bringing  $5  a  bux , 

I  thoee  of  choice  grade  are  selling  up  to  $4.50  a  box  in  tne  Now  York  auction  rooms, 
the  last  sale  of  imported  lemons,  which  was  held  on  August  25,  the  prices  ranged 
fD  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  box,  according  to  quality  and  size. 

A  the  entire  period  extending  from  June  1, 1921,  to  July  IvS,  1921,  when  the  de  taand 
lemons  was  greatest,  there  were  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  only  40  catVoads 
•out  16,000  boxes)  of  California  lemons,  all  rail  shipments,  and  80,800  boxes  which 
re  shipped  by  water  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  One  of  these  cargoes,  which 
iBbten  of  10,000  boxes,  sold  at  auction  at  an  avera^  price  of  more  than  $10  a  box. 
Idjiiiional  facts  and  figures  almost  without  limit  might  be  cited  in  refutation  o\  the 
un  that  a  prohibitive  duty  is  needed  to  save  the  lemon  industry  of  California  from 
ioction,  but  enough  has  been  submitted  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  industry 
t  pown  enormously  in  comparatively  few  years  and  that  no  further  protection  is 
md.  But  despite  the  conviction  that  the  lemon  industry  of  California  is  strong: 
^Qgh  to  stand  alone  without  any  protection  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  imported 
bins,  the  New  York  Fndt  Exchange  does  not  ask  for  a  removal  of  the  duty,  nor 

II  iffj  a  restoration  of  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  box  as  provided  by  the  Underwood 
Iff  l»ill.  As  a  whole,  the  members  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  believe  in  the 
luuple  of  protection  to  home  industries  and  they  regard  the  imposition  of  tariff 
tiee  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries  as  a  proper  source  from  which  to  procure 
'revenue  nc^ed  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  Hence  they 
ifiT-e  that  Uie  duty  on  lemons  may  properly  be  raised,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
ii^i  Bu  high  as  to  exclude  imports  and  compel  our  own  people  to  pay  extravagant 
cftK.  They  believe  that  the  principle  of  protection  should  be  extended  to  the 
Bee  of  consumers  and  that  it  should  not  be  limited  to  a  selected  few  in  favored 
iuauies.  In  their  opinion  the  duty  on  lemons  should  not  be  raised  above  the  equiv- 
at  of  about  75  cents  a  box.  This  rate  of  duty  would  afford  ample  protection  and 
C*>uragement  to  the  growers  of  California  while  making  it  possible  to  import  lemona 
n  the  Mediterranean  without  great  hazard  at  times  when  the  production  of  Cali« 
bu  should  be  found  to  be  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand. 
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LEMON&. 

Paragraph  220  of  the  act  of  1913  is  as  follows: 

*' Lemons,  limes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  and  pomeloa  in  packtf^es  ^i 
capacity  of  li  cubic  feet  or  less,  18  cents  per  package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exc^ 
ing  1}  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  2)  cubic  feet,  35  cents  per  packajge;  in  psrUz 
exceeding  2^  and  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  70  cents  per  package:  in  packa^ 
ceeding  5  cubic  feet  or  in  bulk,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Lemons  can  not  be  classed  as  a  luxury,  nor  as  merely  a  pleasant  article  of  a  d 
dietary.    They  are  a  necessity.    In  the  treatment  of  febrile  disorders  and  other  i 
of  sickness,  they  are  indispensable.    Nothing  should  be  done  to  deprive  the  cons 
of  such  a  wholesome  and  necessary  article  of  diet,  of  medicine,  and  toilet,  or  'u» 
nately  to  raise  the  price. 

The  traffic  in  imported  lemons  furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  our  dtin: 
and  is  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  revenue  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sun 

There  is  current  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  as  to  tiie  cost  of  importing  lem-A 
So  much  has  been  said  in  the  past  as  to  pauper  labor,  that  the  labor  cost  of  produi^ 
in  foreign  countries  is  erroneously  regardea  as  an  infinitesimal  item.  Yet  th«  h^t 
that  in  Sicily,  where  virtually  all  the  lemons  imported  into  the  TJnited  Statee  J 
grown,  wages  have  risen  fully  300  per  cent  above  tne  rate  paid  before  the  late  w 

The  proximity  expense  of  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily  to  the  port  oi  \ 
York  is  as  follows: 

Lighterage  in  Sicily i»^ 

Freight  (3  shillings  8  pence) 

Insurance 

Duty,  fees,  etc.,  35  cents  a  box,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  pw  cent  on  the 

shooks,  when  of  foreign  manufacture) 

Whar&ige,  about t 

Cooperage,  average 

Total I 

The  present  depreciated  foreign  currencv  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  shippi 
for  they  buy  what  they  need  at  home  with  depreciated  currency,  and  are  oompel 
to  pay  m  gold  for  the  shooks,  paper,  nails,  and  fertilizer,  which  they  import  from  ce 
countries. 

The  expense  of  delivering  a  box  of  lemons  from  Sicily  to  the  port  of  New  Y<n 
shown  to  De*$1.48  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fruit.  But  high  as  it  is  this  amount  ^ 
not  represent  the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  average  dealer  who  supplies  the  ooodon 
To  ascertain  this  cost,  there  must  be  added  the  shipping  charge  at  the  port  of  N 
York  and  the  freight  from  New  York  to  the  interior  aestination.  The  center  of  pr 
lation  may  be  stated  roughly  to  be  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  rate  of  freight  on  Im 
from  New  York  to  Indianapolis  is  87)  cents  per  100  nounds,  which  is  the  equi\w 
of  72  cents  a  box .    The  shipping  charge  at  the  port  of  In  ew  York  varies  from  a  miw-.r-- , 


of  7  cents  a  box  for  lightering,  to  a  maximum  of  25  cents  a  box  for  carta^  from  cifr", 
docks.  Placing  the  average  char^  at  the  low  figure  of  10  cents  a  box,  it  will  be  « 
that  the  expense  incurred  in  delivering  a  box  of  lemons,  from  Sicily  to  the  cei>t« 
population  in  the  United  States  is  $2.30,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  truiU 

Sicily,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  is  virtually  the  sole  source  of  imports  of  Irci 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  volume  of  importations  for  a  period  of  e^t 


July  1,  1912-13 2,0r^ 

Julyl,  1913-14 2.iV 

July  1,  1914-15 ZTA' 

July  1,  1915-16 I.  4*^ 

Julyl,  1916-17 LA*: 

Julyl,  1917-18 I.i4i 

Julyl,  1918-January,  1919 Sll 

Calendar  year  1919 , l.(»«* 

Calendar  year  1920 1,41. 

The  price  of  imported  lemons  varies  according  to  the  season.  It  is  re|^lat'>i 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  lowest  price  is  equivalent  of  about  $1.50  ai>< 
highest  price  the  equivalent  of  $5  a  box  f.  o.  b.  Sicily.  Reckoning  over*  ptr«» 
years,  the  seasonal  average  cost  is  about  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Sicily. 

Other  elements  besides  price  enter  into  the  equation.    The  importer  mtjat  tak 
consideration  the  hazards  of  an  ocean  voyage  and  the  probable  market  ductus. 
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etween  the  date  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the 

nited  States. 

The  domeetic  production  of  lemons  has  not  languished  for  want  of  a  high  protective 
iriff .  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  record,  the  industry  has  shown  a  steady  and  healthy 
rowtJi. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  shipments  from  California  during  the  periods 
ated: 


Carloads. 

912-13 2,192 

913-14 2,954 

W4-15 6,851 

915-16 7,200 


Carloads. 

1910-17 7.914 

1917-18 6,331 

1918-19 10, 923 

1919-20 9,029 


In  the  period  from  1912  to  about  1917  a  carload  consisted  of  312  to  336  boxes.  In 
be  later  periods  the  average  car  contained  404  boxes. 

Until  Uie  year  1912,  practically,  all  the  lemons  gro¥m  in  the  United  States  were 
onsumed  in  this  count^.  In  the  year  1912  the  exports  became  of  sufficient  volume 
0  warrant  the  compilation  of  statistics.  The  growth  of  the  export  business  is  shown 
*y  the  following  table: 


BoxM. 

912-13 81, 949 

^13-14 70,075 

M4-15 122,914 

915-16 175,070 


Boxes. 

1916-17 174, 938 

1917-18 138, 351 

1918-19 304, 351 

1919-20 276, 519 


Appended  hereunto  is  a  statement  showing  the  high  and  low  prices  realized  for 
mported  and  California  lemons  in  the  dty  of  New  York  during  the  period  extending 
from  Janiiaiy  1, 1920,  to  December  31,  1920. 

The  fruit  trade  of  New  York  City  is  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  protection  and  encour- 
igement  of  domestic  industries  through  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  artides  of 
foreizn  manufacture.  They  believe  in  the  principle.  But  thev  feel  that  tariff  duties 
should  not  be  laLsed  so  high  as  to  exdude  foreign  commodities  altogether,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  Government  of  revenue  and  imposing  unwarranted  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
the  consuming  public.  They  believe  that  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  lemons  were 
ificreased,  say,  50  per  cent,  it  would  afford  ample  protection  to  the  domestic  producer 
and  make  it  possible  to  import  suffident  lemons  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people  in 
periods  of  scardty  caused  by  the  partial,  or  complete,  failure  of  the  domestic  crop. 
Should  an  excessive  rate  of  duty  be  imposed,  there  would  be  no  importations  at  all  m 
normal  domestic  crop  years,  and  the  importations  in  the  years  of  domestic  crop  failure 
would  be  so  limited  m  Quantity  as  to  deprive  the  consumers  at  large  of  lemons,  for  the 
prices  under  sudi  conditions  would  rise  so  high  as  to  place  the  fruit  beyond  their 
leach, 

Tlie  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty  on  lemons  would  also  be  unjust  to  a  friendly 
nation,  and  the  ppnciple  of  excluding  the  products  of  other  countries  through  the 
medium  of  excessive  tariff  duties  might  invite  reprisals  which  would  seriously  menace 
our  growing  foreign  trade. 

A  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  as  a  minimum  rate  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
uad  would  be  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  on  the  present  duty.  At  this 
point  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  west  of  the  Mississippi 
^iver,  where  there  are  no  auction  sales  of  lemons,  buyers  have  to  pay  the  price  asked 
for  California  lemons,  and  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  makes  it  impractical  in  that 
action  of  the  country  to  purchase  Sicily  lemons. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  recently  about  2,500  boxes  of  California 
oranges  and  lemons  were  sent  via  the  Panama  OaniU  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  lemons 
were  repcnrted  to  have  arrived  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and,  in  fact,  better 
^&n  the  oranges.  If  this  method  of  transportation  proves  successful,  there  will  be 
quite  a  saving  m  the  frdght  as  compared  with  all  rail. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1920  was  a  prosperous  one  for 
firawers  of  Sidly  lemons,  but  it  was  anything  but  prosperous  for  importers,  whose 
K^ses  were  heavy  and  continuous,  for  the  tabulation  annexed  hereto  shows  clearly  the 
amall  prices  obtained  for  Sicily  lemons  and  part  below  the  cost  price.  .Among  the 
u^any  charges  not  heretofore  referred  to  may  also  be  mentioned  shipping  charges, 
^'&rying  from  7  to  25  cents  per  box,  and  brokerage  of  10  cents  per  box  if  bought  at 
auction. 

So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  it  is  understood  that  the  only  desire  is  to  produce 
revenue,  bat  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  believed  that  that  desire  to  produce  revenue 
extends  to  the  point  of  prohibiting  importations  entirdy,  because  if  importation  is 
prohibited,  dearly  there  is  no  revenue  from  the  tariff. 
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Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  alleged  statement  that  the  cost  of  pn)dL< 
California  lemons  is  $4.57  delivered  in  New  \ork,  while  the  average  selling  price  i 
period  of  16  years  has  been  $3.92.    It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  this  can  do: 
correct,  because  no  one  can  believe  that  in  16  long  years  businees  would  be  daai* 
completely  at  a  loss,  and  if  it  were  true,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  8tatementi>  oi  i 
representatives  for  California  that  the  production  of  lemons  has  increai'ed.  w/M 
promise  of  production  equal  to  7  million  boxes? 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  obtained  in  1920,  which  shows  cleart} 
the  prices  for  California  lemons  were  greater  than  those  obtained  for  Sicily  lemons 

Weekly  prices  of  California  and  Sicily  lemons^  calendar  year  19tO. 


Week 

ending— 


192a 
Jan.   1-10 
17 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 

June 


24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

6 
13 
20 
27 

3 
10 
17 
24 

1 

8 
16 
22 
29 

5 


12 

19 
26 


July        3 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oet. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

4 
11 
18 
26 

2 

9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

4 

11 
18 
26 
31 


CaUfomia  lemona. 


Num- 
ber of 
boxes. 


1,600 


1,600 

6,600 

3,200 

^400 

10,400 

6,000 

3,600 

2,000 

400 

400 

800 

1,600 

2,100 

800 

800 

1,600 

1,200 


3,600 

5,000 
6'200 

300 

2,100 
1,600 
8,000 
1  600 

125 
2,000 
8,600 
4,000 
4,800 
4,000 
8,800 
6,000 
^400 

800 


2,800 
6000 
14,800 
15,200 
9,600 
6,000 

7,200 
4,400 
6,000 
8,200 
6,800 


Num- 
ber of 
cars. 


4 

14 

8 

21 

26 

15 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

3 


12^ 
13 


5i 
20 
20 

4 

i 

6 

9 
10 
12 
10 
22 
15 
11 

2 


7 
15 
37 
38 
24 
15 

18 
11 
15 
8 
17 


Prices. 


-*"- 


High. 


$5.45 


7.00 
7.20 
6.80 
6.85 
5.65 
4.05 
4.05 
4.25 
3.75 
4.88 
8.61 
&00 
5.38 
4.13 
2.38 
6.00 
5w30 


5.63 

4.25 
3.20 

3.45 

5.00 
4.23 
3.00 
3.76 
4.25 
6.00 
5.00 
4.13 
3.88 
5.88 
4.38 
3.68 
8.88 
4.63 


7.50 
6.38 
4.88 
3.50 
8.60 
3.60 

8.95 
4.00 
4.15 
4.00 
4.95 


Low. 


laso 


Sicily  lemons. 


Num- 
ber of 
boxes. 


20,700 
11,700 


2.88 
4.25 
5.20 
2.36 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
3.25 
2L25 
2.00 
1.91 
2.75 
1.25 
.60 
.88 


11,000 

is'ooo' 


32,000 
30,000 
32,000 
43,000 
51.750 
2^250 


50,000 


86,500 
70,125 
70,000 
48,700 
36,000 


.86  I  57,000 


.60 
.30 


42,000 
40,000 


1.20    09,500 


37,300 
13,000 
30,000 
29,000 
34,000 
25,000 
47,000 
22,000 


.40 

.45 

1.11 

1.50 

3.00 

3.60 

.95 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.60 

.65 

.30 

2.25 


2.25 
L60 
1.60 
.50 
1.10 
L60 

1.85 
1.36 
2.05 
2.97 
2.16 


4,500 
12,600 


18,000 

*9*66o" 


7,000 

uItod 

2,200 


30,000 


Prices. 


High. 


«4.12i 
4.50 


6.00 


5.00 


4.87^ 

3.50 

3.62§ 

3.30 

3.10 

2.90 


2.80 


3.10 

3.35 

3.06 

4.12^ 

5.00 


5.00 

6.20 
4.66 

4.35 

4.35 
3.36 
2.90 
8.20 
3.66 
3.60 
4.15 
3.85 


Z66 
2.66 


5.65 


4.76 


Low. 


S2.00 
2.25 


4.871 


5,700  boxes  Ihxen 

SI  .50. 
AU  in  storehouse. 


3.25 


L87i 

2.00 

L80 

1.25 

1.45 

1.55 


L65 


LOS 
L20 
L20 
L15 
.65 


LOO 

L20 
L86 

L25 

.50 
.70 
.25 
.40 
.65 
L40 
.60 
.50 


I 


I 


Some  helances  down  to  ti- 


Strike  week. 


One  lot  13.40,  ooe  loi  13.60. 
Wasty  down  to  40  e«it>. 
Wasty  down  to  50  oants. 
33,750  boxes  cookad  eMB»-bek 

to  6140,  others  90  oeats  u 

cents,  wisty  30 
16,000  boxes  o    ' 

abandoned, 

Wasty  down  to  66 
One  lot  <5j06^ 

cents. 
One  lot  t5J0,  one  lot  tLM,  vm 

down  to  26  cants. 
Wasty  down  to  35 


Wasty  down  to  25 
Wasty  down  to  15 

Some  abandoned. 
OneUne$4jao. 


.60 
.60 


.70 


L60 


Wasty  down  to96  OKiia. 


2.26 
2.87) 

3.00 


Z70 


.80    < 


1.65 


I 


TwoloUMJai.  QMloltl^M  « 

lottSJSkOnaiotfLiai. 
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ONIONS. 

hiioiu:  Paragraph  208  of  the  act  of  1913,  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds.  No 
age  in  rate  is  desired.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  in  a  brief  way,  to  outline  reasons 
|r  an  increase  in  the  present  tari£f  on  Spanish  onions  would  completely  eliminate 
)  commodity  from  being  imported  into  this  country.  The  quantities  imported 
ing  the  past  few  seasons  are  as  follows: 

Crates. 

H5  (40,907  cases) 454,519 

>-I«  (72.218  cases) 527,266 

M7  (176,931  cases) 1,310,939 

M8  (239,799  cases) 1,092,229 

M9  (275.370  cases) 1,035,475 

^-20  (304,285  cases) 1, 102, 024 

^-21  (10,378  cases,  22,211  half  cases) 73,981 

would  be  well  to  note  how  small  the  importations  of  Spanish  onions  compare 
I  the  domestic  crop.    Nevertheless,  it  amounts  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
I  quantity  which  Spain  exports. 
iinng  the  seasons  ot  1916-17  and  1917-18  Spain  exported  the  following  quantities: 

Crates. 

-17  (2,409,685  cases) 1,135,219 

-18  (1,626,090  cases) 1,112,029 

us  country  purchased  all  the  crates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cases. 
K"  average  crop  of  domestic  onions  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918  was 
X)  can  and  for  1920  it  was  28,000  cars,  at  an  average  of  600  bushels  per  car,  and 
Id  thus  equal  16,800,000  bushels  for  1920  and  21,000,000  for  1918.    This  com- 
ion  is  illuminating. 

▼ord  might  be  said  on  the  increased  cost  of  Spanish  onions  during  the  period 
ring  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Experienced  labor  could  be  secured  at  one  time 
^  for  2  pesetas,  or  40  cents  a  day.  This  has  increased  to  4  pesetas  and  in  some 
Kta  to  5  pesetas  i^er  day.  The  cost  <^  packing  has  increased  100  per  cent,  as  well 
>e  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York,  we  are  paying  4)  pesetas  per  case  at  the 
mt  time,  while  previous  to  the  war  we  frequently  securea  rates  of  1)  pesetas  per 
(pesetas  figured  at  20  cents  each) .    Labor,  packing,  e to . ,  has  increased  in  the  same 

RtioDB. 

uiish  onions  are  easily  recognized  by  the  American  trade  inasmuch  as  they  are 

fB  packed  in  crates  and  cases  and  never  in  bags.    The  only  foreign  onions  packed 

igB  are  the  Egyptians,  but  these  onions  do  not  cut  any  figure  as  they  onl^r  come 

▼ben  the  market  is  very  strong  and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  both  Spanish  and 

^etk  onions  in  this  market.    From  statistics  we  find  that  the  largest  importations 

[jnptian  onions  were  made  during  the  season  1920,  the  total  amount  being  75,000 

of  100  pounds  each. 

it  were  only  a  Question  of  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  we 

d  without  a  douot  agree  to  an  increase  of  l^e  tari£f — ^that  is,  if  only  the  American 

^r  were  to  be  considered— but  we  must  not  forget  the  effect  that  the  increased 

▼ould  have  on  the  American  public,  as  well  as  upon  our  foreign  friends. 

i  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Spain,  which,  it  is  true,  was  a  neutral  country  during 

VBr.  flupj^d  great  quantities  to  our  troops,  and  in  some  districts  of  Valencia 

B  these  onions  are  grown  such  heavy  demands  were  made  that  the  Spanish  public 

the  suffereiB. 

^j  if  we  are  in  turn  goins  to  show  our  appreciation  for  what  they  did  for  us  by 

ving  them  of  an  outlet  for  a  lai|;e  quantity  of  their  goods,  it  will  produce  a 

uicy  to  Aun  us  in  some  way  or  ot£er. 

nay  be  here  noted  what  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Young,  trade  commissioner,  writes  in  the 

entitled  ''8paniidi  Finance  and  Trade,"  Special  Agents  Series  No.  202.    In 

sue  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  creatin^j  a  demand  for  American 

»in  Spain,  and  points  out  the  wonderful  strides  American  p;oods  have  made  in 

lance  1914.    If  we  are  to  hold  this  trade,  which  is  an  essential  one,  certainly  we 

do  something  in  the  reciprocity  line. 

inkiy  speaking,  it  would  oe  suicide  for  the  onion  growers  to  attempt  to  pay  an 

Md<f  duty  over  what  they  are  at  present  paying. 

Bre  is  anoth^  good  reason  why  Uie  tariff  should  be  reciprocal,  and  that  is  that 

*  Spanish  osdons  do  not  conmct  in  any  way  with  the  domestic,  owing  to  the 

tot  qualities  of  the  onions,  it  protects  the  consumer  from  paying  fabulous  prices 

as  occurred  in  1916.    In  that  vear  it  is  distinctly  remembered  that  a  com- 

s  of  women  stormed  the  city  hall  in  New  York  City  protesting  against  the  high 
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prices  of  domestic  onions.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  domestic  jobbefs  vt?t «.  m 
to  comer  the  market.    Nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reducing  pr»  <» 
the  public  until  the  Spanish  onions  arrivea  in  the  market,  and  when  thtBo  *.*- 
the  domestic  jobbers  were  forced  to  do  the  proper  thing  and  supply  the  tz»cW  v-J 
onions  at  fair  prices. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  something  regarding  the  quality  of  Spanidi  oiuc»  T> 
onions  are  very  large  and  contain  a  considerable  amount  or  water,  and  for  thv  mp! 
it  is  the  only  onion  that  might  be  called  ''sweet, "  and  are  seldom  if  e%er  teK  '■ 
cooking  purposes .  Since  Spanish  onions  are  of  such  a  superior  quality  to  tJie  <f<cc-n 
they  are  largely  used  for  a  different  purpose.  Spanish  onions  are  so  Iwipe  tfc«*  t 
packers  are  able  to  classify  them  by  sizes  and  pacK  them  in  crates  contaiidnr  '*  k^ 
72  onions,  size  of  the  crates  being  the  same.  The  onions  are  also  Mcked  in  i 
according  to  size;  the  larger  sizes  oeing  packed  in  cases  containing  mur  cmitm  • 
tier  and  the  smaller  ones  five  to  a  tier.  The  weigihts  of  the  different  mxm  pn  &« 
are  as  follows: 


Ctates.... 

Half  08868 


The  duty  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds, 
approximately:  Grates,  15  cents;  half  cases,  22  cents;  cases,  45  cents 

One  more  fact  might  be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  that  ''neceasity  is  the  noti*' 
invention. "  This  statement  is  made  because  one  of  our  membem,  Mr.  A.  Boea, 
Boera  Bros.,  the  largest  importers  of  Spanish  onions,  who  imported  during  the 
of  1919-20  some  347,000  packages,  states  that  while  in  Spain  during  the  itar  v 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  supply  Spain  with  cotUm,  Spain  beinfr  the  'i 
largest  buyer  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Due  to  this  conditiQii  Spaizk 
thinking  very  seriously  of  planting  cotton  in  the  most  suitaJble  section  qI^mib 
happens  to  be  in  the  Valencia  disfiict  where  the  onions  are  now  grown.  Thcf^ : 
question  but  that  cotton  can  be  grown  in  Spain,  but  it  would  be  r^er  m  hard 
tion  to  chan^  the  mode  of  a  country  from  one  industry  to  another.  If  we  an  to 
a  higher  tariff  on  onions  Mr.  Boera  fears  it  will  cause  the  Spanidi  GorerBnv^: 
again  reconsider  the  possibilities  of  taking  up  cotton  growing.  Should  this  bo  lh« 
our  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  import  duty  on  onions  and  also  of  an  oatl^. 
our  cotton. 

England,  during  the  war,  very  foolishly  refused  Spain  qnantitiea  of  ooaU  anc 
result  has  been  that  Spain  was  forced  to  drill  lor  coal  in  her  own  ootmtfy 
therefore,  during  the  war  increased  its  coal  production  from  l^OOQj^OOO  to  7j 
metric  tons,  and  from  recent  reports  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  tame    *" 
wUi  be  able  to  supply  its  own  needs. 

As  in  the  case  of  domestic  growers,  Spanish  growers  were  fofced  to  talos  . .. 
losses  in  America  due  to  the  net  that  the  elements  pUy  such  an  important  ptfY 
this  commodity.    For  Instance,  in  all  seasons  from  1917  to  the  ptosent  on 
shipper  made  any  money  in  shipping  onions  to  the  United  States.    To  sbI 
this  fact,  the  books  of  any  one  oi  the  Spanish  onion  imnorters  are  open  to 
and  under  these  circumstances  what  will  be  the  result  if  an  inrwnwd  di 
effect? 

The  Spanish  onions  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  Texas  onions,  m  it 
stated  that  ''Texas  onions  arrive  m  the  New  Y<yk  market  between  Anil  and  J 
and  then  the  Northern  States  supply  the  onions.*'    SCatifltioi  show  tnat  it  is  'i 
seldom  that  Spanish  onions  are  imported  during  July,  so  that  prioasof  SpaniA  e= 
do  not  in  any  way  conflict,  at  least  with  Texas  onions. 

From  information  obtained  we  understand  that  domestic  onions  can  be  delrvr^ 
to  railroad  station  for  $1.40  per  100  pounds-    Figuring  that  if  the  treif(lit  ra> 
imported  onions  was  half  of  the  railrcNMi  charges  on  ICO  pounda,  the  ftpsnrwk  er 
ers  would  be  losing  money  at  11.40  p3r  109  pjunds  delivered  on  itmrnsr     "  ^ 
at  customhouse  will  substantiate  these  facts. 

BBRMUDA  PRODUCTS. 

Potatoes:  Paragraph  581,  act  of  1913,  duty  free. 
Onions:  Paragraph  206,  act  of  1913,  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  poonds. 
It  is  respectfully  uiged  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  dcdng  busmem  with  _ 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  tariff  on  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  Tqpnltlito 
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tun  Bermuda.    A  very  laige  percentage  of  the  Bermuda  crop  is  shipped  to  the  New 

'ork  market  at  a  time  when  there  are  practically  no  new  potatoes  or  onions  grown  in 

le  United  States  and  readjr  for  shipment,  and,  consequently,  the  shipments  from 

iermuda  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  crops  of  new  potatoes  and  onions  grown  in 

le  United  States. 

Attention  ia  called  to  the  fact  that  these  new  potatoes  and  onions,  as  well  as  early 

Bgetables,  have  been  ctowu  especially  for  the  New  York  and  other  large  markets  in 

le  United  States  for  the  past  20  years  or  more;  and  coming  forward  at  a  time  when 

ich  goods  can  not  be  grown  in  the  open  fields  of  this  countiy,  it  is  therefore  necessary 

r  the  receivers  here  in  the  United  States  to  look  to  Bermuda  for  their  supplies  of  new 

>tatoe8  and  onions. 

The  total  shipments  of  new  potatoes,  onions,  and  vegetables  from  Bermuda  to  the 

nited  States  each  season  are  very  meager  and  limited  as  compared  with  the  pro- 

action  of  such  goods  grown  in  this  country,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Bermuda  shipments 

lives  on  the  New  York  market  between  December  1  and  April  1. 

The  approximate  output  of  potatoes  for  the  last  eight  years  nas  been  153,000  bushels 

er  annum,  although  at  times  the  output  has  been  between  100,000  and  125,000  bushels 

er  annum. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  seed,  fertiliser,  containers, 

id  other  materials  required  in  the  growing  and  shipping  of  these  crops  from  Bermuda 

iginates  in  the  United  States  and  is  shipped  to  Bermuda  for  the  sole*  purpose  of 

t)wiiig  and  shipping  these  crops  to  the  United  States  markets. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Department  of 

ranmerce  statistics,  during  the  10  months  ended  October,  1920,  the  exports  from  the 

nited  States  into  Bermuda  amounted  to  $3,320,338  and  imports  from  Bermuda  into 

le  United  States  amounted  to  only  $1,532,428,  making  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of 

le  United  States  of  $1,789,910. 

OBAPEFSUIT. 

[Paragraph  743.] 

TATBmSHT  OF  JAHB8  D.   POTTS,    OLEN  BIDOS,  N.  J.,  BBP&E- 
SSHTQirG  ISLE  OF  PINES  CITBtrS  FBTTIT  OBOWEBS. 

Mr.  Potts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
esent  the  citrus-fruit  growers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines.  I  am  also  engaged 
1  the  industry  there  as  a  grower.  I  desire  to  present,  if  I  may,  for 
onsideration  by  your  committee,  a  brief  statement  giving  reasons 
rhy  an  increased  duty  on  grapefruit  is  not  reouired  for  protective 
urposes^  and  should  tne  amount  in  thB  new  tarin  bill  stand  it  would 
€  nonproductive  as  a  revenue  measure,  for  it  would  act  as  an  em- 
argo.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  our  experience  in  marketing 
or  grapefruit  last  season. 

The  present  duty  on  gjrapefruit  is  35  cents  per  box,  less  20  per  cent 
fovided  in  the  reciprocity  enactment,  which  reduces  the  amoimt  to 
8  cents  per  box.  The  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  which  the  new 
'ordney  bill  would  impose  on  grapefruit  amounts  to  about  70  cents 
er  box. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  sell  grapefruit?  Do  you  import  grapefruit 
nom  the  Isle  of  Pines  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  No  ;  I  am  a  grower  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  a  resident  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  PoTFs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Potts.  Oh,  yes. 

Deducting  the  20  per  cent  reciprocity,  the  proposed  rate  is  reduced 
0  a  duty  0156  cents  per  box,  thus  making  an  increase  of  28  cents  per 
>ox  above  the  present  duty  cost. 
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Last  season  it  cost  me,  in  freight,  duty,  boxes,  picking,  puckinf. 
packing  materials,  hauling  to  the  docks,  and  selling  charges.  $42' 
per  box,  laid  down  to  the  buyer  in  New  York  City. 

The  highest  average  price  obtained  in  the  New  York  market  U 
an  entire  orchard  crop  was  $4.85^  per  box,  leaving  a  margin  of  »41 
cents  per  box,  against  which  must  be  charged  the  cost  of  fertilizer  4W 
labor  applied  on  the  orchard,  and  these  charges  in  the  best  bearai 
groves  will  run  above  65  cents  per  box,  and  in  the  young  h^tnix 
orchards  it  will  cost  above  $1  per  box  to  grow  the  fruit. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  fertilizer,  and  lalK»r  a» 
other  materials  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  on  this  additional  duM 
charge.  If  the  increase  remains  in  the  bill  we  feel  we  will  have  U 
quit  growing  grapefruit,  and  sacrifice  our  investments.  The  iore^ 
ments,  in  some  instances,  reach  large  figures.  Mr.  F.  C.  Stephens 
manager  for  the  Federal  Printing  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  an  inveslmen 
of  over  $100,000  in  a  grapefruit  orchard.  Last  season  Mr.  Steplws 
did  not  break  even,  as  will  be  observed  in  his  statement  herewii 
submitted. 

We  have  gone  through  the  hard  struggles  of  the  pioneer,  and  wf  d 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  give  up. 

We  hold  that  a  duty  on  grapefruit  is  not  needed  for  protective  pu 
poses,  for  the  following  obvious  reasons :  Last  season  Florida  shippi 
4,549,950  boxes  of  grapefruit.  The  Isle  of  Pines  shipped  104-- 
boxes  of  grapefruit,  Cuoa  shipped  about  45,000  boxes,  and  Janiftw 
shipped  about  20,000  boxes;  making  a  total  of  about  229,249  b«»i 
of  grapefruit  coming  in  from  outside  points. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Are  grapefruit  raised  in  other  places  in  tj 
coimtry  besides  Florida? 

Mr.  Potts.  California  raises  some,  but  not  to  a  lar^  exte: 
Porto  Rico,  which  is  an  American  possession,  raises  grapemnt. 

The  bidk  of  this  229,249  boxes  of  outside  fruit  is  shipj>ed  in  Aogq 
September,  and  earlv  October,  before  Florida  beg^  to  ship  in  qui 
titles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  small  quantity  of  trmty  moe^ 
which  is  shipped  before  the  Florida  fruit  is  ripe,  can  have  no  influtfi 
whatever  upon  the  grapefruit  market.  In  fact,  the  Isle  of  Pn 
shipped  but  11,412  boxes  of  grapefruit  in  the  months  of  Noveinti 
and  December  last,  which  are  the  months  of  heavy  shipments  fiv 
Florida. 

Last  season  the  freight  chaises  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  via  Key  W< 
to  New  York  were  $1.82  J  per  dox.  By  water  route  via  Haban&  I 
rate  was  $1.23^  per  box.  From  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  Chicago  the  n 
was  $1.71  per  box. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  our  crop  last  season  was  shipped  at  the  f  I 
and  $1.82^  per  box  rate. 

Florida  paid  from  Tampa  to  Chicago,  $1.07^  per  box  as  a^ 
the  Isle  of  Pines  rate  to  Chicago  of  $1.71  per  box,  eiving  Flcmcii 
market  advantage  of  63^  cents  per  box.  Adding  the  present  ii 
of  28  cents  per  box  increases  this  advantage  in  favor  of  Flond^ 
the  Chicago  market  to  91^  cents  per  box«  Adding  the  pxx>poaed 
crease  in  duty  of  28  cents  per  box  would  advance  the  Florida  diipp^ 
advantage  in  the  Chicago  market  to  $1.19^  per  box. 

About  half  our  shipments  to  New  York  last  aeaeon  w«re  seat 
the  way  of  Key  West  at  the  $1.82^  per  box  rate,  therefore  the  stv 
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t^  paid  for  deKveiy  in  New  York  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  $1.68 
irbox. 

The  maximum  rate  paid  by  Florida  shippers  to  New  York  last 
ason  was  from  the  Miami  shipping  point,  which  was  $1.26^  per  box. 
•om  Palmetto  on  the  west  coast  the  rate  to  New  York  was  $1.08^ 
T  box  last  season.  From  interior  points  the  price  was  considerably 
wet. 

Desiring  to  be  conservative  and  fair  in  our  statement,  we  have 
lected  JOT  comparison  the  maximum  rate  paid  by  the  Florida 
ippers.  By  striking  an  average  the  rate  last  season  from  Florida 
New  York  was  about  $1.17^  per  box  as  against  the  average  rate 
New  York  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  of  $1.53  per  box,  which  gives  the 
orida  shipper  a  market  advantage  in  New  York  of  35^  cents  per 
>x  in  freight  rate  alone.  To  this  add  the  present  duty  of  28  cents 
r  box  and  the  amount  totals  63^  cents  per  box  market  advantage 
favor  of  the  Florida  shipper.  If  the  duty  be  increased  an  additional 
cents  per  box,  it  would  raise  the  rate  to  91^  cents  per  box,  which 
aount  tne  Isle  of  Pines  grower  must  pay  to  lay  his  fruit  down  in 
5w  York  in  excess  of  what  the  Florida  snipper  would  pay. 
We  hope  in  the  future  to  obtain  freight  concessions.*  So  does 
orida.  So  does  the  country  generally.  That,  however,  would 
iftno;e  only  the  rate  amounts  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  grower  would 
ill  have  to  pay  proportionately  the  same  higher  rate.  The  big 
ctor,  the  duty,  woula  still  remain. 

We  ship  otu*  fruit  to  the  West,  Middle  West,  and  East  in  about 
ual  quantity,  therefore  we  wiU  always  have  to  pay  in  excess  of  the 
orida  shipper  the  amount  of  the  charges  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  to 
er  West. 

Besides,  we  pay  $15  per  ton  more  for  fertilizer  than  Florida  growers 
ij'  We  buy  our  boxes  in  Florida  and,  of  course,  pay  the  delivery 
i&rges  on  them.  These  items  together  with  other  supplies,  imple- 
ents,  etc.»  which  are  all  purchased  in  the  States  ana  upon  which 
duty  must  be  paid,  will  bring  our  cost  up  to  at  least  $1  per  box  in 
cess  of  what  Florida  p&ys  to  lay  the  fruit  down  in  the  New  York 
arkeU. 

Further,  the  wholesale  fruit  merchants  do  not  care  to  handle  the 
le  of  Pines  grapefruit  when  the  Florida  grapefruit  is  ready  for  mar- 
!ting.  Their  Dusiness  interests  naturally  lie  with  the  Florida 
owers,  who  give  them  between  four  and  five  mUUon  boxes  of  grape- 
oit  annually,  as  against  the  outside  growers,  who  can  give  them 
It  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  boxes  all  told,  but  a  small  quan- 
tv  of  which  is  available  after  the  Florida  crop  berins  moving. 
We  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  foreigners.  We  are  American 
lizens.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  Isle  of  Pines  is  owned  hj 
uericans.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  native  on  the  island  who  is 
gaged  in  fruit  growing. 

Om*  investments  up  to  the  present  will  reach  at  least  $2,000,000. 
We  have  established  Amencan  churches  and  schools  and  employ 
Dierican  teachers  and  support  them  entirely  with  our  own  money. 
We  have  established  an  American  bank,  and  American  money 
rculates  there  just  as  it  does  in  the  States,  also  an  American  news- 
H)er.  An  American-owned  steamship  line  operates  between  the 
le  of  Pines  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  Also  a  small  line  operates 
''•ct  between  Tampa  and  the  island.    At  our  own  expense  we  have 
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built  brieves  over  the  small  livers  and  streams,  and  have  cooa^cted 
^ood  roacb  leading  into  every  section  of  the  island.  We  have  tftkec 
m  the  automobile,  auto  trucK,  and  tractor.  In  short,  we  found  tkr 
Isle  of  Pines  a  wilderness,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Americans  have  nudt 
it  a  progressive,  up-to-date  American  community. 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  American-settled  island  in  reli- 
tion  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  fully  imderstood. 

In  area  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Stat^ 
of  Rhode  Island.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  bar 
about  15  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  into  which  ocean-goin£ 
steamers  can  enter. 

The  members  of  your  conmiittee,  of  course,  know  the  history  A 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  how  Americans  became  interested  and  made  iih' 
vestments  there. 

The  constitution  of  Cuba  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  Um 
Piatt  amendment.  And  the  sixth  article  of  the  amendnaent  re^di 
''The  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  constitutional  bound- 
aries of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto  being  left  to  future  adjustment  by 
treaty. '*     No  treaty  as  yet  has  been  voted  upon. 

The  Paris  treaty  reads  '^  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States,  Pon« 
Rica  and  the  other  islands  iix  the  West  Indies,  excepting  Cuba." 

Gen.  Pershing,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  Mr.  Geors 
Bridges,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  dated  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  0 
August  14,  1899,  stated: 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant  soliciting  infonmUi 
respecting  the  Isle  of  Pines,  I  am  directed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  m 
vise  you  that  this  island  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  is  therefoiv  i 
part  of  our  territory,  although  it  is  attacned  at  present  to  the  Division  of  Cnltt  f^ 
Governmental  purposes. 

John  J.  ^Pnataxo, 
A99istant  ^cf^utont-Or^/ra 

Secretary  of  War  Root,  in  a  message  to  Gen.  Wood,  dated  Wa^*^ 

ington,  May  16,  1902,  used  these  words: 

It  is  understood  by  the  United  States  that  the  present  Government  of  the  Uit 
Pines  will  continue  as  a  de  facto  Government,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  titJf  i 
said  island  by  treaty  pursuant  to  the  Cuban  constitution  and  the  act  of  CaDfcret*  * 
the  United  States,  approved  March  2,  1901. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  explain  the  actual  status  of  tJj 
island  territory,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  your  on! 
mittee  to  recommend  the  elimination  from  the  present  bill  irf  v.- 
proposed  increased  duty  on  grapefruit. 

(The  witness  submitted  the  following  letters:) 

New  York,  Axtgust  gS,  IK: 

Mr.  J.  D.  Potts,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  22d  instant  duly  received. 

In  reply  would  state  that  we  can  see  no  reason  whv  there  flhould  be  a  dvty  |>b.-«^ 
on  grapefruit.    The  bulk  of  the  grapefruit  grown  In  the  lale  of  Pines  and  Cuba  <yc  < 
into  the  market  before  the  Florida  truit  is  ripe,  the  remainder  being  held  «m  tbr  'j«- 
until  spring,  when  the  Florida  fruit  is  out  of  the  way;  therefore  there  ia  no  coBa^'^'m 
with  the  Florida  product. 

Further,  the  quantity  of  grapefruit  grown  outside  is  inOnitesimal  as  compare!  t  .* 
the  millions  of  boxes  grown  in  Florida. 

We  handle  our  share  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  evei^  seasour  abo  w\e  htis : 
the  Florida  grapefruit,  therefore  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  interest  served  in  phr  Sm 
a  duty  on  grapefruit. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Frsdbrics  OpOUItfSl 
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New  York,  August  27,  19tl. 
J.  D.  Potts,  New  York  OUy, 

)ear  Sir:  Replying  to  3^our  letter  of  tlie  22d  instant,  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 

idle  everv  season  a  considerable  quantity  of  grapefruit  grown  both  in  the  Isle  of 

166  and  Flotida. 

nasmuch  as  the  Isle  of  Pines  fruit  begins  arriving  in  the  market  about  six  weeks  to 

)  months  ahead  of  the  Florida  product,  their  interests  as  a  consequence  do  not  con- 

t.    Besides,  the  Isle  of  Pines  practically  stops  shipping  after  the  Florida  fruit 

jus  to  come  to  the  markets. 

'herefore  a  tariff  levy  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  of  grapefruit  grown  in  the 

tee. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Curran,  Robertson  Co.  (Inc.). 

New  York,  Augusts,  1921, 
J.  D.  PojTs,  Washington,  D,  C. 

[t  Dear  Mr.  Potts:  As  reauested,  I  am  inclosing  the  statement  giving  thd  statis- 
on  the  number  of  cases  sola  and  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  year  1920. 
trust  this  will  help  you  in  your  quest. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Upland  CrrRus  Fruit  Co. 

B.  Bernard,  Secretary, 

Upland  Citrus  Fruit  Co.  profit  and  loss  statement,  Jan.  1,  1920,  to  Dec.  1,  1920, 

pefruit  sales $102,060.45 

Dte  Bales 383. 00 

Total  sales $102,443.45 

Commissions  on  sales 7, 836. 15 

Freight,  dutyi  etc.,  on  sales 45, 623. 05 

53, 459. 20 

Net  sales 48,984.25 

imated  receipt  from  Snow  &  Co 1, 000. 00 

$49, 984. 25 

bog  and  packing  expenses: 

Crates 9,437.00 

Crate  making 769. 91 

l^bor  in  packing  house 2,  Oil.  42 

Packing  fruit 2,137.16 

Pickingfruit 3,913.46 

Trucking  from  field 783. 68 

Trucking  to  dock 2, 201. 32 

Wraps 2,871.00 

Labels 204.93 

Manager's  salary 577. 00 

24, 906. 83 

wing  cost: 

Bi  Uhing 9 1 8. 40 

General  expense 757.95 

Fertilizer 13,158.87 

FertiUzer,  labor 237.55 

Ground  labor 3,134.85 

Insurance — 

Fire 87.50 

Liability 136.04 

Mule  expense 721.76 

Truck 1,362.26 

Manfl|;er*s  salary 1,711.00 

Pnimng 1,098.07 

Sprayinff 1,712.34 

Tractor  expense 1, 812. 02 

Impairs 569. 34 

Wj^n  expense 34. 40 

27, 455.  35 
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General  expense: 

Organization  expense |42. 95 

Note  interest 49.19 

Depreciation 3, 289. 18 

$3, 38U  32 

55. 743. 50 

Other  income: 

Interest  bank  balance 73. 44 

Discount  on  piirchaaeB 41. 97 

115, 41 

Net  expense $55.63!^J 

Net  loss .' 5  Wv! 

OLIVES. 

[Paragraph  744.] 

STATEMENT   OF  H.  C.  NBWCOMB,  BEPBBSSNTING  THS    SPA3n8 

aBEEN  OLIVE  IKPOBTEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Newcx>mb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  jgsntlemen,  in  submitting 
brief  statement  for  the  Spamsh  Green  Olive  Importers'  Associatio 
with  reference  to  paragraph  744,  olives,  attention  is  called  to  tl 
fact  that  most  of  the  members  are  packers  and  importers  of  sim 
oUves,  to  whom  those  olives  are  raw  material  imported  in  bulk 
be  bottled  and  put  into  small  packages  for  consumers.  The  induit 
has  been  long  estabUshed  in  the  Umted  States. 

For  further  data  as  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  conjiu 
tion  with  aUied  industries  supplying  materials  which  go  to  xnake^ 
the  finished  product,  we  refer  to  the  briefs  filed  with  the  Commitl 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  published  j 

Ea^es  1616  to  1618  of  the  hearings  on  tanff  revision,  and  also  to  ti 
nef  which  we  file  with  your  committee. 

In  equity,  in  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  in  the  que?) 
of  protection,  this  association  claims  that  the  rates  of  duty  oo  S^ 
green  olives  should  not  exceed  on  green  oUves  in  brine  15  cents 
gallon. 

We  submit  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  would  accrue  to  i 
Government  if  the  rate  of  duty  were  kept  at  15  cents  per  gaOc 
There  is  no  American  industry  able  to  furnish  either  of  the  variola 
of  green  olives  we  import,  hence  none  to  protect.  No  ripe  olives  ■ 
imported  from  Spain. 

We  claim  that  the  proposed  protection  to  the  California  ripe-<^ 
industry  is  unfair  to  our  American  industry  and  to  consumers. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  plain  olives 
ad  valorem  equivalent  is  42f  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  gi 
Spanish  oUves,  as  an  average,  for  the  last  10  years.     To  this  shci 
be  added  an  advantage  wmch  the  California  packers  of  ripe-ot* 
have  on  the  finished  product  in  the  diflPerence  between  eastbounc 
westbound  freight  rates  in  carloads  of  40,000  pounds,  between 
Pacific  coast  and  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  making  a  total  adrac*j 
of  about  68  per  cent  in  duty  and  freight  rate  advantams* 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  if  the  California  peoj^e  send  to  KiC 
York  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds  of  finished  prodact  it  costs  $  I . 
more  to  send  them  from  Calif omia  to  New  York  than  it  does  to  $er 
the  same  car  back.    That  is,  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Senator  Cl'RTis.  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  duty. 
you  imported  your  ohves,  where  could  you  meet  them  on  freignt 

\lr,  Newcomb.  The  difference  amounts  to  6.5  cents  per  gallon, 
e  present  duty  has  existed  for  about  25  years.  It  has  been  15 
Its  per  gallon.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  with  that.  We  have 
m  aole  to  meet  competition.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  should  be 
ced  on  the  free  list.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  what  has 
in  paid,  but  when  they  attempt  to  raise  it,  to  make  this  increase, 
think  it  is  unfair.  We  do  not  want  to  evade  the  payment  of  a 
:v. 

ieuator  Calder.  The  present  duty  is  15  cents  a  gallon? 
Ir.  Newcomb.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  bill  it  is  25  cents.     For 
ay  years  it  was  15  cents. 

The  California  ripe-olive  packers  do  not  need  such  high  protection. 
2y  neither  need  nor  deserve  it.  The  Spajiish  and  the  California 
^es  are  distinct.  California  does  not  produce  green  olives;  Spain 
s  not  produce  ripe  olives  for  import  into  the  Imited  States. 
'he  Spanish  green-olive  Industry,  as  conducted  by  the  American 
kers,  Doth  needs  and  merits  protection  against  the  excessive  claims 
Mifomia  producers  and  packers. 

*uking  the  miportations  in  seven  months,  from  February  to  August, 
usive,  in  1920,  as  an  illustration,  when  the  importations  amounted 
3.094,704  gallons,  according  to  trade  statistics,  and  comparing 
m  with  the  corresponding  seven  months  in  1921,  when  the  impor- 
oiis  amounted  to  about  1,841,000  gallons,  according  to  the  same 
ie  statistics,  the  falling  off  in  importations  amounted  to  about  61 
cent. 

here  must  be  a  greater  reason  for  such  a  decline  than  the  general 
ression  in  all  lines  of  business  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
jedies  from  ripe  California  olives  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
St  being  a  case  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  in  June  last,  when  three  persons 
their  lives.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  various  cases 
►ughout  the  country  is  said  t-o  have  destroyed  confidence  in  Cali- 
ia  ripe  olives  as  a  safe  food  product,  and  according,  to  the  trade 
•nal  of  that  industry  has  cost  a  loss  of  90  per  cent  of  their  trade. 
/he  publicity  given  did  not  make  plain  that  Spanish  green  olives 
not— by  reason  of  the  different  method  used  in  preserving  them — 
le  poisoning  of  any  kind,  there  has  grown  up  a  fear  among  con- 
ers  of  olives  as  to  the  safety  of  all  olives,  and  we  are  led  to  the 
)f  that  of  the  61  per  cent  reduction  in  the  importation  of  Spanish 
Q  olives  during  the  last  seven  months  at  least  30  per  cent  of  that 
ine  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  fear  of  olives  as  a  food, 
mator  Curtis.  How  do  you  know  that  there  was  a  falling  oflF  of 
«rcent? 

r.  Newc50MB.  I  was  told  so  by  the  secretary  of  the  California 
e  Association. 

mator  Curtis.  Do  you  claim  that  was  because  of  the  increased 
r  on  the  merchandise  ? 

r.  Newcomb.  We  claim  that  30  per  cent  of  that  falling  off  was 
to  these  poison  cases. 

mator  Cctitis.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  small  importa- 
in  1919? 
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Mr.  Newcomb.  Because  there  was  no  demand  for  them;  we  couli 
not  sell  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  couldn^t  the  same  argument  be  made  at  tb 
timel 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  get  the  question. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  at  this  time 
that  is,  that  this  reduction  in  importation  might  be  brought  about  b 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  demand  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  We  can  make  a  demand  once  we  can  make  the » ^^-'i 
sumer  imderstand  that  this  is  a  safe  olive.  That  is  the  problem.  T 
do  that  we  shall  have  to  advertise  nationally. 

Senator  McLeak.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  there  is  no  marhi 
for  the  green  oUve  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  business  has  fallen  off  90  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  On  the  green  olive  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No,  sir;  the  ripe  olive. 

Senator.  McLean.  Of  course,  tney  are  green  some  time. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  They  do  not  pick  them  at  that  time. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  not  the- California  oUve  markeublf  i 
the  green  stage? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  has  not  the  size  of  the  Spanish  olive.  E 
perience  has  taught  that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  and  keep  them. 

Because  of  this  falling  off,  from  no  fault  of  the  green  olives.  « 
the  double  advantage  to  the  CaUfomia  packers  and  producers  in  *J 
inequitable  freight  rates  and  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  p 
gallon,  we  claim  that  protection  is  merited  by  the  American  pacB 
of  Spanish  green  olives  rather  than  a  protection  to  the  Cajifon 
interests. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  revenue  probable  from  future  b 
portations  of  Spanish  green  oUves,  the  falling  off  of  61  pet  cent 
importations  during  seven  months  of  this  year  seems  to  be  signi 
cant. 

That  difference,  taking  the  imports  for  the  seven  months  of  1^ 
at  the  dutv  rate  of  15  cents  per  gallon  then  existing  and  for  the  ^e* 
months  of  this  year  at  the  proposed  rate  of  20  cents  per  pJ!* 
amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  as  shown  by  the  figures  submittetl. 

A  tabulation  is  also  presented  herewitn,  as  rrferring  to  the  Irtu 
advantage,  compiled  from  recent  rates  obtained  from  the  Intcr^tJ 
Commerce  Commission. 

By  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  where  it  has  been  for  many  year?  mJ 
the  approval  of  your  comnuttee  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  we  believe  t 
customs  officials  may  conservatively  estima^  an  income  of  doe^ 
SI, 000,000  per  year  from  Spanish  olive  importations,  once  nom 
times  are  restored,  as  against  the  average  income  for  the  last  10  T(1 
of  $500,000. 

BRIEF  OF  H.  C.  KEWCOMB,  REP&ESEITTINO  THE  SPASISR  Q&EXV  OUTX 

IMPORTERS*  A8S00IATI0K. 

In  Bubmittiiig  this  brief,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  most  ol  the  to^  *^ 
are  packers  and  importers  of  such  olives,  to  whom  those  olives  are  raw  maUru  ' 
ported  in  bulk  to  be  bottled  and  put  into  small  packages  for  consumein.  Thr". 
try  has  been  long  established  in  tne  United  States. 

For  further  data  as  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  conjunctioti  tn:l. « 
industries  supplying  materials  wnich  go  to  make  up  the  finished  product,  m  rt*< 
the  briefs  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Reffv»i 
tives,  published  on  pages  1616  to  1618  of ' 'Hearings  on  Tariff  Revimon/  abda^ 
the  brief  filed  with  your  committee. 
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]  equity,  in  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  in  the  question  of  protection, 
asBociation  claims  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  Spanish  green  ohves  should  not  exceed 
t>nt8  per  gallon.  We  submit  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  would  accrue  to 
^ovornment  if  the  rate  of  duty  were  kept  at  15  cents  per  gallon.  There  is  no 
>rican  industry  able  to  furnish  either  of  the  varieties  of  green  olives,  hence  none 
roteot.    No  ripe  olives  are  imported  from  Spain. 

p  claim  that  the  proposed  protection  to  the  California  ripe-olive  industry  is  unfair 
IT  American  industrv  and  to  consumers. 

Qrlor  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  plain  olives,  the  ad  valorem 
valent  is  421  per  cent  of  tiie  value  of  the  green  Spanish  olives  as  an  average  for 
ast  10  years.  To  this  should  be  added  an  advantage  which  the  California  packers 
pe  olives  have  on  the  finished  product  in  the  difference  between  eastbound  and 
iH)imd  freight  rates  in  carloads  of  40,000  pounds  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
York,  and  vice  versa,  making  a  total  advantage  of  about  68  per  cent  in  duty 
freight  advantages. 

portations  of  Spanish  green  olives^  February  to  August^  inchmve^  1920  and  1921. 

[Compiled  from  trade  statistics.) 
stations  in  1920:  Gallons. 

13,2r,3  casks  of  160  gallons 2, 122, 080 

:0.2f>3  barrels  of  48  gallons 972,624 

3,094,704 


stations  in  1921: 

ibout  8,500  casks  of  160  gallons 1,360,000 

a)out  8,500  barrels  of  48  gallons 480,000 

1 .  840, 000 

nee,  a  falling  off  in  importations  during  the  seven  months  indicated  of  61  per 
[rom  1920. 

•  •  'alifr)riua  ripe-olive  packers  do  not  need  such  a  hi^h  protection.  Thev  neither 
nor  doHoi-ve  it.  The  Spanish  and  the  California  ohves  are  distinct.  California 
Dot  produce  gi'een  olives;  Spain  does  not  produce  ripe  olives  for  import  into 
nit^d  States. 

'  Spanish  jjroen-olive  industry  as  rond acted  by  the  American  packort  both 
and  merits  protection  ajrainst  th«  excessive  claims  of  (California  prodiicers  and 
rs. 

.in*r  the  importations  in  seven  months  from  February  to  August,  inclusive,  in 
i^aii  illustration,  when  the  importations  amounted  to  3,094.704  gallons  according 
i«'  statistics,  and  comparing  them  \nth  the  corre8])ondins:  seven  months  in  1921, 
tli«'  importations  amounted  to  about  1,841,000  gallons  according  to  the  same 
Matistics,  the  falling  off  in  importations  amounted  to  about  61  per  cent. 
ff  must  be  a  neater  reason  for  such  a  decline  than  the  general  depression  in  all 
rf  businesH  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  from  ripe  California 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  latest  being  a  case  in  Greensb.irg.  Pa.,  in  June 
rhen  tliree  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  varioiis 
iKroughout  the  country  is  said  to  have  destroyed  confidence  in  California  ripe 
is  a  safe  food  product,  and,  according  to  the  trade  journal  of  that  industry,  has 
loss  of  90  per  cent  of  their  trade.  As  the  publicity  given  did  not  make  plain 
panish  gr€»en  olives  can*  not  (by  reason  of  the  different  method  used  in  |)rp- 
t  them )  cause  poisoning  of  any  kind,  there  has  grown  up  a  fear  among  consumers 
f5»  as  to  the  safety  of  all  olives,  and  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  of  the  61  per 
nt  reduction  in  tne  importation  of  Spanish  green  olives  during  the  lasf  seven 
.1  at  !ea«t  30  per  cent  of  that  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  fear  of  olives 
xi.  Because  of  this  falling  off  from  no  fault  of  the  jrreen  olives,  and  the  double 
tage  to  the  California  packers  and  producers  in  the  inequitable  freight  rates 
e  propoeed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  we  claim  that  protection  is  merited  bv 
nerican  packers  of  Spanish  green  olives  rather  than  a  protection  to  the  Cali- 
interests. 

jQsidering  the  amount  of  revenue  probable  from  futtu-e  importations  of  Spanish 
Jives,  the  falling  off  of  61  per  cent  dining  seven  months  of  this  year  seems  to 
dficanl. 

:  difTcrence,  taking  the  imports  for  the  seven  months  of  1920  at  the  duty  rate 
wiLs  per  gallon  then  existing,  and  for  the  seven  mouths  of  this  year  at  the  pro- 
ral«*  oi  20  cents  per  gallof),  amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  as  showii  by  the  accom- 
ig  tabulation. 
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Tabulation  is  also  ])re8ent«i  lierewith  as  referring  to  the  freiclit  joivam.^' 
])iled  from  recent  rat^s  obtained  from  the  Interstate*  Commerce  (*omtiii»ci< >ii 

By  fixinsr  the  rate  of  duty  where  it  has  been  for  many  years  under  lb**  ii'i  • 
your  committee,  at  15  centa  per  ijallon,  we  believe  the  customs  otficJAb  n.j 
serv'atively  estimate  an  income  oif  close  to  IKOOO.OOO  per  year  from  Sj>ji, 
importations,  once  normal  times  are  restored,  as  asrainst  the  average  mmir- 
last  10  years  of  JjloOO.OOO. 

The  Spanish  Green  Olive  Association  most  respectfully  presenu*  thi*-  •'." 
and  figures  for  your  v^ise  consideration. 

California  olive  packers^  advantages  over  American  parktrs  of  Spanish  ^reen  . 
present  freight  rates ^  as  confirmed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commismon  i*i  .« 
1921,  on  finished  products;  and  in  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  Spanijth  yr*.  . 
of  20  cents  per  gallon. 

[All-rail  and  Gulf  routes,  per  1(X)  pounds.    Iti  100  pounds  iherc  arc  net  Ih.Is  i^aUtiitH  .4  .".*  r- 


Ea.stbound, 
in  cars  of — 


San  Francisco  to  New  York. . . 

New  York  to  San  Francisco. . . 

Plus  45§  per  cent  for  gross  gal- 
lons, at  10  pounds,  instead 
of  net  gallons  at  5)  pounds. 
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Westbound, 
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in  favor  of 
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en 
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11.42  11.20^ 


I     « 


^lentM.    CnU*    *  'V 


t2.5«Si  11.83^   II.  16)     90.6:i  I    e.41       X*     3.  i 


z*a 


6.2» 


The  net  fieures  are  calculated  upon  the  standard  of  5i  pounds  of  olives  to  the  nllon.  ».<»  tm\t*i  *■ 
officials;  but  In  shipping  10  pounds  are  counted  as  a  eross  gallon^  taking  in  (he  briit»  af)«1  r^  ». 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  "Advantages  to  California  padcers"  in  freimt  by  i.'V  per  cpoi  tu  tr  1' 
the  real  benefit  accruing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spanish  grcen-oliTc  packer?. 

Ad  valorem  equivalents. 

.  olives  has  been  4^.77  ccni«  |mv  fsaUm  '* 
cents  per  gallon  is  cqui^*alrtit  to  ^  "^ 


Califomia's  advaatams 
In  ^ic^ts.  in  cars 
of- 


CalUbnttB  < 

and  iB 
duty,  in  ca 


At  the  net  gallon  advantage  of  6.41  eentii 

Plus  the  gross  gallon  advantage,  including  brine  and 
package 


A  t  the  net  gallon  ad\  antage  of  3.46  cents 

Plus  the  gross  gallon  advantage,  including  brine  and 
package 


40.000  W^lOO 

pounds.       poiinds. 


Peremt. 
13.70 

11.30 


2i.W 


Prrtmt. 


7,m 
13.43 


Prrtwmr 

.%l.4ft 

II  JP 

<c  m 


■■. 


r- 


A  hich  rate  ad  valorem  on  finished  food  products  Is  10  per  cent     But  Spanlih  crrfv  o|«««*  ••    - 
are  a  raw  material  to  the  AmeHran  packets,  tod  In  rtum  Uiey  should  be  taxed  at  !«■ 

•^d  valorem. 
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PIITEAPPLES. 

[Paragraph  746.] 

STATEMENT  OP  VICTOR  ELTINO,  BEPBESENTING  THE  WEST 
INDIES  FBXriT  IMPOBTINa  CO.,  CHICAGK),  ILL. 

\[r.  Eltino.  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
sed duty  on  fresh  pineapples,  as  provided  in  paragraph  746. 
We  have  no  concern  in  tne  latter  part  of  that  provision,  which  has 
do  with  canned  pineapples,  and  no  concern  in  the  first  part,  so  far 
it  refers  to  the  tax  upon  pineapples  in  bulk. 

[  am  counsel  for  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  which  is  a 
icago  corporation  representing  an  investment  of  something  over 
000,000,  and  the  stock  of  which  is  held  entirely  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
isin,  and  Illinois. 

it  distributes  and  sells  the  majority  of  fresh  pineapples  that  are 
|suined  by  the  public  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  been  asked  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  manufacturers  of 
tes — ^pineapple  crates — to  appear  and  file  their  names  with  the 
omittee  as  indorsing  the  suggestions  which  I  should  like  to  make. 
IHiat  we  want  is  a  (Siange  in  the  method  of  imposing  this  tariff  and 
eduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  tariff  to  not  more  than  the  present 
:j  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

•irst,  as  to  the  method 

lenator  MoCumbeb.  What  is  the  provision  of  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

If.  Elting.  It  is  on  a  different  basis,  and  provides  for  6  cents  per 

ric  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrrels  or  crates;  and  in  bulk  for 

per  thousand. 

Tie  proposed  provision,  which  I  assume  you  have  before  you,  is 

nuch  per  individual  piece  of  fruit. 

low,  as  to  the  method,  the  three-quarters  pf  a  cent  on  each  piece 

ruit.    That  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  imposition  of  auties 

•n  pineapples.     No  such  method  was  provided  in  any  previous 

ff  bill.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obviously  an  error,  and  is  based 

II  misimderstanding  or.  failure  to  understand  the  pineapple  trade. 
Q  the  sale  and  distribution  to  jobbers  and  dealers  of  pineapples  in 
East,  the  crate  is  the  unit,  both  in  the  importation  from  Cuoa  and 
sale  of  Porto  Rican  and  Florida  pineapples.  The  crate  is  of  a 
idard,  uniform  size,  used  universally  in  the  entire  trade.  The 
?apples  contained  in  the  crate  are  themselves  uniform  in  size,  so 
is  each  crate  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  larger  sizes — what  are  known 
iSs— come  in  crates  of  standard  size,  containing  18  pineapples, 
n  in  24s  there  are  24  pineapples;  and  so  it  goes  up  to  36s  and  48s. 
y  are  known  in  the  trade  as  18s,  24s,  36s,  and  48s.  As  1  say,  in 
ven  orate  each  one  is  of  the  same  size. 

he  tariff  of  so  much  per  pineapple  increases  the  tariff  inversely  to 
value  of  the  contents,  and  a  crate  of  48s  would  pay  twice  as  much 
r  as  a  crate  of  24s.  In  the  market,  however,  a  crate  of  24s  is 
th  30.  40,  and  even  50  per  cent  more  than  a  crate  of  48s,  in  spite 
bo  fact  that  it  contains  onl^r  half  as  many  pieces  of  fruit. 
Mia  tor  DiLUNOHAM.  Why  is  that? 

r.  Eltino.  Because  the  public  likes  the  larger  sizes.  You  un- 
tund  that  this  fruit  about  which  I  am  speaking  is  distributed 
•ughout  the  entire  United  States. 
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Senator  Curtis.  And  the  crates  are  of  the  same  size  but  the  p:L 
apples  are  smaller — that  is  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Eltixg.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  They  are  not  only  of  yj 
stantialJy  the  same  size,  but  they  are  absolutely  of  the  same  ^«i 
The  18s  are  separated  and  put  in  crates,  and  the  24s  are  treattni 
the  same  manner. 

This  fruit  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  distributed  and  sold  thr«»u^ 
out  the  United  States  as  a  highly  perishable  fresh  table  fruit.  I: 
consumed  by  the  householders  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  ' 
restaurants,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  canned  by  housewives  for  l 
in  the  family  as  desert  out  of  season. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  a  pretty  steady  trade.     I   notice 
importations  have  run  about  the  same  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Elting.  The  crop  matures  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  e^i 
year.  While  the  public  absorbs  the  entire  oflFermg  of  pineapples.  7 
the  greater  bulk,  or  the  larger  percentage,  of  the  crop,  in  fact  aim* 
the  entire  crop,  is  consumed  and  distributed  during  the  nionth:^ 
April,  May,  and  June. 

There  are  about  1,200,000  crates  of  fresh  pineapples  dtstrihus 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  in  a  year,  and  of  those  over  1 ,001' » 
come  from  Cuba. 

The  Florida  output  for  the  past  year  was  about  40,500  crater  : 
the  Porto  Rican  output  about  160,000  crates;  so  that  of  the  l,20C>.i 
over  1,000,000  come  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  These  three  distn 
produce  the  only  fresh  pineapples  that  are  sold  in  the  United  Su? 

Senator  Curtis.  We  do  not  get  any  from  the  West  Indies  14a; 
and  Central  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Elting.  No.     The  Hawaiian  crop,  on  accoimt  of  distanc<v 
to  be  canned  and  is  sold  as  canned  fruit.     That  comes  under  a  ^p^ 
provision  with  which  we  are  not  concerned. 

I  should  say  also,  in-passing,  that  this  proposed  tariff  law  dot*^ 
distinguish  between  pineapples  in  barrels  and  pineapples  in  buli 

Senator  McLean.  Just  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Elting.  We  want  the  method  changed  to  the  old  methiHl 
we  want  the  rate  reduced  to  not  more  than  the  old  rate. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  you  written  your  proposal  i 

Mr.  Elting.  I  have,  but  if  1  may  I  should  like  to  pres<ent  - 
facts  which  affect  this  country.  One  other  suggestion  and  I  -■ 
be  through. 

The  Cuban  crop  of  pineapples  paid  the  steamship  companies  v  ■ 
transport  the  pineapples  from  Cuba — ^you  understand   they  a-- 
American-owned  steamship  companies,  including  the  car  feiry  m  - 
comes  to  Key  West,  and  which  is  owned  by  the  Florida  Ea^i  ( 
Co. — $323,200  in  transportation  charges  during  the  season  of  ll^J 

The  American  railroads  that  hauled  the  crop  were  paid  S8fvH . 
You  will  understand  that  each  individual  piece  01  pineapple  is  wr.»' 
in  paper  and  packed  in  the  crates.    Paper,  crates,  and  nails  art  ■ 
chased  from  American  factories.    The  amount  paid  for  ararr- 
$467,000;  paper,  $115,000;  and  for  nails,  $30,000. 

This  crop,  being  distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  is  • 
greater  or  less  extent,  a  part  of  the  business  of  jobbers  and  d<€. 
throughout  the  entire  country;  and,  of  course,  the  public  is  concur 
because,  as  I  say,  the  consumption  is  household  consumption. 
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Eeverting  for  a  moment  to  this  method  of  so  much  per  pmeapple, 
should  have  said  that  this  would  involve  an  excessive  cost  in  ad- 
injstration,  as  pineapples  come  in  during  the  busy  season  in  large 
iilk,  sometimes  runnmg  as  high  as  25,000  to  30,000  crates  per  day, 
.  Key  West.  This  would  involve  tabulation  of  the  individual  pieces  of 
neapples  brought  in.  I  do  not  mean  counting  each  crate.  Under 
ie  present  system,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  count  the  number  of 
ates.  Takmg  the  time  to  count  these  25,000  or  30,000  crates  under 
le  new  meth^  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  This  is  a 
ghlv  perishable  fruit,  which  must  be  rushed.  It  is  but  a  question 
a  few  days  and  it  decays  in  transit.  This  tabulation  at  the  point 
entry  would  involve  a  delay  at  least  of  another  day,  which  is  a 
fhly  unportant  factor  to  consider. 

Very  bnefly,  the  history  of  the  tariff  is  that  pineapples  were  free  in 
90.  There  was  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  in  1894.  In  1897 
e  present  method  whidi  is  now  in  force  was  adopted,  the  rate  being 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  In  1909  that  was  raised  to  8  cents  per  cubic 
Dt,  which  amounted  to  about  20  cents  per  crate  on  the  size  of  the 
en  crate,  which  was  larger.  The  Underwood  bill  provides  for  6 
Qts  per  cubic  foot,  which  applied  to  the  present  size  crate,  some- 
lat  smaller,  makes  the  tariff  at  present  11.76  cents  per  crate. 
The  proposed  tariff  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  each  pineapple 
read  over  the  1921  season  and  averaged  on  all  sizes,  would  make  an 
era^e  duty  of  25.6  cents  per  crate,  as  opposed  to  11.76  cents,  which 
w  obtains. 

1  wish  to  imipress  upon  the  committee  that  there  is  no  real  American 
lustry  to  protect  m  this  matter.     In  1909,  when  this  tariff  was 
ised,  Floriaa  was  making  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  engage  in  the 
leapple  industry,  and  tor  the  next  few  years  produced  a  large 
lount  of  pineapples.    It  was  done  through  intensive  cultivation 
the  soil,  which  was  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of 
leapples.     Production  then  began  to  fall  off.     In  1910  it  was  less 
in  one-half,  and  then,  with  certain  temporary  rises,  it  has  since 
adily  gone  down  until  it  dwindled  last  year  to  only  70,500  crates, 
is  year,  as  I  have  said,  it  dropped  to  40,500  crates. 
Senator  Cukhs.  Could  you  give  us  the  average  number  per  crate  ? 
jlr.  Eltino.  Per  crate  1 
5enator  Cubtis.  Yes;  the  average  number. 
At,  Elting.  Thirty  pineapples. 

'orto  Rico  has  had  much  the  same  history.  At  one  time  they 
duced  as  much  asTialf  a  million  of  crates  of  pineapples.  That  has 
mdled  to  about  160,000  in  the  present  year.  Tnat  is  due,  as  in 
case  of  Florida,  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  their 
eduction.  They  are  likely  to  have  killing  frosts.  Qn  the  east 
St  of  Florida  frosts  have  in  times  past  killea  in  certain  sections  the 
ire  crop. 

n  Porto  Rico,  so  far  as  I  am  advised— I  can  not  speak  with 
hority  on  that — the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  it.  Labor  conditions, 
an  freight,  and  everything  else  in  Porto  Rico  is  practicallv  the  same 
ill  Cuba.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  growth  of  fresh  pine- 
ries has  dwindled. 

The  business  on  the  present  basis  this  year  has  been  unprofitable 
tho  Cuban  rrrowers.  T  say  this  bearmg  on  the  question  as  to 
etluT  thi'N  inmistrv  will  stand  an  increase  m  tariff.     The  cost  of  the 
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pineapples  laid  down  on  the  dock  in  Habana,  under  the  most  fa^.. 
able  circumstances,  is  little  less  thaii  tbe  prices  which  we  have  b* 
able  to  get  for  them.    That  is  due  to  the  lact  that  they  hare  to  p 
more  for  crates,  paper,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  n' 
ditions  here,  and  to  the  fact  that  railroad  freights  have  gone  up  v»  r 
largely — I  think  about  40  per  cent — in  the  last  four  years,  and  \itU 
over  there  has  gone  up. 

This  year  was  a  very  disastrous  year  to  certain  growers,     (hb^ 
came  out  even,  and  a  few  made  a  profit. 

This  proposed  tariff  would  involve  a  very  substantial  increase  ii 
would  be  discouraging  rather  than  encouraging  to  an  industry  n*bd 
affects  the  United  States  in  a  business  way,  as  I  have  indicated,  am 
also  affects  the  household  consumption.  I  wiU  say  that  then? 
business  enough  for  all,  for  Florida,  Porto  Rico,  an<l  Cuba.  T-j 
public  absorbs  what  is  offered.  The  prices  have  gone  doi/vn  about  1 
per  cent  this  year  over  last  year;  that  is,  what  the  public  has  u^  pii 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  me  a  brief,  and  jt  will  be  printe'^  i 
a  part  of  your  rematks. 

BRIEF  OF  VICTOR  ELTINO,  BEPRBBENTZNO  THE  WEST  IKDZX8  FBUZT  XMPOSIS 

CO.,  CRtCAaO.  ILL. 

The  Weet  Indies  Frait  Importing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  importer  of  l^bvi  fm 
apples,  on  behalf  of  its  stockholders,  its  customers,  and  tne  consuinetB  of  M 
pineapples  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Anlerican  manufacturerB  of  s*i^ 
connected  with  such  industry,  presents  the  following  statement  with  regard  f'->  ^ 
proposed  tariff: 

FROPOSBD  DUTY. 


Paragraph  746  of  II.  R.  7456  is  as  follows:  "Pineapples,  three-fourths  of  1 
pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  20  per  centum  ad  valor< 


con' 
valorem  " 


RBCOMMBKDATION. 


We  recommend  that  this  provision  as  to  fresh  pineapples  be  eliminated,  and  rU 
that  fresh  pineapples  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  or  that  a  duty  of  not  more  thm^  IJ 
imposed  by  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  be  imposed,  to  be  assessed  accord inir  *- 
method  provided  for  in  that  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  Underwood  bill  are  as  follows:  *'222.  Pineapples,  in  Uarr-t 
other  packages,  6  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  paoka^ ^ 
bulk,  $5  per  thousand." 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

There  were  distributed  and  sold  in  the  United  States  dtu-ing  the  seAson  «»!  * 
approximately  1,200,000  crates  of  fresh  pineapples,  of  which  more  than  l.(»«ii 
crates  were  grown  and  shipped  from  the  island  of  Cuba.    The  annual  pinevipp'r 
matures  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  each  year,  and  is  shipped  and  sold  inun»<!rd 
after  picking  as  a  h^hly  perishable  fruit.  Only  small  quantities  mature  in    ^ 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fi^ires  for  the  year  19'JI  mr- 
available.    The  fruit  is  distributed  and  sold  by  commission  merchahtit  to  tolvU«^ 
dealers  throughout  the  entire  country  and  is  absorbed  by  the  ^neral  puVl-*-  *i 
the  season  when  no  other  fresh  home-grown  fruits  are  available  in  <)iuuititv.  wr.» 
exception  of  strawberries.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  product  is  taken  h\  ^  •' 
and  restaurants,  but  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  used  in  small  quan1it&<»  hy  As«- 
families  either  as  a  table  fniit  for  desserts  and  salads  or  by  canning  by  houses .    - 
later  consumption. 

REASONS   FOR   RECOMMENDATION   OF  CHANGE   IK  PROPOSRn  TAKIF^   RATI 

In  support  of  our  recommendation  we  submit  the  following  facts: 
I.  The  proposed  method  of  computing  the  tax  is  obviously  erronooa<:  and  il!  » :  . 
(a)  The  method  of  imposing  the  tar  ia  illogical. — The  method   pro\nde-l   '  • 
Fordney  bill  for  fixing  tne  amount  of  the  tax,  namely,  by  imposin)?  a  la^  w  ' "  ■ 
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irrh'^  of  1  cent  upon  each  pineapple,  is  ob\'iously  wrong,  and  must  have  been  drafted 
i<ler  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pineapple  trade.  If 
i?  mbthod  were  adopted,  the  tax  upon  each  crate  of  pineapples  would  increase  as 
^  value  of  the  contents  of  the  crate  diminished.  This  will  ne  plain  from  the  fol- 
im^  illustration:  Pineapples  are  packed  and  shipped  in  crates  of  a  single  standard 
e.  coDtaining  pineapples  of  imiform  size;  but  the  sizes  of  the  pineapples  in  different 
ites  differ  widely,  so  that  a  standard  crate  may  contain  from  12  to  48  separate  pieces 
fruit.  These  are  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  128,  ISs,  SOs,  and  so  on.  The  fruit  is 
irkcted  and  sold  by  the  crate;  that  is,  the  crate  is  the  unit  in  marketing;  but  as 
i  larger  sizes  are  very  much  more  in  demand  than  the  smaller  sizes,  the  crates  con- 
aing  18  and  24  pieces  are  worth  very  much  more  on  the  market  than  those  con- 
ning 36  or  48  pieces.  In  fact,  a  crate  containing  248  brings  usually  40  or  50  per  cent 
re  than  a  crate  of  the  same  size  containing  48  pieces.  If  the  Fordney  provision 
luld  be  maintained,  the  tax  upon  a  crate  of  48s  would  be  exactly  twice  the  tax  upon 
rate  of  24s. 

h)  The  administration  of  the  proposed  tax  would  involve  excessive  cost. — The  placing 
I  tax  on  the  individual  pineapple,  rather  than  upon  the  crate,  is  obviously  ill- 
ised,  for  the  reason  that  the  aamijustrative  cost  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
he  revenue  secured.  It  would  necessitate  the  counting,  or  at  least  the  tabulating, 
he  number  of  pineapples  in  each  crate  instead  of  the  mere  counting  of  the  numl>er 
rratea.  During  the  height  of  the  season  as  many  as  30,000  crates  are  received  in 
t  day,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  inspection  and  tabulation  of  such  a  quantity'  would 
olve  a  great  time  and  expense. 

:)  The  proposed  method  would  likewise  involve  a  loss  to  the  importers  and  consumers. — 
leapples  are  a  highly  perishable  fruit,  and  must  be  consumed  within  a  few  days 
er  picking.  As  it  is,  the  loss  from  decay  in  transit  is  very  substantial.  The  pfo- 
ed  method,  which  would  require  the  counting  or  tabulation  of  the  indiviaual 
ces,  would  necessarily  involve  delay  during  the  height  of  the  season,  when  such 
ly  would  be  more  or  less  disastrous  to  the  product. 

(e  therefore  submit  that  in  any  event  the  method  of  imposing  the  tax  should  be 
nged. 

I.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  tax  excessive. 

I)  History  of  duty  on  fresh  pineapples. — Tariff  act  of  1890,  pineapples  free.  Tariff 
of  1894,  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tariff  act  of  1897,  pineapples  in  barrels 
Aher  packages  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packages;  in  bulk, 
p^r  thousand.  Tariff  act  of  1909,  section  279,  pineapples  in  oarrels  and  other 
uges  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  tne  barrels  or  packages;  in  bulk, 
per  thousand.  (The  standard  crate  at  the  time  of  the  foregoing  contained  about 
ubic  feet,  so  that,  at  8  cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  tax  amounted  to  20  cents  per  crate.) 
iff  act  of  1913,  section  222,  pineapples  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  6  cents  per 
k  foot  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or  packi^es;  in  bulk  $5  per  thousand.  (At 
present  time  the  standard  crate  is  smaller  in  size  and  contains  1.96  cubic  feet,  so 
t  tho  tax  of  fi  cents  per  cubic  foot  amounts  to  10.1176  per  crate.) 
bft  proposed  duty  of  the  Fordney  bill  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  upon  each  pineapple 
i'i  mean  upon  tho  average  basis  of  the  season  of  1921,  in  view  of  the  sizes  shipped 
in?  that  season,  an  average  of  $0,256  per  crate. 

t  [>fArription  of  p^'rwappU  induslrif.— The  fresh  pineapples  sold  at  the  present 
?  in  the  [""nited  States  are  grown  for  the  most  part  in  trie  island  of  Cuba,  com- 
itively  small  quantities  being  grown  in  Porto  Kico  and  Florida.  The  following 
statement  of  the  quantities  grown  in  the  three  places,  as  derived  from  railroad 
steamship  records: 

Porto 
Kico. 


Cuba. 

Florida. 

l,010,()0r) 

70,500 
40, 500 

1 

145,000 
100,000 


»m»^  \  eirs  a«ro  the  State  of  Florida  undertook  the  raising  of  pinea})plea  upon  a  large 
»  and  attempted  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvantages  of  soil  by  fertilizing. 
'i«f»fiin£rs»  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Sixty-serond  Congresfl,  third 
on.  ]'>]3  rVol,  III.  p.  3149),  shows  that  in  the  year  1909  Florida  produced  more 
I  IJM»(>.000  .standard  crates.  Jmraediately  thereafter  the  production  fell  to  400,000 
'■**  .md  from  that  time  on.  after  a  temporary  slight  increase,  production  has  rapidly 
f-y-ty],  nrrtil  during  the  season  of  1920  the  total  production  was  70,500  crates,  and 
'}.i(>mentsin  1921  were  40,500  crates,  an  insignificant  amount.     This  record  is  in 
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the  face  of  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of  tlie  United  States  the  product*  of  Kl<jri«U  *  •* 
exempt  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Cuban  pineapple.     It  t^an  be  fairl;.  •* 
therefore,  that  Florida  is  not  a  real  factor  in  the  pineapple  induslr> .    Accoro::* 
our  information,  this  result  is  due  to  natural  causes.    In  tne  first  place,  the  mi  i' : 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  pineapples  and  can  only  be  made  so  for  the  tiflH*  >  -i' 
through  intensive  fertilization,  the  benefits  of  which  quickly  disappear.    .A.D  e*.  4. 
serious  disqualification  is  that  of  the  climate.    The  east  coast  of  Florida,  whfff  ^ 
growing  was  attempted,  is  subject  to  sudden  killing  frosts,  whirli  on  ocf<a.M«>n   • 
destroyed  entire  crops  of  pineapples  in  certain  localities.    \Ve  are  a<iviped  tlitt  tls 
are  the  principal  causes  for  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  industry,  other  •< 
being  matters  of  labor,  transportation,  etc. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  also  produces  a  comparatively  small  quantity  oi  \titmv' 
and  this  quantity  has  increased  but  little  during  the  many  years  in  which  piDK>-  ^ 
have  been  attempted  to  be  grown  in  that  island.    We  are  itiformed  th&t  u  • 
ocean  freight,  and  other  conditions  are  the  same  as  tliose  surrounding  the  ' 
pineapple  trade,  but  that  the  soil  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  adapted  to  the  growio'.:  * 
fruit.    We  are  also  informed  that  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  tiiis  piir(«  * 
Porto  Rico  is  more  limited  than  in  Cuba.    Whatever  tlie  foreg«>in^  facts  ma)  1^  -J 
outstanding  fact  is  that  during  all  of  the  past  years  the  quantity  of  pineapples  )>n»: 
in  Porto  Rico  has  not  substantially  increased  and  is  now  a  u^iigible  factor,  tiotr* 
standing  the  fact  that  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States  its  producta  liave  1*«^: 
from  duty,  under  the  protection  of  the  Underwood  tariff. 

In  Cuba  the  growing  of  pineapples  is  an  important  industry  in  which  lai^e  nuiL 
of  persons  are  employed.     It  has  steadily  increased  during  Uie  past  YeaI^,  ri' 
product  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.     1 1  can  not  It?  ?^ 
be  in  coftipetition  with  Porto  Rico  and  Florida,  as  the  total  suppi\-  of  pineapi'l*- ' 
all  sources  does  not  meet  the  normal  demand  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cuban  growers  purchase  all  of  their  crates,  paper,  and  nails  reauired  iu  tt)>*  p 
ing  of  the  fruit  from  American  manufacturers,  and  ship  all  of  Uie  proauct  on  tftean.  • 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  upon  the  car  ferry  01  an  American  railioad. 

(c)  Proposed  tariff  exorbitant  and  injurious  to  United  States  int^reHM. — Dmhhz 
season  of  1921  the  growers  of  pineapples  in  Cuba  made  no  profit  from  their  pineiri 
and  in  many  instances  suffered  heavy  losses.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  pratV's 
all  their  costs  and  expenses  have  greatly  increased.  The  prices  of  CTatea>  paptr  i 
nails  are  substantially  higher,  owing  to  conditions  in  the  United  StaUs:  rtu: 
freight  rates  have  largely  increased,  the  increase  being  approximately  40  per 
during  the  last  four  years  rand  labor  and  other  items  in  Cuba  are  likewise  eubetancj 
higher.  Inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  shipped  by  the  Cuban  growers  to  the  United  ^'3 
for  sale  by  commission  houses,  as  their  agents,  they  receive  only  wh^t  the  fruit  ir\ 
upon  the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  actual  proceeds  of  sale  in  l%i']  ■ 
insufficient  to  meet  their  costs.  This  condition  is  likely  to  continue  until  thf«- 
are  reduced  through  economic  causes. 

The  increase  in  duty  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  if  applied  to  th«  st-v : 
1921,  would  show  an  average  of  $0,256  per  crate,  as  against  $0.1176  of  the  oU  < 
being  an  average  increase  of  $0.1384,  or  117f  per  cent.    This  will  be  ahora  ■ 
following  statement: 

Under  the  present  Underwood  tariff  law  the  duty  is  $0.1176  per  crate,  and  ui^  ■ 
crop  of  1921.  consisting  of  1,100,000  crates,  the  duty  was  $118,776.  Under  U>  i 
posed  rate  01  the  Fordney  bill  a  duty  upon  the  crop  of  1921  would  have  tvt\ui^  ^ 
payment  of  the  foUo^nng  tax: 

Size  12,  83  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.09  per  crate. .  f 

Size  14,  42  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,105  per  crati*. 
Size  16,  942  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,12  per  crate. 
Size  18,  13,981  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $d.l3o  per 

crate 

Size  24,  139,139  crates,  at  three-fourtlis  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.1  S  per 

crate :': 

Size  30,  271,462  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0,225  pt* 

crate »ij  "• 

Size  36,  350,271  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.27  per 

crate m*- 

Size  42,  188,563  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  $0.HI5  per 

crate :» 

Size  48,  45,517  crates,  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pineapple,  or  $0.^^  pt* 

crate \*    - 

»   .^—^^^  - 

25r 
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The  increaae  ehown  by  the  above  figures  added  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  growers 
iiring  the  seaaon  of  1921  would  have  been  disastrous  to  some  of  diese  growers  and 
ijurious  and  discouraging  to  all. 

.\ny  action  by  Congress  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  resulting  in  injury  and  discourage- 
ont  to  the  industry  would  likewise  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
the  following  ways: 

All  of  the  Cuban  pineapples  were  transported  to  this  country  by  car  ferry  or  by 
iBprican-owned  steamships.    Freight  charges  paid  to  American  steamship  companies 
id  ferries  during  the  season  of  1921  were  approximately  $323,000. 
The  amount  of  freight  paid  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  handling  the  Cuban 
op  during  the  season  of  1021  was  $868,600. 

All  of  the  crates,  paper,  and  nails  used  in  1921  were  purchased  of  manufacturers  of 
p  United  States.  The  payments  were  as  follows:  For  crates,  $467,000;  for  paper, 
lo.OOO;  for  nails,  $30,000. 

Inaflmuch  as  the  pineapples  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  they  are 
portant  to  the  business  of  a  large  number  of  business  houses  throughout  the  entire 
antn',  and  certain  concerns  such  as  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.  are  engaged 
rluflively  in  the  pineapple  business.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  involved  in  its 
prations,  inasmuch  as  advances  are  made  to  the  Cuban  growers  to  finance  them  for 
'raising  of  their  crops.  The  West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.  has  a  preferred 
[>ital  stock  of  $750,000  which  has  been  sold  to  the  public,  principally  in  tne  States 
Ihn  Middle  West;  and  the  company  now  has  approximately  3,000  stockholders. 

THE   CONSUMING   PUBLIC. 

Ilu*  present  supply  of  fresh  pineapples  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  any 

ion  substantially  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  product  would  deprive  the  American 

)ple  to  the  extent  of  such  reduction  of  this  popular  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  proposed  proxision  be  changed  as  to  the  method 

Sxing  the  tax,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  not  increaae  inversely  to  the  value 

th^  product . 

rhat  the  tax  bo  fixed  at  an  amount  which  will  encourage  and  not  discourage  the 

liiHtry,  so  that  American  business  and  the  American  public  will  reap  the  benefit. 

en»  ia  no  occasion  for  a  protective  tariff  on  pineapples,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  real 

U'hcan  industry  to  protect. 

MFACTURERS    OF   PINEAPPLE    CRATES    JOINING    IN    THE    RECOMMENDATION    OF   TUB 

WEST   INDIES   FRUIT   IMPORTING    CO. 

F.  A.  Komdorffer,  New  Orleans,  La.  (Temporary,  Biloxi,  Miss.);  The  D.  L.  King 
mber  Co.,  Evergreen,  Ala.;  Beaven  Jackson  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co..  Evergreen, 
u  Modlin  &  Ballentine,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  Burton  Veneer  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
ig:ht  &  Boggoss.  Bunkie,  La.:  Troy  Veneer  &  Crate  Co.,  Troy,  Ala.:  N.  A.  Slover 
To..  Dialville,  Tex.;  Fred  A.  Carlisle,  Jackson.  Ala.:  Rotary  Cut  Box  Lumber 
nufacturers'  Association,  Pascagoida,  Miss.;  Orange  Box  Manufacturing  Co.,  Orange, 
c:  Rospland  Veneer  &  Package  Co.  (Ltd.),  Roseland,  La.;  Cummer  Manufactur- 
*^..  Paris,  Tex.;  Independence  Veneer  &  Box  Mdnufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Inde- 
idnnce.  La.:  Bronson  Manufacturing  Co..  Bronson,  Fla.;  James  P.  Heffeman  Paper 
manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper,  of  New  York  City. 

ATEMBNT  OF  OEOBOE  HcK.  McCLELLAN,  HEPHESENTING  THE 
HAWAHAN  PINEAPPLE  PACKEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

tfr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Hawaiian  Pine- 
pie  Packers'  Association.  I  desire  to  speak  in  connection  with 
s  qoestion  which  has  been  raised  this  morning  of  the  adjustment 
the  rate  on  fresh  pmeapples. 

I  am  sure  that  tne  representative  of  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Im- 
rting  Co.  would  not  intentionally  mislead  the  committee;  but,  as 
matter  of  fact,  I  imderstood  him  to  state  that  there  had  never 
tore  been  a  rate  per  thousand  assessed  in  the  tariff  laws.     I  call 

}•  attention  of  the  committee  to  paragraph  279 

Senator  McCumbek.  The  rate  per  thousand  ? 


I    - 


t  •     -I 
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Mr.  McClellan.  I  understood  his  statement  to  be  tliat  th^  • 
had  always  been  on  a  per  cubic-foot  basis  and  that  there  had  ^ 
no  rate  per  piece  or  per  thousand. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  I  think  he  mentioned  per  piec^e 
Mr.  McClellan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reference  to  tne  Xtanf 
of  1909,  paragraph  279,  shows  the  following  schedule: 

Pineapples  in  barrels  or  other  packages^  8  cents  per  riibic  fool  €»f  the  t*ru, 
barrels  or  packages,  and  in  bulk,  S8  per  thousand. 

In  other  words  eight-tenths  cent  per  pineapple.     So  that 
statement  was  mistaken  and  unfounded  in  fact. 

What  the  Hawaiian  growers  are  interested  in  is  solely  to  equ^ 
the  tariff  rate.    We  indorse  the  statement  made  here  that  ". 
should  be  a  rate  per  cubic  foot.    That  is  a  mere  matter  of 
venience  in  importmg  the  goods  and  handling  them;  but  their    i 
been  in  the  pineapple  tariff  from  the  time  that  it  was  written  a  j    . 
in  the  matter  of  fresh  fruit  in  crates. 

The  statement  made  here,  I  think,  is  approximately  correct— Cx:- , 
by  the  representative  of  the  importing  company — that  the  arer^i 
crate  contains  30  pines.  Ther^ore  your  figures  are  on  that  b:.- 1 
Those  figures  show  that  the  present  import  duty  is  approxmu>i 
12  cents  per  crate  or  four-tenths  cent  per  pine.  But,  at  the  s^ 
time,  the  Dulk  rate  is  five-tenths  cent. 

I  take  it  that  I  do  not  need  to  argue  to  the  committee  that  «  h 
you  are  importing  fresh  fruit  you  do  not  want  to  have  a  lower  :.  i 
on  fresh  fruit  in  crates  than  you  have  on  it  in  bulk.     If  anythii:  j 
should  be  a  higher  rate. 

All  that  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers  are  asking  of  yc»u 
word,  is  that  yoii  should  make  a  rate  per  cubic  foot  wtuch  -•  i 
equal  the  rate  per  thousand — in  other  words,  the  rate  in  bul^   \ 
it  passed  the  House. 

We  can  not  very  well  conceive  of  any  proposition  that  woul .  I 
sounder  than  that  from  a  tariff  standpoint,  and  we  can  not  see  vi 
legitimate  reason  that  could  be  brought  to  this  comnuttee.  ai 
do  not  understand  that  any  was  presented,  why  there  should  *v 
lower  rate  on  fruit  in  crates  than  there  should  be  on  the  same  '"  i 
in  bulk.    That  is  the  entire  substance  of  the  matter. 

To  show  you  the  extent  of  the  joker,  in  the  1909  law,  1  Ili.- 
wade  through  that  whole  contention  and  knew  that  that  wa* 
over  on  the  committee.    The  facts  were  misrepresented  aj»  t. 
average  number  of  pineapples  per  cubic  foot.    The  commit t«^  • 
told  that  the  rate  wnich  was  assessed  in  the  1909  tariff  was  eq-j'  i 
lent  to  the  bulk  rate  of  $8  per  thoOsand,  which  is  eight-( 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  practically  five-tenths  oenl 
words,  there  was  a  differential  of  60  per  cent.    The^ 
in  in  bulk  came  in  at  60  per  cent  higher  tariff    In 
in  in  crates. 

I  assume  that  I  do  not  have  to  argue  to  th 
want  to  equalize  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  represer 
company  has  spoken  about  the  burden  tha 
porters  oy  the  rate  which  has  been  assesset  k 

before  yoii  at  the  present  time  carries  a  ra  f 
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nt  per  fruit.    Our  contention  is  that  not  less  than  that  should  be 
sessed,  because  that  is  slightly  below  the  tariff  rate  of  1909. 
What  we  ask  of  you  gentlemen  is  that  you  should  make  a  rate  per 
bic  foot  which  would  equalize  the  rate  which  is  already  written 

0  the  bill  for  bulk  shipments^  and  that  rate  would  be  approxi- 
itely  11  cents  per  cubic  foot,  because  a  crate  contains  substantially 
ubic  feet. 

The  testimony  given  showing  that  the  average  is  30  pines  would 
ke  the  equivalent  duty  of  the  bulk  rate  22^  cents  per  crate;  that 
the  equivalent  duty  on  a  crate,  and  as  there  are  2  cubic  feet,  the 
livalent  rate  would  be  approximately  11  cents;  to  be  exact.  Hi 
its  per  cubic  foot. 

Vliat  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen  is  this,  that 
t  increase  or  the  putting  in  of  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  cubic  foot 
d(i  be  an  increase  of  only  10  cents  per  crate  on  the  tariff;  of  this, 
je  almost  all  of  the  importation  comes  from  Cuba,  only  four-fifths 
lid  be  paid;  in  other  words,  the  actual  addition  of  the  tariff  to  the 
mil  import  would  be  8  cents  per  crate.  Those  crates  sell  on  an 
rage  at  wholesale  of  $4.50  per  crate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 

1  committee  can  be  persuaded  that  an  additional  cost  of  8  cents 
tariff  is  going  to  be  a  burden  on  a  crate  of  fruit  which  sells  for 
>0  wholesale. 

call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  being  a 
hvhich  is  in  the  nature  of  a  semiluxury,  not  a  standard  staple  of 
it  can  very  reasonably  stand  a  rate  of  tariff  which  shall  be  at 
t  a  reasonable  revenue-producing  rate.  There  is  no  reason  why 
fresh  fruit  should  come  in  here  at  a  rate  which  is  negligible  and 
I  tariff  from  which  they  get  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  m  addition, 
here  is  reason  for  this  tariff  correction  being  made,  because  at  the 
ent  time  there  are  definite  steps  being  taken  to  establish  large 
Unut  plantations  both  in  Haiti  and  Jamaica,  and  there  is  reason 
ilnk  that  a  substantially  large  amount  will  come  in.  We  are  not 
mptihg,  so  far  as  the  Hawaiian  growers  are  concerned,  to  shut 
1  out.  We  are  only  suggesting  that  this  rate,  which  is  a  very 
onable  rate  considering  tne  product  and  considering  its  value, 
lid  be  equalized  so  that  your  rate  per  cubic  foot  should  be  estab- 
d  at  11  cents,  which  would  practically  be  the  equivalent  of 
)  per  tiiousand. 

e  ask  that  the  pineapple  schedule  shall  stand  in  the  form  in 
^  it  passed  the  House,  with  the  addition  of  a  rate  of  11  cents 
mbic  foot  on  fresh  pineapples  in  crates  or  other  containers. 

rEMEsrr  of  hon.  wiluam  a.  bodenbebo,  a  befbesbnta- 

^  IN  COKGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  AND  HON. 
^LD  KNTTTSON,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM 
E  STATS    OF  MINNESOTA. 

mibmit  the  following  statement  of  facts  with  reference  to  paragraph  746, 
talo  7 — Agricultural  prodxicte  and  provisions.  This  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
iaeapplos,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  each;  pineapples,  prepared  or  preserved  in 
lanner.  3f  rente  per  pound.*' 

f  present  duty  on  canned  pineapples  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  same 
*»i  iOper  cent  ad  valorem  was  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House 
^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Oregon,  an 
Iment  was  adopted  by  the  House  changing  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
cmtfl  per  pound.  This  increase  over  the  present  tariff  would  amount  to  an 
f**  of  mox«  than  300  per  cent  in  the  duty.    There  is  absolutely  no  justification 
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for  this,  increase.    Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  the  canned  pineapples  conwarj'*- 
in  the  United  States  are  produced  and  canned  in  Hawaii.    Fully  96  per  cent  '^f  s. 
labor  employed  in  producing  and  canning  these  Hawaiian  pineeis  coolie  (*r  Asi£\ 
labor,  so  that  the  argument  can  not  be  advanced  that  the  increased  dut>  would  jt   - 
in  any  way  beneficial  to  American  labor. 

We  further  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  Pinearr  • 
Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  canners  of  pineapples  in  Plawaii  and  which  was  chit': 
responsible  for  this  increase  in  the  duty,  has  been  making  abnormal  pn»fit/(  r\r 
under  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent.    During  the  year  1920  the  Hawaiian  Pinea?-] . 
Co.  paid  to  its  stockholders  a  stock  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  inf-reagin?  their  c-arr^ 
from  $1,600,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  in  addition  to  this  stock  dividend  they  pai^i  * 
cash  dividend  in  1920  on  the  increased  capital  of  $2,000,000  of  23  per  cent.    In  *i  I* 
tion  to  these  stock  and  cash  dividends,  the  company  also  placed  in  its  reserve  tr  - 
the  net  earnings  of  the  year  over  $900,000.    (See  page  71,  Manual  of  Hawaiian  Skt.-. 
ties,  1920,  which  has  been  handed  to  Senator  Watson.)    During  the  year  1921  :*« 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  paid  a  20  per  cent  cash  dividend  to  its  stockholders. 

These  figures  conclusively  prove  that  this  industry  is  not  entitled  to  this  additi  7*** 
duty,  asit  would  operate  to  give  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  canners  a  complete  m«»D.  \* 
of  the  business.     Instead  of  increasing  the  duty,  it  would  be  more  ad\asab!e  x.' 
equitable  to  reduce  the  original  House  provision  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  wish  to  state  further  that  this  unjustifiable  amendment  does  not  meet  ^t 
the  approval  of  all  of  the  pineapple  producers  and  canners  in  Hawaii,  8ome  of  wh.  l 
are  engaged  in  producing  and  canning  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  wh«»  i*^ 
that  the  proposed  increase  will  result  in  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  <»f  "tt- 
exporting  nations. 

Pineapples  are  so  ^nerally  used  in  American  homes  that  l^^lation  which  w-^u 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  and  create  a  monopoly  in  the  indu9tr\-  w.  I'J 
prove  most  unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  who  are  certainly  eiiti'.; 
to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

HOBTICXJLTUBE. 

[Paragraphs  751  and  752.] 
STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  McHTTTCHISON,  NSW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

Senator  McCumber.  Try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  Mr.  McHutciL^ 
son. 

Mr.  McHuTCHisoN.  Senator,  we  will  try  not  to  take  more  than 
minutes  of  your  time.     We  have  put  what  we  have  to  say  in  a  ver 
concise  form.    There  are  just  the  two  of  uspresent. 

We  represent  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Onuunentu 
Horticulturists,  which  embraces  in  its  membership  practicallj  iJI 
the  florists  and  horticulturists  throughout  the  United  States.  We  v* 
interested  only  in  the  horticultural  schedule,  v^ch  is  covered  J 
paragraphs  751  and  752. 

First  of  all,  we  realize  that  the  new  tariff  must  produce  much  mt*: 
revenue  than  the  present  one,  but  the  House  bill  proposes  duty  rata 
lower  than  necessary  on  some  items,  while  on  others  thev  are  so  hi{^ 
as  to  prohibit  importations;  besides,  the  phraseology  Is  loose  &d 
indefimte  and  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue.  We  want  to  coopcra«< 
with  you  in  proportioning  the  duty  rates  properly  on  the  differV'S^ 
items.  We  do  not  ask  for  reductions  except  when  the  inoTLSi 
exceeds  100  per  cent  of  the  present  tariff.  Our  reconunendaticcj 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  revenue  but  will  not  furti 
unnecessarily  depress  business.     We  want  only  to  regulate  the  rau^c 

Getting  down  to  the  paragraphs,  in  paragraph  751  the  Housr  i*^ 
proposes  a  duty  on  "tulip  bulbs,  $4  per  1,000.'*  Timj  ar«  n -^ 
dutiable  at  50  cents  per  1,000. 

The  proposed  raise  of  800  per  cent  would  prevent  the  imparx«: 
of  all  but  high-priced  varieties  of  tulips  and  would  result  in  a^rn»a- 
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rpnne.  We  recommend  a  duty  of  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  bulbs, 
lich  will  be  four  times  as  much  as  the  present  dutjr  but  which  will 
t  materially  decreaslB  revenue.  I  am  only  mentioning  items  in 
it  paragraph  where  we  reconmiend  changes  which  we  think  will 
of  advantage  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
)n  narcissus  bulbs  the  House  bill  provides  for  a  dutv  of  $4  per 
|usand.  They  are  now  dutiable  at  Jl  per  thousand.  As  with 
ip  bulbs,  a  400  per  cent  raise  would  prevent  the  importation  of 

cheaper  varieties,  thus  reducing  the  total  revenue  on  narcissus. 
!  recommend  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  bulbs. 
h  lily  of  the  valley  pips  tne  rate  in  the  proposed  House  bill  is  $4 

thousand.  These  are  now  dutiable  at  $1  per  thousand,  and  a 
le  of  400  per  cent  would  prevent  the  recovery  of  this  line  dislocated 
the  war,  thus  reducing  revenue.  We  recommend  a  duty  of  $2 
thousand  pips,  which  is  double  the  present  rate. 
^nator  McLean.  They  are  called  clumps  here. 
It.  McHuTCHisoN.  No;  the  clumps  are  $10  per  thousand.  That 
cceptable  as  it  now  stands.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  be* 
en  clumps  and  pips. 

In  lily  bulbs  the  House  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  l^jper  thousand, 
Uffh  they  are  dutiable  now  at  $5  per  thousand.  While  the  pro- 
ed  duty  is  agreeable,  a  raise  to  $5  or  even  S8  per  thousand  would 
reduce  revenue  or  seriouslv  reduce  imports.  We  can  stand  rates 
iS  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  this 
1  be  made  dutiable  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  as  it  would  be  quite 
workable.     We  recommend  a  duty  of  $6  per  thousand  bulbs  on 

3. 

he  other  items  in  par^aph  751,  though  showing  a  large  increase 
uty  rates,  are  acceptable  as  they  now  stand.  That  takes  in  the 
of  the  valley  clumps  and  everything  else  in  that  paragraph, 
aving  in  mmd  the  necessity  for  increased  revenue,  yet  wishing  to 
exit  a  reduction  in  revenue  as  well  as  a  further  curtailment  of  im- 
ations  and  further  disturbance  of  the  business  of  American  pro- 
!rs,  we  recommend  that  the  wording  of  paragraph  751  be  changed 
Jad  as  follows:  There  is  a  slight  correction  in  verbiage  and  in  the 
trias,  which  are  very  important  in  this  technical  business. 
)ugh  the  use  of  a  comma  and  the  taking  out  of  an  ''s"  in  the  last 
f  there  were  thousands  of  dollars  of  revenue  lost  to  the  Govem- 
t.  I  have  sot  the  proposed  paragraph  punctuated  very  care- 
the  way  I  think  it  snomd  be  written  to  prevent  leakage.  Shall 
id  it  over  ? 

nator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  if  it  is  short. 
r.  McHuTCHisoN  (reading) : 

i^ph  751:  Tulip,  and  narcissus  bulbs,  and  lily  of  the  valley  pips,  $2  per  1,000. 
inth  bulb«,  $4  per  1,000.  Lily  of  the  valley  clumps,  $10  per  1,000.  Crocus 
,  II  per  1,000.  Lily  bulbs,  16  per  1,000.  Gladioli  bulbs,  $5  per  1,000.  All 
bull)0 ,  roots,  root  stocks,  corms,  tubers,  and  herbaceous  perennials,  which  are 
"UhI  for  horticultural  purposes,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  cut  flowers,  fresh  or  pre- 
d,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(at  increases  the  range  so  as  to  make  the  para^aph  definite, 
ith  r^ard  to  paragraph  762,  while  the  pnncipal  item  in  this 
graph,  rose  stocks,  represents  a  raise  of  100  per  cent  over  the 
*nt  tariff,  it  is  acceptable;  but  the  whole  wording  of  this  para- 
h  should  be  changed  to  prevent  a  serious  loss  oi  revenue;  rose 
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stocks  being  differentiated  from  rose  plants.     The  present  dutv  on  rt>- 
stocks  is  $1  per  thousand  and  on  rose  plants  $40  per  thousand,  so  iiiH 
under  this  paragraph  as  it  now  reads,  "seedlings  and  cuttings  ' 
manetti,   multinora,  briar,  rugosa,  and   other  roses,  $2  per  1  ai 
plants,''  rose  plants  would  be  dutiable  at  $2  instead  oi  S40  }»• 
thousand. 

Our  organization  recommends  that  paragraph  752  be  change«l  i. 
read  as  follows,  which  will  make  it  more  concise  and  make  it  pro<iu<- 
more  revenue  and  be  understandable  to  the  Government  cilices  « 
well  as  to  the  importers : 

Seedlings  and  cuttings  of  manetti,  multiflora,  briar,  rugoea,  and  other  rose  fU 
3  years  old  or  less — 

So  as  to  define  them — 

$2  per  1,000  stocks.  Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  on  own  rc>oti<,  $40  p»^  I  -^ 
plants:  cuttings,  seedlings,  or  grafted  or  budded  plants  of  other  deciduous  oromiiD''?  •- 
or  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  including  greenhouse  plants.  20  per  «>?::  j 
valorem. 

That  makes  that  paragraph  very  much  more  comprehensive  m 
more  definite.  We  nave  been  having  to  hire  lawyers  for  yearv  k 
interpret  the  tariff,  and  we  want  a  tariff  so  that  we  can  under?f  j.v 
it  without  having  to  hire  a  lot  of  lawyers  to  interpret  it. 

Above  all,  we  recommend  that  the  items  mentioned  above  wlm 
are  now  dutiable  on  a  specific  or  per  thousand  basis  be  retaine<i 
a  specific  basis.     There  is  no  market  value  on  such  items,  an«i 
several  hundred  varieties  each  of  tulip  and  narcissus  and  hyac:r 
bulbs  are  imported,  an  ad  valorem  duty  causes  loss  of  revenue  \ 
the  changing  of  varieties  on  consular  invoice.     We  want  a  sptnti 
duty  on  everything  that  can  come  in  under  that  heading. 

While  the  American-value  plan  of  the  House  bill  is  perhaps  pr< 
ticable  on  manufactured  articles,  it  is  wholly  unworkable  «in  v 
horticultural  items  we  are  interested  in.  Sucn  items  are  impi^n 
only  because  they  can  not  be  commercially  produced  in  this  coui'^ 
Hence  there  is  no  American  value  except  cost  price  after  the  duty  »: 
importation  expenses  are  added;  and,  being  raw  materials^  thev  . 
not  compete  with  other  items  of  American  production  but  ari*  j 
quired  by  American  producers.  Ad  valorem  duties  on  bulbs  w..i 
result  in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  through  the  sube^::- 
tion  of  varieties  by  dishonest  foreign  exporters,  making  it  diffir-. 
for  honest  American  importers  to  compete  with  them. 

These  items  are  imported  wholly  from  Japan,  Holland,  En<rlf  n 
and  France,  where  the  value  of  currency  is  not  materiallv  r^^lui 
Since  all  items  in  paragraphs  751  and  752  are  imported  only  b«^  -.« 
they  can  not  be  commercially  produced  here,  the  trade  requin-i ' 

Protection ;  hence,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  duty  is  to  provide  ivvra 
ut  unless  these  paragraphs  are  corrected  m  the  Senate  hiil 
revenue  will  be  largely  lost  by  the  injury  done   to   hurtirul"'i 
interests. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  duty  rates  and  verbiage  of  the  Up- 
hill as  compared  with  the  present  tariff,  you  will  agree  with  u^  r  • 
the  above  recommendations  will  increase  the  revenue  without  fur- 
dislocating  business.    Hence  we  earnestly  seek  your  ciH>penn«M 
having  the  horticultural  schedule  changed  in   the   Si>nalv  ^^  . 
suggested. 
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ALMOlfDS. 

[Paragraph  754.] 

ATEKSKT  OF  T.   C.  TTJCKEB,  KANAGEB  OP  THE   CALIPOBKIA 
ALHOKD  GBO WEBS'  EXCHANGE,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  OALIF. 

senator  Smoot.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  whom 
II  represent  ? 

i{r.  TucKEB.  T.  C.  Tucker;  I  am  mane^er  of  the  California  Almond 
)wers'  Exchange  and  my  address  is  oan  Francisco.    I  represent 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange. 

ienator  Smoot.  You  may  have  15  mmutes,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  you 
J  file  any  brief  that  you  desire. 

fr.  TuoKEB.  I  first  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  cour- 
f'  1  would  not  have  asked  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
1  had  it  not  been  very,  very  necessary  that  I  return  home,  for  the 
9on  that  our  crop  is  coming  in  at  the  present  time  and  my  duties 
manager  call  upon  me  to  finance  and  handle  and  sell  the  crop, 
irefore  I  had  the  choice  of  asking  to  be  heard  at  this  time  or  of 
1^  home  without  being  heard. 

kkRjf  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  is  a  nonprofit 
)ciation  of  growers,  representing  about  85  per  cent  of  the  almond 
)•  Its  membership  is  very  nearly  4,000.  We  have  more  than  a 
dred  thousand  acres  of  almonds  planted,  mostly  nonbearing.  Our 
»tment  is  something  over  $50,000,000. 

alifomia  has  been  producing  almonds  for  many  years  commer- 
ly,  but  only  in  a  limited  way  until  the  last  few  years.  Prior  to 
)  the  average  annual  production  of  almonds  in  California  was 
lit  2,000  tons.  In  1919  the  production  was  7,500  tons  and  in  1920 
roximatelv  6,000  tons.  Practically  all  of  our  crop  prior  to  1919 
marketed,  as  almonds  in  the  shell, 
aiator  Watsok.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 
r.  TucKEB.  Our  competition  is  from  Spain  and  Italy,  principally 
I  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

aiator  Watson.  Do  you  know  about  the  difference  in  production 
9i  generally  peaking  i 
r.  TucKEB.  Yes,  sir. 
aiator  Shoot.  Is  that  in  your  brief  ? 
p.  TucKEB.  It  will  be;  yes,  sir. 

nator  Johnson.  State  it  generally^  because  you  will  occupy  time 
ing  in  your  brief  to  the  figures. 

nator  Watson.  I  thought  he  could  just  state  generally  the 
ttion. 

p.  TucKEB.  In  1920,  not  including  interest,  the  cost  of  production 
Jifomia  was  14.3  cents  per  pound,  and  in  Europe  it  was  3.6  cents 
)ound. 

nator  Smoot.  Shelled  or  unshelled  ? 

••  TucKEB.  That  is  based  on  the  unshelled  almonds.  The  differ- 
is  10.7  cents  a  pound.  That  does  not  include  interest  on  either 
or  capital  invested  in  orchards  or  equipment.  That  represents 
ctual  out-of-pocket  cost  for  the  production  of  almonds, 
nator  Watsox.  Can  you  answer  another  question  quickly  ? 
t  ia  the  American  consumption  and  what  proportion  do  you 
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Mr.  Tucker.  At  the  present  time  we  supply  from  20  to  25  per  cei 
of  the  American  consumption.  Our  acreage  when  bearing  is  sufE 
cient  to  supply  the  normal  demand  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  brmg  out  this  point  rieht  here,  that  the  great  demand  ^' 
almonds  in  this  country  is  for  shelled  ahnonds.  Eighty  per  cent  *' 
the  money  spent  for  ahnonds  is  for  shelled  almonds,  and  wis  Amencic 
market  for  shelled  almonds  is  absolutely  monopolized  at  the  pre«€n 
time  by  the  importers.  J^  F  K      i 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  as  good  machinery  for  the  shelling  > 
them  as  they  have  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  In  Europe  almonds  are  shelled  under  the  most  pns 
itive  conditions,  without  machines,  by  hand,  by  old  women  tf* 
children,  at  night.  In  California  we  have  invented  and  made  homp 
made  machinery  which  answers  our  purpose  fairly  well  on  which  * 
will  make  other  additions  and  experimentations  and  improvemer*. 
In  California  the  shelling  of  almonds  must  be  handled  by  machinfT 
because  of  the  labor  situation. 

Senator  Watson.  What  were  your  imports  last  year  t 

Mr.  Tucker.  The  imports  last  year  of  almonds  were  abn 
25,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Watson.  Shelled  or  unshelled  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Shelled  and  unshelled,  both.  In  1919,  under  li 
most  prosperous  marketing  conditions  in  America,  the  importati 
of  almonds  was  35,490,000  pounds. 

vSenator  Watson.  Do  they  raise  almonds  anywhere  in  the  Uml 
States  except  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Only  in  California  commercially. 

Senator  Watson.  Could  you,  if  properly  protected^,   supply 
entire  American  demand  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  When  our  present  acreage  is  bearing. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  present  acreage 
bearing? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  would  judge  that  less  than  oiie-fourth  of  the  pre^ 
acreage  is  bearing  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Tucker.  Pi 
graph  754  of  the  bills  says: 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  12  cents  per  poiind. 

Is  that  the  proper  proportion  ? 

Mr,  Tucker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  satisfied  with  those  rates  t 

Mr.  Tucker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Five  and  fifteen. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  those  rates  absolutely  essential  for  thr  ,1 
tection  of  that  industry,  Mr.  Tucker  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Absolutely,  Senator.  And  I  want  to  say  thi>  "1 
in  basing  a  request  for  a  rate  of  5  and  15  originally  we  selectf«i  1 
minimum  under  which  we  felt  we  could  go  ahead  and  develc-p  \ 
business  along  the  lines  that  would  warrant.  Statistics  show  U 
the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  production — ^and  that  is  ali*^. 
everything  in  favor  of  the  European — is  8  cents  a  pound  on  ai'- 
not  shelled  and  relatively  24  cents  a  pound  on  shelled  ah:*  ^^ 
That  is  taking  the  highest  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  in  Kurope. 
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Ve  have  taken  the  cost  of  labor  in  Spain,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy, 
I  jet  there  are  countries  in  Europe  that  are  producing  almonas 
?re  the  labor  problem  is  easily  solved. 

just  want  to  point  out  that  we  had  a  gentleman  in  our  office 
ut  a  year  ago  from  Palestine.  Palestine  has  been  producing 
onds  for  centuries.  I  asked  this  man,  *'How  much  do  you  pay 
r  help,  how  much  money?'*  He  said,  ''We  don't  pay  them  any 
ley.  We  give  them  permission  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  planta- 
i.'^  ''Don  t  vou  give  them  any  money  to  buy  shoes  or  anything 
of  that  kind?''  "No;  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  a 
•of  shoes." 

1  Spain  labor  at  the  present  time  is  from  25  to  35  cents  a  day. 
ight,  as  will  be  brought  out  in  our  brief,  varies.  It  is  one-fourth 
ne-third  of  our  freight. 

Bnator  Johnson.  The  almond  people  feel  that  they  may  have 
ulered  in  stating  the  original  rates  in  the  House  at  5  and  15, 
luse  they  fixed  the  very  least  possible  rate  on  which  they  could 
They  asked  5  and  15,  but  if  they  had  done  like  most  industries 
e  done,  asked  more  than  the  very  least  possible  rates  upon  which 
[  could  live,  they  might  have  been  reduced  and  they  might  have 
ived  the  5  and  15. 

I  that  the  way  the  almond  people  feel,  Mr.  Tucker  ? 
r.  TuoKEB.  That  is  correct. 

enator  Johnson.  What  is  happening  to  your  groves  I 
r.  TucKEB.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  Senator — ^naturally,  I 
think  of  a  lot  of  things  after  I  am  out — that  we  have  at  the 
ent  time  a  large  percentage  of  our  1919  crop  unsold;  1919,  as 
know,  was  the  most  prosperous  business  year  in  this  country. 
1919  importations  were  the  heaviest  we  have  had,  being  an  in- 
Be  of  nearly  700  per  cent  over  a  period  of  some  15  years.  Re- 
ly we  shipped  back  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  5,000  bags 
linonds  we  could  not  sell.  The  almonds  had  remained  in  the 
chouse,  most  of  them  for  a  year,  and  we  could  not  get  any  kind 
decent  offer  for  them,  and  finally  their  condition,  by  reason  of 
lining  in  the  warehouse,  was  such  that  we  had  to  ship  these 
»nds  back  to  California  where  they  could  be  shelled  and  sal- 
d  as  well  as  possible.  The  bags  had  been  stained  and  damaged. 
•  had  gotten  into  them. 

B  have  been  anxious  and  willing  to  sell  our  crop  at  any  reason- 
price  we  could  get,  but  we  found  that  every  time  we  got  into  the 
:et  the  other  feflow  seemed  to  be  able  to  cut  our  price.  That  is 
cularly  true  of  shelled  almonds.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ind  for  almonds  in  the  shell. 

Dator  Watson.  What  can  you  sell  them  for  profitably  per  pound 
?w  York  ? 

'.  TucKEB.  Under  the  present  cost  of  production  i 
Qator  Watson.  Yes. 

'.  TucKEB.  The  costs  of  1920  were  nineteen  and  a  fraction  cents 
ind  for  almonds  not  shelled.     Freight  is  2^  cents  a  pound  addi- 
1.    Anything  above  that  would  bring  a  profit, 
nator  Watson.  What  does  Italy  or  Spam  lay  them  down  for  in 
York  ? 
^  TucKEB.  At  varying  prices. 
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Senator  Watson.  But  they  can  alvr  ays  undersell  you  at  that  pn«» 

Mr.  Tucker.  Always.     I  think  they  always  have  been  able 
undersell  us. 

I  want  to  say  that  of  the  1920  crop,  Senator,  at  the  present  tici 
we  have  approximately  30  per  cent  unsold. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kmd  of  almonds  are  you  speaking  of  m 

Mr.  Tucker.  Nuts  in  the  shell. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  of  diflFerent  grades,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes.  We  have  a  proportion  of  all  grades,  but  li 
great  bulk  of  our  crop  is  what  we  call  the  seedling  varieties.  ^ 
produce  about  35  per  Cent  paper  shell  and  about  65  per  cent  seediin| 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  get  for  paper-shelled  now  i 

Mr.  Tucker.  We  have  not  been  able  to  sell  any  for  such  a  im 
period  of  time  that  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  get  now. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  have  you  not  been  able  to  sell  any  t 

Mr.  Tucker.  Because  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  sale  for  mi 
in  the  shell  after  January  1.  The  great  year-round  demand  t  f 
shelled  almonds.  The  consumption  of  nuts  in  the  sheU,  by  liAJa 
has  been  confined  principally  to  the  hoUdays. 

Senator  Watson.  You  tmnk  that  if  there  had  not  been  aiiv 
ports  you  could  have  sold  your  product? 

Mr.  Tucker.  We  could  have  shelled  ourproduct  and  have  W 
able  to  enter  the  shelled-almond  market.  We  have  Quite  a  quann 
of  shelled  aknonds  now,  and  we  found  that  shellea  almonds  vi 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  countries^  into  the  city  of  San  Fn 
cisco  and  sold  for  less  money  to  the  people  out  there  than  the  pi 

greviously  prevailing  on  almonds  in  the  shell.    To-day  the  peopi 
alifomia  are  eating  the  peasant-grown  almonds  of  Europe. 

Our  business  is  nght  at  the  point  where  it  either  is  goine  t<» 
ahead  very  fast  or  disintegrate.  We  are  pretty  good  sports,  ne 
not  going  to  pull  up  our  trees,  but  are  going  to  make  the  best  liglit 
can  for  a  market;  but  if  the  grower  for  two  or  three  years  doe> 
get  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  he  can  not  keep  ^ 
very  long.  We  have  a  little  bank  up  in  the  Esparto  district,  t 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  Esparto  district  is  almonds.  1 
grow  almonas  and  grain.  I  think  those  represent  their  entir? 
Suction.  That  bank  is  existing  only  by  courtesy  of  the  bank  v\ 
iner.  They  can  not  lend  a  penny  to  the  growers  in  the  district. 
situation  is  very,  very  serious,  especially  when  almonds  are  thi 
dominant  crop.  .  At  the  same  time  we  see  in  the  East  a  demArm 
shelled  almonds  and  the  consmner  paying  a  pretty  high  price 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  statement.  1  think  * 
have  given  us  all  the  salient  facts,  as  many  as  you  would  \\h\v  l*^ 
us  if  you  had  talked  for  an  hour.     You  have  given  the  fundamcnti 

Senator  Smoot.  If  vou  desire  to  file  a  brief  you  may  do  so. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Tucker  may  file  a  6rief  on  behalf  *  .* 
almond  people? 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Senator  Shortridge.  I  thought  it  might  be  hdpful  to  the 
mittee  to  submit  these  telegrams  [indicatmg]. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  we  have  just  the  same  telegrams,  Sr.j*' 
I  have  a  larger  bunch  than  that. 

Senator  Shortridge.  I  am  not  asking  that  they  be  inserU^i  : 
record — ^far  from  it — but  I  want  to  say,  if  you  will  permit  m«'.  • 
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'e  are  a  hundred  and  odd  telegrams  that  have  come  to  me  not 

ly  from  the  growers  but  from  banks  and  bankers  and  shippers;  of 

irse,  all  to  the  same  effect. 

riiev  claim,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  economically  true, 

it  they  must  have  at  least  5  and  15  cents,  respectively,  on  the 

»lled  and  the  unshelled. 

Senator  Watson.  They  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  telegrams 

th  all  of  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  I  have  more  than  you  have  there. 

Senator  Shortridoe.  Of  course,  I  have  a  great  many  letters, 

XF  OF  T.  C.  TTTCXER,  MAZTAGER  CALIFORKIA  ALMOND  GROWERS'  EXCHAITGE. 

lie  <  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  a  nonprofit  cooperative  association  of 
utiximately  4,000  growers,  operating  under  the  cooperative  organization  laws  of 
State  of  California,  and  representing  about  75  per  cent  of  the  almond  crop  pro- 
ed  in  America,  respectfully  asks  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  the 
owing  tarii?  schedule  on  almonds: 

(cites  requested. — Unshelled  almonds,  5  cents  per  pound;  shelled  almonds,  15  cents 
|K)und. 

lutes  granted  in  Fordney  bill. — Unshelled  almonds,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled 
londs,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Previous  rates  {cents  per  pound). 


wr.                   Tariff. 

Un- 
shelled. 

SheUed. 

Year. 

Tariflf. 

Un- 
shelled. 

5 
5 
6 

SheUed. 

H92 1     Underwood  bill 

3 
4 
4 

4 

6 
6 

189&-18M 
1883-1890 
1864-1883 

McKinleybiU 

?1 

10 

i-im    Payne- Aldrich  biU . . . . 
M9itt     Diiiricybill 

Morrison  bill 

Morrmbill 

H^7     Wilson  blU 

3  1             5 

1 

The  present  Underwood  tariff  is  the  lowest  since  the  Civil  War.  It  has  had  no 
t  of  Its  protective  powers,  as  it  did  not  become  commercially  effective  as  regards 
oonilfl  until  after  tne  World  War  began.  Furthermore,  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates 
tt,  at  the  time  they  were  in  effect,  the  lowest  since  the  Civil  W^ar  with  the  exception 
three  years  from  1894  to  1897,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  effect.  Previous  tariff 
iHlulea  on  almonds  do  not,  however,  constitute  sound  precedents  upon  which  to 
K!t  just  duties  on  almonds. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION   AND   VALUE. 

the  domestic  production  of  almonds  is  limited  almost  altogether  to  California, 
■hough  there  are  small  areas  in  a  number  of  other  States  where  sumonds  are  produced 
ccfcsBfuUy.  The  normal  production  in  California  at  the  present  time  is  alx)ut  12  to  15 
illion  pounds  annually.  In  California,  as  in  Eiurope,  almond  crops  are  more  or  less 
icertain  because  of  liability  to  frost  injury.  Large  crops  some  years  are  offset  by 
or  crops  other  years. 

While  3,000  tons  of  the  3919  and  1920  crops  grown  by  members  of  the  California 
mond  Growers'  Exchange  remain  unsold,  the  estimated  value  expressed  in  returns 
th«»  p-owers  is  ^,500,000  for  the  1919  and  $1 ,500,000  for  the  1920  crop.  (Production 
ace  IIW  is  shown  in  Exhibit  D.) 

The  California  growers  have  received  to  date  on  their  1920  crops  10  cents  per  pound 
r  some  varictties  and  7  cents  for  others.  Due  to  deterioration,  spoilage,  storage 
marges,  and  loss  in  value  through  age,  total  returns  to  the  growers  on  this  crop  can 

>  b\it  very  little  more  than  they  have  already  received. 

foreign  competition  comes  chiefly  from  Spain  (over  50  per  cent)  and  Italy  (over 

>  per  cent ) ,  with  some  production  in  France  and  other  Mediterranean  countries .  Tota  1 
^<iuction  in  the  Ola  World  is  estimated  at  approximately  700,000,000  pounds, 
i^oduction  by  countries  may  be  found  in  Exhibit  D.) 

.^orican  importations  of  almonds  amounted  to  approximately  35,000,000  pounds 
I  V.m  and  25.000,000  pounds  in  1920.     Figures  supplied  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
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of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  show  the  total  value  of  the  1920  imiMirtaii'C 
be  $7,786,910.    The  total  value  of  the  1919  importations  according  to  tiw  suaf  * 
thority  was  $11,887,346.     Segregating  values  for  shelled   and   unshelled  ilmi 
imported  shows  that  the  value  of  unshelled  imported  during  the  calendar  vti/ : 
was  $1,017,984,  while  the  value  of  shelled  almonds  for  that  year  was  |i>.76S  Kit 
almost  7  to  1. 

In  weight  the  unshelled  shipments  to  this  country  in  that  year  amounted  to  H.Tn 
pounds,  while  the  shelled  nuts  weighed  18,150,588  pounds.  (Detailed  inf^irmi'.. 
imports  may  be  found  in  Exhibit  1.) 

A  very  careful  estimate  of  acreage  based  on  reports  from  over  1,200  srowew  tin-  j 
out  California  indicates  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  considerably  o\ct  Hi''» 
acres  of  soil  planted  to  almond  orchards,  numbering  in  the  amregate  apprui:;i: 
7,000,000  trees.     The  capital  investment  of  the  growers  inCalifomia  is  re<-  - 
conservatively  at  over  $50,000,000.    About  20,000  white  laborers  are  employes  n 
culture  and  harvesting  of  almonds  seasonally. 

The  basic  rate  on  unshelled  almonds  granted  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  L*  -":'. 
low.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  European  products  on  ih^-  -w- 
rates  which  prevailed  before  the  war. 

With  an  8-cent  rate  on  unshelled  almonds  justifialile  solely  on  the  La^ds  oi  "u  !*' 
in  cost  on  a  prewar  basis,  experts  are  agreed  that  5  cents  is  a  rea^onaMe  I  a.-!- 
postwar  conditions.    In  asking  a  5-cent  and  15-cent  schedule  of  dutiej^  tht-  Sim 
almond  grower  rests  his  case  upon  the  wide  divergence  of  produ<*tion  iiier- 
peasant-grown  Mediterranean  almonds  and  the  California  product  cmpknip^  *' 
can  labor  and  modern  American  methods  and  machinery. 

The  estimates  of  foreign  costs  used  in  the  calculations  contained  herein  ari  • . 
at  25  per  cent  of  American  costs,  though  official  and  unofficial  figure?*  o4  lalfi 
as  given  in  Exhibit  A,  all  show  them  to  be  only  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  Ar-  ^ 
costs.     For  safety,  calculations  reducing  foreign  money  values  to  Anaeri<ar 
are  figured  at  higher  exchange  rates  than  actually  prevailed  al  the  time  <  o\»» 
the  data  presented.    This  gives  anv  advanti^e  that  may  exist  to  the  foreiuDif  ^v 
than  the  American  producer.    In  fact,  such  a  method  has  been  pursued  ihn>>i^ 
fully  recognizing  that  the  merits  of  the  case  being  presented  are  suffi*  ientl-. 
vincing,  even  if  estimated  to  favor  the  foreign  producer. 

In  Tariff  Information,  1921  series,  in  a  publication  of  the  Commitiot*  ot.  ' 
and  Means,  entitled  "Wages in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countriee,*'  is*  a  v» 
r^ume  of  wages  on  page  6,  which  shows  that  Italian  labor  coats  in  afmciilt 
only  20.75  per  cent  of  American  costs.  On  page  34  of  the  same  pubii4  arion  ^  i 
labor  costs  are  shown  to  be  but  13.30  per  cent  of  American  co«t6.  Furthi-rn.'" 
the  same  page  it  is  shown  that  costs  in  the  far  West  are  well  al)ove  the  av«>rae«'  ti  * 
United  States.  In  spite  of  this  official  evidence  we  have,  for  safety,  tifoin-^l  ^ 
costs  at  25  per  cent  of  American  costs. 

Estimates  on  California  costs  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  inveetu;^iiLi.> 
lished.in  Bulletin  297  of  the  (California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  * 
"The  Almond  in  California,*'  by  R.  H.  Taylor.    These  inveetigatic!n5  r»»^» 
continuous  period  of  six  years. 

Figures  on  European  costs  are  shown  in  detail  in  Exhibit  A .  The  odfkial  ^t»*i 
quoted  fully  bear  out  the  conservatism  of  our  estimates  of  foreifni  «^oiMi»  a.*  rfvin 
with  those  of  California.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  re|)on«  No 
of  the  American  consul  at  Malaga,  Spain,  dated  July  11,  1921.  i^veii  in  £\h!i 
This  report  throws  much  light  on  European  methods  and  ccwi*  in  general 

This  report  shows  that  men  who  may  be  used  as  foremen  in  ahnond  on  '■&.* ' 
Spain  received  from  $0.63  to  $0.76  per  day  with  auarteni  but  no  meals.    <  ^' 
male  labor  receives  from  $0.44  to  $0.50  per  da>r  without  meals,  or  $0.^  per  4* 
board.    On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  California  labor  at  the  same  time  oa* 
a  day.    In  Spain  'Hhe  average  earnings  of  a  tanner  laborer  aided  by  hu  vue 
children,"  the  consul  reports,  ''are  from  1,000  to  1,500  pesetas annuallyV*  eg  x^4 
to  $189.30  in  American  money. 

The  American  consul  further  reckons  the  Spanish  cost  of  production,  t^  - 
taxes,  interest  on  investment,  exhaustion  of  soil,  and  all  other  charges*  at  fn<is  ^  * 
to  $0.0997  per  pound  of  shelled  almonds,  or,  on  the  Isasis  of  American  thf'llin^  '"^ 
ages,  which  are  more  favorable  than  the  forei^,  $0.0249  to  |0.0!}S2  per  poun«l  un -  ' 
On  the  basis  of  foreign  shelling  percentages  given  by  the  American  ctitmul,  thr  *^ 
pound  on  unshelled  almonds  is  from  $0.0187  to  $0.0249  per  pound. 

Recent  consular  reports  from  other  Spanish  points  are  in  accord  with  thr  «4m>  *  -■■ 
(•onsular  reports  from  southern  Italy  snow  costs  in  the  almond-produciiK  «^;i<i 
be  much  less  than  thase  used  in  our  estimate.  Labor  costnin  Isotli  Kun>|B*  v. 
fornia,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  A,  are  quoted  from  official  sourcesi aa  iiMiirat<<d . 
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laima  made  by  opponents  of  the  American  almond  f  aimers  that  California  almond 
ids  are  oven'aluea  are  disproved  by  a  report  made  by  R.  L.  Adams,  profeeeor  of 
m  mana^ment  of  the  University  of  California,  in  1916,  on  comparative  land  values 
California.    THis  estimates  are  given  in  detail  in  E:Khibit  J.)    Prof.  Adams  shows 
it  the  high  price  for  land  adaptable  to  almond  culture  in  CaHfoinia  in  1915  was  |3C0 
acre,  the  low  price  $100,  and  the  usual  price  $150.    .These  figures  are  at  the  bottom 
;he  list  of  fruit-land  values  in  the  State.    According  to  the  same  author  the  high 
lie  of  developed  almond  orchards  in,1915  was  $800  per  acre  and  the  usual  $400  per 
(♦.    Xo  other  developed  fruit  land  in  California  sold  as  low.    After  a  later  and  more 
laustive  study,  reported  in  Bulletin  297  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
tioo.  the  average  value  of  bare  land  ready  for  almond  planting  in  CaUfomia  was 
i.*ed  at  $250  per  acre,  while  the  average  value  of  land  in  oearing  was  placed  at  $500 
acre.     There  is  an  apparent  discTepancy  in  these  valuations  due  to  the  fact  that 
ims's  figures  cover  land  in  raw  condition,  while  those  in  Bulletin  297,  in  a  general 
r,  cover  cost  of  rough  clearing  necessary  before  the  land  is  ready  for  laying  out  for 
iiard  purposes.     These  reports  dispose  of  the  argument  that  the  California  almond 
K^r  is  overburdened  with  a  top-heavy  capital  investment.    He  has  the  least  land 
t  of  any  class  of  California  fruit  grower.     This  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  poor 
ima  almond  growers  have  had  in  the  past  and  are  now  receiving. 
lie  cliarge  has  been  made  that  the  efforts  of  the  California  almond  growers  to 
jfft  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  rates  is  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  land-promotion 
pme.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  referred  to  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
li  any  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  almond  tariff.    They  have  made  no  efforts 
ninflves.  nor  have  they  communicated  with  us  or  we  with  them  in  any  way. 
ely  the  Senate  Committee  on  I^Hnance  can  not  for  a  moment  consider  as  com- 
iMii  evidence  or  argument  newspaper  real-estate  advertisements  designed  to  dis- 
M  of  lands  by  promotional  companies. 

'urThermore'  we  maintain  that  no  mattej  how  many  land-promotion  schemes 
V  have  been  launched  in  California,  and  most  of  them  have  been  perpetrated  by 
iret^idents  of  California  with  nonresident  capital,  the  fact  remains  that  tne  orchards 
!*'»ld  to  private  owners,  who  are  entitled  to  fair  returns  from  their  almond  orchards 
H  ivasonable  valuation  basis.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  orchards  have 
n  planted  on  adaptable  land,  which  has,  generally  speaking,  been  the  case.  Our 
ir^?  are  not  in  any  way  based  on  promotional  land  values  but  upon  conservative 
mates  of  land  valued  for  other  purposes. 

I  :<huuld  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  our  claims  for  tariff  revision  are  more  than 
iifi»*d  by  valuing  the  land  at  $1,  or  in  effect  not  considering  land  value  at  all. 

DOHE8TI0  MABXBT  CONDITIONS. 

onditions  in  American  almond  growing  have  been  revolutionized  since  1918. 

U)  and  fncluding  that  year  the  California  almond  growers,  by  sound  business 
th«d8  and  judicious  sales  and  advertising  methods,  were  able  to  create  markets 
their  entire  crojjs  annually  in  the  shell.  In  1919.  however,  production,  steadily 
waaing  year  by  year,  reached  a  point  where  the  American  unshelled-almond 
rkei  was  satiated.  This  condition  was  aggravated  with  the  harvest  of  the  1920 
|),  and  the  American  grower,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  losses  of  from  9 
tf  to  12  centfl  per  pound  on  portions  of  the  1919  and  1920  crops  sold,  has  still  on 
id  3.000  tons  of  almonds  from  those  years,  with  the  1921  crop  of  heavy  propor- 
i«  being  harvested  at  the  present  time. 

lie  unshelled-almond  market  is  seasonal  and  limited.  The  American  growers 
Tp  only  one  hope  with  production  increasing  heavily  as  thousands  of  trees  come 
)  bearinsf  annually,  and  that  is  the  American  shelled-almond  market,  which 
A>K  has  oeen  and  is  now  completely  in  control  of  the  handlers  of  the  Mediterra- 
Q  mm.    It  is  a  ph3rBical  fact,  not  a  theory,  that  if  the  American  grower  can  not 

bU  almonds  he  will  not  pay  upkeep  costs  on  his  orchards,  and  American  almond 
•ving  will  languish  into  eventual  extinction. 

n  a  few  instances  growers  have  recently  begun  pulling  up  their  trees  or  grafting 
«n  over  to  other  fruits.  The  latter  procedure  can  not  be  done  on  many  ^pes  of 
li  adapted  to  almonds,  however,  and  in  such  instances  the  land  must  eventually 
It  to  pasture.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  requires  from  5  to  7  years  of  unpro- 
]five  labor  and  investment  to  bring  an  almond  orchard  into  commercial  bearing, 
'othinu  J««  than  a  5-cent  and  15-cent  schedule  will  permit  the  American  grower  to 
a  a  foothold  in  the  American  shelled-almond  market.  This  market  absorbs  80  per 
ii  «jf  the  money  spent  for  almonds  in  this  country.  The  American  farmer  can  not 
*  to  enter  it  under  the  4-cent  and  12-rent  schedule  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 
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This  tremendous  increase  in  production,  with  further  increases  to  come,  mil' 
obvious  the  earlier  statement  that  previous  tariff  bills  constituted  no  eound  pr«cei^' 
upon  which  to  erect  equitable  almond  duties  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  i  oof^mt 

The  domestic  production  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  domH<: 
consumption  of  unshelled  almonds  and  soon  will  be  able  to  supply  the  domerti*  <'t 
sumption  of  shelled  almonds  as  well.  This  is  evident  from  the  tact  that  100.(1^  i~- 
of  orchards  producing  700  pounds  to  the  acre  will  produce,  when  all  the  trpe^  itf u . 
bearing  age,  approximately  70,000,000  pounds.  New  acreage  already  planted  iU^ri 
the  100,000  acres  of  1918  will  place  the  coming  California  production  far  beyoml  t« 
1920  total  American  consumption  of  68,854,945  pounds  on  tlie  unshelled  baeii  Pj 
estimate  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  shelled  imports  by  3  to  out  th^m  **r  al 
unshelled  basis,  and  then  adding  the  unshelled  imports  and  the  total  Ameriras  ?« 
duction  less  the  portion  of  the  crop  still  on  hand  unsold. ") 

Freight  rates  from  California  to  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  frcvi : 
to  3  times  higher  on  r^ular  established  lines  than  the}r  are  from  the  Meditf¥r«&4 
ports  to  New  York.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Exhibit  C.  In  many  caw?  i^ 
steamers  bring  cai^^oes  of  almonds  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  handling,  nubrc  tu 
cost  of  transportation  as  low  as  one-sixth  of  the  freight  rates  from  California  in  t-ir.  aj 
lots. 

QUALTTT  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  ALMONDS. 

The  claim,  often  made  by  the  importers  and  others,  that  the  Galifomia  almoM* 
inferior  to  the  foreign  almonds,  being  woody  and  dry  in  texture,  lacking  in  oil 
uDsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers,  is  entirely  unfounded  in  fact.    i& 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  on  page  37,  is  given  a  table  of  analyses  of  £orefc 
domestic  almonds.    On  ps^e  38  he  comments  as  follows: 

"The  nutrition  di\d8ion,  cooperating  with  that  of  pomology,  made  complete  cL^sa 
cal  examination  of  14  different  varieties  of  domestic  almonda  grown  at  Davi<  and  i 
the  sake  of  comparison,  5  varieties  of  imported  nuts. 

''The  following  table  contains  the  analytical  data  for  these  nuta.  The  impul 
varieties  were  received  in  the  shelled  form,  and,  therefore,  no  Qgures  are  gi^«^ 
refuse  or  shells. 

' '  llie  data  presented  are  interesting  in  showing  that  the  domestic  ^mnmHt  ^re 
in  nutritive  value  to  the  imported  article.    The  protein  content  of  the  fonner  U ' 
on  the  average  than  that  indicated  by  the  latter,  while  the  average  £cx'  the  ni 
free  extract  is  correspondingly  lower.'' 

The  table  as  printed  is  given  in  Exhibit  G,  together  with  further  comments  i 
nished  by  Prof.  Jaffa,  of  the  nutrition  division. 


indefinitely 

competition  from  the  foreign  unshelled  product  we  must  have  some  of  the  thtL\ 
almond  business  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  surplus,  which  now  amoonta  to  morv  u 
we  can  sell  in  the  shell  and  more  than  California  has  previously  {nodnced  in  a&>  ^ 
year. 

From  5  to  12  million  dollars  annually  goes  to  southern  Europe  from  thi»  ixa^. 
to  pay  the  pauper  labor  of  those  countries,  while  American  producen  can  &  c 
their  product  even  at  a  loss.    There  are  no  exports  of  almonds  from  cliis  cc'snsri 
never  have  been.    We  can  not  even  get  business  in  Canada  on  account  ol  ti»  ai 
of  the  foreign  producer  to  imdersell  us. 

Spain,  Italy,  and  France  have  all  enacted  higher  tariff  schedules  tfaan  ban 
existed  before  in  those  coimtries.    They  have  teken  cognisance  of  inctcai<d 
and  have  raised  their  rates  accordingly.    Spain  and  Italy  particularly  kav«  pta 
much  higher  duties  on  most  commodities  exported  from  the  United  StasaL    *" 
frankly  admit  that  they  are  aiming  to  keep  their  own  domestic  manu£act«in«» 
Under  such  conditions  should  not  America  protect  lier  own  industries.  whpQ 
protection  is  sadly  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  almonds?    At  the  same  tini#  ti>a< 
foreigners  are  protesting  high  tariff  duties  in  America  they  theais«l\*«s  an*  d<»r  c ' 
very  thing  they  object  to  on  our  part.    The  United  States  Department  of  icn^t.^ 
has  in  its  possession  the  tariff  schedules  of  these  countries,  wluch  ct ^rrol^  o:« 
statements  just  made. 

The  4-cent  rate  on  unshelled  almonds  yraa  barely  sufficient  under  the  ummt  u\ 
conditions  existing  before  tbe  wdj.    A  1-cent  increase^  to  o  rents  nsrlainl^  in' 
for  many  years,  if  ever,  give  us  a  greater  chance  in  the  market  than  bc^^e  :  ^* 
and  under  conditions  proi>able  for  the  next  few  years  mil  not  give  us  i:h«t  ni : 
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The  United  States  is  now  a  creditor  nation.  The  gold  reserve  in  this  country  is 
)rmou8.  It  is  entirely  improbable  that  living  or  other  co^ts  will  return  to  prewar 
adards  as  compared  with  other  countries  for  a  good  many  years,  if  ever.  This 
idition  alone  would  warrant  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  I  cent  per  pound  above  the 
rne>Aldrich  rate,  which  tariff  was  in  effect,  as  ftir  as  almonds  were  concerned, 
rtically  to  the  b^finning  of  the  World  War. 

t  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  increase  to  5  cents  on  unshelled  almonds  will  still 
ve  U6  at  a  disadvantage  and  force  us  to  fight  hard  for  any  share  of  the  market  for 
'helled  goods. 

Imerican  producere  never  have  had  any  share  in  the  shelled-almond  market  on 
ouot  of  the  illogical  n^tes  obtaining  in  the  ffaat  on  shelled  almonds  as  compared 
h  unshelled,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  compete  success- 
y  vith  the  foreign  product,  which  was  always  able  to  just  underbid  any  quota- 
m  we  might  make. 

iter  investigations  by  members  of  the  agricultural  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
Ways  and  Means,  the  proper  ratio  of  rates  on  shelled  and  unshelled  was  found  to 
3  to  I.  That  ratio  was  accepted  as  correct  bv  the  full  committee,  as  shown  by  the 
s  of  4  cents  on  unshelled  and  12  cents  on  shelled  almonds  provided  in  the  Fordney 
i!  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  recent  test  of  shelling  percentages  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department 
Vgriculture  shows  that  the  average  meat  content  secured  from  shelling,  b^  the 
C  and  most  up-to-date  shelUng  machinery  in  Ca^lifornia,  of  12  leading  varieties  of 
ifomia  almonds  to  be  less  than  33  per  cent.  The  varieties  tested  represent  the 
it  bulk  of  the  entire  Csdifomia  production.  (Quotations  from  the  official  report 
his  test  are  given  in  Exhibit  P.) 

htk  a  reduction  in  weight  by  shelling  from  3  pounds  of  unshelldd  almonds  to  1 
nd  of  shelled  almonds  or  almond  meats  for  the  domestic  product,  and  from  4  pounds 
loshelled  almonds  to  1  pound  of  shelled  almonds  for  the  foreign  product,  it  is  evi- 
t  that  to  enable  us  to  compete  the  rate  on  shelled  almonds  should  be  three  times 
rate  on  unshelled  in  order  to  give  the  same  returns  as  if  unshelled,  and  this  does 
figure  the  cost  of  8hellin|;  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cost  of  shelling  in  southern 
t>pe  is  practically  nothing,  as  it  is  done  by  the  peasants'  families  at  home  at 
re  times  and  in  the  evening  in  their  huts,  while  the  American  workers  must  be  paid 
stantia]  wages,  and  machinery,  equipment,  and  power  necessary  for  operation 
n  ^e  pro\ided  at  additional  expense. 

lie  California  almond  growers  have  a  well-equipped  automatic  almond-shelling 
9t  at  Sacramento,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  representing  an  investment 
ver  $300,000,  which  has  never  yet  turned  a  wheel  commercially.  This  plant  was 
It  in  anticipation  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  getting  into  the  shelled-almond 
inew  and  vriih  the  belief  that  Congress  would  afford  the  necessary  relief  when  the 
9  came. 

rate  of  15  cents  on  shelled  almonds  is  in  keeping  with  the  comparative  value  of 
product  and  will  do  no  more  than  enable  the  American  producer  to  fight  for  a 
«  uf  the  market  for  shelled  almonds  and  will  in  no  way  shut  out  the  foreign  prod- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  will  mainly  do  will  be  to  insure  to  the  American 
lucer  new  markets,  which  he  may,  by  his  own  initiative,  develop.  Under  pres- 
(onditions,  as  soon  as  a  market  is  developed  by  our  producers  the  foreigner  ia  able 
ome  in  and  take  it  completely  away  from  us.  We  need,  therefore,  protection 
ast  such  a  ixocedure  in  the  future.  £ven  at  the  rate  requested  every  effort  must 
)ut  forth  to  maintain  markets  which  we  may  develop  for  ourselves  through  wide- 
ad  advertising  and  sound  business  procedure. 

p>D  the  American  almond  growers'  ability  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  American 
Jed-almond  market  lies  the  salvation  of  almond  culture  in  the  United  States. 
.American  erowers  can  not  persist  in  their  life's  work,  to  which  they  have  devoted 
n  of  toil  and  millions  of  dollars,  unless  they  are  given  a  fighting  chance  to  compete 
I  tlie  Mediterranean  growers  by  adequate  adjustment  of  cost  of  production  differ- 
*lfi  through  the  imposition  of  a  5-cent  and  I5-cent  tariff  schedule.  In  asking  these 
iee  our  Amencan  growers  are  seeMng  the  absolute  minimum  protection  which  will 
(>le  them  to  compete  with  the  peon  labor  of  southern  Europe  and  the  cheap  meth- 
And  equipment  employed  in  tne  foreign  almond-producing  countries, 
comparative  study  of  prices  received  by  the  foreign  grower  and  those  received 
*t**»  California  grower  shows  that  the  foreign  producer  receives  a  most  variable 
!e,  while  the  domestic  producer,  before  the  present  complete  demoralization  of 
narket,  received  considerably  more.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered 
t  foreign  quotations  are  always  higher  than  the  prices  actually  received.    Cor- 
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respondents  in  Europe  invariably  state  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  it  is  done  *.. 
the  very  evident  intent  of  boosting  the  market. 

Here  again  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  prices  quoted  iu  fomgn  Qu:k>j 
must  be  reduced  considerably  to  represent  the  prices  at  which  actual  salee  uke  ^'^ 
The  declared  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  is  based  upon  quotationf  y.  * 
time  shipments  are  made,  rather  than  upon  the  actual  sales  price. 

RETAIL  PRICES   OF  ALM0N08. 

An  examination  of  the  schedule  of  retail  prices  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Yot^  i 
a  comparison  with  the  varying;  tariffs  indicates  that  retail  prices  are  no  higher  *!'.• 
high  tariff  than  with  a  low  tariff.    In  other  words,  the  revenue  that  should  bivt-  ri 
to  the  Government  has  been  going  into  the  pockets  of  speculators  iu  foreign  ahiv-.  ^ 
Murton  observes  that  fortunes  are  constantly  being  made  and  lost  in  the  *>: 
business  in  Spain  due  to  speculation.    It  is  safe  to  say,  also,  that  fortunes  are  << 
made  in  foreign  almonds  here  due  to  the  large  margins  of  profit  which  are  p<>f3 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  country. 

An  examination  of  a  list  of  retail  prices  mentioned  above  shows  that  almon<if  Tr 
selling  at  Philadelphia  as  far  back  as  1899  for  35  cents  a  pound.  In  no  year  sincv  l 
time  have  they  exceeded  that  amount  until  the  year  1918,  when  they  went  to  !0  <v  ' 
In  view  of  the  unusual  conditions  throughout  the  counixy  and  abnormal  iacre*.r  i 
costs  of  all  kinds,  this  increase  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  ha\e  i 
place  in  other  commodities. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  business  philosophv  of  the  California  Xi^ 
Growers'  E^cchange.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  exchange  from  its  incvpti^.  j 
1910  to  sell  at  the  lowest  figure  possible  consistent  with  a  fair  return  to  the  ^**« 
The  repeated  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  exchange  has  been  that  ''if  we  tr 
take  advantage  of  the  consumer  one  year  because  we  find  ourselves  in  a  pot^itioa  * 
so,  we  shall  pay  for  it  in  the  followinjg  year. "  This  policy  of  selling  at  the  K-i 
possible  prices  consistent  with  returning  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer  st 
encourage  the  widespread  distribution  of  the  product  through  the  maTimnm  d* 
opment  of  old  and  new  markets.  Ui)  to  the  time  the  Americaa  market  bt<3i 
saturated  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy  was  azsi 
demonstrated.  Figures  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Cumc^/ 
on  retail  prices  in  New  York  for  the  Nonpareil  almond  show  that  this  variety  »^ 
uniformly  lower  prices  from  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  than  from  the  period  be:^* 
1907  and  1912.  Prices  for  the  earlier  period  were  from  4  cents  to  S  cenu  hir^ 
Remembering  that  the  association  was  onpnized  in  1910,  but  took  two  or  three  ^» 
to  gain  sufficient  strength  to  materially  affect  the  market,  these  figuxes  mre  strikis 

We  beUeve  the  figures  on  retail  prices  show  that  the  operation  of  the  g^roiren*  or:a 
zation  to  date  has  resulted  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  than  would  oth^rr 
have  obtained  due  to  a  sane  selling  policy  as  outlined  above  and  to  mote  eonx-L. 
methods  of  distribution.    Here  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  tb«t  while  & 
commodities  rose  in  value  from  100  to  200  per  cent  and  even  more  from  1915 1'> 
the  retail  price  of  almonds  generally  only  rose  about  30  per  cent  during  th<»  f 
period. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  California  prodacer,  ii  <>: 
aged  to  produce  in  quantity  by  adequate  tariff  protection,  to  de\'elop  n«v  a^'V 
for  shelled  almonds  and  stabilize  old  ones,  until  eventually  the  conminiingy  < 
will  pay  less  for  the  American  product  than  they  have  for  tne  foreign.  All  « f  > 
is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  these  possibilities. 

-  If  the  increases  to  5  cents  and  15  cents  are  not  granted,  the  CalilomiA  &;• .  4 
industry  must  languish  and  eventually  die  through  n^lect.  This  is  no  idU  ?« 
ment.  Without  returns  sufficient  to  pay  production  costs,  orchardfl  nus^  ««f  --^ 
sity  be  n^lected;  cultivation,  spraying,  pruning,  and  other  operatiiiei5  v:- 
omitted.  The  obvious  result  will  be  a  graclual  deterioration  of  tne  orchari^ 
finally  they  must  die  or  be  dug  up,  with  consequent  loss  of  years  of  toil  and  :  -- 
financial  investment.  A  forecast  of  this  condition  may  be  drawn  from  a  l«<t«T  «*"•." 
by  the  president  of  one  of  our  California  country  banks  at  Eaparto.    (See  Exhii     i 

Returns  to  California  producers  have  never  been  high  ana  are  now  far  b*l  •« 
of  production.    If  the  entire  amount  of  all  previous  cropfl  were  fully  sold,  the  i  •  •  i 
returns  on  the  entire  crops  of  members  of  the  California  Almond  i« rowers*  E\  -  • 
would  have  been  as  follows:  1910  to  1916,  inclusive,  I0.1S09  per  pound;  19)4  : 
inclusive,  $0.1265  per  pound;  1920,  $0.1408  per  pound. 

The  first  two  prices  above  indicate  actual  conditions.    The  figure  lor  I9:5i  i« 
upon  what  the  growers  would  receive  if  entire  crop  were  sold  at  prices  prevaihn^  • 
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iIpc  werp  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  3,000  tone  of  the  crops  of  the  paat  two  years 
ill  romain  on  hand,  and  deterioration  and  storage  and  other  costs  make  it  probable 
lai  I  it  lie  further  returns  on  these  crops  will  be  made  to  the  growers.  It  is  evident, 
ipri'foro,  that  this  figure  is  too  high.  The  actual  facts  pointed  out  above  show  that 
IP  L'mwers  have  not  received  over  8  cents  per  pound,  the  10  cents  being  paid  on 
oiipareil  and  similar  varieties  representing  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop. 
A  fiil.se  impression  has  been  given  by  the  importers  in  their  testimony  before  the 
»Dat»>  Committee  on  Finance  (see  Committee  Print,  Part  29,  Aug.  30,  on  the  tariff,  H .  R. 
■ifi,  p.  2320),  in  which  they  quote  the  retail  prices  of  almonds  and  then  draw  the 
ucliision  that  the  difference  between  the  grower's  cost  of  production  and  the  retail 
lof  is  all  profit  to  the  producer.  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  anyone  desiring  a  fair 
it«'!nont  of  the  matter  that  from  this  difference  in  price  must  be  deducted  the  profits 
all  the  handlers  along  the  line,  including  broker,  wholesaler,  and  retailer,  as  well 
transportation  and  otner  similar  costs  attendant  upon  the  marketing  of  any  crop. 
Tliey  further  quote  Mr.  Tucker  as  having  stated  that  the  cost  of  producing  almonds 
1920  was  approximately  $0. 16  a  pound .  That  is  a  palpable  error,  as  all  of  our  claim  s 
id  all  the  figures  show  that  the  cost  was  over  $0.19  a  pound.  All  of  the  evidence 
bmitted  by  the  California  Almond  Growers*  Exchange  is  aimed  to  bring  out  the  con- 
nativc  nature  of  the  estimated  cost  of  $0.1945  per  |)ound. 

Tlir  demand  for  unqhelled  almonds  is  limited,  being  confined  principally  to  the 
tliday  trade,  the  demand  for  these  after  January  1  being  very  light.  Numerous 
!ort9  on  the  part  of  CaUfomia  producers  to  develop  a  vear-around  trade  in  this  class 
snod^  has  proven  that  such  development  is  necessarily  limited. 
Thf"  demand  for  shelled  almonds  is  continuous  the  year  round,  the  nuts  being  used 
ci:im'ectioners,  bakers,  paste  manufacturers,  and  many  others.  This  market,  on 
pother  hand,  is  susceptible  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  development  if  rightly  handled, 
le  "^j^eculator  can  not  and  will  not  attempt  to  develop  new  markets.  The  prodiicers, 
K'D  organized  as  the  California  growers  are,  can  and  will  foster  developments  of  these 
krk^'ts  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  provided,  of  course,  that 
e  pmper  stimulus  for  normal  competition  is  provided  by  an  eauitable  import  duty. 
I'f)  to  the  present  time  California  almonds  have  been  marketea  almost  altogether  in 
f  t^Mh  the  small  percentage  (less  than  3  per  cent)  sold  shelled  being  marketed 
fl»t  of  the  Rockies. 

Those  California  almonds  which  have  been  shelled  in  the  past  have  been  largely  off 
tdo9  that  could  not  be  handled  otherwise,  such  as  ^'sticktifhts  "  and  '^rain-stained  " 
\t».  The  balance  were  shelled  in  the  hulling  machines,  ^ich  are  used  to  separate 
^  whole  nuts  from  the  hulls  which  surround  them  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  A 
rtain  amount  of  such  shelling  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  estiipated  total  output  of  shelled  almonds  in  California  amounts  to  only  a  small 
Motion  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  almonds  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
4  of  the  shelled  almonds  only  that  were  so  consumed. 

In  1919,  under  the  most  prosperous  marketing  conditions  this  countrv  has  experi- 
cod,  the  almond  grower  offering  his  product  at  a  price  that  did  not  yield  to  him  more 
in  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  interest  on  his  investment  could  not  sell  his 
}p,  and  there  is  to-day  in  the  warehouses  approximately  9  per  cent  of  that  crop 
it  could  not  be  sold  because  of  the  overproduction  of  almonds  for  sale  in  the  shell 
d  the  low  price  at  which  almonds  &om  the  Mediterranean  were  imported.  Over 
per  cent  of  the  1920  crop  is  also  still  unmarketed.  The  prices  at  which  the  balance 
this  crop  must  be  sold  will  not  even  return  the  cost  of  production. 
The  Umit  of  marketing  almonds  in  the  shell  having  very  evidently  been  reached, 
^  (rrnwers  must  plan  to  develop  a  domestic  trade  for  California  shelled  almonds, 
d  this  muflt  be  done  quickly  in  order  to  care  for  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  each 
w  year's  crop.  With  each  coming  year  additional  acreage  will  come  into  bearing 
the  same  way  as  that  indicated  by  tiie  doubling  of  production  from  1915  to  1919. 
n  examination  of  Exhibit  D  will  snow  the  detailed  character  of  the  increase.) 
K*ith  the  present  low  tariff  it  id  impossible  to  get  into  the  shelled-almond  business 
lb  our  rapidly  increasing  tonnage  for  two  reasons:  First,  at  present  prices  the  cost 
shelliD^  and  handling  completely  prevents  competition  except  at  a  heavy  loss 
the  California  producer;  second,  because  the  competition  from  abroad  and  the  possi- 
[ity  of  ondenelling  proventa  the  American  producer  from  investing  the  necessary 
pita!  to  put  the  shelled-almond  business  on  its  feet. 

in  other  words,  with  the  present  duties,  foreign  competitors  are  underselling  the 
nerican  produceiB  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  shelled-almond 
t^inees  completely.    Some  relief  must  be  provided  soon. 
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PROFITS   ON  IMPORTED  ALMONDS    ENORMODS. 

To  the  claim  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers  that  the  proposed  rates  will  iiicro.*' 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  so  much  that  it  will  greatly  curtail  consumption,  we  rep' 
by  stating  it  as  our  belief  that  thev  can  absorb  the  increased  duties  without  incneaKiv 
the  cost,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  quote  the  following  article  from  the  fr** 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  for  Monday,  August  1,  1921: 

''Candy  company  cuts  prices  50  per  cent.    Concern's  head  says  it  is  andeoii^i« 
300  per  cent  profits  have  been  general.    Ice  cream  and  sodas,  10  cents.    Fu 
chocolates  go  from  |1  to  59  cents;  bonbons  drop  to  39  cents;  hard  candy,  29  ctv- 
brittles,  15  cents. 

"Reductions  amounting  to  approximately  50  per  cent  on  candies,  ice  cpeam.  i.-* 
soda-fountain  drinks  go  into  effect  to-day  in  the  Miller  Candy  Co.  in  the  confeciion^rJ 
stores,  said  an  announcement  last  night  bv  Benjamin  Miller,  head  of  the  corpunu  ^l 
controlling  this  chain  of  stores.    This  is  the  first  general  reduction  to  be  made  &: « 
the  war  by  the  Miller  Candy  Stores,  of  which  there  are  seven  in  Manhattan  and  • 
in  Brooklyn. 

"In  a  memorandum  sent  to  Herman  Heide,  head  of  the  Confectioners'  AsaDd&ti/ 
Mr.  Miller  says  that  the  confectionery  stores  generally  have  been  making  a  proti: 
300  per  cent  on  their  goods,  which  are  classed  as  luxuries.    He  says  he  has  fou . 
that  he  can  cut  his  prices  in  two  and  still  make  a  profit.    Despite  any  action  thai  &u  - 
be  taken  by  hiaassociation,  Mr.  Miller  feels  that  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  bv  reduo-j 
the  prices  in  his  stores  to  prewar  levels  and  so  doing  his  bit  to  help  alone  tW  'reran 
to  normalcy, '  advocated  by  President  Harding.    The  price  reductionB,  he  expUiu 
affect  everything  in  the  Miller  Candy  Stores,  including  expensive  candy,  both  Ut« 
and  loose,  and  ice  cream  and  ice-cream  sodas.    His  statement  addresaed  to  Mr.  Rk'. 
is  as  follows:  'The  order  goi^s  into  effect  Monday  morning.  August  1.     1  know  t^^ 
it  may  not  seem  regular,  but  I  am  faced  with  two  facts  of  Dusinees.    One  is  tbit : 
several  years  we  have  been  getting  nearly  300  per  cent  on  what  are  called  Iuxut!^ 
That  has  been  the  profit.    It  is  undeniable.    The  other  is  thatin  a  bri^expeiisi^s 
it  has  been  shown  to  me  that  I  can  make  a  regular  profit  by  getting  down  to  xiBXin 
business  tendency,  and  the  tendency  is  to  restore  what  Ftesident  Harding  ^-a^ 
normalcy.*  " 

Under  a  5>cent  and  15-cent  tariff  schedule  the  California  almond  growers  an*  <  • 
vinced  from  years  of  experience  that  they  will  have  to  constantly  develop  new  «: 
broader  American  markets  to  give  outlet  to  their  annually  increasing  producti 
This  will  work  in  favor  of  the  American  consumer  eventually  by  cutting  the  c  * 
of  almonds  on  the  table.    The  American  almond  grower  realises  that  he  must  popUi^ 
ize  the  almond,  especially  the  shelled  nut,  the  same  as  the  peanut  has  been  lu  ;' 
minds  of  the  consuming  public.    He  can  do  this  only  by  national  ad  vertisiDg  ^ 
low  prices.    The  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange  is  planning  to  put  up  alixfi . 
in  consumer  packages  to  educate  the  American  public  to  eat  almonds,  and  at  the  sss 
time  protect  that  public  against  excessive  distributors'  profits  by  stamping  the  pr* 
on  the  package.    The  American  ^ower  knows  that  in  doing  this  he  is  Mode  velopj 
markets  for  the  foreign  grower  in  the  United  States.    Consequently,  h«  dot*  si 
look  forward  to  any  appreciable  decrease  in  importations.    On  the  contrvy,  imp^ft 
.tions  are  likely  to  increase  under  future  conditions,  even  with  a  2V^^eQt  and  Iv<^-' 
tariff  schedule. 

The  consumer  ^ets  no  benefit  from  a  foreign  monopoly.    The  importciB  n- 
have  and  never  will  carry  our  advertising  campaigns  to  inform  the  consumer  cd  :: 
uses  or  value  of  almonds  in  any  form  nor  will  they  make  any  efforts  to  develop  -: ' 
markets.    This  is  the  natural  function  of  an  American  organization  and  aboolw  ^^ 
encouraged.    To  do  this  involves  an  outlay  of  money  for  advertising,  equipc* 
for  handling,  packing,  etc.,  and  to  do  so  the  growers  must  be  assured  oC  an  oppsr-.:^-: 
of  continuing  to  sell  in  the  markets  in  which  they  have  spent  money  to  dr^ .. 
without  the  danger  of  the  importers  taking  the  entire  market  away  from  thea  k 
having  been  developed.    Under  present  conditions  this  is  not  only  possihlo  Vi* ' 
been  done  many  times. 

BE  VENUE  TO  THE  UKITBO  STATES. 

An  almond  tariff  schedule  of  5  cents  and  15  cents  would  mean  an  avieru^  ty^  <  ■ 
to  the  United  States  of  $2,964,024.65.    This  figure  is  based  upon  the  &v«ia^  ivufw 
for  the  years  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  these  average  importations  amountiiqi  to  >..i  ., 
pounds  of  unshelled  almonds  and  17,989,274  pounds  of  shelled  almonds.    Th«*  a^  r-v 
is  below  present  annual  importations  and  is  therefore  a  fair  basis  of  comp'<;?i' 
(Details  of  these  figures  are  given  in  Exhibit  II. '^ 
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riaims  of  the  almond  importers  that  the  5  and  15  cent  schedule  of  duties  asked 
11  shut  out  importations  are  obviously  without  substantiations.  If  foreign  export- 
?  and  American  importing  margins  of  profit  are  so  large  and  have  proven  so  elastic 
the  past,  when  the  American  almond  grower  tried  at  various  times  to  enter  the 
nerican  shelled-almond  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  duties  asked 
n  be  absorbed  by  the  foreign  producer,  the  exporter,  and  the  American  importer, 
d  that  the  American  grower  and  distributor  will  find  keen  competition  m  the 
uond  markets  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  American  producer  is  throttled  by  being  forced  to  produce  at  a  loss,  the  re- 
ction  of  said  production  to  a  minimum  once  more  will  give  the  foreigner  full  control 
the  American  market  at  his  own  prices. 

Even  if  the  entire  cost  should  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  it  would  not  amount 
more  than  a  total  of  4  cents  per  capita  per  year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Consumption  of  almonds  in  United  States  per  capita, 
[Figures  givan  are  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30.] 


shelled  almonds, 
lied  almond.s . 


1920 


lied  SLS  if  un.<ibelled  (x's  3).. . 
Total,  on  unshelled  basis. 


.800 


1921 


Pound. 

Poufid. 

0.065 

0.061 

.247 

.130 

.741 

.390 

.451 


Purely  the  committee  and  Congress  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  almond  is  not  a  basic 
d  necessity.  T^ess  than  half  a  pound  of  almonds  were  consumed  per  capita  in  the 
jted  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  This  might  well  give  rise  to  the 
iracterization  of  the  almond  as  a  luxury,  and  the  strongest  argument  against  a  pro- 
live  tariff  for  American  almond  growing  could  not  brand  the  schedule  asked  as  a 
i  upon  the  mass  of  the  American  consuming  public,  even  if  the  import  duties  were 
t  to  be  absorbed  by  the  foreign  grower  and  exporter  and  the  American  importer. 

CALIFORNIA  THE   LOGICAL  PLACE   TO  PRODUCE    ALMONDS. 

V'ational  economy  of  natural  resources  demands  the  utilization  of  adaptable  lands 
jxunls  distant  from  the  marketing  centers  of  the  country  for  the  production  of 
icfintrated  crops  of  high  unitary  value,  thus  tending  to  equalize  transportation  and 
tnliutioii  costs  as  compared  with  gross  products  of  low  value.  Only  in  this  way  can 
'  hiirhest  efficiency  be  secured  in  the  use  of  the  land  and  of  the  labor  of  the  pro- 
per and  hie  employees.  The  Nation  should,  therefore,  encourage  the  production 
relatively  high-value  crops,  such  as  almonds,  at  distant  points,  as  in  California, 
I  pspecially  where  such  distant  points  are  so  well  suited  to  their  economical 
iduction. 

trguments  that  the  American  almond  growers  should  be  denied  adequate  tariff 
tio^  because  European  countries  must  sell  their  goods  here  to  pay  their  debts  has 
it**  corollary  that  5,000  American  citizens,  who  have  invested  their  toil  and  their 
n<*y  in  the  soil ,  should  be  put  in  pawn  in  Europe's  effort  to  exchange  her  depreciated 
T»»ncy  for  sound  American  dollars.  The  American  almond  growers  are  loath  to 
ic'Vf  that  a  Kepublican  administration  will  consider  an  argument  so  specious. 


CONCLUSION. 

rhf  alnumd  growers  of  California,  therefore,  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that 
'  mie  on  unsnelled  almonds  be  raLsed  to  5  cents  and  on  shelled  almonds  to  15  cents, 
have  from  the  very  start  asked  for  barely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  continue  in 
nn(^9i*.  From  the  many  expressions  of  principle  and  belief  enunciated  by  the 
Hen?  of  the  Kepublican  Party  in  Congress  we  feel  fully  justified  in  asking  most 
neatly  that  these  rates  be  granted  for  the  most  conservative  protection  of  an  in- 
nry  owned  and  operated  by  Americans.  They  feel  certain  that  if  the  Senate 
rFimittopon  Finance  recommends  their  just  plea  the  House  of  Representatives  ^dll 

inir. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Comparative  cost  of  prodwcing  almonds  in  California  and  Europe, 
[All  roreign  costs  figured  at  23  per  cent  of  California  costs,  though  actual  costs  m  Europe  much  I*^ 


Including  interest. ! 


Not  uiciudi:.f 
intens: 


1915 


California per  pound.. 

Europe do.... 

Difference , do 


$0,109 
.027 


.082 


19«> 


1915 


ISSi- 


iai95 

.Ott 


90.066        IQ^ 
.016  ^ 


.146 


,060 


The  above  figures  are  based  upon  the  data  immediately  following. 

Average  cost  of  production  per  acre  of  all  hearing  orchards  in  Calif amia. 

1915 

Maintenance: 

Pruning OlOO 

Plowing 3.75 

Harrowing .75 

Cultivation  and  weed  cutting 3.00 

Spra3ring 2.00 

Irrigation , -  2.00 

Handling: 

Harvesting,  hulling,  etc SOiOO 

Warehoosmg  (including  bleaching),  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 1. 7S 

Miscellaneous  expense  for  maintenance  and  handling XOO 

Overhead  charees  (not  including  interest): 

Taxes  and  msorance 4.00 

Depreciation  on  working  equipment  only 4.00 

Cost  per  acre 46.  S5 

Cost  per  pound .066 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  valuation  of  $500  and  $600  per  acre,  respectively 30. 00 

Total  cost  i>6r  pound .109 


va. 


CI 

\ 


Kl 


1« 


.^1 


Depreciation  on  buildings  and  trees  and  other  unfigured  costs  are  too  variaU^  : 
estimate,  but  they  must  come  from  the  profits. 

Valuation  of  land  is  based  upon  the  conservative  value  of  bare  land  plus  the  Sf  *  J 
cost  of  bringing  same  to  bearing  age.  The  interest  charge  covers  the  entire  o>'t 
bringing  the  orchard  to  production,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  land  itnlf,  vt« 
latter  change  constitutes  only  one-half  of  the  full  interest  charge.  Even  if  inwr 
on  the  land  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  calculations,  certainly  intereBt  ^oaM  < 
allowed  on  the  cost  of  the  developmental  work  necessary  to  make  a  producing  cm  tiri 

Wages  of  male  farm  labor  in  California. 
[From  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  Umted  States  Bureau  of  Crop  EsUra&t«i.) 


1 

1 

1915 

$35.00 
51.00 

1.97 
2.47 

1.55 
2.02 

1919 

"   '  1 
1930 

$79.00 
107. 00 

4.50 
5^40  • 

3.00  - 
4.60 

Per  cent  cl  t 
ovfri»'' 

* 
■ 

1 

1 

• 

1919 

Per  month: 

With  board 

IB6.30 
91.20 

3.S4 
4.69 

2.99 
3.90 

7V^ 
94.9 

no 

Without  board 

Per  day  at  harvest: 

With  board ^ 

Without  board 

Per  day  other  than  harvest: 

With  board 

Without  board 

Average 



....... ...1 

m: 

■ 
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SPANISH  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

Itemized  cost  of  production^  WIS, 
[Conversion  into  dollars  made  at  par  value  of  peseta,  19.3  cents.] 


Location. 

It«m. 

Cost^in  pesetas. 

Cost  in  dollars. 

Amount. 

500 
a  75-1. 25 

3.5-4.0 
2.0-2.5 

3.0 
2.0 

1.50 

aoo 

Per- 

Amount. 

Per- 

VfjOXA 

1/and  (average) 

Hectare. 
Each.... 

Day 

...do..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.... . 

39.05 
0.145-    .2412 

.67*-    .772 
.385-    .4825 

.579 
.386 

.2805 
.579 

Acre. 

Nursery  trcw  (2-y«ar-dld  grafts) . . . 
Harvest  labon 

Men 

Each. 

Women 

Not  harvest  labor 

Men 

Da 

W  omen 

Da 

pain 

Unskilled  labor: 

In  vtHagns 

Do. 

In  largeclties 

Do. 

Via 

.35-    .50      '      Da 

irics 

Men 

2.0-^0 
1.0-1.5 

. .  .do 

...do 

.386-    .579    !      Da 

Women 

.193-    .2805        Da 

Mnifih  labor  cost  is  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  California  costs  in  1915. 
^•QiBh  labor  cost  is  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  California  costs  in  1920. 
fttes  per  day  in  Vigo,  Spain,  at  end  of  the  year  1919  for  farm  laborers:  Minimum, 
9;  maTimiim,  lO.siS. 


Wage$  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  and  other  oountrieSf  1920, 


ted  Statee per  month. .  $64. 95 

many do....      6.25 

Y do 9.73 


France per  day.. 

Spain do 

United  States  (at harvest) .do 


$1.19 

.58 

4.36 


^ages  in  Spain,  13.30  per  cent  of  wages  in  the  United  States. 


ITALIAN  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 


'ages  for  farm  labor  in  Italy  equals  20.75  per  cent  of  cost  in  United  States. 
Rates  -per  day  {8  hours)  for  farm  labor,  March,  1921, 


Occupation. 


22 

em 


ng, 


Lire. 


ling  of  seed  and  sowing i    6-8 

>lne 9-10 

fthihg I  23-25 

•pins I    8-9 


United 

States 

currency. 


1 30  II.  17 

15-20  |f0.5&-  .78 
.23"  .31 
.35-  .39 
.89-  .97 
.31-    .35 


Occupation. 


Lire. 


United 

States 

currency. 


Mowing. 
Gathering  (men). 


Gathering  (women), 
iding  and  pressin 
By  machinery.. 


20 

16 

14 

25-30 

•3-6 


10.78 
.62 
.52 
10.97- 1.17 
.12-    .23 


*  Oxen  fturnished  by  laborer,  hay  by  landowner. .  *  Per  quintal, 

'orkii^  time  and  overtime  fluctuate  according  to  seasons. 

Rales  per  day  (8  hours)  in  the  lemon  industry,  March,  1921. 


^nion  groves:  In  packing  houses: 

"Superintendent $0.97-11.17  Superintendent $0.74 

Men 42-    .54  Men 70 

Women  and  boys 31-    .35  Women  and  boys 23 

>ata  sc'CiiTpd  from  the  Bureau  of  I^ibor  Statistics,  of  the  United  Statee  Depart- 
at  of  Labor,  further  illustrates  tho  differences  in  labor  costs  between  Europe  and 
1  nit4Mi  States. 
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Wage  rates  of  casual  day  laborers  in  the  Prov-ince  oj  Vicenza,  agricultural  year  19*^ 
[1  lire  at  par— 19.3  cents.   Conversion  to  dollars  on  the  basis  of  1  lire^iji  ooits.) 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angust 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December... 


Men  over  IS  to 

Boys  over  16  to 

Boysl 

60  years  of  age. 

18  years  of  age. 

years  1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

hour. 

day. 

hour. 
Lire. 

day. 

hour. 

Lire. 

Ure. 

1.30 

10.327 

0.97 

to.  245 

0.65 

1.30 

.382 

.97 

.285 

.65 

1.50 

.504 

1.12 

.376 

.75 

1.50 

.504 

1.12 

.376 

.76 

1.70 

.571 

1.27 

.427 

.85 

1.70 

.571 

1.27 

.427 

.85 

1.70 

.571 

1.27 

.427 

.85 

1.70 

.571 

1.27 

.427 

.85 

1.50 

.504 

1.12 

.876 

.76 

1.50 

.504 

1.12 

.876 

.76 

1.30 

.382 

.97 

.285 

.65 

1.30 

.327 

.97 

.245 

.65 

Per 
day. 


10.164 
.191 
.252 
.252 
.286 
.286 
.286 
.286 
.252 
.252 
.191 
.164 


Girls  16  to  18 
years  of  age. 


Per 
hour. 


lAre. 
0.65 
.65 
.75 
.75 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.75 
.75 
.65 
.66 


Per 
day. 


10.164 
.191 
.852 
.259 
.286 
.286 
•286 
.286 
.252 
.252 
.191 
.164 


Womea  orer  U^  ^fl 
Tears  of  HB.      J 


Per 
hour. 


P« 
dav. 


Lire. 

0.78 

.78 

.90 

.00 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

.90 

.90 

.78 

.78 


S0.197 
.W 

.SIC 

.soz 
.la 

.302 

.30 
.29 

.w: 


Costs  in  southern  Italy,  where  almonds  are  produced,  are  even  len  than  in  otf^ 
Italy,  in  which  latter  portion  the  province  of  yicen74t  is  located.  Labor  it  li^ 
orgajiized  in  the  north  and  consequently  better  oared  for  and  better  paid  11 
figures  given  are  without  board  or  furnishings  of  any  kind. 

■ 

ExHiBrr  AA. 

THE   ALMOND  INDUSTRY  IM   THE   MA.LAO.^.  CON81TLAR  DISTTRICT. 

[American  Consulate,  Ifalaga,  Spain,  July  11, 1931  •] 

The  production  of  almonds  in  the  Malaga  consular  district  must  be  considertMi  uu 
two  separate  heads: 

1.  Tne  production  and  cost  of  the  shelled  almonds  to  the  grower. 

2.  The  handling  and  added  cost  of  these  almonds  after  being  cleaned.  poU?>« 
assorted,  and  packed  by  the  almond  exporter  ready  for  shipment. 

1.  The  arroba  is  the  usual  standard  unit  of  measure  in  the  lUmond  trade  M 
interior.    One  arroba  equals  11^  Idlos,  or  approximately  25}  pounds. 

The  entire  crop  of  almonds  in  this  district,  both  "Jordan"  and  "Valenaa." 
all  shelled  by  hand  right  on  the  farm  where  they  are  grown.  They  are  rracke*;  & 
hand;  the  only  implement  used  for  this  task  is  a  flat  stone  held  between  the  ^*^ 
the  sheller,  who  is  seated,  and  a  small  bar  of  iron  or  smaller  stone  used  as  a  hamO'T. 

There  are  practically  no  paper  shelled  almonds  produced  in  this  region.  Tl 
almond  trees  are  found  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  tree  blosaanrj 
January  and  February  and  the  nuts  are  ripe  by  July.  They  are  then  knorkfcj 
of  the  tree  with  sticks  or  poles  and  left  on  the  ground  in  order  to  dry  the  husk  and  ^r^ 
preparatory  to  shelling.  • 

Only  shelled  almonds  are  known  and  traded  on  the  local  market. 

There  are  no  agricultural  statistics  obtainable  here  with  reference  to  thi? 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  staple  one.     Formerly  every  farmer  had  a  few  ^inood  ;rv 
from  25  to  300,  which  were  ^wn  on  hillsides  where  the  soil  could  produre  bat'^ 
During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  the  farmeis  have  begtin  to  pay  more  aitr- . 
to  this  crop,  and  having  observed  that  they  obtained  conaiderable  higlMir  niioei 
the  laiger  size  almonds,  are  now  usually  more  careful  to  prune  their  treco.  v^Lik* 
the  tninks.  turn  up  the  earth  around  the  roots,  and  in  some  instancea  tfvtn  vni^ 
the  soil  where  possible. 

The  almonds  from  these  trees  are  usually  gathered  by  the  fanner  or  hia  fainiN  i 
the  off  hours  of  the  day  during  the  months  of  July  and  Auffuat  and  ahellfd  ^'^  '^ 
women  and  children  of  the  family.  Where  labor  is  employed  to  gather  Iho  aJK  --^ 
it  is  usual  for  a  squad  composed  of  one  man  and  tbree  women  working  togetlier  K^f  %^ 
about  20  arrobas,  or  230  kiloB  (506  pounds),  of  almonds  in  the  shell  pur  day  '^i 
women  who  usually  do  the  shelling  shell  from  40  to  50  kike  of  almonds,  which  p>>^' 
about  10  to  15  kilos  of  kernels. 
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^qe  hondred  kiloa  of  afanonds  in  the  shell  produce  approximatelv  25  kiloe  of  kernels. 

lie  warn  paid  to  i^ult  male  laborere  in  this  district  are  as  follows:  Expert  peons, 

a  who  nave  somemctical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  can  be  used  as  foremen, 

a  5  to  6  peoetas(|(i.63  to  $0.75)  per  day  with  quarters  but  no  meals;  ordinary  labor, 

)  to  4  pesetas  ($0.44  to  10.50)  per  day  without  meals,  or  2  pesetas  ($0.25)  per  day 

[  founa;  women,  2.50  pesetas  (10.32)  per  day  without  meals;  children  (supposed  to 

9ver  14  yean  of  a^),  1  to  1.50  pesetas  ($0.13  to  $0.19)  per  dav.    The  women  are 

letimes  paid  by  piecework  for  sneUing.    The  rate  is  4  pesetas  ($0.50)  per  100  kilos 

)  pounds)  of  almonds  in  the  shell. 

he  legal  number  of  hours  constituting  a  dav's  work  is  eight,  but  the  laborers  here 

very  deliberate  and,  excluding  the  time  for  meals,  cigarettes,  and  frequent  rests, 

y  usually  work  about  five  hours  a  day. 

lie  almond  shells  are  sold  at  from  4  to  5  pesetas  ($0.50  to  $0.63)  per  100  kilos  (220 

inds)  to  village  bakers  to  be  used  as  fuel.    The  wages  paid  s^cultural  labor  is 

ctically  the  same  during  the  harvest  as  at  other  seasons.    During  the  harvest  the 

icultuzal  laborer  obtains  more  money,  because  the  women  and  children  of  his 

ily  are  employed. 

iccording  to  various  producers  one  almond  tree  yields  on  an  average  of  from  5  to  8 

w  (11  to  17.6  pounds)  of  almonds  in  the  shell,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  tree 

I  its  size.    These  trees  are  usually  planted  from  140  to  220  per  hectare  (a  hectare  is 

n  acres),  or  56.7  to  89.1  trees  per  acre.    These  trees  must  be  pruned  and  whitd- 

thed  each  year  and  the  earth  around  them  spaded.    It  is  estimated  that  one  expert 

m  wi^  a  helper  can  prune  and  clean  from  20  to  30  trees  per  day.    The  value  ofthe 

d  has  been  variously  estimated  by  private  individuals  from  300  to  500  pesetas  per 

rtare  ($15.32  to  $25.55  per  acre)  for  the  bare  land,  and  from  1,500  to  3,000  pesetas 

•  hectare  ($76.64  to  $153.40  per  acre),  with  from  150  to  200  abnond  trees  (60.7  to 

trees  per  acre). 

rfae  Spanish  land  bureau  makes  a  lower  estimate — 250  pesetas  per  hectare  ($12.77 

r  acre)  for  bare  land  and  1,000  pesetas  ($51.08  per  acre)  for  land  with  140  bearing 

es  (56.7  trees  per  acre). 

)f  the  estimated  250,000  arrobas  of  shelled  almonds  brought  each  year  from  the 

mor  to  Malaga,  about  85,000  are  ^'Jordans^'  and  the  remainder  "Valencias."' 

ifl  represents  a  total  crop  of  11^500  metric  tons  of  almonds  in  the  shell. 

[)ue  to  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  this  crop,  it  is  almost  impossible 

fix  the  cost  of  production.    However,  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  taking  in 

3fiideiation  all  overhead  chaises^  taxes,  interest  on  investment,  exhaustion  of  soil, 

K»r,  etc.,  that  eacb  arroba  (ll|  kilos)  of  shelled  almonds  costs  the  producer  from  15 

20  pesetas  ($0.0748  to  $0.0997)  per  pound. 

rhe  kernels  are  sold  by  the  producer  m  bulk  unassorted  as  to  size. 

rhe  prices  obtained  for  shelled  almonds  by  the  producers  were  as  follows: 

Tordans:  1919  crop,  from  50  to  60  pesetas  per  arroba  ($0.25  to  $0.30  per  pound) ; 

^  crop,  from  65  to  70  pesetas  per.arroba  ($0.32  toJ$0.35  per  pound). 

V'alencias:  1919  crop  trom  30  to  40  pesetas  per  arroba  ($0.15  to  $0.20  per  pound); 

^crop,  from  35  to  45  pesetas  per  arroba  ($0,175  to  $0,226  per  pound). 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  oorrect  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Spain.    This  is  espe- 

lUy  true  in  regard  U>  the  small  agricultural  proprietor  and  farm  laborer.    The  former 

B  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  last  years  of  the  World  War  and  the  18- 

>zith  period  succeeding  the  armistice,  due  to  the  urgent  demand  for  all  his  products 

top  prices*    But  the  finn  laborer's  earnings  in  Spain  did  not  increase  in  proportion 

the  ever-increasing  cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.    Both  classes  always  have 

eo  accustomed  to  a  very  low  standard  of  living,  scant  and  simple  food,  few  clothes, 

dpoor  and  insanitary  living  quarter^.    The  small  proprietor  has,  as  a  rule ,  improved 

i  onn  somewhat  with  his  own  earnings  and  has  possibly  laid  aside  a  few  pesetas 

weather  the  succeeding  reaction,  but  the  farm  laborer  finds  himself  poorer  and  mpre 

Kontented  than  ever  and  endeavors  to  emi^te  to  America. 

3^  average  earnings  of  a  farmer  laborer  aided  by  his  wife  and  children  are  from 

W  to  1,500  peeetaa  ($126.30  to  $189.30^  annually. 

-•  Hie  exn^ters  of  Malaga  who  hanole  the  almond  crop  consist  of  one  principal 

Ut  which  nances  from  60  to  70  per  cen,t  of  the  crop,  and  an  association  of  merchants, 

n&ed  to  control  prices,  handles  6om  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  is  exported, 

' *8inal.ler  s^e,  bv  the  various  exporters  of  Spanish  products. 

loe  price  at  which  the  almonds  are  purchased  from  the  growers  is  practically  fixed 

^  the  exporters,  bat  as  in  the  latter  yeara  the  crop  has  only  been  about  equal  to  the 

^°^wd  tbe  producers  have  beeo  receiving  very  fair  prices,  and  the  exporters,  having 
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the  advanta^  of  the  premium  on  exchange  on  the  moneys  of  the  two  countries  uka 
the  greater  portion  of  the  crop,  have  also  oeen  very  satisfied  with  their  eanuii9 

The  largest  of  the  almond-exporting  firms  in  Malaga  employ  from  400  to  €00  vr  i:«: 
during  the  almond  season,  which  lasts  from  August  15  to  >«ovember  15.  This  diul'* 
is  exclusive  of  the  number  of  employees  packing  raisins  during  practically  the  ^ast 
epoch. 

The  women  work  by  the  day,  of  eight  hours,  and  are  paid  as  foUows:  Skifi^^l  u 
sorters,  3  pesetas  ($0.38);  novices,  1.50  to  2  pesetas  (|0.19  to  |0.25). 

An  experienced  assorter  can  usually  assort  30  kilos  of  almond  kernels  per  diy. 

The  "Jordan*'  almonds  are  assorted  exclusively  by  hand,  as  their  elongatc«i  ir^ 
renders  it  impossible  to  make  even  the  primary  operation  of  segregation  acoordkr : 
size  by  mechanical  means. 

The  ''Valencias^'  are  first  passed  through  several  perforated  hoppers,  earh  -rr 
different  sized  perforations,  wnich  allow  the  various  sizes  of  almondfi  to  fall  iLt  . 
proper  receptacle. 

The  almonds  are  then  poured  and  spread  on  a  wide  movable  belt  at  table  A  .^ 
moving  between  two  rows  of  expert  women  assorters,  who  quickly  and  accjii* 
make  a  second  and  more  perfect  assortment  of  the  kernels,  j)icldng  out  the  w^  j 
\sLTgeT  sizes  and  dropping  them  in  receptacles  placed  by  their  aide. 

The  almonds  are  now  properly  assorted  as  to  size  and  ouality,  they  are  then  i*^." 
into  revolvilig  hoUow  drums  to  be  cleaned  and  polished  by  rotary  centrifupf  ^-"^ 
Once  cleaned  and  polished  they  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  oiled  ps*^ 
each  box  containing  28  pounds  of  shelled  almonds,  and  once  the  box  is  strapp^i  Tt 
stenciled  it  is  ready  for  shipment. 

The  exporters  estimate  the  actual  labor,  the  carta^,  and  the  cost  of  packinir  mii^s^ 
at  from  3.05  to  5  pesetas  per  box  of  28  pounds  of  snelled  almonds  ($0.0137  to  $*  "• 
per  pound).  The  overhead  expenses  are  variously  estimated  by  several  expw 
at  0.50  to  0.60  peseta  per  box  ($0.00225  to  $0.00270  per  pound)  and  by  others «. 
per  cent  on  sales  price  of  almonds. 

From  one  of  the  exporters  the  following  tabulation  of  assortment  of  ^imnnaa  iccn 
ing  to  size  and  grades  was  obtained: 


?9m 


Jordans:  l*®'  cent. 

7  crowns  (largest  size) 3 

6  crowns  (next  largest) 8 

5  crowns  ^medium  large) 15 

4  crowns  fmedium) 25 

3  crowns  (medium  small) 12 

Gemelloe  (doubles) 9 

Broken .- 3 

Refuse 5 

2  crowns  (medium  small) 20 

The  almonds  sold  by  the  producers  are,  of  couise,  unassorted  and  are  Bold  by  wi 
only,  and  it  is  the  exporter  who  assorts,  cleans,  and  packs  them« 

Exports  of  shelled  almonds  from  Malaga^  Spain,  during  the  past  Jive  yean 


Valencias: 

6  crowns  (largest  aiae) 

5  crowns  Tnext  laigost)... 
4  crowns  (medium  large). 

3  crowns  (medium) 

2  crowns  (small) 

Gremellos  (doubles) 

Broken 

Refuse 


Year. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


To  all  countries. 


Metric 
tons. 


2,06S 
1,120 
2,116 
3,<B7 
2,281 


Pounds. 


4,546,85a 
2,468,480 
4,683,064 
6,671,  fiOB 
6,027,324 


TotbeUfiibd*^ 


3,flE7$.3S 


3.8ai,J4l 


The  outlook  for  the  1921  crop  is  good. 

Conversion  to  dollan  made  at  Ipeseta  »  10.1262,  the  rate  pre 
of  this  report,  as  recorded  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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ALMOND  INDUSTRY  IN  VALENCIA  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 
[From  Consul  John  R,  Putnam,  Valencia,  Spain,  July  6,  IWl.J 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Carey,  American  consular  a^ent  at  Alicante,  has  submitted  the  fol- 

iwing  report  concerning  production  conditions  in  the  almond  industry,  covering 

ich  information  as  he  has  been  able  to  obtain.    Mr.  Carey  is  an  important  shipper 

[almonds. 

An  almond  tree  costs  from  the  day  it  is  planted  until  the  day  it  produces — about 

ve  years— approximately  20  pesetas. 

Wages  paia  per  day  of  eight  hours  are:  Male,  5  pesetas;  female,  2.50  pesetas; 

lilciren  2  50  oesetas 

Wages'paid  tor  different  kinds  oftagricultural  labor  vary  considerably,  but  what  is 

inerally  paid  in  the  Alicante  district  is:  Male,  9  pesetas;  female,  4.50  pesetas; 

lildren,  4.50  pesetas. 

Cost  of  living  can  be  given  at  about  3  pesetas  per  day  per  person. 

The  value  of  bare  land  can  be  calculated  at  about  800  to  1,000  pesetas  per  hectaria: 

471  acres),  and  when  planted  to  almonds  at  about  2,000  pesetas. 

The  prevailing  method  of  shelling  almonds  is  by  hand,  costing  about  14  centimos 

?r  kilogram,  100  kilograms  in  shell  give  about  23  kilopams  of  kernels. 

The  principal  varieties  of  almonds  grown  in  the  district  are  Planeta,  Comuna, 

wtana,  and  Marcona,  the  two  first  being  grown  in  laiger  quantities. 

Exhibit  B. 

> 

Gross  returns  to  grouuers  in  Califomia. 


Year. 


14. 
IS. 
16. 

17. 
A. 


t^esUmated). 
0  (estimated). 


Avengfi. 


Total  pounds 
unshelled. 


2,261,250 
4,239,117 
4,236,034 
5,272,325 
5,738,703 
10,744,129 
8,708,020 


Returns  to  grower 
members. 


Total  amount. 


1310,544.34 

455,665.83 

501,846.04 

750,809.84 

1,137,050.86 

1,019,500.00 

1,226,600.00 


Per 
pound. 


10. 1376 
.1075 
.1307 
.1424 
.1962 
.1786 
.1408 


.1551 


These  figures  were  secured  directly  from  the  books  of  the  Califomia  Almond  Growers 
(change  and  can  be  verified  to  the  last  figure,  with  the  exception  of  the  crops  for 
e  years  1919  and  1920. 

l-nfortunately,  the  books  have  not  been  completely  closed  for  the  two  last  vears 
ring  to  the  inability  of  the  exchange  to  sell  their  entire  crop  in  competition  with  the 
eap  almonds  coining  in  from  abroad.  These  figures,  however,  are  based  upon 
turns  actually  secured  up  to  the  present  time  on  those  which  have  been  sold,  adaing 
those  amounts  the  estimated  returns  on  the  balance  of  the  crop  on  the  basis  of  such 
iee  as  have  been  recently  made.  Actually,  ^wers  have  to  date  received  only 
^ts  on  Drakes  and  similar  varieties,  constituting  over  65  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and 
rents  on  Nonpareils  and  similar  varieties  (this  for  the  1920  crop). 
Some  varieties  of  almonds  sold  for  higher  prices  than  those  indicated,  and  some  sold 
'lower  prices.  These  represent,  however,  the  actual  returns  on  the  almonds 
livered  by  the  growers  to  the  exchange  and  do  not  represent  any  costs  such  as 
kofportation,  marketing,  etc. 
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£XHIBIT  G. 


Comparative  freight  rates  ^  American  and  trans-Atlantie, 


To  New  York 
from— 


Genoft 

Baroelona. 
BUboa.... 
Havre 


Bordeaux... 


Marseille. 


Before  the  war. 


75  shillings  per  ton . 

t3toS5perton 

do 

No  rate  obtainable . 


$18  per  ton. 


No  rate  obtainable. 


During  the  war. 


No  rate  obtainable . . 

S46perton 

do 

No  rate  obtainable . . 

$5^  per  100  poands. 


No  rate  obtainable. 


Present  rates,  July, 
1919. 


180  shillings  per  ton .. . 

$12  to  tl5  per  ton. 

do 

120  francs  per  2,204 
•pounds. 
60  cents  per  cubic  foot, 

or    $1.25    per    100 

pounds. 
130  francs  per  1,000 

kUos. 


Quoted  bf- 


PiflneBrQB.4C-v 
Manuel  Diaz  &  Ca 

Do. 
French  Use. 


CosmopoBtac  S*>^ 
sMpOorporiQc 

Fabreline. 


Many  ships  cany  almonds  as  ballast  on  the  western  trip  for  almost  nothing,  hssf 
sufficient  to  pay  the  loading  and  unloading  charges. 

Freight  rates  from  Calif omia  to  all  points  east  of  Denver,  in  carloaid  lots*  per  H* 
pounds:  .Unshelled,  $2.40^;  shelled  (in  boxes),  $3.00};  shelled  (in  bi^),  $4.5U. 

These  figures  represent  a  very  actual  part  of  the  cost  of  marketmg  almonds  fn.c 
California.  They  are  not  figured,  however,  in  the  di£Ference  in  the  cost  of  prodocD« 
between  California  and  Europe,  nor  are  they  used  as  a  basis  for  requestiiig  a  readriT' 
ment  of  the  tariff  rate  as  indicated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  proposed  tariff  rate  \b  justified  even  without  the  considentioc 
of  this  important  factor.  • 

EzHiBrr  D. 

Old  World  production, 

[The  best  avaUable  statistics  conoeming  European  production  are  those  of  D<m  ICanoel  Vines  de  Ci ' 

professer  "  La  Bsouela  Superior  de  Comeroio  de  Baleares.'*] 

Metric  tons. 

Italy  (Ban) 110,000 

Sicily 70,000 

Spain 75,000 

Penda. 20,000 

Morocco 20,000 

Porti^ 15,000 

Metric  ton  amoimts  to  2,204  pounds. 


Metric'^ 


France 

Alf^eria. 2,^^ 

A  ana   Tl^{v«/\«  *)   V 


Aida  Minor 
Total 


320.  '* 


Cal'tfomia  production  by  yearSj  1900-1920. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Tons. 


2,740 

1,500 

3,270 

3,200 

800 

2,100 

750 

750 

2,900 

1,500 

3,300 


Pounds. 


5,480,000 
3,000,000 
0^640,000 
6,400,000 
1,600^000 
4,200,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
5,800^000 
8,000,000 
6,600,000 


Tear. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Tons.      P-AT-t- 


1,450 
S,000 
1.100 
S^SfiO 
S»500 
3,400 
4,000 
S^lOO 
7,290 
S^SOO 


11  >« 
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Exhibit  E. 


E8TIMATBD  AGREAOE  IN  CALIFORNIA.. 


Acreage  in  Califoniia  almondfi  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  weU  over  100,000, 
f  which  over  50,000  acres  have  never  borne  any  nuts. 

That  acreage  which  has  reached  commercisJ  beaming  is  in  all  probability  at  the 
resent  time  not  more  than  35,000,  and  probably  less.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
roduction  within  the  next  few  years  will  reach  at  least  30,000,000  pounds,  and  prob- 
)1y  much  more. 

ThiB  increase  in  acreage  ia  due  to  the  stabilization  of  marketing  competition,  owing 
the  formation  of  the  Galifomia  Almond  Growers  Exchange,  coupled  with  the 
Ltraordinary  demand  due  to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  accompanying  the  war 
ffiod. 

Practically  all  of  the  increased  plantings  have  been  made  since  1910,  and  no  notice- 
tie  increase  in  tonni^  was  secured  until  after  1915.  With  highly  stimulated  markets 
e  gradual  increase  in  production  was  not  difficult  to  market  in  the  shell  before  the 
M6  of  the  holiday  season.  With  a  reasonably  good  market  thousands  of  people 
roughout  the  United  States  have  invested  in  almond  orchards  in  the  West,  as  have 
my  California  growers.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  average  man  who  invests  in 
idmond  orchard  or  who  plants  an  orchard  does  not  understand  all  the  fou^tors  that 
IV  make  the  industry  profitable  or  unprofitable  in  the  future.  He  looks  at  the  past 
d  compares  it  with  the  present,  as  far  as  his  data  may  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  if 
iooks  ff)od  he  figures  it  will  continue  to  ^et  better,  so  he  proceeds  to  plant.  Perhaps 
is  fortunate  that  he  does  so,  for  if  he  did  not  there  would  be  no  new  industries  in 
ia  country  to  protect,  except  such  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  competition 
im  outside. 

Exhibit  F. 

shelling  febcbntag1$8. 

The  following  record  of  Government  tests  of  shellinc  percentages  of  Galifomia 
Donds  explains  itself  and  shows  that  a  given  weight  of  whole  nuts  will  yield  less 
in  33  per  cent  kernels: 

Cracking  tests  by  machine  method  of  12  leading  commerdal  abnond  varieties. 


Variety. 


Nuts  put 

tlirongh 

crackmg 

macblne. 


Jt« 

as 

den  State. 
Plu5  Ultra 

ipareU 

ness 

^heif.'.'I 

reOiog 

«ka 

flier 

bn 


Pounds. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Weight  of 
kernels, 

whole  and 

broken, 

actually 

obtainea. 

Kernels 

Weight  of 

(whole  and 
broken) 

nuts  in 
sample 

actually 
obtained. 

which  did 
not  crack. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds, 

36.25 

35.25 

3.75 

35.00 

35.00 

4.00 

31.00 

31.00 

11.00 

4L00 

4L00 

4.50 

38.50 

*      38.60 

9.87 

30.75 

30.75 

4.00 

46.00 

46.00 

3.00 

19.00 

19.00 

4.26 

26.00 

26.00 

4.50 

27.50 

27.50 

16.75 

21.50 

21.50 

6.50 

17.00 

17.00 

22.00 

Weight  of 

kernels  of 

Added  for 

nuts  not 

kernels  in 

cracked, 

nuts  which 

computed 

did  not 

on 

crack. 

column  3. 

Pounds. 

Percent, 

1.32 

L32 

1.40 

1.40 

3.41 

3.41 

1.84 

1.84 

3.80 

3.80 

1.23 

1.23 

1.38. 

L38 

.81 

.81 

1.17 

1.17 

4.60 

4.60 

1.40 

1.40 

3.74 

3.74 

Total 

kernels, 

including 

nuts  which 

did  not 

crack  in 

machine. 


Percent. 
36.57 
36.40 
34.41 
42.84 
42.30 
31.98 
47.38 
19.81 
27.17 
32.10 
22.90 
20.74 


Iverage  per  cent  of  kernels  of  the  12  commercial  varieties,  exclusive  of  the  nuts 
t  crackea  by  the  machine,  30.71. 

iveriee  per  cent  of  kernels  of  the  12  commercial  varieties,  including  the  nuts  not 
ckedby  the  machine,  32.88. 
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Exhibit  G. 


Analyses  of  foreign  ^  and  domestic  almonds. 
[By  M.  E.  Jaffa,  professor  of  nutrition,  University  of  Califomia.] 


Name. 


SicUy 

3  Crown  Bull  Valencias 

Medium  Jordan 

Large  Alicante 

Medium  Avola 

Nonpareil , . 

California  Paper  Shell . . 

Princess ► 

Kinps  Soft  Shell 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 

IXL 

Reams 

Drake 

Jordan 

Peerless 

Harriot 

Llewellyn 

Languedoc 

Texas  Prolific 

Average  domestic 


Water. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

&57 

8.34 

21.18 

3.72 

3.08 

2a  92 

3.58 

3.18 

22.40 

3.82 

3.00 

21.88 

3.42 

2.03 

3a57 

4.20 

3.36 

23.54 

6.55 

3.48 

24.07 

6.52 

3.38 

22.84 

9.79 

a  01 

22.37 

4.17 

3.03 

22.75 

4.65 

3.06 

21.88 

5.50 

3.52 

20.22 

8.37 

3.38 

26.25 

3.41 

3.17 

26.78 

6.63 

3.37 

25.47 

3.73 

3.33 

22.23 

7.50 

3.35 

24.33 

4.68 

3.74 

25.75 

4.51 

3.14 

24.24 

5.74 

3.31 

23.72 

54.47 
52.23 
53.05 
54.53 
50.42 
54.14 
52.30 
54.50 
55.81 
55.92 
53.64 
56.62 
53.78 
40.34 
52.32 
&§.  W) 
51.02 
48.90 
54.25 
53.49 


•■I 


1  Only  sheUed  nuts  received. 

The  data  presented  is  interesting  in  showing  that  there  is  jio  material  diffenc 
nutritionally  between  the  domestic  almond  and  the  imported  article. 

The  water  percentage  of  the  imported  article  is  lower  than  that  yielded  bv 
home  product,  but  it  may  be  that  the  former  was  somewhat  dried  out  befoiv 
received  the  sample,  inasmuch  as  said  samnles  consisted  only  of  the  kernel,  li- 
the domestic  product  was  furnished  in  the  shell,  and  therefore  any  loss  by  evji* 
tion  of  moisture  in  the  kernel  was  prevented. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  average  percentage  of  ash  in  - 
foreign  and  domestic.    The  difference  between  the  two  averages  is  0.2  of  1  p^r  • ;-' 
The  maximum  registered  for  the  foreign  is  3.34,  while  the  maximum  regi^teip*) 
the  California  is  3.74;  the  minimum  percentage  for  the  foreign  is  3  and  for  the  donh-.- 
3.01  per  cent. 

The  protein  content  differs  more  than  any  other,  and  the  difference  is  decid 
in  favor  of  the  California  article,  in  that  the  average  protein  for  the  foreign  is  .^ 
per  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  22.40  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  20.57  per  ceni    Ij 
corresponding  figures  for  the  home  product  are:  Average,  23.7  per  cent;  maiin-d 
26.78  per  cent;  minimum,  20.22  per  cent.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  a^'erage  i*f  -i 
California  rates  more  than  2  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  foreign. 

The  nitrogen  free  extract  is  represented  by  a  higher  percentage  in  the  rase 
foreign  nut  than  in  the  domestic.    As  the  amoUnt  of  starch  in  the  almond  if  o 
and  the  availability  of  other  nitrogen  free  extract  compounds  is  not  as  great  v  \* ' 
starch,  the  lower  percentage  noted  for  the  domestic  article  is  really  an  ad\'aou? 

The  caloric  value  is  almost  identical,  being  2,860  for  the  foreign  almonds  tt  xn  ' 
2,800  for  the  domestic. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  are  avera^ng  the  analyses  of  5  van«(  •" 
forei^  almonds  while  we  are  averaging  14  varieties  of  California  almonds. 

It  18  true  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  average  fat  content  in  iav«ir  • 
foreign  nut,  but  an  examination  of  the  individual  varieties  or  kinds  abow!^  0:^'  ^ 
general  run  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  are  about  the  same.  In  tact,  tb«  x^ 
mestic  varieties  that  are  below  the  general  run  are  the  two  varietiea  tkat  wei^* 
nally  brought  here  from  8p>ain  and  France,  viz,  Jordan  and  Languedoc.  ii 
out  of  line  with  the  general  average  are  thrown  out,  the  average  fat  content  i«  m 
of  the  domestic  almonds. 
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Exhibit  H. 

Actual  and  possible  revenue  to  Government  from  almond  imports. 

•  1914-1920,  inclusive,  as  a  whole: 

37,195,697  pounds,  at  3  cents $1, 115, 870. 91 

125,924,918  pounds,  at  4  cents 5,036, 996.  72 

Total  actual  revenue 6, 152, 867. 63 

37,195,697  pounds,  at  5  cents 1, 859, 784. 85 

125,924,918  pounds,  at  15  cents 18, 888, 737. 70 

Total  possible  revenue 20, 748, 522.  55 

an  average  vear  (1914-1920): 

5,312,671  pounds,  at  3  cents 159, 380. 13 

17,989,274  pounds,  at  4  cents 719, 570. 96 

Total  actual  revenue 878, 951. 09 

5,312,671  pounds,  at  5  cents 265, 633.  55 

17.989,274  pounds,  at  15  cents 2, 698, 391. 10 

Total  pogsible  revenue 2, 964, 024. 65 

enue  actually  lost,  1914-1920,  inclusive 14, 595, 654.  92 

enue  actually  lost  for  average  year 2, 085, 073.  56 

Exhibit  I. 

wrts  of  almondSj  shelled  and  urufhelled^  into  the  United  States,  1900-1920^  inclusive, 

fNote  the  Increased  importations  from  the  year  1900-1901.] 

FISCAL  YEAR. 


Y«r. 

Poimds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1901 

5,140,232 
9,868,982 
8,142,164. 
9,838,852 

1904-^ 

11,745,081 
15,009,826 
14,233,613 
17,144,968 

190R-9 

11,029,421 
18,556,356 
15,522,712 
17.231.458 

I 

1905-^ 

1909-10 

} 

190(V-7 

1910-11 

1 

1907-8 

1911-12 

CALENDAR  YEAR. 


Year. 

Unshelled. 

SheUod. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

5,767,765 
4,753,525 
2,776,073 
4,875,473 
4,455^533 
6,149,874 
7,482,538 
6,703,181 

$639,707 
494,141 
261,066 
523,099 
50&619 
94^761 
1,305,167 
1,017,984 

13,580,697 
10,114,901 
13,078,966 
16,700,794 
18,326»9U 
21,544,757 
28,007,908 
18, 150, 588 

13,739,067 

2, 970, 229 

3, 423, 373 

4,232,358 

. 

£608,822 

5, 731, 630 

10, 582, 179 

6,768,926 

• 
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Exhibit  J. 
Califomia  crop  production. 


Raw  land. 


High. 


Almond j. 

Apple 

Apricot  (with  water) 

Cherry 

Fig 

Grape  (raisin) 

Grape  (table) 

Grape  (wine) 

Lemon 

Olive 

Orange • 

Peach 

Pear 

Plum 

Prune 

Walnut 

AllaUb 

Asparagus 

Barley 

Beans 

Beans  (Lima) 

Hay 

Hops 

Onion 

Potatoes 


1300 

600 
400 
800 

aoo 

800 

aoo 

300 
1,200 

aoo 

1»200 
300 
400 
600 
SQO 

i,aoo 

250 
800 
250 
400 

1,500 
100 

1,000 
600 
400 


Low. 


Usual. 


tioo 

$150 

150 

200 

IfiO 

aoo 

200 

600 

100 

150 

\m 

150 

25 

100 

50 

150 

250 

500 

76 

ISO 

200 

600 

100 

150 

150 

200 

160 

250 

150 

300 

250 

400 

75 

150 

100 

900 

40 

12S 

75 

150 

200 

400 

40 

60 

aoo 

400 

200 

360 

100 

250 

Devekpedlci 


\ 


1,0QD 

2,600 
»0 


800 

400 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 ; 

600 

S^OOO 

no 

1,000 
2,000, 


1,000 


Exhibit  K. 

The  Bank  or  Espasto, 

Esparto,  Calif.,  July  6,  tiil 
Mr.  T.  C.  Tucker. 

Manager  Califomia  Almond  Growers^  Exchange, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  before  me  ^oure  of  June  29,  and  in  reply  beig  to  say  thit 
attitude  of  the  Bank  of  Esparto  is  just  as  it  has  been  from  Ijie  start — perfectly ' 
and  ready  to  do  anything  we  can  for  the  almond  ^wen  in  our  section  and  tl» 
ciation  or  exchange  that  is  in  our  power.    But  owin^  to  the  shortage  of  cmfB  snd 
price  of  products  of  every  kind  and  the  failiire  on  tue  part  of  the  various  ex  ' 
and  associations  operating  in  this  section,  we  find  a  difference  in  deposits  ~ 
the  highest  and  lowest  levels  during  the  year  of  more  than  1216,000  in  the  little 
of  Esparto. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  have  reached  the  limit?    We  have  been  trying  t«> 
help  from  the  associations  and  exchanges  all  this  time,  and  just  VM^T*ff*wg  od  t^ 
''son  of  our  teeth,"  hoping  they  would  make  payments  to  the  unners  Uiat  voold  z 
us  relief;  but  instead  of  advances  in  money  some  of  them  paid  them  in  notn  4 
expected  the  bank,  that  was  carrying  all  the  load  that  it  could  possibly  cany  t«  :1 
tinue  to  put  up  when  the  limit  of  human  endurance  had  been  rea<^ied.    It  ixc 
three  weeks  to  get  rid  of  these  notes,  and  only  then  by  our  beoominf  regponsiK:^ 
to  the  having  tnem  clunged  back  to  us  when  they  were  due.    Our  bocnnrinr  ^ 
has  long  since  been  reached,  and  we  are  now  only  existing  tihrcmgfa  the  lenicDri  ^ 
superintendent  of  banks,  with  a  Umit  on  that  privilege.  !when  we  borrow  nK>&'> 
have  to  have  a  limit  on  it,  and  it  has  to  be  met  when  due.    When  the  fanner  cqei' 
us  for  money,  and  we  ask  him  when  he  can  meet  it,  he  is  up  against  it  and  cie 
say,  ''  I  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  it  some  time  in  the  '  Sweet  by  and  hy*  *"    Tl** 
give  him  the  money  if  we  have  it  and  wait  and  wait  as  we  are  still  waiting  lor  '-^  ^ 
end  of  the  1919-20  crops,  with  the  expense  of  harvesting  another  staring  qb  is  tiK  b 
with  no  promise  as  to  when  relief  will  come. 

Then  we  are  asked  what  out  attitude  is  regarding  advances  to  &nnen.  (>ir  ^ 
crops  in  this  section  are  idmonds  and  barley,  and  when  they  &dl  we  are  ciiopi- 
against  it.  No  one  can  say  that  the  almond  crop,  both  as  to  yield  and  price  m  >«M 
up  to  the  present  time,  was  not  a  failure.  No  one  can  reaJiae  more  than  the  H 
wnat  everyone  interested  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  has  been  up  ^ir«-7 
and  I  have  not  entered  a  complaint  but,  as  a  matter  of  &Krt,  have  talked  ani  i 
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iny  a  num  in  line  that  would  have  otherwise  drawn  out  in  disgust.  We  would 
idly  advance  the  fanner  more  money  if  we  could,  but  it  simply  is  not  here  to  ad- 
nee.  They  are  b^iming  to  come  to  us  now  and  ask  where  they  are  going  to  get 
)ney  to  hiurvest.  What  can  we  tell  them?  We  have  no  money  to  advance.  If 
ur  asBOciatian  could  deposit  in  our  bank  the  amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  th^  growers, 
^  would  be  only  too  glad  to  distribute  it  around  where  it  was  most  needed. 
We  have  a  Mr  barley  crop,  and  if  the  farmer  would  sell  it  would  ^ve  us  temporary 
ief,  but  it  is  worth  only  aoout  a  cent  a  pound,  and  when  it  cost  him  about  that  one 
a  hazdly  expect  him  to  sell  just  now. 

Frusting  you  imay  see  our  position  and  not  leave  the  impression  that  the  local  bank 
old  and  should  take  care  of  his  wants.  We  have  many  notes  in  our  pouch  that 
)uld  have  been  met  and  was  promised  out  of  1919  and  1920  crops,  with  nothing 
finite  as  to  their  payments. 

[f  you  have  any  solution  of  the  problem  and  can  assist  us  as  well  as  the  fanners,  we 
raid  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

M.  0.  Wyatt,  President. 

EzHinrr  L. 

BSKATB  JOINT  RBSOLTJTION  NO.  34  OF  THE  LEGIBLATUBB  OF  CAliIFORNIA. 

• 

Whereas,  The  production  of  almonds  constitute  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the 

ate  of  Califomia,  which  State  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  capable  of  producing 

Donds  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  In  order  to  properly  protect  this  industry  a  tariff  on  almonds,  which  are 

mdpally  imported  from  the  cheap  labor  sections  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is 

icesBary  if  this  industry  shall  not  perish; 

Whereas,  The  present  tariff  on  almonds  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  protection: 

ow,  therefore,  be  it 

Rmlved  by  the  unate  and  as$emhly,  jointly^  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

tli&)m]a  hereby  memorializes  Confess  to  provide  such  a  tsffiff  on  imported  almonds 

>  will  equalize  the  cost  of  production  and  marketing  between  the  home  grown  and 

iported  product;  and  be  it  further 

Raohm,  That  CaUfomia's  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  they 

!«  hereby,  urged  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  tariff; 

Ml  be  it  further 

Risolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby,  instructed  to 

rward  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

I  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

'  each  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  each  of  California's 

BoatoTB  and  R^resentatives  in  Congress. 

C.  C.  YoTjvto,  President  of  tJie  Senate, 
Henry  W.  Wright,  SpeSaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Attest: 

Frank  C.  Johdav,  Secretary  of  State. 
By  Frank  H.  Cory,  Dejnity. 
• 

AIMOSDS,  FIIBEBTS,  KSh  WAIITUTS. 

[Paragraphs  754,  755,  and  758.] 

UTBUEKT  OF  Q.  W.  B.  WAIXACE,  CHIOAaO,  ILL.,  BEPBESEKTINa 
THE  ASSOCLA.TED  8HELLED  NTTT  INTEBESTS. 

Mr.  Waixace.  I  represent  the  associated  shelled  nut  interests, 
'ith  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  will  ask  permission  to  file  a  briei 
^ih  some  memoranda  witmn  the  next  few  days.  I  shall  only  now 
<5cupy  two  or  three  minutes  to  bring  out  some  points. 

Senator  McCuMBEE.  Very  well. 

w.  Wallace.  We  are  asking  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  almonds. 
loth  unahelled  and  shelled,  shaU  be  for  tiie  unshelled  3  cents  a  pound 
^A  for  the  shelled  6  cents  a  pound. 
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The  reason  for  that  request  is  this:  We  are  not  opposed  to  tb 
protective  theory,  especially  where,  as  with  peanuts,  uie  import-^i 
nut  and  the  domestic  nut  are  alike  in  character;  but  where  taeie  "^ 
a  difference  in  character  and  where  the  character  of  the  articlr  ii 
suitable  for  particular  purposes,  then  we  believe  that  any  duty  ih' 
should  originate  with  your  committee  should  be  merely  lor  reVenc 

Shelled  almonds  are  used  almost  entirely  by  manufacturing  ct 
fectioners  and  bakers.  There  is,  of  course,  a  small  sale  in  the  re t^ 
confectionery  stores,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  used  in  \h 
manufacture  of  confectionery  of  different  sorts  and  by  bakers. 

The  California  almond  is  not  and  will  not  be  used  by  the  manuf»' 
turing  confectioner  for  one  very  good  reason,  and  that  reason  Ls  xht 
the  California  almond  does  not  have  the  almond  flavor  and  its  fiU: 
its  construction,  is  too  woody  to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  the  maiiuf«e 
ture  of  confectionery. 

These  attributes  of  flavor  and  structure  in  the  imported  aliiKta 
are  suitable  in  an  unusual  degree  for  the  purpose  of  manufactunn 
confectionery  and  for  bakers. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  the  shelled  almond  should  not  be  so  high  as  * 
exclude  the  shelled  almond,  and  it  may  be  so  high  that  it  woui 
exclude  it,  because  the  confectioner  realizes,  as  well  as  the  bak? 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  that  he  can  get  for  his  product,  an 
as  one  of  my  predecessors  here  said,  any  little  l)it  added  alw^' 
makes  a  little  bit  more,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  * 
his  product  if  the  rate  of  duty  was  so  high  that  the  imported  c 
could  not  come  in;  and  he  could  not  and  would  not  use  the  Amenr: 
nut  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  rate  of  duty  asked  on  the  unshelled  nut  we  are  not  particuL: 
interested  in,  because  the  American  nut  unshelled  brings  morf 
the  American  market  than  the  imported  nut;  and  the  importeii  u 
imshelled,  especially  almonds  and  walnuts,  forms  a  very  small  p* 
portion  of  the  total  amount  imported.  They  are  mostly  impor 
shelled. 

This  is  true  of  the  walnuts,  also,  and  more  especially  is  it  true  hers,  i 
the  California  walnut  is  the  best  walnut  that  is  grown  anywhi\'>- 
the  world.     There  is  no  walnut  that  can  compete  with  it.     They  : 
get  such  a  price  for  it  in  the  shell  that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  tr 
uie  shell  on  and  sell  it  as  a  shelled  walnut. 

The  imported  nut  is  not  as  good.     It  has  not  as  soft  a  shell, 
would  not  be  as  easy  for  you  and  me  to  sit  at  a  table,  as  we  can  v  i 
the  California  nut,  and  crack  them  in  our  hands.  ^ 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  that  the  California  walnut  is  sup 
to  all  others,  and  the  almond  is  not  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  ahnond. 
reason  f.or  the  shelled  walnut  being  imported  is  because  the\ 
inferior  nuts  and  can  be  shelled  at  a  price  which  the  confectioner* 
pay  and  use  the  shelled  walnut. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  in  the  rates  between  the  unshelled  •-: 
the  shefied,  I  remember  reading,  when  the  bill  was  introduc«d  \r\  * 
House,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  had  found  that,  scieaitaf i«  <>a. 
there  were  approximately  3  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts  usmI  %•  : 
1  poimd  of  nut  meats;  and  then  in  some  of  their  calculations  <j> 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  they  used  t'< 
pounds,  and  in  some  others  they  used  4  pounds  and  inone  oth'^ 
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fulating  their  output,  they  tabulated  the  shelled  at  50  per  cent. 
I  do  not  really  know  exactly  whether  three  to  one  or  two  to  one 
iild  be  absolutely  accurate.  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  prices  at 
irh  these  nuts,  unshelled,  are  sold  and  the  prices  at  wmch  the 
lied  nuts  are  sold,  you  will  find  that  the  ratio  should  be  nearer 
I  to  one  than  three  to  one. 

ifter  all,  they  are  really  separated,  so  that  while  I  do  not  pretend  , 
)e  a  scientist  myself  in  that  regard,  I  have  had  some  experience 
b  five  different  tariff  laws,  and  I  think  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
t  that  the  specific  rate  ascertained  and  put  in  the  law  has  been 
ttdod  not  on  some  scientific  thing,  but  on  the  value  that  the 
helled  nut  represents  and  the  value  that  the  shelled  nut  represents. 
1  have  figured  on  the  percentage  of  duty  that  you  wanted  and 

have  made  a  specific  rate. 

he  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  had  on  almonds  4  cents  a  pound, 
belled,  and  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  shelled.  So  far  as  tne  un- 
led  are  concerned,  we  do  not  care  really  whether  you  put  it  at 
r  4  cents.  It  will  make  very  little  difference.  There  is  only  a 
r  small  proportion  of  almonds  or  walnuts  that  are  imported  in  the 
J,  anyhow,  and  the  domestic  producers  of  unshelled  almonds  get 
;ood  a  price,  with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of  imported,  as  is 
ived  on  the  imported  goods.  That  one  brand,  the  Jordan 
ond,  is  not  sold  to  any  very  appreciable  extent  in  the  shell. 
a  sold  practically  exclusively  shelled.  It  comes  in  boxes  28 
nds  to  the  box  and  is  used  in  the  higher  class  of  trade. 
he  smaller  Sicily  almond  has  the  flavor  and  the  texture,  but  has 
the  appearance — and  after  all,  we  Americans  look  at  the  appear- 
3  when  we  are  buying  something.  It  can  be  and  is  used  in  making 
ond  paste,  to  which  it  gives  the  almond  flavor  and  the  softness 

the  desirability  in  taste  and  in  feeling  in  your  mouth  that  the 
and  paste  must  have. 

'ith  your  permission  I  will  file  a  brief  later,  and  I  thank  you  for 
r  courtesy. 

SF  OF  O.  W.  R.  WALLACE,  BSPRESENTIITO  THE  ASSOCIATED  SHELLED  NTTT 

INTERESTS. 

■ 

SHELLED  ALMONDS. 

18  well  established  that  the  domestic  almond  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  manuf ac- 
)f  confectionery  and  in  the  production  of  bakery  goods  for  natural  reasons,  and  the 
imption  of  shelled  almonds  by  these  industries  forms  practically  the  entire 
ft  therefor.  The  imported  almond,  on  the  other  hand,  has  both  the  almond 
r  and  the  structure  required. 

e  mle  of  unshelled  almonds  for  general  consumption  is  laiigely  controlled  by  the 
Htir*  producers,  and  takes  so  large  a  part  of  that  production  that  the  limited 
ind  for  domestic  shelled  almonds  is  supplied  by  the  shelling  of  culls  and  nuts 
wise  undesirable  for  sale  in  the  shell. 

» rt'ad  on  page  1969  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Part 
?<»h<»dule  F,  Schedule  G,  and  Schedule  H,  a  statement  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Pierce  to  the 
r  that  the  almond  industry  has  developed  four  or  five  hundredfold  in  the  last  10 
That  is  three  years  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  act  of  1909,  with  duty 
ents  per  pound  and  6  cents  per  pound  on  the  unshelled  and  i^elled  almonds,  and 
I  years  under  the  existin|:  law,  with  its  3  cents  and  4  cents  per  pound  duty,  in- 
»i^  a  year  or  two  war  penod  of  some  dimini^ed  foreign  competition;  and  yet,  in 
of  the  vast  increase  in  the  domestic  almond  industry,  only  about  one-half  of  1 
Mit  of  the  domestic  crop  has  been  sold  shelled.  (Statement  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Tucker, 
1971,  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.)  It  can  only  be  true  that 
iktural  characteristics  of  the  domestic  almond,  rendering  it  unfit  for  manufacturing 
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puiposesi  prevented  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  the  domestic  abnoiid  being  boM  a 
usea  by  manufacturers. 

No  rate  of  duty  that  could  be  devised  would  render  the  domestic  almond  foiu^ 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  therefore  an  excessive  rate  would  only  result  is  ^ 
restriction  of  the  use  of  the  shelled  almond  and  would  not  matefially  enhmre  a 
market  for  the  domestic  shelled  almond. 

The  market  quotations  demonstrate  that  the  domestic  shelled  almond  is  oSend  ] 
sale  at  less  than  the  imported  almond,  and  yet  there  is  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  oat 
the  domestic  production  sold  shelled.  The  following  prices  are  taken  from  the  ^i 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  page  12,  issue  of  August  31,  1921: 


Imported: 

Valencia 3 

Jordan 

Alicante 37 


California: 

NonpareilB  (medium  sizeV 
IXL 

)ing. 

ces  (medium  size) 


The  unshelled  almonds  sold  as  follows  on  the  same  date,  August  SI,  1921: 


Imported: 

Cartagena 16) 

Tarragona 17 

Ivica •   13 

French,  hard  shell 9@9} 


California: 

IX  L 

NePlus  Ultra »^^ 

Nonpareil 

Languedoc 

Drakes 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  California  almond,  unshelled,  brougjit  prices  rau 
from  16  cents  per  pound  to  27  cents  per  pound,  while  the  imported  mirfiqlled  ahu 
were  sold  for  prices  ranging  from  9  cents  to  17  cents  per  pound.  Under  coniza 
like  these  the  great  increase  in  the  domestic  almond  inaustrv  took  place,  uh. 
almond  was  prmluced  that  seemed  to  have  found  a  ready  market,  in  the  shdl 
that  protection  bv  hi^  rates  of  duty  has  not  been  found  necessary.  Any  a 
dutv,  therefore,  tnat  is  provided  would  of  necessity  be  for  revenue.  The  m«c 
of  this  association  are  for  the  most  put  interested  in  the  greater  development  'l 
market  for  almonds,  whetiier  domestic  or  imported,  as  their  busineas  is  in  pan 
buying  and  selUng  of  almonds,  and  Uie  larger  the  demand  the  greater  their  bosb 
ana  they  are  naturally  opposed  to  anything  that  will  serve  to  lessen  demjuod  or  nr^ 
the  market.  They  believe  that  any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  has  heretofore  rai 
either  on  the  shelled  or  unveiled  almonds,  will  inevitably  leasen  the  demai: : 
therefore  restrict  the  market. 

SHELLED  WALNUTS. 

Much  that  has  been  said  above  as  to  almonds  is  equally  tme  of  w»lnms. 
domestic  walnut,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  best  that  is  grown,  but  the  adling  jr* 
the  widnut  in  l^e  shell  is  so  favorable  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  adwit^ge  in  Awi 
for  the  market.    The  imported  shelled  walnut  is  one  which  ootild  not  be  ecdd  ir  « 

Setition  with  the  domestic  walnut  if  in  the  sheU  and  is  therefore  worth  kes  tt^ 
omestic  walnut  unshelled.    These  imported  shelled  walnuts  aie  of  good  fim^  rr 
structure  and  readily  adapted  to  manufacturing  confectionery,  etc. 

The  increase  in  the  domestic  production  and  sale  of  walnuts  seems  to  ha%e  iuj 
paralleled  that  of  tiie  almond  industry,  as  from  an  output  of  9.600  tons  in  I91('  *> 
of  over  28,000  tons  in  1919  an  increase  of  over  three  hundredloid  is  eliowix.  '  ^ 
other  hand,  while  the  imported  walnut  shows  an  inaease  in  actual  quaotity  iac^ff 
yet  the  proportion  of  imported  walnuts  to  the  total  of  sales  in  the  Unit«*i  *^ 
shows  a  reduction.  For  example,  in  1910  the  domestic  production  «««  IosUl^ 
importation,  but  in  1919  the  domestic  production  and  sales  w(ho  2S,100  Iook.  ^ ' 
perad  with  22,391  tons,  an  excess  of  approximately  6,000  tons  in  favor  of  the  «i.=^ 
producer.  It  is  difficult  to  understana,  therefore,  just  why  any  additioud  pvoce*  - 
needed  or  desirable  under  circumstances  such  as  these.  At  the  pnoes  pp?>w 
however,  the  demand  gives  evidence  of'beinff  curtailed,  and  nnless  pcviop  •'«; 
reduced  rather  than  advanced  a  still  further  lessening  of  demand  will  occtr. 
domestic  production  would  not  be  benefited  by  any  materially  inneaiml  ^ 
duty^  as  a  lessening  demand  naturally  results  in  a  restncted  market;  mud  ar  t: 
mesUc  producer,  under  present  conditions,  is  abfe  to  dispose  of  aU  he  ptcmU 
attractive  prices,  we  are  therefore  convincisd  that  the  rates  of  duty  lU 


vailing,  viz,  2  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  walnuts  and  4  centa  per  poiuid  iC>  w- 
walnut9— or  not  to  exceed  the  rfttes  in  the  act  of  1909,  via,  24  cents  on  iiBshci*li " 
6  cents  on  shelled  walnuts— should  be  incorporated  in  the  forthcsoiituig^  tan^ 
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lTBXBKT  of  E.  B.  HTTTGHINSON,  KOSTTCLAXB,  N.  J.,  BEPBB* 
SSNTZNa  DBEBD  VBJJIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

[r.  Hutchinson.  I  live  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  I  am  manajger  of 
shelled  nuts  and  •confectioners'  supply  department  of  Birdsong 
hj  New  York  City,  and  I  am  representing  the  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ion  of  New  York  with  reference  to  paragraphs  754,  755,  and  758, 
rring  to  almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts,  Doth  shelled  and  un- 
led,  and  I  am  here  particularly  to  protest  against  the  enormous 
5  of  duty  advocated  before  you  gentlemen  by  the  California 
irers. 

mator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  dried  fruit  ? 
r.  Hutchinson.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  error  in  the  schedule. 
St  want  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  these  demands  of  Cali- 
ia,  that  under  their  own  showing  they  have  sold  60  per  cent  of 
total  quantity  of  almonds  in  the  shell  that  were  marketed,  in 
country,  and  have  also  sold  and  marketed  70  per  cent  of  the 
lutg  in  the  shell  that  were  marketed  in  this  country.  In  con- 
ion  with  their  request  for  further  increases  of  duty  I  want  t6 
•  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tucker  before  the  Ways  and 
US  Committee,  as  shown  on  page  1908  of  the  record.  In  answer 
question  he  said : 

Qormal  times  paper-shell  almonds  brought  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  shell,  25 
per  pound  for  the  seedling  variety,  which  represents  the  major  portion^^of  our 
The  average  last  year,  during  the  war  and  war  conditions,  was  about  47  cents . 
nd  for  paper  shell  and  35  cents  a  pound  for  seddlings. 

iter  on  Mr.  Tucker  testified  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
Qg  almonds,  as  shown  on  page  1909  of  the  record,  as  follows: 

^.  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  1920 
It  approximately  16  cents  per  potmd  in  the  shell. 

)tween  16  cents  per  poimd  and  his  statements  of  35  and  47 
>  there  is  an  enormous  profit  somewhere,  and  I  submit  that 
argument  for  enormously  increased  duties  is  unwarranted, 
ds  18  a  long  subject,  and  I  have  a  brief  which  I  will  ask  permis- 
to  submit.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  call  a  few  salient  points 
)ur  attention. 

show  the  greediness  of  Calif omia  in  contending  for  this  largely 
ased  duty  on  a  product  which  up  to  the  present  they  are  not 
to  produce — ^I  refer  to  shelled  aunonds  and  shelled  walnuts — 
[rowers  ask  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  walnuts 
15  cent8  per  pound  on  shelled  almonds.  These  goods  are  en- 
^  different  in  character  from  the  nuts  in  the  shell  and  are  sold 
I  entirely  dififerent  trade. 

Qator  McCuMBER.  You  say  they  do  not  raise  the  shelled  wal- 
commercially  1 

'.  Hutchinson.  For  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned  they  are 
known  commercially.  The  shelled  almonds  they  produced 
rear,. under  Mr.  Tucker's  own  statement,  was  one-half  of  1  per 
of  the  crop. 

Qator  McC^TKBEB.  Maybe  I  misimderstood  you.  You  mean  the 
?d  product  ? 

•*  HcTGHiNsoN.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  shelled  product, 
ttator  McCuMBBR.  Not  the  entire  production  ? 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  No,  not  the  entire  production.  The  pi>2 
I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  these  shelled  goods  are  practically  ■ 
raw  material  of  bakers,  manufacturing  confectioners,  almond  pa 
manufacturers,  bread  and  cake  bakers,  biscuit  and  cracker  m:iv 
facturers,  blanchers,  salters,  and  similar '  industries,  just  as  rr:: 
raw  material  to  them  as  flour  or  sugar,  because  it  enters  into  :v 
product  in  combination  with  those  articles. 

In  regard   to   almonds,   the  manufacturering  confectionei^  J 
their  allied  industries  that  I  have  mentioned  have  in  the  p&^i 
deavored  to  use  California  almonds,  but  they  found  they  couKi : 
get  a  good  product,  one  suitable  to  the  trade,  and  the  reason  • 
that  they  found  the  Calif omia  almonds  were  fibrous  and  lackia:: 
flavor.     1  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  of  New  York,  ▼ 
is  a  large  manufacturer  of  almond  paste,  as  weU  as  confection*  { 
to  state  that  his  coinpany  some  time  ago  bought  a  quantity  of  t\ 
fornia  almonds  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  test,  and 
had  to  sell  on  the  market  tne  majority  of  what  he  bought,  and  v 
he  did  use  he  could  only  do  so  in  conjunction  with  90  per  cen 
the  foreign  imported  almonds.  • 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  point  that  I  want  to  bring  up  to  you  L- 1 
to  produce  1  pound  oi  shelled  almonds  it  is  necessary  to  ha^i 
poimds  of  almonds  in  the  shell.     California  sold  practically  lul 
almonds  in    the   shell   last   year.     There   were  between   ten  s 
eleven  million  pounds.    The  importation  of  shelled  almonds  i 
27,54^,521  pounds.     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  detenninatiQn  of 
comparative  volume  with  the  California  product  it  is  necessan 
multiply  that  by  three.    Therefore  we  get  a  result  of  importAf- 
of  shelled  almonds,  but  in  termd  of  almonds  in  the  shell,  of  82,63^.  i 
pounds.     In  other  words,  there  were  eight  times  the  quantiT} 
shelled  almonds  imported  as  California  produced  last  year;  thej 
now  asking  you  to  put  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  those  si\'^ 
almonds  mien  they  can  not  produce  them.    They  might  be  ahif 
produce  them  in  7  to  10  years  if  they  would  plant  trees  now.  f- 
would  think  it  doubtful  whether  they  could  produce  any  soch  qi 
tity.     Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  capital  to-day  "to  plan* 
trees  for  that  quantity!    On  the  surface  it  is  plain  thmt  their 
mands  are  absurd.    It  looks  like  the  fable  of  the  ''fox  and  the  gni^ 
There  is  a  big  trade  here,  and  they  can't  get  it.    Tt\ej  hAven'i 
quality  or  the  quantity.     Yet  they  want  it,  and  so  they  want  to  cr. 
tne  consumer,  the  people  of  the  united  States,  pay  a  bifc  incrr. 
duty  simply  to  satisfy  then-  spleen. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  further  on  almonds.     Yes;  there  i> 
other  point  I  want  to  .mention.     In  the  shelled  almonds  it  ii^  ~ '«' 
sary  for  importers  to  go  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
course,  we  get  them  from  Europe,  but  we  do  not  get  afanoncb^  •** 
same  type,  quality,  and  description  from  every  place.     We  havr  •  ^ 
to  Andalusia,  Spain,  for  a  certain  almond,  the  sweetest  ahnond  kr- 
used  for  table  purposes.    They  are  known  as  the  Jordan  air. 
There  is  no  such  tning  as  the  Jordan  almond  grown  in  Calif<  r 
We  have  to  go  to  the  AUcante  district  of  Spain  ^lor  a  certain  di? 
used  very  largely  in  confectionery,    iWe  have  to  go  to  the  ^r.* 
Valencia  for  the  Valencia  almonds;  and  to  Majorca  for  the  Mi'.* 
almonds.    The  almonds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolale-A:--*' 
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rs  come  from  the  Island  of  Majorca.  The  Beraude  almonds  are 
•gely  used  for  table  use  and  for  blanching  and  salting,  and  are  pro- 
ced  in  the  Province  of  Provence,  France.  Then  the  Avola  almonds 
ed  by  manufacturing  confectioners  are  produced  in  the  Island  of 
;ily.  They  are  used  for  salting  and  small  sizes  for  chocolate  coat- 
f.  The  Aetna  almonds  also  come  from  Sicily,  and  are  used  by 
inufacturing  confectioners.  The  Palma  and  Girghenti  almonds 
0  come  from  Sicily,  and  are  uSed  by  bakeries,  confectiqnei"s,  and 
dcolate-almond  bar  manufacturers.  The  Bari  almonds  come  from 
J  Puglia  district  of  Italy  and  are  similar  to  the  Palma  and  Gir- 
mti  almonds.  The  Cretan  almonds  are  produced  on  the  Island  of 
jte.  a  Grecian  island.  The  Canary  almonds  come  from  the  Portu- 
jse  Canary  Islands.  Each  grade  has  its  own  particular  use.  Each 
?  of  them  is  distinct.  You  can  not  obtain  one  grade  except  in  that 
rticular  place.  You  can  not  go  to  Italy  and.  get  the  Jordan  al- 
•nds,  ana  you  can  not  go  to  Spain  and  get  the  Palma  and  Gir- 
mti  or  the  Aetna  or  the  J3ari  or  the  Avola  almonds. 
rUs,  for  20  years,  has-been  a  highly  technical  business.  We 
porters  have  had  to  know  just  what  our  customers'  requirements 
re.  They  often  did  not  know  where  to  go*  themselves  for  these 
londs,  and  we  have  had  to  seek  them  in  these  countries  I  have 
ntioned.  We  did  not  find  them  in  California.  If  they  are  there, 
have  no  prejudice  against  California.  It  is  an  American  State, 
i  we  are  Americans,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  abroad  if  we  can  get 
im  in  this  country. 

senator  McIiBAN.  When  was  that  statement  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
sing  almonds  in  California  ? 

^fr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  on  page  1909  of  the  record  before  'the 
lys  and  Means  Committee.     It  says : 

be  Univereity  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  their  1920 
» at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell. 

Senator  McLean.  1920? 

fr.  Hutchinson.  1920.    That  is  Mr.  Tucker's  testimony.    I  do 
;  know  what  date  the  statement  was  issued. 
Senator  McCumber.  Your  time  is  up.     I  would  suggest  you  make 
IT  statement  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Jr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  ta 
nuts,  and  then,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  file  this  brief,  which 
es  it  in  detail. 

•enator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

fr»  Hutchinson.  In  shelled  walnuts  the  importations  were  about 
)00,000  pounds.  That  was  in  the  year  1920.  It  is  necessary  to 
4  pounds  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelled  walnuts, 
tt  makes  a  total  of  80,000,000  pounds  of  walnuts  in  the  shell. 
'  latest  statistics  indicate  that  California  produced  in  1919,  the 
r  year  I  could  gather  statistics  for,  56,496,000  pounds.  That 
clusively  shows  tnat  for  these  manufacturing  purposes,  California 
Id  not  commence  to  supply  the  need.  Now,  CaUfomia  asks  a 
7  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  these  shelled  walnuts,  and  they  can  not 
ply  the  quantity,  even  if  they  could  supply  the  quality,  which 
y  can  not  do.  Tney  claim  they  can,  but  tne  manuiacturers,  who 
»w  better  than  I  do,  tell  me  they  can  not  obtain  the  same  results 
n  the  California  goods.  I  am  going  to  leave  now  the  subject  of 
nuts. 
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On  shelled  filberts,  there  are  none  grown  here  commerciaUy.  I 
fact,  they  do  not  enter  as  a  factor  at  all. 

Tnerefore,  the  only  question  for  you  to  consider,  gentlemen,  i 
placing  the  rate  of  duty,  is  what  will  oring  the  greatest  reyenne  fn^ 
them.  The  reconunendation  of  the  committee  of  the  dried  fnii 
association  on  the  duties  in  these  yarious  para^aphs  are  as  follows 

In  paragraph  754,  almonds — aknqpds  in  the  sheir4  cents  per  poid 
shelled  almonds  6  cents;  parc^aph  755,  filberts — ^filberte  in  the  she! 
3  cents  per  pound,  shelled  filberts  6  cents;  paragraph  758>  walnut<r 
wahiuts  in  the  shell  3  cents  per  pound,  shelled  walnuts  6  cents. 

These  figures  will  giye  almost  a  50  per  cent  increase  oyer  and  &^^ 
the  present  rates,  and  are  practically  the  same  as  those  oontained  i 
the  JPayne-Aldrich  bill,  i  don't  tmnk  they  will  interfere  with 
yolmne  of  the  importations.  Therefore,  they  will  not  affect 
Treasury  receipts.  •  In  fact,  they  will  enhance  the  Treasury  recei 
by  the  amount  of  this  50  per  cent.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
excessive  rates  of  duty  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  lower  importauo? 
and  will  decrease  revenues  to  the  United  "States. 

BRIEF  OF  E.  B.  ETTTCKIHSOH,  BEPBESXNTnrO  THE  DB3D   FBVZT  A880CUTS 

OF  ZTEW  YOBK. 

Almonds.  . 

The  quantity  of  almonds  produced  in  California  in  the  year  1918«  as  5bov^ 
page  1954,  Tariff  Information,  X921,  Bulletin  No.  17,  was  10,200^000  pounda  ' 
importation  of  almonds  during  the  year  1919,  as  shown  hy  the  United  States  Bun 
of  Statistics  of  Imports,  was  27,543,521  pounds  shelled  almonds,  and  7,4S2,538  p«>9 
unshelled  almonds.  As  a  metJiod  of  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  k  v 
figure  as  denominated  under  the  term  of  "almonds  in  the  shell/'  and  for  this  pi£p 
we  multiply  the  quotation  of  shelled  almonds  by  3  (on  the  ratio  of  S  pouno*  ^ 
monds  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelleid  almonds),  ii^ch  gives  ns  a  t>r 
of  82,636-,563  pounds,  to  which  add  the  importations  of  almonds  in  the  ebeU^  T.4v:l 
pounds,  giving  a  grand  total  of  importations  of  90,119,101  pounds,  based  <m  Uu-  < 
nomination  of  "almonds  in  the  shell.'' 

This  indicates  that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  at  least  cag^t  tim/*  * 
Quantity  of  almonds  that  were  produced  in  Gahiomia  in  the  year  191 S,  c<oiis«iV>H 
tne  consumers  of  the  United  States,  if  an  increased  dutv  was  imposed,  m«ild  be  sal-.i 
to  heavily  increased  prices  for  their  raw  materials  and  simply  for  the  benefit  oi  k^ 
compara^vely  small  producers  in  California. 

In  addition,  the  IsLrger  consumption  (over  90  per  cent)  of  shelled  alanod*  v 
consumers  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

These  shelled  almOnds  are  used  mainly  by  manufacturing  co&fectio(n«rB,  ch^- 
manufacturers,  almond-paste  manufacturers,  bread  and  Okke  iMikers,  biscnit 
cracker  manufacturers,  olanchers,  salters,  and  similar  industries,  and.  doc  tt 
variety  of  their  products,  they  need  a  very  lai^e  variety  of  these  goods,  varietitf  ^ 
are  only  obtainable  in  certain  countries  and  which  have  not  been  pfwiuced  ib  < 
fornia  and  from  experiments  which  have  been  made  it  appears  it  would  be  im 
to  produce  in  that  State:  For  instance: 

Jbr(2an.— There  are  about  1 ,500,000  pounds  o!  this  grade  imported  aauiuallT 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  used  eniefl^r  for  table  purposes  (bein^  knows  m 
best  flavored  almonds  grown),  also  for  blanching  and  salting,  and  ftho  by  ooaiaco 
for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  "sugar-coated  Jardiui  idmogida. 
almonds  are  grown  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia^  in  Spain,  and  it  baa  been  i 
to  produce  them  elsewhere. 

Alicemte, — ^There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  •imualh'  u 
the  United  States  and  they  are  used  chiefty  in  the  manufactnre  of  *^'*'**r  a»fi  ^ 
fectionery,  for  chocolate  coating.  The  laxgest  sizes  are  also  used  for  Uae.^ 
roasting,  salting.'  etc.  These  are  grown  in  the  Province  of  Alicante,  in  Spain,  ar- J  ^ 
not  be  produced  elsewhere. 

Valencia.^-Thete  are  about  3,500,000  pounds  of  this  ^tade  imported  awnaiir  .i 
the  United  States.    These  almonds  are  used  principally  m  the  SJpoory  _. 
them  to  the  general  public  for  the  making  of  almond  cakes.     They  are 
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r  luge  demand  by  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  it  has  been  a  custom  to  make  such 
98  for  their  various  religious  holidays.  They  are  produced  in  and  near  Valencia, 
in. 

!mrea.— There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into 
United  States.  They  are  mainly  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chocolate-almond 
,  which  is  a  well-known,  very  large  indiistry.  They  are  produced  in.  the  Balearic 
ads. 

7mtde.— 'There  are  about  75,000  pounds  of  these  almonds  imported  annually  into 
Tnited  States.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  table  use,  and  also  for  blanching  and 
n^,  and  are  produced  in  the  Province  of  Provence,  France. 
ma.— There  are  about  700,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 
ted  States.  These  are  used  mainly  by  manufacturing  confectioners  for  chocolate 
Ing.  The  larger  sizes  are  also  used  for  blanching  and  salting  and  are  in  particu*- 
irood  favor  for  this  purpose,  because  of  their  flatness,  and^  also,  the  skins  being 
.  render  them  easily  olanched.  They  are  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Na.— There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 
ed  States.  They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  manufacturing  confectioners  for  choc- 
iroating  and  chocolate  dipping,  and  also  for  topping,  .the  larger  sizes  also  for 
rhing  and  salting.  These  are  likewise  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
ima  and  Oirghenti. — ^There  are  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported 
tally  into  the  United  States.  These  almonds  are  used  chiefly  b)^  manufacturers 
ocolate-almond  bars  and  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  biscuit  manufac- 
B,  also  by  bakers,  and  they  are  also  retailed  through  the  grocers  to  the  consuming 
ic.   These  are  also  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

n.— There  are  about  7,000,000  poimds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 
ed  States.  They  are  used  chiefly  by  manufacturers  of  chocolate-almond  bars, 
by  cake  bakers  and  bread  bakers.    They  are  produced  in  the  Puglia  district  of 

« 

ffon— There  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 

ed  States.    They  are  used  largely  by  manufacturing  confectionerB  and  also  by 

r?  and  idlied  indfustriee.    They  are  a  product  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Greece). 

nary.— There  are  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into 

^nit«d  States.    They  are  used  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  bakers.    They 

Kiwn  in  the  Canary  Islands  (Portuguese). 

ere  are  also  a  large  number  of  almonds  produced  in  other  countries  than  those 

i  named. 

ia  a  well-established  fact  that  these  various  varieties  can  not  be  produced  in 

vnia,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  California  product  is  of  a  fibrous  nature  and 

og  in  flavor,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  produce  shelled  almonds  for  commer- 

(urposes  fdr  the  last  26  years,  but  without  success  to  the  present  time,  and  for 

eason  manofocturers  of  confectionery  and  cakes  have  found  it  impossible  to  use 

their  busineasi 

the  argument  submitted  by  the  California  growers  they  have  claimed  additional 

^on,  so  that  the  present  uncultivated  lands  in  that  State  may  be  utilized  for 

lowth  of  almond  trees,  and  they  claim  that  such  trees  would  commence  to  bear 

n  from  two  to  three  yean.    This  has  been  x)ositively  contradicted  by  experience, 

1  has  shown  that  sdmond  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  before  they  are  at  least  of  five 

ren  yeaiB'  growth.    We  urge,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  burden  to  a  very 

Dnmber  of  consumers  in  the  United  States,  which  is  practically  the  entire  general 

{^,  if  additional  import  duties  be  imx)osed. 

I  CaHfomians  also  mention  the  amoimt  of  capital  invested  in  their  almond 

nis  and  approximate  the  same  as  $50,000,000  and  the  number  of  pefisons  em- 

d  aa  50,000  during  the  harvest  season,  which  is  presumably  not  more  than  two 

u,  and  5,000  for  uie  remainder  of  theyear.    This  is  stated  on  page  2004  of  the 

tony  given  hy  Mr.  Pierce  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

against  this  investment,  we  would  i)oint  out  that  the  manufacturing  confec- 

B  and  chocolate  manufacturers  have  an  estimated  capital  invested  in  their 

Bffies  to  the  amount  of  $250,000,000  and  employ  120,000  people  all  the  year 

*   These  figures  do  not  include  about  75,000  small  retailers,  very  many  of 

manu&cture  candy  in  a  small  way  and  employ  from  two  to  five  people  in  each 

The  baking  industry  has  a  capital  of  about  $500,000,000  and  employs  about 

Q  people  all  the  year  round.    The  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers  have  an 

ed  capital  of  about  $100,000,000  and  employ  about  50,000  people  all  the  year 

• 
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We  now  beg:  to  refer  to  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Mems  Oonunn 
on  January  25, 1921,  "Tariff  Information,  1921,  Bulletin  No.  17, '*  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turk 
representing  the  OaUfomia  Almond  Growers  Exchange. 

On  page  1907  Mr.  Tucker  stated  that  he  represented  about  85  per  cent  (tf  the  <t 
We  presume  he  meant  of  the  California  growers.  He  furthermore  stated  thai  thr  o 
in  Cfalifomia  in  1920  was  about  5,500  tons;  that  is,  equal  to  about  11,000,000  pm 
in  the  shell. 

We  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  importations  of  almonds  during  the  yotf  ' 
were  90,119,110  pounds,  as  shown  b^r  the  United  States  Statistical  Departniest    T 
indicates  that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  in  the  year  1920  at  leaA 
times  the  quantity  of  almonds  that  was  produced  in  California  in  the  mmfi 
We  therefore  call  to  the  conmdttee's  attentjion  that,  inasmuch  as  Califonua  pi«: 
only  one-ninth  of  the  amount  of  almonds  consimied  in  this  country,  it  wonld  &ti 
right  that  the  laige  number  of  consumers  of  these  goods  should  be  penaliwd  h} 
imposition  of  a  very  heavy  additional  import  duty. 

We  furthermore  submit  that  if  the  additional  duties  are  imposed,  it  wiU  recuUs 
very  large  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  almonds  which  will  be  imported »  and  ukc 
sequence,  the  United  States  Treasury  will  not  receive  the  equivalent  in  dutief  6i 
expected  if  Congress  anticipates  that  imports  will  continue  as  before. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  also  mention  that  in  our  opiDi-£ 
resultant  decrease  in  the  importation  would  have  a  tendency  to  place  out  of  tstU 
ment  a  verv  large  nimiber  of  people  who  now  are  employed  in  the  oonfectionerk . 
baking  and  allied  trades. 

Furthermore,  the  witnesses  for  the  California  Almond  Growers'  ABBociati:>c  I 
tried  to  convey  the  impression  to  Congress  that  the  imposition  of  an  additioaftl  b 
would  not  affect  the  cost  of  almonds  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  shown  <&  ^ 
1908  as  follows: 

'*In  normal  times  paper-shell  almonds  brought  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  aheiA 
cents  per  pound  for  the  seedling  variety,  which  represent  the  major  portico  U 
crop.  The  average  last  year,  during  the  war  and  war  conditions,  was  about  -IT  rsz 
pound  for  paper-snell  and  35  cents  a  poimd  for  seedlings. '* 

At  the  ratio,  which  they  state  is  3  pounds  of  almonds  in  the  shell  to  produce  I  ^ 
of  shelled  almonds,  the  price  of  shelled  almonds  to  the  California  gww«o!>  w<'u3 
three  times  the  above;  in  other  words,  from  75  cents  to  $1.05  per  pound  in  t.t 
times,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  that  obtained  last  year,  it  would  be  frun  I 
per  pound  to  $1.41  per  pound  for  shelled  almonds. 

The  average  priee  of  imported  shelled  almonds  to  the  manufactuiing  ina  J 
which  use  them  was,  last  year,  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  it  is  wise  to  impose  this  additional  cost  upon  tL  * 
sumption  of  food  products,  of  which  almonds  constitute  an  important  part,  as^i 
as  to  whether  this  increase  would  not  lead  to  practical  substitution,  and  ootueq-^i 
the  elimination  of  almonds  from  a  large  part  of  bakery  and  confectionery  pnc- 

With  further  reference  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  Ci^fomia  almonds  m  th«  d 
as  above  mentioned,  we  beg  to  refer  to  page  1909,  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  stat^ 

''The  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  c^  ptodndog  \±  • 
crop  at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell.'' 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  goods  were  sold  to  consumers  at  from  35  cenu  pM*  •« 
to  47  cents  per  pound,  there  was  an  enormous  profit  to  the  growers,  and  they  Kjr>' 
not  need  any  furtherprotection. 

On  page  1908  Mr.  Tucker  testified: 

"We  bikve  sold  a  few  shelled  almonds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  our  sales  besnc  vr-.  < 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  cost. ''  (A  typographical  error,  as  it  fircMb] ;  m 
"crop.") 

On  page  2005  Mr.  Pierce  stated  in  his  testimony: 

"The  present  existing  law  has  put  us  out  of  tie  shelled-almond 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Tucker's  testimony  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  *>' 
fomians  were  never  in  the  shelled-almond  business,  as  thev  acknowlsK^^ed  ih&* 
output  has  been  infinitesimal.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  very  large  niiP^*i 
consumers  of  shelled  almonds  be  penalised  for  what,  after  aU,  is  onlv  a  poBRt^ 
we  would  say,  very  improbable)  future  benefit  to  Califomiana,  and  cntam}i  * 
benefit  that  they  would  derive  at  the  present  time,  as  they  acknowlodips  tt»! 
have  not  ^t  the  yield. 

In  passmg,  we  would  point  out  that  the  very  large  quantity  of  ahelM  ^"^ 
imported  shows  that  these  are  necessities  of  the  manufiicturing  conlectJoiNT&  **^-' 
other  industries  which  we  have  previously  mentioned,  and  can  ptacticallT  i* 
sidered  as  part  of  their  raw  material. 
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^  laige  demand  by  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  it  has  been  a  custom  to  make  such 

0  for  their  various  religious  holidays.  They  are  produced  in  and  near  Valencia, 
la. 

'ajoTca. — There  are  about  2,000,000  poimds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into 

Lnited  States.    They  are  mainly  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chocolate-almond 

.  which  is  a  well-known,  very  Iwrge  industry.    They  are  produced  in  the  Balearic 

ids. 

Totidlr. — There  are  about  75,000  pounds  of  these  almonds  imported  annually  into 

United  States.    Thev  are  used  chiefly  for  table  use,  and  also  for  blanching  and 

ng,  and  are  produced  in  the  Province  of  Provence,  France. 

tola. — ^There  are  about  700,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 

t<>d  States.    These  are  used  mainly  by  manufacturing  confectioners  for  chocolate 

tng.    The  larger  sizes  are  also  used  for  blanching  and  salting  and  are  in  particu* 

^  good  favor  for  this  purpose,  because  of  their  flatness,  and^  also,  the  skins  being 

,  render  them  easily  blanched.    They  are  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

'X-na. — There  are  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 

ted  States.    They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  manufacturing  confectioners  for  choc- 

^  coating  and  chocolate  (Uppii^,  ani^  also  for  topping,  .the  larger  sizes  also  for 

K  hing  and  salting.    These  are  liKOwise  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

lima  and  Girghenti. — ^There  are  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported 

oally  into  the  United  States.    These  almonds  are  used  chiefly  b}r  manufacturers 

locolate-almond  bars  and  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  biscuit  manufac- 

n,  also  by  bakers,  and  they  are  also  retailed  through  the  grocers  to  the  consuming 

Uc.    These  are  also  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

vi. — ^There  are  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 

ted  States.    They  are  used  chiefly  by  manufacturers  of  chocolate-almond  bars, 

by  cake  bakers  and  bread  bakers.    They  are  produced  in  the  Puglia  district  of 

V. 

m  _ 

'etan. — There  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into  the 
ted  States.  They  are  used  largely  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  also  by 
ns  and  allied  inaustries.  They  are  a  product  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Greece). 
mary. — ^There  are  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into 
United  States.  They  are  used  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  bakers.  They 
BTown  in  the  Canary  Islands  (Portuguese). 

bare  are  also  a  large  number  of  alxnonds  produced  in  other  countries  than  those 
v^  named. 

'  is  a  well-estabHshed  fact  that  these  various  varieties  can  not  be  produced  in 
foniia,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  California  product  is  of  a  fibrous  nature  and 
^g  in  flavor,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  produce  shelled  almonds  for  commer- 
purposes  for  the  last  25  years,  but  without  success  to  the  present  time,  and  for 
reason  manufacturers  of  confectionery  and  cakes  have  found  it  impossible  to  use 

1  their  business; 

1  the  argument  submitted  by  the  California  growers  they  have  claimed  additional 
iection,  so  that  the  present  uncultivated  lands  in  that  State  may  be  utilized  for 
^wth  of  almond  trees,  and  they  claim  that  such  trees  would  commence  to  bear 
t  in  from  two  to  three  years.  This  has  been  positively  contradicted  by  experience, 
ch  has  shown  that  almond  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  before  they  are  at  least  of  five 
^en  veare'  growth.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  burden  to  a  very 
^number  of  consumers  in  the  United  States,  which  is  practically  the  entire  general 
*bc,  if  additional  import  duties  be  imposed. 

be  Galifomians  also  mention  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  their  almond 
^''ds  and  approximate  the  same  as  150,000,000  and  the  number  of  pefisons  em- 
M  as  50,000  during  the  harvest  season,  which  is  presumablv  not  more  than  two 
)ths,  and  5,000  for  the  remainder  of  theyear.  This  is  stated  on  page  2004  of  the 
imony  given  b^  Mr.  Pierce  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  agiuiist  this  investment,  we  would  x)oint  out  that  the  manufacturing  confec- 
!^  and  chocolate  manufacturers  have  an  estimated  capital  invested  in  their 
toeoes  to  the  amount  of  $250,000,000  and  employ  120,000  people  all  the  year 
^'  These  figures  do  not  include  about  75,000  small  retailers,  very  many  of 
>m  manufacture  candy  in  a  small  way  and  employ  from  two  to  five  people  in  each 
^The  baking  industry  has  a  capital  of  about  1500,000,000  and  employs  about 
»wO  neople  aU  the  year  round.  The  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers  have  an 
e^  capital  of  about  $100,000,000  and  employ  about  50,000  people  all  the  year 

IHI. 
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We  now  beg  to  refer  to  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Meaoa  Coi 
on  January  25, 1921,  "Tariff  Information,  1921,  Bulletin  No.  17, "  by  Mr,  T.  C. 
representing  the  California  Almond  Growers  Exchange. 

On  page  1907  Mr.  Tucker  stated  that  he  represented  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
We  presume  he  meant  of  the  California  growers.    He  furthermore  stated  tbml  tbr 
in  California  in  1920  was  about  5,500  tons;  that  is,  equal  to  about  11,000«000 
in  the  shell. 

We  submit  to  the  conmiittee  that  the  importations  of  almonds  during  the  jns  t> 
were  90,119,110  pounds,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Statistical  Department  H 
indicates  that  there  was  imported  into  this  country  in  the  year  1920  at  levt  t% 
times  the  quantity  of  almonds  that  was  produced  in  California  in  the  budp  ««4 
We  therefore  call  to  the  committee's  attention  that,  inasmuch  as  California  prody 
only  one-ninth  of  the  amount  of  almonds  consumed  in  this  country,  it  would  dc. 
right  that  the  large  number  of  consumers  of  these  goods  should  be  penalized  b}  \ 
imposition  of  a  very  heavy  additional  import  duty. 

We  furthermore  submit  that  if  the  additional  duties  are  imjposed,  it  will  rceult  a 
very  large  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  almonds  which  will  be  imported,  and  ts  &  a 
sequence,  the  United  States  Treasury  will  not  receive  the  equivalent  in  duti«  thd 
expected  if  Congress  anticipates  that  imports  will  continue  as  before.  I 

in  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  also  mention  that  in  our  opini'^'ii  i 
resultant  decrease  in  the  importation  would  have  a  tendenc3r  to  place  out  of  csipl^ 
ment  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  now  are  employed  in  the  confectionen  i 
baking  and  allied  trades. 

Furthermore,  the  witnesses  for  the  California  Almond  Growers'  AsHOCiatioa  U 
tried  to  convey  the  impression  to  Congress  that  the  imposition  of  an  additicsftl  u 
would  not  affect  the  cost  of  almonds  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  aiiown  oq  9 
1908  as  follows: 

^'In  normal  times  paper-shell  almonds  brought  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  ah^t 
cents  per  pound  for  the  seedling  variety,  which  represent  the  major  pordoB  ^.i 
crop.  The  average  last  year,  during  the  war  and  war  conditions,  was  about  47  <^. 
pound  for  paper-snell  and  35  cents  a  pound  for  seedlings.'' 

At  the  ratio,  which  they  state  is  3  pounds  of  almonds  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  f*^ 
of  shelled  almonds,  the  price  of  shelled  almonds  to  the  California  g^owen  wouk 
three  times  the  above;  in  other  words,  from  75  cents  to  $1.05  per  pouiMi  In  vt 
times,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  that  obtained  last  year,  it  would  be  Ircm  I 
per  pound  to  $1.41  per  pound  for  shelled  almonds. 

The  average  priee  of  imported  shelled  almonds  to  the  manufactumig  ind^^ 
which  use  them  was,  last  year,  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  it  is  wise  to  impose  this  additional  cost  upon  \bi 
sumption  of  food  products,  of  which  almonds  constitute  an  important  part,  aca 
as  to  whether  this  increase  would  not  lead  to  practical  substitution,  and  ooosequi^ 
the  elimination  of  almonds  from  a  large  part  of  baknry  and  confectiooec]^  pnc' 

With  further  reference  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  California  ahnoods  m  thv  ^ 
as  above  mentioned,  we  beg  to  refer  to  page  1909,  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  slatcti 

''The  University  of  California  gave  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  piodncxng  it^ 
crop  at  approximately  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  shell.'' 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  goods  were  sold  to  consumers  at  tram  35  cents  pft  t*- 
to  47  cents  per  pound,  there  was  an  enormous  profit  to  the  growers,  and  tiiey  >ii>* 
not  need  any  further  protection. 

On  page  1908  Mr.  Tucker  testified: 

''We  fitve  sold  a  few  shelled  almonds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  our  sales  betnc  ir  ■  * 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  cost. "  (A  typographical  error,  as  it  piobabl^  7 
"crop.") 

On  page  2005  Mr.  Pierce  stated  in  his  testimony: 

"The  present  existing  law  has  put  us  out  of  the  shelled-almond  bunaeA  " 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Tucker's  testimony  that  to  all  intents  and  puipoec^  li. 
fornians  were  never  in  the  shelled-almond  business,  as  thev  acknowle^ed  iaa: 
output  has  been  infinitesimal.    Why,  therefore,  should  the  very  lai^e  nus^^i 
consumers  of  shelled  almonds  be  penalized  for  wnat,  after  aU,  is  onlv  a  poiwU- 
we  would  say,  very  improbable)  future  benefit  to  Califomiana,  ana  oettauJ> 
benefit  that  they  would  derive  at  the  present  time,  as  they  acknowledlfK  t^^ 
have  not  ^t  the  yield. 

In  passing,  we  would  point  out  that  the  very  laige  quantity  ol  sbsllMi  a.'^ 
imported  shows  that  these  are  necessities  of  the  manubcturing  confectlDom  mr 
other  industries  which  we  have  previously  mentioned,  and  can  piacticaDy  r* 
sidered  as  part  of  their  raw  material. 
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We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  New  York  City,  who  is  a  large  manu- 
turer  of  almond  paste,  as  well  as  confectionery,  to  state  that  his  company  and  one 
ler  large  company  manu&cturing  chocolate  products  combined  would  consume  as 
^y  almoDdfi  as  are  now  produced  in  California,  provided  that  the  quality  of  the 
oe  was  suitable  for  their  purposes,  but  experience  nas  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
.  Heide  states  that  at  one  time  he  purchased  some  California  almonds,  but  that  the 
ides  he  manufactured  with  them  were  so  unsatis&ctory,  owing  to  the  fibrous  nature 
he  nutSj  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  in  the  market  the  larger  part  of  the  quantity 
Talifomia  almonds  which  he  had  bought.  And  he  further  states  that  California 
londs  for  manufacturing  confectionery  purposes  could  only  be  used  by  mixing 
TO  with  the  imported,  and  then  not  in  excess  of  a  ratio  of  10  per  cent. 
l8  corroborative  to  this  matter  we  quote  the  following  letter: 

July  12,1921. 
LiFORNiA  Almond  Growsrs'  Exchange, 

311  California  Street^  San  Francisco^  Calif, 

ientlemen:  To  be  perfectly  frank,  your  letter  of  the  6th  does  not  strike  a  very 
pensive  chord.  The  experience  of  the  confectionery  trade  with  California  shelled 
i^nds  is,  we  believe,  not  favorable  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  any  strenuous 
rts  in  their  behalf,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  other  manufacturers  are  of  the 
le  opim'on. 

f  ralifomia  shelled  almonds  were  able  to  take  their  place  in  real  competition  with 
foreign  abnonds,  this  question  of  protection  would  not  be  as  seriously  pushed  and 
r  sales  efforts  would  have  been  productive  of  a  larger  distribution  of  shelled  almonds 
he  confectionery  trade.  Whetner  the  factors  of  flavor  and  textiure  can  be  brought 
in  California  almonds  to  the  standard  of  foreign  almonds  so  that  they  can  be  gen- 
ly  used  by  the  manufacturing  trades  is  a  (question  that  is  undoubtedly  interesting 
■  From  our  own  standpoint  the  California  almond  is  a  negligible  quantity  until 
fcn  really  compete  in  these  two  essentials  with  the  foreign  almond, 
t)  this  basis,  as  you  may  see,  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  furthering  your 
u  for  duty.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co. 

Walter  H.  Belcher,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

^e  are  also  authorized  to  inform  you  that  recently  Mr.  Heide  endeavored  to  pur- 
K  a  small  quantity  of  California  shelled  almonds  for  experimental  purposes  and 
plied  for  them  to  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchanjge  and  was  informed  that 
I  could  not  supply  him.  not  having  the  goods  on  hand. 

e  wish  to  ask  wnat  would  become  of  the  necessities  of  the  chocolate  manufacturers, 
confectioners,  and  the  other  allied  trades  should  an  increased  rate  of  duties  be 
Med?  Should  they  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  California  to  supply  their 
led  ahnonds  to  carrj'-  on  their  business  all  the  year  round,  when  California  can 
Mipply  any  shelled  almonds  now? 

is  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these  products  to  the  manufacturers  that  we 
ert fuJIy  contend  that  the  duty  on  shelled  nuts  should  not  be  based  on  a  ratio  of 
e  times  the  duty  on  nuts  in  the  shell. 

Q  account  of  the  natural  growth  in  the  use  of  these  nuts  in  the  bakery  and  con- 
jonery  trades,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  consumption  for  last  year  was  upward 
^000,000  pounds  of  shelled  almonds,  which  increases  the  ratio  above  mentioned 
bout  10  times.  It  is  hardly  consistent,  therefore,  to  penalize  the  consumers 
the  baking  and  confectioner)r  businesses  for  the  benefit  which  might  accrue  to 
t'alifoTDia  yield  of  one-eighth  in  volume  of  the  whole  consumption  in  the  United 
w.  all  of  which  benefit,  if  any,  would  inure  to  one  State  only,  namely,  California, 
would  be  paid  for  by  consumers  of  the  other  47  States. 

ith  reference  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  fruit-bearing  almond 
«,  we  quote  from  page  1955,  under  the  head  of  "Yield  " :  * 

iUoonds  first  commence  bearing  at  from  2  to  4  years  of  age,  the  first  crop  ranging 
on*;  to  two  nuts  up  to  a  hatful  or  possibly  more.  The  trees  would  first  commence 
ear  a  crop  which  will  pay  to  harvest  at  from  3  to  5  years  of  age.  Ordinaril)^  it 
be  nearer  the  latter,  depending  upon  the  type  of  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  growing 
the  moisture  ronditidns  surrounding. " 

DiQ  this  sta'tement  it  appears  that  at  least  five  years  would  be  consumed  before 
^f  the  treeB  in  the  almond  groves  which  might  be> established  at  the  present  time 
A  he  in  such  condition  as  to  ffive  any  considerable  yield.  This  is  not  the  way 
TUAn  industries  are  built.  The  bakers  and  confectioners  have  to  be  assured  at 
me?  that  they  can  get  their  raw  material.  California  admits  that  it  is  not  yet  in 
ioa  to  furnish  this,  and  yet  is  unreasonable  enough  to  request  the  adoption  of 
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this  very  unbusinesslike  plan  of  protection  of  an  industry  which,  by  their  own  '^ 
ment,  does  not  need  protection,  and  hrom  which  they  could  derive  no  benefit  (*; 
least  five  years  to  come,  if  then. 

We  furthermore  point  out  and  reiterate  that  even  though  Oalifomia  wive  v  •' 
planting  almond  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  yield  in  the  time  mentioned  / 
exceedingly  doubtful  indeed  whether  they  would  be  able  to  produce  almond?  • . 
qualities  and  grades  which  are  needed  by  the  confectioners  and  bakers*  indu5Tn^ 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  California  almond  crop  for  the  vean>  !'«■ 
1920  and  of  iJie  importation  of  almonds  for  the  years  1912  to  1919  (as  taken  trrn,  - 
California  Fruit  News,  annual  review  number,  1920),  and  the  very  large  quart  • 
shelled  almonds  imported  shows  conclusively  that  California  has  been  umi  . 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  above  enumerated. 

California  almond  crop. 


Tons. 

1900 2, 740 

1901 1, 500 

1902 3,270 

1903 3,200 

1904 800 

1905 2,100 

1906 750 

1907 750 

1908 2,900 

1909 1,500 

1910. 3,300 


1911 ; 

1912 > 

1913 , 

1914 '1 

1915 i 

1916 ^> 

1917 4 

1918 V 

1919 • 

1920  (not  final) 


United  States  imports  ofalrruynds  {fiscal  years). 


Year. 

NotsheUed. 

Shelled. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Pounda. 

2,592,187 

5,730,774 

4,902,713 

2,929,155 

Pound*. 

13,078,771 
13,307,631 
12,208,551 
13,667,766 

Total. 


Poundt. 
15,670,958 
19,038,405 
17,111,264 
16,596,921 


Puwndt. 

5,010,833 

4,278,990 

6,733,542 

1911^20 1    7,355,804 


1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 


NotaheUed. 


Shelled. 


18,4U,S25 
19,561,156 
23,5M,m5 
96,336.345 


T'-« 


P  ^* 

3.^    A 


We  suggest  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  almonds  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress. 


graph  754,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
*  ^Almonds  in  the  shell,  4  cents  per  poi 


pound;  shelled  almonds,  6  cents  per  pour..: 
This  would  give  an  increased  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and,  we  ^'-'.- 
would  not  be  a  serious  burden  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Waxnutb. 

The  last  statistics  indicate  that  California  produced  in  the  year  1919  V>  4  * 
pounds  of  walnuts  in  the  shell  (p.  1743,  Tariff  Information,  Bulletin  No.  16  >. 

The  quantity  of  walnuts  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  y^i^  ^'*- 
10,041,342  pounds  of  shelled  walnuts  and  20,235,078  pounds  in  the  shell.    A5  '  ^ 
4  pounds  of  walnuts  in  the  shell  to  produce  1  pound  of  shelled  walnuts,  it  is  »»  « 
to  multiply  the  quantity  of  10,041,342  by  4  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  buds  ol  coir.:-^- 
with  the  output  of  California.    This  makes  a  fij^ure  of  40.165,368  poazid5,  v^  -^  ' 
must  be  added  the  20,235,078  pounds  imported  in  tiie  shell,  mafciiig  %  gnukd  -  * 
60^,446  pounds. 

The  shelled  walnuts  imported  into  this  country  in  the  year  1920  as  aboT«  ^ 
several  varieties  and  from  various  countries,  for  instance: 

Mayette. — There  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  umuaDy  rr ' 
United  States.  These  are  known  to  be  the  finest  flavoied  ^wnutBgrown  and  ar% 
mainljr  to  the  household  trade  throufi:h  the  fancy  srocefB.  They  are  al^  vmsd  br  =. . 
factunng  confectioners  and  bakers  for  topping  chocolate  and  fancy  cakea 
produced  in  the  Grenoble  district  in  France. 

Chahert. — ^There  are  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annnalK 
United  States.    They  are  used  likewise  by  manuCBCturinft  confectiQiMiis  and  ^^ 
for  toppjng  purposes.    They  are,  as  a  rule,  small  in  size,  andfor  this  w>aann  mv  ec« 
ical  in  use  for  the  purposes  mentioned.    These  walnuts  are  also  oasd  extrr^ 
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maDufactureis  of  fruit  sirups  for  retail  soda  fountain  use,  and  the  consumption 

this  purpose  is  very  large.    These  are  also  produced  in  the  Grenoble  district  of 

ince,  and  also  in  the  Dauphin^  district  of  France. 

hnkauz, — ^There  sure  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  these  walnuts  imported  annually 

9  the  United  States,  and  they  are  used  mai^  for  household  purposes,  being  sold 

the  consumers  through  the  grocery  trade.    They  are  also  used  by  manufacturing 

fectionera  and  by  bakers  and  ice-cream  manufacturers.    They  are  a  product  oi 

southwestern  Provinces  of  France. 

paniah. — ^There  are  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  this  grade  imported  annually  into 

I'nited  States.    These  are  similar  to  the  Bordeaux  shelled  walnuts,  and  are  used 

siznilar  purposes.    They  are  a  product  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain. 

\Tkish. — Owing  to  the  distress  caused  by  the  war,  there  nave  been  comparatively 

Jl  quantities  imported  in  recent  years,  but  prior  to  the  war  they  were  imported 

ai^e  quantities  and  were  sold  here  for  similar  purposes  as  the  Spanish  and  French 

Dutfi. 

Ir  league,  of  the  Walnut  Protective  League,  states  that  California  walnuts  are 
Brior  to  imported.  Why  then  put  a  higher  duty  on  an  inferior  walnut? 
J  lO^ears  production  increasea  two  or  three  times,  during  which  time  the  cost  of 
foi:ma  walnuts  also  increased*  about  30  per  cent.  With  a  higher  duty  California 
nut  Growers*  Association  would  be  able  to  ask  the  public  higher  prices  with  no 
petition  of  foreign  nuts,  and  with  increased  acreage  and  higher  duty  and  no 
petition  would  Imve  a  monopoly  ol  the  walnut  business  in  this  country. 
pfnM.— Cost  of  importations  on  French  walnuts  to-day  for  1921  crop  is  1,550  to 

0  francs  c.  i.  f.  New  York;  figuring  exchange  at  8  cents,  would  cost  about  58  cents 
ond;  proposed  duty,  15  cents;  expenses  (cost  of  importation),  2  cents;  duty  paid, 
to  import,  75  cents  per  pound. 

be  consumer  and  puolic  would  be  paying  $1  a  pound  for  shelled  walnuts,  a  food 

jle. 

e  ask  why  should  the  public  be  taxed  the  difference  in  price  for  a  food  article 

1  by  confectioners  and  bakers  to  satisfy  an  association  which  can  not  supply  the 
uid  for  shelled  walnuts,  and  with  an  increase  in  duty  cut  the  importation  to  such 
stent  that  less  revenue  wil)  be  received  by  the  Government? 

t  summary  of  the  brief  of  the  American  walnut  industry  they  state  increased  tariff 

ludled  wsdnuts  will  not  add  to  price  of  the  consumer.    Our  answer  is,  if  not,  who 

pay  the  increased  duty? 

a  contention  is  increased  dut^  has  to  be  added  to  the  cost  price,  and  naturally 

increases  the  cost  to  the  public. 

lifomia  shelled  walnuts  to-diQr  are  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  imported  and 

30t  supply  ^e  demand  for  walnuts  in  this  country. 

i  ask,  tnen,  why  should  shelled  walnuts  pay  a  higher  duty  to  allow  an  association 

nuana  from  the  public  even  higher  price  and  cut  off  revenue  from  the  Govem- 

I? 

9  contention  is  that  the  importation  of  walnuts  will  not  increase,  as  during  the 

i  great  many  walnut  trees  were  cut  down,  especially  in  France,  for  the  manufac- 

)f  gun  stocks,  and  the  consumption  of  walnuts  for  home  use  in  France  has  increased, 

tby  increasing  the  price  considerably. 

SS  TO  STATEMENTS  MADE  BT  C.THORPE,  REPRESENTING  THE  WALNXTT  FROTBCnVE 

LEAGUE. 

,  l^orpe  stated  that  the  American  producers  are  supplying  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
mptioD  of  walnuts  used  in  America.  This  statement  is  not  correct,  as  statistics 
ate  California  produced  in  1919  56,-i96, 300  pounds  walnuts  in  shell,  against  the 
importation  of  60,400,446  pounds.  Mr.  Thorpe  stated  he  speaks  of  English 
Its.    Such  a  walnut  is  not  grown,  but  walnuts  are  grown  on  the  Continent  of 

Thorpe  states  the  imports  for  1920  were  over  38,700,000  pounds.  Where  does 
t  his  figiures  from  when  the  season  for  importation  of  1920  is  not  yet  over  and  will 
e  over  unti^October  1, 1921?  This  statement,  therefore,  is  incorrect,  as  1920  crop 
9  can  not  yet  be  obtained. 

Thorpe  stated  a  tree  has  to  be  10  years  old  before  it  reaches  profitable  produc- 
-15  to  20  years  before  it  reaches  full  bearing.  Does  he  expect  the  American 
c  and  the  manufacturer  to  wait,  say,  15  years  until  California  can  produce  suffi- 
walnuts  rebelled  principally)  and  m  the  meantime  ask  that  the  public  be  made 
i^er  prices  through  advance  in  duty  until  such  time  arrives  that  California  can 
Uy  supply  the  demand  of  the  American  public  at  a  reasonable  price? 
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Furthennore,  Mr.  Thorpe  asks  for  higher  rate  of  duty  because  of  increaaid  pr 
duction,  for  protectio^  to  a  monopoly.  Increased  production  should  be  for  i?* 
prices  to  the  consuminc:  public  ana  not  higher  by  an  increased  rate  of  dutv  for  v» 
the  consuming  public  has  to  pay  for  protection  to  an  association  or  so-caUed  tiiA. 

Under  date  of  September  9, 1920,  Messrs.  Wood  &  Stevens  (Inc.^,  represeniiiif  d 
Calif omia  Walnut  Growers  Association,  stated  in  their  circular  as  tollows: 

'*  We  can  not  remember  a  year  when  the  early  fall  demand  for  Oatilomia  mln 
did  not  greatly  exceed  the  supply.  It  is  our  prediction  that  this  year  vill  ht  i 
exception,  for  the  association  reports  that  the  Galifomia  crop  will  be  at  least  10  di 
later  than  normal  in  maturing.  Thiis,  right  up  to  Thanksgiving,  Oalilomia  vthi 
in  this  market  should  command  a  material  premium  over  the  opening." 

Why  then  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  Celled  walnuts  when  the  demand  cao  in; 
supphed  b>r  California? 

We  submit  herewith  proof  of  letter  from  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  of  Rod 
N.  Y.,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  soda  fountain  requisites,  and  one  of  the 
users  of  walnuts  in  the  United  States. 

August  12, 1S21 
BiRDsoNO  Bbos., 

Hubert  and  Washingtoru  Streets  j  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  your  letter  of  August  11 
shelled  walnuts.    If,  as  we  assume  is  the  fact,  the  trade  generallv  has  been  ii5  tl^ 
affected  by  the  advance  in  price  as  we  have  been  it  is  penectlv  clear  to  us  tha*  t* 
will  be  very  few  sold  at  the  present  prices.    In  fact,  our  sales  nave  been  so  ligbt 
the  writer  is  almost  inclined  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  selling  part  of  our  nut»  %* 
time  and  it  may  be  that  you  will  hear  &om  us  further  on  this  subject. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  avoiding  an  increase  in  the  tari£f ,  we 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  HUNOERFORD  SMTTH   Co„ 

R.  H.  Rogers,  Purdiaging  A^'- 

Mr.  Thorpe  stated  that  for  their  best  grade  of  walnuts  they  receive  22 J  cent»  1 
is  not  correct,  as  for  their  best  grade  of  walnuts  in  shell,  which  is  their  fancy  hviii 
grade,  the  opening  price  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  for  thcii 
crop  was  25}  cents,  and  price  was  made  on  October  1,  1920. 

We  also  wi^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rumored  that  the  ^aI:^': 
Walnut  Association  in  naming  their  price  for  the  1921  crop  will  be  even  higher  it>  v 
than  the  prices  made  by  them  in  1920  on  account  of  no  carry  over  of  the  ldii>  < 
They  take  advanti^^e  of  this  situation  by  asking  the  public  a  higher  price,  ha' 
everything  their  own  way,  or,  in  other  words,  a  monopoly  on  walnuts  grown  sr 
country.    Why,  then,  should  there  be  this  higher  proposed  duty? 

The  attached  circular  No.  1, 1921  season  of  the  California  Walnut  Gtovers'  A^ 
ation,  dated  July  15,  1921,  is  very  illuminative. 

They  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  them  from  their  foreign  reproacjitativ^ 
lining  the  condition  of  the  walnut  crop  in  the  Bordeaux  district  of  Ft«nce.  ic  %& 
he  states: 

''  I  was  unprepared  for  the  reality  which  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  calami  r  .- 
walnut  trees  in  all  this  section  of  the  country  are,  with  rare  ex<»ptioiD9«  in  »  ^ 
pitiful  state.    The  majority  carries  little  or  no  fruit,  and  on  an  average  erv?; 
bearing  tree  is  counterbalanced  by  nine  at  least  in  bad  shape. " 

And  then  later  he  further  states: 

"I  do  not  think  that  this  year  the  American  producer  will  have  mudi  t^  u-at 
the  competition  of  France,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  the  cropci  aU  o^  t 
country  will  not  much  exceed  half  the  normal  output.  I  am  led  to  tius  ount.aa 
first,  because  two- thirds  of  the  trees  are  practically  unproductive;  seoxnd.  S^ 
the  remaining  third,  though  well  provided  with  fruit,  is  losing  part  of  it  bv  fm-:s^ 
droppings  from  the  effects  of  ]ate  frosts  and  early  morning  mists,  particululy  *-r- ' 
tain  valleys  and  lowlands;  and  third,  because  the  stocks  of  nuts  le#t  otkt  ir^ 
year,  according  to  all  reports,  are  about  exhausted ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  quahtv  «£•  ^ 
for  exportation — a  rare  occurrence  and  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  latr  campuz"^ 

We  point  out  to  the  committee  that  these  are  statements  issued  aa  abov^  ^w^ 
circular  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Calif  omia  walnut  crop  for  the  y«ai»  •*■* 
1920  and  of  the  importation  of  walnuts  for  the  years  1912  to  1920,  as  taken  \rm 
California  Fruit  News,  annual  review  number,  1920: 
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Califomia  wabMU  crop. 


Tons. 

5,430 
6,900 
8,570 
5,500 
7,590 
6,400 
7,000 
7,400 
9,200 
9,a50 
9,600 


Tons. 

1911 12, 500 

1912 11, 250 

1913 11, 350 

1914 8,900 

1915 14, 825 

1916 14, 600 

1917 16, 500 

1918 19, 950 

1919 28, 100 

1920  (not  final) 20, 500 


United  States  imports  of  loalnuts  {fiscal  years). 


fear. 

Not  shelled. 

SheUed. 

Total 

Year. 

NotsheUed. 

SHeUed. 

Total. 

U 

\K 

15 

16 

Pownds. 
16,291,313 
28,287,609 
22,338,348 
22,830,220 

Pounds. 
10,371,128 

8,928,029 
11,107,490 
14,228,714 

Pounds. 
26,662,441 
37,195,728 
33,445,838 
36,858,034 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Pounds. 
25,666,844 
12,133,510 

3,240,979 
27,278,039 

Pounds. 
13,058,518 
11,155,660 

7,695,651 
17,504,531 

Pounds. 

38,72^,382 

23,289,170 

10,936,630 

44,782,570 

lisahowB  that  California  increased  their  production  500  per  cent  between  the  years 
and  1919,  and  tiie  largest  increases  have  been  since  the  operation  of  the  present 
Fact  (1914  to  date). 

there  any  real  basis  for  their  assertion  that  they  need  additional  protection? 
e  suggest  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  walnuts  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  para- 
fa  758,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
R^alnutB  in  the  shell,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled  walnuts,  6  cents  per  pound." 

rSWERINO  ARGUMENTS  OP  THE  CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Rotation  of  Wood  &  Stevens  does  not  state  what  grade  of  walnuts  offered  or  how 
or  poor  saznple  was." 

itter  to  C.  Thorpe:  *'We  contend  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  held  by  banks 
!^  the  months  oi  December  and  January  last  had  to  be  sold  at  best  obtainable 
s,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  far  eastern  products,  and  really  did  not  show 
narket  values.^* 

tter  to  C.  Thorpe  from  Wood  &  Stevens:  "Our  contention  is  walnuts  sold  at  auc- 
by  Brown  &  Siccomb  are  usually  sold  for  underwriter's  account  or  walnuts  car- 
over  from  one  season  to  another  which  jobbers  do  not  wish  to  handle,  and  really 
s  for  goods  sold  at  auction  do  not  show  market  values  on  walnuts  any  more  than 
other  article  sold  at  auction." 

ti  of  labor. — On  page  1960,  under  the  heading  of  "Wages  of  male  farm  labor,"  they 
that  California  paid  in  1918  an  average  wage  of  $78  per  month  without  board,  and 
the  average  United  States  cost  of  labor  at  the  same  period  was  $47.07  per  month 
out  board.  This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  California  labor  of  about  60  per 
It  is  certainly  pertinent  to  ask,  therefore,  why  the  labor  in  other  States  of  the 
•n,  and  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  consumers  of  bakery  products,  etc.j 
Id  be  compelled  to  pay  increasea  prices  for  their  foods  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
e  much  hi^er  paid  Calif ornia  labor? 

e  increasea  rate  of  duty  will  not  add  to  revenues  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
tportation  will  be  decreased  to  one- third.  Therefore,  why  should  a  higher  rate 
ity  be  placed  on  shelled  walnuts  to  protect  a  new  development  at  the  consuming 
ic'B  expense  by  placuig  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  walnuts? 
*.  Thorpe  stated  the  importers  will  tell  you  that  we  have  been  getting  outrageous 
«  for  our  walnuts.  Our  contention  is  that  the  California  association  has  been 
Og  outrageous  prices.  Furthermore,  because  40  per  cent  of  their  crop  never  makes 
itj  grade,  we  ask,  is  this  a  reason  for  advancing  duty  on  walnuts  and  making  the 
ippay  for  it? 

'.  Thorpe  stated  they  used  4,900  bags  in  near-by  produce  plants  at  5^  cents,  which  is, 
(T  opinion,  a  good  price  for  an  article  used  for  by-proaucts,  the  walnuts  referred 
nng  evidently  unsuitable  for  eating  purposes. 
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Mr.  Thorpe  stated  they  received  $6  a  ton  for  charcoal  made  out  of  thia  walnat  lU 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  clear  profit,  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  walnuts  in  the  shell  tm 
to  produce  shelled  walnuts  is  always  figured  as  so  many  pounds  in  the  shell  to  cuj 
a  pound  of  shelled  goods.  Consequently,  whatever  is  left  for  salvs^  is  profit  ath^ 
having  ab^ady  been  figured  in  the  originaJL  quantity  used  for  shelling. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cfalifomia  has,  in  the  past,  endeaTOPd 
produce  walnuts  of  similar  quality  to  the  best  French  walnuts,  and  to  this  end  ii 
grafted  from  the  Mayette  walnut  trees  to  their  indigenous  growth  of  walnots.  H 
result  obtained  was  a  hard-shelled  walnut  with  meat  of  dark  appearance  and  pn 
flavor. 

[Ciicolar  No.  1, 1921  season.] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  15,  t^:: 
To  our  trade- 
Spot  walnuts  both  from  the  1919  and  1920  crops  have  long  since  been  entin 
exhausted,  and  in  hannonv  with  our  predictions  made  shortly  after  the  turn  oi  t 
vear  the  market  continued  to  materially  advance  until  all  spot  stocks  both  in  ( 
nands  of  jobbers  and  retailers  were  completely  disposed  of.  Consequently,  tbf  a 
crop  will  come  onto  the  barest  market  ever  experienced. 

Our  early  prospects  were  for  b)^  far  the  laigest  crop  of  California  walnuts  evf>:  ji 
duced .  In  fact,  our  early  predictions  were  for  a  60,000,000-pound  production,  bat  I 
in  April  frosts  played  havoc  in  some  of  the  heaviest  producing  sections,  entirely  vt 
out  the  crop  on  some  groves,  and  cutting  many  others  down  between  20  and  SOpsa 
of  their  original  setting.  However,  as  the  walnut-producing  sections  id  Califoniu 
scattered  over  a  very  lai^ee  area,  some  diistricts  e8cai)ed  with  little  or  no  frost  dua 
A  complete  check-up  of  tne  situation  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  total  frost  dsatus* 
not  exceed  35  to  40  per  cent,  which  will  develop  a  total  production  of  between  9*), 
100  per  cent  of  last  year's  short  crop.  In  other  words,  the  State  will  probably : 
duce  thirl^-six  to  forty  million  pounds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  there  was  a  considerable  cany  over  cl 
crop  g^o^s,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  association  and  in  the  hands  of  the  txade,  «^ 
came  into  competition  with  the  new  crop.  TMs  year  the  situation  is  entir^y  dii 
ent  and  there  will  be  no  such  competition.  Also,  there  was  a  conaida»He  9tKi 
imported  goods  available  for  distrioution  last  iaH  which  will  not  be  availaUc  I 
season. 

The  maturity  of  the  California  crop  will  probably  average  a  week  to  10  dMyt  a< 
this  year  than  last.  The  avera^  size  of  the  walnuts  will  probably  be  a  ab»&  sod 
than  last  year,  although  sizes  will  average  much  larger  thiui  they  did  in  1919.  S» 
since  April,  climatic  conditions  have  been  quite  satisfactory,,  and  hairing  the  n 
bility  of  an  extreme  heat  wave  during  the  balance  of  July  or  Aueust,  tlie  end 
quahty  of  the  nuts  should  be  exceptionally  good.  The  meats  shoiud  «ver«ge  pid 
and  light  colored. 

Foreign  prospects  are  also  for  a  very,  very  short  crop.  We  quote  from  « \ea&\ 
received  from  our  foreign  representative  imder  date  of  June  17: 

* '  I  have  just  returned  from  the  region  of  Bordeaux  where  I  made  an  extended  fj^ 
of  the  principal  walnut  growing  centers.    To  say  that  I  was  surprised  nt  wlnt !  i 
everyvmere  on  my  rounds,  which  embraced  over  150  kilometers  of  territory,  dsw 
express  in  strong  enough  terms  the  sensation  I  experienced.    I  was  dnmblo^ 
I  had  expected  to  find  that  some  damage  had  been  done  by  the  indemcncM  ** 
weather  which,  since  the  middle  of  Aprd  last,  after  the  long  dry  spell,  bts  ^"^^ 
settled  and  stormy  more  or  less  all  over  France^  with  brusk  changes  of  tem 
the  intermittences  of  heat  and  cold,  stormy  rams— sometimes  acoompmiw 
and  sunshine  having  been  generally  of  short  duration,  but  I  was  tinpnsnan^  $ 
reality  which  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity,  for  walnut  trees  in  all  Uiis  tec 
the  country  are  with  rare  exceptions  in  a  most  pitiful  state.    The  mawrirr  : 
little  or  no  fruit  and  on  an  average  every  full-bearing  tree  is  coimteraaltf#:vi4 
nine  at  least  in  bad  shape.    I  encountered  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  prvt^ 
looking  trees  in  full  fohage  and  bearing  well,  but,  strange  to  say,  standing  all  «r 
these  were  sickly  looking  ones  showing  signs  of  decay  and  slowly  pcrisfaini:. 

*'The  characteristics  of  the  disease,  attributed  to  a  crypto^Kmic  ongia  ks  i 
of  better  knowledge,  that  is  progressively  destroying  vast  qtiantities  of  wmlac  '■ 
all  over  France,  and  they  may  be  counted  not  by  hundreds  but  by  tbon^ndi 
withering  of  the  top  and  outer  branches,  the  interior  ones  stall  canTing  a  <^ 
amount  of  verdure.  The  aspect  of  a  tree  in  this  condition  may  be  likenm  t^  a 
with  pins  stuck  all  over  it.  Even  young  trees,  only  8  or  10  yean  old,  and  e'wr 
are  attacked  by  the  malady,  so  that  the  disaster  is  complete.  I  widi  you  could  ka^ 
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iih  me  on  my  rounds;  you  would  have  hardly  believed  your  eyes,  accustomed  as 
OQ  probably  are  to  see  only  trees  luxuriant  in  verdure  and  fruit.  The  situation  has 
» last  aroused  to  action  the  competent  authorities  for  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
Government  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  existing  conditions  and 
I  try  to  provide  means  to  stop  the*  progress  of  the  disease  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
^populating  the  countrv  of  tne  walnut. 

"I  do  not  think  that  this  year  the  American  producer  will  have  much  to  fear  from 
le  competition  of  France  for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  the  crops  all  over  the 
mtrv  will  not  much  exceed  half  the  normal  output.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion: 
iTBt,  because  two-thirds  of  the  trees  are  practically  unproductive;  second,  because 
le  remaimng  third,  though  well  provided  with  fruit,  is  losing  part  of  it  by  premature 
oppines  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts  and  early  nioming  mists,  particularly  in  cer> 
in  valleys  and  low  lands;  and,  third,  because  tHe  stocl^  of  nuts  loft  over  from  last 
iar,  accordmg  to  all  reports,  are  about  exhausted— that  is  to  say,  of  a  quality  suitable 
r  exportation — a  rare  occurrence  and  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  late  campaign. 
''  1  am  informed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  whereas  less  than  three  months  ago  'Comes ' 
m1  'Marbots'  in  the  shell  were  offering  at  140  francs  per  100  kilos  ($5.22  per  IQO 
Qods)  spot,  without  freely  finding  takers,  15  days  later  they  commanded  the  double 
th  numerous  buyers  consequent  on  a  brisk  demand  for  the  United  States  which 
ddenly  sprung  up  after  a  prolonged  ^dead'  period.  And  during  the  two  months 
at  followed  shipments  of  nuts  and  meats  to  America  were  quite  important.  I  must 
f  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  of  a  turn  in  the  market  similar  to 
at  which  has  occurred  this  year,  and  which  has  resulted  in  profit  where  certain  loss 
la  anticipated  by  many  dealers  on  this  side. 

"Here  in  the  Isere  the  outlook  for  the  coming  crops  is  not  much  more  favorable, 
i  things  considered,  than  in  the  region  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  voung  nuts,  according 
all  accounts,  are  dropping  a  little  everywhere  in  appreciable  (][uantitLes  from  the 
«r  effects  of  unpropitious  weather  in  April  and  May.  The  fruit  is  now  about  the 
le  of  small  olives.  In  several  that  I  picxed  up  and  cut  open  I  could  discover  no 
iterial  defect  except  a  tendency  to  wither,  which  I  attribute  to  want  of  nourish- 
snt." 

Ihe  policy  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  always  been  to  recog- 
te  the  wiehee  of  its  trade  in  molding  its  sales  policy.  In  line  with  this,  it  was  one 
the  tot  packers  to  abandon  the  *^firm  at  opening"  contract  and  the  "S.  A.  P.,'* 
d  even  tentative  prices  and  contracts  are  not  being  considered.  In  fact,  at  a  recent 
ieting  in  Chicago  with  the  contract  committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers* 
Bociation,  a  new  form  of  contract  was  devised  which  now  carries  the  official  ap- 
)y^  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  one  of  the  first  coast  con- 
£ts  to  carry  such  official  indorsement.  £^  the  terms  of  this  contract  this  associa- 
D  u  to  accept  orders  only  after  opening  prices  are  named  about  the  1st  of  October, 
i  contention  being  that  by  that  tune  the  buyer  will  be  in  a  position  to  better  judge 
I  exact  requirements  and  the  seller  the  extent  of  its  pack  and  the  amount  whidi 
Q  be  available  of  each  grade  and  variety.  Also  under  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary 
the  shipper  to  name  opening  prices  at  such  a  ficiire  as  will  develop  a  strong  demand 
1  consequently  an  advancing  market  in  order  that  the  entire  crop  may  be  promptly 
ired  into  channels  of  consumption.  Also  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  any  buyer 
fthasinc  an  oversupply  whicn,  upon  delivery,  would  cause  him  to  become  panicky 
1  offer  nil!  goods  below  cost  or  at  prices  that  would  demoralize  anv  local  market 
lAtion.  In  fiict,  we  believe  we  now  have  a  contract  which  is  ideal,  at  least  from 
^  ^uy^'0  standpoint,  and  whidi  should  enable  every  jobber  to  make  a  fair  profit 
his  Diamond  brand  walnut  business. 

ht  representative,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  will  shortly  call  upon  you  for 
IT  estimated  season's  requirements  of  Diamond  brand  walnuts.  This  information 
1  be  forwarded  to  us  and  be  used  to  ^ide  us  in  making  territorial  allotments 
m  estimated  crop.  Our  brokers  will  be  made  allotments  based  on  past  sales  in 
ir  markets,  which  will  insure  that  each  of  our  customers  is  offered  his  proportion 
mr  output. 

California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 


[Circular  No.  5. 1920  season.] 
DfPOBTANT  NOTICE — ^PRICE  ADVANCE. 

Lob  Anoeles,  February  16, 1921. 
<ntr  trade: 

t  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  advise  our  trade  that  coast  stocks  of  all  grades  of 
h  1919  and  1920  crop  association  walnuts  are  entirely  exhausted,  with  the  exception 
uxree  cars  1920  crop  No.  2b,  which  will  not  be  offered  until  next  fall. 
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Our  consigned  stocks  in  most  markets  are  also  exhausted  and  where  they  are  zck 
are  so  small  that  one  day's  fairly  active  business  will  clean  them  out. 

Price  advances  of  1  cent  per  pound  have  been  in  effect  in  New  York  and  a  wm\m 
of  other  large  markets  for  some  time  and  effective  February  25  this  advance  <rf  I  cm: 
per  pound  on  No.  Is  and  fancy  budded  will  be  made  general  ever3rwhere. 

It  is  our  sincere  advice  to  our  trade  in  those  markets  where  goods  are  still  availsUf 
and  obtainable  that  replenishment  stocks  be  taken  on  immediately.  Now  is  the  xmr 
that  each  jobber  should  see  that  he  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  Diamond  Brand  watuuv 
to  last  for  at  least  the  next  60  davs,  for  when  stocks  are  as  closely  exhausted  as  ih^y 
are  now,  with  several  months  of  heavy  consuming  period  before  us,  it  is  certain  tbf 
the  trade  can  make  a  better  profit  on  California  walnuts  now  than  has  been  wmth 
for  many,  man^r  months,  and  with  the  association's  prices  advancing  within  tJie  ne^ 
few  days,  additional  market  strength  is  assured. 

The  very  heaviest  period  of  our  season's  advertising  campaign  is  at  hand.  W#  r^ 
strongly  featuring  walnuts  as  a  meat  substitute  during  Lent.  Again,  the  Jewisii  tn^ 
will  use  a  great  many  walnuts  during  their  Passover  season,  commencing  the  i^  ^ 
March,  and  with  sugar  so  cheap  that  uie  housewife  is  making  more  cakes,  candies.  vt4 
confections  than  usual  (in  all  of  which  walnuts  are  freely  used)  the  demand  dimii: 
the  next  few  months  is  bound  to  be  much  greater  than  the  available  supply  and  tht^ 
is  bound  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  situation  which  existed  in  the'  winter  and  <^' 
spring  of  1919,  when  Diamond  Brand  No.  Is  went  from  28  to  38  cents  per  ^und. 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  association's  consigned  stocks  everjrwhere  will  be  k^ 
pletely  exhausted  within  the  next  few  days  and  the  market  then  will  be  what  thetna 
themselves  make  it. 

All  foreign  walnuts  in  eastern  markets  are  also  well  cleaned  up,  and  the  prirtf  J 
foreign  walnuts  has  been  steadily  advancing  within  the  past  few  weeks.  It  w  a  '^^ 
tainty  that  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of  Calif omia  walnuts  carried  over  into  fall.  a» 
the  new  crop  is  sure  to  come  into  the  cleanest  market  ever  known. 
,  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  strongl v  advise  our  friends  to  check  over  theirstocks  a.*^ 
order  the  balance  of  their  winter  and  spring  requirements  immediately,  while  offeft- 
at  the  present  lowest  prices  still  prevailing. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

California  Walnut  Growers'  AsaocuiTiox 


It 


Filberts. 


There  are  no  filberts  of  any  appreciable  extent  grown  in  the  United  States,  certairi 
not  enough  to  be  considered  commercially.  The  importations  are  from  Spain  k 
from  Turkev,  and  the  total  quantity  imported  in  the  year  1919  was  about  S.fitH  <» 
pounds.  They  are  used  largely  by  manufacturing  confectioners  and  by  bakers. 
oy  manufacturers  of  chocolate  bars. 

We  suggest  that  the  rates  for  filberts  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  CongreoB, 
755,  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

*' Filberts  in  the  ^ell,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled  filberts,  6  cents  per  pound 

Finally,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fart  ;ti 
nuts  have  been  recommended  by  dietitians  for  increased  use  as  an  article  of  for^i 
having  been  established  that  they  contain  very  nutritious  propeitiea.  We  v.ci 
refer,  as  an  authority,  to  the  treatise  entitled  "Feeding  the  Family,"  by  Prof  Vi: 
Swartz  Rose,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University.  On  page  344  the  following*  food  r\:m 
are  given: 


lOO-ccdorie  portion — Diatribution  ofeahries. 

• 

Measure. 

Weight. 

Protein. 

Almonds 

nuts.. 

12-15 
»-10 
8-16 

Ounce. 

a5 

.5 

.5 

13 

9 

11 

7S 

FUberts 

Walnuts 

do.... 

meats.. 

M 

In  view  of  their  value  above  sho¥m,  it  would  appear  to  be  unhisl  to  tb» 
large  numbers  of  consumers  in  this  country  that  sucn  valoable  articles  of  dic«  jfe 
be  largely  increased  in  price  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  import  dtttieB,  mmji 
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w  benefit  of  the  growera  in  California;  and  eepecially  does  this  become  apparent 
hen  it  is  recognized  that  California  is  unable  to  produce  almonds,  walnuts,  or  nlberts 
f  qoality  equal  to  those  imported  from  the  countries  above  enumerated.  Why 
lould  the  people  of  47  States  of  the  Union  pay  largely  increased  prices  on  sucn 
ilaable  food  products  simply  for  the  benefit  of  one  State  (California)? 

8TATEXENT   OF  WALTBB   C.   HUGHES,   BEPBB8BNTINO   THE 
KATIOKAI.  OOKFBCTIONEBB'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  association  which  I  represent  in- 
ludes  725  manufacturers  of  candy.    It  represents  about  80  per  cent 
F  the  entire- output  of  the  industry*  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  with  us  at  this  hearing  our  officers  and  members  of  the 
Kecutive  committee;  also  Mr.  Herman  W.  Hoops  and  Mr.  William 
.  Heide,  of  New  York  City,  who  are  large  manufacturers  and  who 
ould  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  care 
)  ask  ana  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer. 
The  proposed  amenmnent  to  the  pending  tariff  bill  that  was  intro- 
uced  by  Senator  Johnson  relative  to  the  tariff  on  almonds  provides 
lat  almonds,  not  shelled,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
nd  almonds,  shelled,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound.     We  consider 
lat  these  rates  are  unjustifiably  and  unreasonably  high,  and  the  rates 
e  propose  on  almonds  are:   Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents,  and 
Imonas,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  the  rates  you  want  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  Those  are  the  rates  we  want;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  Let  us  have  those  figures  again. 
Mr:  Hughes.  The  rates  we  want  are :  Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents ; 
Imonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound.    The  proposed  rates,  as  I  said 
moment  ^o,  are :  Almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents,  and  almonds,  shelled, 
5  cents.     The  present  rate  is:  Almonds,  not  shelled,  3  cents,  and  for 
Imonds,  shellea,  4  cents  per  pound.    That  is  the  duty  at  the  pres- 
}t  time. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the  statement 
mt  the  world's  output  of  almonds  is  approximately  725,000,000 
»unds  and  that  the  exportable  surplus  is  about  200,000,000  pounds, 
f  whic^  the  United  States  takes  about  40  per  cent,  or  about  80,000,000 
^unds. 

On  the  unshelled  basis — in  considering  the  tariff  we  must  take  into 
)nsideration  the  unshelled  basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  California 
ws  not  produce  shelled  almonds — in  1919,  the  fiscal  year,  in  round 
?ures,  the  domestic  production  was  about  10,000,000  pounds, 
hereas  the  imports  were  76,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  the  Califomia  growers  deny  that  they 
9  not  produce  the  shelled  almonds.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
iier  members  of  the  committee  have  received  them,  but  I  have  been 
Jit  samples  to  show  that  the  statement  is  not  true. 
Hrlr.  Hughes.  I  intended.  Senator  Smoot,  to  refer  to  that  matter 
ter  on,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have  asked  that  question,  I  shall  refer 
^  it  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  have  to  send  samples  to  prove  that  it  is 
•ue. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
Senator  McCumbbb.  The  almonds  raised  in  Califomia  have  to  be 
lelled  somewhere  before  they  are  used. 
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Mr.  Hughes.  One  of  our  members  tried  to  purchase  Californi 
shelled  almonds  a  short  time  ago.  That  was  after  a  plant  in  Sacra- 
mento had  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  sheller! 
almonds,  and  he  sent  an  order  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fev 
bags  in  order  to  try  them  out  experimentally.  They  wrote  back  and 
told  him  they  did  not  have  any  shelled  almonds  for  sale. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  closed  up  their  plant,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  say,  Senator,  whether  it  was  closed  or 
not,  but  my  imderstanding  is  that  it  is  not  now  bein^  operateu. 
Under  date  of  August  19,  1921,  the  Califoniia  Almond  Grower 
Exchange,  at  San  Trancisco,  Cftlif.,  wrote  a  letter  to  Bevan  &  Qa\ 
Malaga,  Spain,  iil  regard  to  almonds,  in  reply  to  a  letter  receiTtfi 
from  that  firm  to  the  effect — and  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  portioii 
which  has  reference  to  Senator  Smooths  question — that  ihejr  did  not 
deal  to  any  extent  in  shelled  almonds;  that  their  sales  are  prindpaliT 
for  nuts  in  the  shell,  very  largely  consumed  during  the  holiday  period 

In  all  the  experiment  that  have  been  made  by  our  manufacturer* 
relative  to  the  use  of  California  shelled  almonds  tiiey  have  nerer 
foimd  them  to  be  satisfactory.  As  to  the  crop  of  1920-21,  the  Cali- 
fomia  almonds  amoimted  to  11,000,000  pounds,  whereas  the  impora 
amounted  to  55,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers.  Therefore  thf 
United  States  produces  oetween  1  and  2  per  cent  and  consume 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  world's  almond  crop. 

This  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  that  I  referred  to  i 
moment  ago  markets  about  75  per  cent  of  the  almond  crop;  in  oth«^ 
words,  it  regulates  prices  and  controls  distribution. 

The  total  Calif ornia  crop  during  the  fiscal  vear  1919-20  was  le« 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  almonos  that  were  imports 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

They  talk  about  increasing  the  aknond  output.  If  their  produr 
tion  during  the  next  10  years  is  increased  in  the  same  mt>portH*i 
that  it  has  increased  during  the  past  10  years,  in  1929  and  1930  th 
crop  would  only  amoimt  to  about  20,000,000  pounds,  which  is  f 
short  of  our  requirements. 

In  this  connection  I  also  want  to  say  that  it  takes  approximatpl 
seven  years  for  the  almond  tree  to  get  to  the  point  where  it  is  oommt*! 
cially  bearing.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  in  four  or  five  years  you  migi 
get  a  hat  ftm  of  almonds  off  the  tree,  but  so  far  as  what  they  < 
profitable  production  is  concerned,  it  would  take  in  the  nei^borfao'*' 
of  seven  years  for  a  tree  to  get  to  that  point  where  it  does  produce  i 
good  crop  of  almonds. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  does  a  tree  produce  a  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  this,  thai  almof 
trees  bear  for  a  great  many  years,  but  just  how  many  I  could  not  >%^ 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  usage,  these  almonds  arr  u?« 
very  lai^ely  by  confectioners — ^by   the  bakers,  by   almond-{^*^- 
manuf  actiu'ers,  by  the  biscuit  and  cracker  makers.    All  these  vari"- 
food  industries  use  the  imported  shelled  almond,  as  well  as  the  5%alt 
of  shelled  nuts.     On  account  of  this  varied  use  to  which  almonds  uy 
put,  they  require  many  different  types  of  ahnonds.    lliere  are  alv 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  almonds  that  are  imported  in  order  to  ni«^ 
the  requirements  of  these  various  manufactiu'ers  of  food  prodnt"- 
Calif ornia  does  not  produce  these  varieties.    They  can  be  prodiK>n 
or  procured  only  from  the  Mediterranean  countries  that  grow  it--^ 
varieties  reqidred  by  the  manufacturers. 
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I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
lanufacturers  using  Camomia  almonds.  Assuming,  for  instance, 
liat  they  can  shell  them  and  put  them  on  the  market,  our  manu* 
icturers  have  found  that  when  the  California  almond  is  shelled  it  is 
ot  satisfactory  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  the  reason  that  it 
>ses  its  flavor;  it  becomes  hard  and  fibrous,  and  it  is  not  at  all  satis- 
ictory  as  compared  with  the  imported  almond,  which  retains  its 
uTor  and  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

Take  into  consideration,  for  instance,  the  argument  that  was  ad- 
Wiced  by  the  Califomia  Almond  Growers'  Excnange,  that  this  pro- 
ction  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  industry — the  almond- 
owing  industry — and  that  they  had  an  investment  of  approxi- 
ately  $50,000,000.  The  industries  that  use  imported  almonds  have 
capital  investment  of  about  $1,000,000,000.  The  confectionery 
dustry  alone  has  a  capital  investment  of  about  $315,000,000,  as 
1  shown  by  the  last  census.  Therefore,  we  feel  that,  so  far  as  this 
lestion  of  a  very  high  tariff  is  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
otection  of  the  nome  industry  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  burden  these 
dustries  that  use  almonds  to  the  extent  of  imposing  a  tariff  of  275 
IT  cent  increase;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  not  pass 
at  increase  on  to  their  customers  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  product, 
r  the  very  reason  that  the  consumers  are  insisting  that  prices  shall 
I  lowered  rather  than  raised  at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
esible  for  them  to  increase  their  prices.  We  believe,  therefore, 
at,  as  indicated  a  moment  ago,  witn  a  tariff  of  4  cents  on  almonds 
the  shell  and  6  cents  on  shelled  almonds,  the  rate  would  be  reason- 
ly  increased  and  would  serve  all  purposes  so  far  as  the  requirements 
revenue  and  protection  are  concerned. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  subject  of  walnuts  for  just  a  moment.  The 
oposed  duties  on  walnuts  are :  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  4  cents ;  walnuts, 
filled,  15  cents  per  poimd. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  shall  refer  to  hereafter,  we  recommend  that 
e  tariff  should  be:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound;  walnuts, 
plied,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  on  walnuts  are:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  2 
Its  per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  4  cents  per  poimd. 
The  same  situation  prevails  with  reference  to  walnuts  as  with 
erence  to  almonds.  We  have  considered  them  on  the  unshelled 
sis  in  considering  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with 
ports.  Therefore,  m  1918-19  the  domestic  production  was  larger 
in  the  imports;  it  was  40,000,000  poimds  as  compared  with 
,000,000  poimds. 

ienator  McCumber.  Isn't  there  a  loss  of  about  one- third  by  reason 
shelling  ? 
llr.  Hughes.  They  shell  3  to  1,  I  think.    There  is  some  doubt 

to  whether  that  is 

senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hudson  testified  that  it  is  4  to  1 . 
|(r.  Hughes.  When  I  said  that  I  had  almonds  in  mind, 
senator  McGumbeb.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  just  what  you  mean 
4  to  1.    Do  you  mean  4  pounds  of  unshelled  almonds  produce  1 
imd  of  the  sheued  meat  ? 

^.  Hughes.  With  almonds  it  would  be  3  poimds  in  the  shell  to  1 
iind  of  meat. 
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The  domestic  production  of  walnuts  in  1920-21  is  estimated  M 
43,000,000  pounds  and  the  imports  at  approximately  6o,000.0(ii) 
pounds. 

The  shelled  walnuts  are  used  by  practically  the  same  class  of  trade 
that  I  referred  to  relative  to  the  use  of  snelled  almonds — ^baker*, 
biscuit  and  cracker  makers,  etc. 

Imported  walnuts  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  doxne?- 
tic  walnuts  for  the  same  reason  that  the  imported  almonds  art 
more  satisfactory.  When  the  California  walnuts  are  shelled  ihtj 
lose  their  flavor,  the  skin  gets  tough,  and  other  changes  occur.  Thej 
have  a  bitter  flavor  and  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  either  as  to  siz^ 
or  flavor. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  They  are  larger  walnuts  are  they  not  I 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes;  they  are  larger  than  the  imported  walnuts. 

The  Walnut  Protective  League  of  California  says  that  it  takes  Ifl 
years  for  a  walnut  tree  to  reach  a  profitable  bearing  stage,  and  that 
when  it  is  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  it  is  in  full  beanng  and  bears  foi 
a  great  number  of  years. 

Our  reasons,  therefore,  for  asking  for  these  duties  on  walnuts 
that  they  are  not  satisfactory  for  manufacturers  to  use  for  man 
factiuing  purposes  and  that,  therefore,  the  manufacturers  use  t^ 
imported  walnuts  which  are  satisfactory  for  their  requirements. 

Walnuts,  not  shelled,  should  be  3  cents  per  pound  and  walnu 
shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

BBISF  OF  WALTEB  C.  HXrGHSS,  REP&ESSNTING  THE  HATIOHAL  COVFKCTXOnX 

ASSOOIATIOZr. 

Walnuts. 

I  represent  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  State*,  ^  -a 
prising  725  manufacturing  confectioners,  whose  output  is  about  80  per  cent  of  xhf  t 
output  of  the  confectionery  industry  and  including  manufacturers  in  every  Sut'> 
the  Union. 

With  me  in  attendance  at  this  hearing  are  our  officers  and  the  members  of  our  «xt- 
tive  committee  and  several  of  our  largest  manufacturers  who  are  meiaber?  o:  • 
association. 

They  are  all  large  manufacturers  and  I  am  sure  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  qn^er-^^ 
which  you  gentlemen  may  see  fit  to  ask  them. 

The  import  duties  proposed  on  walnuts  are  as  follows:  Walnuts,  not  ahelled,  4 
per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled.  15  cents  per  pound. 

These  rates  are  unreasonaoly  and  unjustifiably  high,  and  for  the  reaaons  set  U€% 
herein  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates:  Walnuts,  not  shelled.  3  **- 
per  pound;  walnuts,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  are  as  follows:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  2  cents  per  |x  it 
walnuts,  shelled.  4  cents  per  pound. 

On  an  unshelled  basis  the  domestic  production  and  the  imports  of  walnuts  :•'  ■ 
last  three  fiscal  years  as  published  in  tne  tariff  information  surveys  are  as  foUt>«^ 


1918-19.. 
1919-20. . 
1920-21 1. 


proilocv 
Clou. 


40,230,000  >  •. 
90,0B1,JH)  S*  e 
43,000,€DO       4<.»J:> 


1  Estimated. 


Shelled  walnuts  are  used  extensively  by  manufacturing  confectioneiv,  ttM»*  ^ 
cake  bakers,  and  by  biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturers. 

The  increased  import  duty  will  be  added  to  the  coat  price  and  greatly 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  ana  to  the  consumers. 
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California  walnuts  are  selliiig  at  higher  prices  than  imported  walnuts.  California 
in  not  supply  the  demand  for  domestic-grown  walnuts.  Why  then  should  the  muiu- 
tcturen  and  the  consumers  be  compelled  to  pay  a  largely  increased  price  on  walnuts 
I  a  food  product? 

If  the  proposed  duty  is  granted  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  imported  walnuts  to  such 
1  extent  tnat  the  manufocturers  can  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  revenue  to 
le  Government  from  this  source  will  be  tremendously  decreased  if  not  absolutely 
iminated. 

The  Walnut  Protective  Lea^gue  of  California  states  that  a  walnut  tree  does  not  reach 
rofi table  production  until  it  is  10  years  old,  and  that  it  is  from  15  to  20  years  old  before 
reaches  full  bearing. 

California  can  not  now  anywhere  near  supply  the  demand  and  can  not  develop 
16  production  even  in  the  next  15  or  20  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  care  of  the 
creasing  demand  for  walnuts. 

The  manufecturers  will  not  use  the  California  shelled  walnuts,  as  they  are  not 
tisfactory  for  manufacturing  purposes.  When  shelled  they  become  fibrous  and  lack 
e  peculiarly  attractive  flavor  of  the  imported  walnuts. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  proposed  duties  on  imported  walnuts, 
»d  we,  therefore,  ask  that  the  duties  shall  be:  Walnuts,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per 
fund;  walnuts,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Which  we  trust  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

Almonds. 

The  amendment  to  H.  R.  7456  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  changes 

ngraph  No.  754,  to  read  as  follows: 

'Almonds,  not  sheUed,  5  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  15  cents  per  pound.'* 

The  rates  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson  are  unjustifiably  ana  unreasonably  high, 

d  for  the  reasons  set  forth  herein  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates: 

monds,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound;  almonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  import  duties  on  almonds  as  provided  in  paragraph  223  of  the  tariff  act 

1913  are  as  follows: 

'^Vlmonds,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound;  almonds,  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound." 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 

irld  production  of  almonds  is  estimated  at  725,000,000  poui\ds,  and  the  export 

rphiB  at  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  which  the  United  States  receives  nearly  40  per 

Dt,  or  about  80,000,000  pounds,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other  nation. 

On  an  unshelled  basis  the  domestic  production  and  the  imports  of  almonds  for  the 

ft  three  fiscal  years  as  published  in  tne  Tariff  Information  Surveys  are  as  follows: 


Domestic 
production. 

Imports. 

M9 

10,200,000 
15,699,748 
11,000,000 

76,225,177 
78,350,615 

»-« 

Wl» 

54,946,527 

Sstimated. 

rhe  United  States  produces  between  1  and  2  per  cent  and  consumes  about  U  per 

It  of  the  world's  almond  crop. 

rhe  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  markets  about  75  per  cent  of  the  domestic 

>p,  and  annually  establishes  minimum  prices. 

Phe  total  California  crop  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  was  less  than 

f-aUh  of  the  total  amount  of  almonds  imported  durin|^  that  period. 

if  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in  the  domestic  crop  during  the  past  10  years  is  main- 

dihI  during  the  next  10  years,  the  California  crop  in  1929-30  will  be  only  about 

000,000  pounds,  which  would  be  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 

iionds  that  were  imported  during  the  nscal  year  1919-20. 

t  requires  approximately  seven  years  for  an  almond  orchard  to  attain  commercial 

iriiig,  and  it  is  therefore  \ery  evident  that  California  can  not  produce  anywhere 

IT  the  quantity  required  for  domestic  consumption. 

rh«  California  almonds  do  not  come  into  competition  with  imported  shelled  almonds. 

er  have  alwava  been  sold  in  the  shell  for  household  consumption  and  have  always 

nmanded  bigner  prices  than  the  imported  almonds. 

^ifomia  does  not  produce  shelled  almonds.    In  corroboration  of  this  statement  I 

Dt  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  letter  dated  August  19, 1921,  written  by  the 
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Oalifomia  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Bevan  &  Co.,  Mal^o 
Spain,  who  are  probably  the  largest  importers  of  shelled  Amends,  which  Ib  as  folloTi 

Galifobnia  Almond  Growers'  Exchanqs, 

San  Franciaco,  Calif.,  AuguU  1$,  19H. 
Bevan  <&  Co.,  Malaga^  Spain. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  for  acknowledgment  your  letter  of  July  29. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  give  much  information  coacer&L'r 
the  1921  almond  crop  for  the  reason  that  there  is  very  little  activity  in  market  qt' . 
the  middle  of  September.    Crop  promifles  to  be  excellent*  and  we  believe  quactitt 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season.    As  you  know,  C^fomia  doee  not  deal  to  u) 
extent  in  shelled  sJmonds.    Our  sales  are  principally  for  nute  in  the  ahetl,  which  i* 
very  largely  consumed  during  the  holiday  period,  and  we  would  not  even  hauH 
guess  as  to  the  probable  price.    We  will,  however,  take  pleasure  in  r^KKwg  ymi  i^ 
opening  prices  as  soon  as  named,  which  will  be  sometime  the  early  pert  of  Septeml-- 
and  probably  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  exchuige  correspondence  with  you  as  heretofore.  Our  f.l4 
show  that  we  addressed  a  number  of  letters  to  your  good  firm  which  were  not  aDsw^*--' 
and  apparently  which  went  astray  in  the  mail. 

Witn  kind  regards, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  C.  Tucker,  Mana.y 


V  *•  ^ 


One  of  our  members  a  short  time  ago  tried  to  purchase  a  few  bags  of  shelled  aim 
from  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  for  experimental  purpose,  and  « J 
informed  by  the  exchange  that  they  had  none  for  sale.  This  was  alter  the  e^*x' 
liahment  of  the  shelling  plant  in  Sacramento,  which  was  erected  by  the  exch^^. 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  shelled  almonds. 

A  very  large  percenti^B;e  of  the  imported  shelled  almonds  are  used  by  manuH 
turing  confectioners,  bakers,  almond  paste  manufacturers,  bread  and  cake  bab* 
chocolate  manufacturers,  blanchers  and  salters  of  shelled  nuts,  and  vmrioos  -y^' 
manufactiuing  industries. 

On  account  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  manufactured  products  in  which  sheia 
almonds  are  used,  the  manufacturers  of  these  products  require  a  very  luge  van*-' 
of  shelled  almonds. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these*  manufia^turerB  about  12  varieties  of  shell'- 
almonds  are  imported. 

California  does  not  produce  the  varieties  required  for  manufacturing  nurposes. 

The  experiments  that  manufacturers  have  made  with  Galifcmiia  wellea  idm  c- 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  becatL*<>  ^ 
their  fibrous  nature  and  lack  of  flavor.    When  the  GaUfomia  almonde  mre  sht^ii*- 
they  lose  their  flavor  and  become  hard  and  fibrous. 

It  is  therefore  very  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  consumete  of  tt* 
products  to  place  an  additional  burden  on  these  industries  at  a  time  when  th^>  u 
the  least  able  to  bear  it  by  increasing  the  import  duties  on  sihelled  ahnoiids  27«>  j* 
cent. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  T,zr]  ^u 
that  the  increase  asked  for  is  necessary  to  protect  the  almond-growine  indufitrw  : 
senting  an  approximate  investment  of  $50,000,000.    We  respectfully  c*aU  tlif 
mittee'  s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  industries  that  would  be  eeriousK  a!  ' 
by  the  proposed  increase  represent  a  capital  investment  of  at  least  $l,00i*.<<» 
The  confectionery  industry  alone  represents  a  capital  investment  of  about  $^5 1  f» .« • »    » ■ 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  tne  manufacture  of  cmndy,  whir  h  . 
not  include  salaried  oflicials,  managers,  oflice  employees  or  salesmen,  or  the  emv 
of  the  jobbers  and  retailers,  is  approximately  76,000.    The  total  number  of  emi*  • 
engaged  in  the  industry  is  approximately  250,000. 

The  manufacturers  can  not  increase  their  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  c<*i*  *-- 
275  per  cent  increase  in  the  tariff,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an  insistent  <J»-r  - 
on  tne  part  of  the  public  for  lower  prices  and  the  consumers  would  refu^^  »»   ' 
higher  prices.    The  sale  of  products  in  which  shelled  almonds  are  uj»ed  wonid  th  ♦  '• 
be  reduced  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  manufarturyr^ 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  tariff,  but  are  abeolntrJi  c 
to  a  275  per  cent  increase 

We  believe  that  a  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  almonds  in  the  shell  and  i 
pound  on  shelled  almonds  would  be  a  reasonable  increase  and  adequat^r 
requirements  as  to  protection  and  revenue. 

We  trust  that  our  protest  will  receive  your  favorable  considetmtion. 
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COCOirUTS  AND  DESICCATED  COCONUT. 

[Paragraph  756.] 
STATEMENT  OF  E.  W.  BKOOM,  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Broom.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
erests  I  represent  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  facts  regarding 
>ir*cated  coconut. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  is  2  cents  per  pound,  which 
s  the  rate  under  the  rayne-Aldrich  Act  and  has  not  since  been 
ered. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  the  Fordney  Act  it  is  proposed  to 
reose  the  dutj  on  desiccated  coconut  to  4J  cents  per  pound, 
ich  means  an  increase  of  125  per  cent. 

To-day's  market  value  of  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  is  about  9 
it^  per  pound  in  bond  ex  dock  New  York,  so  that  the  present  duty 
2  cents  per  pound  represents  about  22^  cents  of  the  value  of  the 
)duct,  whereas  the  proposed  duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound  would 
tre.sent  about  50  per  cent  of  the  present  value. 
I  duty  as  high  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would,  in  all  probability, 
an  greatly  decreased  imports  ana  consequently  less  revenue. 
horn  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  home  industries,  it  is  con- 
led  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon,  from  whence  the  majority  of 
)orted  desiccated  coconut  comes,  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of 
ierican  labor,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  Ceylon 
jve  labor  is  very  inefficient  compared  with  American  labor;  also 
or-saving  machinery  and  devices  are  used  to  a  far  greater  extent 
the  United  States  than  in  Ceylon,  which  further  reduces  the 
erence  in  labor  costs. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  "Survey  of  the  American  Coconut 
>ducts  Industry, "prepared  by  the  United  States  TariflF  Commis- 
),  recent  figures  from  one  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturers 
w  a  labor  cost  of  $3.65  to  $3.34  per  100  poimds,  including  office 
«nses,  or  an  average  of  about  3^  cents  per  pound.  It  is  there- 
^  unreasonable  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  ask  to  be  pro- 
ted  to  the  extent  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  rate  they  requested 
tn  (hey  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
use. 

Tear  after  vear  the  domestic  manufacturers  appear  to  have  com- 
ed  successfully  with  the  Ceylon  product,  even  imder  the  present 
!  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  presumably  their  trade  has  been 
lunerative  or  thev  would  hardly  have  continued  to  manufacture, 
ibout  a  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  domestic  factories, 
hat  a  high  duty  would  benefit  less  than  one-thousandth  of  1  per 
I  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  the 
iftinder.  In  fact  the  desiccation  of  coconut  does  not  economically 
»ng  in  the  United  States  any  more  than  the  canning  of  oysters 
>ngs  in  an  inland  town. 

^n  account  of  its  fine  flavor,  long-keeping  properties,  and  high 
ritive  value  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  is  being  used  more  and 
*e  every  year  by  the  large  and  small  bakers,  confectioners,  and 
dy  manuiacturers  of  the  United  States.     The  majority  of  these 
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trades  demand  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut  because  of  its  desic<'a- 
tion  from  the  nuts  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  tree,  thu? 
insuring  freshness.  Fiu'thermore,  as  it  has  to  be  dehydrated  to  s 
much  greater  extent  than  the  domestic  is  dehydrated  in  order  ''■ 
preserve  its  quality  on  the  long  voyage  from  Ceylon,  it  is  m<)^ 
adaptable  to  use  by  the  baker,  confectioner,  and  candy  maker 
This  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  constantly  increasing  demarjf 
for  Ceylon  desiccated  coconut. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  use  whole  coconuts  which  hav- 
been  shipped  a  few  thousand  miles,  so  that  usually  from  two  to  four 
months  elapse  from  the  time  of  their  coming  from  the  trees  to  th^T 
being  desiccated,  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
coconut. 

A  duty  as  high  as  4^  cents  per  pound  would  not  only  work  hArtl* 
ships  on  the  consuming  trades  mentioned  but  would  necessitate 
having  to  either  advance  prices  to  the  public  on  their  manufactur'^'l 
article  or  give  the  public  a  smaller  piece  of  pie,  cake,  candy,  etc. 

Recognizing  that  increased  revenues  must  be  raised,  the  intere^-* 
I  represent,  and  in  turn  the  consuming  interests  they  repre^ioM 
feel  that  they  will  be  bearing  their  share  of  the  increased  taxatir>ii 
if  the  duty  be  increased  from  its  present  rate  of  2  cents  per  poto! 
(which  was  also  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate)  to  3  cents  per  pound,  whub 
would  represent  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  also  represent  a  t^u 
of  about  33  J  per  cent  based  on  the  present  import  vuue  of  Cey In- 
desiccated  coconut. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  paragraph  756  of  the  Fordney  tarii 
act,  desiccated  coconut,  be  altered  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

STATEMENT   OF   FBANEXIK   BAKEB,   JR.,   BEPRSSBHTIVO    TEl 
FBANEUX  BAKEB  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  You  may  state  your  name. 
.  Mr.  Baeeb.  My  name  is  Franklin  Baker,  jr. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  You  desire  to  discuss  the  same  subject  tfaa 
was  discussed  bv  Mr.  Broom  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  desire  to  discuss  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  difftf 
ent  point  of  view.  Instead  of  championing  the  Singalese  firom  CptIos 
I  am  championing  the  manufacturers  of  tne  Unit^  States. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  import  coconuts  that  come  from  the  Americ^ 
Tropics.  I  manufacture  from  coconut  what  is  known  as  preparT^ 
or  desiccated  coconut.  To  ^ve  you  a  little  idea  of  tlie  value  of  t:: 
business,  the  United  States  miported  last  vear  90,000,000  nuts  ar^ 
about  33,000,000  pounds  of  the  desiccatea  nuts.  The  tariff  uuia 
paragraph  756  of  the  House  bill  gives  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  eacl*  <4 
coconuts  and  4^  cents  per  pound  on  desiccated. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  the  relativity  of  coconut  to  de6icc«.t-ii 
coconut.  It  takes  three  coconuts  to  make  one  poimd  of  desiccAtv^ 
coconut.  That  means  that  the  half  cent  duty  on  coconuts  n^ 
means  li  cents  as  a  compensatory  duty  on  desiccated  cooona'> 
Therefore  the  net  result  is  3  cents,  which  is  our  protective  datj»  la 
that  is  the  chief  thing  we  are  interested  in.  The  Question  of  ducj  i> 
coconuts  and  desiccated  coconuts,  no  matter  how  Dig  or  little  it  n:^ 
be,  only  concerns  us  as  far  as  the  protection  of  our  own  industir  : 
concerned. 
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I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  year  1909,  when  the  Pavne- 
drich  biU  was  passed,  there  were  only  about  2,000,000  pounds  of 
ylon  desiccatea  coconut  imported.  The  amount  was  negUgible. 
made  but  little  difference  whether  the  duty  was  2  cents  or  what 
was.  In  1913,  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  passed,  it  was  still 
«nts,  and  that  year  there  were  imported  6,000,000  pounds.  Since 
3n  the  industry  has  been  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  carried 
by  the  Singaiese  manufacturers  and  the  English  who  are  repre- 
ited  there,  and  the  business  in  this  country  has  been  gradually 
ing  backward.  Last,  year  instead  of  importmg  2,000,000  pounds, 
is  country  imported  33,000,000  pounds.  Within  the  range  of  these 
iffs  there  have  not  been  any  new  concerns  starting  up  in  our.busi- 
3s;  two  have  failed,  and  I  am  told  another  is  going  out  of  business 
cause  it  is  unprofitable.  I  have  spent  a  good  (teal  of  money  in 
ilding  up  this  business,  and  I  feel  it  is  worth  protecting.  The 
Dual  volume  of  trade  represented  in  the  United  States  is  only 
out  $10,000,000,  but  there  are  several  miUion  dollars  of  capital 
rested  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  in  labor  to  produce  the 
siccated  coconut  from  the  coconut  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  actual  labor  charge  is  3^  cents  a  poimd,  with  no 
erhead,  steam,  rent,  administrative  expense,  or  anything.     That 
the  actual  cost,  the  labor  chaise. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  I  want  6  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Six  cents  to  cover 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  Overhead,  packing,  field  and  shipping 
)or. 

Senator  Shoot.  The  foreigner  has  overhead  and  packing  the  same 
you  have.  You  do  not  want  the  full  amount  of  the  Tabor  cost, 
you? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  it,  within  half  a  cent. 
Ifr.  Baker.  I  can  give  details  to  show  we  are  not. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  it  takes  three  coconuts  to  make  a  desiccated 
oonut,  that  is  1^  cents.    That  leaves  3  cents  protection  to  labor, 
m  say  the  labor  cost  is  3i.    You  are  asking  lor  the  whole  labor 
Bt,  practically. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  means  more  than  three  and  a  half,  because  you 
Mt  consider  the  factory  charge.  You  asked  for  the  labor  charge, 
m  should  have  asked  for  the  manufacturing  charge,  which  is  about 
cents,  of  which  3i  cents'  represents  the  actual  labor  charge.  The 
>or  charge  is  higher  than  in  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon  they  have  a  labor 
arge  of  1  rupee  a  day,  28  cents,  against  our  $3  or  $4. 
Senator  Smoot.  Your  labor  could  not  amount  to  more  than  3i 
ats  outside  of  the  overhead  charge. 

Mr.  Baker.  Three  and  a  half  cents  actual  manufacturing  labor  only. 
Senator  Dilungham.  What  do  you  mean  by  "actual  labor?'* 
Mr.  Baker.  The  chief  labor  is  shelling  and  paring  of  the  nuts, 
id  such  as  that,  all  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  overhead  expense  ?  1*^^^ 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  no  superintendence  charges  or  other  charges. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  those  other  charges  cost  you  2  cents  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  The  other  charges  cost  about  2^  cents  with  the 
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superintendence.     Eliminating  the  superintendence  it  would  he  alH.*; 

2  cents.     The  packing  would  be  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  want  to  give  you  ample  protection,  but  <i« 

not  want  to  give  you  all  your  labor.  If  we  did,  your  labor  would  no 
cost  you  anythmg  compared  with  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Bakek.  The  brief  which  I  will  present  will  show  vou  iLi 
diflference  between  the  cost  of  these  goods  made  in  Ceylon  ftiu 
America  is  about  6  cents  a  poimd.  These  figures  have  been  tak« 
over  a  number  of  years,  showing  the  imported  cost  of  the  goo<l?  '•* 
the  other  side,  as  compared  with  our  own. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  get  it  from  the  brief. 

Mr.  Baker.  One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out,  and  one  of  the  pna 
cipal  points  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  that  we  have  not  sharw 
in  the  excess  profits  of  the  last  few  years  in  this  countr>'.  I  md 
that  out  to  show  that  we  are  doing  this  whole  business  on  a  na«i 
of  less  than  .5  per  cent.  I  average  less  than  that.  Last  year  » 
had  a  loss.  It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  -^ 
the  other  side. 

Furthermore,  even  though  this  duty  should  be  made  higher,  u 
matter  how  high  it  might  be,  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  ri« 
sumer,  the  baker,  or  confectioner,  whoever  may  use  it,  is  negligiM 
because  there  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  coconut  ottf 
sumed  per  capita.  The  amount  of  goods  going  into  the  average  o^c 
fection  or  cake  is  only  7  per  cent  and  only  means  about  a  qni 
ter  of  a  cent  per  pound.  When  you  figure  it  down,  it  amoimts  \o 
negligible  quantity. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  coconuts  in  the  WJ 
Indies  is  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  demand  in  this  con 
try,  there  is  boimd  to  be  continued  importation  of  desiccated  c*^ 
nut  from  Ceylon,  which  will  come  in  irrespective  of  what  the  tin 
may  be,  because  a  few  cents  a  poimd  more  or  less  on  the  pit>duct 
desiccated  coconut  is  not  going  to  have  any  material  effect  on  tl 
sales. 

BHDSF  OF  THB  FKAHKLDf  BASER  CO..  PHXLADBX.PHIA. 

I.  Our  interest  is  in  paragraph  756  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hoiifie 
reads  as  follows: 

"Coconuts,  one-half  of  1  cent  each;  coconut  meat,  shredded  and  deeicvat«*l 
similarly  prepared,  4 J  cents  per  pound." 

This  does  not  give  us  the  protection  required  in  order  to  maintain  our  boira 
against  foreign  comi)etition. 

II.  The  average  yield  of  desiccated  coconut  from  1»000  nuts  is  330  pounds,  thit 

3  coconuts  make  I  pound  of  desiccated.  Hence,  the  compensatory  auty  allow  J « 
desiccated  coconut  for  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  each  on  whole  coconuts  is  1}  c««tt  9 
pound .  Therefore,  the  actual  protection  we  are  receiving  against  imported  desimt 
coconut  under  the  present  bill  is  (4^  cents  less  1}  cents)  3  cents  per  pound.  \^ «» «i 
to  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  fact. 

III.  Here  are  figures  that  tell  their  own  story  and  have  an  important  bearing  >r^ 
the  subject. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Pounds  of 

goods 
iniponed. 


9»702,7B5 
20,a60,90» 
39,637,0:3 
32, 930, 014 


A  verm 
impoits&oa 

per  pound. 


piCJ»- 
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Phe  present  c.  i.  f.  value  of  the  imported  article  is  about  9  cents  per  pound  and  the 
seent  domestic  cost  about  15  cents j)er  pound. 

V,  These  %ure8  show  that  the  difference  between  the  laid-down  cost  in  New  York 
the  imported  article  and  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  domestic  article  averages 
ents  per  pound.  Therefore,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  should  be  placed  on 
iccated  coconut  in  addition  to  any  compensatory  duty  that  may  be  granted  due 
the  placing  of  a  duty  on  whole  coconuts.  This  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  we  ask  in 
er  that  our  industry  may  be  jmt  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  foreign  competitors 
tho  A  roerican  market. 

'.  When  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  was  passed  the  duty  was  made  2  cents  per  pound 
1  coconuts  came  in  free.  At  that  time  the  imports  were  negligible  and  no  request 
!2  made  for  an  increase  in  tariff.  Since  1913  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  not 
rn  able  to  increase  because  of  the  competition  of  the  Singalese  manufacturers. 
e  Payne- Aldrich  bill  of  1909,  therefore,  does  not  serve  as  a  proper  standard  for 
ty  rate,  passed  at  a  time  when  the  imports  of  desiccated  coconut  were  less  than 
IK).000  pounds  per  year,  and  framed  without  representation  of  the  domestic  manu- 
rttrers  at  the  hearings. 

k'l.  Since  that  time  the  foreign  competition  has  constantly  increased.  Even  in 
3,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Underwood  bill,  imports  Vvore  only  6,500,000 
ind»  per  year,  and  they  were  not  a  serious  menace  to  the  desiccai^d  manufacturer. 
e  import  figures  for  1920  of  33,000.000  pounds  speak  for  theraselv.'5. 
ill.  The  industry  in  the  United  States  represents  an  investment  of  several  million 
lars  and  an  employment  of  nearly  2,000  men  and  women. 

rhere  is  a  considerable  labor  problem  in  the  preparation  of  desiccated  coconut,  as 
lied  lal)ori9  required  to  take  off  the  shells  and  the  brown  skin  that  is  over  the  kernel 
tlie  nut. 

Die  manufacturing  process  consists  chiefly  in  the  shredding  and  drying  of  the 
?oniit.  The  chief  essential  in  all  this  work,  in  dealing  with  a  product  that  is  apt 
spriil  readily,  is  an  alraolutely  clean,  sanitary  plant.  Furthermore,  working  under 
r  health  and  pure  food  laws  makes  the  cost  of  goods  in  this  coimtr>'  materially  higher 
m  in  the  Islimd  of  Ceylon. 

riie  number  of  pounds  of  desiccated  coconut  produced  in  this  country  has  increased 
r\'  1  i  t tie  in  tJie  past  few  years.  The  demand  for  the  article  has  increased  enormously, 
d  this  increased  demand  has  been  supplied  ]>y  the  imported  article,  which  coula 
9ijU\  at  much  lower  price  due  to  cheap  labor  conditions  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
iMfc  all  the  imported  goods  are  manufactured. 

VIII.  La>K)r  in  Ceylon  is  paid  1  rupee  per  day  against  our  present  wage  of  $3  to  $4 
r  day.  A  rupee  on  the  basis  of  to-day's  exchange  is  aV>out  28  cents;  in  normal 
ne«  it  is  worth  40  cents.  Granting  that  it  takes  two  Singalese  to  do  the  work  of  one 
nerican.  the  rate  for  the  aame  unit  of  work  is  only  56  cents  as  against  $4  in  America. 

IX.  The  sales  price  of  the  imported  article  to  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trade 
day  (duty  paid)  is  11}  cents.  Our  sales  price  is  16  cents,  and  it  is  only  because  of 
r  better  quality  that  we  are  able  to  get  any  business  whatsoever.  It  is  impossible 
'  us  to  compete  under  present  tariff  conditions.  The  domestic  manufacturer  has 
t  increased  nia  btuineBs,  whereas  there  are  more  mills  going  up  in  Ceylon  each  year. 

X.  An  increase  in  the  duty  to  6  cents  per  pound  will  not  materially  affect  the  price 
the  consumer  of  articles  containing  desiccated  coconut.  An  analysis  made  by  a 
linK^reeted  laboratory  of  11  bakery  products  containing  coconut  shows  an  average 
conut  content  of  7  ])er  cent.  An  increase  of  4  cents  per  pound  in  duty  would  only 
itify  raising  the  selling  price  per  pound  on  these  products  by  an  average  of  slightly 
[m?'than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  desiccated 
coiiut  in  this  country  is  less  than  two- thirds  of  a  pound  per  year,  and  it  is  our  belief 
lit  the  very  slight  advance  in  the  sales  price  of  desiccated  coconut  to  the  confec- 
>ner  or  baser  is  not  material,  as  almost  all  other  nuts  sell  for  considerably  more, 
lere  is,  therefore,  no  reasonable  ground  for  opposition  to  our  request  from  the  makers 
bakery  and  confectioner^'  products. 

XI.  An  increase  in  the  duty  on  desicc^ated  coconut  would  not  curtail  imports  for 
t»  ri'BBon  that  there  are  not  enough  coconuts  in  the  West  Indif  s  to  supply  the  demand, 
id  dp8i^catf»d  coconut  will  be  imported  in  as  large  quantities  as  heretofore.  Hence 
1^  increase  in  duty  will  bring  an  increase  in  revenue. 

XII.  The  tariff  fiill,  ae  it  passed  the  House,  gave  to  our  industry  a  protection  of 
ily  n  cents  per  pound,  v.hereas  the  actual  difference  in  th'j  cost  of  Ceylon  goods  at 
^»?nts,  as  against  our  cost  of  15  cents,  is  6  cents  per  pound.  To  have  full  protection 
\  desiccated  coconut,  we  should  be  given  6  cents  a  gound,  and  \N'ithout  being  com- 
jUed  to  pay  a  duty  on  coconuts. 

XI I L  This  difference  of  6  cents  is  made  up  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  the  desic- 
Ued  co<*onut  but  also  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  coconuts.     Our  manu- 
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facturing  cost  of  over  5  cents  per  pound  is  at  least  4  cents  higher  than  the  product  or  j 
in  Ceylon.    Because  of  the  cheap  field  labor,  which  is  paid  one-half  rupee  per  dii.» . 
14  cents,  against  our  West  India  labor  of  50  cents  to  |1  per  day,  the  raw  materiA' 
one-third  cheaper,  which  in  itself  gives  a  variation  of  several  cents  per  pound,  fir^t^ 
in  terms  of  desiccated  coconut.    Unfortunately  we  can  not  avail  ourselveB  of  t':  ". 
cheap  coconuts  because  they  would  spoil  in  the  long  transit. 

XI V.  If  the  dut^r  on  coconuts  should  be  omitted,  the  full  revenue  reauiied  cku 
obtained  from  the  increase  in  duty  on  desiccated  coconut,  and  it  woula  be  easifr 
collect  on  the  uniform  weights  of  import  cases  of  desiccated  than  on  the  ecus* 
coconuts,  which  come  in  bulk  and  in  bags  of  various  sizes  and  counts.  Neither  w^* 
you  be  justified  in  placing  a  duty  on  coconuts  by  weight,  for  the  w^^t  ^>«f  i 
measure  of  the  meat  content,  and  would  be  subject  to  even  greater  dimcultie^  tu 
taking  them  by  count. 

Outside  of  tne  protection  to  our  own  industry,  there  may  be  considered  the  l>&un 
it  has  on  our  neighbors  in  the  American  tropics,  whose  only  market  for  coconuts  i'^  r 
United  States. 

PEAITOTS. 

[Paragraph  757,] 

STATEMENT   OF  W.  H.  KELLY,  BEPBESENTINO  TEE  KBLLY  CO 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  the  fii^t  >: 
to  appear  before  these  committees  representing  a  jobber  and  m^iu 
factm'er  of  peanut  products.  Those  who  have  appeared  before*  'J 
committee  seem  to  represent  associations  and  are  the  secretaries 
those  several  associations.  These  associations  claim  to  represent  t 
farmers  to  a  certain  extent.  They  represent  themselves  and  i! 
shellers  and  cleaners. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  here  in  Washington  some  several  months  s^ 
I  was  called  down  here  by  a  number  of  people  who  operate  sh^U» 
and  cleaning  factories  in  the  South.  They  wanted  to  know  what  c 
position  was  in  regard  to  a  higher  duty.  I  told  them  I  was  in  f a^' 
of  a  protective  tariff;  that  I  was  a  Republican  and  was  for  protecti<i 
and  was  glad  to  welcome  them  into  our  camp  of  protection  I  a:^ 
them  what  their  ideas  were  in  regard  to  a  duty.  They  said  thev  w«r 
like  to  get  3  cents.  I  told  them  that  was  much  too  nigh,  ancf  if  XI 
could  get  li  or  2  cents  it  would  be  extreme. 

Thev  told  me  at  that  time  that  2  cents  would  be  entirely  satisf 
tory,  out  that  they  were  going  to  ask  for  3  cents  in  the  hopt- 
getting  2. 

I  did  not  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  *. 
emergency  tariff  bUl  was  passed,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  ap 
before  that  committee  at  its  last  meeting.    This  is  the  first  oj 
tunity  that  I  ever  had  to  appear  before  any  committee  in  Washingt 
We  are  glad  to  have  them  get  the  protective-tariff  fever  doira 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Virginia.    It  seems  to  be  the  first  time  t 
ever  had  the  fever,  and  they  liave  sure  got  it  strong  and  haw  s^^ 
delirious  this  time.    They  are  now  asking  for  3  or  4  cents,  whici: 
practically  no  protective  tariff,  but  a  stone  wall. 

What  we  buy  in  the  way  ot  imported  peanuts  is  the  larze  kenu 
which  comes  from  China,  counting  28  to  30  to  the  oimoe  ana  30  lo  ^ 
to  the  ounce.    These  peanuts  are  not  produced  in  Viif;inia  in  4.T 

freat  quantity.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  the  quantity  require 
t  is  necessary  to  buy  these  selected  peanuts 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.  If  they  can  be  produm 
at  all,  why  can  ttiey  not  be  produced  in  quantity  I 
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Mr.  Kellt.  The  best  that  they  have  produced  m  Virginia  is  about 
2  to  the  ounce  and  a  limited  quantity.  The  crop  this  year  is  esti- 
lated  at  1,250,000  acres  in  the  Squth.  Of  that  quantity  1,000,000 
^res  are  devoted  to  the  Spanish  peanuts,  and  these  are  the  small 
irietjr  kernel,  and  200,000  acres  consist  of  the  Virginia  white  peanut, 
id  this  variety  is  marketed  in  the  shell  and  not  shelled  in  quantity, 
bese  are  sold  largely  in  the  shell.  There  is  a  very  limited  quantity 
I  large  kernels.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  shell  these  Virginia 
^anuts  in  large  quantities  to  get  enough  of  those  large  kernels, 
^cause  they  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  the  small  kernels  in 
vat  quantity. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  buy  them  shelled  ? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.     We  buy  the  kernels.     We  buy  nothing  in 
16  shell  that  is  imported. 

If  I  may  file  a  brief  I  will  cut  my  remarks  down  just  as  short  as 
)ssible. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  yotir  business — preparing  them  for 
arket  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  prepare  them  for  market.  We  make  salted  pea- 
its  and  peanut  butter  and  other  peanut  products. 
The  prices  this  year  are  ruline  low  for  peanuts.  The  fanners  got 
g  money  for  their  peanuts  tne  last  several  years  and  made  big 
oney  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  -  we  all  made  big  profits  the  past  two 
mrs.  So  far  as  I  am  concemea.  Uncle  Sam  took  part  of  it  and  I  lost 
le  rest  of  it  by  buying  peanuts. 

The  fanner  is  lucky  this  year  in  the  South  who  grew  peanuts.  He  is 
>t  compelled  to  dump  ms  peanuts  like  the  gentleman  who  just 
stified  did  with  his  onions,  i  ou  will  find  the  peanut  market  report 
lowed  that  140,000  and  some  odd  bags  hel4  over  from  last  year. 
lie  peanut  crop  has  been  consumed  so  that  there  was  but  10  per  cent 
that  crop  on  hand  some  time  in  August.  The  gentlemen  are  right 
»re  in  the  room  who  made  these  statements.  I  received  from  Pret- 
V  Peanut  Co.,  Franklin,  Va.,  this  letter  in  August: 

The  demand  for  both  of  these  grades  is  certainly  improving,  and  we  believe  before  the 
id  of  September  the  price  will  be  much  higher  on  account  of  the  limited  supply;  we 
erefore  advise  keeping  your  requirements  covered.  Just  as  soon  as  you  are  inter- 
ted  lot  us  have  a  wire.    We  will  surely  try  to  make  the  price  attractive. 

The  Donaldsonville  Oil  Mill,  of  Donaldsonville,  Ga.,  said: 

The  farmers  stock  of  Spanish  is  very  rapidly  diminishing  and  only  a  few  car  lots  are 
ill  being  held  in  this  section. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  was 
aimed  that  there  had  been  no  market  for.  the  peanuts  and  that  thev 
)ul(l  not  sell  them.  It  is  true  business  was  quiet;  we  all  had  stock 
1  hand  we  could  not  sell  and  move  to  advantage,  and  there  is  no 
icstion  but  what  the  farmers  sold  a  lot  of  their  peanuts  at  a  loss. 
'a  did  last  year  and  we  did  this  year.  I  bought  a  lot  of  peanuts  in 
eoi^ia  this  year  and  lost  a  dollar  a  bag  on  them.  The  farmer  is 
lead  that  dollar  a  bag. 

Again  the  Donaldsonville  Oil  Mill,  under  date  of  August  24,  this 
^ar,  had  this  to  say: 

We  shelled  more  peanuts  last  season  than  any  single  plant  in  the  southeast,  and  are 
cU  equipped  to  take  care  of  your  orders  at  all  times  and  assure  you  that  they  will 
iceive  our  very  best  attention. 
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I  will  just  give  you  the  substance  of  these.  The  balance  of  t'.r^ 
simply  elaborate. 

1  believe  Lem  P.  Jordan  is  in  the  room.     He  said  under  6m,\» 
August  6: 

There  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  unm tiled  as  of  this  date. 

That  shows  that  the  present  crop  has  been  used  this  year,  inclu*'  u 
the  140,000  bags  held  over  from  last  year. 
The  Suffolk  reanut  Co.,  under  date  of  August  25,  said : 

Inclosed  you  will  iind  confirmation  of  our  message  of  this  date.    We  re«r«t  t: 
are  unable  to  offer  Virginia  shelled,  as  our  stocks  are  entirely  exhausted  at  th-  • 
and  we  can  make  no  further  offerings  until  we  can  secure  additional  st'xrk. 

Mr.  Pinner,  of  the  Suffolk  Peanut  Co.,  is  in  the  room* 
Mr.  Bain,  of  the  American  Peanut  Corporation,  is  present. 
said  under  date  of  August  26 : 

The  market  is  very  much  stronger  and  stocks  on  shelled  goods  are  gettine  lis. 
and  the  demand  is  also  better  on  all  grades  for  the  past  few  days. 

That  in  substance  covers  the  peanut  situation.     I  have  Nir.i 
given  a  few  of  the  high  points. 

I  claim  that  if  they  get  1^  cents  duty  onpeanuts  it  will  be  -^r 
cient  to  keep  out  all  low-grade  peanuts.  We  want  an  opportui.i* 
to  import  these  large  kernels  running  28s  to  30s  to  32  per  ounct 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  288  to  SOs  i 

Mr.  Kellt.  .  That  is  the  number  of  kernels  to  the  ounce. 

They  talk  about  peanuts  growing  in  Gambia,  British  India.  Br 
mah,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  tnrough  that  section  of  the  wtr.i 
Those  peanuts  can  not  be  used  in  this  country  by  the  mannfactunr 
and  joobers  to  advantage;  in  fact,  they  can  not  use  them  in  pfian-'i 
products  and  turn  out  a  decent  product.  You  can  not  bnn;  < 
peanut  throuj^h  the  Tropics,  because  it  will  soon  get  rancid. 

You  subnut  the  peanut  to  a  high  temperature  and  the  oil  v^-t^- 
are  opened  up  ana  the  nut  will  turn  rancid.  Senegal  and  lck'^ 
and  Gambia  peanuts  are  all  of  verv  low  grade.     You  can  not  nufc* 

?eanut  butter  out  of  them  and  they  can  not  be  used  for  can-!; 
'he  only  peanuts  you  could  import  here  are  the  Spanish  ^hfi**' 
from  Spain  direct.     But  they  are  nding  hi^h,  and  it  has  been  a  zr'*t* 
many  years — at  least  15 —  since  we  have  been  able  to  bring  a".^ 
from  Spain.     Referring  to  the  statement  that  Senegal  peanut-  i 
Gambia  peanuts  and  African  peanuts,  British  India  petanut^  «*•• 
in,  they  come  in  in  very  small  Quantities  and  will  always  be  br^>'^^ 
in  by  some  one  who  would  be  classed  as  a  *^  tenderfoot"  in  th^  h  * 
ness,  who  would  bring  the  peanuts  in  and  find  out  the^'  wen*  lir?' ' 
ent  grades  after  they  got  nere  and  would  lose  money.     The 


>.* 


ment  was  made  that  no  peanuts  were  brought  in  through  Eii^.t* 
from  India.  We  bought  peanuts  in  London  15  years  ago  and  i"^' 
them  unsatisfactory. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  production  of  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  m* 
are  being  grown  this  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  pounds,  what  does  that  mean  I 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  I  do  not  know.     You  have  the  GoTirnn-' 
figures  here.     Mr.  Bain  can   tell  you.     Do  you  know   how  mi 
were  produced  ? 
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Mr.  Bain.  We  have  the  Government's  report  on  that,  and  we  have 

r  estimates, 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  do  not  know  what  the  total  crop  is? 

Mr,  Bain.  We  think  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000  bushels. 

VIr.  Kelly.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  duty  that  will  protect  the  farmer, 

i  I  have  ^oi  just  as  much  sympathy  for  the  farmer  as  anyone. 

t  it  is  folh^  to  try  and  put  a  3  or  4  cents  duty  on  peanuts. 

will  simply  prevent  us  from  importing  a  few  that  they  do  not 

xluce  ill  Virginia.     Thev  are  not  going  to  shell  up  the  peanuts 

m  that  200,000  acres  of  the  white  peanuts,  and  that  is  all  they 

kIucc  there;  and  what  they  do  shell  is  the  broken  or  discolorea 

Us  or  otherwise  damaged,  as  these  nuts  are  worth  more  in  the 

11.    That  I  know.     I  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a  brief. 

KIEF  OF  W.  H.  KELLY.  REPRESENTING  THE  KELLY  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

'e  wish  to  protest  against  the  proposed  duty  of  3  cents  on  unshelled  peanuts  and 
Qt8  on  shelled  peanuts. 

tactically  all  of  the  peanuts  that  are  imported  under  normal  conditions  are  the 
e  kernels  that  can  be  selected  from  the  Cninese  crop. 

be  American  crop  amounts  to  about  1,250,000  acres  at  the  present  time.  All 
rut  about  200,000  acres  are  the  small  Spanish  or  runner  variety  and  all  are  shelled 
the  market.  The  200,000  acres  of  larger  variety  is  what  is  called  the  Virginia 
te.  These  have  a  much  larger  shell  and  kernel  than  the  Spanish  variety  and 
J  of  the  Spanish  variety  is  ever  imported. 

be  only  Virginia  white  peanuts  that  are  shelled  are  the  damaged  nuts  and  in  shell- 
tbese  a  few  Targe  kernels  are  secured,  but  not  enough  to  materially  interest  buyers, 
extra  price  that  the  shellers  get  for  these  few  large  kernels  compared  to  the  total 
8ry  small^  the  balance  of  them  shelled  are  called  "No.  1  Virginia  Shelled,"  and 
(r&TleiBlunited. 

bat  the  preeent  crop  (1920)  made  a  loss  is  without  question,  but  this  crop  was  made 
high  cost.  The  1921  crop  now  growing  will  be  made  at  a  much  less  cost.  Mr. 
ler  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  peanuts  cost  6  to  7  cents 
pound  to  produce. 

^  Alabama  Market  Journal  of  Montgomery,  April,  1921,  states  that  the  cost  is 
^  per  bushel  (a  bushel  of  Spanish  peanuts  weighs  30  pounds)  or  3.9  cents  per 
idL  and  these  costs  were  figured  on  high  cost  of  labor  and  fertilizer, 
e  favor  protecting  the  American  fanner  but  do  not  want  to  see  a  near  prohibitive 
'  in  the  propoeed  tariff  bill . 

p  will  import  a  few  of  these  large  kernels  for  the  high-price  trade,  but  sale  will 
liminated  from  syndicate  and  chain  stores,  where  gocils  are  sold  at  a  small  profit, 
peanut  is  the  only  poor  man's  nut. 

lat  a  crop  will  occasionally  make  a  loss  to  the  grower  is  quite  true,  but  we  all 
'  bad  seasons. 

i»  1920  crop  would  have  sold  at  a  profit  had  the  pay  roll  of  the  country  been  as 
as  in  past  seasons.    You  know  of  the  present  unemployment  and  lack  of  buy- 
M>wer  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

►out  50,000,000  pounds  of  Chinese  peanuts  have  been  brought  in  this  year,  and 
ty  all  received  before  the  emergency  tariff  bill  enforced.  Can  also  advise  t^at  it 
f'fasary  to  bring  the  large  kernels  m  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
iuts  are  then  put  in  cmd  storage.    Otherwise  the  stock  would  get  rancid  and 

»y. 

anut<*  never  carried  a  duty  of  over  1  cent  in  past  years,  and  no  amount  of  small 
yere  imported  until  the  last  few  years,  when  we  had  war  conditions,  and  at 
time  the  grower  was  paid  from  two  to  three  times  the  price  paid  during  normal 
itioiw. 

r  claim  is  that  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  extreme  and  very  high  for  shelled 
«l8.  and  under  this  duty  only  lai]ge  kernels  can  be  imported,  but  this  proposed 
duty  would  mean  practically  no  importations,  and  the  business  built  up  in  past 
>  vro(uld  be  destro>'ea,  with  a  big  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  no  appre- 
f'  gain  to  the  American  peanut  growers,  as  the  importation  of  these  large  nuts 
not  conflict  with  his  interests. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  OOBBON,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  BBPBSflSV! 
ING  PEANTTT  CBX7SHEBS  AND  VEGETABLE-OIL  BEFINEB8. 

Mr.  Gordon.  My  name  is  John  B.  Gordon;  I  live  in  Alexandni 
Va.     I  speak  for  tne  peanut  crushers  and  the  vegetable-oil  refiner?. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentlemen  who  want  high  duties  on  all  kmJ 
of  peanuts  are  in  the  room,  because  I  would  like  to  add  a  remir 
to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  which  is  that  thepi 
tlemen  who  have  been  speaking  before  this  committee  and  the  «e} 
and  Means  Committee  and  who  claim  to  represent  the  growr/ 
and  who  also  state  that  they  represent  the  peanut  crushers,  do  u 
represent  the  crushers,  but  represent  only  themselves.  The  crusher?  < 
peanuts  have  interests  whicn  are  diametrically  opposed  to  thas»-  < 
the  peanut  shellers,  and  it  would  be  like  having  a  Uerman  plea^!  :: 
cause  of  the  Frenchmen  to  have  the  shellers  who  are  represecu 
by  these  gentlemen  plead  the  cause  of  the  crushers  of  peanuts:  tf 
if  these  gentlemen  do  represent  any  crushers  of  peanuts,  they  npr 
sent  those  such  as  the  Donalson  Oil  Mill,  whose  letter  the  pfectsu: 
speaker  read  from,  who  have  abandoned  crushing  for  the  in*' 
profitable  shelling  and  grading  of  nuts  for  the  edible-nut  vrd 
crushing  perhaps  a  few  cmls  and  unsalable  refuse. 

The  game  of  the  sheller  is  to  keep  the  price  of  the  peanuts  juf. 
little  bit  above  the  height  a  crusher  can  reach,  and  if  they  can 
that  they  are  happy.  And  if  they  can  put  the  crushers  out  of  bj 
ness,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  them  but  to  nobody  else.  It  v*-: 
not  assist  the  southern  farmer,  the  grower  of  peanuts,  and  it  cena:i 
would  not  do  the  vegetable-oil  industry  of  this  country  any  good. 

I  appear  to  request  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  craving  ^ 
poses,  with  proper  and  suitable  duties  upon  those  peanuts  which  i 
to  be  used  for  edible  purposes;  that  is,  those  peanuts  whicb  are  i" 
supplied  to  the  nut  trade  or  the  roasters  and  salters,  the  confecti -i 
ana  baker,  and  the  peanut-butter  makers.  These  peanuts  comp 
with  our  domestic  peanut,  while  the  crushing  peanuts  do  not. 

The  proposed  duty  of  3  cents  per  poimd  on  the  unshelled  pear 
and  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  shelled  is  prohibitive  when  we  con5> 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  oil  content  of  tne  peanuts  and  the  prof  r 
of  using  imported  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes,  because  then*  ^ 
be  a  tax  of  about  10  cents  per  poimd  on  the  resultant  oil.  vhtr 
the  normal  value  of  peanut  oil  is  only  about  5}  cents  to  7  cent?  : 
pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  oil  used  for! 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  sut-^ 
tutes,  in  the  making  of  salad  oils,  in  the  packing  of  sardines*  in  xaxK: 
certain  cooking  fats,  in  the  making  of  soaps,  and  about  3  to  T*  ' 
cent  of  the  total  vegetable  and  animal  oils  used  in  the  manufacturr 
oleomargarine  is  peanut  oil.  ^ 

The  uses  are  quite  diversified  and  the  market  of  the  refincx: 
is  of  such  speciaUzed  nature  that  it  reauires  a  considerable  -i 
competent  sales  force  to  seek  out  all  of  tne  different  outlets,  \i 
being*  quite  a  few  different  uses. 

The  domestic  peanut  industry  is  a  nut  industry  and  not  a- 
industry.  The  figures  which  I  will  give  you  to  support  this  stat^:- 
are  those  procured  from  the  Government  and  appear  in  all 
records,  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  ai^goment  and 
readily  verified. 
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In  1920  less  than  4.1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  peanuts  available 

?re  used  for  oil-producing  purposes.     In  1921  to  date  less  than  2.1 

r  cent  of  the  peanuts  available  have  been  used  for  oil-producing 

irposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  figures  obtained  from  the  Agri- 

Itural  Department. 

Mr,  Gordon.  The  figures  which  the  percentages  are  based  upon  are 

0  amounts  of  peanut  oil  produced  in  the  Umted  States  which  are 
ren  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Government  de- 
rtments  and  appUed  against  the  total  domestic  production  of 
anuts  and  also  tne  totd  importations  of  peanuts.  That  will  be 
rered  in  more  complete  detail  in  a  brief  which  I  will  file. 

The  1919  crop  of  peanuts  was  33,925,000  bushels;  apparently  less 
an  4  per  cent  of  those  peanuts  were  used  for  crushing  purposes.  I 
IT  '4ess  than  4  per  cent,"  because  there  came  into  the  coimtry 
spite  the  duty  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  crushing  peanuts,  and 
m  those  foreign  peanuts  some  oil  was  made.  There  are  no  figures 
uch  show  how  many  foreign  peanuts  were  used  in  producing  peanut 
.  The  domestic  peanut  oil  produced  is  made  from  both  domestic 
d  imported  peanuts. 

The  1920  crop  consisted  of  35,960,000  bushels,  of  which  less  than 
)fr  cent  has  been  used  up  to  July  1  in  the  production  of  oil. 
The  reason  that  the  American  peanut  industry  is  a  nut  industry 
d  not  an  oil  industry  is  that  the  peanuts  will  bring  a  much  higher 
ice  when  sold  to  the  edible  trade,  which  is  represented  by  the 
itleman  who  spoke  before  me,  than  if  turned  into  oil.  That  is  a 
ief  reason  why  the  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  is  dwindUng 
d  not  the  competition  of  foreign  vegetable  oils  and  the  competi- 
n  of  foreign  peanuts.  The  peanut  crusher  can  not  afford  to  crush 
i  domestic  nuts  and  the  duty  won't  permit  him  to  buy  foreign 
ishing  stock. 

[)n  to-day's  market  the  sheller  of  peanuts  can  get  5J  cents  per 
und  for  No.  1  Spanish  peanuts.  That  would  be  around  $75  a  ton 
it  he  would  realize  on  1  ton  of  farmers'  stock  of  Spanish  peanuts. 
•w,  if  you  turn  those  peanuts  into  oil  they  would  not  produce  more 
in  $56  worth  of  product,  which  includes  the  oil,  the  cake  and  hulls, 

1  any  other  by-products  So  you  can  readily  see  it  is  much  more 
)fitable  for  the  nut  trade  to  use  the  domestic  peanuts  than  it  is 

the  crushing  mills. 

[  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  incorrect  statement  which  one  of  the 
itlemen  who  testified  at  a  previous  hearing  on  peanut  oil  made. 
lo  not  know  whether  it  was  intentional  or  not,  but  he  stated  that 
I  emergency  tariff  had  raised  the  price  of  the  farmers'  crushing 
inuts.  He  stated  that  the  farmer  was  able  to  get  somewhere  in 
s  neighborhood  of  $40  a  ton  for  his  crushing  peanuts  when  the 
ergency  tariff  went  into  effect  and  that  he  coiud  now  get  from  $50 
t5S  a  ton.  That  gentleman  did  not  state  that  while  those  peanuts 
ght  be  called  '^  crushing  peanuts,"  they  were  not  bought  for  crushing 
rposes,  but  are  being  sold  to  the  ediUe  trade;  the  crushers  can  not 
tird  to  use  them  So  he  should  have  explained  his  statement  in 
ire  complete  detail;  also  he  should  have  stated  that  the  peanuts 
uld  have  normally  increased  in  price  about  this  time  of  tne  year 
matter  what  purpose  they  were  being  used  for. 
The  people  who  will  suffer  most  if  the  crushers  of  peanuts  in  this 
mtry  are  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  crushing  peanuts  are  not  the 
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crushers  so  much  as  it  will  be  the  domestic  grower  or  the  p^an , 
farmer.  The  peanut  crushers  of  tliis  country  are  primarily  cot^'i 
seed  crushers.  The  crushing  of  peanuts  with  these  cottonsecJ 
mills  is  perforce  more  or  less  of  a  side  line,  because  they  have  r 
been  able  to  get  enough  domestic  peanuts  to  make  a  steaily  bu^ir. - 
of  it,  and  they  have  not  been  abler  to  import  foreign  pcanuls  bof-K  .- 
of  the  existing  duty. 

The  farmer,  if  the  crusher  is  allowed 

Senator  La  Foli^tte  (interposing).  What  do  peanuts  run 
weight  to  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  About  30  pounds  would  be  taken  for  the  kind 
peanuts  that  are  crushed  for  oil;  they  run  from  22  to  30  pounds,  b . 
the  lighter  ones  are  not  used  for  oil. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  We  brought  in  42,000,000  pounds  of  p- 
nuts  this  year,  ending  June  1. 

Mr.  Gordon.  My  figures  are  for  calendar  years,  but  42,000  ' 
pounds  would  be  something  over  1,400,000  bushels  on  the  unsht! 
oasis,  wliich  were  largely  used  for  edible  purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  used  U*t 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  use  to  which  they  are  put  is  very  appar* ' 
You  need  only  take  the  domestic  production  of  oil  and  apply 
against  the  domestic  production  and  importations  of  peanuts — '- 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  What  was  the  productic»r! 
peanut  oil  this  year  and  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  last  year  »^ 
only  about  13,000,000  pounds.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  y. 
it  was  about  6,000,000  pounds. 

You  can  apply  that  production  of  oil  against  the  total  dom**^ 
peanuts  availaole,  and  you  can  see  that  last  year  from  all  the  avail.-. 
peanuts  they  did  not  crush  4.1  per  cent,  and  when  you  apply  iL 
production  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  against  tne  pe^r 
available  it  does  not  amount  to  2.1  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  in  weight  does  a  bushi 
peanuts  yield  in  oil  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  It  will  yield  about  1  to  H  gallons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  weighs  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  A  gallon  weighs  about  7^  pounds.     The  farme.-  . 
at  the  present  time  three  outlets  for  his  peanuts.     The  first  and  ::. 
profitaole  is  the  sheller  and  cleaner,  who  sells  them  to  the  nut  i-. 
the  second  is  the  peanut  crusher;  the  third,  he  can  feed  them  x* 
hogs. 

Naturally  it  will  not  take  much  of  a  price  to  beat  feeding:  tli.  . 
hogs,  but  if.  the  crusher  is  put  out  of  the  running  through  noi  . 
able  to  secure  a  supply  of  raw  material  when  there  is  a  short  or*  - 
this  country  or  when  there  is  a  specially  heavy  demand  from  lis. 
trade  the  farmer  has  only  two  outlets  left — he  has  the  edible    * 
and  he  has  got  his  hogs — and  the  domestic  crusher  will  have  t  . 
trying  to  crush  peanuts  if  we  don't  allow  him  to  import  his  cru-- 
peanuts. 

So  jou  can  see  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  shoil»'r 
supplies  the  edible  nut  trade  to  put  the  crusher  out  of  busine-*- 
not,  as  he  professes,  to  prolong  his  existence. 

The  present  duty  of  three-eignths  and  three-fourths  cent  per  p 
on  the  unshelled  and  shelled  peanuts,  respectively^  meaoa  o 
of  1.3  to  1.7  cents  a  pound  on  the  oil,  which  figures  20  to  j 
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at  ad  valorem,  on  a  basis  of  peanut  oil  worth  6J  cents  a  pound, 
lich  is  a  prohibitive  tax,  because  by  observation  of  the  movements 
peanut  oil  into  this  country  under  the  existing  permanent  duty  on 
anut  oil  of  6  cents  a  gallon,  which  on  6i-eent  ou  is  about  12  per  cent 
valorem,  it  vnll  be  seen  that  not  until  peanut  oil  reached  a  price  of 
out  15  cents  per  pound,  double  the  normal  value,  unaer  the 
luence  of  war  conditions,  did  peanut  oil  begin  to  come  into  this 
intiy  in  any  volume.  In  other  words,  the  present  duty  on  peanut 
,  under  normal  conditions,  while  not  a  total  embargo  constitutes  a 
7  strong  banier  against  the  importation  of  peanut  oil. 
It  was  not  until  peanut  oil  got  up  to  19^  cents  per  pound  that  the 
ivier  importations  of  peanut  oil  were  made  into  this  country, 
riie  basic  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  from  domes- 
peanuts  is  that  peanut  oil  is  completely  interchangeable  with  cot- 
iseed  oil.  You  can  rarely  get  more  than  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
its  per  pound  more  for  peanut  oil  than  you  can  for  cottonseed  oil. 
ereiore,  no  duty  will  increase  the  price  of  domestic  peanut  oil, 
Ause  our  4,000,000  barrels  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  production 
he  regulator  of  price. 

rhe  reason  we  request  the  free  importation  of  crushing  peanuts  is 
ed  upon  that  very  fact,  because  peanut  oil,  whether  made  from 
uestic  or  imported  peanuts,  must  compete  with  cottonseed  oil, 
icli  is  the  product  oi  a  by-pi-oduct  of  the  growing  of  cotton.  We 
St  make  peanut  oil  sufficiently  cheap  that  it  can  compete  with 
tonseed  oil,  and  that  is  a  difficult  task  because  peanuts  are  a  main 
p  while  cotton  seed  is  a  by-product.  If  peanut  pil  can  not  com- 
e  with  cottonseed  oil  in  price  it  can  not  be  sold  and  it  can  not  com- 
e  when  the  crushing  peanuts  imported  bear  a  duty, 
will  submit  a  brief  and  cut  my  remarks  short;  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  also  requested  to  submit  a  brief  upon  the  ratio  between  a  duty 
flaxseed  and  a  duty  on  linseed,  not  in  protest  of  the  duty  upon 
seed  but  to  show  theproper  difference  between  the  two. 
enator  McCumbeb.  Tnat  may  be  done. 

tF  OF  JOKM  B.  OOBOOV,  AUSXAHDRIA,  VA.,  REPRESENTING  PEANTTT  CRXTSH- 

ER8  AND  YSOETABLE-OIL  REFINERS. 

luty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  Bhelled  peanuts  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled 
utsie  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  measure.  This  means  tnat  peanuts  will  be 
rted  only  for  edible  purposes  and  that  none  can  be  imported  for  crushing  purposes 
^  proposed  duties  are  adopted. 

i  shall  petition  in  this  brief,  therefore,  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing 
oees  upon  submittal  of  proper  affidavit  by  the  importer  that  the  peanuts  so  im- 
d  are  to  be  used  for  crusning  purposes  in  the  production  of  peanut  oil  and  for  this 
»e  solely. 

IS  not  to  be  in  anyway  construed  that  we  advocate  the  free  importation  of  edible 
Qtfl  ts  used  by  the  nut  trade,  as  this  brief  relates  solely  to  the  advisability  of  the 
UiiTv  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes. 

'.  fully  indorse  the  policy  of  levjdnff  such  duties  as  are  compatible  with  normal 
a,  {-onditioDs  of  reciprocal  trade  with  the  countries  from  which  the  imports  come, 
elated  mattenB,  upon  imported  peanuts  sold  in  competition  witli  our  domestic 
ut  Ui  the  confectioner,  the  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter  manufacturer,  which 
>  'tiostitute  the  **nut  trade"  in  peanuts.  We  shall  in  this  brief  prove  that  the 
miry  of  crushing  peanuts  will  in  no  wise  be  injurious  to  the  domestic  peanut 
iir>-  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  beneficial  to  it. 

>PO«BD  UVTIKS  PREVENT  IMFOSTATION   OF  PEANUTS  FOR  CRUSHINQ   PURPOSES. 

e  proposed  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts  equals  90  cents  per 
el  or  IGO  per  ton.  A  ton  of  unshelled  crushing  peanuts  will  yield  600  pounds 
anut  oil.    The  tax  on  the  oil  in  these  would  amount  to  10  cents  per  pound,  or 
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75  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  69  cents  per  gallon  more  than  the  existing  duty  on  peisu 
oil  as  established  in  the  act  of  1913.  To  the  tax  on  the  oil  the  domestic  crasher  mv 
add  his  labor  cost,  which  will  generally  run  in  the  vicinity  of  5  per  cent  of  the  yti'i 
of  the  finished  products,  fuel,  power,  and  other  charges  of  direct  and  indirect  lutun 
Inasmuch  as  the  normal  value  of  peanut  oil  ranges  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound,  i 
can  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  produce  peanut  oil  from  impnn'*i 
peanuts  in  a  commercial  way  should  the  proposed  duty  be  enacted  into  law. 

THE   DOMESTIC  PEANUT  INDUSTRY  IS  A   NUT  INDUSTRY  AND  NOT  AN   OIL  ISDrS'?! 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  above  subhead  which  prompts  ^i-  j 
request  the  free  entry  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes. 

While  there  have  been  produced  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  domestic  crofJ 
of  peanuts  ranging  from  thirty-three  to  fifty-two  miUion  bushels  of  peanats.  i:  m 
time  has  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop  been  used  for  oil  producing  purposes.  %hJ 
last  year  (1920)  less  than  4  per  cent  was  so  used,  and  during  the  first  six  montb  oi  ui 
present  year  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  domestic  nuts  had  been  used  for  u 
producing  purposes. 

We  give  below  a  table  in  which  are  shown  the  domestic  production  of  peania 
the  potential  oil  yield  of  these  peanuts,  the  imports  of  peanuts,  their  potential  e 
yield,  the  actual  amount  of  peanut  oil  produced,  and  me  percentage  which  ao 
represents  of  the  domestic  and  imported  peanuts,  as  used  for  oil-piodudng  pur^ff^ 
In  this  table  we  have  considered  that  ihe  domestic  peanut  crop  of  each  year  woui<]  I 
harvested  in  the  late  fall  and  crushed  in  the  following  year  and  therefore  have  tppb« 
the  Government  figures  as  to  oil  production  of  a  given  year  against  the  domesUc  p&s: 
crop  of  the  previous  year.  In  considering  the  possible  production  of  oil  from  impori 
peanuts,  however,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  peanuts  imported  during  a  f!^ 
calendar  year  would  be  crushed  in  that  year.  These  methods  of  figuring  may  < 
minor  inaccuracies  in  any  one  year's  figures  which  will  be  equalized  when  the  av 
of  several  years  is  considered.  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  figures  do  not  dis< 
nate  between  peanuts  imported  for  oil  and  those  imported  for  edible  purpoeer.  ^ 
impossible  to  state  even  approximately  how  much  of  the  oil  shown  as  ptodiicfu 
made  from  the  domestic  peanuts  and  how  much  from  the  imported  peannts.  I 
figuring  the  oil  yield  of  peanuts  we  have  considered  the  yield  of  1  bushel  ci  ussheii 
nuts  as  li  gallons,  whicn  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  general  purposes  and  for  «c 
mates.  The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  peanuts  is  taken  at  30  pounds  in  transpoong  po^.^ 
to  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  meats  is  figured  at  70  per  cent. 

Table  1. — Doneatic  production  and  import  of  peaniUs.  with  potenHal  oU  f\dd : 

estimated  per  cent  used  in  production  oj  peanut  oil. 


Year. 


Domestic  production: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Total. 


Imports  :> 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 


Total. 

Grand  total. 
&ge  per  cent 
peanuts  used  in  production  of  peanul  oU . 


Average  per  cent  of  domestic  and  imported 
itol 


Bushels. 


62,605,000 
46,010,000 
83,925,000 
35,960,000 


Potential  oil 


Actual 
peanotafl 


yieldinpound«.l  i^Su^ 


822,814,000  50,4M,0(» 

492,234,000  ^994,000 

431,841,750  gT^aiT^QOO 

318,046,000  ,  13,0n,(»0 

837,825,000  6,^000 


202,883,600      1,901,760,750    >  S8,S2t,O0D 


2,099,313 
2,343,628 
1,051,557 
4  170,812 
•1,358,232 


11,023,542 


213,857,042 


10,681,057 
21,971,512 
0,858,345 
39,101,362 
12,733,426 


103,345,711 


2,005,106,461 


.,... 


^  OU  yield  from  imported  peanuts  included  In  above. 

*  Equivalent  in  bushels  orunshelled  nuts. 

*  Repreeenta  first  6  montba  1921 . 
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rozii  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cruBhing  of  peanuts  in  America  has 
dly  been  subordinated  to  the  more  profitable  task  of  supplying  the  confectioner, 

nut  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter  manufacturer  with  nuts  for  their  several 
^  oducta. 
'e  have  previously  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how  much  of  the 
lestic  oil  producea  is  derived  from  imported  peanuts.  However,  it  is  known  that 
Dg  the  past  two  or  three  years  entire  ships*  cargoes  of  crushing  peanuts  have  been 
ms^  Dy  the  cottonseed-peanut  crushing  mills  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast  and 
ed  into  oil.  While  the  volume  of  foreign  peanuts  so  used  is  relativel^r  small 
D  compared  to  the  total  quantity  of  peanuts  available  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
domestic  peanut  oil  produced  during  1919,  1920,  and  the  early  part  of  1921 
to  a  large  degree,  expressed  from  imported  peanuts.  The  latter  observation 
iea  particularly  to  the  i)eanut  oil  produced  during  1920,  when  about  the  only 
estic  nuts  used  for  crushing  purposes  were  a  few  low-grade  nuts  along  with  trasn 
other  refuse  from  the  shelling  and  cleaning  plants.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  in 
3  of  a  probable  4.1  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1919  being  used  for  the  production  of 
lUt  oil  that  not  half  that  quantity  went  to  the  crushing  mills. 
will  further  be  noted  that  when  the  domestic  production  and  the  importations  of 
ttte  are  considered  jointly  that  even  then  the  average  maximum  percentage  used 
be  production  of  oil  remains  quite  small  being  only  12.6  per  cent  for  the  several 

a. 

a  lessening  volume  of  domestic  peanut-oil  production  in  America  must  not  be 
ly  way  confused  with  the  importations  of  foreign  peanut  oil  or  the  conclusion 
led  that  a  hi^h  tariff  on  imported  peanut  oil  will  in  any  way  assist  the  domestic 
iict.  There  is  no  tariff  problem  involved  other  than  that  which  is  set  forth  in 
brief  which  is  that  the  confectioner,  the  roaster,  and  the  peanut-butter  manu- 
ler  use  up  all  the  domestic  nuts  and  the  crusher  is  unable  to  utilize  the  imported 
to  the  \Bige  degree  he  otherwise  could  because  of  the  duty  imposed, 
e  foregoing  is  set  forth  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
w  on  Schedule  1,  paragraph  50,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
is  in  its  competition  with  our  domestic  cottonseed  oil  that  domestic  peanut  oil 
an  almost  impregnable  barrier  against  the  really  extensive  development  of  a 
vtic  peanut-oil  industry  and  will  so  long  as  the  pseudopeanut-oil  industry  of  this 
tr}*  is  forced  to  depend  upon  the  intanpiible  prospect  of  securing  domestic  peanuts 
u^  a  condition  enforced  by  the  existing  duty  upon  peanuts  which  does  not 
noioate  between  those  used  for  crushing  purposes  and;  those  used  by  the  nut 

• 

iUSnc  PBANDT   OIL  FOBCED   TO   COMPETE   WITH   DOMESTIC   COTTONSEED    OIL. 

uiut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  are  completely  interchangeable.  Peanut  oil,  there- 
is  continually  in  competition  with  cottonseed  oil  and  the  price  obtainable  for 
ia  regulated  by  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  Tariff  CommiBsion  in  its  report 
MQut  oil,  page  167  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  the  articles  in  paragraphs 
d  45  of  tiie  act  of  1913  comments  on  this  fact  as  follows:  ''On  the  other  hand, 
rice  of  peanut  oil  is  influenced  very  materially  by  the  prices  of  competing  oils. 
Uy  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  is  found  to  be  just  a  uttle  above  the  price  of  crude, 
l^htly  below  that  of  refined  cottonseed  oil." 

have  explained  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  that  the  slight  variation  in  price 
ien  peanut  and  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  commonly  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
)er  pound,  is  due  primarily  to  the  lower  refining  loss  of  peanut  oil  and  the  fact 
oc  more  limited  supply  of  peanut  oil  sometime  makes  the  market  a  little  tighter, 
there  are  one  or  two  special  trades  such  as  the  margarine  trade  which  will  pay 
bt  premium  for  peanut  over  cottonseed  oil.  By  and  large,  however,  the  peanut 
Birket  rises  and  Mis  with  the  crude  cotton  oil  market, 
present  the  foregoing  information  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
ftk  peanut  oil  industry  must  constantly  be  bounded  by  the  extent  to  which 
It  oil  can  be  produced  at  a  price  which  will  allow  successful  competition  with 
'^est  domestic  cottonseed  oil  industry  which  produces  one  and  one-half  billion 
ta  of  cottonseed  oil  annually.  Neither  domestic  peanuts  nor  imported  peanuts 
e  used  for  the  production  of  peanut  oil  if  the  resultant  oil  can  not  be  sold  at  a 
whidi  is  competitive  with  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil. 

via  the  impiacticability  of  producing  peanut  oil  at  a  price  at  which  it  could 
d  which  brought  about  the  condition  which  the  Tariff  Commission  remarks  upon 
te  167  of  survey  of  the  American  peanut  oil  industry,  as  follows:  ''In  1919  many 
lahers  announced  that  they  were  out  of  the  market  for  the  year  because  of  pre - 
g  high  prices  of  peanuts  largely  due  to  a  short  crop  and  the  great  demand  for 
lis  for  butter,  candy,  and  other  confectionery  purposes.'' 
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DOMESTIC   PEANUT   INDUSTllV  CAN    NOT   BECOME   OIL  INDUSTRY   IN  COMPEimoS  \r 

COTTONSEED   OIL. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  expressed  from  the  by-product  of  the  farmer  who  grow^toui 
this  by-product  is  the  cotton  deed.  No  cotton  is  grown  solely  for  thecottooa 
The  grower  expects  to  reap  his  main  profit  from  the  lint  or  cotton.  HiB  aeed  •  ■■ 
gtitutes  an  important  secondary  source  of  profit. 

In  the  growing  of  peanuts  the  peanuts  produced  constitute  a  main  crop 
only  by-product  is  a  small  amount  of  peanut  hay,  the  value  of  the  yield  of  ui  aJ 
being  worth  only  three  or  four  dollars.  Out  of  the  peanuts  grown,  therefonr  'i 
peanut  farmer  must  reap  his  profit.  If  the  prices  secured  for  them  do  not  wli 
profit  on  the  acreage  planted  tnere  is  no  important  by-product  to  fall  back  upoL 

In  the  Alabama  Markets  Journal  and  Crop  Report,  published  by  the  Alabaina^u 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  DepartineLt 
Agriculture,  issue  of  April,  1921,  are  cost  figures  obtained  from  46  Alabutt^rov" 
of  peanuts  showing  that  the  cost  of  production  of  peanuts  in  1920  ranged  fioo: ' 
cents  to  $1.17  per  bushel,  which,  calculating  the  weight  per  bushel  at  30  pounds.  ^uJ 
mean  a  production  cost  of  $48  to  $77  per  ton.  The  total  coat  of  cultivation  of  i 
acre  of  peanuts  the  Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  at  $33.11,  from  vhi 
is  subtracted  the  value  of  the  peanut  hay  obtained,  worth  $3.82,  leaving  $2l« 2^ i 
the  net  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  peanuts. 

The  price  of  Spanish  peanuts  toAlay  in  the  Georgia- Alabama  district  is  $50  'x  S 
per  ton.    The  price  of  cotton  seed,  a  by-product  from  the  cultivation  of  con'L« 
$25  to  $28. 

From  a  ton  of  farmer's  stock  Spanish  peanuts  the  shelling  plant  or  the  cru^> 
mill  which  buys  same  to-day  can  get  1,400  pounds  of  meats  and  600  pounds  (AfkA 
and  trash,  possibly  more  of  one  and  less  of  the  other,  but  the  variation  is  notsofficu^ 
large  to  obscure  the  point  we  desire  to  illustrate.  Should  this  ton  of  dnaet't  5M 
peanuts  be  shelled  and  used  for  crushing  purposes,  the  following  producu  \i)Q<d 
the  following  amounts  will  result: 

Table  2. —  Yield  and  valtie  of  products  of  1  tan  of  farmers*  stock  Spanish  ptanuu  \\ 

crushed. 


Product. 


Peanut  oil 

Peanut  cake 

'Shells  and  trash 
Invisible  loss... 

Total 


Pounds. 


VohM. 


690 

750 

600 

20 


2,000 


144.10 
t.35 


«&tf  |. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  total  products  re?  Jt 
from  the  crushing  of  a  ton  of  farmers'  stock  Spanish  peanuts.  We  now  give  the  ^ 
of  the  products  resultinc;  from  the  shelling  of  this  same  ton  of  peanuts  and  thfri 
to  the  nut  trade,  i.  e.,  the  confectioner,  the  baker,  the  peanut  roaster,  and  thep^ 
butter  manufacturer. 


Table  3. —  Yield  and  value  of  products  of  1  ton  af  farmers*  stodt  Spanish  peanHt* 

shelled  and  sold  to  nut  trade. 


.i 


Product. 


Value.    • 


Nuts 

Shells  and  trash 

Total 


Vr« 


>• 


We  see  from  the  comparison  of  Tables  2  and  3  why  it  is  that  last  year  \em  t^ ' 
cent  of  our  domestic  peanuts  were  used  in  tJhe  production  df  peonot  oil  and  *t' 
date  less  than  2.2  per  cent  of  the  most  recent  crop  has  been  uaed  in  the  pnxl'x^* 
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nut  oil.  We  will  now  show  why  it  is  extremely  conjectural  that  peanuts  costing 
(1  $48  to  $77  per  ten  to  grow  can  ever  be  used  to  prodiice  peanut  oil. 
ottoQseed  is  of  no  value  as  human  food.  This  fact  places  it  far  below  the  plane  of 
nuts  in  the  price  level.  Any  product  which  is  edible  is  automatically  assured  of  a 
ket  at  higher  prices  than  a  baser  product  unfit  for  alimentary  usage.  The  usages  of 
onseed  are  for  the  production  of  oil,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  we  production  of  more 


on. 


ton  of  cottonseed  when  crushed  by  the  crude  cottonseed  mill  yields  the  following 
iucts  at  the  .following  values. 

ABLE  4. —  Yield  and  value  of  products  of  1  ton  of  cottonseed  when  crushed  for  oil.^ 


Products. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value  on 
basis  of 
pounds. 

Mis«d  oil 

302 
906 
570 
76 
146 

120.38 

12.68 

2.00 

2.28 

10.0675 

I 

.014 

s 

.0035 

.03 

sible  loss 

Total 

2,000 

37.34 



reduction  records  of  1919  season. 

ynW  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  a  ton  of  cottonseed  will  yield  products  to 

value  of  $37.34  on  to-day*8  market.    This  ton  of  cottonseed  on  to-day's  market 

cost  the  crude  mill  from  $25  to  $28.    From  Table  2  we  note  that  the  value  of  the 

iucts  of  a  ton  of  farmer's  stock  Spanish  peanuts,  costing  the  crude  mill  $50  to  $58 

tnn  when  crushed,  on  to-day's  market  would  be  about  $56;  while  the  purchase 

«*  of  the  peanuts  is  double  tne  price  of  the  cottonseed,  the  value  of  the  products 

ot  double  the  value  of  the  cottonseed  products  as  it  should  be,  in  order  for  it  to  be 

Stable  for  the  crude  mills  to  crush  peanuts  in  place  of  cottonseed.    For  the  price 

rh  the  crude  mill  would  pay  for  1  ton  of  peanuts  it  could  purchase  2  tons  of 

onseed.  producing  products  worth  practically  $75.    The  cost  of  crushing  a  ton  of 

onseed  last  season  was  $6  to  $12,  accordini?  to  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  crush. 

<xwt  of  shelling  and  crushing  a  ton  of  peanuts  is  about  the  same.    Thus  we  see 

tho  investment  of  the  same  amount  of  the  crude  mill's  money  in  cottonseed  yields 

niill  from  $6.75  to  $12.75  more  gross  profit,  according  to  the  mill's  crushing  cost, 

1  when  invested  in  a  ton  of  crushing  peanuts. 

.  i.<  now  obvious  why  we  say  that  the  aomestic  peanut  industry  is  logically  a  nut 
M^r>*.  will  in  all  T)robability  remain  a  nut  industry,  and  never  be  an  oil  industry 
»— naturally  adverse  conditions  do  not  sometimes  result  in  the  destruction  or 
*  diminishment  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  source  of  cottonseed,  without  simulta- 
tfly  adversely  affecting  the  peanut  crop. 

e  r-an  not  but  believe  that  tne  almost  self-evident  truth  which  we  have  set  forth 
an  above,  namely,  that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  can  peanuts  be 
fii  in  this  country  for  oil-producing  purposes  in  competition  with  our  domestic 
MiVHHi-oil  industry,  is  as  ap|)arent  to  those  who  buy  the  Southern  farmers'  peanuts 
i?  tn  others.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  unkind  in  our  attitude  toward  those  elements 
ip  domestic  peanut  industrv  who  are  arguing  most  loudly  in  favor  of  high  duties 
5  oriental  peanut  oil  and  other  imported  vegetable  oils.  But  it  is  significant  that 
►*ir»^ntlcmenare  not  crushers  of  peanuts,  and  seem  to  be  only  indirectly  connected 
I  thf-  crude  oil  mills  which,  crush  peanuts.  Since  the  farmers  in  those  sections 
^  peanut  oil  is  produced  do  not  know  whether  the  purchaser  of  the  peanuts 
(id^  to  use  theni  for  crushing  purposes  or  for  sale  to  tne  confectioners,  bakers. 
^w?  and  other  nut  trade,  it  would  almost  appear  tnat  certain  interests  attempt  to 
Idy  the  water  about  themselves  by  advising  the  farmer  that  they  can  not  pay  him 
1^  pricps  for  his  peanuts  because  of  the  "ruinous  competition  "  of  oriental  peanut 
ind  other  imported  vegetable  oils,  which  prevent  them  from  making  and  selling 
lut  oil  of  domestic  origin  at  a  profit,  which  is  a  specious  and  unfair  statement,  as  in 
>rribability  the  nuts  are  not  being  purchased  for  crushing  purposes,  but  for  sale 
''Oaderably  more  profitable  prices  to  the  confectioners,  bakers,  roasters,  and 
Mit  "butter'*  manufacturers,  with  possibly  only  the  trash  and  lowest-grade  nuts 
fftir  their  way  to  the  oil  mill.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  if  the  farmer  who  sells 
K-anuts  to  tfiose  who  ostensibly  crush  them  knew  that  these  peanuts  were  not  to 
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be  cniBhed,  but  were  to  be  shelled  and  ^aded  and  sold  at  5}  cents  per  pound  od  Xo-dkd 
market  to  the  nut  trade,  or  a  price  netting  over  $73  per  ton  on  th&Dasis  of  the  nosb-i^ 
nuts,  that  the  farmer  would  expect  to  receive  more  than  $50  to  $58  per  ton,  thf  r** 
paid  him  to-day  in  the  section  of  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  produce  pe4r.' : 

If  the  interests  who  have  claimed  to  speak  for  the  peanut  cnisaeiB  of  the  co>a&t 
were  really  representatives  of  these  crusners  they  would  frankly  admit  thai  peui 
can  not  be  grown  as  a  main  crop  in  the  United  States  and  used  as  an  oil  jfnA>y^ 
medium  in  competition  with  cottonseed  which  is  a  by-product  and  thmt  thF^  91 
effective  and  constructive  move  which  could  be  taken  towards  the  upbuildiss  «' 
domestic  peanut  oil  industry  would  be  the  removal  of  the  barriers  against  tht  'tJ 
free  importation  of  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  with  proper  duties  levied  «2J 
peanuts  which  compete  with  domestic  peanuts  in  their  legitimate  sphere  wKvi 
supplying  the  demand  of  the  nut  trade. 

No  '^ tariff  barrier"  can  ever  be  instrumental  in  upbuilding  a  domestic  pranvi 
industry.    The  element  of  interchangeability  of  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  aa 
be  disposed  of  by  a  "tariff  barrier. "    The  laws  of  agricultural  economios  by  «"bi  i 
main  crop  is  forced  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  a  by-product  can  not  be  over  ccnor 
the  "tariff  barrier"  which  is  requested  by  the  United  Peanut  Association  with  !m 
quarters  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  a  section  far  removed  from  the  important  peanut  oil  f^'ii 
ing  centers  of  the  United  States,  but  which,  however,  is  a  very  important  i»zj 
and  shipping  point  of  peanuts  destined  for  sale  to  the  confectioner,  baker,  and  rcait 

NBCESSITY  OF  EXISTENCE  OF  DEFINITE  PEANUT  CRUSmNQ  INDUSTRY  TO  FA&)tES« 

GROW   PEANUTS. 

We  now  desire  to  point  out  that  if  the  interests  who  have  appeared  before  the  ^ 
making  bodies  of  the  present  Congress  and  argued  strongest  in  &vor  6i  pn^-i 
dutieq  upon  oriental  peanut  oil  and  upon  all  classes  of  imported  peanuts  whether  a 
for  crucmng  i)urposes  or  not,  prevail,  they  will  succeed  in  effectually  killing  th^  ' 
ness  of  crushing  domestic  peanuts  and  this  when  they  claim  that  their  plcAa  4r 
behalf  of  the  domestic  peanut  crushing  industry.  Whether  this  work  is  being  -^ 
with  premeditated  intent  or  through  ignorance  of  the  basic  facts  we  are  unable  to  a 
We  only  know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  their  misguided  policy  if  adopted- 

It  is  patent  that  there  are  certain  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  those  wh<' 
the  burners'  peanuts  and  sell  them  to  the  nut  trade  if  they  can  succeed  in  killir^; 
already  Hi-defined  peanut  crushing  industry  in  the  United  States.     The  £ua 
peanuts  are  consumed,  commercially  speaking,  by  two  classes  of  usenv  fiivt  and  ■» 
important  is  the  nut  trade  or  the  users  of  peanuts  for  edible  purpoae&  &ecoui 
crude  oil  mill  which  crushes  them.    It  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  sttate  th^ 
ftumers'  peanuts  are  sold  to  two  classes  of  trade.    We  say  *' consumed  by**  in  pi^ 
"sold  to  '  because  the  farmer  generally  does  not  know  what  use  is  going  to  be  o^h 
his  peanuts  unless  they  are  obviously  so  rancid,  or  otherwise  deteriorated,  tha;  1 
can  oe  used  only  for  crushing  purposed. 

Obviously  if  a  condition  is  created  whereby  the  crushers  of  peanuts  becoo.- 
couraged  and  quit  the  field  the  only  people  left  to  buy  the  fannen'  peanute  rt« 
those  which  assemble,  shell,  and  clean  them  for  sale  to  the  nut  trade.  As  lone  *.i 
fore,  as  the  farmer  has  two  classes  of  bidders  for  his  peanuts  and  two  Ofutlets  b-*  j 
sured  of  a  much  higher  market  than  if  he  had  only  one  class  of  bidders  and  €mt  :*t 
If  he  is  forced  by  a  wron^  tariff  policy  into  the  hands  of  the  shelling  and  r.-«] 
plants,  a  dearth  of  competition  will  result  which  will  make  it  unprofitable  ke  hs 
STOW  peanuts,  a  condition  which  existed  some  years  back  before  croshcKs  of  o\l 
bc^n  the  crushing  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States. 

The  interests  of  the  farmer  who  grows  peanuts  can  beet  be  conserved  bv  th-  :-• . 
ing  of  a  policy  which  will  build  up  a  peanut-crushing  industr}*^  in  America.  V  \  1 
ing  the  existence  of  a  fully  defined  domestic  peanufrcruahing  induatxy,  |vn .  ^ 
thus  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  which  an  especially  heavy  cn^  oC  d^^c : 
peanuts  might  create  over  and  beyond  the  needs  of  the  nut  trade.  By  me:* 
wis  small  surplus  to  the  crude  oil  mills  for  crushing  purposes  the  market  i^  <«^ 
nuts  is  thereby  relieved  of  pressure  and  higher  prices  assured.  Without  th«  1. 
to  market  his  surplus  peanuts  through  this  secondary  outlet  the  grower  would  !« 
mercy  of  the  shelling  and  cleaning  plants  which  buy  for  the  nut  trade. 

We  have  brought  out  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  the  fact  that  any  atseapi  < 
elude  the  importations  of  forei^  peanut  oil  from  this  country  by  the  Ie\*yinr  %/  i 
duties  will  only  result  in  the  injury  of  our  domestic  peBnutK>i]  induatjy.  'Suc^  •: 
can  not  enhance  the  price  of  domestic  peanut  oil,  because  the  complete  inur-'^:. 
ability  of  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  forces  peanut  oil  down  to  practically  t>.-  ^ 
level  as  domestic  cottonseed  oil  and  no  matter  how  little  imported  peanii:  •-•;  v 
over  the  top  of  a  tariff  wall  the  price  level  of  the  domestic  product  can  not  tw^  01 
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vastly  greater  volume  of  domestic  cottonseed  oil  rises  along  with  it,  an  occurrence 
±  is  beet  encouraged  by  heavy  export  demand  and  not  influenced  except  ad- 
e}y  by  the  placing  of  artificial  restraints  upon  the  natural  movements  of  the 
ket5. 

ie  actual  and  very  concrete  injiuy  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  crushers  of 
rats  in  America  by  the  partial  or  entire  exclusion  of  foreign  peanut  oil  from  the 
itrv  would  be  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil  witii  tibe  consequent 
bitive  effects  upon  domestic  production  which  would  result  therefrom. 
IP  amoimt  of  domestic  peanut  oil  produced  under  present  conditions  is  small, 
ing  1920  only  13,066,000  x)ounds  were  manufactured  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
only  6,825,000  jjounds  which  is  preserving  about  the  same  ratio.  This  small 
cstic  production  as  we  have  clearly  established  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  is  not 
result  of  competition  from  foreign  peanut  oil,  but  is  due  to  the  lact  that  the  nut 
*■  18  willing  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  the  peanuts  than  can  be  realized  on 
I  when  put  through  a  crushing  mill.  This  condition  and  the  inability  of  crushers 
iport  peanuts  for  cnishinj^  purposes  to  any  important  extent  owing  to  the  existence 
•ohibitory  duties  is  causing  the  dwindling  volume  of  domestic  production. 
)  return  to  our  statement  in  regard  to  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil 
i^onsequent  ill  effect — the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  purchase  peanut  oil 
manufacture  products  therefroifi,  such  as  cooking  and  salad  oils  and  cooking  fats, 
t  have  a  large  volume  of  raw  material  to  draw  upon.  The  vegetable  oil  refining 
itry  and  the  manufacture  of  edible  products  therefrom  is  conducted  upon  a  basis 
liTRe  volume  of  business  and  a  small  net  profit,  and  before  a  given  vegetable  oil 
mee  an  attractive  field  of  operations  unhindered  access  to  ade<]uate  supplies  of 
Tude  v^etable  oil  must  be  assured.  This  is  one  factor  responsible  for  the  enor- 
•  irrowth  of  our  domestic  cottonseed  oil  industry.  The  domestic  refiners  have 
tri  run  comparatively  no  risk  of  creating  a  demand  by  extensive  advertising  and 
v\  merchandising  for  their  products  manufactured  therefrom,  and  then  finding 
they  could  not  secure  the  raw  material  with  which  to  fill  the  created  demand, 
e  being  such  an  abundance  of  cottonseed  oil  obtainable  many  great  factories 
been  built  in  the  course  of  the  years  of  development  of  the  industry  since  1880 
1  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  first  became  a  distinct  industr>',  which  specialize 
le  manufacture  of  edible  products  therefrom.  There  exists  then  in  the  cotton 
idiihtry  a  "wide  market"  for  the  crude  cottonseed  oil  with  congequent  assurance 
vjnstant  demand. 

e  domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  is  of  such  insignificant  volume  and  its  growth 
UDpered  under  existing  conditions  that  it  would  be  considered  poor  businees 
>  oy  the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  the  refining  of 
K  and  it  has  only  been  because  of  their  ability  to  supplement  their  needs  with 
m  peanut  oil  that  they  have  been  able  to  place  upon  the  market  various  edible 
nets  composed  entirely  or  mainly  of  peanut  oil.  If  shut  off  from  their  access 
ese  supplementary  supplies  they  are  then  automatically  forced  to  abandon  iJie 
ling  of  peanut  oil  of  domestic  origin.  This  is  what  we  allude  to  when  we  speak 
B  "narrowing  of  the  market  for  peanut  oil, "  a  condition  under  which  only  a  few 
■I  xiser^  would  furnish  a  limited  demand  for  a  small  volume  of  peanut  oil. 
kite  for  reasons  set  forth  peanut  oil  can  never  be  a  serious  rival  of  cottoneeed  oil 
r>  Apparent  are  the  advantages  of  the  upbuilding  of  a  substantial  domestic  peanut 
Klu.str>'  to  the  southern  farmer  who  grows  peanuts,  the  crude  mills  who  crush 
and  the  refiners  of  vegetable  oils  who  refine  peanut  oil  and  make  it  into  finished 
e  products,  enough  benefit  evenly  distributed  among  theee  interested  factors 
do  American  labor  will  result  therefrom  to  fully  justify  any  constructive  work 
in  that  direction.  Peanuts  are  a  most  desirable  crop  in  the  boll  weevil  infested 
<ii  the  South  or  in  a  crop  rotation  scheme  where  cotton  has  made  too  heavy 
d*  tipr.n  the  soil.  The  crushing  of  peanuts  is  simple  and  being  of  high  oil  yield 
f>w  labor  cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  finished  products  renders  the 
inirof  «(ame  attractive,  provided  the  crushing  peanuts  can  be  bought  at  sufficiently 
n*es  to  enable  the  crude  peanut  oil  to  compete  with  cottonseed  oil.  The  refinea 
p4.««es8ed  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  taste,  there  being  no  objectionable  odor  or 
trt  the  crude  oil  which  the  usual  refining  processes  will  not  remove  such  as  are 
at  m  rertain  other  vegetable  oils  such  as  soya  bean.  In  the  growing  of  peanuts 
iw»  rruflhing  of  same,  and  in  the  refining  of  peanut  oil,  American  labor  can  find 
tsive  employment  at  tasks  where  skill  and  intelligence  will  assure  enhanced 
•en^tion. 

rlosely  interwoven,  however,  are  the  destinies  of  the  domestic  peanut  oil  industry 
the  importation  of  foreign  peanut  oil  and  crushing  peanuts  that  none  of  the 
lite  above  given  are  procurable  unless  the  imported  oil  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
xl  States  and  the  domestic  crushers  allowed  to  import  peanuts  for  crushing 
imna  duty  free. 
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PRESENT  PERMANENT  DUTY  UPON  PEANUTS  RENDERS  EXTENSIVE  USE  FOR  tH  *M 

PURPOSES  IMPOSSIBLE. 

In  the  act  of  1913  a  duty  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  was  placed  upon  vaeb^i 
peanuts  and  three-quarters  cent  per  pound  upon  shelled  peanuts,  whi<m  eqiuk  r 

Eer  ton  and  $15  per  ton,  respectively.  The  oil  yield  of  a  ton  of  unaheUed  nutr  * 
e  stated  as  approximately  600  pounds  and  of  the  shelled  8G0  pounds.  Tbe  m 
the  oil  from  the  unshelled  nuts  would  be  about  1^^  cents  per  pound  and  iroc  i 
shelled  nuts  about  li^  cents  per  pound.  The  normal  price  of  peanut  oil  na^^  ' 
5)  to  7  cents  per  pound.  Taking  6}  cents  as  a  fair  price  to  be  used  for  purpm 
illustration,  the  tax  amounts  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  oil  made  from  uuri^Ai 
nuts  and  over  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  that  made  from  shelled  nuts. 

We  have  shown  in  our  brief  on  peanut  oil  that  it  was  not  until  phce^  ami**  \ 
influence  of  war  conditions  had  more  than  doubled  normal  prices  that  peanut  ■•.. 
even  a  moderate  quantity,  could  enter  the  country  under  the  present  pennaseot  d ; 
In  1917,  with  a  prevailing  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  27,405,000  pounds,  t  reU?^ 
small  quantity,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  enormous  volumes  of  v(tnal 
oils  produced  and  consumed  in  this  country,  entered.  Inasmuch  aa  the  p't^ 
permanent  duty  on  peanut  oil  is  slightly  over  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
on  a  6}-cent  price,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  this  duty  ib  so  high  as  to  keep  the  ioreisb 
oil  out  of  the  country  under  normal  price  conditions,  it  is  self-evident  that  t 

Seanuts  can  not  be  brought  in  and  used  for  crushing  puipoees  with  an  ad  m^' 
uty  two  times  or  one  and  one-half  times  asi  large,  ngured  on  the  bans  of  tlu»f 
yield  in  the  shelled  or  unshelled  state,  respectively.  True,  a  small  perr«nti.r 
the  i)eanuts  imported  during  the  last  two  or  three  vears  have  been  used  U^t  tn^^ 

Surposes,  but  when  these  importations  were  made  war  values  still  prevails' 
eflation  had  only  begun  to  act. 

TV^PE  OF  PBANUT8   COMKONLT  USED  FOR   CRUSHINO  PX7RPOSBS  KKOWN  AS  FIEil 

Peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  are  imported  in  either  the  shelled  or  unshpllei 
They  may  be  those  which  are  rancid  and  therefore  unfit  for  sale  to  the  edible  nut  ta 
They  may  be  the  ordinary  field  run  of  peanuts  and  therefore  ungraded.  Tb^- 1 
be  very  small  peanuts,  smaller  than  those  utilized  for  edible  purposes.  Tli' 
be  peanuts  containing  a  very  large  percentage  of  broken  nuts.  It  can  thue 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  automatic  separation  between  the  two  claaKs  of  pei: 
i.  e.,  the  crushing  and  the  edible,  the  better  class,  sweeter  nuts  heins  utili  " 
edible  purposes.  (See  addenda.)  The  price  paid  for  imported  cru^ing  p>* 
also  generally  provides  a  means  of  separation,  as  the  crusher,  bein^  usualh  uoa  < 
pay  as  high  a  price  as  the  buyer  for  the  nut  trade,  secure  a  more  inferior  daw\>t  |-  a' 

Peanuts  for  edible  purposes  are  usually  carefully  graded  according  to  <«i/v  a 
number  of  peanuts  to  the  ounce,  the  most  common  commercial  grade  \*e\nz 
which -signifies  that  there  are  30  to  32  peanuts  to  the  ounce. 

CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE   FEATURES. 

The  administration  of  a  tariff  under  whidi  peanuts  would  enter  duty  frp^  i(  ^ 
ing  purposes  and  would  be  dutiable  for  edible  purposes  would  present  no  diiT  ' 
In  tne  suiministrfftion  of  such  a  tariff  the  customs  authorities  could  refuse  to  <^t%* 
peanuts  through  the  customhouses  at  American  ports  of  entry  without  &*:*) 
affidavit  from  the  oil-seed  crushing  mill  in  whose*  plant  eadi  lot  of  peanut* :'  < 
crushed.  By  refusing  to  clear  such  peanuts  free  of  duty  at  the  ports  ol  entr 
being  actually  sold  to  an  oil-seed  crushing  mill,  the  administrative  (eatuiw  ^  * 
thus  simplified  and  the  possibility  of  any  circumstance  whereby  micfa  peaoui? 
be  cleared  as  dutiable,  the  duty  paid  and  then  sold  for  crushing  purposes  v 
amount  of  the  duty  previously  paid  being  claimed  for  by  the  exporter.  ««^-'< 
eliminated.  In  other  words,  \yy  such  a  provision  any  peanuts  intcodcd  m  cns^ 
purposes  would  have  to  be  so  declared  at  the  original  port  of  entry  with  aifV ' 
afhdavit  from  the  oil-seed  cruising  mill  purchasing  them. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  committee  to  make  provision  in  tlie  tAcifi  mtt 
under  consideration  for  the  duty-free  importation  of  peanuts  for  craahinc  (>-^? 
and  that  the  proposed  duty  on  peanut  oO  in  paragraph  50,  Schedule  1,  b«  sv 
from  2i  cents  per  pound  to  40  cents  per  100  potmds,  aa  more  particularly  see  * 
our  brief  on  peanut  oil. 
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Addenda. 

I.  F.  Laucks  (Inc.), 
Seattle  J  Wash.,  August  fS,  1921, 
EAi   OF  Raw  Materials,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•VTLEM BN !  You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  variety  of  Chinese 
itits  used  for  crushing  purposes  is  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the  large  sizes 
'  been  taken  out,  and  tne  larger  sizes  which  are  referred  to  are  the  count  peanuts 
h  grade  from  28-30  to  38-40  nuts  per  ounce. 

r  your  additional  information  we  submit  the  following  data  regarding  Chinese 
eti  peanuts,  which  was  obtained  by  our  Kobe  office  during  an  inspection  trip  to 
nan.  China. 

»t  of  the  peanuts  used  for  crushing  come  from  the  Provinces  Tsinan  and  Tsintong, 
h  lie  northeast  from  Tsingtau.  The  nuts  are  brought  into  Tsingtau  as  field  run, 
tlic  shells  removed  (field  run  contain  nuts  of  all  sizes).  Few  of  the  nuts  coming 
the  above  Provinces  are  used  for  edible  purposes,  these  being  mostly  consiuned 
icai  trade  and  by  crushing  plants.  The  peanuts  coming  from  the  Provinces  of 
Ui,  Haiahu,  and  Toshu,  located  southwest  from  Tsingtau,  are  used  mostly  for 
rt  as  hand-picked  counted  nuts  for  the  edible  trade.  These  nuts  are,  as  a  rule, 
r  and  of  better  quality  than  the  nuts  coming  from  the  ProNdnces  supplying  the 
liaj?  nuts.  The  nuts  from  these  Provinces  are  brought  into  Tsingtau  as  field  run, 
the  shells  removed,  the  shelling  having  been  done  mostly  by  lumd.  The  field- 
inxiuct  is  hand  picked  to  get  tha  nuts  of  the  various  counts  for  edible  purposes, 
>  p^.  shrivels,  splits,  etc.,  are  used  for  oil-making  purposes,  and  are  usually 
d  in  with  the  nuts  from  the  crushing  quality  Provinces  at  the  time  of  making  oil. 
e  sample  which  we  are  sending  you  is  representative  of  the  usual  stock  of  cnish- 
canuts  as  used  in  the  orient  for  oil-making  purposes. 
ve  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  P.  Banks. 

TEHENT  OF  NEYLE  COLQUITT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BEPBE- 
SKTINO  THE  XTNITED  PEANUT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AMEBICA. 

r.  Colquitt.  I  am  also  speaking  for  P.  D.  Bain,  a  farmer,  who  is 
mian  of  the  tariff  committee  of  this  association;  Mr.  John  P. 
ler.  cleaner,  wlio  is  president  of  the  association,  at  Suffolk,  Va.; 
T.  H.  Birdsong,  warehouseman  and  farmer.  The  gentlemen  who 
eded  me  said  there  were  no  farmers  in  our  association.  I  am 
speaking  for  M.  M;  Osbom,  secretary  of  the  association;  J.  C. 
e,  sheller  and  cleaner,  Franklin,  Va.;  K.  A.  Pretlow,  farmer  and 
nan,  all  of  whom  are  present  in  the  room. 

am  speaking  on  the  subject  of  peanut^,  paragraph  757,  of  the 
Inev  oiU.  Judge  D.  Lawrence  Groner,  of  Norfolk,  has  repre- 
;d  this  association  and  appeared  before  the  House  committee, 
since  that  time  President  Harding  has  appointed  him  to  the 
ral  bench,  and  for  that  reason  he  could  not  be  present, 
lese  gentlemen — ^Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Gordon,  wno  preceded  me, 
cularly  Mr.  Kelly — attempted  to  quote,  or  to  misquote,  members 
!ir  association  anonymously  as  to  what  duty  they  would  be 
Sed  with.  They  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  us.  But  I 
not  dwell  on  wnat  they  said,  for  anonymous  misquotations  will 
impress  this  committee.  We  stand  on  our  own  words  before 
tlouse  committee.  We  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
3iittee  of  the  House  and  at  that  time  we  stated  what  the  costs 
.  here  and  abroad.  Those  statements  are  open  to  these  gentle- 
and  they  have  not  denied  or  refuted  them.  We  contend  that 
uts  cost  about  9^  cents  in  this  country  to  produce;  and  how  can 
ompete  with  the  Japanese  who  produce  peanuts  for  1^  cents  a 
d  and  pay  a  freight  rate  across  the  ocean  of  never  more  than 
It,  unless  we  have  a  duty  of  4  cents  on  peanuts  ?    I  do  not  know 
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how  they  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  duty  would  bring  in 
very  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  as  the  rate  would  be  coi 
petitive. 

At  the  present  time  the  importations  of  peanuts,  in  pounds 'Ukr 
the  equivalent  of  peanut  oil  in  pounds  of  the  hulled  nut  for  1920/  wd 
in  excess  of  the  local  production.  Those  figures  can  be  had  from  ti 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  round  numbers  they  reached  U 
enormous  total  of  832,000,000  pounds  in  1920. 

We  do  not  ^sk  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  order  to  compete  with  liw 
foreigners — and  I  speak  particularly  of  Japan  and  Cnina,  which  u 
not  mentioned  by  these  gentlemen.  We  are.  not  speaking  of 'J 
poorer  grade  of  nuts,  but  ttie  nuts  in  competition  with  our  Amenci 
farmer.  In  order  to  compete  with  them  at  all  we  have  gi>t 
lower  our  costs  of  production  in  some  way,  and  depend  upon  t 
superior  quality  of  our  nut,  even  with  a  4-cent  tariff. 

The  House  placed  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  &Dd 
cents  per  poimd  on  unshelled  peanuts.  The  cost  of  cleaning  n 
preparing  peanuts  for  market  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  shelling,  a 
therefore  tne  rate  on  both  should  be  the  same. 

There  should  be  a  duty  on  peanut  butter,  peanut  confect)<i 
salted  peanuts,  and  other  producte  made  from  peanuts  not  otberv 
enumerated.     We  suggest  on  that  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound.   1 
average  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  is  7^  to  8  cents 
pound;  the  average  cost  of  cleaning  is  seven-tenths  of  1  cent* 
average  price  of  selling  is  six- tenths  of  1  cent,  making  9^  ceQt^ 
pound. 

There  are  $88,000,000  of  farm  lands  devoted  to   peanut^,  t 
approximately  $20,000,000  invested  in  farm  implements  and  mars 
ery,  aggregating  over  $100,000,000  invested,  m  this  countrr.  < 
approximately  131,500  people  are  employed  in  the  industrr  in 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bain  is  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  take  Hxe  r^t  of 
time,  so  that  he  can  file  a  brief  and  reply  to  some  statemente^  zsi 
by  other  gentlemen. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Bain. 

STATBMENT  OF  P.  D.  BADT,  KOBFOUI,  VA.,  BEPRBSSSTDSTO  1 
UNITED  PBAKUT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AMEHICA. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  am  representing  the  United  Peanut  Aaociatit  c* 
America  as  chairman  of  its  tanff  committee,  and  I  have  a  brief  j 
which  I  would  like  to  file,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  verr  t 
to  answer  any  questions.  There  are  many  things  that  n^gh' 
said,  but  I  can  not  make  a  speech.     I  am  not  used  to  that. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  We  have  had  so  many  speeches  on  this  yM 
and  the  briefs  you  have  filed  are  so  complete  that  I  think  iM 
committee  has  any  capacity  at  all  they  ought  to  be  able  to  fji' 
stand  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  heard  the  statements  of  the  genii*  "i 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir:  I  heard  Mr.  Kelly,  and  iny  brief  will  not  *J 
with  his.  ^ 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  it  cover  the  proposition  which  '- 
presented  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
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Jena  tor  La  Follette.  He  stated  your  side  of  the  case  fully? 
tfr.  Bain.  I  think  so,  sir;  but  there  are  some  points  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
:uinent  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  get  extra  large  peanuts. 
Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  I  think  if  you  would  like  to 
end  your  brief  to  meet  any  statements  that  have  been  made,  it 
uld  be  agreeable  to  the  committee  to  do  that. 
It.  Bain.  I  would  like  to  answer  some  things  already  brought  up. 
'  instance,  about  the  oil  business.     Oil  hasDeen  very  low  for  the 
;  several  months — 4^  to  4^  cents  per  poimd.    After  shelled  it 
lid  take  practically  3  pounds  of  peanuts  to  make  1  pound  of  oil. 
you  can  see  what  price  the  farmer  would  get  for  his  peanuts  put 
)  oil.    They  absolutely  could  not  do  it;  they  could  not  produce 
at  those  pnces. 

is  Georgia  and  Alabama  got  from  $25  to  $28  a  ton  for  a  good 
ay  of  their  peanuts  this  year,  because  oil  was  so  low,  and  the 
^tgiB,  runners  are  a  class  of  nuts  that  are  not  what  we  call  an ''  edible 
";  they  are  not  first-cjiass  edibld  nuts.  Some  of  them  are  used, 
we  do  Qot  consider  them  a  first-class  edible  nut,  such  as  the 
nish  or  the  Virginia.  Conseauently,  we  want  protection  on  peanut 
for  the  farmers  who  raise  tnis  class  of  peanuts.  If  you  do  not 
*  the  protection,  they  can  not  raise  them. 

lie  whole  South  can  raise  peanuts,  and  some  of  the  lands  can  not 
e  anything  else. 

am  mst  from  the  South  directly  here,  and  it  is  appalling  the  con- 
oa  that  the  southern  country  is  in  on  account  of  cotton  and  the 
price  of  peanuts.  The  boll  weevil  have  taken  charge  of  a  whole 
of  that  coimtry.  I  have  one  of  the  boll  weevils  in  a  matchbox 
ch  I  caught  day  before  vesterday.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  cotton 
i  after  cotton  field  that  they  wiU  not  get  any  cotton  from,  and 
sequently  they  will  not  get  any  seed  wifli  which  to  make  oil;  and 
need  peanuts  to  make  oil  in  place  of  the  cottonseed  oil.  In  other 
ds,  cottonseed  oil  generally  orings  one-fourth  to  a  cent  a jpoimd 
than  peanut  oil.  That  is  mv  experience  from  actual  sales.  I 
interested  in  some  peanut-oil  business. 

ast  year  we  brouent  into  this  country  approximately  as  many 
luts  as  we  raised  here.  That  is,  you  put  the  peanuts  back  into 
-it  takes,  as  I  say,  just  now  3  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  to  make 
»und  of  oil.  So  you  can  multiply  this  quantity  of  shelled  peanuts 
hree.  And  then  the  large  quantity  of  peanuts  that  actually  came 
this  countrv  was  132,000,000  pounds — that  is,  peanuts  alone, 
trding  to  the  Government  statements;  the  peanut  oil  was 
000,000  pounds. 

)  you  can  see  that  large  quantity  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  that 
come  to  this  country. 

mator  La  Follette.  The  peanut  oil  represented  between  three 
four  times  as  much  in  peanuts  ? 

r.  Bain.  About  three  times  as  much  in  peanuts  as  in  peanut 
and  if  that  oil  had  not  been  brought  here  tne  farmer  would  have 
Fome thing  for  his  stuff;  it  was  an  impossibility  for  us  to  compete 
I  the  Chinaman. 

is  a  fact  that  the  Chinaman  does  not  get  over  5  to  8  cents  a  day 
liis  labor.  And  another  fact,  there  have  been  peanuts  brought 
1  Japan  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  $280  a  ton,  and  those  peanuts  can 
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be  brought  to  New  York  from  the  Pacific  coast,  all  rail,  at  $2,  ami :. 
same  railroad  would  charge  us  $2.75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  t**  r 
back  to  the  Pacific  coast.     Those  are  facts  that  you  can  get  froiu  • 
Railroad  Administration.     Why  we  are  discriminated  against  *. 
way  I  do  not  know.     We  have  been  fighting,  but  we  have  not  j 
any  relief. 

Just  to  show  you  how  the  orientals  are  favored  in  most  everv  t.^ 
of  that  kind,  the  railroad  says:  "We  want  freight  to  haul  thai  w.s 
That  is  about  all  the  excuse  we  can  get  out  of  them. 

Another  thing — ^I  do  not  know  ^ray  this  is  the  case — but  (.  L 
produces  about  twice  as  many  and  possibly  three  times  as  murl. 
the  acre  as  we  produce.  That  speaks  badly  for  our  country.  * 
they  are  intensive  farmers.  A' farmer  over  there,  as  I  under?:-. 
has  an  acre  or  2  acres,  and  he  produces  everything  to  the  limi 
imagine. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  I». 
South? 

Mr.  Bain.  We  think  the  average,  on  the  whole,  is  about  35  bus 
to  the  acre.  They  have  the  advantage  of  freights;  they  have 
advantage  as  to  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  fair  market  price  a  bu-- 
You  say  you  raise  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bain,  We  do  raise  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  average  price  per  bus^f-. 
marketing  them?    I  am  trying  to  see  what  yield  in  value  Tt>u  : 
out  of  yoxu*  land. 

Mr.  Bain.  That  varies  so  much  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I  will  teil  ;• 
what  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  months.  You  take  Geoi^a  ruiir. 
and  we  have  bought  them  at  $27  a  ton,  deUvered  at  our  pUi.T 
Albany,  Ga. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  bushels  are  there  to  the  tor 

Mr.  Bain.  The  Georgia  runners  average  about  25  pounds  t^  . 
bushel;  the  Spanish  are  carried  at  30  pounds  to  the   bushel: 
Virginias  are  carried  at  22  poimds  to  the  Dushel/  They  vary  in  -  ; 
Consequently,  they  vary  in  number  of  pounds  to  the  busheT 

You  take  a  ton  of  Georgia  runners — to  make  it  a  little  ' 
explicit  than  that:  The  Georgia  runners  will  average  40  bu>hr.- 
the  acre  and  the  Spanish  will  not  average  over  30  bu^els  to  the  ,-  : 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  other  witnesses,  so  you  must  i  - 
brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  will  do  that  as  much  as  possible.     That  is  what  I  . 
trying  to  do.     I  am  representing  the  farmer  as  well  as  myself.     1 
a  larmer;  I  raise  some  nuts. 

So  you  can  see  $28  a  bushel  is  extremely  low. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes.     You  can  see  how  much  it  would  bring  a  fan:* ,  ■ 
an  acre.     He  does  not  get  the  cost  of  thrashing.     They  ca>:  . 
60  cents  to  thrash  and  get  them  off  of  the  vines.     So  that  is  ^ 
all  of  it. 

It  is  appalling  when  a  man  goes  to  the  South  and  observes  c « : 
tions  there.    They  are  much  worse  off  than  the  Virfidnia  people. 
Virginia  people  have  a  better  class  of  nuts.    The  Georgia  nute  c 
the  vendors  entirely,  and  they  have  been  getting  the  better  v: 
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II  thev  have  been  losing  lots  of  money  and  our  farmers  there  are  in 

very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  could  not  get  the  large  nuts  except  from  China. 

beg  to  differ  with  him.     If  we  can  get  a  price  here  we  can  furnish 

)m  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  the  large  nuts  that  he 

luires.    They  may  not  be  28s,  but  they  will  be  30  to  the  ounce, 

a  we  know  there  are  large  quantities  of  those  peanuts  going  to  be 

ported  anyway,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  those  large-size  nuts,  and 

ey  are  going  to  come  even  if  the  tariff  was  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  raise  any  nuts  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  have  raised  some  nuts. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  the  production  of 

ts? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  do  not  raise  them  with  my  own  hands,  but  I  have 

■ms  on  which  they  are  raised ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  your  business  is  principally  shelling* 

d  cleaning,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir.    Shelliiig  and  cleaning. 

ZF  OF  p.    D.   BAIir,    NORFOLK.    VA.,    REPRESENTINa    THE    HOTTED    PEANUT 

associations  of  AMERICA. 

his  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  L^nited  Peanut  Associations  of  America,  an 
inization  composed  of  peanut  growers,  millmen  (peanut  cleaners,  shellers,  and 
jhcrs),  and  otner  interests  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products, 
membership  embraces  the  largest  interests  identified  with  the  cultivation  and 
aufacture  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  in  the  United  States. 

prot<*ctive  tariff  for  the  peanut  industry  is  a  matter  in  which  the  farmer  and  the 
Imin  are  equally  concerned,  because  tne  existence  of  the  industry  on  all  of  its 
Di  hefl  depends  upon  such  tariff. 

eanuts  are  raisea  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  In  Africa  the  yield  is  very 
)&,  but  the  quality  inferior  as  compared  to  the  American  peanut.  In  France  and 
in  large  quantities  of  peanuts  are  imported  from  India  and  South  Africa,  and  when 
cported  to  the  United  States  are  a  decided  influence  in  fixing  the  price  of  the 
erif  an  product.    Since  the  World  War,  however,  the  importations  from  France 

Spain  or  either  of  them  has  been  negligible. 

i  China  and  Japan  a  considerable  part  of  the  native  population  is  engaged  in 
cng  peanuts,  and  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  there  is  increasing  rather  than 
t^ng,  ana  the  production  per  acre  nearly  double  that  in  the  United  States. 

importation  of  Cninese-Japanese  nuts  into  the  United  States  has  been  on  a  con- 
illy  increasing  basis,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  imported  is  almost  unlimited. 
J  not  therefore  a  question  of  supplying  the  surplus  demand  in  this  country — it  is 
l>*  a  question  of  the  complete  absorption  of  the  American  market.  Within  the  last 
'«r?  the  importation  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oils  from  Japan  has  grown  from  a  few 
ti«)n  pounds  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  (except  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
Id  WarJ  until  it  reached  in  1920  the  enormous  total  of  over  132,000,000  pounds  of 
M  ann  unshelled  peanuts  and  approximately  165,000,000  pounds  of  peanut  oil 
livalent  to  approximately  700,000,000  pounds  of  peanuts),  or  a  total  of  peanuts 
B|)orted  to  its  equivalent  of  farmers'  grade  peanuts  in  the  shell  of  over  872,000,000 
n-'l8  of  peanuts — equal  to  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  American  crop. 
bis  ar«4ociation  does  not  ask  for  a  pronibitive  tariff,  but  it  does  ask  for  a  protective 
1  '"^lual  at  least  to  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  production  here  and  in  tne  Orient, 
liu-  cost  of  tran8i)ortation  and  plus  a  small  profit  to  the  local  producer, 
fi"  growth  of  the  industry  of  recent  years,  the  additional  usa^e  of  peanuts  and 
lut  proddcte.  impels  the  conclusion  that  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and 

thrni«ands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  now  abandoned  or  improfitably 

I  nuy  be  converted  into  peanut-raising  farms,  adding  largely]  to  the  individual 
Ith  of  the  community  and  furnishing  employment  to  additional  thousands  of 
iere.    The  demand  for  the  peanut  in  confections  and  other  industries  will  furnish 

II  times  a  market  for  the  foreign-grown  peaaut,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
>oeed  and  requested  by  this  association,  will,  it  is  believed,  increase  considerably 
present  revenue  of  the  Government  from  this  source. 
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Under  the  act  of  1913  (par.  225)  the  tariff  on  peanutB  was  fixed  at 
1  cent  per  pound  on  unehelled,  and  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  «a  •i 
peanuts. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  importations  into  this  country  are  of  the  shelled  "«**•  * 
This,  of  course,  makes  the  imported  nuts  a  direct  competitor  of  the  Ammcaa-r*  i 
nuts,  both  as  affecting  the  farmer  and  the  mill  men. 

H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  757,  as  passed  by  the  Rouse  of  Represefitativ«»   (ir 
for  a  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts  and  4  cents  per  pound  '^o  "l: 
peanuts. 

We  wish  to  suggest  to  this  committee,  or  rather  ask  them  to  consider,  that  tb* 
cleaning  and  preparing  peanuts  for  market  is  ei\\xa\  to  the  cost  of  shell in^ 
that  the  rate  on  both  should  be  the  same.    In  Chma  they  wash  and  potish  the 
which  are  imported  here  as  peanuts  in  the  shell,  and  si^me  is  ready  to  go  on  the  s^» 
a  finished  product. 

We  respectfully  recommend  to  this  committee  that  the  duties  be  rhingf^ 
lows— that  is  to  say,  that  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  be  establiflhed  lor  bm 
and  unshelled  peanuts,  and  that  a  duty  on  peanut  butter,  peanut  cootodiam 
peanuts,  and  other  products  made  from  peanuts  not  otherwise  enumerijted,  be 
with  a  duty^  of  5  cents  per  pound.  A  duty  is  requested  on  peanut 
the  association's  separate  brief  and  filed  with  this  committee  Atigost  18, 1$S1. 
especially  ask  that  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  lorpeanut  butter, 


and  salted  peanuts  be  added  to  the  proposed  bill  H.  R.  7456,  in  order  to  pralvci  u- 
domestic  manufacturer  of  these  products  against  the  imported  manufactored  pvoda  -* 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

No  positive  statistics  are  available  for  computine  the  actual  coat  of  prodUL'tkc  i 
China  and  Japan.  Application  has  been  made  to  tne  Bureau  of  Inlonnation  cc  '2^ 
subject,  and  direct  to  .^erican  representatives  in  these  cotintiiee.  Bui  the  di&rz.'^ 
of  nxing  such  costs  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fuct  that  the  a^eme  Clifi^ 
peanut  farmer  cultivates  a  very  small  area  of  land,  frequently  leas  than  an  mcrt. 
requires  and  obtains  no  hired  labor  to  do  the  work  of  planting  and  hariealing hit  r r7 
The  work  is  done  in  nearly  every  instance  of  the  sniall  fanner  by  the  ddl£ai  <tf  :^  * 
family,  beginning  as  young  as  5  years  of  age. 

The  average  cost  of  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  tmder  pn 
tions  is  at  least  8  cents  per  pound .    This  average,  of  course,  varies  in  the  sovckbI  Swm 
in  which  peanuts  are  grown.    But  by  the  most  careftil  review  of  fi^;iirBB,  in  no  peac  .- 
growing  section  of  this  country  is  it  possible  to  figure  an  avwage  m  anj  State  <tf  \m 
than  7i  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  cleaning  and  processing  peanuts  in  order  to  prepaie  thea  * " 
sale  is  approximately  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  averMs  ooal  of  tbf- 
ing  is  about  six-tenms  of  1  cent  per  pound  (plus).    Fiom  which  it  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  American-grown  peanut  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Japam 
arrives  in  this  country  for  sale  m  our  markets,  is  from  9  to  9)  cents  per  Doni 
therefore,  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan  is  I^  cents  j)er  pound,  ana  if  the  dztj  > 
fixed  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  tran^rtation  at  1  cent  per  pcnoMi  .  vt^ . 
is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  average  shipping  rate  from  Japan  to  the  Ajr-nx. 
seaports  on  the  Pacific)  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Ajnerioan  fannn'  c^ 
sell,  even  at  this  increased  duty — on  a  basis  of  equality  of  product — at  a  has.    TV  - 
is,  however,  some  small  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  American  and  the  Jmpur^ 
peanut,  which  gives  certain  grades  of  the  American-grown  nut  a  siUght  ftdvict^ 
in  the  market  over  the  foreign  grown.    The  difference  in  quality,  plus  such  m*^^ 
in  the  cost  of  production  as  may  come  in  the  reestablishment  of  nonnal  coodssi.  -* 
it  is  believed  by  the  members  of  this  association,  will  probably  take  can  «f  *' 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  Japan  and  China,  plus  the  piuuggd  i ' 
freight,  etc.    But  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  asked  woula  utterly  bd  to  rr  "- 
the  protection  and  preserve  the  American  market  for  this  product  for  the  ABrr-t 
farmer. 

We  are  prepared  with  affidavits  and  other  evidence,  cost  sheeted  and  aoch  in.^^^ 
tion  as  is  pertinent,  to  prove  to  the  satiafoction  of  this  committee  the  oanv^'?  " 
of  the  figures  contained  in  the  preceeding  paragraphs,  and  if  it  be  ccnofde^  vu 
these  figures  are  correct,  no  argument,  it  is  submitted,  is  rec^uired  to  maiy^  st  v 
conclusion  which  we  insist  upon,  namely,  that  without  the  increased  duty  isa- 
this  industry  in  which  approximately  750,000  Americans  are,  directly  and  inda*-  *• 
engaged  for  a  living,  shall  cease  alto^tber  to  exist. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  makes  a  statement  that  most  of  t]i»  y^'  •  ■ 
for  crushing  purposes  are  imported  peanuts.  We  will  admit  our  inabili^'  Id  ltft.i  ^  ■ 
this  commission  arrived  at  that  conclusion  and  feel  secure  in  «nM>^iig  it  as  a  ~ 
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kct.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  position  to  dispute  same,  and  state  that  a  very^  very 
uUl  per  cent  of  the  importations  of  peanuts  are  used  for  crushing  purposes.  During 
«  paflt  season,  some  three  or  four  shiploads  came  over  to  the  Umted  States,  sold  to 
1  cmsherB,  other  consignments  were  sold  to  oil  mills,  because  when  they  arrived 
«  peanuts  were  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  not  suitable  nor  fit  for 
ly  other  purpose.  We  also  call  this  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
e  in  the  extreme  South  some  fifty  and  odd  crushing  mills,  and  the>r  buy  nearly  all 
their  crushing  stock  from  American  farmers.  The  £ct  is,  that  there  is  a  competition 
itween  the  shelling  trade  and  the  crushing  trade  or  oil  interests,  which  govern 
liether  or  not  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  far  South,  go  into  oil  or  otherwise,  and  this 
ondes  a  market  tor  the  millions  of  bushels  of  the  little  Spanish  peanut.  Were 
fiBe,  the  entire  crop,  compelled  to  go  on  the  market  atf  shelled  stock  it  would  over- 
pply  the  domestic  market  and  demoralize  same,  so  that  the  oil  market  for  domestic 
ODUts  is  necessary  to  net  the  American  fsurmer  a  living  price  on  his  peanuts. 
Aeain  referring  to  the  cost  of  American  production,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention 
tne  fact  that  tne  figures  submitted  above  are  all  based  ui)on  the  cost  of  the  peanut 
the  fanner  on  the  &rm  and  do  not  embrace  in  any  instance  transportation  into  the 
irkets  of  the  countrY- 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  nut  is  figured  as  of  the  time  of  its 
rival  at  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  the  laige  ports  of  entry  on  the  west  coast.  It  is 
<t,  however,  an  uninteresting  ^t  that  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Pacific 
aet  points  to  eastern  points  on  x>oanuts,  overland,  is  $2  per  100  pounds,  whereas 
e  cost  of  transportation  from  the  East  coast  points  to  Pacific  coast  points,  or  the 
verse  of  the  original  proposition,  is  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  This  is  a  clear  discrimlna- 
»D  against  the  domestic  peanut  industry,  and  snould  be  taken  into  consideration. 
)e  immense  territory  from  the  MiBsissippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  has,  in  a  laige 
eiisure,  for  years,  more  and  more,  been  preempted  by  peanuts  imported  from  tne 
sent.  This  denial  to  the  American  farmer  of  his  own  market  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
Dt  of  American  territory  is  un-American  and  unjust.  It  inures  only  to  the  benefit 
the  Chinese  farmer,  exporter,  and  the  few  American  importers  engaged  in  business 
1  the  Pacific  coast.  No  benefit  or  advantage  accrues  to  the  consumer. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  American  farmers  can  not  supply  the  demand  for  peanuts. 
f  reference  to  Appendix  A  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  approximately  9,340,000 
res  in  the  South  that  are  adaptable  to  the  culture  of  peanuts.  The  Government 
ports  state  that  there  are  1,240,000  acres  devoted  to  peanuts  in  1921.  This  was 
out  the  same  as  reported  for  1920.  Much  of  this  land  is  unsuitable  for  any  other 
itrp,  much  of  it  is  infested  with  boll  wee\dl,  which  has  made  the  raising  of  cotton  an 
ter  impossibility.  Hence  we  claim  that  our  Government  can  reclaim  idle  lands  for 
0  culture  of  peanuts  if  a  suitable  and  a  reasonable  market  is  provided  for  the 
nerican  fanner. 

Attarhed  hereto  is  an  appendix  containing  certain  general  information  which  is 
Emitted  for  the  information  of  this  committee,  and  this  brief  is  filed  for  the  purpose 
Affording  the  committee  a  general  outline  of  the  questions  embraced  in  the  imposi- 
o  of  a  tariff  dutv  on  peanuts.  It  is  expected  to  supplement  the  same  at  the  oral 
■ring  by  the  evidence  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
d  to  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products,  and  it  is  requested  that  permission  be 
mted  to  file  with  the  committee  from  time  to  time  such  affidavits  bearing  upon  the 
tistical  questions  involved  as  may  be  in  point  and  helpful. 

THB  UBBS  OF  THB  PBANUT. 

EWtically  no  portion  of  the  peanut  or  peanut  plant  need  go  to  waste.  From  the 
iQut  kernel  is  manufacturea  many  different  confections,  peanut  butter,  salted 
iDuts,  etc.  The  peanut  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious  food  products 
S6(i  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  and  best  of  nuts  are  sold  for  roasting  and  are 
d  largely  by  street  vendors. 

Hteo  horn  the  varieties  grown  in  all  States  of  the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
t^iriia^  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  is  extracted  one  of  the  very  best  edible 
e  that  is  on  our  markets  to-day.  By  crushing  the  peanuts  in  the  hull  (afterward 
i^^itly  cooked)  is  obtained  a  crude  oil  that  must  be  refined  before  being  placed  on 
)  retail  market.  Bv  shelling  the  nuts,  removing  the  red  skins  and  hearts,  a  viigin 
inut  oil  is  obtained  that  comes  into  uses  for  which  olive  oil  has  long  been  the  sole 
BesHor.  Up  until  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  laws  requiring  correct 
^iog,  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  virgin  peanut  oil  was  sold  as  olive  oil.  Tne  vines 
ve  a  high  feeding  value,  but  are  in  most  Southern  States  left  on  the  ground  as  a 
mis  of  fertilization. 
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Appendix  A. 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  peanut  industry  to  the  Umt<»«l  S»j' 
might  be  stated  in  value  ot  money  invested  and  the  number  of  people  affect^.  ^ '. 
it  has  done  for  the  farmer,  and  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the  future. 

Capital  invested. 

Value  of  farm  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  taking  the  Unit4?d 
States  Government  crop  estimate  reports  of  average  for  1920.  valuing 
the  land  at  an  average  of  $70  per  acre ^. .  $SS.  :)t,2.  *• 

Vahie  of  special  farm  implejnents  required  for  culture  and  harvesting 
peanuts,  approximately 7. 7*^'   • 

Value  of  equipment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machinery, 
real  estate,  buildings,  storage  warehouses,  etc 1 .     11,5""" 

Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  for  manufacture  of 
peanut  pickers  and  other  special  farm  implements To* '  < 

TotAl IDS.  v.. 

Number  of  people  employed  in  the  mills,  shelling,  cleaning,  and  crush- 
ing establishments !•' 

Number  of  farmers  (heads  of  families)  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  Stat-es ICl 


I  • 


w  ' 


Total liVi 

Number  of  acres  estimated  in  the  South  that  is  adaptable  to  the  culture 
of  peanuts  and  can  thus  be  utilized  if  a  market  is  available  for  the 
product 9.  S4>»   '• 

In  the  South,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  9,340.000  acres  of  l*: 
that  will  produce  peanuts.     Some  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  th 
are  many  sections  of  land  that  are  not  being  used  that  can  be  devoted  to  jHDdni  ^ 
of  peanuts. 

The  Spanish  peanut  is  not  so  choice  about  the  land,  more  than  it  should  he  lir 
soil,  and  will  grow  and  make  ^ood  production  where  other  crops  will  fail.     Ii  i- 
caah  crop  for  sections  infested  with  the  boll  weevil,  making  the  raisiiig  of  cotton  aln: 
an  impossibility.    We  have  a  report  from  the  southern  part  of  Geoi^gia  thia  year  ff ' 
ing  that  in  certain  sections  the  boll  weevil  haa  so  taken  the  cotton  crop  that  it  lt  * 
worth  picking.    One  farmer  who  has  200  acres  planted  to  cotton  says  that  if  he  o  . 
get  pickers  to  harvest  the  crop  that  he  would  not  have  over  three  bales  of  o>i    . 
This  proves  that  in  these  sections  another  crop  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  tliou^si.' 
of  farmers. 

No  American  would  be  satisfied  to  live  as  do  the  Asiatics,  and  unless  we  want 
standards  brought  down  to  their  level  we  must  place  barriers  up  so  that  their  pn^j- 
can  not  drive  our  people  out  of  business. 

The  committee's  attention  is  invited  to  the  sudden  growth  of  imports  for  ih^- ;.  • 
1919  and  1920,  as  shown  in  Appendix  B.     From  a  gentleman  who  addressed  the  1 1 
Peanut  Associations  of  America  convention  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  13,  1".^'*   •  i 
learn  the  reason  for  this  growth.    That  is  that  unlimited  acreage  can  be  br  ._ 
under  cultivation  in  China,  especially  in  sections  where  peanuts  and  soya  !>«&*  * 
produced.    This  land  can  be  purchased  for  what  is  in  United  States  cixiTency  j 
$12.50  per  acre.    All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  Chinaman  to  know  there  is  am--' 
for  his  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  6oya  beans,  and  sova-bean  oil.     If  given  the  >  * 
tunity ,  China  could  m  time  produce  all  the  vegetable  oil  needed  by  the  entire^  f-  ' 

The  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  en*-- 
volume  of  oriental  importations  of  peanut  oil  should  pay  a  tariff  tax  of  at  Icast  '• 
per  pound,  first,  to  protect  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United  States  and,  t*^^ 
to  produce  revenue  for  our  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  importations  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  for  the  pcfftioo  ci  tli* 
1921  are  much  smaller  tnan  in  1920,  but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  in  beliovii^  that ' 
is  no  danger  from  this  source.    China  can  in  a  very  ehwt  time  resume  export  l-.; 
volume  she  did  in  1920  if  given  the  American  market. 

Appbmbix  B. 

SOURCES  OV  DfFORTS. 

Several  years  ago  the  imports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  came  princnpallv  t- 
France  and  Spain.    But  of  recent  years  the  tide  aas  turned  and  is  now  dcxcir^ 
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[moet  entirely  by  China  and  Japan.  Japanese  buyers  predominate  in  Northern 
hina,  and  export  from  Japan.  Many  shipments  are  accredited  as  originating  in 
ipan,  when  they  are,  for  most  part,  Chinese  produced  soods.  This  makes  practically 
o  difference,  as  the  wage  scale  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
The  following  figures  were  supplied  this  association  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Year  ending  June  30— 


tl2 

113 

14 

as 

16 t 


Peannts 
unshdled. 


12,960,663 
12,281,580 
17,472,631 
14,640,982 
9,020,848 


Peanuts 
shelled. 


2,627,476 
6,801,416 

27,077,168 
9,643,091 

19,392,832 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1917 , 

1918 

1919  (embargoed) 
1920 


Peanuts 
unahelled. 


7,806,012 

3,160,747 

1,444,221 

12,067,998 


Peanuts 
shelled. 


27,180,748 

73,362,216 

19,462,080 

120,344,426 


This  table  takes  no  account  of  the  importations  of  peanut  oil,  which  in  the  year  1920 
xceeded  165,000,000  pounds. 

EXPORTS. 


Pounds. 

1917 22.413,297 

1918 12,488,209 

1919 12,596,660 

1920 14,137,956 


Pounds. 

♦112 5,920,711 

?U3 7,301.381 

014 8.054,817 

915 5,875,076 

910 8,413,297 

This  proves  conclusively  that  the  exports  of  peanuts  is  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
he  conibined  total  of  domestic  (see  Appendix  C)  and  imports.  Taking  for  example 
he  year  1920:  Domestic  production  37,499,000  bushels,  or  937,475,000  pounds;  im- 
ports, shelled  and  unshelled,  132,412,423  pounds. 

One  billion  sixty-nine  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
Ired  and  twenty-three  pounds  on  the  American  market  and  exports  of  14,137,956 
pounds  shows  a  very  sm^  per  cent  of  the  crop  exported. 

The  above  comparison  stated  in  pounds  (domestic  production)  when  linked  with 
the  imports,  makes  it  appear  that  the  imports  are  only  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production. 

In  order  to  get  a  correct  view  of  the  proposition  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Eleven  million  bushels  of  the  domestic  crop  estimate  (37,000.000 
bushels)  comprise  the  Jumbo,  or  large  variety,  grown  only  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
uid  Tennessee.  The  remainder  of  the  37,000,000  bushels  are  mostly  Spanish  variety, 
usually  grown  for  their  oil  content  more  than  to  be  Celled  and  sola  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  confections,  peanut  butter,  salted  peanuts,  etc. 

The  variety  imported  Ib  the  same  as  that  produced  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee.  Of  this  there  was  imported  132,412,423  pounds  shelled  peanuts. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-thira  of  the  weight  is  lost  in  shelling,  i.  e.,  this 
much  is  taken  up  with  hulls,  trash,  etc.  So,  in  order  to  make  up  the  amount  im- 
(>orted  of  shelled  peanuts  it  required  200,000,000  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
[sjkd  this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate).  Then  aadto  this  the  amoimt  imported  in 
the  shell  and  we  have  a  total  of  212,000,000  pounds  imported  peanuts,  reduced  to 
equiviJent  of  American-grown  farmers'  stock  peanuts.  Twenty-two  pounds  of  this 
variety  is  recognized  as  a  bushel,  this  makes  the  imports  almost  equal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate  of  the  domestic  production  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  that  they  aro  equal,  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  loss  of  at  least  10  per  cent  is  met  with  in  cleaning  peanuts  to  be  sold 
in  the  shell. 

Now  we  will  compare  the  remainder  of  the  Government's  estimate  of  domestic 
l^roduction  with  the  imports  of  peanut  oil^  because  peanuts  were  required  abroad  to 
manufacture  this  oil,  and  same  after  being  m  this  country  came  into  competition  with 
domestic  oiL 

It  is  eeneially  estimated  that  on  an  average  a  bushel  of  Spanish  peanuts  (30  pounds 
to  the  bushel)  will  produce  1  gallon  of  oil.  The  imports  of  peanut  oil  for  1920  were 
22,064,363  gallons;  so  granting  that  it  requires  a  bushel  of  peanuts  to  produce  one 
gallon  of  oil,  we  have  hero  represented  22,064,363  bushels  of  foreign  peanuts — peanut 
oil  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  peanuts.  Subtracting  the  11,000,000  estimate  for 
Virginia-Carctina  section  from  the  total  United  States  production,  we  have  an  estimate 
of  the  entire  domestic  production  of  peanuts  outside  of  these  two  States  of  near 
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26,000,000  bushels.    This  makes  the  ratio  of  imported  and  domestic  peaootA  oc  «.* 
markets  about  55-45,  almost  as  much  imported  as  is  produced  in  the  Uniled  Sca:/« 
making  an  equation  55  domestic  grown  and  45  imported. 

Appendix  C. 
domestio  fboduction. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  peanut  industry  during  recent  yean  is  ooe  ci  the  n.» 
striking  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultu^  of  the  United  Suto. 

Peanuts  were  introduced  commercially  into  the  United  Statee  about  HTTi  b,: 
from  that  time  until  about  1900  the  production  increased  padoallv.    Ib  l^^r  a 
production  amounted  to  3,588,143  btishels.    In  1909  thiB  increaaea  to  11. S^ 4. 
bushels  from  an  acreage  of  869,887. 

The  following  is  the  report  from  the  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agricnlti 


■     A 


1916  (1,043,350  acres) 34.43r. -• 

1917  (1,842,400 acres) 52,,Y.'   « 

1918  (1,865,400  acres) 4«.o:  ■  •• 

1919  (1,251,400  acres) 33,2»3.«- 

1920  (1,268,000  acres) 37.4iN  ■*• 

Appendix  D. 

peanuts  a  suitable  crop  for  boll-wbbvil  1nfe8tbd  sbcttobs^ 

Several  years  ago  the  boll  weevil  began  its  destructive  work  on  cotton  in  the  ^rJ. 
It  appeared  for  a  few  years  that  the  sandy  land  districts  were  ruined,  aa  the  muit' 
soil  farmers  could  not  successfully  grow  the  substitute  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oax»  tzi 
corn.    On  account  of  the  condition  sandy-land  farmers,  merchanta,  and  baalk'^ 
faced  bankrui)tcy  and  were  saved  only  by  the  increued  acreage  in  peannti,  r» 
sections  planting  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  cultivated  acroags.    Mv^ 

E reducing  one  or  two  crops  the  sandy-land  farmers  realized  that  the  adwnt  of  t*- 
oil  weevil  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.    *'  Peanuts  and  hogs"  soon  became  the  mzii' 
land  faxmers'  motto. 

Now.  if  to-day  we  permit  the  Chinese  fiumers  to  usurp  American  markeCs  viu 
their  cneaply  produced  peanuts  and  soya  beans,  we  at  the  same  dme  naaoft^  tn 
from  the  southern  farmer,  who  has  found  it  a  life-oaving  hckx.    We  can  not  brhr 
that  this  committee  will  so  rule. 

BRIEF    OF   GEOBGE   B.    SIEVEB,   BBPBESBNTINO    TBS   VOESXCrS 
COMHEBCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


This  brief  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  import  peanut  industry  of  the 
comprising  those  en^;aged  in  transporting,  handling,  weighii^»  analyzing,  i 
storing,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  imported  peanute  andpeanat  pttodocla 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  paragraph  757  of  the  Foraney  tuiS  laJ]  «b.- . 
proposes  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  peanuts  not  shelled  and  a  duty  ol  4  cm  • 
pound  on  shelled  peanuts,  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

''757.  Peanuts  not  shelled  three-eighths  cent  per  pound;  shelletl  peannta  ti*- 
fourths  cent  per  pound." 

We  make  this  recommendation  because  of  the  following  facts,  whidi  will  V«-  :* 
established  herein: 

1.  The  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  is  not  now,  and  nrxv?  r^ 
been,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  consuming  market. 

2.  The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  peanuts,  increased  bv  the  use  of  this  cssir  >- ' 
in  new  industries,  will  bring  about  a  steady  expansion  of  the  domeBtic  mark*t  **' 
will  provide  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  imported  nuts  for  years  to  cone. 

3.  Foreign  peanut  producers  have  no  advantage  over  American  giow«fs  la  •-  c 
peting  for  the  home  market,  as  laid-down  costs  in  the  principal  confumtnir  crit^  "i 
are  practically  the  same. 

4.  The  losses  of  domestic  producers  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  OQiBpei2t>s 
imported  peanuts,  as  all  agricultural  commodities  suffered  similariy  durog  thr  r«<**.' 
slump  in  prices. 

5.  Already  favored  by  a  superior  product,  bringing  higher  pricee.  donaacic  0« « "* 
will  obtain  additional  protection  against  any  possible  future  advantage  ctf  tor*-* 
producers  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  the  standardization  of 
improvement  of  marketing  methods. 
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6.  The  proposed  duty  is  so  prohibitive  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  embargo. 

7.  By  giving  manufactured  peanut  products  a  lower  duty  than  raw  peanuts,  the 
oposod  rate  will  seriously  discriminate  against  American  industries. 

8.  Restrictive  duties  on  x)eanut8  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  promising 
leign  buyers  of  American  manufactured  products. 

d.  Our  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic  side  of  importing  represent  himdreds  of 
Dions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital  and  thousands  of  American  citizens — an  indus- 
^  that  deserves  the  same  consideration  given  to  other  lines  of  domestic  business. 
to.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  placed  reasonable  rates  of  duty  on  peanuts 
d  peanut  products,  an  example  tnat  should  influence  similar  action  by  the  United 
ites. 

rhe  tariff  history  and  the  general  features  of  the  peanut  industry,  domestic  and 
cip,  have  been  given  such  exhaustive  attention  by  the  southern  producers  that 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  these  phases  of  the  subject  more. than  occasional 
ierence  herein. 

For  a  consideration  of  the  oil  side  of  the  peanut  industry  we  respectfully  recall  to 
i  minds  of  members  of  the  conomittee  the  comprehensive  statement  covering  all 
jetable  oils,  submitted  at  an  earlier  hearing  by  the  bureau  of  raw  materials  for 
lerican  vegetable  oils  and  fats  industries. 

first  point:  "The  production  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  is  not  now,  and 
trer  has  been,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  consuming  market." 
ntjoduced  into  the  United  States  in  1870,  the  peanut  industry  has  grown  by  leaps 
I  bounds,  but  never  speedily  enough  to  equal  the  demands  of  the  public  for  this 
)iilar,  nutritious,  and  moderate  priced  food.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  indus- 
has  assumed  most  important  proportions,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Departments  of 
riculture  and  Commerce  show. 

'rom  these  figures  (presented  at  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
lestic  growers)  we  find  that  in  1916,  with  a  domestic  production  of  more  than 
X),000,000  pounds  (30  pounds  to  the  bushel)  the  American  market  absorbed  almost 
)0O,0OO  pounds  of  imported  peanuts  in  addition  In  1917  with  a  domestic  crop 
1,500,000,000  pounds,  50,000,000  pounds  of  imported  peanuts  were  required  to 
«fy  the  market  In  1918,  the  South  produced  1 ,400,000,000  pounds,  and  103,000,000 
iDds  were  imported  to  meet  domestic  demands.  In  1919,  with  a  domestic  pro- 
^tion  of  approximately  1,000^000,000  pounds,  the  American  market  absorbed 
u»t  35,000,000  pounds  in  addition.  Last  year  we  produced  about  1,200,000,000 
ads  and  imported  175,000,000  pounds;  a  total  of  one  and  a  third  billions  of  pounds 
leinuts,  practically  all  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

tie  above  figures  show  tiiat  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  we  can  depend 
to  our  own  growers  to  produce  the  enormous  quantity  of  peanuts  that  our  con- 
lin^  market  requires.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  autv  whatever  placed 
<&  imported  peanuts  will  react  upon  the  consumer  as  an  addition  to  the  price 
voula  otherwise  pay.  Recognizing  the  demands  of  the  Government  for  addi- 
til  revenue,  however,  we  recommend  the  readoption  of  the  rates  provided  in  the 
9  act  of  1913,  that  proved  such  a  profitable  source  of  income  without  victimizing 
consumer. 

)  computing  the  above  for  comnarison  with  domestic  nuts  not  shelled,  we  have 
ed  one-thira  to  the  volume  of  snelled  nuts  imported,  as  this  is  about  the  weight 
in  shelling. 

»ond  point:  ''The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  peanuts,  increased  by  the  use 
hb  commodity  in  new  industries,  will  bring  about  a  steadv  expansion  of  the 
lestic  market  that  will  provide  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  imported  nuts  for 
*  to  come," 

pcordixig  to  those  closest  in  touch  with  the  peanut  industry,  the  demand  for 
luts  will  undoubtedly  grow  rapidly  for  a  number  of  years,  even  allowing  for  a 
ly  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  in  this  way  continuing  the  made- 
fy of  production  as  compared  with  consumption. 

e  direct  your  attention  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  George  Carver,  an  expert 
less  who  represented  the  domestic  growers  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  a  most  interesting  brief  (House  hearings,  p.  2070)  Mr.  Carver  stated  that  the 
ibilities  of  the  peanut  industry  were  imlimited.  Referring  to  the  staggering 
^  of  production,  importation,  and  consumption  presented,  Mr.  Carver  told  the 
taiitee  that  the  field  for  the  peanut's  use  had  barely  been  touched. 
i^  witness  cited  150  commercially  possible  adaptations  of  the  peanut,  requiring 
hf*  nut*B  component  parts — ^meat,  oil,  skin,  and  hull.  Some  of  the  many  and 
^  products  ^(r.  Carver  mentioned  that  have  already  been  successfully  made 
I  the  peanut  are  confections,  breakfast  foods,  flour,  milk,  coffee  substitutes,  stock- 
.  quinine,  face  cream,  dyes  and  stains,  polishing  substances,  etc. 
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The  enormous  business  built  up  in  peanut  oil  during  the  war  indicates  the  pMb 
bilities  of  the  nut  from  the  oil  side  alone. 

The  fact  that  the  domestic  market  last  year  consumed  all  the  p^oanuts  giovo  c-^ 
and  importations  in  addition  declared  by  the  producers  to  be  **infiiiitdy  gre»:T 
than  in  any  previous  year,  although  only  a  few  of  the  nut*8  many  uses  w^e  exploit 
shows  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  home  market  and  indicates  what  may  be  eip>*^-^ 
in  the  way  of  future  expansion. 

The  Southern  growers  themselves  realize  that  they  can  not  hope  to  8Uppl>  ob 
entire  demand  for  years  to  come,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  in  tbar  ten 
(House  hearings,  p.  2054)  *'The  demand  for  the  peanut  in  confections  and  iooDn 
industries  will  furnish  at  all  times  a  market  for  the  foreign-grown  peanut.'* 

TMrd  point:  ''Foreign  producers  have  no  advantage  over  American  joovb?  ■: 
competing  for  the  home  market  because  laid-down  costs  in  the  principal  coooim'.^ 
centers  are  practically  the  same. ' ' 

In  pressing  their  claims  for  a  high  protective  tariff  domestic  producers  have  rtrvn 
the  contention  that  the  home  industry  is  menaced  by  low-priced  foreign  competirh^ 
In  an  effort  to  bolster  up  these  claims  the  southern  peanut  shellers  have  cfaanied  tbi 
X)eanut8  can  be  bought  in  the  Orient  for  1  or  2  cents  a  pound ,  transported  to  thif^  criucsr 
as  bsdlast,  practically  without  cost,  and  disposed  of  at  a  price  less  than  the  cf>t 
hauling  domestic  nuts  to  home  markets. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  remarkable  stat^nent  is  based  is  admittedly  CQm^' 
almost  entirely  of  hearsay  and  guesswork.  In  the  brief  of  the  United  Peanut  ^^ 
ciations  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  (House  hearings,  p.  y*'* 
exhaustive  estimates  of  oriental  production  costs,  carefully  prepared  by  the  erv'^i 
to  substantiate  their  claims,  were  prefaced  bv  the  remark  that  no  positive  parr-'S 
are  available  for  computing  the  actual  cost  oi  production  in  China  and  Japan."  Ti 
reliabilitv  of  evidence  estaolished  on  such  a  basis  may  properly  be  questioned. 

For  a  short  comparison  of  costs  of  peanuts,  domestic  and  unported.  laid  down  ib  d 
principal  markets  of  this  country,  we  find  that  domestic  nuts  last  year  cost  fun* 
to  8i  cents  a  pound  (House  hearings,  p.  2051).  On  the  other  hand,  statistic^  ;' 
sented  by  the  growers  themselves  (House  hearings,  p.  2068)  show  that  the  **c\^ 
c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports  price  of  the  30-32-ounce  grade  in  June,  1920.  was  $7.7^. 
100  pounds.  The  export  price  for  the  small-sized  quality  was  sliehtly  less;  but  i« : 
total  yield  is  very  small  the  export  of  these  qualities  amounts  to  tittle." 

To  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  figure  domestic  nuts  as  worth  8  cents  in  the  South  a 
oriental  peanuts  as  worth  7 J  cents  c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports.    TJsine  the  duty  of  t^ 
fourths  cent  per  pound  provided  in  the  tariff  act-  of  1913 — ^the  duty  ^ecninIE*•^  ^ 
f «  r  readoption — ^makea  the  imported  peanut  landed  at  Seattle  or  San  Franci£^>.  - 
paid,  cost  equally  as  much  as  the  domestic  nut  in  the  South.    The  Of^et  of  tna«  h 
tation  to  Middle- Western  markets  is  a  little  higher  from  Pacific  coast  terminal^  *.' 
from  Norfolk;  and  appreciably  higher  from  Pacific  coast  terminals  to  New  Y^rfc  'J 
from  Norfolk  to  that  point.    From  this  comparison  based  on  glowers'  te^timoo*.  . 
tiie  reasonable  rate  provided  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  it  is  evident  that  laid-down 
in  the  primary  American  markets  in  1920  were  actually  leas  than  those  <>f  i  - 
nuts  coming  into  direct  competition. 

Another  factor  that  mtist  be  considered  is  the  distinct  preference  of  the  Xscr. 
buyer  for  domestic  nuts.  From  growers'  statements  (House  hearings^  pp.  tKH^  J'« 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peanuts  ''are  not  as  good  or  as  merchantable  or  as  suc«^**:*' 
to  conversion  in  sales  in  the  raw  state  or  the  roasted  state  as  the  Amenc 
peanut."  And  (House  hearings,  p.  2055)  ''there  is  some  small  diGFerenre  it  t 
quality  of  the  American  and  Japanese  peanut,  which  gi>'e8  certain 
American  product  a  slight  advantage  in  the  market  over  the  forei^rt^-f^ 
thus  seen  that  the  two  varieties  are  not  only  on  a  fair  competiti>*e  bass 
laid-down  costs  but  the  domestic  nut  has  a  noticeable  advantage  on  actxmnt  '  i 
preference  of  American  buyers  for  the  home-grown  product. 

In  demanding  tariff  relief  to  protect  domestic  growers  from  alleged  unfair  >:: 
rates  to  markets  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  southern  producen»  are  attemptia^  i 
Congress  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ex'en  admitting  the  .  -^ 
of  their  claim  to  the  rate  basis  they  desire,  we  submit  that  the  proper  fiia*^  *  : ' 
matter  to  be  taken  up  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  hi?  • 
delected  by  Congress  to  supervise  transportation  rates. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  comparisons  of  relative  costs  during  normal  times  wi'.*^  ' 
justify  the  conclusion  reached  from  the  above  computations,  we  direct  you?  a*i«  r 
to  a  further  consideration  of  this  point.  According  to  the  testimony  lyf  tix  1  <^ 
Peanut  Associations  (House  hearings,  n.  2051),  peanuts  were  prodaced  in  Ihr  "^ 
under  normal  conditions  at  a  cost  as  low  as  3}  rrents  a  pound.  Factors  inlh>«« 
this  jytice  and  favoring  the  domestic  nuts  are  extensive  and  large-scale  |«n^  • ' 
machine  cultivation  and  harvesting,  and  the  proximity  of  consnnuni;  aBartHi 
producing  sections. 
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lo  the  other  hand,  foreign  peanuts  are  grown  and  marketed  under  the  moeft  un- 
}rable  and  primitive  conditions,  thousands  of  miles  from  United  States  markets. 
duced  on  small  farms  according  to  antiquated  farming  methods,  they  are  hand- 
Bted,  hand-cultivated,  hand-harvested,  and  hand-shelled  by  labor  known  for  its 
productivity. 

at  production  costs  are  probably  the  least  important  of  the  many  items  of  expense 
:ettmg  the  nuts  to  American  markets.  The  committee  is  no  doubt  familiar  with 
charge  now  being  made  by  western  cattlemen  that  the  railroads  get  as  much  for 
aiog  steers  to  the  Chicago  market  as  the  ranchers  get  for  raifing  the  stock.  Sudi 
litioDs  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Orient,  and  t(^ether  with  the  expensive  system 
rading  through  numerous  middlemen,  marketing  costs  equal  production  coeti 
iral  times  over. 

luctuations  of  exchange  constitute  another  difficulty  that  must  be  overcome, 
le  passing  through  the  hands  of  th^  various  middlemen,  native  currency  must  be 
(ed  into  taels,  and  then  to  gold;  or  from  silver  yen  to  gold  ven  and  then  to  gold 
UB.  Risk  of  loss  from  this  source  requires  that  a  considferable  allowance  be  imule 
very  transaction  to  cover  possible  fluctuations,  an  item  that  adds  to  the  final 
of  the  nuts  appreciably. 

t  harvest  time  tiie  peanuts  are  brought  to  the  local  market  to  be  turned  over  to 
utive  buyer  who  has  probably  contracted  for  the  crop  months  in  advance.  They 
then  hauled  to  the  larger  native  market  or  to  the  export  center — ^in  the  case  of 
i«8e  peanuts  destined  to  the  great  Kobe  market,  they  are  handled  across  the  dock 
loaded  aboard  ocean  carrier  at  port  of  departure,  unloaded,  and  likewise  handled 
obe.  then  haided  to  a  warehouse  for  storage.  In  the  wholesale  center  they  are 
to  the  next  middleman,  rehauled,  and  reloaded  aboard  vessel,  this  time  for  trans- 
ition to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

le  transpacific  haul,  far  from  being  practically  nominal,  is  a  considerable  item,  in 
nl  times  amounting  to  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  During  June,  1920,  when 
1  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  Pacific  coast  ports  ngure  obtained,  the  rate  was  about 
)er  ton  on  uiuhelled  and  $15  per  ton  on  shelled  peanuts.  (These  figures  secured 
conference  to  which  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  a  member.) 
riving  in  the  United  States  the  nuts  are  handled  across  terminal  of  entry  and 
i£  paid.  They  are  then  rehauled  and  rewarehoused  for  a  time  or  loaded  on  ndl- 
care  and  transported  to  their  final  destination  at  once. 

tbout  going  further  into  the  matter  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  such  an  intricate 
ooBtly  process  of  marketing  under  the  unstable  and  speculative  conditions  of 
national  trade  can  not  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  that  wiU  permit  a  promiscuous 
f  of  low-priced  foreign  peanuts.  And  certainly  peanuts  so  handlea  can  not  be 
in  American  markets  at  a  price  unfairly  competitive  with  peanuts  grown  in  the 
b  at  a  cost  of  3}  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

the  foregoing  comparisons  we  have  used  the  moderate  tariff  rate  provided  in  the 
art  of  1913.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  imposition  of  any  additional  duty 
iver  will  undoubtedly  restrict  peanut  importations  proportionately  or  raise  the 
the  consumer  must  pay,  or  both. 

ivth  point:  "The  losses  of  domestic  producers  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
m  01  imported  peanuts,  as  ail  agricultural  commodities  suffered  similarly  during 
H!ent  slum])  in  prices." 

e  of  the  points  most  emphasized  by  domestic  shdlers  in  their  efforts  on  behalf 
ieh  tariff  rate  has  been  the  argument  that  the  loss  caused  the  peanut  grower  by 
scent  price  drop  was  due  to  tne  absorption  of  the  market  by  foreign  peanuts, 
itetantiate  this  aigument  they  have  referred  to  sales  of  imported  nuts  on  this 
^ir  2  cents  a  pound,  the  inference  being  that  such  competition  demoralized  the 
H  and  catwed  domestic  producers  an  enormous  loss. 

I  hardly  loeical  to  consider  importers,  controlling  but  10  per  cent  of  the  market- 
peanuts,  to  De  responsible  for  the  losses  of  holders  of  the  bulk  of  the  commodity, 
matter  of  fact,  all  agricultural  conunodities  suffered  a  price  decline,  in  many 
far  more  serious  than  the  slump  in  the  peanut  market.  Cotton  and  grain  are 
plea. 

^  too,  the  lowest  recorded  sale  was  for  2.8  cents  a  pound.  This  figure  was 
«d  for  a  thousand  tons  of  off-grade  nuts  that  cost  the  importer  9}  cents  c.  L  f . 
e.  It  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  and  other  low-priced  sales  that  these 
ictions  all  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  importer  and  not  a  profit.  When  the  domestic 
^t  dumped,  importers  were  caught  with  stocks  that  they  could  not  unload  at 
rice  of  flie  more  readily  salable  domestic  nuts  and  were  forced  to  liquidate  at 
I  far  below  costs  of  production  or  importation.  The  committee  ma^  rest  assured 
here  wis  no  element  of  profit  to  tne  importers  in  such  sales.    The  failure  o^ 
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forced  retirement  of  four-fifths  of  the  war-bom  Pacific  coast  importen  wia  necentu; 
by  tiie  tremendous  losses  sustained  during  this  period. 

It  is  evident  that  in  blaminjg  the  importers  for  their  losses  domestic  pnxiurcr^  U 
again  lost  sight  of  the  economic  basis  oi  all  business  and  their  attempt  to  secure  '<^ 
lative  regulation  of  economic  laws  will  prove  equally  in  error. 

Fifth  point:  "Already  favored  by  a  superior  product,  bringing  hijcfaer  j^,- 
domestic  jpfrowers  will  obtain  additional  protection  against  any  possible  fmim  . 
vantage  of  foreign  jproducers  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions,  the  standaidisitii'. 
processes,  and  the  improvement  of  marketing  methods.'' 

We  have  already  shown  from  the  admissions  of  the  domestic  producen  then^'*^.' 
that  peanuts  raised  in  the  United  States  are  preferred  by  buyers  to  the  foreigti  ^  v 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  a  slightly  hij^er  price,  grade  for  grade. 

It  is  om*  further  contention  that  besides  this  advantage  over  forei^  oomf»<iu 
domestic  producers  will  gain  an  additional  de^e  of  {)rotection  with  the  rKii- 
normal  conditions  and  the  development  of  the  industry  in  this  country  that  is  ks^ 
come  from  the  eiforts  of  the  growers  to  produce  and  market  their  crope  more  eHiC'^ ?>ii 

The  research  work  spoken  of  by  Mr.  George  Carver,  technical  expert  of  Ih^  cr  t< 
(House  hearings,  p.  2070),  is  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  inaustry,  and  u  m 
are  not  already  under  way  to  bring  about  a  standardization  of  methods,  a  mon*  i&iH 
system  of  grading,  more  intensive  aimual  nuurketing  campaigns,  and  other  coci^^r^ 
activities  such  as  have  been  conducted  with  such  success  by  California  ttc<»^u'. 
of  producers  of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  fruits,  such  steps  must  shortly  be  tak^ti 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  domestic  x)eanut  producers  to  obtain' tariff  cooi^vn* 
that  will  stifle  outside  competition  and  give  domestic  growers  a  comer  on  tlw  l« 
market  is  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  half-century-old  industry  and  of  its  a.' •! 
to  hold  the  market  it  already  controls. 

The  continuation  of  the  American  importers'  privilege  of  fillixig  the  lutfiis^Td 
demand  that  always  has  remained  after  the  absorption  of  the  Americui  mtf  ^ 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  without  any  but  a  iaii  competitive  efiiert  •£ 
domestic  grower,  who  is  well  favored  in  such  competition  by  bis  geogiapinr  i 
economic  advantages. 

Sixth  point:  ''The  proposed  duty  is  so  prohibitive  as  to  amount  to  a  virtiu.'  * 
bargo." 

It  has  been  so  frequently  stated  by  domestic  producers  that  foieiffn  peanuts 
a  duty  of  2,  3,  or  4  cents  a  poimd  that  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  analyze  this  cosit<% 

We  have  already  shown  that,  due  to  the  peculiar  marketaiig  pinicow  thnmsi) 
imported  peanuts  must  pass,  the  cost  of  landing  the  nuts  in  the  primary  m 
the  United  States  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  is  practically *^ke 
the  laid-down  costs  of  domestic  nuts  in  the  same  centers. 

We  have  also  shown  that  the  onl  v  reason  imported  nuts  have  ever  be«n  hxw 
in  has  been  to  meet  an  unsupplied  aemand  that  domestic  nuts  could  noc  fill,  as* 
only  price  that  has  ever  been  received  for  their  sale  that  has  netted  a  piofit  v* 
importer  has  been  a  price  but  slightly  under  the  price  enjoyed  by  the  oomno- 
that  controls  the  marfcet. 

Yet  during  the  hearings  on  the  emergency  act  the  chaigee  were  Main  n»dr 
imported  nuts  were  produced  for  1  or  2  cents  a  pound,  and  transportbMat  a  nfriJ 
cost,  therefore  well  able  tg  stand  a  3-cent  per  pound  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  emergency  act  on  peanuts  has  been  all  that  the  impoitetB  pcQpbn 
Although  the  1920  crop  was  of  much  bettor  quality  than  that  of  1919  <Hoiib»  Imm 
p.  2064)  and  therefore  better  able  to  stand  tariff  restnctiona  than  is  OBiiaUv  tK  | 
with  imported  peanuts,  imjMrts  since  the  3-ce&t  duty  became  effective  haW  s«-« 
below  the  volume  received  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

As  an  example,  during  the  month  of  July,  1921, 15  tons  of  peanuts  entaied  v^  i 
of  Seattle.  During  the  previous  month,  1920,  2,200  tons  came  in»  Oammem  w  4 
figures  is  unnecessary. 

Statistics  for  the  entire  United  States  are  not  yet  available  lor  July,  )y« 
advance  information  in  the  hands  of  your  committee  probably  tkovm  ttiae  0»  ^ 
gency  act  has  cut  importations  of  peanuts  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  xxtlica 
entered  the  country  during  July,  1920. 

If  there  were  no  further  facts  to  confirm  our  statementi  as  to  the  rosl  of  )d 
foreign  peanuts  here,  the  enormous  loss  in  tonnage  received  since  the  « 
emergency  measure  would  show  conclusively  t£at  these  costs  aie  no(  the 
arbitrary  charges  domestic  growers  have  always  claimed,  but  reptefient  the  _ 
of  getting  the  goods  to  market.    These  costs  can  not  be  controDeaby  the  linp«irt<!«  * 
supplier,  and  the  only  result  of  an  increase  of  the  duty  above  {  cent  per  pai 
reasonable  rate,  will  be  to  keep  out  foreign  nuts  and  give  the  aouthss  cr^ 
comer  on  the  home  market. 
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e  is  hardly  necessary  to  further  point  out  that  with  an  excessive  price  for  peanuts, 
ir  iise  would  be  confined  entirely  to  confections  and  the  higher-priced  foodstuffs, 
(sahutting  off  outlet  for  the  nuts  in  the  many  and  varied  industries  that  a  reasonable 
ce  on  peanuts  would  make  commercially  possible.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
Ter,  House  hearingSj  p.  2070.) 

ieventh  point:  *'Bv  giving  manufactured  peanut  products  a  lower  duty  than  raw 
Jiats,  the  proposea  rate  will  seriously  discriminate  against  American  industries.'' 
lealizing  tiie  necessity  for  foreign  peanut  oil  to  augment  our  own  production  and 
diah  a  badly  needed  raw  material  to  our  industries,  the  House  has  attempted  to 
love  the  embargo  on  the  oil  that  exists  in  the  emergency  act,  and,  although  it  ia  true 
reduction  that  has  been  made  is  wholly  inadequate  mr  the  purpose,  it  is  an  indi- 
ion  of  the  justice  of  the  importers'  claims. 

i9  the  bill  now  stands,  a  most  unjust  and  indefensible  ratio  exists  between  peanut 
dutiable  at  2)  cents  a  po\ind;  peanut  cake  and  meal,  free;  and  the  raw  peanuts 
(1  which  these  products  are  made  dutiable  at  3  and  4  cents  a  pound. 
D  the  pflflt  it  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  manufacture  or 
er  refinement  of  foreign  raw  prooucts  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  beneficial 
«t  it  would  have  on  our  industries.  That  this  administration's  tariff  policy  should 
^Minded  on  an  opposite  aim  is  unthinkable. 

ie  therefore  uige  that  the  tariff  on  peanuts,  shelled  and  not  shelled,  be  reduced  to 
oper  proportion  of  the  rate  on  peanut  oil,  for  which  a  very  liominal  tariff  has  already 
n  reauested. 

lightn  point:  "Restrictive  duties  on  peanuts  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with 
mising  forei^  buyers  of  American  manufactured  products. " 
'hat  success  in  foreign  commerce  is  vital  to  America's  future  expansion  is  an  ac- 
ted fact.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  devote  a  major  share  of  their 
Tt0  to  its  promotion.  Congress  in  enacting  the  Webb-Pomerene,  the  Edge,  and 
es  bills,  in  establishing  the  Shipping  Board,  and  in  countless  other  ways  has 
icated  its  desire  to  aid  in  building  up  this  trade.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade 
mtbns,  magazines,  even  universities,  throughout  the  countrv  are  cooperating 
nery  way  possible  to  stimulate  public  thought  and  interest  along  foreign  trade 
)s.  and  the  result  is  that  for  the  pEuit  five  years  one  of  the  few  things  upon  which 
American  people  have  been  united  has  been  the  importance,  of  foreign  trade  and 
necessity  for  its  encoura^ment.  Yet  it  is  a  fundamental  economic  law  that 
ween  nationfl  that  engage  in  foreign  trade  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of 
imodities. 

Jnmcan  importations  of  oriental  peanuts  to  fill  the  unsupplied  demand  of  our 
iet,  place  American  dollar  credits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
ise  credits  can  be  used,  and  are  used,  to  purcnase  American  machinery,  textiles, 
her  goods,  lumber,  grain,  and  all  the  articles  reauired  by  the  enormous  popula- 
B  of  Asia,  where  the  trend  of  modem  civilization  nas  just  begun  and  where  oppor- 
ities  for  American  industries  are  perhaps  more  promising  than  in  any  other  sec- 
I  of  the  world. 

he  statement  that  legislation  penalizing  foreign  commerce  will  prove  a  boomerang 
American  industries  is  not  merely  a  warning  but  an  accomplished  fact.  Partly 
to  the  severity  of  the  emergency  act  on  important  oriental  imports,  a  large  part 
he  valuable  export  commerce  that  passed  tnrough  the  port  of  Seattle  has  been 
Statistics  of  tne  Seattle  port  warden,  who  keeps  a  record  of  all  import  and  export 
uge  passing  through  this  city,  show  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  goods  exported 
)  this  port  of  3,000y000  pounds  a  day,  representing  a  daily  loss  of  trade  valued  at 
),000.  This  comparison  is  made  with  figures  for  July,  1921,  and  July,  1920. 
uring  June,  1921,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
unerce  (July  figures  not  yet  available),  total  exports  were  but  one-half  of  what 
.'  were  during  the  month  of  June,  1920,  a  loss  of  trade  valued  at  $300,000,000.  Such 
Aormous  restriction  of  commerce,  caused  in  part  by  a  bill  covering  only  a  scat- 
ng  list  of  commodities,  emphasizes  the  truth  of  the  warning  that  ue  industries 
be  United  States  will  pay  dearly  for  any  tariff  subsidies  granted  for  the  benefit 
Referred  groups. 

inth  point:  Our  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic  side  of  importing  represent 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital  and  thousands  of  American  citizens- 
industry  that  deserves  the  same  consiaeration  given  to  other  lines  of  domestic 
neae/' 

)  considering  legislation  affecting  the  importer  it  is  not  always  remembered  that 
import  and  export  and  shipping  industries  and  their  many  allied  interests  com- 
B  a  hu^  domestic  business,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  is  invested 
on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Government  has  a  ^at  deal  tied  up  in  a  jd*?*  i^ 
marine  that  depends  upon  the  import  and  export  industry  for  ita  xtry  es3^rz 
that  many  municipalities  as  well  as  private  concerns  have  spent  enonnom  « 
the  construction  of  terminals  to  handle  overseas  commerce;  that  the  nuiBber  of 
facturin^  plants  operating  exclusively  on  foreign  orders  is  laige;  thai  mAnne  lai 
companies,  customhouse  brokers,  etc.,  most  useful! v  engaged,  depend  upon  t^ff^p 
trade  as  much  as  do  importers  and  exporters  themselvee. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  peanuts;  imported  peanuts  and  peanut pradiictB 
transported,   handled,   weighed,   inspected,   stored.  nuuiu»cture<C  ^^  i 
through  domestic  channels,  bringing  revenue  to  all  tne  domestic  intereala  ap 
We  submit  that  the  domestic  siae  of  this  important  industrv  also  merila 

Tenth  point:  *'The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  placed 
duty  on  peanuts  and  peanut  products,  an  example  that  should 
action  by  the  United  States. '' 

One  of  the  strongest  facts  that  can  possibly  be  advanced  to  support  ov  rea 
a  maintenance  of  me  rate  provided  in  the  tanff  act  of  1913  is  that  our  principal  fc<«-: 
competitors  in  world  trade,  although  producers  of  peanuts  themselvea,  hnve  a*'^ 
theleas  placed  reasonable  duties  on  peanuts  and  peanut  producta. 

EngUmd,  lYance,  and  Germany,  who  fuUy  recognize  tne  value  of  the 
kets,  are  putting  merely  nominal  restrictions  on  the  entiy  of  the  ptiDcipnl 
raw  products,  peanuts,  and  peanut  products  among  these. 

EnglancL,  with  a  vast  acreage  under  peanut  cultivation  in  BritiBh  Wert  AfaA 
imposes  no  duty  whatever  on  peanuts  or  peanut  oU. 

France,  controlling  one  of  the  most  productive  peanut-£roinngBectiofn«  ol  the 
Senegal,  West  Africa,  which  ships  tnrough  the  great  MaiseiUe  marlcet^  edasstp  i^ 
nuts  produced  in  the  Orient  free  and  assesses  the  oil  only  23  francas  per  lOO  kikf^ 

The  rate  of  duty  on  raw  peanuts  in  Germany  is  4  marks  per  100  IdlogMUML  wmi 
oil,  12  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  nations  referred  to  has  already  given  them  as  •d 
tage  over  American  competitors  for  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  as  they  hmvf 
enabled  to  extend  the  advantage  in  trade  relations  given  Uiem  by  their 
Chinese  and  Japanese  raw  products  to  benefit  their  sellen  of  hkbricated 
quent  sailings  nom.the  Onent  to  Europe  by  vesseU  cairying  paanota 
materials  provide  cheap  and  convenient  steamer  space  to  transport 
and  EngHsh  manufactured  2oods  to  the  Orient  on  the  return  tnp. 

From  this  precedent,  established  by  our  foreign  competitora,  alone,  your 
would  be  justified  in  striking  out  the  unreasoimble  3  and  4  cent  pauuit 
when  the  many  other  facts  that  have  been  ehown  in  the  foregoiiig  bnef  are 
a  return  to  the  reasonable  rate  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  is  seen  to  oe  impentiva. 

(Indorsed  by  the  following:  Port  of  Seattle  GommiaBiQi^  W.  T.  GhnalHiaHi, 
dent;  Importers  and  Exporters  Association  of  Seattle,  H.  A«  Kimh^l, 
Customhouse  Brokers  Araociation  of  Seattle,  W.  G.  Houseman, 


STATEMENT   OF  J.   B.    PINNEB,    BEPBB8ENTIH0    TBtB    fMAJTCt 

INBirSTBY,  8U7FOIJC,  VA. 

Mr.  Pinner.  Unaccustomed  to  address  a  body  like  this,  1  ^.« 
have  to  crave  your  kind  indulgence,  and  I  can  say  that  the  rwnarv- 1 
make  will  have  one  merit  and  that  will  be  the  merit  of  brevity. 

We  have  filed  with  the  conmiittees  of  the  House  and  the  S»c  ■ 
our  briefs.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  very  mndi  to  tb  ■* 
briefs  except  to  call  your  attention  again  to  them  and  to  reque^  v.  i' 
they  be  perused  once  more. 

I  am  representing  to-day  the  growers  of  peanuts  in  their  "^* 
state  and  the  millmen,  the*  shelled  peanuts  and  the  peanots  ic  v- 
shell. 

We  think  that  if  you  contemplate  for  one  moment  the  n 
of  some  protection  to  the  American  grower  you  will  find  tb«t  . 
representing  perhaps  an  investment  in  the  business  of  abmit  $1 
000,000.  We  are  representing  about  110.000  heads  of  imimus  fa: 
lies  in  the  South  who  grow  peanuts,  atx)ut  10,000  people  »bn  ^a 
engaged  in  the  milling  of  peanuts,  for  peanuts  can  not  be  sold  is<^ 
diately  from  the  farm  but  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  milt-. 
in  order  to  be  placed  upon  the  market ;  that  is,  peanuts  for  the  r  * 
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se  of  roasting  and  for  the  ^helled  peanuts  which  go  into  the  con- 
:tions  and  by-products. 

Therefore,  we  think  that  it  is  an  industry  which  should  be  care- 
lly  considered  in  all  of  its  relations,  and  we  find  that  we  are  op- 
sed  by  the  importations  of  peanuts  from  China  through  Japan, 
d  our  contention  is  that  it  is  mipossible  for  our  American  farmers 

the  Southland  where  peanuts  are  grown  to  compete  with  the 
(iatic  labor  and  with  the  cheap  ocean  freights  and  sell  our  product 
anything  like  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  changing  the  request  made  by  others  as 
the  amount  that  should  be  imposed  on  peanuts? 
Mr.  Pinner.  No^r. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 
Mr.  Pinner.  We  are  asking  for  4  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  For  the  shelled  und  unshelled  ? 
Vlr.  Pinner.  Shelled  and  peanuts  in  the  shell. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  3  cents  a  pound  for  un- 
filed and  4  cents  for  shelled? 

Mr.  Pinner.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  4  cents  on  both  6f  those. 
e  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  importation  of  peanuts 
)m  year  to  year  from  China,  until  1920  it  resolved  itself  into 
)  enormous  amount  of  120^000,000  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  and 
000,000  pounds  of  peanuts  in  the  shell  which  came  into  this  coun- 

in  1920. 

rhe  condition  of  our  peanut  growers  is  deplorable  at  this  time. 
|ere  is  not  any  question  about  the  fact  that  we  have  arable  land 
itable  for  the  cultivation  of  peanuts  equivalent  to  about  9,000,000 
res,  which  can  supplv  all  the  peanuts  that  we  need  in  this  country 
r  all  the  demands  wnich  have  arisen  and  which  will  likely  arise. 
e  are  asking  not  for  a  prohibitive  tariff;  we  are  asking  that  there 
d]  be  just  an  equalization  comparable  with  conditions  of  produc- 
l  the  peanuts  abroad  and  that  of  the  production  of  peanuts  in  this 
mtry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  vou  explain  why  you  make  no  difference 
four  request  between  shelled  peanuts  and  unshelled  peanuts,  but 
r  for  the  same  tariff  on  each? 

Mr.  Pinner.  Well,  because  the  prices  have  been  just  about  the 
De  for  shelled  and  unshelled  because  the  production  and  the  mill- 
[^will  be  about  equal  as  they  are  put  out  to  the  market, 
senator  McCumber.  Is  that  because  you  use  a  different  kind  for 
K«  which  you  shell  ? 

M[r»  Pinner.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  that  !are  in  the  shell.  We  have 
use  the  largest  peanuts  for  the  roasting  purposes,  and  the  shelling 
ck  is  the  lower  grade,  but  the  cost  is  about  the  same. 
We  have  raised  this  year,  under  adverse  conditions,  about  4,000,000 
5  of  peanuts.  That  has  supplied  and  will  supply,  without  the 
portation  of  a  single  bag  from  anywhere,  all  that  we  shall  demand, 
•senator  McCttmber.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  bag? 
^^.  Pinner.  In  the  farmer^s  hands  good  Virginia  run  from  70 
^  pounds  to  the  ba^. 

^Ve  find  that  the  price  of  peanuts  now  absolutely  is  so  low  that 
*<;tically  our  farming  element  who  raise  peanuts  are  in  desperate 
Hits.  They  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills ;  they  are  unable  to  pay 
■ir  taxes;  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  banks.    I  have 
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just  learned,  in  fact,  that  some  of  our  farmers  have  absolutelv  i: 
this  Christmas  time  had  to  withdraw  their  children  from  scii<iii 
and  put  them  to  work.  They  are  not  clothed  properly,  and  they  ar^ 
in  bad  condition;  they  are  in  distress,  gentlemen,  and  were  it  nU 
for  the  support  which  the  War  Finance  Corporation  has  broogbt  Vj 
this  present  crop  we  do  not  know  where  our  peanuts  would  hi^ 
gone.  We  could  not  have  used  them  at  all ;  they  would  have  gcw 
possibly  into  the  feeding  of  hogs  or  some  other  similar  uses.  Tv 
War  Finance  Corporation  has  made  arranjgements  for  the  advaD*.*- 
ment  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Peanut  Growers'  Exchange,  who  are  farmer; 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  not  doing  anything,  as  I  understami  it 
except  to  prevent  the  glutting  of  the  market  at  times  during  (y 
season,  and  to  try  to  hold  the  price  at  some  point  where  it  will  cnabk 
them  to  live  and  produce  peanuts. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  the- operations  of  the -War  Finance  Corpon 
tion  resulted  in  raising  the  price  of  peanuts ! 

Mr.  Pinner.  It  has  not,  sir,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  bi^ 
produced  so  many  peanuts  this  year.  A  great  portion  of  the  Sr>«tl 
has  been  driven  to  the  culture  of  peanuts  by  reason  of  the  invasioi 
of  the  boll  weevil,  and  they  found  that  peanuts  were  a  substitiit 
which  was  very  helpful. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  had  a  larger  acreage  planted  to  peanoi 
this  last  season — ^20  per  cent  increase,  perhaps,  in  the  acreage,  ais 
the  yield  was  very  much  larger  than  was  anticipated ;  and  in  order  \ 
avoid  the  glutting  of  the  market,  the  Peanut  Growers^  Exchan£!i 
which  is  composed  of  5,100  farmers  of  the  country.  hav«  applie 
to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  relieve  them,  it  possible.  aJJ 
to  keep  these  peanuts  from  being  thrown  upon  the  market.  Bf 
despite  that  fact  the  prices  are  low  and  below  the  cost  of  pro«iui 
tion  at  this  time,  which  has  produced  this  distressing  conditMi 
which  we  have  referred  to. 

Senator  Jones.  I  just  wonder  how  that  can  result  in  any  penu 
nent  benefit  to  the  peanut  producers. 

Mr.  Pinner.  It  will  result  in  this  benefit — that  we  will  be  al'l 
possibly,  to  so  increase  the  demand  or  regulate  the  demand  h 
peanuts  that  the  farmers  eventually,  months  from  now^  in  the  ear 

Eart  of  the  summer,  will  be  able  to  have  a  price  for  their  peanut 
>ut  if  thrown  on  the  market  now  it  will  be  disastrous  to  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  lowering  the  price  is  due  to  i\ 
importation  of  foreign  peanuts? 

Mr.  Pinner.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  j'^ou  will  find  an  answer  to  thai  t 
the  effect  that  the  emergeYicy  tariff  bill  has  had.  You  tal»  t'j 
Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  from  which  we  have  heretofore  been  pr>: 
tically  excluded  by  the  importation  of  peanuts,  for  the  list  i 
montns  of  the  year  1921,  from  Jime  until  December  1,  we  have  U« 
able  to  sell  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  2,634,000  pounds  of  peac'A 
while  for  the  six  months  preceding  that  we  were  only  able  to  s 
about  645,000  pounds.  Thley  practically  excluded  uai  from  i  ^ 
Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  American  p^ 
duction  of  peanuts? 

Mr.  Pinner.  That  is  variable,  sir.    It  has  increased 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  This  year. 

Mr.  Pinner.  About  4,000,000  Dags,  according  to  our  estimate^ 
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Senator  Simmons.  How  many  bushels  to  a  bag? 
VIr.  Pinner.  Well,  30  pounds  to  a  bushel. 
>enator  Simmons.  You  said  4,000,000  bags? 

Vlr.  Pinner.  That  is,  4  bushels  to  a  bag:  22  pounds  of  Virginia 
inuts  make  a  bushel  and  30  pounds  of  Spanish  peanuts  mcHse  a 
diel. 

IVhen  I  spoke  about  that,  perhaps,  I  have  localized  it  too  much, 
nator.  I  had  in  mind  our  own  production  of  Virginia  peanuts  in 
r^rinia  and  North  Carolina.  I  have  not  the  data  for  the  Droduc- 
n  of  the  Spanish  peanuts  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  (jreorgia. 
vas  only  referring  to  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia; 
t  you  can  add  to  that,  of  course,  all  of  the  production  of  the 
iithem  States — ^Georgia,  Alabama,  Oklahoma — ^where  they  raise  a 
all  quantity — and  of  Texas. 

^nator  Simmons.  Virginia  produces  how  many  bags? 
Mr.  Pinner.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  produce  4,000,000  bags 
peanuts ;  that  is  our  estimate ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to 
tat. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  about  16,000,000  bushels. 
Mr.  Pinner.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  get  at 
e  actual  production  of  peanuts;  but  we  only  have  to  estimate  that 
5m  the  best  information  we  can  get,  because  every  farmer  prac- 
Jally  has  his  own  warehouse.  This  year  we  have  been  able  to  get 
it  very  close,  because  the  organization  known  as  the  Peanut  Grow- 
s'  Exchange,  who  send  their  peanuts  under  local  management  to 
e  warehouses  in  various  cities,  have  gathered  the  inn)rmation. 
key  have,  perhaps,  already  sent  to  them  about  600,000  bags,  and 
ey  say  they  control  a  million  bags. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  if  these  two  States  pro- 
ice  16,000,000  bushels  there  is  something  around  30,000,000  or 
1.000,000  bushels  produced  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Pinner.'!  suspect  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  that  the  emergency  tariff  is  not 
ifficient  ? 

Mr.  Pinner.  We  do  not,  sir.  We  undertake  to  get  the  rate,  for 
hich  we  ask  in  this  tariff  bilK  from  the  best  information  we  could 
*ve  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  as  conipared  with 
le  cost  of  production  abroad. 

Senator  Jones.  As  to  the  consumption,  according  to  the  colloquy 
»  which  I  have  just  listened,  we  produce  in  this  country  about  35,- 
K).000  bushels  of  peanuts  a  vear.  That  is  about  one-third  of  a  bushel 
'  more  than  one-third  of  a  bushel  for  every  inhabitant  in  the  United 
tates.    Do  we  consume  that  many  peanuts? 

Mr.  Pinner.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  that  they  will  do  so,  if  they  do  not 
Iready.  We  have  a  very  large  crop  this  year,  perhaps  the  largest 
e  ever  had. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  we  ever  exported  any  peanuts? 
Mr.  Pinner.  A  very  small  quantity.  Our  exports  of  peanuts  do 
ot  amount  to  anything.  I  have  it  set  forth  in  the  brief.  The  export 
f  peanuts  is  limited.  We  only  exported  in  1920  about  14,000,000 
ounds,  and  we  have  not  done  any  exporting  at  all  in  the  last  two 
ears.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  that  on  account  of  other  condi- 
ions  in  reference  to  the  exporting  of  any  goods. 
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The  American  producer  of  peanuts  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  tni 
should  have  protection. 

I  wish  to  say,  incidentally,  gentlemen,  that  the  peanut,  as  t(k 
know,  had  a  very  humble  origin.  It  has  been  a  symbol  of  the  thm? 
which  are  small  in  this  life.  It  has  grown  into  prominence  as  a  rf n 
valuable  food,  a  food  which  practically  contains  all  the  elemeBtr  o 
sustenance. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  importation  of  peanuts  seem  to  be  verr 
very  small  now. 

Mr.  Pinner.  The  emergency  tariff  bill  has  practically  saved  m 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  In  addition  to  the  large  crops  we  hiT^ 
produced,  if  we  have  the  iinportation  of  Asiatic  crops,  it  is  impossihii 
to  tell  where  we  will  be.  There  is  still  a  very  large  quantity  left  u 
the  ports  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and  possibly  VancouTer.  <t 
the  foreign  peanuts  brought  in  before,  but  at  very  high  prices^  tiM 
they  are  waiting  before  they  do  anything  with  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  for  a  little  ^h'i 
there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  in  the  amount  of  peanuts  ia 
ported  into  this  country.  That  was  going  before  the  emergeon 
tariff? 

Mr.  Pinner.  Imported  into  this  country  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  Before  the  emergency  tariff  it  was  sbov! 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  since  the  armistice,  in  the  hM 
years,  the  importations  of  peanuts  had  fallen  off-  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Pinner.  You  are  speaking  about  the  importations? 

Senator  Simmons.  Importations.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  a 
mofiths  before  the  emergency  tariff  law  was  adopted — six  montli 
immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  first  emergency  tariff  ad 
the  importations  of  peanuts  had  greatly  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Pinner.  Would  you  care  for  the  figures  of  the  Departmef 
of  Agriculture?  They  are  in  the  brief.  You  will  find  the  reven 
of  that — and  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  importations  frr« 
year  to  year,  until  in  1820  we  had  this  enormous  amount.  i 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  was  cleart 
shown  when  the  emergency  tariff  act  was  passed  that  during  tbe  .< 
months  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  that  act,  from  montj 
to  month,  t^e  amount  of  peanut  importations  had  fallen  off^  an«l :« 
mediately  before  that  act  was  passed  the  importation  of  peauitf 
was  very  small. 

Mr.  Pinner.  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  Ucir^ 
States  placed  an  embargo. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tnat  was  after  the  war;  there  was  out  \\ 
embargo  at  that  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWA&D  EVS,  CHABIiESTOK,  8.  C. 

Mr.  Eve.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  big  subject  } 
have  given  me,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  coyer  it    I  just  wi 
to  add  a  word  or  two  of  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  our  soutt'*? 
farmers  and  their  needs,  not  only  in  Virginia,  as  Mn  Pimw.*'    : 

{)ointed  out,  but  throughout  the  South  and  the  Southeast  part. . 
arly.    The  growers  of  peanuts  and  the  growers  of  cotton,  the  »!' 
of  the  cotton  seed — I  want  to  make  an  appeal  for  some  relx«:  '■ 
these  men  in  their  present  conditions.    I  was  raised  a  farmer,  a'-  * 
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D  still  a  farmer  at  heart,  and  I  am  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
'oblems  of  the  farmer,  and  I  realize  now  that  they  are  in  desperate 
!«d  on  accomit  mainly  of  the  boll  weevil  having  knocked  out  the 
op  and  made  cotton  unprofitable  in  the  Southern  and  Southeastern 
lates,  and  foreseeing  the  boll  weevil  encroaching  on  the  South 
irolina  territory,  I  have  been  boosting  the  growing  of  peanuts  there 

a  substitute  crop,  feeling  that  that  was  the  best  crop  available 
id  the  most  practical  thing. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  speaking  for  peanuts? 
Mr.  Eye.  I  am  coming  to  oil. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  EvB.  I  think  that  a  duty  of  4^  cents  would  be  ample  pro- 
ction.  The  peanut  planters  have  had  a  hard  time  since  the  war 
ices  have  declined,  and  they  really  need  protection  against  the  im- 
rtation  of  Chinese  peanuts — Chinese  peanuts,  which  came  in  in 
ch  volume  that  it  put  the  price  down  to  where  it  is  not  profitable 
grow  them,  as  you  all  know,  at  that  present  price,  that  neither 
b  oil  mills  nor  the  shellers  can  pay  for  them ;  and  I  think  that 
e  duty  as  suggested  would  solve  this  problem.  I  think  that  the 
ity  that  we  have  this  year  is  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  peanut 
ower  from  being  absolutely  wiped  out.  I  think  that  the  peanuts 
)uld  be  coming  in  here  now  and  reducing  the  price  even  lower  than 
18,  though  it  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  I  want  to  make  refer- 
ee to  an  argument  that  is  going  to  follow — ^the  announcement  of 
e  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  favoring  the  repeal 

taxes  on  oils.  I  think  that  the  importation  of  peanut  oils  and 
ler  vegetable  oils  is  in  competition  with  the  production  of  peanuts 
d  cotton  seed  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  arguments 
at  these  refiners  and  the  importers  put  forward  are  valid.  When 
ey  are  given,  I  ask  that  you  scrutinize  them  very  carefully.  I 
heve  that  the  fact  that  they  propose  to  import  oriental  oils  here 
d  refine  them  and  put  the  finished  products  in  Europe  will  act 
St  the  opposite  from  the  way  they  predict — instead  of  putting  the 
ice  of  oil  up  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  that  it  will  be  an  addi- 
inal  seller  m  the  European  market. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Do  you  represent  the  producer  of  the  oil — the 
Us? 

Mr,  Eve.  Yes:  the  shellers  of  peanuts  and  the  producers;  and  I 
aember  of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  and  Pea- 
t  Association. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  product  ? 
Mr.  Eve.  No;  we  simply  crush  and  shell  and  sell  locally.  Gentle- 
m^  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make,  that  when  we  import  these 
3  and  pass  them  on  to  Europe  and  put  two  sellers  there,  I  believe 
will  depress  the  European  market  more  than  it  has  now,  and 
at  will  nave  a  bad  effect  on  our  own  market,  because  Europe  can 
w  buy  from  the  Orient  and  they  can  not  buy  from  us.  But,  if 
f  «*an  get  the  oriental  oil  here  and  sell  it  to  l^urope  through  this 
mtry,  where  it  will  put  two  sellers  on  the  European  market,  it 
ulcl  have  a  depressing  effect  there ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  think, 
at  their  argument  does  not  hold  water. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  arpiment  means  this,  then,  does  it  not :  That 
u  are  only  going  to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  American  mar- 
t,  and  vou  want  control  of  the  American  market  ? 
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Mr.  Eve.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  of  no  way  that  you  come  in  competitio'j 
with  these  oils  which  find  a  market  m  Europe. 

Mr.  Eve.  I  think  with  the  reduced  cotton  crop  that  we  are  not  goin^ 
to  produce  more  in  this  country  than  we  need  here.  We  can  prarf.- 
cally  consume  it  all  here.  We  do  not  need  oriental  oils  and  we  u^i 
protection. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  will  not  have  a  sur]>]u« 
of  any  oils  for  export,  and  therefore  the  gentleman  who  told  us  il  • 
other  day  that  the  tariff  was  interfering  with  the  foreign  market  f«-: 
these  American-produced  oils  did  not  have  a  valid  argument. 

Mr.  Eve.  I  do  not  see  how  our  tariff  can  interfere  with  the  foreisT' 
market.  They  assume  that  the  foreign  retaliatory  duties  are  goini 
to  be  taken  off  if  we  would  take  off  duties  on  oil. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  want  the  duty  taken  off  of  oih  a*^  I 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Eve.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  how  do  you  expect  them  to  take  off  the'i 
duties  ? 

Mr.  Eve.  I  am  saying  that  the  argument  of  the  importers  and  <»\ 
porters  is  that  we  take  the  duty  off  of  oil  coming  into  this  countn"  ^ 
that  other  countries  will  take  off  the  duties  they  have  put  on  our  oil- 
But  we  get  our  oil  from  the  Orient  and  we  ship  to  Europe,  a  differ 
ent  market  altogether.  I  do  not. believe  Europe  will  reduce  the 
duties  because  we  reduce  ours,  or  take  their  duties  off. 

WALirUTS. 

(Paragraph  758.) 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  THOBPE,  BEPBB8ENTIN0  THE  WAUHTT  FBC 

TEOTIVE  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Thorpe.  I  represent,  gentlemen,  the  Walnut  Protectiye  Leagu 
which  is  an  organization  comprising  the  growers  and  shippers  of  ot« 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  walnuts  produced  in  America,  and  ^raich  hand!' 
simply  the  industrial  problems,  such  as  freight  rates  and  tarl 
problems  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry  generally  excef 
the  marketing  problems. 

The  walnut  industry  is  perhaps  larger  than  most  of  us  in  the  Eaf 
realize.  There  is  at  the  present  time  over  $110,000,000  invested  i 
the  walnut  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  ralue  J 
wholesale  prices  of  the  crop  at  point  of  origin  is  over  $12,000.i'i 
annually.  There  are  over  90,000  acres  devotM  exclusively  to  wainii 
culture  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone,  and  of  these  65,000  aores  are  q^'>i 
in  bearing. 

The  American  producer  is  supplying  to-day  over  70  per  oent 
the  total  consumption  of  walnuts  used  m  America. 

I  am  talking  now  of  and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  onsheCe 
walnuts.  We  are  asking  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  onsheCe 
walnuts  and  12  cents  a  pound  on  shelled  walnuts. 

Senator  Watson.  You  speak  of  the  English  walnut  altogether  * 

Mr.  Thobpe.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks 
unshelled  walnuts  for  the  reason  that  I  appreciate  the  eourtesr 
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taring  us  out  of  turn  and  I  could  not  cover  both  items  eflFectively. 
be  unshelled  walnuts  represent  over  90  per  cent  of  our  output  m 
is  country,  and  while  it  will  take  fully  the  12  cents  asked  for  to 
ivelop  the  shelled-walnut  industry  to  any  perceptible  extent,  owing 

the  limited  time  I  will  cover  it  more  fully  in  the  brief  that  I  will 
e;  so  that  I  shall  speak  now  just  of  the  unshelled  walnuts. 
Senator  Watson.  If  you  will  let  me  interrupt  you:  Can  you  give 

a  computation  of  the  difference  in  production  cost  and 

Mr.  Thorpe.  I  have  that,  Senator,  and  I  am  just  about  to  cover  it. 
The  imports  are  generally  from  China,  France,  and  Italy.  China, 
)  to  recently,  has  oeen  a  small  factor  but  is  coming  ahead  so  fast 
at  in  the  last  reports  that  we  have  of  imports  for  1919  there  origi- 
ted  in  China,  imported  to  this  country,  over  9,000,000  pounds  of 
ilnuts,  which  are  about  one-third  of  all  of  the  importations.  The 
Jtricts  in  northern  China  where  Walnuts  are  produced  are  not  as 
ickly  settled  as  in  the  main  part  of  China.    There  is  less  room  for 

Sansion  there,  but  there  are  unlimited  areas  suitable  for  producing 
nuts  in  the  portion  of  China  from  which  the  importations  are  made, 
d  with  the  coolie  labor  thev  can  raise  them  at  a  small  fraction  of 
roost.  *  The  labor  cost  is  wnat  we  base  our  contention  for  a  higher 
riff  upon.  We  have  not  considered  the  value  of  land  and  have  not 
ured  in  interest  on  the  investment.  We  have  not  figured  the  cost 
fertilizer  and  irrigation  or  horse  power— simply  the  actual  out  of 
cket  labor  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  walnuts,  amounting  to  9.73 
Its  a  pound.  That  is  the  out  of  pocket  cost  to  the  grower,  what  he 
?8  for  his  labor  to  produce  that  pound  of  walnuts. 
In  France  that  cost  is  2i  cents  a  pound.  In  Italy  it  is  less  than  1 
It  a  pound,  and  in  China  slightly  over  one-half  cent  a  pound. 
Fhe  average  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
Inuts  in  America  as  between  the  cost  of  the  foreign  growers  is  over 
miQ  a  pound.  We  are  asldng  only  for  4  cents  a  pound  duty,  which 
>re8ents  only  one-half  the  difi^rence  in  labor  cost.  In  other  words, 
M>r  could  be  twice  as  cheap  in  America  as  it  is  to-day  and  still  we 
Jd  justify  the  4  cents  duty  for  which  we  are  asking, 
ienator  Watson.  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  2^  cents  a  pound  ? 
tfr.  Thobpe.  No,  sir;  4  and  12  cents.  That,  I  want  to  state, 
itlemen,  is  the  minimum  imder  which  we  believe  the  American 
but  industry  can  continue  on  a  prosperous  basis. 
Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909  shelled 
Inuts  took  9  cents  a  pound. 

tfr.  Thorpe,  There  was  no  shelled  walnut  industry  in  the  United 
ttes  at  that  time.  There  was  not  a  pound  produced  in  1909. 
Senator  Shoot.  You  had  3  cents  a  pound  on  the  imshelled  i 
Ur.  Thorpe.  Yes,  sir.  This  dtity  that  we  are  asking  to-day  of  4 
its  on  unshelled  is  only  eaual  to  the  Pavne-Aldrich  duty  when  the 
ight  is  taken  into  consiaeration,  which  has  advanced  1  cent  a 
ind. 

senator  Watson.  What  was  your  production  last  year  ? 
klr.  Thorpe.  Fifty-six  million  pounds. 

senator  Watson.  Are  they  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
ilea  than  California  ?  ^ 

Hr.  Thorpe.  They  are  produced  in  scattering  lots  elsewhere,  but 
DcipaUy  on  the  west  coast. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  were  the  imports  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  For  1920  the  imports  were  over  38,700,000  pournfe 
Ot'  unshelled  wahiuts  the  imports  were  22,000,000  pounds  as  against 
a  total  production  in  America  of  56,000,000  poimds. 

Senator  Watson.  Thirty-eight  million  imported  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Shelled  and  unshelled.  The  unshelled  alone  weit 
22,000,000  as  against  our  production  of  56,000,000.  The  foreignti 
has  the  advantage  over  us  in  freight  rates  alone  to  the  prinap^i 
consuming  centers  in  America  of  over  3  to  1.  In  other  words,  uu: 
freight  to  those  centers  is  three  times  as  great. 

Senator  Shoot.  You  are  counting  as  a  center  the  Atlantic  coas:  l 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Chicago  and  the  West.  He  has  an  advantage  of  ore 
two  to  one  at  Giicago. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  exhausted  the  possibilitiee  of  pre 
due  tion  ?    Could  you  produce  -more  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  There  are  200,000  acres  of  land  in  California  alo^* 
that  is  not  now  planting  anything  but  annual  crops  that  are  id 
situated  for  the  production  of  walnuts.  It  is  a  lifelong  game.  A  t 
has  to  be  10  years  old  before  it  reaches  what  would  De  consideml 
profitable  production.  It  takes  that  long  to  bring  it  into  profiUt^ 
production,  and  it  never  reaches  full  bearmg  until  it  is  from  15  to  :i 
years  of  age.  So  that  a  man  has  a  heav^  capital  investment  in  tl 
mdustry  before  he  gets  anything  out  of  it.  He  can  not  rotate  h 
crop  as  he  can  in  other  things.  Our  production  is  doubled,  on  tin 
average,  every  four  years.  It  is  increasing  inore  rapidly  than  an; 
other  agricultural  product.  The  reason  it  is  going  ahead  so  fast  is  da 
to  the  encouragement  we  had  imder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  llXt 
up  to  1917  or  1918.  Then  we  had,  even  under  the  Underwood  bill 
a  practical  embargo  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the  foreimers  i 
import  goods  here  owing  to  lack  of  shippii^  f  aciUties.  So  uiai 
inaustiy  thrived  pretty  well  during  that  entire  period,  and  there 
a  great  many  plantings.  Within  the  next  year  or  two  we  will 
producing  more  than  enotLgh  wahiuts  to  supply  the  entire  nonnal 
sumption  in  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  our  groweiB  will 
reacn  the  point  where  they  are  producing  so  much  that  it  will 
the  stage  of  market  saturation,  where  we  will  so  seriously  com. 
with  ourselves  that  we  will  have  to  take  lower  prices  to  &em  ct 
sumption  abreast  with  increasing  production,  regardless  of  lo 
goocb. 

But  this  tariff  that  we  are  asking,  which  is  the  minimum  duty  tl^i 
we  beheve  the  industry  can  continue  to  prosper  upon,  is  not  one  Vhiid 
will  embargo  importations.  They  will  import  just  as  many  waloul 
under  a  4-cent  duty  as  thev  will  under  a  2^cent  duty;  the  osc^ 
difference  being  that  some  oi  the  poorer  quality  of  the  xoreign  «••' 
nuts  that  have  been  coming  in  will  be  held  back  and  a  h^\u 
quaUty  substituted  for  it,  because  the  dealers  can  not  afford  t<.»  ;^* 
port  off-grade  stuff  if  they  have  to  pay  4  cents  duty  and  if  they  h**" 
got  plenty  of  good  stuff  tnat  they  can  bring  over. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  average  earning  of  an  acre  of  Eng* 
wahiuts  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  $24  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production,  wiib-^j 
figuring  interest  on  tne  investment,  is  14.97  cents  a  pound.  7^.' 
average  price  is  18  cents,  or  3.03  cents  a  pound  profit.  Th^  avenc 
bearing  is  800  pounds  an  acre.     When  you  figure  out  the  interest 
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0  investmenty  it  does  not  amount  to  anything^  because  walnuts 
ve  to  be  produced  on  the  highest-priced  land  where  the  climatic 
dditions  are  ideal  and  the  soil  is  the  best. 

Senator  Watson.  What  wages  do  you  pay  in  the  industry? 
Mr.  Thorpe.  $4  a  day.    The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  states 
ges  in  the  far  West  as  $4.61  about  harvest  time.     Even  if  they 
re  reduced  to  $2  a  day  we  can  justify  a  4-cent  duty.     In  my 
inion,  wages  never  will  come  down  to  $2. 

rhis  tariff  that  we  recommend  will  add  to  the  revenues  of  the 
died  States  Treasury  one  and  three-miarter  millions  a  year.  We 
)  facing  the  most  serious  situation  from  China,  as  I  have  just 

[plained.  We  are  up  against  this  Chinese  cheap  labor,  and  the 
y  way  we  can  compete  with  it  is  by  going  on  to  tne  Chinese  stand- 
int  of  living — dried  fish  and  rice — and  the  American  people  do  not 
knt  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  you  want  them  to  do  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
r  there  was  a  duty  of  3  cents  on  walnuts  not  shelled  and  5  cents  on 
iDUts  shelled,  wmch  was  a  slight  differential.  Under  the  existing 
r,  the  Underwood  law,  the  duty  is  2  cents,  not  shelled,  and  4  cents, 
&lled — 2  to  1.  Now  you  propose  4  cents,  not  shelled,  and  12  cents, 
elled,  or  3  to  1 . 
Why  such  a  differential  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  As  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  there  was  no  shelled 

Jnut  industry  in  America  even  six  years  ago,  much  less  when  any 

these  other  bills  were  considered.     It  is    a  new  development. 

icre  was  not  a  pound  of  walnuts  in  California,  even  up  to  tne  last 

1  years.     K  you  say  3  to  1  ^  that  is  the  differential  that  ought  to 
placed  on  the  product.     However,  the  very  important  tmng  is 

at  our  business  is  unshelled  walnuts.     Over  90per  cent  is  now, 

d  will  be  for  some  time,  unshelled  walnuts.    We  are  in  a  little 

ferent  situation  from  the  almond  industrv. 

Senator  Shobtbidob.  It  is  just  the  otner  way  in  the  almond 

lustry. 

&(r.  Thobpe.  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  walnut  business  the 

shelled  walnut  is  our  principal  product  and  always  will  be.     It  is 

e  one  that  we  are  most  interested  in  getting  a  tariff  on  and  the  one 

which  we  need  a  tariff  the  most.  We  can  develop  the  shelled 
ilnut  industry  if  we  get  a  12  cent  tariff.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  be 
fibty  slow  coming  up. 

imay  say  that  the  walnuts  we  shelled  last  year  netted  the  grower 
cents  a  pound  and  his  cost  of  production  was  15  cents,  which  was 
it  a  salvage;  that  is  all  you  can  say  for  it. 
Senator  d  Follette.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  Thobpe.  Yes,  sir.  The  m[iporters  will  tell  you  that  we  have 
en  getting  outrageous  prices  for  our  walnuts.  They  mention  only 
8  fanciest  grades.  Forty  per  cent  of  our  crop  never  makes  a  fancy 
ide.  We  sold  last  season  40,000  bags  that  averaged  us  14^  cents  a 
UBd.  We  sold  another  27,000  bags  at  16i  cents  a  pound,  and  we 
ilized  49,000  bags  in  our  by-product  plant.    They  ran  only  5\  cents. 

the  high  prices  that  the  importers  talk  about  are  not  average 
ices. 

The  avera^  orchard-run  price  that  the  grower  got  last  year  was 
ly  a  little  less  than  18  cents  a  poimd. 
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In  the  walnuts  that  the  unporters  send  here  from  abroad  there  m 
the  good  and  the  bad  all  together.  They  do  not  grade  them  out  lib 
we  do.  There  is  the  large  and  the  small.  They  do  not  srade  thee 
for  size  like  we  do.  As  a  rule  they  are  inferior,  naturtOly^  to  nu] 
grading:. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  bv-product  that  you  menti<^& 

Mr.  Thobpe.  The  walnut  meats;  and  we  make  charcoal  oat  of  \u 
walnut  shells.  We  are  perhaps  the  largest  charcoal  manufacturFr 
in  the  United  States.  We  manufactiu'e  a  very  high  grade  of  ch&rcni. 
out  of  these  walnut  shells.     They  only  return  us  $5  a  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Chicken  feed  and  medicine  in  the  hog  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  say  you  received  for  yra 
best  grade  of  walnuts  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  The  price  to  the  wholesaler  was  22J  cents  a  pomi 
for  the  best  grade.  The  average  price  as  they  come  from  the  grove 
is  a  little  less  than  18  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  far  east  those  walnns 
were  shipped? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  To  New  York  and  all  the  eastern  markets.  W 
work  pretty  much  on  a  per  capita  consumption  basis.  I  think  « 
have  as  thorough  a  distribution  as  anv  organization  in  the  Unit^ 
States.     Our  cost  of  marketing  is  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  transportati*; 
charge  was  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  our  shipments  east 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  your  best  grade  of  walnuts  you  recerrr 
22^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  that  a  fine  quality? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  retail  for  about  50  cents  I 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Thirty-five  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fifty  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  paid  50  and  60  cents. 

Mr.  Thorpe.  You  can  not  gauge  the  price  in  Washington,  D.  \ 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  markets  in  tne  entire  East.  We  have  speciAil 
men  who  make  reports  on  the  different  markets  which  they  cov* 
It  averages  over  a  hundred  specialty  men  taking  orders,  and  :i 
average  snowed  35  cents  a  pound  for  pure  No.  1  soiUshelled  wahiuti 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  me  with  the  committee  a  siav 
ment  of  the  prices  at  the  different  points  where  your  oi^gam£&:i^ 
gathered  them? 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  the  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Thorpe.  I  mi^ht  say  in  that  connection  that  some  reuiici 
will  charge  60  cents  n)r  the  same  thing  that  the  others  are  hand'^ 
at  30  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  will  work  that  out  in  detail  we  ^ 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thorpe.  Through  the  perfection  of  our  sales  oiKanisatioD  « 
are  placing  walnuts  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  omj  35  p«r  v 
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lore  than  the  producer  receives,  which  is,  I  think,  the  closest  margin 
nder  which  anv  nonperishable  product  is  marketed. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  you  sav  ? 
Mr.   Thorpe.  Yes,  sir;    35  per  cent  represents  freight,  whole- 
iler's  profit  and  retailer's  profit. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  all  parts  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Thorpe.  Yes,  sir.    Take  35  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  off 
lat  and^  you  will  have  less  than  22^  cents.     They  were  handled  last 
>-ar  on  just  about  35  per  cent  margin.     That  includes  freight,  whole- 
tier's  profit,  and  retailer's  profit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  small  an  order  would  you  fill? 
Mr.  Thorpe.  Any  order  from  a  hundred  poimds  up,  to  any  legiti- 
ate  ^wholesaler  in  the  United  States. 

EtIBP   OF   OEOBGE   B.    SIEVEIt,  REPRESENTING    THE    FGBEIGN 
COMMEBCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

rnder  paragraph  758  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  walnuts,  not  shelled,  areaseeseed  a 
itv  of  2 J  cents  per  pound  and  walnute,  ehelled,  5  cents  per  pound. 
W*e  respectfully  urge  that  a  duty  not  higher  than  that  provided  in  the  tariff  act  ol 
13,  namely,  not  shelled  2  cents,  shelled  4  cents,  be  fixed  as  the  rate  on  this  commod- 
*.  In  support  of  this  recommendation  we  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
•Ts,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  herein: 

1 .  As  our  domestic  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  consuming 
irkets.  the  effect  of  any  increase  in  duty  will  be  to  unnecessarily  add  to  the  price 
this  commodity  to  the  consumer. 

2.  The  iniporta'tion  of  foreign  walnuts  has  in  no  way  adversely  affected  the  domestic 
:iu8try. 

\.  DomeBtic  and  imported  walnuts  are  only  indirectly  competitive,  as  the  great 

ffprence  in  quality  between  the  two  varieties  confines  the  sale  of  each  to  a  dis- 

K  tl  V  8eparat«  class  of  trade. 

I    An  analysis  of  cost  factors  and  selling  prices  of  domestic  and  imported  walnuts 

nws  the  domestic  industry  to  have  many  advantages  over  importers  which  render 

rther  tariff  protection  unnecessary. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  walnuts  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with 

portant  purchasers  of  American  products  and  adversely  affect  the  many  industries 

caeed  in  foreign  trade. 

PiiBt  point:  "As  our  domestic  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 

r  r-onsuming  markets,  the  effect  of  any  increase  in  duty  will  be  to  unnecessarily 

d  to  the  price  of  this  commodity  to  the  consumer." 

Kisjures  are  given  below  showing  the  annual  production  of  walnuts  in  the  State  of 

iifornia  since  1909.    This  State  produces  over  95  per  cent  of  the  domestic  walnut 

ip.     Fi^ires  on  imports,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 

ffo.  are  given  in  a  parallel  column. 

(n  r*om paring  the  relative  proportions  of  American  and  foreign  walnuts  consumed 

rhi!?  conntr>'  annually,  the  volume  of  shelled  walnuts  imported  has  been  doubled 

^^\sL^e  all  figures  on  an  m-the-shell  basis.    About  50  percent  of  the  weight  of  import  e<l 

I  nut  meats  is  lost  in  the  shelling  process. 
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rbese  fitatiBtics  show  that  while  our  domestic  production  has  jumped  from  about 
per  cent  of  our  annual  consumption  to  approximately  80  per  cent  in  the  past  10 
ftjB,  still  'we  imported  almoet  as  many  walnuts  during  1919  aa  we  did  in  1909.    In 
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the  l%ht  of  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
we  can  depend  upon  our  own  growers  to  produce  the  quantity  of  walnntB  our  < 
markets  require,  and  therefore  must  import  a  substantial  part  of  tlie  walnutv 

It  is  evident  that  any  duty  whatever  levied  on  these  imports  will  fall  on  the  «  ^ 
snmer  as  an  addition  to  the  price  he  would  otherwise  pay.  On  account  ol 
cial  needs  of  the  Government  some  duty  is  to  be  expected,  but  in  the  intflvesle  U  o« 
consuming  public  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  such  duty  be  fixed 
erate  a  basis  as  possible. 

Second  po^nt:  The  importation  of  foreign  walnuts  has  in  no  way  advecBi 
the  domestic  industry. 

The  statement  is  made  by  domestic  producers  that  'vrtiile  we  must  import 
proportion  of  the  walnuts  we  consume,  a  higher  tariff  should  neverthelMi  be  i 
to  prevent  our  markets  from  being  swamped  with  foreign  nuts  and  our  home 
from  being  ruined. 

During  the  last  10  vears,  under  varying  conditions  and  different  ratoi  ol  dstr. 
American  walnut  inaustry  has  practically  trebled  its  annual  production  e»2  i 
than  trebled  the  price  per  pound  received  by  tiie  growers  for  their  crops.    AjmI 
be  noted  that  the  industry  has  grown  faster  during  the  last  five  yean 
recommended  in  this  brief  for  roadoption  than  during  the  years  when  ft 
was  in  force. 

Last  fall,  according  to  their  own  statements  before  the  Ways  and  Means  d 
the  walnut  people  quickly  disposed  of  their  entiro  crop  at  100  per  coit  pfe6t  w  . 
producers,  being  one  of  the  very  few  agricultural  industries  to  maintain  the  pn-% 
their  product  in  the  face  of  declining  values. 

The  fact  that  the  walnut  industry  has  so  far  not  been  advefsely  affected  by  Soc-. 
competition,  but  has  thrived  even  under  conditions  disastrous  to  other  aoicnlcj^ 
industries  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  the  industry — well  oiganixed  ana  povvr 
as  it  is  at  present — ^will  meet  foreign  competition  equally  as  successfully  as  in  the  pte' 

This  is  especially  to  be  expected  when  it  is  considered  that  the  annnal  produ<r: 
of  domestic  walnuts  is  still  remotely  distant  from  the  saturation  point  of  the  ind'aitr 
field  for  sskles.    Not  only  have  growers  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  err*  . 
domestic  demand  for  high-grade  walnuts  but  they  have  not  oegun  to  e3q>loit  %xzmT 
markets. 

To  ship  by  water  to  European  points  costs  the  California  shipper  no  more  thai. 
ship  by  rail  to  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  best  class  of  trade  in  EmvfMw 
countries  should  prove  equally  as  receptive  to  the  superior  American  product  ae  u-  j 
country  has  been. 

Third  point:  Domestic  and  imported  walnuts  are  only  indirectly  oompeutx^  * 
the  great  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  varieties  confines  tne  sale  el  each  v 
a  distinctly  separate  class  of  trade. 

One  reason  why  the  American  walnut  industry  has  succeeded  in  the  fatm  of 
foreign  competition  is  the  scientific  cultural  methods  it  has  adopted  and  the 
has  taken  to  produce  a  really  superior  wahiut. 

Working  through  a  most  progressive  and  enterprising  agencgr.  the  CaHtentn 
Growers*  Association,  the  growers  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  valnnt 
a  profitable  industry  and  have  succeeded  admirably. 

By  growers'  own  admission  at  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committiee     ^ 
American-grown  walnut  is  much  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  any  ol  the  lA^ir-- 
walnuts.''    The  California  variety  is  a  clean  looking,  thin  sh^ed.  full 
flavored  nut.    By  an  advanced  system  of  grading,  the  Quality  is  rigidljr  __ 
to  an  average  of  about  95  per  cent  sound  meats.    Stimulated  Dv  intenaive 
campaigns,  the  demand  for  these  nuts  is  very  laige  and  is  steaoily  grovingt. 

On  the  other  hand,  imported  walnuts  are  not  produced  under  suoi  ideal 
and  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  domestic  variety.    This  inferiority,  it  i 
principally  in  the  exterior  appearance  and  physiad  chaimcteristici  ol  the  Bnt»  >  * 
instance,  the  stained,  hard,  thick  shell,  closely  adhering  to  the  ment,  like  tW  * 
of  the  pecan. 

Some  of  the  references  to  the  quality  of  imported  walnuts  in  the  brief  of  the  Va^  -: 
Protective  League,  presented  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  Oommittee,  an*  not  haD-  - 
accord  with  the  facts,  and  as  a  whole  the  brief  is  rather  too  severe  an  indiccas^st  '  • 
competitive  product  to  be  entirely  trustworthy.  However,  with  this  qiialil!cu>«  ' 
mina,  growers'  own  statements  are  excellent  testimony  to  show  the  vnlnaMr  rrr 
petitive  advantage  represented  by  the  8U|>erior  quality  or  the  Americaa-fiwn  weir  - 

llie  Walnut  League  brief  (House  hearings,  p.  2036)  refen  to  imported  w«fai\:T«  » 
"the  unsightly,  poorly  cleansed,  shrivel-meated,  wormy,  foreign  nu^  whid^  ma  Ir 
20  to  30  per  cent  bad  meats. "    It  is  evident  that  nuts  of  this  oesaiplloQ  wonld  eu« '  - 
nearly  as  popular  with  buyere  as  domestic  nuts,  clean,  attimctively  packed,  and  l^«-.t : 
95  per  cent  good,  sound,  full  meats. 
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1  House  hearinffs.  page  2037,  oriental  walnuts  in  which  we  are  particularly  in- 
8ted  are  testifiea  by  producers  to  be  ''of  the  poorest  quality  of  any  of  the  imported 
I.  They  carry  a  hani,  thick  shell,  the  laKestportion  of  the  weight  being  in  the 
1,  or  nuts  containing  badly  shriveled  kernels.  Tney  have  an  insipid  flavor  *♦*.** 
he  average  American  buyer  demands  quality  and  will  pay  a  premium  to  get  it. 
dutinct  preference  of  our  buyers  for  domestic  walnuts  on  account  of  their  superior 
lity  would  constitute  complete  protection  to  the  American  grower,  even  if  foreign 
(aoers  actually  had  the  competitive  advantages  they  are  alleged  to  have. 
he  marked  difference  in  quality  between  domestic  and  imported  widnuts,  while 
Bi>  radical  as  growers  claim,  is  sufficient  to  make  competition  very  indirect. 
alouts  are  not  like  peanuts,  for  instance,  which,  imported  or  domestic,  have  the 
i  uses  and  are  practically  interchangeable. 

le  clasB  of  trade  demanding  domestic  walnuts  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  lower 
e  oriental  product.  The  nousewife  is  quick  to  detect  the  difference  in  quality 
reen  the  two  varieties.  She  does  not  like  the  thick  eSiell,  difficult  to  crack,  and  if 
[M  aiford  to  pay  the  price  she  will  buy  ** soft-shell'*  walnuts  exclusively. 
)  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  trade  using  foreign  walnuts  could  not  afford  the  home- 
ti  product.  The  field  for  Inarketing  foreign  nuts  is  among  tiie  working  classes 
among  confectioners,  bakers,  and  manufacturers,  to  all  of  whom  the  element  of 
ia  highly  important.  Imported  walnuts,  particularly  shelled,  are  just  as  suitable 
laninactuiing  needs  as  those  grown  in  Caufomia,  and  as  their  low  cost  permits  a 
li  wider  sale  of  the  product  they  in  part  compose  than  if  the  more  expensive 
estic  %'ariety  were  used,  they  are  mucn  in  demand  for  commercial  uses, 
imported  walnuts  were  shut  out  or  restricted  by  an  excessive  duty,  their  users 
1  not  afford  the  high-priced  home-grown  walnut  and  would  be  forced  to  discon- 
\  or  ([reatly  restrict  their  walnut  consumption. 

10  difficult  to  see  any  noteworthy  advantages  to  any  one  to  be  gained  by  such  a 
tioQ.  The  growers.'  market  would  not  be  appreciably  enlarged ,  tne  Government's 
income  would  be  proportionably  lessened,  and  the  business  of  manufacturers  of 
ncta  containing  walnuts  would  suffer  materially. 

urth  point:  ''An  analysis  of  cost  factors  and  selling  prices  of  domestic  and  im- 
d  walnuts  shows  the  domestic  industry  to  have  many  advantages  over  importers 
h  render  further  tariff  protection  unnecessary." 

e  of  the  principal  contentions  of  domestic  producers  is  that  on  account  of  lower 
action  costs  foreign  growers  have  an  advantage  in  the  competition  for  American 
ete.  In  their  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  moet  elaborate 
Utions  were  made  to  establish  this  point. 

the  coarse  of  their  statement  growers  said  that  last  year  the  cost  per  x>ound  of  pro- 
^  walnuts  in  the  United  Stateds  was  15  cents.    The  items  totaling  this  fi^e 
Cultivating,  9.92  cents;  harvesting,  2.56  cents;  packing,  1.37  cents;  marketing, 
9entfl. 

exact  computations  were  presented  to  show  the  cost  per  pound  of  producing 
31  nuts,  but  a  detailed  report  of  low  labor  costs,  etc.,  was  made.  Hie  inference 
tree  was  that  foreign  walnuts  could  be  produced  for  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
iction  in  this  country. 

ile  production  oosts  are  undoubtedly  higher  in  America  than  in  foreign  countries, 
Ming  costs  are  much  higher  on  nuts  grown  in  tlie  latter.  Items  that  do  not  figure 
i  cost  of  selling  domestic  walnuts  constitute  a  heavy  expense  to  the  importer, 
of  these  are:  (I)  Risk  from  exchange  fluctuations;  (2)  many  profits  tiU^en  oy  the 
middlemen  that  play  apart  in  the  marketing  process ;  (3)  fluctuating  ocean  freight 
(4>  marine  insurance ;  ^)  import  duty.  These  cost  factors  are  of  course  in  addi- 
0  the  items  of  cultivatixig,  harvesting,  packing,  and  selling  that  enter  into  the 
f  both  domestic  and  imported  nuts. 

lie  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  the  cost  of  production  of  foreign  walnuts  by  exact 
I.  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  variety,  it  is  seen  that  the  handicaps 
npede  the  process  of  marketing  foreign  walnuts  would  tend  to  equalize  the  basis 
^petition  between  the  American-grown  and  imported  product,  even  if  the  selling 
«  both  varieties  were  the  same. 

'  while  the  cost  per  pound  of  foreij^  walnuts  delivered  in  our  principal  cities 
far  from  the  cost  of  placing  domestic  nuts  in  the  same  centers,  the  foreign  variety 
H  bo  sold  at  or  near  the  price  enjoyed  by  the  higher  ^rade,  home-grown  product. 
>  evident  that  domestic  and  fcveign  walnuts  of  such  distinctly  different  chaiacteiv 
must  be  sold  at  prices  commensurate  with  their  resx)ective  qualities.  In  other 
r  with  ajireater  percentage  of  waste  to  the  pound,  more  difiacult  to  crack,  and 
tothet  disadvantages  that  domestic  walnuts  do  not  have,  the  foreign  variety  must 
'  prices  proportionally  lower. 
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Under  these  conditions  foreign  nuts  that  cost  the  importer  ahnost  as  much  trv  U: 
here  as  domestic  nuts  cost  the  grower  to  produce,  must  be  sold  at  prices  from  30 1?.  ^ 
per  cent  lower  than  those  received  for  domestic  nuts. 

Last  year,  as  has  been  noted,  the  domestic  crop  that  cost  15  cents  per  pound  trj  oj 
harvest,  pack,  and  market,  was  quickly  disposed  of  at  30  cents  per  pound  fob** 
fomia  pomts  by  the  producers  themselves.  By  growers*  figures  (House  heaiii^  < 
2040)  oriental  walnuts  sold  at  an  average  of  14  cents  per  pound.  Sixteen  to  1^  <^- 
per  pound  spot  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  would  be  more  nearly  correct,  but  ^-S 
figure  shows  significantly  the  fact  in  connection  with  these  comparative  ui»A 
prices  that  we  particularly  call  to  your  attention,  namely,  that  while  aomestic  2n^< 
received  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  on  their  product,  importers  against  whom  thr^  J 
mand  protection,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  L'^ 
of  these  facts,  importers'  alleged  competitive  advantages  are  conspicuous  b\ 
absence. 

In  their  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  domestic  growers  m^i' 
conflicting  chaiges  in  connection  with  relative  selling  prices  that  deserve  atitr' 
here. 

'' Importers  bring  in  walnuts  at  much  less  expense  than  domestic  growers  uz. 
them  here , ' '  they  said .  *  *  Then ,  by  padding  their  prices,  importers  *  nde '  the  dt  =>  * 
market  and  exact  huge  profits."  This  argument  was  iised  to  prove  the  point  tiu'  t 
import  business  was  conducted  on  such  a  broad  margin  of  profit  that  a  hi^r 
would  not  diminish  imports  but  rather  increase  revenues  enormously. 

In  the  same  brief  and  m  direct  opposition  to  this,  the  chaige  was  made  that  imp ' 
were  viciously  tmderselling  growers  and  threatening  to  push  their  advantae^ 
point  where  tney  would  be  able  to  absorb  the  market.    To  substantiate  thisVjj 
sales  of  walnuts  were  cit^d  at  prices  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  actual  situation,  however,  is  midway  between  these  conflicting  ^o&w 
As  has  been  said,  imported  walnuts  sold  at  about  16  cents  a  pound,  represei^fiz 
very  reasonable  profit  over  actual  cost.  No  evidence  has  been  shown ,  or  can  he  st:<^ 
that  they  ''rode"  the  domestic  market  and  sold  at  prices  around  20  cents  a  p^^ 
Neither  did  first  quality  imported  walnuts  sell  at  pnces  as  low  as  3  cents  per  p  • : 

In  support  of  the  ^'imderseUing"  argument,  the  growers'  brief  contained  m 
exhibits  of  sales  edips  and  quotations  of  imported  walnuts  at  around  5  and  S  ecu. 
potmd,  the  inference  being  that  these  coveved  first  quality  walnuts.  Aa  a  mat!» 
fact,  as  growers  were  fully  aware  of,  but  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  v 
quotations  and  sales  reports  covered  "distressed  lots,"  high  in  rancidity,  pr>tm 
vermin  infested,  and  certainly  not  of  the  first  quaUty. 

For  example,  in  Exhibit  Fj  of  the  growers'  brief,  a  letter  from  Aria.  C^mpt*  ( 
Gault  of  this  city,  who  are  inadentally  local  agents  for  the  Galifomia  Walnut  C^rr^ 
Association,  reports  a  sale  of  a  thousand  bags  to  "a  5  and  10-cent  store'*  at  5  <^  :^ 
pound,  which  were  retailed  at  10  cents. 

The  certificate  of  grade  upon  which  these  nuts  were  sold  was  issued  with  the  arfr 
of  this  association  after  an  inspection  by  the  writer,  of  the  lot  cox^ered,  and,  '^  s 
were  with  one  possible  exception,  the  poorest  lot  inspected  during  1920,  the  vt.  < 
fuUv  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  condition. 

Their  original  owner  becoming  involved,  they  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice  by  the  Ban 
California  to  the  Rhodes  Bros.  10-cent  store  at  the  price  reported.    At  th^  t&p 
inspection,  one  nut  in  every  five  was  in  an  advancea  stage  of  decompoattioo 
entire  lot  was  on  the  verge  of  rancidity.    A  most  disagreeable  bitter  oilim-s 
predominant  in  the  flavor,  and  a  most  unpleasant  odor  permeated  the  ahipsc 

The  use  of  selling  prices  of  lots  of  this  character  to  illustrate  sales  ol  impan«v  i 
below  the  market  price  of  domestic  nuts  is  most  misleading. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  superior  quality  of  domestic  walnuts  natarmllv  l<oal 
substantial  premium,  grade  for  g^ade,  over  the  price  of  imported  nuts,    ^t  M 
that  this  advantage  of  American  growers,  together  with  the  numerotis  \a^*'m 
suffered  by  importers,  constitutes  more  than  sufficient  protection  agaiss;  is 
competition  ana  renders  an  additional  duty  wholly  unnecessary. 

Fifth  point:  "An  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  wul  injure  our  trade  relaDrc* 
important  purchasers  of  American  products  and  adversely  afiect  the  many  izi^  - 
engaged  in  foreign  trade." 

That  success  in  foreign  trade  is  vital  to  the  expartsion  of  Americans  indi^n«« 
accepted  fact.    The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  devote  a  ma^  fo-./ 
their  efforts  to  its  promotion  while  Congress  and  other  divisions  of  our  Go%-.  r:  ^ 
have  extended  their  utmost  cooperation.    Chambers  of  commerce,  trade  aas^  ^  ' 
and  numerous  other  private  agencies  are  likewise  stimulating  public  infirm 
giving  practical  aid  to  American  industries  seeking  to  enter  foreign  fidda. 

Yet  to  succeed  in  foreign  trade  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  coq^t* 
It  has  long  been  understood  that  foreign  buyers  are  unable  to  rnrrhanr  .Vc 
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ds  unleas  credite  are  established  in  their  favor  by  the  importation  of  their  products; 
t  transportation  of  American  soods  overseas  can  not  be  economically  and  efficiently 
iductea  unless  there  is  caigo  both  ways. 

imerican  imports  of  walnuts  to  meet  the  imsupplied  demands  of  our  markets, 
vide  this  return  movement  and  place  American  aollar  credits  at  the  disposal  of 
N>pean  and  oriental  sellers.  These  credits  can  be,  and  are,  iised  to  buy  American 
rhiaery,  textiles,  lumber,  steel,  chemicals,  grain,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  to  injiure 
tnde  relations  with  these  countries  by  erecting  a  tariff  barrier  against  their  products 
lid  be  most  unwise. 

Dportant  as  foreign  trade  is  to  our  manufacturers,  our  merchant  marine  and  our 
tort  and  e3n>ort  industry  and  its  many  allied  interests  depend  upon  it  for  their  very 
ftence.  These  industries  comprise  a  huge  domestic  business,  in  which  millions  of 
ars  are  invested  and  on  which  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent, 
t  may  seem  far-fetched  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  tariff  consideration  of 
one  commodiity  the  extent  and  importance  of  all  foreign  trade  interests.  Still 
walnut  business  is  a  part,  and  a  not  unimportant  part,  of  this  vast  industry,  and 
step  tending  toward  the  diminution  of  walnut  imports  will  adversely  affect  to  a 
Iter  or  lesser  extent  all  these  interests  and  many  lines  of  domestic  business  in 
ition.  Imported  walnuts,  besides  being  handled  by  the  importer,  must  be  trans- 
/fid,  inspected,  and  analyzed,  stored,  manufactured,  and  marketed  through 
testic  channels,  bringing  revenue  to  all  domestic  interests  so  engaged.  These  are 
»rtant  lines  of  domestic  ousiness  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  same  protection 
[iven  them  as  is  given  to  other  domestic  industries. 

idoreed  by  the  following:  Port  of  Seattle  Conmiission,  W.  T.  Christensen,  presi- 
t:  Importers  and  Exporters  Association,  H.  E.  Kimball,  president;  Customhouse 
kers'  Association,  J.  r.  Hausman,  president. 

FLAXSEED  ASB   FLAXSEED  OILr 

[Paragraph  760.] 

LTEMBNT  OV  HON.  EDWIK  F.  LADD,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOBr 

FBOK  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

enator  MgCumbeb.  Senator  Ladd;  as  you  have  made  a  special 
ly  of  every  agricultural  question  as  president  of  an  argicmtural 
Bg;e  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  as  jou  are  giving  special 
adoration  to  the  cereal  question,  the  comnuttee  has  felt  that  they 
Id  rest  the  matter  of  the  agricultural  schedule  a  great  deal  upon 
r  views  without  calling  for  additional  evidence,  and  so  I  will 
jou  to  be  just  as  extensive  as  you  desire  on  any  part  of  this 

6Ci« 

mator  Ladd.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  take  up  and  refer  to 
schedule  as  jprepared  by  the  special  amcultural  committee,  of 
'h  Senator  uooding  has  the  data,  and  say  that  I  thoroughly 
rse  and  agree  to  the  schedules  there  presented  as  desirable. 
I  want  particularly  this  morning  to  speak  with  regard  to  flax 
the  flax  industry. 

af erring  to  paragraph  50,  page  9,  where  the  present  schedule  calls 
inseed,  flaxseed,  and  raw  oil,  boiled  or  oxidized,  2^  cents  per  pound 
paragraph  760,  flaxseed  25  cents  per  bushel,  in  the  schedule  for 

1910  there  was  a  tariff  on  flax  of  30  cents  a  bushel  and  on  oil  of 
pnts  per  gallon.  At  that  time  we  were  growing  in  this  country 
r.OOO  acres  of  flax,  but  inl912orl914in  the  revised  tariff  there 
a  reduction,  so  that  in  1920  the  tariff  on  flax  was  20  cents,  but 
111  it  was  10  cents  per  gallon.  In  1920,  therefore,  our  acreage 
tt^d  to  flax  was  1,785,000;  or,  in  other  words,  in  1910  we  were 
lucing  19,613,000  bushels  of  flax,  and  by  1920  we  reduced  the 
luction  to  7,661,000  bushels  in  this  coimtry. 
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In  1910  we  were  importing  only  6,000,000  bushels,  in  round  nun 
bers;  in  1920  we  were  importing  23,000,000  bushels. 

Under  the  present  schedule,  which  is  the  emer^ncy  schedule,  tii 
flax  industry  and  the  crushers  industry  are  practically  destroyed  i 
the  rate  on  the  oil  is  only  10  cents  per  gallon  as  compared  with  2 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  flaxseed.  This  permits  them  to  bring  iD  r' 
oil  at  a  very  much  lower  figure  than  our  people  can  produce  it 
this  country.  And  in  the  first  four  montns  of  1921  we  imp<^ 
150,000  gallons,  but  in  the  next  five  months,  after  the  emerge] 
tariff  went  into  effect,  we  imported  2,999,000,  and  practically  Jl  ^ 
the  leading  factories  where  flaxseed  is  crushed  and  ou  extracted  h&i 
been  closed  down,  because  they  can  not  import  the  seed,  tiie  oil  beia 
imported  so  much  cheaper.  For  that  reason — ^I  am  speaking  for  'J 
farmers  of  the  Northwest,  who  have  asked  me  to  present  this  matter 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  of  not  less  than  40  cents  m  pi 
of  25  cents  on  the  flax  and  3^  cents  per  pound  on  the  oil;  40 
on  the  flaxseed  is  not  anywhere  near  as  great  a  tariff  at  the  pi 
time  as  the  30  cents  was  m  1910,  nor  as  much  protection  afforded 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  proper  to  inject  right  here  tii 
the  committees,  in  formulating  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  inadvd 
ently,  as  I  believe,  omitted  to  put  in  the  proper  differential  betmi 
the  flaxseed  and  the  linseed  ou,  through  fear  of  other  amendmes 
being  added,  and  of  greater  trouble  in  passing  it  through  both  U^ 
it  was  thought  best  to  leave  that  as  it  was  until  we  could  correct 
by  the  general  tariff  law. 

Senator  Curtis.  Will  you  state  again  the  present  tariff  on  oil  m 

Senator  Ladd.  On  oil  it  is  10  cents  per  gallon  at  the  present  ta 
as  against  32  in  1910. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  40  cents  on  the  seed  f 

Senator  Ladd.  We  want  40  cents  on  the  seed  and  Z\  oente  i 
pound  on  the  oil. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  it  on  the  seed  and  the  oil  1 

Senator  Ladd.  It  is  20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  seed  and  10  c 
per  gallon  on  the  oil,  and  by  so  doing  you  have  lai^gely  in 
the  imports  and  reduced  the  home  production  of  flax  over  one-^ 
as  compared  with  1910,  and  you  have  practically  by  this  tariff 
it  necessaiT  for  the  mills  that  extract  the  oils  to  dose  down. 

Senator  omoot.  On  the  flaxseed  oil,  raw  and  boiled,  you  want  h 
much? 

Senator  Ladd.  We  want  3^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  on  the  oil  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes ;  3^  cents  a  pound  on  the  oil.  That  GorreBpua 
to  approximately  26  cents  per  gallon. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  japallon ! 

Senator  Ladd.  In  round  numbers,  7.6  pounds;  it  vanes,  of  cod 
That  makes  26  cents  per  gallon,  as  against  10  cents  per  gallon  ^  ^ 
present  time  and  as  compared  with  32  cents  per  gallon  in  1910 

Senator  Simmons.  What  does  that  oil  sell  for  in  this  cmn»t 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Ijadd.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very  low,  bat  I  thzM 
can  give  you  the  figures  going  back;  in  1901  it  was  SI. 05. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  gallon? 

Senator  Ladd.  A  gallon;  but  during  the  war  it  riA  iip»  in  l^l> 
S3.40;  in  1919,  $4.08;  in  1920  it  was  down  to  $1.76,  and  at  the  pn^ 
time  it  is  below  $1  per  gallon. 
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Senator  Simmons.  It  is  lower  at  present  than  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir;  although  before  the  war  it  did  run  down 

low  as  84  cents,  but  I  think  it  is  below  84  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  gave  1901  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  In  1901  it  was  $1.05;  then  it  did  go  down  to  84 

lis.    But  in  1908  it  was  $1.18  and  gradually  increased  along  up  to 

.74  in  1916;  but  in  1917  it  reached  $2.48;  the  following  year,  $2.96, 

d  the  following  year,  $3.40,  then  $4.08,  while  it  fell  back  last  year 

S1.76,  and  is  now  below  $1  per  gallon. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  statement  contains  a  condition  of  the  in- 

stry  at  the  present  time,  I  presume  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  file  a  more  detailed  state- 

!nt,  which  I  will  leave  with  the  stenographer. 

There  are  two  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  that  want  to  be  taken  into 

Qsideration:  If  we  destroy  this  flax  industry  by  allowing  it  to  go 

t  of  the  country  and  the  oil  to  be  imported  rather  thaii  the  flax  to 

fown  in  this  coimtry,  we  are  going  to  destroy  other  industries  as 
The  paint  industry  will  be  deistroyed  and  go  Ukewise  to  foreign 
antrios;  tne  varnish  industry  will  be  destroyea  largely,  and  foreign 
intries,  where  there  is  cheaper  labor  and  where  tliis  material  is 
)duced,  will  dominate;  and  tnen  will  follow  the  linoleum  industry, 
[f  we  encourage  the  production  of  flax,  we  will  take  out  of  the 
leat-growing  section  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  acres  of  land  that  will 
into  flax  instead  of  going  into  wheat  and  other  cereals  of  which 
have  a  large  surplus. 

Senator  Simmons.  S^iator,  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your 
ktement.  Probably  you  have  gone  over  it;  if  you  have  you  need 
t  answer  my  question.  What  did  you  give  the  annual  production 
flaxseed  in  this  country  at  ? 

Senator  McCtiMBEB.  It  fluctuated,  but  it  has  been  going  down. 
Senator  Ladd.  In  1901,  which  is  the  earhest  data  we  have,  we  were 
xiucing  in  round  numbers  17,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed;  but  in 
!0  it  was  reduced  to  7,661,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  produced  in 
a  countiy . 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  remarkable  sliunp 
1919  and  1920? 

^ator  Ladd.  There  were  two  causes:  First,  in  1910  and  before 
it  there  was  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  the  flax  and  32  cents  a 
ion  on  the  oil.  Kow,  that  was  sufficient  to  protect  our  American 
lustry. 

jenator  Simmons.  Thirty-two  cents  or  per  cent  ? 
senator  Ladd.  Thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  on  the  oil  and  30  cents 
'  bushel  on  the  flaxseed;  and  we  were  increasing  the  amount  of 
i  produced,  but  when  they  reduced  the  tariff  to  20  cents  per 

jhel 

senator  Simmons.  When  was  that  done  ? 

>enator  Ladd.  Along  about  1912  or  1914, 1  do  not  recall  the  exact 

ie>— I  am  told  it  was  1913.    Then  we  began  to  decrease  the  amount 

Bax  production  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  SnocoNS.  When  did  the  reduction  begin  ?    You  said  in 

iO  you  were  producing  17,000,000  ? 

senator  XiADD.  Yes. 

senator  Sdimons.  When  did  the  slump  begin  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Well,  in  1912  we  had  19,000,000  bushels;  in  1913, 

000,000  bushels;  in  1914  we  had  17,000,000  bushels;  in  1915  we 
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had  13,000,000.  Then  for  the  two  following  years,  14,000,000;  tha 
during  the  war  we  stimulated  and  increased  somewhat  the  productk^o 
But  it  fell  back  again  in  1920,  and  was  even  less  for  the  present  je^ 
than  it  was  in  1920.     I  have  not  the  exact  figures  for  1921. 

And  the  other  reason 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  We  changed  the  tariff  in  1913 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes;  it  went  into  effect  in  1914. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  prior  to  the  1913  law  the  tariff  hju 
been  what  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  The  tariff  had  been  30  cents  per  bushel  and  32  cent 
per  gallon. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  that  year  before  this  law  went  io* 
effect  we  raised  28,073,000  bushels? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  very  next  year,  in  1914,  we  reduced  it  t 
17,853,000;  the  next  year  to  13,749,000;  the  next  year  to  14,O30.00( 
and  14,296,000;  and  it  has  been  going  steadily  down  grade  ever  siBc« 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  they  did  not  chang 
the  rate  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator,  wiU  you  please  give  the  importatioi 
beginning  where  we  do  begin  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  In  1901  we  had  a  shortage  of  a  crop  in  this  countr 
and  we  imported  1,631,000  bushels  of  flax;  the  following  year,  479,(K* 
then  179,000  and  213,000;  and  so  it  ran  until  we  got  up  to  the  tic 
the  tariff  started  in,  and  then  it  begins  to  increase  from  6,000,000 — 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  When  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  In  1912-13  it  began  to  increase. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  imports  in  1910  ? 

Senator  I.<add.  Five  million  two  thousand  bushels.  But  that  saa 
year  we  exported  considerable  of  oil. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1911  what  were  the  importations  f 

Senator  Ladd.  Ten  million  four  hundred  ana  forty-nine  thousaii 

Senator    Simmons.  Jumping    in    one    year    from    5,000,000 
10,000,000  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  This  is  easily  accoimted  for,  as  in  that  year  our  fli 
production  was  a  failure  and  we  had  to  import  more  flax  to  <^Sm 
We  had  had  for  19  years  before  19,000,000  oushels  year  after  n^ 
But  that  year  our  production  was  only  12,000,000  biishels. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  1911  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  1911. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1912  what  was  itt 

Senator  Ladd.  Nineteen  million. 

Senator  Simmons.  Imported  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  No;  yield  I  am  taUdi^  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1913  what  was  itt 

Senator  Ladd.  In  1913  we  imported  5,000,000  bush^  and  the  U^ 
lowing  year  8,000,000.  Then  we  D^an  our  rapid  increase  tolCOOO  i«J 
and  increased  up  to  the  present  time  to  23,000,000  boahela  imxKir:! 
tions  of  the  seed,  and  during  the  year  we  have  imported  laiigctv  i 

Senator  Simmons.  And  now  the  production  this  year  is  what  ^ 

Senator  Ladd.  I  have  not  got  the  fisuree  for  Hub  year.  Wot  m 
Tear  we  produced  7,761,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  in  this  oonnliy. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Thisjear  we  are  importing  oil,  because  of  the  duty 

the  emergency  tarin  bill  and  the  lack  oi  compensating  duty  to 

3  oil? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Walsh.  How  much  oil  is  extracted  from  a  bushel  of  seed  t 

>enator  Ladd.  I  think  it  is  about  2^  gallons  per  bushel. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  were  giving  bushels  just  now  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  was  ^ving  bushei^. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  statement  here,  which  has  just  been  handed 

ffle,  gives  the  imports  for  1918  at  12,785,000.     Is  that  what  you 

re  there  ? 

)enator  Ladd.  I  have  it  13,665,529  for  1918.    The  other  reason  for 

i  decline  was  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  appeared  what  is 

)wn  as  flax  wilt,  which  destroyed  flax  after  it  was  about  6  inches 

)i,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  died.    There  was  an  investigation  be^n 

develop  flax  that  would  withstand  that  disease.    Such  a  flax  has 

n  developed,  is  now  generally  used,  and  the  flaxseed  industrjr  is 

reasing;  and  under  a  tariff  protection  we  would  soon  be  producing 

this  country,  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  the  Northwestern 

ktes,  sufficient  to  supply  our  needs. 

In  1910  our  needs  for  linseed  oil  were  approximately  40,000,000 

Ions;  in  1920  our  needs  were  approximately  76,000,000  gallons  of 

and  while  oiu:  flax  production  has  decreased  approximately  39 
'  cent  in  acreage,  our  demands  for  linseed  oil  have  almost  doubled. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  is  that  oil  chiefly  used  for  ? 
Senator  Ladd.  For  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  the  manufacture 
varnishes,  and  largely  in  the  linoleum  industry  and  various  other 
f.  But  those  are  the  great  industries.  I  would  urge  before  the 
iS  mav  be  decided  upon  that  if  it  be  decided  to  have  the  tariff 
the  oil  slightly  higher  compensatory  tariff  on  the  oil  than  on  the 
c,  in  order  that  the  flax  we  do  have  to  import  may  come  into  the 
tntry  rather  than  the  oil. 

)enator  Simmons.  Where  do  these  importations  come  from  ? 
Senator  Ladd.  Largely  at  the  present  time  from  Argentina. 
Senator  Simmons.  The  House  bill  provides  for  2^  cents  a  pound 
the  oil  and  7.6  poimds  per  gallon  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Approximately;  that  is,  18}  cents,  and  that  cor- 
ponds  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  the  flaxseed.     So  that 

figures  are  correct  in  your  new  proportion  for  the  ratio  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  The  House  ratio  is  correct  ? 
Senator  Ladd.  The  House  ratio  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  But  jou  think  you  require  that  difference*;  I 
p,  the  House  rates  mam  tain  that  ratio  ? 
Senator  Ladd.  It  should  be  2^  cents. 

Senator. Simmons.  The  25  cents 

Senator  Ladd.  If  the  25  cents  should  be  retained. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  want  3i  cents  and  40  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir.     I  might  say  I  have  had  the  flaxseed 

shers  go  over  these  figures  and  confirm  them  for  me,  in  order  to 

ke  snre  I  had  not  made  any  mistake;  and  their  figures  are  identical 

h  mine  in  the  matter  of  ratio. 

ienator  MoCumbeb.    Before  you  leave  that  subject.  Senator,   I 

i  jnst  phoned  down  to  the  Agricultural  Department  to  know 
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their  estimate  for  1921  on  flax,  and  their  estimate  is  8,1 12j' 
bushels  production  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ladd.  In  para^aph  50,  I  think  there  should  be  a  tar 
upon  two  additional  oils:  Chinawood  oil  and  periUa  oil  are  nowlars* 
coming  into  the  country,  and  I  would  suggest  2^  cents  a  pound 
them. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  I  desire  to  say  to  you.  Senator,  that  w:- 
nesses,  I  think,  representing  the  vamish  industry,  have  insisted  t>ri 
fore  the  committee  that  tms  Ounawood  oil  is  not  in  any  sense  ^ 
competitor  of  the  flaxseed  oil. 

Senator  McLean.  And  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ladd.  It  is  not  produced  m  this  country,  but  I  can  r 
agree  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  competitor.     It  does  take  the  pii  • 
in  varnishes,  and  perilla  oil  takes  the  place  in  paints. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  neither  one   of  them  is  produced  in  ^1 
country? 

Senator  Ladd.  Neither  one  is  produced  in  this  country.    B<: 
other  oils  can  be  and  are  produced,  and  I  am  not  certain — I  have  o 
been  able  to  find  that  soya-bean  oil  has  any  duty  on  it,  and  soya-be: 
oil  and  soya  beans,  though  soya  beans  are  perhaps  under  tKe  te:- 
"beans"? 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  yes;  soya  beans  have  a  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

(Senator  Ladd  thereupon  submitted  the  following  statement:) 

The  Tariff  and  thb  Flax  Induotbt. 

^  Prior  to  1910  the  United  States  was  an  exporter  of  flaxseed  products  and  n 
little  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  was  imported  into  the  United  States.    Dizrine  :- 
period  we  had  an  impci*t  duty  of  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel  on  flax  and  20  ta  3:1  ^-^z 
per  jndlon  on  linseed  oil.    For  eight  years  previous  to  1910  this  country  averj*- 
2,750,000  acres  devoted  to  flax  products.    Tnen  began  the  reduction  in  taii£  r. 
especially  on  the  linseed  oil,  and  for  the  seven  years — ^1914  to  1920— our  avenge  i*  ^x 
was  1,684,000  acres.    Here  we  have  a  decrease  in  acreage  of  1.066,000  acres,  ot  ">' 
per  cent,  while  the  normal  demand  for  Unseed  oil  increased  from  about  40.0^*' 
gallons  to  not  less  than  75,000,000  gaUons,  or  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  while  the » • 
age  acreage  decrease,  as  already  indicated,  was  38.8  x>er  cent.    The  tariff  duriic ' - 
period  was:  Flaxseed,  20  cents  per  bushel;  linseed  oil,  10  cents  per  galloD--Aiiu 
result  disastrous  to  a  great  industry. 

They  now  propose  a  tariff  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  flx  and  2i  centa  per  pou&<i 
linseed  oil.    To  encourage  American  flax  production  we  should  have  a  rate  of  a^t . 
than  40  cents  per  bushel  on  flaxseed  and  3|  cents  per  pound  oa  linaeed  <nl.    ^  - 
we  attempt  to  encourage  the  production  of  flax  for  oil  in  this  country  or  shiii 
depend  upon  an  uncertain  foreign  supply  from  Aigentina,  Oanada,  and  Russia  -' 
so  destroy  the  flax  industry  of  America?    I  question  whether  the  pcopoaed  ton^  ^ 
encburage  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  to  materially  increaae  the  acreags  woui^^ 
duce  the  necessary  yield  of  flaxseed,  while  in  my  judgment  a  tariff  of  40  ce&t-  ;< 
bush^  will  bring  the  desired  result  and  this  without  materially  affectiiig  tbe  c>' 
oil  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

6HOX7LD  PBODUCB  OUB  FLAX. 

This  country  can  and  should  produce  the  flax  necessary  to  supply  the  nmdt  ci  >. 
United  States  and  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  ship  abroad  paints  and  wnrt  H 
made  from  the  products  produced  in  this  country.    This  can  not  be  done  by  ^  | 
niggardly  i)olicy  of  half-hearted  protection,  and  50  cents  per  bushel  at  tkis  t:    I 
would  afford  no  greater  degree  of  protection  than  would  the  30  cents  per  buriis^  i£  •  ^ 
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In  this  country  the  Northeastern  States  and  especially  the  Northwestern  State- 
re  particularly  well  located  to  become  iBXge  producers  of  flax  as  a  staple  crop  in  its 
^m  of  crop  rotation.  Because  of  climatic  conditions  the  farmers  of  tne  Northwests 
m  States  do  not  produce  the  variety  of  farm  products  as  do  many  other  sections  of 
18  country. 

This  past  spring  Unseed  oil  was  being  imported  so  as  to  sell  at  10  to  20  cents  per 
iilon  under  the  cost  of  production  for  the  aomeetic  oil,  and  each  year  our  domestic 
reduction  has  been  lessened  because  of  lack  of  adequate  protection. 

TARIFF  ON  FLAXSEED. 

Note  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  in  1890  as  compared  with  1920: 


Year. 


00. 

ao. 


Tariff  on 
flaz.per 
bushel. 


Cents. 


30 
20 


Tariff  on 
oil.  per 
gallon. 


Cents. 


32 
10 


It  is  easv  to  see  where  the  trouble  lies  and  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  flax  produc- 
0D,  whicn  can  only  be  revived  by  a  fair  treatment  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  again 
reduce  flax  and  so  place  our  country  independent  of  foreign  coimtries  and  insure  the 
mtinued  operation  of  the  flaxseed-crushing  industry  of  this  country;  otherwise  we 
eetroy  this  great  industry  with  its  millions  of  invested  capital  and  become  an  im- 
orter  of  linseed  oil  from  other  countries,  and  thus  miss  the  benefits  that  would  come 
Ibo  from  the  linseed  meal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  feeds  for  the  dairy  industry. 
According  to  data  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  on  May  14, 1921,  the  wa^ 
aid  in  the  United  States  as  compared  ydth  foreign  countries  m  the  flax-cnishing 
iduBtry  was  per  hour  as  follows: 


Cocmtry. 


Qdaod 
laOaiid. 


Kznan 


Stat 


mted  States 


Pressmen 

and 
midders. 

UnskiUed 
labor. 

CMS. 
31.280 
24.8 
9 
50 

Cents. 
29.705 
22.8 
7 
40 

Dock  labor 

at  entry 

ports. 


Cents. 
41.458 
34.4 


Other  expenses  are  proportbnally  higher  in  this  country,  so  I  think  we  may  safely 
ly  that  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer  not- less  than  25  cents  per  bushel  more 
lan  it  does  abroad  on  the  average  whidi  in  terms  of  linseed  oil  would  mean  10  cents 
Br  gallon  expense  to  the  linseed  crushers  of  this  country  over  that  of  the  foreign 
mntriee  named. 

Another  feature  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  in  making  up  rations 
ad  especially  for  dairy  puipoees,  linseed  cake  or  oil  meal  is  recoenized  as  one  of  the 
iOBt  valuable  of  feeds,  and  u  flax  is  grown  in  this  country  the  feea  becomes  available 
v  use  in  the  dairy  industry  and  stock  production,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  over- 
K>ked. 

FLAX  IMPORTATIONS. 

From  such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  I  find  that  for  the  year  1920  there  was 
nported  24,641,190  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  4.693,360  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  The 
aty  on  these  products  was  20  cents  per  bushel  on  flaxseed  and  10  cents  per  gallon 
D  unseed  oil,  meaning  a  duty  of  $5,397,574. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  imported  into  this  country  duty  free  the  foUow- 
ig:  Soya  bean  oil,  14,961,833  gallons;  ddna  wood  oil,  9,061,620  giulons:  peiilla  oil 
I  months),  879,413  gallons.  Had  there  been  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  this 
U  it  would  have  amounted  to  $4,980,573.20  and  would  have  materisJly  protected 
tie  flaxseed  industry  of  this  country,  against  which  these  products  are  now  competitorB. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  oils,  there  are  as  competitorB  in  some  respects  of  linseed  cil 
importation  into  this  country  in  1920  as  follows: 


Cottonseed  oil 9,457.C4 

Coconut  oil 215,238,51' 

OUve  oU  (inedible) 496,U? 

OUve  oil  (edible) 30,59i(W 

Pahnoil 41,W«,22^ 

Palm  kernel  oil l,e9S,:*« 

Peanut  oil 95,12ir« 

Bapeseedoil 12, 912,  ft* 

WHY  FLAX  PBODUCnOK  DECLINED. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  reducing  the  duty  on  flaxseed  and  to  a  petxr 
extent  on  linseed  oil  has  resulted  in  making  it  possible  for  forei^  numufKturen  i- 
export  oil  to  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  tne  fanners  and  linseed-oil  mmufat* 
turers  in  the  United  States  could  produce  it.  Foreign  competition  in  oil  has.  tbp> 
fore,  not  only  been  highly  disastrous  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  of  the  «tf. 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower  of  the  seed  too. 

Under  the  recent  tariff  poUcy  the  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  Statee  hv 
been  very  materially  reduced,  and  if  the  policy  of  the  past  few  years  is  continued  t> 
United  States  farmer  will  be  compelled  to  sell  his  seed  in  foreign  markets  in  crc 
petition  with  that  from  Aigentina,  if  any  is  produced,  or  more  probably  the  farnaa  v^r 
DO  forced  to  discontinue  tne  growing  of  the  flaxseed  and  a  great  industry  now  npid>. 
on  the  decline  will  be  forced  fiom  the  country  and  we  shall  not  only  lose  the  advanij^ 
of  flax  as  a  crop  but  likewise  the  great  value  of  the  linseed  cake  as  a  feed  for  the  6air 
and  stock  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  a  fair  and  liberal  policy  toward  the  flax  industry  there  qj 
be  built  up  a  great  agricultural  industry  in  the"  Northwest  and  the  further  de\^l*»i- 
ment  of  oil  production  and  a  marked  development  of  the  paint  and  vamiah  indiuc-' 
otherwise  these  great  industries  may  likewise  be  forced  to  other  countries  where  chrjr 
labor  enables  them  to  produce  their  products  cheaper  than  they  .can  be  piwiuce<i  3 
this  country  and  thus  they  will  be  able  to  undersell  our  own  manufacturers. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
to  maintain  the  linseed-oil  industry,  which  I  am  informed  now  amounts  to  nei; ' 
$100,000,000  anniially,  as  this  product  is  essential  to  the  life  of  so  many  other  isd'^ 
tries  that  affect  the  entire  indiistrial  life  of  this  Nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grnd 
flax  industry  of  the  farmers. 

Shall  the  flax  industry  of  the  farmer,  the  linseed-oil  industry  of  the  Nation  be  p^ 
served  or  shall  we  place  this  country  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  manubcruren 
for  its  supply  of  linseed  oil,  if  not  for  the  finished  products  depenaent  uposi  the  ^ 
industry? 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  should  place  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel  upon  flaup*^ 
and  a  proper  compensatory  duty  of  3^  cents  per  pound  on  unseed  oil  so  as  to  «»--'' 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  same.  At  present  Uie  American  tum^  rA 
not  produce  enough  flaxseed  to  f umisn  the  demands  of  the  country  for  liiueed  >  - 
but  with  proper  protection  this  can  be  done  inside  of  five  years.  To  tne  extent,  ih^" 
fore,  that  the  American  farmer  is  not  able  to  produce  sufficient  flaxseed  to  8UD7« 
the  United  States '  consuming  requirements  for  flaxseed  products,  we  should  »  viM 
the  duty  as  to  encourage  the  importation  of  flaxseed  from  Canada  and  Anpeaua« 
rather  than  of  the  linseed  oil  and  tnus  we  will  encourage  home  productiQii  and  ouLr 
facture  and  adequately  protect  our  crushers  in  keeping  this  industry  alive. 

I  attach  hereto  a  further  statement  giving  much  additional  data  with  resi*^'  ^ 
flaxseed  production  in  this  country,  the  imjportation  and  exportation,  both  t^*^  '^^ 
seed  and  the  linseed  oil,  which  I  believe  will  be  found  of  value  in  the  oansidsrk-  * 
of  this  important  question,  beginning  with  the  year  1900. 
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Taslb  1. — Acreage  denoted  to  flax,  importt,  and  pria. 

Uld  price,  U.  S.  Bumu  Cim  EsCimBlcs  and  U.  S.  Ceoaus.    Imports,  Commen 


Acreage. 

Imports.' 

Seed. 

Unseed  on. 

r« 

000 

i 

000 

i 

000 

000 

s, 

1 
1 

3,904 

xf,m 

g;ffi 

f'i 

11,417 

''SW'307 

SM.Ml 
56,  SM 
110,  HW 

Cmli. 

u-  BBdlDg  June  30. 


■  No  estlmstea  made  o[  acreage. 


, mported;  also  the  gallons  of  linBoed  oil  and  the 

verage  farm  price  per  bushel  for  flaxseed  for  December  1  for  each  year. 
Table  2  showa  the  production  in  bushels  for  each  year  banning  with  1901,  the 
mt  available  complete  record ;  also  the  amount  of  flax  imported  and  the  amount  of 
xporte  together  with  the  amount  retained  for  confrumption  in  the  United  States: 

'iBLB  2. — Prodaetitm,  importt,  and  exports  o/ flaxteed,  and  amownt  retained  for  «m- 
tumption  in  Umled  Stalee. 

[BUUatloal  Atstrsct  tK  tb«  Vnltad  States,  1920,  p.  M2.1 


?n)(liNtIa<i.> 

Import!.' 

Exports. 

(or 

rear«Ddlii|Jii»»- 

Domestio 

wed. 

w 

""S" 

17,592,000 
25,319,000 

III 

25,805.000 
19,513,000 

IT^SSSloOO 

n'raJoocI 
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■  Pcodoettoa  is  ol  tlia  crop  rear  preceding  tbe  flical  year. 


■  Year  eadiog  June  30. 
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Table  3  ^ves  the  tota]  imports  and  exports  of  linseed  oil  expreseed  in  galloD?  :• 
the  period  DQginning  with  1889  and  closing  with  1920. 

Table  3. — Imports  and  exports  of  linseed  oil. 
[Source:  Cbmmeree  and  Navigation  Reports.] 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Imports.^ 


ChtUons. 

10,436 

11,562 

11,629 

5,943 

7,406 

767 

827 

12,103 

3,852 

3,490 

3,298 

2,904 

14,036 

37,779 

19,289 

22,950 


Exports.! 


Oalloru. 

72,451 

89,288 

76,789 

112,386 

103,936 

92,861 

62,718 

67,159 

112,262 

90,074 

107,000 

103,494 

99,919 

102,116 

182,330 

336,419 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Imports.! 

Eipc^^ 

(ToIZoM. 

Gal'  ' 

20,915 

>. 

33,439 

•.»_ 

14,185 

4^ 

11,417 

>: 

28,108 

467,664 

Z>  c 

3,959,476 

r  . 

80e,30f7 

'>  - 

172,522 

I.-   - 

192,2^2 

I" 

535,601 

1.1 . 

5A,HS9 

t    • 

110,809 

I  2 

50,827 

I.'.-' 

9H9,812 

!.'»* 

4,550,391 

1,4* 

1  Year  ending  Jnne  30. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  price  ^er  bushel  for  flaxseed  waa  as  lew  if  m  ' 
cents  in  1903  and  rose  to  14.389  in  1919,  but  in  1920  iCwas  back  again  to  approodmit^ 
the  price  for  1915. 

Several  factors  have  worked  to  decrease  the. flax  production  in  the  United  Stat-^ 
The  most  important,  however,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  tariff  proviaioDB  and  especii- 
that  affecting  the  linseed  oil. 

Another  important  factor  was  the  fact  that  flax  could  not  generally  be  en>*^  '' 
the  same  land  for  more  than  one  or  two  crops  without  a  complete  failure,  ^r  a  •'.  '-^ 
time  the  cause  for  this  was  unknown  but  in  recent  yean  it  naa  been  discoveied  t££ 
it  was  due  to  a  disease  that  is  brought  into  the  soil  with  the  growing  of  flax  MSid  kn*  *r- 
as  ''flax-wilt"  which  tends  to  destroy  the  crop  in  its  early  stages  of  growth.  Ihiiiu 
recent  years  there  have  been  developed  strains  of  flaxseed  which  are  immune  U*  i^ 
disease  and  can,  therefore,  be  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  withoot  bee 
attacked  by  the  so-called  "flax-wilt." 

The  acreage  of  flax  has  declined  steadily  during  recent  years  with  a  ali^t  increfl 
in  acreage  during  the  period  of  1916  and  1918,  when  there  waa  stimulation  becKtitr 
need  for  war  activity  and  increased  prices.    There  has  been  an  almoet  cantiBLff 
increase  of  seed  imported  beginning  with  1907  to  1916.    In  1920  the  imp<RtatioD  va 
the  greatest  in  the  iiistory  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  consumptioii  of  ^>i 
seed  in  this  country  and  especiallv  for  linseed  oil  which  has  in  recent 
from  approximately  40,000,000  gallons  per  year  to  about  75,000,000 

Our  exports  have  declined  in  flax  proaucts  while  the  imports  have  lamiy 
As  a  matter  of  comparison  I  am  presentinf  in  Table  4  a  staPtement  toehow  the  a 
age  value  of  production  per  acre  in  the  United  States  on  December  1  for  the  Tm; 
from  1910  to  1920  for  both  flaxseed  and  wheat. 


Table  4. —  Value  of  production  per  acre  %n  United  Stalet^ 


Year. 

Flax- 

Wheat. 

Year. 

Flax. 

if.i- 

1910 

$12,048 
12. 747 
11.240 
9.352 
10.584 
17. 574 

$12,273 
ia925 
12.084 
12.144 
16.367 
15.623 

1916 

1917 

a.W4 

,      1X643 

3La6i 
ia.M» 

1 

f 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1919 

1913 

- 

1914 

1920 

1916 
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TDaemuch  ae  North  Dakota  has  been  in  veais  past  the  largeet  producer  of  flax  in 
le  United  States,  I  preeent  herewith  Table  5  shoniiie  the  acre«^  for  the  jeare 
egioniag  with  1902,  the  firat  complete  available  data,  the  yietd  per  acre,  the  total 
raduction  for  the  State,  average  price  per  buabel,  and  the  total  value  of  flaxseed 
ir  the  year. 

Table  5. 


r„. 

Aa-tt. 

YWd 

pet 

P^u^. 

Price 

V.U.. 

2,i«i,aDa 

1,357,171 

11 

1,000,000 
M0,0O0 

Bea,oao 

ss 

800,000 

700,000 
739,000 

loio 

9.0 
1.1 

1 

Is 

S.3 

i 

i 
i 

'.9» 

!ji 

3.0O 

3,05S,caa 

6,389,000 
16,086,000 

l^Tg^OOO 

■WSS 

20,605,000 

14,200,000 

IBIBF  OF  THE  BUBrZATJ  OF  RAW  1CATBB.IAL8  FOB.  AHBBICAK 
VEOETABX^  OILS  AND  FATS  IHBUBTBIES,  BEFBBSBNTIHa  THE 
PAXirT  AND  VABNISH  XUirUFACTUUEBS. 

We  deAire  to  ent«r  out  protest  against  the  inequality  existing  in  this  bill  between 
te  rftte  of  duty  imposed  on  flaxseed  and  the  duty  impoaed  on  linseed  oil.  And  we 
ro(«0t  sfcaiDBt  tay  t»te«  of  duties  on  flaxseed  that  will  result  in  a  duty  of  more  than 
i  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil.  A  duty  on  flaxseed  resulting  in  any  higher  rate 
lan  12  centa  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  will  impose  too  ^reat  a  tax  on  liuseeaoil,  will 
Mrict  the  consumptioii  of  painte  and  varnishes  aud  impose  upon  the  eonsumei* 
ighcr  prices  for  pauits  and  varnishes  than  could  be  justified  by  a  reasonable  appli- 
ition  of  the  theory  of  protection. 

We  desire  to  submit  herein  out  views  concerning  the  rate  of  duty  impoaed  on  fiax- 
«d  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  760,  and  our  views  concerning  an  amendment  that 
tould  bejnade  in  section  316  of  this  same  bill,  which  section  316  as  it  now  stends 


rth  our  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  establishing  a  compensatory  rate  of  duty 
)  linseed  oil  which  is  the  principal  product  of  flaxseed  and  which  is  dutiable  at  2} 
^nta  per  pound  under  paragraph  50  of  this  act. 

DOrr  ON  VLAXaSED,  ACT  O?  1M». 

The  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  under  the  act  of  1913  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  this 
nnjc  the  actual  rate  collected  as  the  drawback  provision  in  the  act  of  1913,  para- 
aph  O,  section  1,  contained  the  following  provision: 

-pTovidtd,  That  where  a  principal  product  and  a  by-product  reault  from  the 
*aipubU)on  of  imported  material  and  only  the  by-product  ia  exported,  the  propor- 
on  1^  the  drswbacV  distributed  to  such  by-product  shall  not  exceed  the  duty  aaaeS' 
ble  under  this  act  on  a  similar  by-product  of  foreign  origin  if  imported  into  the 
oited  States,  wiiere  no  duty  is  asBeesable  upon  the  importation  of  a  corresponding 
r-product,  no  drawback  shall  be  payable  on  such  by-product  produced  from  the 
iported  material." 
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DUTY  ON  FLAXSEED,   H.   R.   7456. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  in  this  bill,  paragraph  760,  is  stated  at  25  cente  ^ 
bushel,  but  the  actual  rate  collected  will  be  only  18}  cents  per  bushel,  as  sectioD  31(, 
special  provisions  of  this  act,  contains  the  following  provision: 

*^  Provided  J  That  where  two  or  more  products  result  from  the  manipulatioa  of 
imported  material,  the  drawback  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  products  ic 
accordance  with  their  relative  values  at  the  time  of  separation/' 

DRAWBACK  PROVISION  IN  H.  R.  7456  REDUCES  THE  RATE  OV  DUTY  ON  FL1JC8EEI>. 

The  principal  product  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  is  linseed  oil  and  the  U  - 
product  is  linseea  cake. 

As  will  be  hereinafter  plainly  shown  the  problem  of  establishing  a  protective  Um: 
for  the  American  flax  grower  is.  solely  one  of  protecting  the  oil  content  of  AmehaL- 
grown  flaxseed  against  the  competing  oil  content  of  foreign-grown  flaxseed,  and  hesr* 
to  establish  such  protection  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner  no  system  of  asBcea&r 
duties  on  flaxseed  or  other  oleaginous  seeds  or  materials  should  be  adopted  whpft*c^ 
the  importer  of  foreign  flaxseed  or  oil-bearing  seeds  or  materials  is  allowed  and  puH 
any  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  anv  of  the  by-products,  as  such  by*piodc«*> 
are  oil  cake  in  one  form  or  other  on  whicn  no  dutv  is  assessable,  and  consequ^oti* 
tibe  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  such  materials  is  actually  reduced  below  the  stated  r&T£ 
by  the  refunding  of  a  portion  of  the  duty  paid  when  the  by-product  exported  it  a  cocr 
modity  which  comes  in  free  of  duty  if  any  were  to  be  imported. 

OIL  CAKE. 

The  United  States  produces  a  surplus  of  oil  cake,  and  oil  cake  was  duty  free  nn<V' 
the  act  of  1913,  and  is  duty  free  in  this  bil4,  H.  R.  7456. 

The  United  States  exports  large  quantities  of  its  cottonseed  oil  cake,  and  conaidenli^ 
of  the  linseed  cake  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  domestic  flaxseed  is  also  exporttt^ 
and  llierefore  it  is  evident  that  foreign  flaxseed  is  imported  solely  for  its  oil  oontesL 

LIN8BBD  OIL« 

The  problem  of  affording  protection  to  the  American  flaxseed  grower  is  thenicvT 
one  of  protecting  the  linseed-oil  content  of  each  bushel  of  flaxseed  against  the  tinaN^' 
oil  content  of  a  bushel  of  foreign-grown  flaxseed,  which  oil  content  has  been  sepsnte^ 
from  the  foreign  flaxseed  by  a  K>reign  oil  crusher  who  may  export  the  oil  canwt*^ 
separately  to  the  United  States. 

AMBIGUnr  AND  CONTUSION  RB8l7I/nNG  FROM  DRAWBACK. 

That  the  element  to  be  protected  is  the  linseed-oil  content  is  plain  to  be  se»*s. 
The  conversion  of  the  protection  to  be  granted  on  this  element,  linseed  oil,  into  « 
rate  of  so  much  per  bushel  is  merely  incidental  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  rate  upon  the  material  (flaxseea)  in  which  the  oil  is  contained. 

PROPER  PROCEDURE  FOR  BBTABLI8HIN0  RATE  OF  PROTBOnON. 

The  proper  procedure  for  establishing  the  rate  of  protection  on  flaxseed  is  to  cons/i  f 
the  commodity  in  terms  of  linseed  oil  as  this  problem  of  protection  is  confined  entim* 
to  the  oil  content  as  there  is  no  tariff  problem  concerning  the  by-product  or  Una^ 
cake. 

A  bushel  of  flaxseed,  of  56  pounds,  as  provided  in  paragraph  7G0  of  H.  R.  74(6.  tv  *^ 
in  actual  crushing  practice  19  pounds  of  oil  and  37  pounds  of  cake,  hence  the  priU-r 
is  one  of  protecting  this  19  pounds  of  oil  against  10  pounds  ol  cnl  onsepsiBftrd  :r  » 
bushel  of  imported  flaxseed  or  against  19  pounds  of  linseed  oil  that  has  been  sepaa^^ 
by  a  foreign  crusher. 

As  linseed  oil  in  commerce  is  dealt  in  in  units  of  nllons  of  71  pounds  each,  it  r . 
be  seen  that  2}  gallons  of  oil  are  contained  in  a  bushel  of  flaxseed;  that  is,  the  quant:: . 
a  bushel  of  flaxseed  will  yield  in  crushing  as  established  by  piactico  in  the  croiBiT, 
industry. 

RATB  09  PBOTBOnON  VOB  AMBRIOAK  PLAXSBBD  OBOWBB. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  American  flax  grower  to  the  extent  of  H  cents  per  ^i  ' 
of  oil  content  the  rate  to  be  established  on  bushels  of  flaxseed  would  be  2i  tiia«»  * 
cents  or  20  cents  per  bushel. 
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If  it  18  desired  to  protect  the  American  flax  grower  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
•f  oil  content,  the  rate  to  be  established  on  bushels  of  flaxseed  would  be  two  and 
ne-half  times  10  cents,  or  25  cents  per  bushel. 

To  make  the  rates  effective  when  so  established  by  this  method  of  calculation, 
rhich  is  the  only  logical  method  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  element  on  which  protec- 
lon  is  to  be  calculated  is  linseed  oil  and  notning  else,  the  cake  having  been  placed 
utv  free,  it  is  only  logical  and  sound  that  the  rates  so  established  eiiould  not  be 
Kndered  ineffective  by  the  application  of  any  drawback  system  providing  for  the 
ayment  of  a  drawback  on  linseed  cake,  whlcn  is  equal  to  the  refunding  of  a  duty 
>\4ed  upon  the  linseed  oil  content  of  imported  flaxseed  when  only  the  cake  is  ex- 
orted  and  which  cake  is  not  the  object  of  any  tariff  consideration. 

We  therefore  luge  that  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  flaxseed  be  calculated  in 
le  above-described  manner  and  in  order  to  make  the  rate  of  duty  so  decided  upon 
illy  effective  we  recommend  that  if  Title  III,  special  provisions  of  H.  R.  7456,  is 
>in^  to  be  retained  in  the  bill  that  section  316  thereof  be  amended  by  adding  to  this 
action  as  the  last  paragraph  the  following: 

^^  Provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  products 
f  oil-bearing  seeds  and  materials  enumerated  in  paragraph  760  of  this  act,  and  where 
I>rinripal  product  and  a  by-product  result  from  the  manipulation  of  imported  ma- 
^rial  enumerated  in  paragraph  760  of  this  act,  and  only  the  by-product  is  exported; 
10  proportion  of  the  drawback  distributed  to  such  by-products  shall  not  exceed  the 
utv  afeeflsable  under  this  act  on  a  similar  by-product  of  foreig[n  origin  if  imported 
ito  the  United  States.  Where  no  duty  is  assessable  upon  the  importation  of  a  cor- 
i&pondiiijg  by-product,  no  drawback  sliall  be  payable  on  such  by-product  produced 
om  the  im^rted  material;  if,  however,  the  principal  product  is  exported,  then  on 
be  exportation  thereof  there  shall  be  refunded  as  drawback  the  whole  of  the  duty 
lid  on  the  imported  material  used  in  the  production  of  both  the  principal  product 
id  the  by-producty  less  1  per  cent  as  hereinbefore  mentioned." 
This  provision  of  amendment  will  make  the  rates  of  duty  determined  upon  under 
aragraph  760  definite  in  application  and  clear  of  comprehension.  This  amendment 
ill  also  provide  the  American  flaxseed  crusher  with  a  drawback  on  any  linseed  oil 
e  may  export,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  he  paid  on  the  same  quantity  of 
Keea  oil  as  contained  in  the  flaxseed  which  he  first  imported  and  from  which  he 
^parated  the  oil,  less  the  1  per  cent  retained  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Ab  the  bill  now  stands  the  American  iOaxseed  grower  would  be  left  with  the  im- 
reasion  that  the  rate  specified  in  paragraph  760  was  the  rate  at  which  he  was  actually 
rotected,  whereas  this  is  not  the  fact.  As  the  bill  now  stands  any  importer  bringing 
I  flaxseed  for  crushing  purposes  only  pays  18}  cents  per  bushel,  as  he  is  credited  with 
drawback  calculated  on  tnat  part  of  the  flaxseed  in  connection  with  which  there  Ib 
3  taiiff  coosideration^  as  that  part  of  the  flaxseed,  linseed  cake,  is  on  the  free  list 
id  pfractically  idl  foreign  flaxseed  is  so  imported  for  crushing  purposes  and  the  linseed 
kke  Is  ao  all  exported. 

COHPENBATORY  PROTECTION  FOR  AMERICAN  LINSEED  CRUSHER. 

The  compensatory  rate  for  the  American  linseed  crusher  must  necessarily  be  a  rate 
»plied  to  linseed  oil  under  naragraph  50  of  H.  R.  7456,  exactly  the  same  as  the  per 
hon  oil  content  rate  established  for  the  protection  of  the  American  flax  grower. 
Dder  para^ph  50  the  rate  on  linseed  oil  should  be  changed  and  expressed  in  gallons. 
ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  advised  to  impose  rates  on  vegetable  oils  in 
lita  of  pounds,  and  properly  so.  in  the  case  of  coconut  oil,  soya  bean,  cottonseed  oil, 
id  a  few  other  vegetable  oils,  out  linseed  oil  is  one  exception  to  which  the  above 
commendations  should  not  have  been  applied  as  the  American  consumers  of  this 
I  have  dealt  in  it  from  time  immemorial  on  the  basis  of  gallons  just  as  the  consumers 
thoee  other  oils  have  been  used  to  dealing  in  units  of  pounds.  Therefore  if  the 
Uy  of  protection  decided  upon  for  the  American  flaxseed  grower  is  8  cents  per  gallon 
t  the  oil  content  of  flaxseed  or  20  cents  per  bushel,  the  compensatory  rate  of  protection 
r  the  American  linseed  crusher  would  be  8  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil.  If  10 
nlB  per  fpdlon  or  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  American  flax  grower,  the  compensatory 
ity  on  Imseed  oil  should  oe  10  cents  per  gallon. 

tOTBCnON  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  LINSEED  CRUSHER  TO  EQUALIZE  COST  OF  CRUSHING 

IN   THE   UNITED  STATES   AND  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

We  submit  herewith  an  analysis  of  two  briefs  submitted  on  the  above  subject  by 
e  American  linseed  crushers,  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  your  honorable  corn- 
it  tee  and  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
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[1.  Brief  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Bona,  Bollklo^  N.  T.j 

Cost  of  crushing  at  hoTtie  and  abroad. — Stated  not  serious  other  things  being  co&f -i' 
but  is  solely  a  matter  of  ocean  transportation.    Did  not  claim  labor  cost  diflad^-&L^ 

Transportation  costs. — ^Author  of  above  brief  stated  would  present  ocean  f*^^ 
disadvantages  later.  As  he  subscribed  to  other  brief  we  place  under  this  itei. 
same  figure  appearing  in  other  brief,  3.28  cents. 

Suggested  protection  for  crushing  iTirfiw^ry.— Suggested  return  to  Pajme-Al: 
measure  under  which  had  feivorable  differential  of  mnerence  between  7.4'centF  r- 
on  flaxseed  and  15.0  cents  on  linseed  oil  or  7.6  cents  crushing  protection  or  over  t\  e 
amount  required  to  cover  only  disadvantage  claimed. 

[2.  Brief  of  W.  O.  Goodrich,  Milwaukee,  Wia.,repreBenting  entire  industry.] 

Cost  of  crushing  at  home  and  abroad. — ^Total  cost  of  crushing  in  United  State* 
bushel,  $0.50;  foreign  cost  of  crushing,  $0.25;  excess  cost  in  United  States,  $<'..' 
10  cents  per  ^llon. 

Transportation  costs. — ^Transportation  disadvantages,  3.28  cents;  total,  13.2S  > 

Suggested  protection  for  arushina  industry. — ^Autnor  in  testimony  acknow!.^ 
represented  by  first  bhef  in  which  only  diiaadvantage  claimed  was 3.28  cenu^r- 
portation  costs  but  at  later  date  here  claims  10  cents  labor  cost  diaadvanta^  wt  i 
other  associated  witnesses  originally  stated  did  not  exist.  I 

To  establish  the  dicMEuivanti^es  under  which  the  American  linseed  cniriier  opened 
as  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  cniaher  operates  v^  -l 
problem.  I 

Referring  to  the  above  analysis  of  evidence  presented,  briel  No.  1  waa  8ubn!:"'| 
by  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  of  Buffido,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Ways  and  Meana  Comn .  -  I 
and  appears  in  the  records  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee  on  tariff  reviaioii  in  ;•- 
6,  page  4397.    We  quote  the  third  paragraph  therefrom.  I 

*^In  1913  the  Underwood-Simmons  measure  was  adopted,  the  rates  of  which  t- 
made  up  in  conference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  lowest  sugjr^*  i 
rate  for  linseed  oil  was  adopted,  while  the  hlKhest  rate  for  linseed  was  adopted.    "^ 
action,  as  shown  in  the  taole  above,  left  only  a  difference  of  3  cents  a  Duehel  ^*  , 
protection  to  United  States  manufacturers  against  not  onl^  foreign  labor,  vt. 
would  not  be  such  a  serious  matter,  other  things  being  taken  into  coinaidetatiGD .  \ 
which  is  serious  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  ocean  freig}it  rates,  and  wt>  «  I 
under  certain  disadvantages  in  that  respect,  which  we  will  attempt  so  sbow  later  •  4* 

At  the  top  of  page  4398  this  witness  or  petitioner  suggests  that  jost  and  fair  n  - 
for  linseed  and  linseed  oil  are  20  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  and  25  cents  on  Flaxseed  r 
a  drawback  provision  to  reduce  the  actual  dut^  on  flaxseed  to  18}  cents  per  bu---^ 
That  this  suggestion  was  not  offered  seriously  is  apparent  from  the  last  paragrap: 
this  brief,  in  which  a  lower  rate  is  approved  of  on  unseed  oil. 

So  far  as  this  problem  is  concerned  tne  vital  points  contained  in  this  birief  were  . 
following: 

1.  It  shows  plainly  the  operation  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  whereby  ths  a<^'. 
dut>r  paid  on  flaxseed  was  18}  cents,  although  the  rate  specified  in  the  Payne- Ail': 
bill  is  25  cents  per  bmhel. 

2.  It  establishes  the  witness'  belief  that  no  appreciable  difference  existo  tr  i 
costs  of  crushing  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  oosta in  >>~-.~ 
countries. 

3.  It  states  the  whole  difference  in  costs  or  the  American  cnisheni'  diaadTiatAr 
due  entirely  to  disadvantages,  existu)^  with  regard  to  ocean  freight  rates  which  ^rt 
be  shown  later  on. 

4.  The  Pa3me- Aldrich  Act — ^which  with  its  duty  of  25  cents  on  flaTseed,  Um  ^i^^  ~ 
back,  or  18}  cents  per  bushel  actual,  or  7.4  cents  per  gallon,  and  its  rate  ol  1^  cr*.-  - 
linseed  oil,  or  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  emalier  of  7.6  cents  per  p^  -  ^ 
afforded  ''reasonable"  protection  and  would  be  satisfactory. 

Now,  condng  to  the  second  brief  and  our  analysis  of  it,  we  widb  to  call  aueai*  'c  * 
the  verbal  testimony  of  Mr.  William  0.  Goodridi,  of  Milwaukee,  ¥^,.  ivftfeKc. 
the  William  0.  Goodridi  Co.,  who  appeared  before  jrour  honorable  ooinmitlee  Air 
17,  1921: 

''Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Linseed  Grashers  and  Flaxeeed  Oeuiz..:  • 
which  is  a  committee  representing  tiie  entire  linseed-oii  producing  iaduslry  id  u 
country." 

And  further  on  appears  the  following: 

"The  Chairman.  You  had  a  hearing  before  the  House  committee? 

**Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  Was  it  printed? 

"Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir.^' 
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he  only  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the  brief  of  Spencer 
lo^  <&  Sons  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  testimony  on  the  subject.  We 
re  for©  presume  that  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.)  is  the  brief  or  hear- 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Goodrich  as  having  been  presented  in  his  interests  to  the 
imittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Therefore  it  appears  to  be  quite  well  established 
t  the  V>rief  presented  by  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.)  before  the  Committee  on 
'.'H  and  Means  represented  the  entire  industry,  just  as  the  brief  presented  by  Mr. 
•Irich  to  your  honorable  committee  on  August  17,  1921,  also  represented  the 
rvj  linseed  crushing  industry. 

'*.*  wish  to  establish  clearly  that  both  briefs  apparently  had  the  approval  of  the 
TO  industry  at  the  time  they  were  filed. 

'e  call  attention  to  the  corresponding  analysis  of  the  second  brief.  The  vital 
Its  developed  in  this  brief  appear  to  be  the  following: 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  industry  operates  is  equal  to 
tsnta  per  bushel,  or  10  cents  per  gallon,  whereas  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
too  the  representative  of  this  industry  in  that  brief  states  that  "The  question  of 
i^n  labor  would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  other  things  being  taken  into  considera- 
I.  but  which  is  serious  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  ocean  freight  rates,  and 
are  under  certain  disadvantages  in  that  respect.  '* 

ti  thif;  brief  the  less  serious  matter  of  comparative  labor  costs  is  three  times  the 
>unt  of  the  most  serious  freight  disadvantage  previously  dwelt  upon.  From  no 
ana  disadvantage  on  account  of  labor  costs  before  the  Conmuttee  on  Ways 

Means  the  question  of  labor  costs  to  be  provided  for  by  your  honorable  com- 
tee  develops  to  be  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  10  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  two  times 

total  factory  cost  of  crushing  flaxseed,  in  our  opinion.  The  coat  here  stated 
0  cents  per  bushel  is  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  and  by  our  esti- 
re  is  about  four  times  the  factor>''  cost  of  the  operation. 

.  The  ocean  freight  disadvantages  of  which  an  explanation  was  promised  in  the 
vious  brief  are  found  explained  here  in  this  brief,  the  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
ng  claimed  to  be  3.28  cents  per  gallon. 

The  total  disadvantage  claimed  as  compared  with  foreign  linseed  crushers  is 
^  cents  per  gallon.  In  this  brief  it  is  stated  that  unless  this  industry  is  tt  be 
troyed  the  amount  of  this  disadvantage  must  ''absolutely"  be  provided. 
.  The  protection  for  American  crushers  under  this  bill  is  equal  to  the  difference 
ween  7.4  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  flaxseed  and  18f  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  oil, 
\  difference  of  11.35  cents  per  gallon,  or  nearly  2  cents  less  than  the  industry  claims 
its  written  brief  that  it  must  "absolutely"  be  provided  with,  and  yet  in  the  ver- 

tcsstimony  before  the  brief  was  left  with  your  committee  Mr.  Goodrich,  represent- 

(he  entire  crushing  industry,  said,  "We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  provision 
de  for  protecting  our  industry  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  you. " 
low  can  these  witnesses  be  so  well  satisfied  with  a  rate  of  protection  granting  them 
y  11.35  cents  per  gallon  protection  against  foreie^i  linseed  oil  when  they  say  they 
St  have  not  less  than  13.28  cents  in  their  printed  Brief. 

(y  following  the  arguments  of  this  industry  back;  the  answer  is  perfectly  clear. 
ile  13.28  cents  per  gallon  is  absolutely  needed  in  the  brief  presented  to  your  com- 
:te^  we  find  the  industry  through  the  oral  expressions  of  its  spokesman  delighted 
h  only  11.35  cents  per  gallon,  and  going  back  still  further  to  the  brief  presented  to 

(V>mnilttee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  find  that  protection  for  the  crushing  operation 
inly  7.<$  cents  per  gallon  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  industry,  and  we 
not  believe  tne  evidence  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  is  worthy  of 
Aideration,  but  believe  the  actual  conditions  are  truthfully  set  forth  by  Spencer 
tl<>^  &  Sons,  who  represented  the  industry  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
this  brief  it  is  stated. 

1 .  Labor  costs  as  compared  with  the  labor  costs  of  foreign  crushers  do  not  present  a 
ouB  problem,  other  things  being  considered  (we  presume  the  other  thm|;s  con- 
^^red  are  the  many  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  crushers  for  supplying  our 
ne  market  with  oil). 

2.  The  whole  question  of  disadvantage  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  equalizing  trans- 
lation costs  and  the  disadvantage  is  now  stated  to  be  3.28  cents  per  gallon." 

LABOR  COST& 

rhat  the  difference  in  labor  costs  could  not  be  claimed  to  be  serioiis  as  first  admitted 
the  erusheiB  is  readily  confirmed.  Any  disadvantages  of  this  kind  could  only  in- 
ve  factory  lalwr  as  trie  forei^  oil  crusher  if  attempting  to  enter  the  American 
rkcta  and  render  a  relative  kind  of  service  in  distributing  his  products  would  be 
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would  be  unable  to  render  the  same  kind  of  distribution  service  except  at  a  niii.^ 
greater  cost  than  the  American  crusher,  if  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  labor  in  linseed  crushing  as  in  the  case  of  crushing  other  seeds  ia  well  knovt  * 
be  a  small  element.  In  our  cottonseed  oil  industry  the  labor  cost  of  crushine  o^Vz 
seed  which  yields  only  15  per  cent  of  oil  is  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  ^^r-' 
duced.  Linseed  oil  mills  are  more  modern  and  better  eqiiipped  than  th*'  a^trja* 
cottonseed  oil  mills  and  are  provided  with  mechanical  devices  and  conveyrr>  wb«'I 
reduce  the  labor  to  a  minimum.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  sm 
of  the  linseed  industry,  on  page  131  states:  Establishments  in  operation,  25;  wage  ean^^ 
employed,  1,488;  total  wages  paid,  $1,127,000. 

The  labor  employed  was  less  than  60  workers  in  each  establishment  on  the  averw. 

The  production  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  year.  1914.  »■» 
Flaxseed  consumed,  23,000,000  bushels;  linseed  oil  produced,  507,422,000  jkuvi. 
or  67,650  000  gallons. 

The  labor  cost  during  that  year,  so  far  as  the  1,488  wage  eamere  on  the  pfty  .»  ' 
of  the  entire  linseed-crushing  industry  were  concerned,  was  therefore  $1,127  (»ifc«  -j 
the  production  of  67,650,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  or  1.7  cents  per  gallon,  ot  •. 
cents  per  bushel  of  flaxseed. 

The  average  value  of  flaxseed  that  year  (1914)  was  $1.52 J  per  bushel,  aod  i 
$1,127,000  expended  for  wages  was  for  the  production  of  linseed  cake  as  well  >.■>  ti 
oil,  a  proper  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  wages  pai'l  :•< 
bushel  and  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  flaxseed;  4.25  divided  by  152.50  e-.  - 
2.8  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1905  shows  that  the  wage  cost  in  the  production  of  linseed  oil  «&<• 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  produced. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  this  industry  doea  not  cous^xv  J 
the  entire  labor  expense,  as  the  labor  cost  of  handling  the  imported  flaxseed  rrou  A 
coming  steamers  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  into  the  mill  might  largely  be  periorr* 
by  stevedore  companies  or  other  agencies  and  the  disbursements  therefor  migb'  . 
appear  in  the  item  of  wages  paid  to  wage  earners. 

On  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  part  of  the  wages  paid  to  wage  earners  i*  :"«•  ^  f 
done  after  the  crushing  operation  and  is  properly  chai^able  to  shippij^  and  i-'? 
bution,  which  costs  would  have  to  be  borne  by  any  foreign  linseed -oil  roiliatteiar'u 
to  sell  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  and  would  have  to  be  borne  by  then.  k. 
foreign  cost  of  distribution. 

However,  if  a  liberal  allowance  were  made  to  the  American  crusher  for  Ialn.*r  >^ 
not  reported  in  his  pay  roll,  and  if  for  this  purpose  an  amount  equal  to  one  thir: 
the  amount  shown  as  waees  were  added  to  the  costs  carried  as  wages,  then  th*:* 
cost  of  crushing  would  only  be  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  flaxseed. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  other  costs,  such  as  administntivT- 
selling,  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  products  when  delivered  to  the  con^urst  - 
these  costs  have  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  tariff  making,  a.^  a  foreign  ' .: 
crusher  would  have  to  pay  even  greater  additional  selling  and  dunributioii  oc«c«  "^: 
the  domestic  crusher  in  order  to  secure  the  same  resiuts  in  the  matter  of  ll^%  * 
sales  and  effecting  the  distribution  of  foreign  linseed  oil.  The  foreign  cru*h«r.  . 
tempting  sales  distribution  in  the  United  States,  would  be  likewiae  obliged  r>'  t 
for  the  elements  of  this  on  the  basis  of  American  standards. 

On  this  date,  August  26,  the  market  price  of  linseed  oil  at  New  York  in  l--.  - 
tank  cars  was  70  cents  per  gallon;  the  price  of  linseed  cake  f.  a.  s.  New  iv^  o 
$42  per  ton  of  2,000  poimds.    At  these  values  the  19  pounds  of  oil  in  a  hu«bel  ^ 
seea  and  the  37  pounds  of  linseed  cake  were  selling  as  follows:  Linseed  oil,  P  p 
or  2^  gallons,  at  70  cents,  $1.75;  linseed  cake,  37  pounds,  at  2.01  cent*  p*^  i«- 
$0,743;  total,  $2,493. 

Total  value  of  these  products  &om  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  was  in  round  fi^n-r  ^ 
If  the  cost  of  crushing  was  50  cents  per  bushel  as  sugsesied  by  Mr.  lioodr>  •  ■ 
appeared  before  your  conmiittee  the  percentage  wouldTiave  been  35  per  c^m   « 
amoimt  would  be  absurd. 

The  statistics  concerning  this  industry  fully  bear  out  the  statem«Dt  U  >\*'. 
KelloRg  &  Sons  in  their  bnef  to  the  effect  that  the  difference  in  Ubor  cia*L«  a*  * 
and  abroad  are  not  serious,  and  in  &ct  we  do  not  believe  the  American  intiiisi.* 
any  disadvantage  whatever. 

TRANSPOBTATION  COSTS. 

The  disadvantage  claimed  of  3.28  cents  per  gallon  on  account  of  ocnuun  i.'%r 
tation  costs  is  in  our  opinion  too  high  for  the  reason  that  in  arriving  at  thi«  tie:.  • 
representatives  of  this  industry  calculated  the  difference  in  the  rc^i  of  Uaft«|« 
their  linseed  cake  made  from  foreign  flaxseed  to  Europe  whero  il  is  all  «4il  x*. 
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>9t  of  transporting  liQseed  oil  produced  in  European  oil  mills  to  the  United  States 
exported  to  this  country  and  arrived  at  a  difference  of  3.28  cents  per  gallon  in  favor 

the  linseed  oil  shipped  from  the  foreign  mills.  However,  the  costs  of  recoopering 
«  barrels  in  which  foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  shipped,  leakage  of  oil  on  the  voyage, 
;cess  of  marine  insurance  on  oil  above  cake,  ana  a  number  of  other  expenses  not 
lumerated  which  would  occur  in  connection  with  the  landing  of  foreign  linseed  oil 

Ijarrels  would  cut  this  differentiid  or  disadvantage  down  by  1  cent  per  gallon  in 
ir  opinion  and  in  all  probability  the  disadvantage  would  not  exceed  2  cents  per 
Hon  if  accurately  figured  in  detail.  However,  these  slight  errors  can  be  ignored 
(i,  in  accordimce  with  the  brief  of  Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.),  if  this  disadvantage 
:J.38  cents  per  gallon  is  accepted  as  representing  the  disadvantages  of  the  American 
isher  through  transportation  costs,  it  is  the  only  disadvantage  that  exists,  a,nd  on 
f*  other  hand  the  American  crushers  enjoy  many  advantages  as  explained  in  our 
ief  relating  to  paragraph  50  of  this  bill. 

COMPETrriON  FROM   FOREIGN  LINSEED   OIL  HAS  BEEN   NEGLIGIBLE. 

^Ve  present  herewith  a  table  showing  the  production,  imports,  and  exports  of  linseed 
for  the  calendar  years  1914  to  1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921. 

UNSEED  OIL. 


Year. 


ft 

5 

6 

7. . .......... 

^ 

S> 

» 

I  (6  moatlia) 
9  (6  montbs) 


Production. 


Oalhms. 
507,422,000 
418,260,000 
531,587,000 
482,199,000 
375,452,000 
452,928,000 
485,272,000 
104,111,000 
117,226,000 


Consumption. 


QoUont. 
498,210,000 
409,130,000 
510,295,000 
464,468,000 
361,805,000 
441,269,000 
488,992,000 

99,966,000 
135,033,000 


Imports. 

Exports. 

OalUma. 

Oalloru, 

4,350,000 

1,995,000 

663,000 

10,045,000 

711,000 

6,180,000 

633,000 

11,485,000 

196,000 

5,806,000 

16.143,000 

11,320,000 

35,200,000 

5,368,000 

4,987,000 

1,999,000 

25,213,000 

3,156,000 

Price 

per 

gallon. 


SO.  50 

.  56 

.76 

Lll 

1.59 

1.74 

1.23 

.61 

1.68 


FLAXSEED  (LINSEED). 


ri&  sDontlis). 
I  (ft  znontlia). 


BushelB. 
13,749,000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13,369,000 

7,661,000 
10,990,000 


Siuhels, 

23,000,000 

28,000,000 

27,000,000 

18,000,000 

25,000,000 

22,000,000 

24,000,000 


Bwhels. 

9,247,000 
14,697,000 
13,098,000 

9,394,000 
12,974,000 
14,036,000 
24,641,000 

4,945,000 
13,802,000 


Busheb. 

23,000 

68,000 

2,000 

5,000 

26,000 

17,000 

41,000 

241 

39,060 


S1.52i 
L79 
2.22 
3.09 
3.93 
4.53! 


\y  Caktug  tnir  imports  d  linseed  oil  during  any  or  all  of  these  years  and  deducting 

exports,  it  will  be  found  that  our  net  imports  are  very  small  and  less  tiian  5  per 
t  oi  our  consumption. 

^nrin^  recent  years  American  linseed  crusl^As  have  absorbed  considerable  of  the 
oed  oil  which  has  been  imported,  therefore  mese  imports  from  abroad,  amounting 
ioIaI  to  leas  than  5  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  do  not  represent  competition  in 

strict  sense  of  the  word.  As  mentioned  in  our  brief  on  linseed  oil,  paragraph  50, 
;erican  consumers  of  linseed  oil,  such  as  our  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  will 

abandon  the  domestic  crushea  oil  and  go  afield  for  their  supplies  unless  the  for- 
1  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  fully  10  per  cent  less  than  the  price  at  which  the 
[lestic  crusher  is  selling  for^  and  even  then  the  foreign  oil  so  imported  rarely  is 
>ped  away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  lin- 
i  oil  imported  has  been  purchased  by  our  domestic  crushers  and  has  been  taken 
>  their  storage  tanks  and  plants  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  reshipped  to  Ameri* 

paint  and  vamiah  msmufacturers  at  probably  the  same  prices  as  were  being  quoted 
tJieee  crashers  for  domestic  oil,  and  thereby  a  larTO  part  of  these  shipments  have 
n  a  source  of  profit  to  the  American  linseed  crusner  instead  of  being  ''competi-. 
»/'  all  of  whicJi  conclusively  demonstrates  the  American  crushers'  many  advan- 
ce tlu'oug^h  his  distributing  facilities,  which,  we  believe,  entirely  apart  from  tariff 
tection ,  acts  as  a  protection  equal  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem .    The  linseed  crushers' 
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natural  advantages  in  the  distribution  of  linseed  oil  is  auch  that  he  could  mU  a  r/  n 
lot  of  foreiffn  linseed  oil  at  10  per  cent  above  its  imj>ort  duty-paid  cost  vhcre  it^  ^  ^ 
lot  of  oil  if  oSered  for  sale  on  import  terms  at  the  import  duty-paid  price  vol  :  i 
be  accepted  by  the  same  consuming  purchaser  as  being  a  satififactorr  ptin  I  tm 

OUR  BB0OMMENDATION8. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  as  a  maxein  of  protection  for  the  AjBerican  In  •- 
crusher  over  and  above  the  actual  per  gallon  of  oil  content  rate  of  diitr  iBipap^:  r 
flaxseed  that  no  further  additional  rate  of  protection  be  imposed  on  unseed  • ' 
excess  of  4  cents  per  gallon. 

If  the  amendment  to  section  316  (drawback)  is  adopted,  as  sumeted  ]iem£;'  • 
we  would  recommend  the  tariff  on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  be  aajusted  as  foUon 

Flaxseed,  20. cents  per  bushel;  linseed  oil  reqiiireB  8  centa  per  caUon  coaip«ft** ' 
and  4  cents  per  gallon  cruisers'  protection,  total  12  cents  per  gallon. 

On  this  basis  the  actual  protection  given  the  American  flaswed  girawer  v%k.  : 
increased  from  the  net  rate  of  18)  cents  per  bushel  which  would  reenlt  fron  i' 
7456  in  its  present  form  to  20  cents  and  the  rate  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  lijan-' 
in  paragraph  50,  or  18|  cents  per  gallon,  would  be  reduced  to  12  cents  pmr  calkc 

We  would  therefore  sum  up  our  recommendationa  as  followB: 

That  section  316  be  so  amended  that  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  flaxseed  at.4  -  . 
oil-bearing  seeds  and  materials  contained  in  ^aragra^  760  woold  be  made  pas-,  i 
and  defimte  in  application  and  that  the  provision  now  in  the  bUl  for  the  pa}^':* 
drawbacks  on  oil  cake  resulting  from  the  oruahing  of  dutiable  oil-bearinft  ae*^  r 
materials  be  eliminated. 

That  the  rate  of  duty  on  flaxseed  in  paragraph  50  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  r«r^  -• 
bushel. 

That  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil  in  paragraph  50  be  reduced  ftom  2)  cent*  :* 
pound  to  12  cents  per  gallon. 

The  32  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  memben  Ki  :^ 
bureau,  protest  against  the  rates  now  written  in  H.  R.  7456  on  fUxased  and  Lix^ 
oil  as  being  illogically  constructed  and  indefinite  of  application  and  as  tmpooiaf  a  "> 
of  duty  on  linseed  oil  6}  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  is  necessary  to  prav->i*  l. 
and  reasonable  protection  for  the  American  hnseed  crusher. 

GSASS  SEEDS. 

[Paragraph  761.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  O.  SCABLBTT,  BALTDCO&B,  XD..  KD 
BESEKTma   WHOLESALE    OBASS    SEED    DBALXB8^    ABSOCLi 

TION. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  am  president  of  the  Wholesale  Grass  Seed  Desk* 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  6.  Scarlett  ^  <^- 
of  Baltimore. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragra]>h  do  jou  speak  on  t 

Mr.  Sgablett.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty^ne,  sir.    Gentlenn    : 
have  a  brief  here  which  I  will  file  with  you.     I  can  either  nmi  •* 
brief  or  speak  from  it,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Senator  Smoot.  File  your  brief,  and  if  there  are  any  poiBt6  ]p  *. 
want  to  bring  out  bring  them  out  just  as  succinctly  as  poanhk  ' ' 
your  own  good. 

Mr,  Scarlett.  As  advised,  I  am  speaking  as  president  of  •-' 
Wholesale  Grass  Seed  Dealers'  Association  on  paragraph  761.    Ti " 
tariff  bill  provides  for  certain  duties  on  various  seeds.     Ther  •pr^^ 
of  them  as  ^' grass  seeds."     I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  tn  *.l 
fact  that  many  people  in  referring  to  grass  seeds  think  of  Uwn  £ne« 


We  are  not  interested  in  that;  we  are  interested  in  the  great 
seeds,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  alsike,  crimson  clover,  timothy.  ^^ 
vetch,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  on  the  dutiable  list.  "Ti:- 
seeds  are  indispensable  to  our  farmers,  and  while  the  volume  1$  :• 
grreat  the  oroduction  or  the  result  is  enormous. 
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These  seeds  are  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  enriching  the  soil, 
nd  not  for  ornamentation. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  alfalfa  is  used  for  feeding  cattle  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Alfalfa  hay,  not  the  seed. 
Senator  Smoot.  We  are  talking  about  seeds  now. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  referring  to  the  production  of  the 

^eds.    I  may  mention  that  the  seeds  themselves 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Do  you  want  these  seeds  on  the  free 

3t? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  farmer  raises  alfalfa  seeds  and  raises  most  of 

lese  other  seeds,  and  he  does  not  want  it  there. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  think  he  does,  sir.     The  farmer  in  America  does 

)t  raise  sufficient  alfalfa  to  supply  the  demand  of  America,  and 

€(is  are  an  incidental  crop.     If  the  hay  product  is  selling  in  the 

arket  at  a  higher  price,  which  it  frequently  does,  it  does  not  pay  the 

rmer  to  allow  his  stand  to  go  to  seed.   ' 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  know  more  than  I  do  about  alfalfa  seed. 

It  I  have  erown  a  great  deal  more  of  alfalfa  than  you  have,  and  I 

low  something  about  it  myself.     Will  you  tell  us  why  we  should 

ive  free  seed  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  We  should  have  free  seed,  sir,  because  this  country 

)es  not  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  seeds  to  supply  the 

imands  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  happens  with  a  great  many  things  in  this 

lit  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  only  know  about  paragraph  761,  sir;  I  do  not 

low  about  the  other  parts  of  the-  bill.     And  it  is  a  fact  that  when 

eds  advance  in  price  the  demand  decreases  and  does  not  increase, 

id  it  is  also  a  fact  that  high  seeds  mean  that  poor  quality  is  used 

stead  of  high  quality. 

The  total  aimual  production  of  grass  seeds  is  400,000,000  pounds, 

lued  at  between  40  and  50  miUion  dollars,  but  the  annual  hay  crop 

me  (1911  to  1920  average)  had  a  farm  value  of  over  a  biUion  and  a 

f  dollars,  and  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  crops 

med  under  for  green  manuring  and  soil  improving. 

During  the  war  the  Government  felt 

Senator  MgCumber   (interposing).  Is   that  correct   that   alfalfa 

y  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Scamjbtt.  Not  alfalfa  hay,  but  all  hay.    I  am  very  glad  you 

ced  that  question,  because  so  many  do  not  associate  these  indis- 

liable  forage  seeds  as  grass  seeds. 

During  the  war  our  Agricultural  DepartmMit  was  rather  alarmed 

account  of  the  supply  apparently  not  being  ^eat  enough  for  the 

mand,  and  they  sent  representatives   abroad  to  assure  us  that 

stB  would  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  demand  here. 

Srass  seeds  have  always  been  on  the  free  list.     They  have  never 

31  on  the  dutiable  list — ^I  guess  I  should  not  say  '* grass  seeds"; 

hould  say  forage  seeds.     I  do  not  like  '* grass  seeds'/  because  it  is 

^leading — ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  tariff. 

[  have  references  here  in  the  brief;  if  you  would  like  I  can  read  them 

We  them  with  you,  whichever  you  prefer. 

>enator  Dillxnoham.  We  have  all  that  material. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Make  it  a  part  of  your  remarks  by  filing  your 
brief. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  All  right.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
with  that,  sir. 

Taking  the  imports  from  1910  to  1920  and  using  the  duties  tW 
are  proposed  to  oe  levied  according  to  this  Fordney  bill,  the  total 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  l)e  less  than  three-quarters  of  i 
million  dollars;  which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  enonnou* 
value  of  these  seeds,  and  with  the  duty  the  importations  in  all  prof- 
ability  would  be  decreased  so  they  would  not  even  get  that  amount. 

If  these  duties  are  placed  on  seeds  the  cost  per  sowing-acre  «al 
be  considerable.  I  have  them  here  with  other  paragraphs,  but  I 
will  just  give  a  few  of  them: 

Cost  per  sowing-acre  for  alsike  the  duty  would  be  45  cents  p^r 
acre. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  of  crimson  clover  the  duty  would  be  1" 
cents. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  hairy  vetch  the  duty  would  be  $1.2«' 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  spring  vetch  the  duty  would  be  t^ 
cents  per  acre. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  rye  grass,  the  duty  would  be  Jl  ii 
acre. 

On  the  cost  per  sowing  acre  for  orchard  grass  the  duty  would  be  Ti 
cents  per  acre. 

The  American  farmer  must  pay  an  average  of  17.9  per  cent  ni<.n 
for  these  grass  seeds,  or  at  the  rate  of  59.1  cents  more  per  sowing  acr; 
under  this  new  tariff. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  these  rates  would  average  an  ad  valor ra 
duty  of  17i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  These  are  specific  duties,  and  take  so  much  p' 
pound  that  would  be  the  average  increase;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  be  17i  p 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Seventeen  and  nine- tenths  cents;  that  would  be  v.i 
average.  The  increase  on  above  grasses  17.9  per  cent,  and  the  averir 
increase  for  sowing  acre  is  59  cents. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  forage  seeds  in  this  country  i.*^ 
incidental  crops.  The  farmer  frequently  finds  it  to  his  advantafre  i' 
cut  his  hay  and  market  his  hay  or  to  turn  it  under  for  green  manunn£ 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  dt  the  consumption  is  i  ^ 
ported  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  American' farmer  demands  38  per  cent  ni'-: 
clover  seed  than  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  clover  seed  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  clover  of  all  kinds.  By  the  way«  cb>» 
takes  up  the  largest  quantity  of  our  importations  by  far. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  } 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Quite  a  difference,  sir,  which  is  very  nicely  j- 
tected  by  Federal  seed  law,  which  we  have  had  in  operation  for  r-  • 
years.     That  seed  law  provides  that  seeds  must  be  of  a  certain  {kj 
centa^e  of  purity  and  a  certain  percentage  of  germination  beforv  "  • 
are  acunitted  to  this  country.    And  at  the  present  time  there  arv  "^^ 
100  tons  of  Chilean  red  clover  lying  on  the  docks  at  New  York  w:i 
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in  not  come  into  this  country  because  it  is  infested  with  dodder.     We 
are  splendid  protection  in  that  respect. 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  important,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  American  quality  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
lan  the  imported  article  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  American  quality  varies  very  much;  as  it 
)mes  from  the  farm  it  is  frecjuently  in  very  bad  shape.  There  are 
>me  sections  where  the  quality  is  very  poor  in  America.  We  have 
>me  sections  in  the  Wes^— and  maybe  tnese  gentlemen  will  recall — 
here  alfalfa  contains  considerable  dodder,  so  much  so  that  that  seed 
in  not  be  used  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  because  the 
:ate  laws  wiU  not  permit  it. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  demand  for  this 
iriff  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  quality  of  seed  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Absolutely  none,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 
Senator  Watson.  I  say,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  tariff  in  order 
►  protect  the  qualitv  of  the  seed  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  Smoot.  Tne  tariff  will  not  protect  the  quality  at  all.    We 
tise  just  as  good  seed  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Senator  T\^tson.  Precisely,  but  there  is  a  law  now  that  controls 
lat  proposition  that  a  tariff  is  not  necessary  to  improve  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  What  proportion  of  your  alfalfa  that  is  used  in 
le  United  States  do  we  produce  in  the  united  States  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  what  the  proportion 
.    But  it  varies;  for  instance,  you  take  Kansas — this  year  tne  crop 
as  very  poor,  so  much  so  that  it  looked  like  there  was  not  going  to  be 
ly  alfalfa  in  Kansas  at  all.     Naturally  when  there  is  a  snortage  of 
^oduction  in  this  country  the  imports  increase. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  The  difference  in  price?    You  mean  between  the 
iported  and  the  American  seed  ? 
Senator  McLean.  And  the  domestic  product. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer;  that 
,  there  is  no  regular  difference  in  price.     There  are  times  when  the 
iported  seed  may  be  higher  than  the  American  seed.     It  depends  on 
e  production  on  the  omer  side. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  certain  lands  in  the  West  that  grow 
Faifa  seed,  and  the  very  best  seed  that  there  is  in  the  world,  that 
3uld  not  grow  a  crop  oi  hay  to  speak  of  at  all. 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  an  article  that  has  been  very  high. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  high  at  all. 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  high  in  the  East. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  using  so  much  of  it  ? 
Senator  McLean.  It  is  very  expensive. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  "expensive?" 
Senator  McLean.  I  do  not  recall  just  tne  price  that  has  been  paid, 
jt  I  know  it  is  the  most  expensive  seed  we  buy. 
Senator  Smoot.  Alfalfa  seed  never  sells,  witn  the  exception  of  a 
w  years  during  the  war,  for  more  wholesale  than  10  cents  a  pound 
p  home. 
Senator  McLean.  I  pay  four  times  that  . 
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Senator  Smoot.  We  can  not  tell  anything  about  what  the  retail  •: 
will  do  to  the  American  people. 

Senator  MoLean.  I  was  asking  the  question,  because  I  like  t 
show  up  in  these  hearings  as  we  go  along  the  unconscionable  spr^i 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  alfalfa  grower  would  be  pleased  if  he  could  .-j 
guaranteed  10  cents  a  pound  for  his  seed  year  in  and  year  out. 

Senator  McLean.  Timothy  has  been  very  high  and  ail  seeds  hsv: 
been  very  high. 

Mr.  ScAELETT.  May  I  ask  where  you  are  from  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Utah  vi^' 
dodder  in  your  alfalfa,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  see  it  emd: 
cated  from  your  alfalfa,  as  well  as  from  your  red  clover.  We  wo^il' 
like  to  work  with  you  to  get  that  dodder  out.  You  grow  nice  alfalf- 
but  the  seed  is  not  fit  to  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  no  trouble  having  other  people  use  it. 

Mr.  ScABLETT.  Your  demand  is  restricted  on  account  of  tlie  noxio . 
weed  in  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  weed  in  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  We  would  like  to  help  you  get  it  out;  we  are  wi': 
you  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  seed  being  on  the  free  list  will  not  help  r- 
it  out. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No;  but  it  gives  us  that  much  more  supply.  I 
wfe  were  to  depend  on  Utah  for  a  supply,  we  could  not  use  it,  oecni;- 
the  State  laws  will  not  permit  us  to  use  seed  with  dodder  in  it,  an^i . 
there  is  a  failure  here  we  have  no  place  to  turn  for  seeds*  We  ci: 
not  turn  to  Utah,  because  it  is  unfit  for  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tliere  is  a  little  section  of  that,  but  the  great  h-l 
of  the  Utah  seed  is  as  good  as  any  seed  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it;  we  are  very  glad  to  know  * 

Senator  Smoot.  In  fact,  I  think  that  is  where  it  was  started  in  ti. 
coimtry.    The  first  alfalfa  sown  was  sown  in  Utah. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  method  of  eliminating  the  n. ' 
ious  seed  from  the  alfalfa  seed  f 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  can  not  be  done,  unfortunately,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  about  the  thistle  in  the  clover  seed!  ^^ 
have  to  be  very  careful. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  You  understand,  seed  of  that  character  wiD  do?  * 
allowed  to  come  into  this  coimtry.  Our  import  act  protects  u^^ 
that  regard.  If  there  is  Canadian  thistle  in  our  clover  seed,  v 
can  not  bring  it  to  this  country.  If  there  is  dodder  in  our  aLr* 
seed,  the  Agricultural  Department  will  not  allow  it  to  come  in.  :.' 
we  can  not  touch  that  seed  imtil  the  Agricultural  Department  lui* 
passed  on  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  any  Federal  regulation  that  pr^yu 
the  farmer  against  these  noxious  seeds  in  domestic-^own  produ't' 

Mr.  Scarlett.  There  is  no  Federal  regulation,  umortunatelr  ':•: 
there  are  State  regulations. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  the  State  lavrs  protect  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  laws  now. 

Senator  McLean.  We  get  Canada- thistle  seed  in  dover  seed  air  - 
always. 
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Mr.  ScAKLBTT.  Watch  your  tags.  If  there  is  thistle,  it  should  be 
n  your  tags,  and  it  shomd  not  be  used.  Nearly  all  States  provide 
hat  tags  on  your  shipment  should  have  a  statement  of  the  percent- 
ge  of  purity  and  germination;  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  watch 
our  tags. 

In  that  connection,  I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
^mmittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  not 
ware  of  this  import  act,  and  on  account  of  his  not  being  familiar 
ith  that  act  he  favored  a  duty  on  seeds.  I  think  he  will  tell  you 
jat,  sir;  he  has  told  our  members  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Sterling  writes  to  me  this  morning  and 
Lcloses  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers  in  his  own  State  (South 
akota)  asking  that  the  alfalfa  duty  be  increased  2  cents,  from  2 
mts  to  10  cents  per  poxmd. 

Mr.  ScAKLBTT.  That  is  quite  possible.  The  farmers  who  produce 
ted  in  this  coimtir  comprise  about  5  per  cent.  Is  it  fair  to  tax  the 
;her  95  per  cent  (on  over  6,000,000  of  farms)  to  protect  that  5  per 
nt? 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  not  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States 
lat  grow  alfalfa. 

Mr.  ScABLETT.  No;  but  there  are  probably  6,000,000  farms  that 
ill  use  alfalfa  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  though  not  growing  it  for 

ed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  even  growing  it  for  hay  ? 

Mr.  ScABLETT.  There  is  not  even  half  or  a  quarter.     I  do  not 

low  the  statistics,  but  there  are  over  6,000,000  farms,  and  the 

ajority  of  the  farms  will  have  a  little  patch  of  alfalfa,  and  we  are 

I  interested  in  seeing  that  they  grow  aualf a:    The  more  they  grow, 

le  better. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  seed  trade  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir;  the  seed  part  is  not  interested.    I  am  very 

&d  you  mentioned  that.    I  am  not  here  speaking  especially  for  the 

ed  naen.    It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  at  all;  absolutely 

ine.     The  farmer  will  pay  this  duty.     If  the  duty  is  put  on  seed 

turally,  if  we  have  got  to  charge  it  on  our  price,  and  the  farmer's 

terest  is  our  interest. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  farmer  who  raises  it  is  not  your  interest? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmer  who  raises  it  is  our  interest, 

d  we  would  be  very  glad  to  go  out  to  your  State  to  help  him  raise 

re  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  know  how  to  raise  seed  out  there  just  about 

well  as  the  seed  men  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  seed  man  does  not  know  much  about  it.     But 

fase  get  that  in  your  mind,  we  are  not  here  because  it  especially 

ect«  our  business.     It  is  only  as  far  as  it  affects  the  farmer.     What 

ects  the  farmer  affects  us,  and  we  expect  you  will  probably  hear 

m  the  farmers  later  on  in  this  connection. 

[f  the  farmers  come  along  and  say  all  of  them  want  the  duty  we 

J  go  along  with  them;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the 

mers.     'fiie  duty  does  not  amount  to  10  cents  as  far  as  we  are 

icemed. 

I  understand  that  neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor  the  Agri- 

tural  Department  have  favored  a  duty.    The  Treasury  Department 
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does  not  think  it  is  necessary  and  the  Agricultural  Department  dufe> 
not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  the  Treasury  Department  ha.* 
expressed  any  opinion  on  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  because  they  have  not  been  asked. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  how  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  They  have  not  been  asked  officially. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  coui- 
mittee  if  they  had;  the  committee  would  decide  the  (}uestion. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  probably  would  not  make  any  difference  to  th  • 
committee.  But  the  Treasury  Department,  I  beUeve,  have  statk'ti*^- 
and  they  are  interested  in  revenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  would  not  get  any  revenue  by  putting  it  •' 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  They  would  not  get  much  duty  by  putting  it  ua 
the  duty  list,  either. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  would  not  get  any  less  on  the  dutiable  lL<t. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  But  they  would  injure  the  seeding  availability  i: 
the  United  States;  the  injury  would  be  greater  than  the  revenue 
derived  from  this. 

Senator  Watson.  Take  red  clover,  for  instance.     Do  we  jprodu-'" 
enough  red  clover  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  aome=ir 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Every  year  there  is  an  import  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Every  year  there  is  an  import,  sir.  In  the  la<;t  ! 
years,  from  1910  to  1920,  the  average  import  of  red  clover  w  ^ 
10,494,254  pounds. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  the  same  true  of  white  clover,  alsike,  an 
other  clovers  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir,  in  proportion. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  a  profit  in  raising  it,  or  is  the  man:: 
very  close  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  I  have  heard  it  from  some  farmers,  sir,  that  t)  • 
would  rather  buy  their  seeds  and  pay  a  big  price  than  to  let  it  pi : 
seed,  because  they  had  a  greater  value  in  the  nay  or  the  green  mar..-: 
ing  by  turning  it  under  to  enrich  the  soil  than  to  let  it  go  to  -*•  • 
and  cut  if  off  at  a  critical  time  of  the  year  and  allow  the  soil  to  '« 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sim. 

Senator  McLean.  Still,  it  is  raised  in  large  Quantities  for  f  •*« 
purposes,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  woula  be  able  to  an?» 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  margin  of  profit  was  very  sanjkii 
not.  There  might  be  a  large  profit  in  raising  it  for  hay,  Tl-r. 
would  be  if  the  transportation  charges  could  be  reduced.  *  TLcrc  , 
a  great  market  for  alfalfa  in  the  East,  as  it  is  considered  the  hi^.  •  * 
quality  of  forage  in  the  East,  and  we  would  like  to  get  it  from  -i 
West,  but  the  freight  rates  are  so  hi^h  that  it  is  almost  impfVQ?^- 
for  us  to  buy  in  competition  with  other  grasses,  and  I  was  wi>r^  .-* 
ing  whether  there  was  very  much  profit  in  the  seed  in  the  vetch, 
think  it  is  an  industry  that  shoula  be  stimulated  in  thui  country  , 
possible,  because  it  is  an  expensive  part  of  the  farmer's  outlay  if  v 
seeds  much.    The  seeds  are  very  h^h, 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  Agricultvu*al  iJepartment  have  tried  to  siiii 
late  the  production  during  the  war,  but  many  of  them  found  it  n 
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)rofitable  to  turn  it  under  and  use  if  for  other  crops  rather  than  to 
et  it  go  for  seed,  and  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  get  the  seed  here 
iheaper  if  possible  if  it  is  of  good  quality. 
Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  many  western  farms  use  it  ever  so  often 

0  turn  under  for  fertilizer.  It  is  a  splendid  fertilizer.  The  roots 
:o  down  very  deep,  and  not  only  that,  they  turn  it  under  as  fertilizer 
nd  then  rotate  the  crops,  and  then  put  alfalfa  back  again.  It  is 
lOt  because  of  the  importation  of  seed,  nor  anv  demand  at  all. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  You  take  an  item  such  as  hairy  vetch,  which  is 
ecoming  of  considerable  importance  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
rown  very  little  here,  and  it  is  sown  on  farm  lands  in  the  South, 
inds  which  are  almost  valueless.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  the 
>uth  has  had  in  years.  It  is  rejuvenating  that  whole  section.  I 
nderstand  that  land  down  there  is  very  cheap;  in  fact,  I  have  been 
>Id  that  it  could  be  bought  at  $5  or  $10  an  acre.  That  looks 
wrfully  cheap  to  me.  However,  I  have  been  told  that  is  a  fact.  It 
ould  cost  tnem  $1.20  an  acre  to  put  hairy  vetch  on  that  land, 
ad  they  will  not  do  it,  sir.  Vetch  will  not  be  produced  in  those 
actions.    That  will  just  be  a  loss  to  this  country;  and  it  is  used  as 

1  introductory  crop  to  get  that  ground  in  condition  to  start  other 
"ops. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  years  would  the  $1.20  last? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  With  the  one  seeding  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 
Mr.  Scarlett.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  as  alfalfa.  It  costs  40  cents  an 
rre  for  alfalfa,  and  it  can  run  for  10  years  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  an 
xe. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  if  they  are  continuing  to  let  it  grow  up  in 
falf a,  but  if  they  want  to  rotate  it  would  be  for  only  one  year. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  done  for  fertilizing,  and  nothing  else  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  In  many  of  the  arid  sections,  where  they  do 
>t   have  considerable  money  "and  do  not  irrigate,  it  will  not  last 
ree  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  grow  it  unless  you  do  irrigate. 
Senator  McCumber.  Oh,  yes;  you  can. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mighty  little  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  grown  all  over  this  country  where  they 
not  irrigate.     It  is  grown  m  my  State,  and  they  do  not  irrigate  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  raise  very  much  seed  unless  they 
i^ate. 

Jdr.  Scarlett.  Mr.  Smith  has  just  called  my  attention  to  the 
;t  that  this  $1.20  additional  is  the  tax  and  not  the  base  cost  of 
B  seed* 

Senator  Smoot.  We  all  imderstood  that. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  And  the  price  that  we  paid,  according  to  this  table, 
>s  as  of  July  9,  and  I  might  sav  that  m  anticipation  of  this  duty 
ices  of  nearly  all  imported  seed  have  advanced  approximately  25 
r  cent,  and  there  is  a  howl  from  the  farmers  at  the  present  time 
ly  they  should  be  paying  so  much  more  when  everything  is  being 
dated. 

You  spoke  of  growing  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  You  know  in  such 
ite^  as  Pennsylvania  they  grow  large  quantities  of  red  clover. 
i\  they  are  the  greatest  buyers  of  red-clover  seed.     There  is  more 
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red  clover  bought  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  State,  I  think 
Nevertheless,  they  raise  red  clover  there;  ana  that  is  because  it  pay?i 
them  better  to  turn  it  under,  I  presume,  and  buy  red-clover  seed  irr-i: 
outside  sections. 

Senator  McLean.  How  far  north  is  the  hairy  vetch  profitable  ? 

Mr.  SoAKLETT.  It  grows  in  Michigan.  Whether  it  is  grown  to  a'-.v 
appreciable  extent  in  Canada  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  kdow  that :; 
grows  in  Michigan. 

Senator  McCSjmbeb.  Where  do  you  get  the  seed  from  the  outsidt ' 

Mr.  Scarlett.  The  best  hairy  vetch  comes  from  Sweden.  H^i'- 
vetch  also  comes  from  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Central  Europ ■ 

It  is  a  fact^  of  course,  that  the  tariff  will  inflate  prices,  and  thr^-l 
duties  will  be  paid  by  the  farmers,  and  we  hope  you  gentlemen  wii. 
have  in  mind  tnat  there  are  many,  many  more  larmers  who  buy  seed:: 
than  there  are  who  grow  them,  and  it  is  for  that  class  that  Ve  are 
speaking. 

Senator  Smoot.  Many  more  who  buy  wheat  than  grow  it  ? 

Senator McCuMBEE.  What? 

A  Voice.  It  is  on  the  free  list. 

A  Voice.  Some  one  says  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  he  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  There  are  sections  in  this  country  where  they  rt- 
certain  seeds.     Red  top  is  raised  in  Illinois,  but  it  is  not  importe 
Timothy  seed  is  raised  in  Iowa,  but  it  is  not  imported.     It  being  • 
the  free  list  does  not  affect  them  at  all;  it  does  not  affect  those  s^'^ 
that  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  in  America  to  supply  our  <\ :. 
sumption. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  state  just  what  is  raised  in  t'. 
coimtry  and  not  imported  among  the  seeds  1  You  have  mentit.*!.' 
two  or  three. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Timothy  seed  and  red  top. 

Senator  Smoot.  Red  top  is  imported,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  I  think.  There  mar  U  < 
little;  if  there  is  a  change  in  me  market,  it  may  come  back;  tLat  - 
American  seed. 

Senator  McLean.  Timothy  seed  is  included  in  761.  But  you  ^l 
it  is  not  imported  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  sir.  We  raise  enough  timothy  in  this  cousr: 
to  supply  the  home  demand  and  export  some. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  other  rarieties  do  we  rabe  enough    . 

Mr.  Scarlett.  None  except  red  top,  and  if  they  are  on  the  free  «^ 
it  does  not  affect  them. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  ^ou  say  about  the  rates,  if  we  are 
retain  any  rates  ?  Are  they  fairly  comparable  to  the  prices  her^ 
containea  in  761? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  a  question  the  farmer  would  have  to  ans'' 
I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  McLean.  In  maintaining  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  f> 
would  be  much  higher  than  others? 

Mr.  Scarlett,  x  es. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  sell  alfalfa  seed  for  i 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Alfalfa  seed  at  the  present  time  is  worth  20  cer> 
pound. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  That  is  an  advance  of  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  last 
3ur  weeks — the  price  I  mentioned. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  you  selling  crimson  clover  for  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  We  are  selling  crimson  clover  at  9^  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  duty  is  1  cent  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  about  red  and  white  clover  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  -  Red  clover  is  selling  at  about  19  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  rate  is  2  cents  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  It  is  3  cents,  sir. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  white  clover  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  White  clover  is  selling  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  rate  is  3  cents  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  sell  timothy  for  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Timothy  is  selling  for  about  6  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  duty  is  2  cents,  according  to  this 
ill? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bushel  oi 
mothy  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Fortv-five;  that  is  about  $2.70  a  bushel. 
Senator  McLean.  Tnat  is  a  pretty  large  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Gentlemen,  that  about  covers  it,  as  far  as  the 
meral  run  is  concerned. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  want  to  file  your  brief? 
Mr.  Scarlett.  Yes,  sir.     If  there  is  anything  I  can  answer  I  would 
J  very  glad  to  do  it. 

USF  OF  WILLIAM  O.  SCARLETT,  BALTIMORE,  UB.,  REPRESEKTINa  THE  WHOLE- 
SALE GRASS  SEED  DEALERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Paragraph  761  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  proAides  duties  on  grass  seeds  per  pound 
follows:  Alfalfa,  2  cente:  alaike  clover,  red  and  white  clovers.  3  cents;  crimson  clover, 
Jent;  clovers  not  specially  provided  for,  2  cents;  millet,  one-half  of  1  cent;  timothy, 
•ente;  hairy  vetch,  2  cents;  spring  vetch,  I  cent;  and  all  other  grass  seeds  not  specially 
wided  for,  2  cents. 

DEFINITION   OF  GRASS   SEEDS. 

\9  RrasB  seeds  have  a  technical  meaning  unknown  except  by  those  acquainted  with 
>8iibject.  grass  seeds  are  defined  and  known  within  the  contemplation  of  the  United 
W<w  tariff  laws,  a^culturally ,  and  in  the  seed  trade,  as  the  seeds  producing  all  fodder, 
*fiire.  and  fertilizing  plants,  i.  e.,  speaking  botanically,  the  two  CTeat  groups  called 
unineae  and  Leguminoeae,  p\as  rape,  a  member  of  the  miiStard  family. 
rhpTpfore  the  term  '^erass  seeds"  covers  practically  all  the  agricultural  or  field-sown 
d«.  except  the  ceresus  like  corn,  wheat,  rye.  oats,  etc.,  which,  though  botanically 
*<»?.  yet,  under  the  tariff  laws  and  agriculturally,  are  not  considered  grasses. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPORTANCE   OF  GRASS   SEEDS. 

'ompared  with  other  comiooditios,  grass  seeds  may  not  appear  to  have  a  large  money 

ue.    The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciuture  has 

de  an  estimate,  probably  only  a  rough  estimate,  that  the  avert^e  yearly  production 

ill  jjraw  seeds,  domestic  and  imported,  in  the  United  States  is  400,000,000  pounds, 

lied  at  between  forty  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

<i'<*  mistake,  however,  must  be  made  as  to  the  really  tremendous  values  of  the  prod- 

f  of  these  graas  seeds. 

'he  average  annual  hay  crop  of  the  48  States  from  1911  to  1920.  farm  value,  i.  e., 

iif  to  the  producing  farmer,  wai^  $i,6l3..S9G.0()0.^    Estimates  of  the  very  large  value 
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of  other  products  of  grass  seeds  could  be  cited  from  the  same  authority.  Yei  ih-.-  .* 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  imposing  value  of  crops  from  leguminous  seeds  whi(>L  2^- 
plowed  under  for  green-manuring  for  soil  improvement. 

During  ^e  last  war  seeds  were  held  of  such  prime  importance  that  the  ^-arioi* 
Government  departments  classed  them  with  munitions  or  food  products  in  all  prioric; 
classifications.  Congress  passed  a  special  war  act  to  determme  the  supply  and  tj 
increase  the  supply  of  these  seeds. 

It  is  therefore  too  obvious  to  require  further  details  that  grass  seeds,  though  «i 
perhaps  small  value,  have,  by  reason  of  what  they  produce,  a  very  great  effect  on  *^^ 
welfare  of  the  country. 

GRASS   SEEDS  T7NDBR  FORMEB  TARIFF  LAWS. 

Grass  seeds  under  all  the  tariff  laws  of  this  country  have  always  been  carried  ^i 
the  free  list.  Paragraph  595,  Underwood  Act  of  October  3,  1913;  paragraph  *<*•• 
Pavne-Aldrich  Act  of  August  5,  1909;  paragraph  Q\l,  McKinley  Act  of  August :" 
1894;  Tariff  Act  of  October  1, 1890;  section  2503,  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883;  secDj- 
8,  tariff  act  of  February  8,  1875. 

PRINCIPAL   REASONS    WHY   GRASS    SEEDS    SHOULD    BEAR   NO   IMPORT    DUTIES 

The  American  farmer,  particularly  in  his  present  distressing  condition,  should  c: 
be  burdened  with  the  heavy  increase  in  the  purchase  price  of  grass  seeds  which  fi!' 
be  caused  by  the  duties  assessed  in  paragraph  761  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

The  inevitable  result  of  these  heaver  duties  on  grass  seeds  will  be  to  incresse  t:if 
prices  of  grass  seeds  whether  produced  in  this  country  or  in  forei^  countries,  hecv^ 
of  the  economic  effect  of  the  substantial  elimination  of  competitive  world  moriri.* 
This  is  proved  by  two  circumstances: 

Certam  grsss  seeds  composing  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  demands  of  this  cx>unt'> 
are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  commercial  extent,  to  wit,  crim» : 
clover,  alsike  clorer,  hairy  vetch,  spring  vetch,  rape,  Canada  blue  grass,  r^-e  2r^« 
and  all  the  natural  grasses. 

The  following  Table  A  will  show  in  figures  the  average  yearly  imports  of  the  at  -*^ 
said  grass  seeds  for  the  years  1910  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  proposed  duty  to  be  tgccsat 
thereon  by  paragraph  761  of  the  Fordne>r  bill,  and  the  potential  revenue  to  be  -.- 
ceived  from  such  duties  and  paid  exclusivel^r  by  the  American  farmer.  This  UU 
is  prepared  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  Unit«a  States  Department  of  AgricultT:- 

Table.A. 
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Crimson  clover. 

Red  clover 

White  clover.. 
Other  clovers.. 
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Spring  vetch., 
Other  grasses. 
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MA  ^.  < 


T«r 


That  the  Congress  may  have  an  even  moare  striking  proof  of  the  burden  i-<  ti«" 
duties  on  grass  seeds  which  are  not  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  cv«r'r 
Table  B  is  given,  showing  that  the  American  farmer  must  pav  an  averags  oi  17  '«  • 
cent  more  for  these  grass  seeds  or  at  the  average  rate  of  59.1  cents  per  oowiiif  »  r 
These  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story,  unless  one  is  aware  of  agricultnral  condit> .  j 
For  example,  hairy  vetch  would  cost,  under  this  Fordney  bill,  $1.20  mane  per  si^« 
acre,  and  as  this  seed  is  often  so\vii  on  poor  land  of  low  -valuation  the  duty  xm-^:* 
planting  and  no  production  on  such  land. 
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Table  B. 


Seeds  directly  affected  by  imports. 


Isike  clover 

iin>on  clover . . 

M  clover 

hit?  clover,.. . 

»<ry  veich 

'nng\eich 

ipe 

na^ia  bluegrass 
diard  grass... 
repass 


Current 

Resulting 

whole- 

Proposed 

whole- 

sale 

import 

sale  price 

price 

tax  per 

with 

per 

pound. 

duty  per 

pound. 

pound. 

Centi. 

Cents. 

Cmt». 

m 

3 

20) 

74 

1 

8i 

18 

3 

21 

36 

3 

38 

8i 

2 

lOi 

5 

1 

6 

2 

9i 

18 

2 

20 

1           20 

2 

22 

1             6i 

1 

2 

8i 

increase  ,   ^^^ 
In  price.  |     ^*^*- 


Ptr  cent. 
17.1 
13.3 
16.6 
8.5 
23.5 
20 
26.6 
11.1 
10 
32 


Cents: 
45 
15 
45 
36 

120 
60 
20 
80 
70 

100 


VvCToge  increase  of  above  grasses,  17.9  per  cent ;  average  increase  per  sowing  acre,  59  cents. 

Prices  of  this  table  are  as  of  July  9,  since  which  date  prices  have  advanced  con- 

lerably  on  account  of  buying  abroad  in  anticipation  of  the  duty. 

Certain  grass  seeds,  namely,  red  clover,  white  clover,  orchard  grass,  and  millet. 

?  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States,  when,  if  at  all,  the  so-called 

fttective  doctrine  might  be  a  consideration.    On  the  contrary,  such  a  duty  is  un- 

(•^ssar}'  and  inadvisable  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  domestic  crop  never  has  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  American  farmers 

•  these  domestic-grown  grass  seeds,  as  shown  oy  the  following  statistics  compiled 

(Jovemment  departments: 

^Im-ers. — The  domestic  acreage  and  production  of  all  varieties  of  clovers,  which 
Mtitute  the  largest  item  of  domestic-grown  grass  seeds,  including  crimson  and 
ike  clovers,  for  the  year  1918,  to  be  sold  for  planting  in  the  year  1919  was,  according 
the  Crop  Reporter  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture,  issue  of  September 
1019,  06,120,000  pounds.  Page  499  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  report  for  the 
ir  1919  showed  an  importation  into  this  country  of  all  clovers  of  25,041,898  pounds. 
erefore,  the  American  farmer  demands  38  per  cent  more  clover  than  is  produced 
the  United  States.  These  figures  are  typical  of  other  years. 
)£iUet, — While  millet  is  grown  on  a  coomiercial  scale  in  this  country,  yet,  as  shown 
Ihft  last-mentioned  report,  1,775,226  pounds  were  imported, 
i  most  significant  fact  is  that  red  clover  and  alfalfa,  coniposing  the  lai^est  pro- 
tion  of  these  domestic-grown  grasses,  are  what  is  called  ''Incidental  seed  crops.'' 
lerican  fanners  do  not  grow  these  crops  expressly  and  solely  for  the  production 
■eedfl.  Other  important  issues  enter  into  the  disposal  of  these  crops,  viz,  the  cur- 
t  or  prospective  market  value  of  hay.  If  hav  is  or  may  be  high  the  crops  are 
tiered  to  oe  sold  for  fodder.  If  the  farmer,  at  the  approach  of  harvest,  finds  a  seed 
[>  more  valuable  he  allows  the  -crop  to  ripen  for  seed. 

Q  elevating  the  costs  of  grass  seeds  to  farmers  by  this  Fordney  tariff  bill.  Congress 
^voring  a  few  seed  growers  in  a  few  limited  sections  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
be  ^iiat  majority  of  the  American  farmers. 

:oit  of  the  meadow  fescue  seed  crop  of  the  United  States  is  produced  in  four  coun* 
in  eaKem  Kansas.    (Seed  Reporter,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  issue  of  Novem- 

J917,  p.  4.) 

ed  top  grass  seed  crop  is  produced  in  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
igbty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  timothy  seeds  comes  from  certain 
8  of  four  States,  Missouri,  Afinnesota,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.    (Seed  Reporter,  issue 
ug.  10,  1918.) 

tfalfia  seed  is  produced  by  a  few  Western  States.  Most  unfortunately  this  supply, 
lily  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho,  is  becoming  unavailable  for  seed 
>lie8  because  the  producers  can  not  or  will  not  prop^ly  clean  their  fields  of 
ioufl  weed  seeds.  Some  of  these  weed  seeds  can  not  be  removed  by  cleaning 
binery,  and  in  other  cases  can  only  be  removed  with  such  difficulty  that  the 
ng  price  of  the  recleaned  seed  is  well  nigh  prohibitive  in  certain  markets, 
lie  tariff  on  grass  seeds  will,  by  seriously  increasing  the  purchase  price  to  the 
rrican  farmer  result  in  the  curtailment  of  planting  and  consequently  of  produc- 
It  is  well  known  to  the  seed  trade  that  any  material  increase  in  prices  of  seeds 
licklv  reflected  in  diminished  sales. 
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Higher  prices  for  grass  seeds  caused  by  paragraph  761  of  the  Fordney  tariff  Mi!  ^ 
drive  the  small,  and  too  often  the  large  farmer  to  buy  cheaper,  inferiar,  and  w**-. 
infested  grass  seed.    The  purchase  of  such  seed  containing  large  quantities  of  w\:.  .* 
weed  see^s  will  be  a  calamity,  will  disastrously  affect  the  economic  viilue  of  en y»   ' 
the  land,  lower  tax  valuations,  and  nullify  the  effect  of  the  valuable  work  <j  ■ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  departmeDte  <:>f  * 
States  to  educate  the  farmer  to  buy  even  at  higher  prices  the  highest  quality  of  s^^t  ^• 
practically  free  from  noxious  weed  seeds. 

The  American  farmer  who  buys  grass  seeds  to  plant  is  in  such  a  condition  \h\\"- 
Congress  should  not  increase  his  burdens  by  higher  priced  grass  seeds.    This  Fr^r  i- 
bill  admits  duty  free  agricultural  implements  (par.  1504)  and  other  benefits.    V 
reverse  this  policy  by  putting  grass  seeds  on  the  dutiable  fist?    If  this  dut>*  is  ))V  ^ 
of  protection  the  benefit  can  not  attach  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  ^raas  seedfi  '^^ 
are  not  domestic  grown,  nor  should  this  policy  be  adopted  where,  as  is  this  ca^e.  r 
a  small  number  of  growers  are  to  be  benefited  at  the  cost  of  the  i^ast  majon'^ 
farmers. 

The  duties  on  grass  seeds  mean  no  appreciable  increase  in  revenue.  See  Ta^Mt  < 
which  shows  this  amount  of  potential  revenue  to  be  $740,410.96.  But  the  <i<'\t 
ment  will  not  realize  even  this  sum  because  imports  will  lessen  'very  conadefi^^ 

The  official  tables  of  statistics  of  exports  of  grass  seeds  from  thia  country  ahon  t 
these  seeds  are  depending  on  the  world  markets,  freely  offered  in  competition  wuh  " 
world.  This  conaition  snows  that  protection  is  not  needed  as  far  as  growing  sec^v 
considered. 

Seedsmen  have  made  diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  from  official  sources  the  reo^*  - 
why  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  attemnted  to  reverse  the  p-  - 
of  all  former  tsxiS.  laws  by  placing  grass  seeds  on  the  dutiable  list  in  this  bill  with  t 
following  results: 

We  understand  that  neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor  the  United  Stateii  - 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  suggested  or  approved  duties  on  gnkss  seeds  in  thL^ 

The  only  reason  assigned  by  t£e  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  V^  - 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  duties  was  to  prevent  importation  of  low-grade  .t 
seed.    The  complete  answer  to  this  is  that  there  has  been  a  Federal  statute  calle^i 
Federal  import  seed  act  of  August  20, 1912,  which  has  efficiently  operated  to  prvs 
the  importation  of  low-grade  grass  seeds  for  the  last  nine  years-Hi  tact  which  w^ 
known  to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

CONCLUSION. 

^  There^is  no  sound  reason  for  imposing  these  onerous  duties  on  grass  seeds,  but  n. 
the  strongest  claims  of  the  American  farmers  for  free  grass  seeds  as  in  all  former  '^ 
laws. 

Therefore,  para^ph  761,  imposing  duties  on  grass  seeds,  should  be  stncken  ov< 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  by  the  Senate,  and  the  confofcea  of  the  S  ^  ^ 
with  the  conferees  of  the  House  ^ould  insist  on  such  amendment.    Giaaa  seeds  sfc^ 
be  inserted  in  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  appxopriate  place. 

OARDEir  SEEDS. 

[Paragraph  762.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ElBBY  B.  WHITE,  DETROIT,  HICK.,  BSPBXSBSTD 
THE  AMEBICAN  SEED  TBADB  ASSOOIATIOH. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
association  comprises  practically  all  of  the  importers  of  gt&rden  so 
I  wish  to  ask  you  to  refer  to  paragraph  762,  on  page  106  of  the  ^•' 
which  is  stated,  ''Garden  seeds,  not  otherwise  specially  provuit.. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

We  ask  simply  this,  that  you  make  that  duty  specific  ratbrr  '. 
ad  valorem,     it  was  specific  imder  the  Aldricii  Act.     It  is  ^p-- 
now  under. the  Underwood  Act.     It  ought  always  to  be  speciri.-, 
cause  of  thej  practical  difficulties  in  appraising  the  value  of  ci^r 
seeds. 
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Your  committee  recognized  this  difficulty  in  1909  when  the  bill 
ame  from  the  House,  indicating  the  duties  as  ad  valorem,  and 
hanged  the  form  of  assessment  at  the  request  of  the  American  Seed 
Vade  Association. 

The  reason  for  the  very  great  difficulty  of  appraisal  is  that  every  lot 
f  garden  seeds  is  an  individual  lot,  precisely  as  every  Holstein  cow 
}  an  individual  cow.  The  value  in  the  one  case  may  be  four  times 
he  value  in  the  other  case. 

If  you  wish  a  duty  which  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  as  indicated 
d  the  bill,  approxmiately  6  cents  per  pound  would  be  the  right 
mount  based  on  the  last  10  years  average  on  foreign  valuation. 
Vith  American  valuation  it  would  probably  be  more. 

The  importers  will  cheerfully  abide  by  any  rate,  5  cents,  as  in  the 
^resent  act,  6  cents,  10  cents,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Aldrich  Act, 
>r  15  cents,  so  long  as  you  relieve^  us  of  the  bul'den  of  declaring  a 
narket  value  whicn  exists  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasiuy 
department. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  McOumbeb.  Nothing,  thank  you. 

DBIED  BEABTS. 

[Paragn^pli  763.] 

BRIEP   OF   aEOBGE   U.  SIBVEB,    BEPBESENTING   THE   FOBEIGN 
COKXEBCB  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  763  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  wherein  dried 
beanfi  are  given  a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  tibie  rate 
on  this  commodity  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

We  respectfullv  urge  that  your  committee  amend  this  item  so  as  to  assess  dried 
beans  not  more  tnan  one*hajf  cent  per  poimd.  This  recommendation  is  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  following  facts,  which  will  be  fully  established  in  this  statement: 

1.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  producers 
because  recent  losses  of  domestic  producers  were  not  the  result  of  foreign  competitiou, 
but  were  due  to  economic  causes. 

2.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  producers 
because  their  claims  that  importations  adversely  affect  the  domestic  inoustry  are 
oot  borne  out  by  an  analyms  of  conditions  during  normal  years,  or  even  during  1917-18. 

3.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  producers 
because  the  1917-18  situation  upon  which  they  base  their  demands  has  been  reversed 
since  1919. 

4.  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic  producers 
because  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  growers  for  American  markets  is 
already  on  a  basis  favorable  to  the  domestic  industry. 

5.  The  proposed  duty  will  not  benefit  the  Government  because  it  is  so  excessive 
as  to  impair  its  value  as  a  revenue  producer. 

6.  The  proposed  duty  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
because  it  will  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  a  staple  food  product. 

7.  The  proposed  duty  will  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country  because  it 
will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  important  purchasers  of  American,  products  and 
^venely  affect  the  many  industries  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  figures  on  the  bean  industry,  which  will  be  frequently 
referred  to  herein. 

Production  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Yearbooks  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1920  (figures  for  1910-1913  being  given  in  the 
only  form  available,  an  average  of  the  crops  of  those  years). 

Imports  statistics  from  1910-1918  were  secured  from  the  Tariff  Commission  hand- 
book entitled  *' Imports  and  Duties,  1908  to  1918,  inclusive;"  for  1919-20  from  that 
commission's  *' Survey  of  the  American  Bean  Industry'." 

Figures  on  exports  were  found  in  the  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  *' Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

The  bushel  used  as  the  unit  of  measure  contains  60  pounds  of  beans. 
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ccamiTt&e  kiwve  pjcL  circumdUiicee  to  be  geneEml  thKiQchmn  ibe 

^nii^  dooke^c  bean  giym'etB.  in  commfi  viUi  prod' 
of  all  aOT'^*'JtTiral  cynmodifiee.  recentlr  soffered  bevrr  luauu.  itne  tc  a  o^tn' 
^-alue  <A  tueir  product,  their  kesea  vere  only  the  namral  ivenlt  ti  a 
abikorm&l  er-oDomic  oooditioiis  that  prvrioiulr  obtained 

The  fact  th^:.!  the  aame  looaei  were  gnstainari  by 
marketed  pnrtically  vithout  forei^  campetitirti'and  by 
produced  m  the  United  States,  aa  veil  as  bv  giiwreig  of  *b 
catiae  of  the  recent  price  decline  to  be  ecoDamTc  £ad  oertainhr 
tioD. 

In  this  connection,  attentitm  is  caUed  to  the  heaxy  dfrime  titat 
prices  of  su^^h  varied  products  as  cotton,  iron  and  steeL 
the  case  of  every  one  of  the  commoditieB  r^erred  to  the 
neidigible  yet  prices  declined  equally  as  \i(Jently  in  these  lineE 

Tlieu  again,  commodities  th£.t  are  not  produciMi  in  thv  crantrr  aad 
dcrmestic  ^xmipetition  also  declined  heavfly,  silk,  coffee,  and  borlap  ~ 

The  foct  that  the  decline  that  affected  beans  also  affected  afanoet  all 
domestic  and  imported,  is  ver>'  strong  evidence  to  show  tint  tlie  taiin  ci  :br 
in  the  price  of  beans  was  fundamentally  economic. 

Second  point:  "The  proposed  duty  is  not  necesBary  for  the  ivotcctka  d  ^ 
producCTB  because  their  claims  that  importations  advetBdy  alieri  the  d 
industry  are  not  borne  out  bv  an  analvsis  of  conditkms  dtorii]^  niji  i— 1  v^mzs 
during  1917-18." 

Taking  only  the  figures  for  1917-18,  when  most  abnontfU  ooodiiionf  pp- 
domestic  ^wers  endeavor  to  create  the  impresBion  that  the  market  has  b«kv 
with  foreign  beans,  bringing  down  prices  to  the  producer  and  grcnenQy  dz 
the  industry.    Also  that  such  a  condition  will  becx>me  permanent  if  a  hkfa 
tive  tariff  is  not  enacted. 

Yet  looking  into  the  facts  of  the  matter  we  find  that  while  imparts  grouly  i&i 
during  the  war  years,  the  same  was  true  of  domestic  production,     in  tcnnff  d 
imports  jumped  from  1,617,000  bushels  in  1914  to  2,521,000  bushels  in  19i:.  vi: 
duction  increased  from  8,846,000  bushels  in  1914  to  16,045,000  buahels  in  l»l^ 

We  also  find  that  even  in  1917-18,  exports  offset  imports  to  a  dm^stet  tk* 
domestic  growers  almost  complete  protection.    In   1917,  2,521,000   buAuS< 
imported  and  2,164,000  exported,  leaving  a  difference  of  56,720  biudi^  ^>  ' 
flow"  a  market  already  dominated  by  16,045,000  bushds  of  domestic  \^ 
1918,  2,459,000  bushels  were  imported  and  2,398,000  bushels  exported,  l« 
difference  of  only  61,059  bushels  to  ''bear"  a  market  supplieci  vith  V 
bushols  of  domestic  beans. 

Figures  since  1910,  which  give  a  much  more  accurate  basis  for  judcment 
for  the  two  war  yei^s,  show  that  exxx>rt8  of  beans  from  the  UniteaStat<«  ^ 
countries  have  exceeded  imports  of  beans  into  the  United  States  durix^ 
period  by  over  75,000,000  pounds. 

Furthermore,  the  average  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  since  1**' 
been,  home-grown  89  per  cent,  imported  11  per  cent. 

If  there  were  no  exports  whatever  and  the  whole  force  of  forelgii  imp<rte 
thrown  on  the  domestic  market,  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  consider  11  p« 
of  the  marketable  beans  as  controlling  a  market  in  which  domestic  beMM  are  m 
whelmingly  predominant. 
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•e  fact  that  imported  beans  sold  and  still  sell  for  less  than  domestic  beans  is  not 

to  \'icioii8  unaerselling  by  importers  but  to  the  superiority  of  the  American- 

a  product.  In  accusing  importers  of  weakening  tne  market  by  consistently 
rselling  them,  domestic  growers  are  representing  as  an  evil  a  situation  that  is 
Uly  one  of  their  strongest  protections  against  foreign  competition,  namely,  the 
act  superiority  of  domestic  beans  and  the  premium  always  paid  for  a  domestic 
3  over  the  pnce  given  for  the  oriental  vanety  coming  into  direct  competition 
it- 

iB  preference  of  the  American  buyer  for  domestic  beans  is  constantly  capitalized 
_    be  growers  at  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  (see  Tariff 
miflHion'B  survey  of  the  American  bean  industry). 

'ird  point:  The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
ucen  because  the  1917-18  situation,. upon  which  they  base  their  demands,  has 
reversed  since  1919. 

'ea  aasuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  imports  did  exert  the  harmful 
ence  growers  claim,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  situation 
prevailed  in  1917-18  has  since  entirely  readjusted  itself  is  another  objection  to 
ler  tari^  protection  at  this  time. 

iports  for  1919  were  less  than  half  of  the  volume  imported  in  1918,  while  exports 
•  more  than  one- third  greater  than  in  1918. 

sports  for  1920  were  but  one-fifth  of  1918  figures,  while  exports  were  more  than 
lie  the  volume  of  imports. 

itli  imports  four-fifths  less  than  in  1918  and  still  steadily  declining,  fear  of  oriental 
petition  seems  hardly  justified. 

I  connection  with  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  a  factor  that  merits  con- 
lation  ifl  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  import  lower  grade  oriental  beans  at 
ratio  of  10  per  cent  of  our  production  and  disjJosing  of  17J  per  cent  of  our  higher 
e  domestic  crop  in  foreign  markets. 

nxiii^  the  past  six  years  this  country  has  exported  more  than  13,500,000  bushels 
eanfl  as  against  the  75,000,000  bushels  it  produced.  In  other  words,  since  1915 
exports  have  amounted  to  17 J  per  cent  of  our  production.  Our  imports  during 
aame  period  were  but  7,500,000  bushels  or  10  per  cent  of  our  production. 
his  exportable  surplus  must  compete  with  foreign  beans  in  the  world's  markets 
the  pnce  for  which  it  sells  must  necessarily  have  an  important  part  in  determining 
price  of  the  commodity  at  home. 

t  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  step  to  continue  to  dispose  of  17 i  per  cent  of  our 
OH  abroad  and  to  import  lower-grade  oriental  beans,  equal  to  but  10  per  cent  of 
prod  fiction  in  their  stead. 

ourtb  point:  **The  proposed  duty  is  not  necessary  for  the*  protection  of  domestic 
durers  because  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  growers  for  American 
'fcets  is  already  on  a  basis  favorable  to  the  domestic  industry." 

tariff  is  enacted  with  one  or  both  of  two  objects  in  view,  namely,  to  protect  home 
a3tr>%  or  to  proWde  revenue.  Takin?  up  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is  submitted 
I  if  home  industry  is  already  sufl'iciently  safeguarded,  further  protection  is  unneces 
* .  Or  in  other  words,  if  (1)  the  volume  of  imports  is  not  larp^e  enough  to  threaten 
ir>f?tic  producer's  control  of  the  market,  and  if  (2)  foreign  producers  have  no  advan- 
IB  iliat  could  make  such  a  situation  possible,  no  further  tariff  is  necessary'  from  the 
tp<*tion  standpoint. 

'r^m  fltatistirs  given  above,  it  was  seen  that  imports  when  compared  with  domestic 
duction,  are  relatively  small,  amounting  to  loss  than  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
p  in  normal  times. 

t  is  more  difficult  to  establish  the  relative  competitive  positions  of  foreign  and 
o#-firtio  producers  with  re^fard  to  American  markets  as  definite  figures  are  not  avail- 
*♦.  It  IS  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  statements  of  domestic  growers  as 
lie  loir  production  and  marketing  costs  of  foreign  beans,  contrasted  with  the  small 
lime  of  beans  imported,  show  such  a  discrepancy  as  to  almost  of  themselves  refute 
^YkSiTge  that  import^^d  beans  have  a  competitive  advantage. 

iiclisixig  from  the  small  amount  of  beans  imported  either  those  who  bring  in  this 
Qinodity  have  ^he  advanta^  over  domestic  producers  in  competition  for  the  Anaeri- 
I  rnarketsand  do  not  use  it,  or  the  charge  that  they  have  such  an  advantage  is  in 
.,r.  As  it  is  hardly  probable  that  importers  or  members  of  any  other  industry 
ul<l  fail  ^  ^^  *^y  advantage  in  their  favor  to  increase  the  volume  of  their  business 
•  only  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that  they  actually  do  not  possess  any  such  co  n 
ticive  advantage. 
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That  the  latter  situation  is  the  true  one  is  seen  from  the  following  comparis  s 
factors  involved  in  marketing  domestic  and  foreign  beans: 


AMERICAN   BEANS. 

1.  Expensive  but  efficient  labor. 

2.  Modern  machinery. 

3.  Latest  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 

tion. 

4.  Large-scale  production. 

5.  Close  to  consuming  markets. 

6.  Speedy  but  expensive  transportation. 

7.  No  exchange  problem. 


8.  Producer,  broker,  jobber,  and  retailer 
exact  profit  before  goods  reach 
consumer. 


9.  No  ocean  transportation. 

10.  No  marine  insurance. 

11.  No  import  duty. 

12.  Preferment    by    American    buvers 

bringing  premium  of  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 


ORIENTAL  BEAK8. 

1.  Cheap  but  inefficient  labor. 

2.  Crude  implanents. 

3.  Antiquated  and  unscientific  m€th  <*- 

of  cultivation. 

4.  Small-scale  production. 

5.  Thousands  of  fmles  dom  Ainen:^ 

markets. 
.  6.  Slow  and  expensive  land  and  inUn' 
water    transportation. 

7.  Risk  from  exchange  fluctiiatktt  du: 

ing  course  of  oonvenioQ  tnw 
native  currency,  to  tmei,  to  ?^*: 
dollar;  or  from  silver  yen  to  rii 
yen,  to  gold  dollar. 

8.  Interposition  of  numerous  middles^ 

involves  substantial  poofit  to  earr 
During  course  of  marketing,  hftr^ 
pass  through  hands  of  gn>««? 
native  dealer,  broker,  exponr 
broker,  importer,  broker,  jobb^: 
retailer,  and  finally  consumer. 

9.  Ocean  transportation,  another  hnj 

of  fluctuating  cost. 

10.  Marine  insurance  cost. 

11.  Import  duty. 

12.  Must  be  sold  at  a  price  one-fourtL  i 

three-fourths  cent  per  pound  >- 
low   price   enjoyed    by   dome^* 
product. 


Even  from  the  brief  contrast  above,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  survey  of  the  indu^L' 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  intricate  and  coe^  prt«  .9 
of  marketing  foreign  beans  and  the  numerous  advantages  of  domestic  producers  M* 
entrench  them  so  solidly  in  the  market  they  control. 

Certainly  no  additional  tariff  to  further  strengthen  domestic  growen*  domitj:. 
position  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Fifth  point:  "  The  proposed  duty  will  not  benefit  the  Government  because  it  >  - 
excessive  as  to  impair  its  value  as  a  revenue  producer." 

As  noted  above,  one  of  the  two  objects  of  a  tariff  on  imports  is  to  bring  in  reveni.«> 

It  is. elementary  to  state  that  an  excessive  duty  will  entirely  shut  out  or  aezi^wr 
restrict  importations  of  the  commodity  it  covers,  and  hence  nave  little  \^ue  a*  i 
source  of  revenue. 

It  is  also  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  imports  of  a  given  article  were  der  Ir  :'- 
under  a  moderate  tariff,  an  increase  of  that  rate  oy  20  per  cent  would  probath  ^^^ 
as  an  absolute  check  of  the  movement. 

Yet  these  fundamentals  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  fixing  the  rate  of  dirr 
beans. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  measure,  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  fc«f 
was  in  force.    Yet  under  this  moderate  tarin  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  id*}*  ^'• 
In  1919  only  one-half  as  much  beans  were  brought  in  as  during  19  IS,  and  in     - 
the  volume  imported  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  1919.    Exact  figures  will  i^  .•  ■. 
on  pa^e  2  of  this  brief. 

While  this  decline  would  no  doubt  have  continued,  the  effect  of  the  emeig«Jv~>  » 
was  to  bring  the  movement  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

Figures  of  imports  through  Seattle,  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  this  commo!  • 
show  that  while  13,230,000  poimds  of  beans  came  in  during  the  months  o<  Jun«  a.* 
July,  1920,  not  one  pound  was  imported  during  June  and  July,  l»2l. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  marketing  process  through  which  orient^}  ' « ..' 
must  pass  is  so  involved  and  expensive  that  a  duty  higher  than  one^lulf  cvbt 
pound  is  prohibitive. 

Intended  as  an  embargo  measure,  the  emergency  act  served  its  purpoee  wt*ll  -  * 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  beans.    The  imposition  of  any  rate  above  onivbalt  t^uT  •• 
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mnd  in  the  permanent  bill  will  have  a  similar  effect  and  will  certainly  defeat  its 
irpoee  if  it  is  expected  to  yield  a  revenue. 

Sixth  point:  'The  proposed  duty  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
ming  public,  because  it  will  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  a  staple  food  product." 
It  ia  well  known  that  beans  are  a  highly  nutritious  food.  On  account  of  their  meat 
klue  and  many  uses  they  are  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  and 
boring  classes  and  are  particularly  esteemed  by  those  of  foreign  extraction.  Their 
ide  military  use  shows  that  as  a  cheap  and  concentrated  ration  they  are  unexcelled. 
In  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public,  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  beans 
!  sold  at  as  moderate  a  price  as  wul  give  a*  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 
If  a  duty  is  provided  tnat  will  give  domestic  growers  a  corner  on  the  home  market, 
ices  will  naturally  rise  and  domestic  beans  will  bring  more  than  a  fair  return  at  the 
•nflumerB'  expense. 

Then  again,  due  to  rain  damage,  drought,  frost,  disease,  and  vermin,  which  affect 
•ans,  both  growing,  harvested,  and  stored,  they  are  a  risky  crop  and  heavy  shortages 
casionally  occur. 

With  an  excessive  duty  in  force,  years  of  domestic  crop  failure  will  be  the  only  years 
which  a  tariff  wfll  be  operative.    With  prices  soaring  and  protection  for  domestic 
Queers  even  less  necessary,  the  consuming  public  will  oe  forced  to  absorb  the  import 
itv. 

Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  an  increased  duty  in  years  of  normal  production  will  be 
sTibeidize  the  grower  at  the  consumer's  expense,  and  in  years  of  crop  failure  to 
ace  a  tax  on  a  staple  article  of  food  which  must  also  be  paid  by  the  consiuning  public, 
B  submit  that  not  only  ia  no  additional  duty  desirable  but  such  an  increase  would 
)  against  sound  public  policy. 

Seventh  point:    The  proposed  duty  will  not  serve  the  best  niterests  of  the  coxmtry , 
icause  it  will  injure  our  trade  relations  with  important  purchasers  of  American 
"oducts  and  adversely  affect  the  many  industries  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Much  effort  has  been  spent,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years,  by  our  Govern- 
eut  and  private  agencies  to  aid  American  industries  m  entering  iorema  fields. 
In  this  connection  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  economic  utct  that  there 
ust  be  a  reciprooal  exchange  of  commodities;  that  foreign  buyers  are  unable  to  pur 
uue  American  goods  unless  credits  are  established  in  their  favor  by  the  importation 
their  products;  that  transportation  of  American  goods  overseas  can  not  be  economi- 
%  and  efficiently  conducted  unless  there  is  cargo  both  ways. 
American  imports  of  beans,  one  of  the  Orient's  important  crops,  place  America: 
>Uar  credits  at  the  disposal  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  sellers,  which  in  turn  can  be 
>ed,  and  are  used,  to  buy  American  machinery,  textiles,  lumber,  steel,  chemical , 
un,  etc.    The  enormous  populations  of  these  countries  are  just  beginning  to  demad* . 
e  products  of  western  civilisation  and  opportunities  are  perhaps  more  promisini; 
r  tne  sale  of  our  products  in  these  countries  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  world. 
JB  evident  that  to  injure  our  trade  relations  with  these  countries  by  erecting  a 
nfl  barrier  against  their  products  would  be  most  unwise. 

liut  important  as  foreign  trade  is-  to  our  manufacturing  industries,  our  merchan  I 
vine  and  our  import  and  export  trade  and  its  many  allied  industries  depend  upon 
for  their  very  existence. 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  tariff  consideration  oi 
It  one  commodity  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  and  the  hundreds  of  thousand ^ 
penoQfl  dependent  on  these  industries.  But  the  emergency  measure,  covering 
ly  a  ecattennff  list  of  commodities,  has  proven  so  diiuistrous  to  commerce  that  it  is 
>(  entirely  irr^evant  to  note  in  connection  with  beans  that -any  step  tending  toward 
e  diminution  of  imports  will  adversely  affect,  to  a  greater  cr  lesser  extent,  the 
'P<^er,  the  steamship  company,  the  dock  company,  the  weigher,  the  chemist,  the 
irehouaeman,  the  railroad  company,  the  bank,  and  all  other  affiliated  interests. 
leseare  important  lines  of  domestic  business  and  in  conclusion  we  respectfully 
lUeAt  that  the  same  protection  be  given  them  as  is  given  to  other  domestic  industries. 
I  Indorsed  by  the  following:  Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  W.  T.  Christensen,  presi- 
Qt;  Importera  and  Exporters  Association  of  Seattle,  U.  A.  Kimball,  president; 
istomhouae  Brokers  Association  of  Seattle,  J.  P.  Hansman,  president.) 
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BEAirS,  PEAS,  An)  LEFTILS. 

[Paragraphs  763,  765,  and  767.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EMIL   S.   NOBDUNGEB,  BEPBESENTIKG  DRIED 

FBXJIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

• 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  desire  to  speak  with  reference  to  para- 
graph 763,  do  you— dried  fruit? 

Mr.  NoRDLiNGER.  Paragraphs  763,  765,  and  767. 

I  have  been  requested  oy  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  to  sug:;^t^n 
to  you  that  the  duty  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  be  retained. 

We  do  not  import  any  dried  beans  to  speak  of  when  we  hav^ 
normal  crops  here.  They  are  only  imported  when  the  crops  a* 
short  or  when  there  is  a  crop  failure.     They  are  used  principally  ^y 

f>oor  people.  The  principal  consuining  districts  are  the  mining  ai  1 
umber  districts.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  consumer  to  pit 
a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cheap  articles  like  dried  beans,  or  1 . 
as  suggested. 

I  refer  to  ordinary  navy  beans.  Before  the  war  we  used  to  import 
them  from  Kumama  ana  Hungary  and  some  from  Russia.  During 
the  war  they  came  in  from  Japan.  What  the  outcome  will  be  wh.  n 
conditions  become  normal  nobody  can  tell.  We  do  not  know  whetht-r 
we  will  be  able  to  import  them  from  Europe  again. 

On  dried  peas  the  present  duty  is  17  cents.  It  is  proposed  t. 
raise  the  duty  to  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  three-quarter^ 
of  a  cent  a  poimd,  and  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  •' 
the  goods.  The  wholesale  value  of  driea  peas  is  about  3  cents  : 
pound — the  white  or  green  peas — and  three-quarters  of  a  c*^: ' 
would  mean  25  on  the  value. 

Senator  Jones.  Areyou  an  importer  or  jwower  ? 
"  Mr.  NoRDLiNGER.  We  are  importers.     We  also  deal  in  domes^' 
beans  and  peas. 

Lentils  used  to  come  from  Russia  before  the  war.     The  onlv  oti. 
country  that  produces  them  is  Chile;  but  when  conditions  beci^n. 
normal  again  Russia  will  probably  produce  them  and  be  able  * 
export  them.     They  used  to  cost  in  Konigsbei^  2  cents  a  pour.. 
They  have  been  sold  here  to  the  poor  Italian  and  Russian  peoplt^  ■ 
2  poimds  for  5  cents,  but  the  average  price  was  about  5  cent- 
poimd  retail.     Now  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pi>ir 
on  this  article.     They  are  not  grown  in  this  country;  and  the  l>r.' 
Fruit  Association  thmks  it  womd  be  an  injustice  to  the  poor  p<^'v 
to  put  a  duty  of  fully  a  hundred  per  cent  on  a  cheap  article  of  fo-  > 

Senator  Jones.  Do  we  not  produce  in  this  country  sometL... 
just  as  ^ood  to  take  its  place  ? 

Mr.  NORDLINGER.  We  grow  similar  articles,  like  beans  mnd  f^    • 
They  are  similar  food  articles.     But  lentils  is  an  article  wlkjc:. 
consumed  principally  bv  ItaUans  and  Russians.     They  are  a.-t^- 
tomed  to  it  at  home,  while  the  Americans  do  not  use  it  much  cxnt 
a  side  dish.     It  is  eaten  principally,  or  exclusively,  by  very  po«»i  ;  • 
pie.     To  make  the  cost  to  them  double  it  seems  to  us  is  an  inju-^r 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  submit  a  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well;  you  may. 

Mr.  NORDLINGER.  Thauk  you. 
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BRISF  or  SMIL  S.  VOBDZJVQBRt  RSPBSSEXrTIVQ  THE  D&IBD  FRUIT  A880- 

CXATIOK  OF  HEW  YORK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dried  Frait  Association  of  New  York,  held  on  August  3,  1921, 
be  undeisigned  conunittee  has  been  instructed  to  protest  against  the  increase  in 
(uties  on  beans,  peas,  and  lentils  proposed  in  the  tariff  now  under  consideration  by 
our  committee. 

We  reepectfuUy  submit  herewith  arguments  in  support  of  our  contentions: 

Beans:  Paragraph  763.  The  duty  on  this  article  under  the  act  of  1913  is  42  cents 
>er  100  pounds  (25  cents  per  bushel);  under  the  emergency  tariff,  2  cents  per  pound, 
vhilc  the  law  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Reprteentatives  provides  for  a  duty  of  1}  cents 
7er  pound,  and  a  motion  has  been  made  before  your  committee  to  advance  this  to  If 
*enta  per  pound. 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  nutritious  merit.  It  is  well  known 
hat  beans  are  staple  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  In  normal  years  the  United  States 
produced  about  10,000,000  bushels,  and  the  statistics  show  that  excluding  the  war 
v^eats  the  average  excess  of  imports  over  exports  haa  been  less  than  1,000,000  buuiels.  In 
tact,  during  the  years  1897,1898,1899,  and  1907  there  were  more  exported  than  imported. 
This  proves  that  in  normal  years  there  is  no  necessit^r  to  import  beans  from  other 
L'ountriee,  Only  in  years  when  due  to  climatic  conditions  the  crop  is  short  can  any 
material  quantity  be  imported  profitably,  and  just  in  those  years  when  prices  in  this 
[^untry  would  tend  to  become  excessively  high  miport  from  abroad  would  mitigate  this 
condition  for  the  consumers,  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  a  necessity  of 
I  lie.  The  price  of  beans  in  foreign  countries  on  varieties  which  formed  the  largest 
part  of  importation  before  the  war  was  about  2}  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  point  of  origin; 
the  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  poimd  would  be  equivalent  to  60  per  cent;  1}  cents  per  pound 
would  b^  proportionately  higher.  To  tax  the  poor  man's  food  to  such  an  extent  is 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  when  it  Ib  proposed  to  assess  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  on  caviar, 
33|  per  cent  on  mushrooms,  and  22  per  cent  on  goose  livers,  which  are  luxuries,  and  an 
increased  duty  will  not  benefit  the  grower  in  years  of  normal  yield,  as  the  supply  in 
this  country  is  sufficient  for  normal  demand.  It  would  only  miure  the  consumer  in 
years  when  the  crop  is  insufficient  for  normal  demand,  and  in  tnose  years  the  grower 
will  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  product  anyway,  as  a  shortage  in  this  country  would 
tend  to  increase  the  price  proportionately.  If,  however,  during  years  of  normal 
production  prices  should  oe  neld  higher  by  the  growers,  it  would  tend  to  divert  the 
export  orders  which  generally  come  firom  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands  to 
Canada  or  other  foreign  producing  countries. 

Peas:  Under  jMuragrapn  767  it  is  proposed  to  tax  dried  peas  7JS  cents  per  100  pounds; 
9p1it  peas,  1  cent  per  pound.  The  present  duty  is  10  cents  per  bushel  (17  cents  per 
100  pounas)  on  dned  peas  and  20  cents  per  bushel  (33  cents  per  100  pounds)  on  split 
peas.  This  also  is  an  article  of  food  which  is  used  almost  entirely  by  poor  people, 
and  it  is  generally  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  United  States  consump- 
tion in  this  country.  As  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
separate  beans  and  peas  in  their  statistics,  we  can  not  furnish  any  figures  regarding 
this  article,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  in  years  when  crops  in  this  country 
vere  normal  dried  peas  could  not  be  imported  from  abroad  and  compete  with  the 
price  of  the  domestic  product.  An  increased  duty  would  therefore  only  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  without  bringing  any  money  into  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

licntils:  In  paragraph  705  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  article  to  2 
cents  per  pound,  the  present  duty  being  25  cents  per  bushel  (42  cents  per  100  pounds). 
This  article  is  not  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States.  The  increased  duty 
would  therefore  not  help  any  grower,  but  simply  put  a  burden  on  the  consumer. 
The  consumers  of  lentils  are  mostly  poor  laboring  people,  who  buy  this  on  account  of 
ita  exceptional  food  value.  Before  1914  95  per  cent  of  the  lentils  imported  were  grown 
in  Russia,  shipped  from  there  to  Koenigsberg,  where  they  were  screened  and  cleaned, 
and  thence  forwarded  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  average  price  in  Koenigsbeig 
was  about  2  cents  per  pound.  A  duty  of  2  cents  therefore  would  mean  an  increase 
to  the  consumer  of  100  per  cent,  which  is  certainly  altogether  out  of  proportion  when 
you  consider  that  lentils  are  purchased  by  people  who  can  ill  affora  to  be  taxed  in 
this  manner. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  reouest  that  the  rates  be  changed  to  the  rates  in  force 
under  the  Pa3me-Alarich  bill,  wnich  were:  Beans,  45  cents  per  bushel  (75  cents  per 

100  pounds):  lentils,  45  cents  per  bushel  (75  cents  per  100  pounds);  dried  peas,  25 
«ent3  per  bushel  (42  cente  per  100  pounds);  split  peas,  40  cents  per  bushel  (06  cents 
V^r  100  pounds). 
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[Pantgnptt  766.] 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  O.  HUPFBL,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T. 

Mr.  HirFFEL..Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  I  vj 
talk  on  mushrooms.     I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  mushrooa 

rowers  of  the  country  and  he  will  speak  on  the  canned  mushroom.- 
am  asking  you  to  leave  the  tariff  as  arranged  by  the  Ways  atto 
Means  Committee  tiie  same  as  they  have  arranged  it.  I  am  asking  f' -: 
the  protection  of  a  real  infant  industry.  I  am  the  first  man  that  ho- 
over converted  a  brewery  into  a  mushroom  plantation.  Duriag  ib' 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  one  of  the  gentlemr' 
appeared  and  stated  that  mushrooms  could  not  be  raised  in  thi> 
country,  I  have  brought  along  some  photographs  taken  by  the  It  ■ 
temational  Film  Ck>.  and  the  Thompson  people,  who  furnish  pictur.-? 
for  all  the  Sunday  pictorial  papers  of  the  countrv,  and  I  show  v  . 
pictures  of  an  ola  brewery  tnat  has  been  turnea  into  a  miwhrtn-r.* 
plantation. 

Senator  Caldeb.  When  did  you  begin  this  work) 

Mr.  Hdpfel.  We  were  put  out  of  business  during  the  war  by  pr  - 
hibition,  and  after  looking  over  25  or  30  industries  I  finally  deci'l-.'! 
to  go  into  this  industry,  finding  that  a  brewery  could  bo  used  for  it  \ 
purpose;  and  I  have  letters  here  showing  that  a  great  many  bivwi— 
of  Ine  country  are  turning  their  minds  now  to  rising  muBhrooin- 
I  have  one  letter  here  from  the  Frank  Fehr  Brewing  C«.  TlieT  h»" 
^eady  started.  They  now  have  about  20,000  foct  under  culu<» 
tion,  and  they  are  going  to  increase  that  this  year  to  100.000. 
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I  have  a  letter  also  from  the  Moerschd  Co.,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  They 
Iso  want  to  take  it  up.  I  have  another  one  from  the  Houseman 
•rewing  Co.,  of  Madison,  Wis.  Another  from  the  Sheeby  Spring  Brew- 
»g  Co.,  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Another  one  from  the  Stroh  ferewery,  of 
tetroit,  Mich. 

You  see  what  I  have  done  here  [exhibiting  photographs]  is  to  open 
new  field,  and  I  feel  that  with  proper  protection,  sucn  as  the  Ways 
id  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  provided  for  us,  this  stru^- 
ing  industry,  which  was  started  in  tms  country,  I  understand, 
)out  12  or  15  years  ago,  can  flourish.  This  industry,  I  found  on 
vestigation,  raises  about  a  million  poimds  of  mushrooms  a  year, 
id  there  are  imported  about  eight  to  nine  million  pounds. 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  members  of  the  press  here  are  very  de- 
•ous  of  knowing  whether  these  mushrooms  grown  in  the  breweries 
ntain  a  ''kick. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  Senator,  if  I  told  you  it  contained  over  2.75  I  am 
raid  our  sales  would  be  so  increased  that  we  could  not  fill  the  orders. 
Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  tariff  on  mushrooms  now  ? 
Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  industry  has  been  under  a  tariff  of  about  2^ 
fits  a  pound. 

Senator  Jones.  I  have  not  the  bill  before  me.     Is  that  what  the 
)use  bill  provides  ? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  House  bill  provides  for  33  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
aerican  valuation. 

Senator  JoNBs.  What  difference  will  there  be  between  the  two 
es? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  We  figure  that  the  rate  will  be  about  35  cents  a  pound 
der  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  raised  from  3  cents  to  35  cents  ? 
tfr,  HupFEL.  Two  and  one-half  cents  is  nothing.     It  is  not  even  a 
iff  for  revenue. 

ienator  Jones.  You  started  in  this  business  when  the  tariff  was  2^ 
ts? 

It.  Hupfel.  During  the  war  when  they  could  not  be  imported, 
m  I  was  put  out  of  business. 

enator  Jones.  Did  you  start  into  the  business  with  the  idea  that 
would  get  protection  of  35  cents  a  pound  ? 
It,  Hupfel.  Not  exactly.  I  had  to  use  my  plant  for  something. 
t)ked  over  all  these  various  other  industries,  and  none  of  them  were 
ing  the  world  afire  with  their  profits.  I  started  out  on  this  as 
te  photographs  will  show  you.  Let  me  take  this  one  picture  here 
icating].  This  shows  the  cellars  dismantled.  This  shows  you  the 
aiment  of  using  the  cubic  capacity  [indicating].  Those  are  the 
den  frames,  2  or  2^  feet  apart,  on  which  mushrooms  are  raised. 
U  show  you  those  same  cellars  of  steel  construction,  six  tiers  high, 
gr  the  entire  capacity.  The  brewery  cellars  were  about  the  size 
lis  room,  and  to  raise  mushrooms  under  this  system — the  French 
em — on  the  floor,  was  wasting  a  lot  of  this  room.  So  we  have 
^  into  it  in  this  manner  [indicating  on  photograph], 
•nator  McCumbeb.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  given  by  the 
se? 

r.  HuppBL.  Yes,  sir.     I  merely  ask  you  to  hold  it.  Senator. 
t  is  all. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  What  material  are  they  grown  in  I 

Mr.  HoPFEL.  Fermented  horse  manure  or  compost.  It  takes 
about  three  weeks  to  ferment  that.  The  spawn  is  inserted,  which  is 
really  the  plant.  The  mushroom  has  seeds  or  spores,  and  these  hri 
planted,  and  that  spore  goes  into  the  compost,  the  mycelium,  as  ^r 
CaU  it,  which  is  really  the  plant  It  reproauces  itself  and  bears  fnii: 
and  that  fruit  is  the  mushroom 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  jour  idea  that  if  proper  protection  is  givpi 
it  will  so  encourage  the  mdustry  that  you  can  tate  care  of  all  of  i 
without  any  importations  at  all  ?" 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  think  so;  yes,  Senator. 

Senatar  Calder.  And  competition  would  bring  down  the  price  < 
the  raw  article  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  That  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  million  poimds  did  you  say  ar 
imported  now? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  From  the  records  I  have  here  from  Washingt^: 
between  eight  and  nine  million  pounds. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  pounds  do  you  expect  to  produce 
your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  expect  to  get  the  capacity  up  next  year  to  ab<^^ 
300,000  pounds. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  will  require  a  number  of  plants  ¥ 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  are  not  the  only  growers  in  the  United  SIaK 
It  will  give  them  a  chance.  Canada  has  put  a  duty  of  30  cents  up 
American  mushrooms  raised  out  in  the  far  West.  There  are  a  gr«j 
many  mushrooms  out  in  the  West,  but  because  of  the  low  price 
the  imported  mushrooms  they  have  been  driven  put  of  business  frc 
time  to  time. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  mushrooms  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  It  varies.    At  this  particular  season  of   the  t< 
when  no  fresh  mushrooms  can  be  obtained,  they  sell  at  80  cenU 
$1  a  pound.    In  the  height  of  the  season,  in  the  wintertintie,  diey  r 
about  30  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  rather  have  a  specific  duty  so  *J 
you  would  know  what  the  price  was  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  We  would  rather  have  a  specific  duty,  but  w\p  i 
satisfied  with  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done  for 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  when  your  muahrooma  are  selliDp 
this  country  at  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3o  i 
cent  would  be  ample  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  what  about  it  when  they  are  «*^Hing  at  I 
pound  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  want,  then,  to  get  33  .*: 
duty? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  No.     When  they  are  selling  at  SI  a  pound 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  need  any  protection  uxen,  do  toc 

Mr.  Hupfel.  The  situation  is  just  this,  Senator:  The.  Ajoura-^ 
public  are  not  used  to  using  the  fresh  mushrooms.     They  m^ 
dried  and  the  canned  musmooms^  and  about  SO  per  cent  t^f 
mushrooms  are  ground  up  for  sausage  and  soups.     The  iniT^-^ 
mushroom  breaks  the  American  market  for  fresh  moshrooms. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  seasonal  ? 

Mr.  Hupfel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  seasons  of  the  year  ? 

Mr,  HuPFEL.  The  only  season  that  mushrooms  are  very  high  is  in 

D  months  of  July  and  August;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they 

a  not  be  raised  without  proper  refrigerating  facilities.     There  is  one 

aer  mushroom  grower  who  has  put  in  an  ice  machine,  and  the 

3weries  have  r^rigerating  facilities.     We  have  refrigerating  ma- 

ines,  and  thereby  control  the  temperature  of  the  cellars,  which  is 

?^ery,  very  important  thing. 

Senator  Jones.  So,  then,  the  price  of  mushrooms  in  the  United 

ates  actually  varies  each  year,  generally  speaking,  from  30  to  40 

Its  apound  upto  $1  a  pound? 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  The  high  price  is  only  in  the  summer  time. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  m  the  summer  time  you  would  have  a  tariff 

35  cents  a  poimd  when  prices  are  high,  and  in  the  other  months  of 

e  year  from  9  to  10  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HuPFBL.  I  assume  that  the  imported  mushrooms  would  regu- 

Le  it  to  cover  those  two  months.     Directly  after  the  war  they 

Sorted  here  a  whole  shipload  of  mushrooms,  one-half  a  nullion 
ars'  worth  coming  in,  in  cans,  and  they  were  held  over.    Prior  to 
e  war  it  broke  the  market  from  something  like  60  cents  to  30  cents 
New  York.     We  could  not  produce  them  for  30  cents. 
Senator  Jones.  What  can  you  produce  them  for  ? 
Mr.  HuPFEL.  About  40  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  say  the  imports  were  ? 
Mr.  HuPFEL.  Between  eight  and  nine  million,  I  am  advised. 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  official  statement  here  is  that  the  total 
xantity  imported  in  1921  was  3,732,459  pounds. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  means  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.     And  in  1920  there  were  imported 
301,000  pounds. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ilture. 

Senator  Jones.  The   difference   might   be   in    the   classification, 
hether  fresh  mushrooms  or  canned. 
Senator  La  Follette.  These  are  the  total  importations. 
Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ilture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Here  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Treasury 
epartment  [indicating]. 

Mr.  HuPFEL.  I  do  not  know  where  these  came  from.  I  will  read 
lem  to  you.  In  1918,  1,200,000  pounds;  in  1919,  2,093,000;  1920, 
IT  the  first  nine  months,  2,200,000  pounds.  They  did  not  have  the 
jures  for  the  last  Quarter. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  about  the  same  as  the  figures  you  have 
Jad. 
Mr.  HuPFEL.  These  are  from  France. 

STATBIIENT  OF  EBWAKD  H.  JACOBS,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  The  mushrooms  grown  in  this  country  at  the  present 
ine  are  far  beyond  the  estimates  given.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
ilture  asked  me  to  get  as  close  an  estimate  on  the  subject  as  I 
ossibly  could,  within  the  past  year,  and  I  figure  that  there  are  from 
ve  to  six  million  poimds  of  fresh  mushrooms  grown,  and  they  are. 
etting  to  be  used  very  largely  in  place  of  the  canned  mushrooms.    I 
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myself  grew  600,000  pounds  last  year.  Mr.  Hupfel  grew  200j>-» 
pounds.  That  amounts  to  800,000  for  two  growers  alone.  We  h&v- 
at  least  250  growers  in  the  East  and  a  good  many  in  the  Weet.  Thf  r* 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  American  farmer  can  grow  all  the  mushroom- 
that  can  possibly  be  used  in  this  country,  either  fresh  or  canned. 

I  have  just  completed  a  trip  through  the  West  inyestigating  t: 
canned-mushroom  situation,  and  the  large  wholesale  dealers  told  n> 
that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  canned  mushrooms  impont<: 
are  used  by  Chinamen.     There  are  about  900  Chinese  chop-^uc* 
restaurants  in  Chicago  alone,  and  about  800  in  New  York  Ci:;» 
They  take  mushrooms  like  tl^ese  [indicating]  and  cut  them  up  :! 
little  shoes  and  lay  them  across  the  top  of  the  dish  for  decoratiL^ 
purposes  and  serve  them  to  their  customers.     They  prefer  i;  . 
imported  mushrooms  because  they  are  bleached  white  and  thv 
retain  that  white  color.     We  know  of  no  means  in  this  coudt 
within  the  law  by  which  we  can  bleach  mushrooms  white  as  marf  i^ 
and  have  them  retain  that  color  without  usin^  chemicals,  which  «* 
could  readily  do.    But  the  pure-food  authorities  will  not  permit  n 
to  do  that.    They  are  at  liberty  to  come  and  inspect  our  plants  . 
any  time,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  plants  in  t. 
foreign  places  where  the  mushrooms  are  canned  for  importation  * 
this  country. 

So  that  we,'  as  growers  and  canners,  consider  that  we  have  an  uuf  ,* 
competition  there.     We  are  against  the  bleached  foreign  mushn.H-: . 
when  we  are  not  permitted  U>  bleach  our  own  mushrooms.     Thr 
retaln  the  natural  color,  which  is  a  cream  color,  and  the  natural  flav. 
and  they  are  just  as  good  as  fresh  mushrooms 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  chemical  is  used  in  • 
bleaching  process  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Sulphur  fumes.    That  can  be  used  in  such  a  wav 
to  whiten  the  surface,  and  there  are  traces  of  the  sulphur  used.     ^\\ 
you  open  a  can  of  fresh  mushrooms  you  can  often  detect  the  odor 
sulphur,  although  you  can  not  detect  the  sulphur  itself  in  the  mu- 
rooms.     We  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  that,  and  I  would  r 
encourage  it  because  it  is  not  necessary.    The  natural  flavor  \ 
color  are  far  more  desirable.     The  Chinamen  come  from  aero>^>  * 
Pacific  and  land  in  our  country  and  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  get  i :    - 
bleached  mushrooms,  and  come  back  and  feed  the  American  pc^ ; 
who  would  much  prefer  to  have  fresh  mushrooms  or  home-oar.  • 
mushrooms.     I  never  eat  the  French  mushrooms  because  I  ci)t> 
that  they  are  flavorless.    Any  mushroom  grower  does.     I  am 
Quainted  with  pretty  nearly  ail  the  mushroom  growers,  and  I  ^ 
tnat  if  the  demand  in  this  country  warranted  growing  douhl^* 
supply  of  mushrooms  in  this  country  they  could  almost  do  i^  ' 
year;  and,  as  Mr.  Hupfel  says,  thay  are  going  into  the  mtt^i:'  ■ 
business  in  every  State  in  the  Union  that  wiU  grow  them. 

From  a  canner's  standpoint  we  would  like  to  see  the  duty  incr.  a  - 
to  40  per  cent.     We  have  never  had  a  duty  in  this  country  that  iv 
permit  us  to  can  mushrooms  and  sell  them  on  the  market.    I  ^ 
it  is  a  shame  that  we  never  have. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  we  had  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  T«i<u 
They  might  as  well  have  been  free,  because  they  could  put  moskr'- 
into  the  notels  in  this  country  at  one-half  our  cost  of  producli««?' 
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I  started  in  the  canning  industry  and  got  a  lot  of  mushroom  growers 
iterested  10  years  ago,  but  the  foreign  growers  put  us  out  of  business 
ght  away.  We  lost  everything  we  put  into  it,  just  because  their 
iDor  and  other  conditions  are  more  smtable  to  producing  mushrooms 
leaply  over  there.  We  have  very  expensive  buildings  to  put  up  and 
cpensive  coal  and  the  disadvantage  oi  the  freight  rates  that  we  have, 
used  to  pay  70  cents  a  ton  for  freight.    Now  I  pay  $1.40.    I  used 

>  pay  16§  cents  an  hour  for  the  best  Italian  labor,  and  now  I  pay 

>  cents. 

If  you  will  give  us  what  we  request  we  will  produce  mushrooms  in 
vo  or  three  times  the  quantity,  and  the  benefit  all  goes  to  the 
merican  farmer.  The  CTowers  themselves  will  can  theih  and  sell 
icm  vathout  any  profit  u  they  have  to,  just  to  get  the  trade  and  get 
iO  business  and  grow  more  mushrooms.     I  ihmK  that  is  all. 

STATEXBKT  OF  OEOBOE  O'HABA,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATED nCFOBTEBS  OF  FOOD  PBODTTCTS. 

I 

Mr.  O'Haba.  Mr:  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  George 
Hara.  I  am  president  of  the  Associated  Importers  of  Food  Prod- 
is, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  althougn  our  association  is  a 
tional  one,  having  members  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
her  cities. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  of  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
iiahrooms,  House  bill  7456,  paragraph  766,  page  106.  Our  asso- 
ition  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  high  rate  is  proposed  in  con- 
)uence  of  the  erroneous  testimonv  of  various  fresh-mushroom 
owers  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  recent  hear- 
ses, not  only  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
irketing  their  product  in  tins,  but  also  as  to  why  the  French  canned 
ishrooms  have  the  preference  with  the  chefs  in  the  hotels,  and 

0  as  to  the  conditions,  Qosts,  etc.,  of  the  packing  of  the  French 
icle. 

[  have  here  the  hearings  on  the  general  tariff  revision  before  the 
cnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  page  1760  of  Mr.  Jacobs's 
timony — I  presume,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  to-day — he 
ntioned  something  similar  to  what  he  told  you  about  the  disad- 
itage  that  they  are  up  against  on  account  of  the  bleaching  of  the 
inch  mushrooms. 

riiis  gentleman  evidentlv  is  not  aware  of  the  conditions.  It  is 
olutely  impossible,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  pure-food  law  has 
n  in  existence,  to  import  any  mushrooms  into  the  United  States 
t  are  bleached  with  sulphate  of  copper.    I  myself  am  an  importer 

1  also  a  manufacturer  oi  mushrooms  on  the  other  side,  and  1  have 
I  30  years'  experience  in  the  business. 

le  said  the  same  thing  as  he  told  the  gentlemen  before  the  Ways 
I  Means  Committee.  The  importers  are  more  likely  to  be  picked 
on  anything  of  that  kind  than  the  domestic  manufacturers  would 
if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  because  our  goods  come  through  the 
erent  ports,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  offices  in  everv 
of  the  appraisers'  stores.  They  have  quite  a  staff  in  New  Yort 
\f',  where  most  of  these  mushrooms  come  in. 

enator  Dilungham.  Is  that  true  down  to  the  time  that  our  pure- 
i  law  was  adopted  ? 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  Before  the  pure-food  law  there  was  a  pinch  of  ^li' 
phur  put  into  bleached  musnrooms,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  ui 
necessary  to  bleach  them.  The  Frenchmen  have  a  little  secTot  "j 
their  own  which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Agricultural  Depar* 
ment  here,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bleaching  them  any  nmrc 
We  sell  just* as  many  without  bleaching  them  as  we  used  to  M^.'-. 
the  pure-food  law  went  into  efiFect. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Jacobs  is  still  in  the  room,  as  I  want  to  sav  Wv 
now  that  his  statement  is  absolutely  imfounded.  I  do  not  think  L, 
makes  the  statement  maliciously,  out  he  evidently  is  not  pest.*: 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  takes  samples  out  of  the  diflFerent  ^ii\! 
ments,  and  they  know  if  there  is  sucn  a  thi^  going  on.  If  thcr 
were,  we  would  have  to  reexport  the  goods-  'fiiere  is  nothing  oi  tb 
kind  taking  place.  The  domestic  manufacturer  might  *^get  a>sa 
with  it,*'  to  use  a  slang  expression,  because  there  is  nothing  to  si-:] 
him  except  that  he  might  be  picked  up  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  something  about  the  chefs,  in  his  statement  h^l  r 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  preferring  these  canned  mushroom* 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  business  for  fresn  mushrooms  and  busmr: 
for  canned  mushrooms.     Those  who  prefer  the  canned  mushro<"ai] 
prefer  them  because  of  the  economy.     They  can  open  up  a  tit. 
mushrooms,  if  some  one  drives  up  to  the  hotel  and  asKs  for  steak  t: 
mushrooms,  and  there  is  no  waste.     If  they  were  to  buy  se\t- 
baskets  of  fresh  mushrooms  and  did  not  use  them  there  would  !>• 
loss.     There  Are  some  road  houses  who  make  a  specialtv  of  cIiilk 
and  mushrooms,  and  those  places  would  probably  prefer  the  fi»' 
mushrooms,  because  they  would  use  a  great  many  oi  them. 

I  have  talked  with  hotel  chefs,  and  I  nnd  that  some  prefer  the  frc- 
mushroomi3,  and  some  prefer  the  canned  because  of  tne  econom> 

In  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gross  before  the  Ways  and  Means  C< 
mittee,  page  176  of  these  hearings,  he  spoke  of  the  cost  and  comp&r; 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  as  against  what  the  French  p 
In  the  meantime  I  wrote  over  to  the  other  side  and  received  comp  ■ 
information. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  labor  is  higher.     Mr.  Gross  saicJ  i 
the  Americans  pay  from  $4  to  $5  a  day,  and  in  his  testimony  h<-  -- 
that  the  French  labor  received  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day. 

The  actual  price  that  the  French  laborers  are  paid  is  2^  franc- 
hour,  say,  20  cents  on  exchange  of  eight.  That  is  normal,  or.  ra*  • 
it  is  about  what  the  exchange  has  oeen  for  some  little  time  r-. 
That  is  $2  a  day  of  10  hours.  The  chief  workman,  who  has  to  *-.:. 
something  about  the  quaUties  of  mushrooms,  etc.,  receives  . 
francs  per  week,  or  $20  per  week. 

Anotner  one  of  the  arguments  used  with  reference  to  mushri^ 
was  the  question  of  labor  and  the  question  of  manure  and  tiie  qut>  •• 
of  coal.     As  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  you  heard  Mr.  Jacobs  say  • 
they  had  a  high  price  to  pay  for  coal.     What  do  jrou  ima^^ 
price  of  coal  must  be  in  France  ?    It  has  been  considerably  iiL' . 
sometimes  four  and  five  times  as  high  as  we  have  to  pay*  for  ■ 
which  is  sent  into  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jacobs's  own  State,  ii^hx  '- 
near-by  mines.     In  France  it  is  a  question  of  receiving  it  pnncic*.. 
from  England.     The  coal  there  is  considerably  higher  than  oiir<. 

Mr.  Jacobs  or  Mr.  Gross  testified — or,  I  believe,  it  was  a  Mr.  E^ 
either  one  of  those  three  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  mushrooms--* 
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mericaii  manure  was  $2.80  a  ton^  and  that  the  freight  was  $3.50, 

aking  a  total  of  $6.30  delivered  at  their  factories. 

Thev  went  on  to  say  that  in  France,  in  the  cities  of  Paris  and 

^rdeaux,  there  are  caves  that  have  been  quarried  out  for  centuries, 

id  that  those  caves  are  used  for  the  production  of  mushrooms. 

lat  is  absolutely  a  mvth.     There  is  no  such  thing.     In  the  cata- 

rabs  of  France  never  have  mushrooms  been  raised. 

They  went  on  to  saj,  further,  that  in  regard  to  this  manure  it  was 

livered  to  the  factories  in  France  by  simplj  pushing  up  a  chute  in 

c  street  and  dumping  the  manure  down  mto  the  catacombs  and 

VPS  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux. 

I  am  telling  you  what  is  in  these  hearings.     The  fact  is  that  that  is 

solutely  not  the  case.     I  have  been  there  many  times  myself  and 

know  the  situation.     The  mushrooms  in  Bordeaux  are  carted  in 

igons  and  come  by  freight.     In  Paris  there  are  some  quarries  out- 

Ic  the  city  where  mushrooms  are  raised,  but  the  people  who  own 

ctso  quames  exact  the  payment  of  a  rental;  so  that  there  is  nothing 

le  about  it. 

In  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  it  was  said  that  their 

St  of  mushrooms  was  44  cents  a  poimd,  whereas  in  France,  they 

1(1.  they  were  raised  for  15  cents  a  pound. 

They  are  not  right  in  that  figure.     I  do  not  want  to  make  any 

sstatement,  so  1  have  had  the  information  from  the  other  side. 

w  information  is  that  there  are  different  grades  of  mushrooms. 

lat  is  why  these  prices  vary.     They  cost  there  from  5  to  9  francs, 

the  rate  of  exchange  of  8 — 40  to  75  cents.  So  we  have  mush- 
>ms  at  practically  the  same  figures  as  they  have  on  the  other  side. 
e  have  cheaper  labor  over  there.  They  pay  a  httle  bit  more  for 
pir  manure.  Their  price  deUvered  would  be  $6.30.  Our  price 
livered  over  there  is  $10.28.  This  manure  has  to  be  taken  out 
the  big  cities  of  France,  such  as  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  just  as  it  is 
ien  out  of  the  big  cities  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Our  labor 
about  half;  our  maniu*e  cost  is  more.  The  original  cost  is  about 
*  same,  biit  we  are  handicapped  because  we  have  the  freight,  when 
romes  from  the  Tours  section  of  France,  down  to  the  seaport,  and 

have  the  freight  from  Bordeaux  and  Havre  to  New  York  City, 
at  is  the  principal  port.  These  gentlemen  have  been  gettingja 
e  of  33J  per  cent.  We  have  always  had  a  specific  rate  on  mush- 
•ms,  and  I  was  glad  to  .hear  Mr.  Hupfel  say  that  he  would  be 
isfied,  because  I  am  hoping  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  us  a 
«ific  rate,  even  though  we  are  willing  that  it  shall  be  higher  than 
s  at  present. 

it  present  mushrooms  pay  2^  cents  a  pound  duty  under  the 
(lerwood  bill,  and  it  has  been  the  same  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
t,  but  that  2i  cents  a  pound  duty  is  not  only  on  the  weight  of  the 
shrooms,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  tin  and  the  inunersing  fluid 
I  the  container,  and  as  100  of  these  tins  weigh  about  114  pounds, 

duty  per  case  has  been  $2.85.  As  each  tin  contains  8  ounces  of 
incd  mushrooms,  this  amounts  to  about  6.7  cents  per  pound  on 

drained  mushrooms. 
They  claim  that  they  were  not  imported  during  the  war.     They 

come  over  all  through  the  war.  These  gentlemen  made  a  mis- 
toment.  Probably  they  did  not  know  it,  but  we  imported  mush- 
itns  continuously  during  the  war.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
aging  them  in« 


t; 


» • 
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Our  association  is  particularly  desirous  that  mushrooms  shall  h 
continued  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  as  we  know  that  it  would  be ! 
very  difficult  matter  to  appraise  the  values  if  this  article  were  asses^r 
at   ad  valorem  rates.    Our  association  has  had  experience  w: 
sardines,  since  this  latter  article  was  placed  on  the  ad  valorem  list .  bi 
being  continuouslv  before  the  board  of  appraisers,  settling  dispu 
about  values — a  lengthy  and  costly  proceeding.     As  most  pack*: 
of  mushrooms  have  their  own  ideas  of  grading,  we  can  see  notii 
but  trouble  ahead  for  our  members,  me  examiners,   and  for  t. 
appraisers  at  the  different  ports,  as  no  two  grades  would  be  al.> 
Hence  we  reconmiend  that  a  specific  tariff  of  4  cents  per  poui^ 
including  the  weight  of  the  contents  and  the  container,  oe  applii-^' 
This  would  mean  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  case  of  100  half-kilo  tins,  wl 
is  the  size  of  the  package  ordinarily  imported  from  Famee;  and 
the  present  tariff  of  2^  cents  per  poima  figures  $2.85  per  case. 
increase  in  duty  we  propose  amounts  to  60  per  cent  advance  over :. 
present  as  well  as  over  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

It  is  our  honest  opinion  that  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  weight  ' 
the  mushrooms,  the  immersing  fluid  and  the  cans  themselves — ::' 
equivalent  of  9.1  cent  per  poimd  on  the  drained  mushrooms — is  t. 
maximum  that  these  goods  can  stand,  and  that  anv  higher  n.* 
would  so  curtail  the  importation  that  the  object  sought, 'to  prov. . 
revenue,  would  be  lost. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  a  domestic  industry  in  fresh  mu-. 
rooms  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  we  can  furri ' 
an  abundance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  of  pa  • 
ing  domestic  canned  mushrooms  during  the  war,  made  on  a  sil 
scale,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  buyers  who  purchased  a  san^ 
shipment  declare  they  will  not  continue  handun^  these  domt> 
canned  mushrooms  on  account  of  the  poor  quahty^  and  not  :. 
cost. 

The  houses  that  gave  me  that  information  are  the  very  h<^u- 
whose  names  were  used  by  the  gentlemen  in  their  arguments  Ih'  ~ 
the  Ways  and  Means  Coinmittee. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  ^yen  me,  and  I  huv- 
letter  here  which  I  would  like  to  submit  if  it  is  aneeable  to  vp.: 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  made  a  part  <m  your  t«st  in^ 
andprinted  as  such. 

(Tne  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Auor«T  30,  "  . 

In  the  matter  of  sardines,  our  association  respectfully  reaueste  thai  tho  ',  " 
assessed  at  specific  rates,  similar  to  the  method  followed  in  tne  Dineley  ana    . 
Aldrich  bills.    The  tariff  obtained  from  this  method  would  be  approxiirat  . 
same  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  26  per  cent  dut>^  in  Uoiuie  >»kll  7* 

The  object  in  asking  for  the  so-called  Dingley  rates  is  to  avoid  continua] 
tion  before  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  concerning  the  rorrect  \>  . 
sardines. 

Members  of  our  association  and  the  association  itself  are  frequontly  in  li^ 
before  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  thai  in  * 
jority  of  cases  importers  of  sardines  have  been  paying  duty  on  a  higher  ti  - 
than  was  justified  in  order  to  escape  being  penalizea  for  undcn^aluation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Associated  Importers  of  P*>od  FBoi.r 
Georob  O'Hara,  Prcsiilent. 
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(Permission  was  previously  granted  by  the  chairman  to  file  the 
llowing  as  a  part  of  the  witness's  testimony:) 

Paris,  June  20. 

[XISTHY  OF  CoiiMEBCE,  Paris. 

5m:  The  United  States  Govemment  is  at  present  studying  a  general  reform  of 
nr  customs  tariff  and  the  American  suppliers  are  taking  drastic  steps  with  the 
blic  authorities  with  respect  to  commoaities  in  which  every  party  is  interested, 
order  to  increase  the  customs  duty  in  such  a  proportion  thit  the  importation  of 
xiucta  of  foreign  origin  be  impossible. 

We  thus  learn  that  growers  of  North  American  mushrooms  are  suggesting  that  the 
3:9ent  duty  of  2i  cents  per  poimd  on  preserved  mushrooms  be  increased  to  50  cents. 
ftut  the  growezB  acknowledge  that  cost  of  production  for  cultivated  mushrooms 
the  States  is  about  44  cents  per  pound,  i.  e.,  that  duty  on  same  would  be  superior 
the  cost  price  of  the  American  mushroom. 

Lf  it  is  taken  ii^to  consideration  that  French  mushrooms  are  always  exported  to  the 
ites  as  tinned  Roods,  duty  on  which  is  calculated  on  the  gross  weight  (1  pound 
I  containing  omy  230  grams  net  of  mushrooms)  one  can  realize  t&Eit  American 
ppliers  wish  a  duty  equivalent  to  more  than  double  the  cost  price  of  the  American 
oduct,  to  be  applied  on  our  preserved  mushrooms. 

Ln  order  to  justify  a  protective  exorbitant  duty,  American  growers  first  mention 
gienic  reasons  and  furthermore  pretend  that  the  production  of  mushrooms  we  are 
parting  cost  very  little  indeed. 

Purposely  mistaking  dry  mushrooms  with  tinned  mushrooms,  they  pretend  that 
lon^  the  latter  wild  mushrooms  can  be  foimd,  these  being  picked  by  people  who  are 
table  to  distinguish  the  right  kind,  and  often  they  are  found  to  be  poisonous. 
They  further  state  that  our  mushrooms  are  bleachea  with  chemicals,  tne  use  of  which 
prohibited  in  the  States. 

But  the  tinned  mushrooms  which  have  for  many  years  been  exported  from  France 
the  States  in  large  quantities  are  entirely  cultivated  mushrooms. 
They  being  grown  in  quarries,  they  are  well  known  and  entirely  free  of  injurious 
fecte. 

On  arrii'al  in  the  States,  our  preserves  have  to  be  tested  by  chemists  at  the  Bureau  of 
2rriculture,  and  if  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  American  regulations,  their  ad- 
ission  into  the  States  is  immediately  prohibited. 

In  order  to  prove  that  tinned  mushrooms  are  really  cheap,  American  growers  pretend 
e  renting  cnarge  for  disused  quarries  where  they  are  cultivated  is  almost  insignifi- 
nt,  and  that  Parisian  catacombs  are  specially  used,  as  manure  can  be  thrown  through 
tinmeys  without  expense,  the  workmen  on  the  mushroom  beds  only  getting  6  cents 
it  hour,  viz,  72  centimes  in  French  money. 

But  the  growing  of  mushrooms  being  an  important  agricultural  industry,  the  old 
aster  quarries  convenient  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  are  hired  at  very  high 
ices,  which  vary  between  0.75  franc  and  I  franc  per  square  meter  in  the  Parisian 
pion. 

In  the  Paris  catacombs  no  mushrooms  have  as  yet  been  grown  nor  manure  been 
rown. 

Horse  manure,  which  is  very  hard  to  get,  costs  at  present  about  25  to  30  francs  per 
n.  in  railroad  station,  and  the  cost  of  carnage  is  9.85  francs  per  100  kilos. 
The  workmen  on  mushroom  beds  are  paid  2  francs  and  2.50  francs  per  hour,  chief 
)rkmen  getting  from  230  francs  to  250  francs  per  week. 

Culti\'ated  mushrooms  are  sent  to  the  States  m  white  tins  weighing  gross  O.  K.  500, 
e.,  a  little  more  than  the  English  pound,  the  price  of  which  varying  between  2.50 
mcs  and  4.50  francs,  according  to  quality. 

But  these  tins  contain  230  erams  of  muehrooms,  i.  eu,  the  English  pound  of  French 
uahroomB  is  sold  in  France  nrom  5  to  9  francs,  namely,  41  to  75  cents,  at  the  rate  of 
firancs  to  the  dollar. 

H  carriage  charees  are  added,  plus  cost  of  duty,  2}  cents  per  pound  gross,  viz,  5  cents 
if  pound  of  mufflorooms  net  ana  incidentals,  Prench  musnrooms  in  the  States  become 
ore  expensive  than  American  mushrooms. 

The  American  growers  are  therefore  trying  to  stop  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
tide  so  as  to  reauze  big  profits  prejudicial  to  the  American  population. 
The  culture  of  mushroom  beds  is  a  French  industry  of  importance  and  the  preserva- 
}n  of  same  occupies  on  a  big  scale  the  factories  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  La  Touraine;  it 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  mushrooms  preserved  in  France  are  sent  to  the  States. 

81527— 22— 8CH  7 45 
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Summing  up,  the  application  of  a  prohibitive  duty  by  the  North  American  GovfT> 
ment  on  our  muehrooms  would  be  very  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  French  indnstn , 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  neeaful  will  be  done  so  that  our  embaasy  and  cor.- 
mercial  attach^  in  Washington  be  without  delay  in  possession  of  all  neceesary  doc  u- 
ments  wil^  a  view  to  enable  them  to  reveal  the  exact  situation  to  the  American  pi]tL< 
authorities  and  thus  avoid  the  previous  mentioned  exorbitant  duty.  We  are,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Ohambre  Stndicalb  des  Fabricants  de  Conserves  Ali]centaire«. 

oirioNS. 

[Paragraph  768.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  B.  STAMBATJGH,  BEPBESENTIN6  THE 

NATIONAL  ONION  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Stambaugh.  I  l^epresent  tht 
National  Onion  Association,  and  I  will  take  but  very  little  of  vour 
time. 

One  thing  we  contend  is  that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  not  equal  to 
the  difference  of  cost  of  producing  in  foreign  countries  and  the  cost  'li 
transportation  to  this  coimtry  to  our  Atlantic  seaport  towns,  I  waui 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  grov 
all  the  onions  and  is  now  growing  more  than  are  consumed  in  thr 
United  States,  so  we  don't  need  any  protection.  Further,  I  want  »•" 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  prop- 
osition. From  the  time  we  produce  the  seed,  and  we  do  produce  oz: 
own  seed,  it  is  a  labor  proposition.  I  am  an  onion  grower  myself 
by  the  way,  gentlemen.  We  produce  our  own  seed  and  sow  tht*?-* 
seeds  largely  by  hand.  Those  rows  are  planted  from  I  to  3  or  -i 
inches  apart,  making  it  necessary  to  cultivate  by  hand.  The  weediD£ 
is  done  by  hand,  the  pulling  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  topping  is  doD  * 
by  hand,  although  there  are  machines  that  will  top  onions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  more  than  7* 
cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  I 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  would  like  to  have  SI. 50. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ?    Not  w^hat  you  wou. 
like  to  have,  but  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  A  dollar  and  a  half  would  give  us  but  very  lit"- 
advantage.     Seventy-five  cents  would  give  Europe   61    cent»  p* 
hundred  advantage  over  America. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  raise  more  in  the  United  Stat^  t*  jJ. 
are  used  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  we  are  exporting  large  quanimc- 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir;  we  export  to  rorto  Kico  and  Cuba  f.'-- 
South  America  and  Canada.  Canada  is  not  a  large  onion-produi-  J 
country.  I  ship  a  good  many  to  Canada,  although  the  exck^Xkgc  ri>' 
been  against  us  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  are  oiu*  importations  mainly  from ' 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Our  importations  are  mainly  from  Spain.  E^;» 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  and  Australia.     Coatinpi'i- 
Europe  ships  some,  but  Spain  produces  about  2,000,000  bam-U 
export,  ana  Egypt  produces  large  quantities  for  export. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  sell  your  onions  that  you  export  for  more 
r  less  money  than  you  sell  in  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Stambaugh.  We  donH  sell  those  direct.     While  I  am  a  shipper, 
never  sold  any  to  a  foreign  country,  only  to  Canada. 
Senator  McOumber.  Where  do  vou  raise  your  onions  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  raise  in  Ohio.     Would  it  be  of  interest  to 
ou  to  know  where  those  onions  are  grown  in  the  United  States  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  We  know,  generally. 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  will  only  take  a  little  bit 
Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  interested  in  garlic,  2  cents  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  feel  as  though  we  should  have  as  muchpro- 
jction  as  the  garlic  grower.     We  have  felt  that  for  years.     When 
3u  speak  of  onions  you  always  create  a  lau^,  and  we  have  always 
pen  the  fellow  that  laughed.     It  is  really  the  Egyptian  and  European 
lion  grower  that  had  the  laugh. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  produce  in  this  country  the  same 
)Tt  of  onion  you  get  from  Bermuda  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  We  grow  the  Texas-Bermuda  onion,  and  we  grow 
lions  of  that  kind  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Those  are  southern- 
own  onions. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  command  the  same  price  on  the 
arket  as  the  Bermuda  onion  ? 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  grown  from  the  same  seed. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Does  it  command  the  same  price?    Is  it 
the  same  quality  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  is  owing  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
gypt  has  been  able  to  import  a  larger  Bermuda  onion  than  Texas 
Louisiana  or  Florida  have  been  able  to  produce,  but  they  are 
oin  the  same  seed.  The  Spanish  onions  are  ver^  much  like  those 
I  the  Pacific  slope.  Take  California  for  illustration,  Idaho,  Utah, 
regon,  and  Washington.  They  grow  a  type  out  there  that  is  really 
rger  than  any  we  can  grow. 
Senator  McCumber.  They  are  very  mild. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes,  sir.  Spain  grows  one  that  is  tougher  in 
xture  than  the  American  onion.  They  are  put  on  our  market  and 
nsumed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  why,  if  we  are  exporting 
ge  quantities,  a  tariff  would  be  any  good  to  us. 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  am  glad  you  askra  that  question.  In  1916  we 
d  a  failure  in  the  United  States  in  onions,  and  they  went  very 
^h.  It  is  duringthose  years  that  we  produce  at  a  loss  that  we 
ed  protection.  We  don  t  want  you  to  put  that  on  to  give  us  an 
vantage  over  European  countries  to  any  extent,  but  when  we 
>duce  onions  at  a  loss,  as  we  did  last  year,  that  is  when  we  need 
election.  And  right  here,  while  that  is  not  in  line  with  my  talk, 
produced  140  cars  of  onions  last  year,  and  I  lost  on  every  car. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  many  did  you  dump  ? 

\lr.  Stambaugh.  I  did  worse  than  that.  I  shipped  my  surplus 
<»  cold  storage  and  they  didn't  pay  freight,  transportation,  and 
no^o  charges. 

^•»nator  Smoot.  That  often  happens  to  fruit  dealers. 
^Ir.  Stambaugh.  So  I  did  worse.    Most  of  the  people  had  more 
t.«^o  than  I  had  and  dumped  theirs. 
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wSenator  Smoot.  Let  them  rot  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Let  them  rot  at  home. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  export  any  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Oh,  yes;  we  gave  them  away. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  there  no  sale  for  onions  last  yesx  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  There  were  too  many  of  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  were  yom*  prices  last  year  as  compan-  i 
with  the  vear  before^ 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  bought  a  lot  at  40  cents  a  hundred.  I  shipp*^! 
300  cars  and  made  about  $8  per  car  net  profit  on  them.  So  xYwr^- 
were  no  excess  profits.  I  bought  them  at  80  cents  a  hundred  tiwii 
cost  $1.40  to  produce. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  sell  at  40  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  I  sold  at  60  cents  m  a  14-cent  bag.  I  iu> 
nished  the  bag  and  paid  40  cents  for  the  onions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  were  the  onions  we  paid  20  cents  apiece  f«»r ' 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  suppose  so.  You  are  getting  my  talk  v* :;. 
much  confused.  You  may  argue  what  the  increase  would  cost  tr  ■- 
consumer.  In  Cleveland  last  fall  I  asked  the  price  of  onions  a^i 
they  said  8  cents.     I  went  home  and  quoted  them  at  IJ. 

Have  I  answered  your  question  to  your  satisfaction,  why  we  imp«\^* 
onions  when  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  we  export  onions  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  those  years  when  there  is  a  dvtu  . 
that  you  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  must  have  protection  in  those  yt*.ir- 
in  order  to  even  up  your  losses  in  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.     I  don't  think  we  need  any  protection  f.  - 
vear.     This  has  been  an  excessively  hot  summer.     We  have  rai-- 
heavy  onion  crops  during  drv  seasons,  but  we  don't  raise  heavy  ow 
crops  during  dry  seasons  and  hot  seasons.     Consequently,  the'Unit' 
States  this  year  harvested  one  of  the  biggest  crops  of  onions  they  h;i' 
harvested  for  years,   since  we  have   nad   a  record.     They  w^;.  . 
naturally  sell  higher,  unless  conditions  are  too  much  against  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  last  year  we  paid  20  cents  api^^^  !*•  " 
them  we  wUl  probably  pay  40  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  It  has  been  my  experience  from  what  informAt- 
I  could  gain  that  there  never  is  very  much  difference  in  the  ret^  pi> 
of  onions.     We  have  lost  money  on  them,  and  we  would  wait  ' 
to  a  stand  and  ask  the  price  of  onions,  and  they  would  tell  y<  i   • 
cents,  and  we  were  getting  them  at  40  cents  a  hundred  and  jdiipp! '  . 
them  all  over  the  United  States,  and  onions  generally  were  abiMii 
cents  per  pound  retail.     They  did  seem  to  get  down  to  a  6-<:»  ' 
basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  did  not  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  presume  not.    To-day  onions  in  our  section  r. 
bringing  3  cents  a  pound,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  shortagv". 
oiu"  section  in  Hardm  County  we  raised  3,700  cars,  and  I  e^tiic.-. 
this  year  about  1,200.     Last  year  there  were  about  37,000  csr^    . 
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he  United  States,  and  I  estimate  this  year  about  18,000.  If  every 
ear  was  like  that,  I  would  not  be  here;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Jones.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  The  chairman  sug- 
ested  a  while  a^o  that  you  want  this  tariff  in  the  years  when  you 
ad  a  light  crop  f 

Mr,  Stambaugh.  No;  when  we  have  a  heavy  crop. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  is  where  you  did  not  understand  the 
bairman. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Possibly  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  tne  chairman  suggested  that  you  did  want 
10  tariff  when  you  had  a  short  crop,  so  that  you  could  raise  your  price 
Q(i  get  what  you  call  a  fair  return  for  your  onions  in  that  kind  of  a 
ear,  but  when  you  have  a  large  crop  and  are  ablie  to  export  onions, 
ou  were  not  needing  a  tariff.  That,  I  understood,  to  be  the  position 
f  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Yes.    Pardon  me.     I  didn't  imderstand  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  this  year  when 
ou  had  a  short  cron  you  would  need  a  tariff.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No.  WeD,  yes;  I  mean  that.  We  have  such  a 
lort  crop  in  the  United  States  that  by  taking  into  consideration 
te  rights  of  the  consumer,  those  onions  from  Europe  coming  over, 

would  be  absolutely  selfish  for  us  to  ask  a  tariff  that  womd  bar 
lose  people  from  shipping  them  in  when  they  are  needed.  But  last 
ear,  a  year  like  last  year,  I  never  paid  over  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a 
Dund,  and  conditions  got  worse  and  worse  imtil  we  finally  bought 
\em  for  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  year  they  increased  their 
roduct  1,032,000  bushels,  when  us  fellows  were  going  bankrupt, 
ad  we  had  proper  protection,  we  possibly  could  have  delivered  all  of 
le  production  of  the  United  States  to  the  consumer;  but  as  it  was  we 
)8sibly  dumped  2,000,000  bushels,  and  they  imported  1,700,000 
ishels. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  your  philosophy, 
ou  say  you  do  not  need  any  protection  when  you  have  a  short  crop, 
id  wHen  you  have  a  better  crop  and  you  are  exporting  it  will  not 
•  you  any  good. 

il[r.  vStambauoh.  Yes;  it  does  do  good. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  time  is  it  you  are  going  to  need  pro- 
*tion  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  guess  we  don't  understand  each  other. 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  protection  gives  them  that  market. 
Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  exporting,  our  price  is  fixed  by 
port  demands. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  export  their  surplus. 
Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  United  States  will  consume  just  about  25,000 
rs  per  year.     If  we  produce  18,000  cars  per  year,  we.  need  some  of 
[>se  onions.     The  tariff  should  not  be  so  high  but  what  we  can 

ng  them  in.  But,  for  illustration,  last  year  we  grew  32,000  cars 
onions  to  feed  a  population  that  needed  25,000  cars,  and  we  had 
at  surplus,  and  yet  Europe  came  in  and  divided  the  trade  with  us. 
^>enator  McCumber.  If  we  have  to  sell  abroad  and  do  sell  abroad, 
mming  we  get  a  better  price  by  exporting  than  we  get  from  the 
m«»  demand,  why  did  not  the  foreign  trade  ship  to  the  same  place 

shipped  to  instead  of  shipping  to  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Stambauoh.  I  sold  onions  at  60  cents  per  hundred  to  ^f> 
through  New  York  City  for  export.  I  could  reach  that  market  in 
Cuba  and  South  America  with  tne  onions  that  cost  60  cents  per  hun- 
dred plus  the  freight.  I  could  not  reach  it  had  I  paid  S3  per  hun- 
dred plus  freight. 

Senator  Smoot.  Onions  were  so  low  last  year  that  there  were  verr 
few  importations  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  There  were  1,770,000  bushels  that  came  into  th- 
United  States,  last  year,  according  to  our  figures. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  freight  from  Spain  to  N>w 
York  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  What  is  the  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York  •. 
I  thank  you  for  that  question.  The  freight  from  Spain  to  New  York 
is  5  cents  from  the  field  to  the  vessel,  and  38^  cents  to  New  York- 
City  by  water. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  freight  from  your  section  l»» 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Our  freight  is  50A  per  hundred.  Spain  has  124 
cents  advantage  of  us  on  freight.  Indiana  pays  about  60  cents  ptT 
hundred.     Idaho  and  Utah  and  that  country  pays  over  $1. 

I  have  some  figures  here  if  you  care  to  know  something  furthfr 
about  the  cost.     I  want  to  offer  this  in  evidence. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Here  is  a  little  paragraph  that  was  gotten  up  by 
Mr.  Rosenblum.     I  would  like  to  oner  that  as  evidence. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  wilt  be  printed.     Is  that  about  all  i 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  On  the  bii>>- 
of  75  cents  per  hundred  as  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  onion*- 
in  the  European  countries  and  shipping  them  to  seaport  towns  of  ih? 
United  States,  and  the  estimated  cost  on  the  American  western  sl«»p. 
and  in  the  Central  States  and  Eastern  States,  the  European  countn*»- 
will  have  61  cents  per  hundred  the  advantage  over  the  United  Stat— 
f.  o.  b.  the  ports  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  would  like  to  hav.»  I  • 
cents.  That  will  give  us  an  advantage,  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  prop  - 
sition  for  us  now. 

B&ISF  OF  JOSEPH  ROSENBLTTM,  SOTTTH  DSERVISLD,  MASS..  CHAIRKAV  OF  COM 
MITTEE  OF  NATIOITAL  ONION  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

• 

I.  This  brief  is  submitted  in  connection  with  securing  legislation  under  Srh-<i  _- 
G,  paragraph  208,  which  will  protect  the  onion  industry  of  the  United  Stsuv  tc>  a. 
extent  sutncient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  uie  production  oi  the  pruc  •  -  - 
in  the  United  States  and  its  cost  of  production  in  those  countries  from  which  r    .• 
imported. 

These  briefs  are  a  summary  of  the  facts  compiled  by  the  various  onion  cr^^  ^ 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  by  the  various  aasociationa  interpfited  s&   •> 

Eroduction  and  marketing  of  onions,    llie  figures  herein  contained  in  so  far  at  pn»    « 
ave  been  taken  from  the  Government  reports  and  when  thoae  were  not  avaxlft 
from  records  kept  by  the  various  producers. 

The  present  duty  is  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds.    The  change  iv*comiiir&  ^ 
is  a  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound. 

The  reason  for  the  recommendation  of  such  a  change  is  that  this  amoont  «*^. 
fairly  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  i^roduction  in  forp^m  cooat 
and  the  average  cost  of  production  of  onions  in  the  United  States.     If  such  piT<«<^ . :,  . 
is  not  given  as  will  equalize  those  the  inevitable  result  must  be  the  continua!  it>^^-« 
in  the  volume  of  foreign  importations  and  the  corresponding  decrease  of  piodo-* 
in  the  United  States  until  the  consumer  will  ultimately  be  at  the  mercy  of  th^  lev*  «  « 
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producer.  ^  To-day  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  rates  of 
^xchange  in  their  unstable  condition  the  proposition  ot  growing  onions  in  Soain  and 
^gypt  for  the  American  market  is  attractive  and  is  interesting  capital,  both  here  and 
ibroad.  This  country's  producers  are  this  year  taking  a  loss  of  about  50  per  cent  of 
he  actual  outlay  in  the  cost  of  production  and  are  not  going  to  continue  to  raise  a 
>roduct  which  they  know  will  not  return  them  the  actual  money  invested.  The 
(estruction  of  the  onion  industry  in  the  United  States  besides  rendering  this  country 
Dtiiely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers  would  cause  a  tremendous  financial 
osa  to  hundreds  of  various  farming  commimities  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
rhere  the  onion  crop  is  the  principal  source  of  income  of  the  farmers  and  its  storing, 
aarketing,  and  handling  constitute  practically  the  sole  business  of  the  community, 
rhe  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  averted  is  by  legislation  increasing  the  duty  on 
hese  imports. 

DEVELOPMENT   OP  INDUSTRY. 

II.  The  onion  industry  as  shown  in  Title  No.  1  affects  17  States  directly  in  the 
latter  of  production  and  of  course  in  the  business  of  storing,  distributing,  and  market- 
Qg  effects  many  more.  It  is  an  industry  where  the  capital  invested  in  farms,  store- 
ouses,  equipment,  etc.,  equal  approximately  $55,507,500.  It  is  an  industry  which 
onstitutes  the  principal  means  of  livelihood  of  about  100,000  people  directly  and 
lany  more  indirectly.  It  is  an  industry  which  furnishes  from  30,000  to  40,000  car- 
»ds  of  shipping  each  year.  Its  development  in  the  United  States  from  the  period 
x>m  1900  to  1920  is  from  12,313  carloads  to  37,051  carloads.  In  the  Connecticut 
'alley  from  the  same  period  its  growth  was  from  1,000  carloads  to  3,600  carloads. 
Q  Texas  from  20  carloads  to  6,000  carloads.  In  California  from  500  carloads  to  7,033 
irloads. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  the  average  yearly  production  more  than  equals  the 
vera^  consimiption. 

III.  In  Title  r^09. 1  and  2  are  found  the  average  production  in  the  United  States 
Ace  1914.  In  Title  3  are  foimd  the  average  cost  of  production  for  the  various  pro- 
iicing  localities.  These  coats  of  production  are  obtained  from  taking  from  the  in- 
ividual  g^wers  their  figures  of  actual  expenditures  in  producing  the  crop  in  the 
ihous  localities  and  averaging  those  figures.  The  information  as  to  these  freight 
ites  was  obtained  direct  from  the  carriers.  The  information  as  to  the  cost  of  storing 
aicais  as  set  forth  in  Title  5  was  obtained  from  the  owners  of  the  storage  warehouses 
3d  from  the  producers. 

The  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign  product  as  shown  in 
lUe  8  was  obtained  from  those  people  producing  onions  in  those  countries  and  the 
lipping  rates  quoted  on  the  same  title  were  obtained  from  the  steamship  companies. 

No.  1, — Annual  estimate  of  crops  of  onions  Augtist  1,  1914-1920 ^  by  States. 


States. 


Fiibmia 

lorado..  .. 
ah 

HpM 

fcho 


Oiii^ota 

i<rnnsin 

liana 

Jiois 

io 

onc^ivsnla . 

w  Vork 

ir  Jersey.... 

5J3IChU8rtt5. 

r» 

iUkigan 


1914 


1915 


Total. 


Ctor*. 

6,500 

400 

75 

loO 

400 


400 

200 

4,000 


7,500 
100 
10,000 
400 
3,600 
300 
400 

34,425 


Cars. 

5,100 

400 

75 

150 

400 


400 

200 

2,000 


1,100 
100 

9,070 
600 

3,000 
260 
400 

23,255 


1916 


Cars. 

3,333 

700 

76 

175 

610 


375 

400 

2,830 


3,425 
100 

4,410 
800 

3,500 
300 
400 

21,433 


1917 


Car9. 

9,000 

400 

75 

200 

300 


700 

600 
1,560 

100 
3,262 

150 
7,255 

200 
3,000 

500 

500 

28,102 


1918 


Can. 
7,000 
400 
100 
200 
370 


1,200 

900 
2,500 

250 
5,337 

250 
10,000 

600 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 

35,107 


1919 


Cars. 
5,250 

400 
75 

300 

300 
50 

500 

500 
1,200 

400 
2,515 

100 
5,255 

400 
3,000 

450 

350 

21,045 


1920 


Car*. 

5,033 

1,100 
70 
750 
350 
250 
750 

1,000 

2,660 
750 

3,403 
150 

6,460 
250 

3,200 
750 

1,000 

27,926 
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No.  2. — Spring  and  summer  crops  annuaUy. 


states. 


Forward 

California 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 


Total. 


1914 


Can. 

34,475 

AOO 

6,500 

200 

75 

175 

400 


42,375 


1915 


Qirs. 

23,256 
750 
5,260 
200 
100 
300 
350 


30,215 


1916 


Cart. 

21,433 

1,200 

6,100 

250 

150 

400 

450 


20,983 


1917 


Can. 

28,102 
1,000 
5,200 

100 
600 
400 


35,602 


1918 


Cvn. 

35,107 

1,100 

5,000 

300 

150 

400 

500 


42,557 


1919 


1« 


Cart. 

r«Ti 

21,045  ' 

*-     • 

1,290 

1   >• 

3,500 

¥       M 

275 

f 

160 

* 

175 

^ 

400 

•  • 

2S,»5 


A2. :: 
2t.> 
37.' 


Total  cars  in  United  States  annually. 

1914 42,375  1918 

1915 30,215  1919 

1916 29,983  1920 

1917 35,602 

Average  production  the  past  seven  years,  34,941  cars  per  year,  17,470,500  bu«»he-- 
Average  consumption  the  past  seven  years  is  approximately  25,000  to  ^,lTi»  --r- 
per  year,  14,085,500  bushels. 

No.  3. — Cost  per  100  pounds  onions  to  produce  and  deliver  to  Atlantic  seaboard  po;»  ■» 

with  no  margin  of  profit  to  grower,  shipper ,  or  receiver. 


(These  figures 'do  not  cover  onions  placed  in  stoiaga  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  supply.    ] 

these  additional  coe^.] 

Ho.  5  f<.  -* 

States. 

Cost. 

rates  per   '    /JSK. 
hundred.  !    <™fl«)- 

1 

Cost 
deirftnif 

California 

$1.30 
2.50 
1.40 
1.74 

S1.65  ,           3,000 

1.65  1           ^400 

.00  '    700-1,000 

.30          175-SSO 

st» 

Texas 

4.> 

M^inesota.  Wisconsin,  IttiiioiJB.  Otiio,  Indiana 

1  » 

New  York.' Massachosetts.Kast.    .'..,.    /...,.. 

If^ 

Total 

Average  cost  in  United  States  delivered  Atlantic  sea- 
board points 

. 

1 

No.  4. — Comparison  of  figures — Cost  per  100  pounds  onions  to  produce  and  dt' 
to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  with  fair  and  minimum  profits  to  grower^  Mppc.  • 
•  receiver, 

[These  do  not  cover  onions  placed  in  storage  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  supply.    No.  5  oatv-:r    ' 

additional  costs.] 


State. 


California  and  slope 

Texas 

Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota 

New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
east 


Total 

Average  cost  In  United  States 
delivered  Atlantic  seaboard 
points 


Cost. 


$1.30 
2.50 

1.40 

1.74 


Grower, 
25  per 
cent. 


$0.32 
.625 

.35 

.435 


Shipper. 


$0.15 
.15 

.15 

.15 


Receiver. 


$0.20 
.20 

.20 

.20 


Freigjit 

per 

hundred- 

wei^t. 


Haul      T'*' 
(niil«s}.     h  *- 


$1.66  >        3,000 
1.65  '        3,400 

I 

.60    70fr-l,000 
.30  I    17^-a 
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S'o.  5. — Storage  onions — Additional  cost  on  onions  held  for  fall,  winteVy  and  spring 
supply f  because  onioTis  mtist  he  distributed  throughout  these  seasons. 

Per  ewt. 

)toraee  rentals  per  100  pounds,  season $0. 50 

Shrinkage  average  12  to  15  per  cent  (about  15  to  25  cents) 20 

nsurance  per  100  pounds 01 

nterest  6  months,  6  per  cent 05 

Total,  which  should  be  added  to  cost  of  production 76 

* 

Xo  profit  figured  in  these  items,  nor  should  there  be,  as  the  profit  or  loss  is  purely 
peculation.    These  items  are  actual  cost. 

»o.  6. — American  product — Average  cost  100  pounds  onions  delivered  Atlantic  seaboard 

points. 


With  profit: 

Cost $3.74 

Storage  costs 76 


Total 


4.50 


Vithout  profit: 

Cost 12.  87J 

Storage  costs 76 

Actual  cost 3.  63} 

IV\  The  sources  of  imports  and  the  volume  thereof  as  shown  in  Table  7  are  figures 
aken  from  United  States  Government  reports  and  by  figures  kept  by  individuals 
•rior  to  the  institution  of  such  reports  by  tne  Government. 

No.  7. — Importations  of  onions. 


Year. 

Quantity 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

M4 

Bfuhelt. 
940,921 
754,689 

1,257,803 

1,934.974 
261,029 
740,686 

1,772,868 

BusheU. 

Biuhels. 

915 

186,332 

m 

503,214 
677,171 

M7 

W8i 

1,673,945 

m 

479,657 
1,032,182 

W)» 

'  191%,  fallins  off  due  to  our  entering  World  War  and  shortage  steamship  space. 
>  1930,  only  covers  period  of  U  months  to  Nov.  30, 1920. 

These  figures  are  extracted  from  figures  prepared  by  Foreign  Market  Service, 
^lu-eau  of  Markets.  The  latgest  amount  of  imports  come  from  the  following  coun- 
ries:  Egypt,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  Bermuda,  Mexico.  Australia,  Canary  Islands. 

lO.  8. — Foreign  product — Approximate  cost  per  100  pounds  onions  delivered  to  Atlantic 

seaboard  points. 


Country. 

Cost  of 
growing. 

Con- 
tainer. 

Cartage. 

Duty  20 

cents  per 

bushel 

of  67 

pounds. 

Freight. 

Cost  de- 
livered. 

rypt  1 

Sa65 
.85 

SI0.06 
M5 

sao5 

.05 

10.35 
.35 

laeo 

.60 

$1.71 

paiu » 

2.00 

Total 

3.71 

verai;e  cost  dehrered  Atlantic  seaboard 
points 

1.865 

.......... 

*  Freight  rat«  Egypt  to  New  York,  4,000  miles  haul,  compared  with  same  distance  in  United  Btates. 
'BaK. 

'  Freight  rate  Spain  to  New  York,  3,500  miles  haul,  compared  with  same  distance  in  United  States. 

*  Crate. 

About  same  condition  prevails  in  other  foreign  countries  with  the  exception  of 
^«rmuda,  where  cost  is  greater. 
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No.  9. — Foreign  product — Approximate  cost  per  100  pounds  onions,  induding  pro/:* 

to  all  sources,  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 


Country. 


Egypt. 
Spain. 


Cost  of 
growing. 


Sa65 
.85 


Total. 


Average  cost  delivered  Atlantic  i 
seaboard  points  including  ; 
profits 


Con- 
tainer. 


Cartage, 
etc. 


110.06  I 
«.15  ; 


SO.  03 
.05 


Duty  20 

cents  per 

bushel 

of  57 

pounds. 


10.35 
.35 


Freight.  I    Profit.   *  ^^"^ 


laeo 

.60 


so.  44 
.51 


f. 


a 


Bag. 


*  Crate. 


Profits  figured  as  follows:  Grower's  profit,  25  per  cent  of  cost;  cominiBsioner, ." 
cents  per  hundredweight;  importer,  15  cents  per  hundredweight. 


No.  10. — Foreign  product — Approximate  cost  per  100  pounds  onions  deliuTrti 

Atlantic  seaboard  points. 


t , 


"Without  profits: 

Spain 

Egypt 


$2. 00 
L71 


With  profits: 
Spain . . . 
Egypt . . 


r: 


Total 3.71 

Average  cost 1.  855 


Total 

Average  cost 


:'  !• 


No.  11. — Contrast  of  domestic  and  foreign  coat. 

1.  Approximate  cost  of  American  product  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard: 

Without  profit p\  ' 

With  profit 4  •> 

2.  Approximate  cost  of  foreign  product  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard: 

Without  profit 1  ^'- 

With  profit J  .• 

3.  Difference: 

Without  profit 1  ^: 

W^ith  profit r  '• 

4.  Tariff  requested  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

These  figiu-es  show  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  producer,  figured  over  a  p^r  •: 
of  three  years,  and  include  therein  the  actual  storage  costs,  because  as  a  part  of  th<» "  •' 
of  distribution  about  one-half  of  these  onions  have  to  be  put  into  storage  in  <^rT ' 
have  them  available  to  the  consumer.     In  title  9  this  Question  of  profit  does  nrt  u» 
into  account  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  exchange  between  thjBse  %*arious  f«mv: 
countries  and  the  United  States  and  which  of  course  offer  an  added  inducwxwr.' ' 
the  foreign  producer  to  market  his  onions  in  the  United  States.     So,  coaseqti-it' 
the  tariff  asked  for  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  which  the  \:-  " 
can  producer  can  not  change.    He  can  not  meet  this  emergency  by  decreasir-:  .  • 
production,  because  he  can  not  control  tbe  production  abroad,  wbict  would  in*'^  - 
as  he  decreased.     His  only  remedy  is  to  obtain  a  duty  which  shall  protect  him  :  *' 
extent  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  against  foreign  competition. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  A  return  to  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  IhU  woola  ; 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  onion  industry  at  the  present  time  hecaaee* 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  has  increased  oxbt  200  p<r  *^z 
over  what  it  was  when  that  bill  was  in  effect,  and  the  freight  rates  in  the  UmtM  Su.** 
have  increased  from  75  to  100  per  cent  in  the  same  time,  eo  that  the  duty  imj^'k^:  ~ 
the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  on  onions  would  not  equalize  the  present  diffecenct  in  c  • 
of  production  of  that  product  here  and  abroad. 

(6)  A  tariff  of  $1.50  per  hundred  poimds  will  not  destroy  competition*  far  w^a  -i 
market  in  the  United  States  reaches  our  cost  of  production  tne  importv 


» h  > 
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fford  to  compete  in  the  market  with  us.  Such  a  tariff  will  really  protect  the  American 
rociucer  in  times  of  overproduction. 

(r.)  A  duty  of  1§  cents  per  pound  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  present  onion 
idustry  in  Spain  and  Egypt  by  American  capital,  and  under  the  present  duty  there 

every  inducement  to  American  capital  to  invest  in  the  development  of  that  industry. 

(d)  A  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  would  not  absolutely  prohibit  importation  and 
k  case  the  market  in  this  country  was  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  here,  its 
rfect  would  be  no  different  from  that  of  the  PajTie-Aldrich  duty  in  1912,  when  the 
njx>rta  from  Egypt  were  larger  than  ever. 

2.  Our  figures  submitted  m  connection  with  the  volume  of  imports  under  Title 
o.  7  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  calendar  year  and  not  the  fiscal  year.  The 
iason  tiiat  they  do  not  show  a  steady  increase  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1920 
nder  the  low  tariff  rate  is  because  from  1914  to  1918  the  Worla  War  prevented  the  mar- 
eting  of  Egvptian  onions  in  the  United  States  and  materially  affected  both  the  pro- 
iicing  and  skipping  in  other  onion-growing  countries.  The  work  of  reorganizing  and 
eveloping  began  again  this  present  season,  and  its  effect  is  being  felt  in  our  markets 
>-day  in  an  importation  greater  than  ever  before. 

3.  \Ve  are  submitting  herewith  sample  cost  of  production  sheets  from  the  various 
tates  in  which  the  American  product  is  grown,  and  on  those  sheets  are  found  the 
aily  wage  paid  in  that  locality  for  farm  labor. 

Average  daily  wage  paid  labor  in  the  United  States,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Average  daily  wage  paid  in  Spain  for  same  work,  43  to  58  cents. 
The  daily  wage  paid  in  E^ypt  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  exactly,  but  know  that  it 
i  less  than  that  paid  in  Spam. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  JT.  B.  STAMBATJGH,  BEPBEBENTING 

THE  NATIONAL  ONION  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  was  sent  here  originally  by  the  National  Onion 
Association.  They  have  requested  that  I  should  come  back  here  to 
ihow  what  the  work  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill  has  been  in  the  last 
fear  since  it  was  passed.  I  have  here  a  few  telegrams  to  which  I 
ihould  like  to  refer. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  This  is  not  covered  in  your  previous  testi- 
ttiony,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No;  we  did  not  have  that  information.  I  have 
simply  two  telegrams.  One  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  one 
trom  members  in  New  York  City. 

I  shall  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
go  to  the  meat  of  tnis  subject  and  show  you  what  has  taken  place. 
^  I  woiild  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  that  in  1914,  after  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  with  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent, 
the  importation  of  onions  was  onlv  1,800  cars.  I  want  now  to  show 
yon  what  has  taken  place  during  the  time  since  the  tariff  bill  has  been 
passed  and  to  show  that  the  emergency  tariff  bill  carries  with  it  the 
same  protection  that  the  House  bill  does — 75  cents  per  himdred. 

We  sent  a  wire  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  not  compiled  its  reports  up  to  date. 
They  gave  us  the  amount  of  onions  that  have  been  imported  from 
the  1st  day  of  July  xmtil  the  last  day  of  October.  I  have  a  telegram 
here.  We  wired  to  Thurman-Page,  of  New  York  City,  to  give  us  the 
amount  of  onions  that  had  been  imported  from  July  1  to  date. 
These  are  the  chief  telegrftms  I  wish  to  treat  with. 

The  total  imports  of  onions  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  were 
725,642  packages.  That  would  figure  about  1,600  cars  of  500  bushels 
to  the  car. 

On  the  9  th  day  of  December  we  received  a  telegram  from  Thurman- 
Page,  New  York  City,  reading  as  follows: 

Spanish  correct  figures,  1,173,400  packages.  Holland,  Italy,  Hungary,  approxi- 
niately  35,000  packages. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  those  packages  carried  120  pounds.     Multiplying 
the  nuipber  of  packages  by  120  pounds  gives  2,900  cars  of  onions  • 
500  bushels  each  which  have  been  imported  into  the  United  State? 
during  the  period  July  1  to  December  9. 

You  will  readily  see  that  in  1914  our  total  imports  were  eightt* 
hundred  and  some  odd  cars  as  against  2,900  cars  up  to  the  9th  day  • 
December.     I  want  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  we  are  just  ; 
the  midst  of  the  Spanish  importation  of  onions.     That  will  last  f-  - 
100  days  yet.     In  lact,  I  was  down  in  New  York  City  several  yc«' 
ago  during  the  month  of  April  and  they  were  still  coming  in*     1'. 
this  report  there  are  less  tnan  100  packages  of  Egyptian  onior- 
That  shipment  does  not  commence  until  February.     I  think  that  > 
true  of  tne  Canary  Islands  and  Bermuda  onions,  so  that  you  can  i?*  -* 
all  these  onions  are  yet  coming.     But  from  our  experience  in  f orn:  r 
years  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  five  or  six  thousand  cars   * 
loreign  onions,  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  show  the  immensity  of  it,  let  me  call  your  attention  '  ■ 
the  report  of  the  national  association  as  of  December  1,  which  sbi»v>  * 
that  there  are  4,921  cars  of  onions  in  dry  storage  and  700  cars  r 
cold  storage,  or  approximately  4,600  cars  of  onions  in  the  Unr-  . 
States. 

When  you  figure  from  July  1  to  December  9,  you  find  that  tl*  • 
have  been  2,900  cars  of  foreign  onions  that  have  come  in  hare  w : 
no  let  up. 

I  wish  to  read  this  telegram  to  you: 

Up  to  date  considerable  goods  afloat  to  come  forward. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  one  who  can  look  into  the  future  and  t<  .• 
how  many  onions  are  going  to  be  imported,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  get  away  with  less  than  5,000  cars  of  onions  into  »'. 
markets. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  how  many  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  Five  hundred  bushels  to  the  car,  Senator.  \^' 
figure  that  nimiber  to  the  car.  If  we  have  a  telegram  asking  us  U*r 
car  of  onions  and  the  amount  is  not  specified,  we  load  500  bushel* 

I  am  frank  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  National  Onion  Associar: 
is  alarmed.     You  may  think  that  this  bill  should  be  drawn  on  i 
basis  of  the  Pajne-Aldrich  bill,  but  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU  i*  -^^ 
in  vogue,  the  mdustry  in  Spain  was  not  developed  as  it  is  to-<i . 
I  am  speaking  of  Spam  because  it  is  the  nation  that  is  alarming:  ■  - 
These  other  nations  are  not  alarming  us.     To  show  that  that  coun^  - 
was  not  developed  at  that  time,  let  me  say  that  all  impon&ti' 
were  only  1,800  cars  into  this  country  under  a  20  per  c^ikX  ^u^ 
What  developed  that  country's  importations  more  than  th«  laritf  --  - 
the  World  War.     When  that  came  on  we  were  getting  a  good  mar*, 
for  the  onions.     We  could  not  get  bottoms,  as  you  mow,  and  u  * 
an  opportune  time  for  Spain.     It  did  greatly  develop   the  on: 
business  in  Spain,  that  was  unheard  of  at  that  time.     We  hare  c 
to  take  care  of  that  condition  now,  or,  rather,  you  have  got  to  *i^ 
care  of  us. 

Senator  McLean.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  I  thank  you  for  that  question.     I  should  L»- 
stated  that  at  first.     I  meant  to  do  so.     When  I  was  here  before  i 
association  told  me  to  try  to  get  $1.50  per  hundred,  or  1.50  oe'^  • 
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er  pound.    We  realize,  as  an  association,  that  possibly  if  you  wanted 
)  help  us  it  would  not  be  in  your  power  to  help  to  that  extent,  so 
ley  instructed  me  to  plead  with  you  to  give  us  1  cent  per  pound. 
Senator  McCumber.  How  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  bushel  ? 
Mn  Stambauqh.  That  is  a  question  that  would  be  better  answered 
1  this  way.    The  United  States  has  no  standard. 
Senator  McCumber.  Aren't  there  so  many  pounds  to  the  bushel  ? 
Mr,  Stabcbauqh.  It  varies  in  the  different  States.     The  weight  is 
red  bv  the  State.     I  think,  for  instance,  New  York  has  57  pounds 
hile  Ohio  has  56.    Two  years  ago  there  was  a  lawsuit  that  arose 
irough  a  misimderstanding  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds. 
Senator  McLean.  The  average  would  be  about  50  cents  a  bushel  ? 
Mr.  Stambauqh.  It  would  be.    You  see,  the  100-pound  package 
IS  come  in  and  it  has  become  a  popular  package. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  there  anv  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
merican  onion  and  the  imported  onion  i 
Mr.  Stambauqh.  That  is  a  broad  question. 

Senator  McLean.  They  claim  that  the  Spanish  onions  are  the  best 
dons  that  we  have  here  for  consumption;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  in  this  way ■ 

Senator  McLean  (continuing).  And  that  they  command  a  little 

ftter  price. 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  I  could  say  either  yes  or  no.    No;  they  do  not 

*mmand  a  better  price  all  the  time,     i  es;  part  of  the  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  onion  the  same  flavor  and  the  same 

reetness  as  the  Spanish  onion  ? 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  The  Spanish  onions  are  so  nearly  like  ours  that 

e  Spanish  onions  are  taken  out  of  Spanish  packages  and  put  in 

(nencan  packages  and  sold  as  domestic  onions. 

Senator  McCumber.  That   does   not   answer    the    question.    At 

ist,  it  does  not  answer  what  I  had  in  mind.     What  I  want  to  know 

this:  If  you  take  the  Spanish  onion,  which  is  a  very  mild,  sweet 

ion,  and  plant  it  in  the  United  States,  will  you  produce  as  good  an 

ion  as  you  secure  from  Spain,  or  will  it  be  different  when  raised  in 

lerent  soil  and  in  a  different  climate  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  I  am  afraid  you  are  misinformed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Possibly  I  am. 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  When  you  speak  of  that  mild,  soft,  sweet  onion 

is  the  Egyptian  onion  or  the  Cfanary  Islands  onion  or  the  Bermuda 

ion;  it  is  not  the  Spanish  onion. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  that  I  buy  the  Spanish  onions,  which 

i  much  more  mild  than  the  Bermuda  onion;  that  is  to  say,  I  only 

ow  what  I  buy  them  for. 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  The  others  are  very  brittle  and  firm  and  not 

ry  sweet. 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  That  is  the  truth.    I  must  say  that  I  do  not 

ow.     I  am  not  competent  to  answer  further  than  I  have  heard  said. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  assume  that  they  come  from  Spain  because 

)re  are  only  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  I  can  get  them.    They 

)  out  of  the  market  at  other  times,  while  the  Bermuda  onion  is  in 

3  market  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Stambauqh.  Incidentcdly,   the  American  onion  is  best  for 

twing,  because  it  has  the  best  flavor.    The  Spanish  onion  is  best 
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raw.     They  are  put  in  American  sacks  and  shipped  out  to  the  trade 
as  American  onions. 

Senator  McLean.  I  had  assumed  that  the  Spanish  onion  com- 
manded higher  prices. 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  price  of  the  Spanish  onion  to-day,  in  New 
York  City,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Americaii  onioc. 
They  come  in  three  different  layers.  There  is  a  box  about  so  lam 
[indicating].  You  can  get  the  large  ones  in  four  layers  and  fill  th^t 
box.  Then  you  get  the  medium  size  in  five  layers  to  fill  the  boi, 
and  the  smallest  ones  will  take  six  layers  to  fill  tne  box. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  the  major  portion  of  the  America^ 
onion  grown  ? 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  That  is  a  large  question.  If  you  will  give  me 
time  to  answer  that,  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

Senator  McLean.  Don't  they  grow  in  the  Southwest — in  TexAsi 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  The  Texas  onion  is  a  Bermuda  onion.  On  a*- 
count  of  climatic  conditions  or  for  some  other  reason^  they  do  n<'» 
grow  as  large  as  those  grown  in  Egypt  and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  bu: 
they  have  the  same  flavor.  I  tuiderstand  that  they  get  t^t  setM 
from  that  country  in  which  the  Bermuda  onion  is  grown.  It  is  » 
mild  onion.  That  feeds  the  people  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  latttr 
part  of  July.  Then  Louisiana  comes  in  with  onions,  followed  hj 
Florida,  and  finally  Kentuckv,  Virginia,  and  Jersey.  There  ap- 
'  onions  shipped  from  the  United  States  every  month  in  the  year.  A* 
you  go  north,  I  think,  the  onion  is  stronger. 

You  asked  me  a  question  a  moment  ago.  Possibly  this  would  hr 
of  interest  to  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  not  going  to  duplicate  anything  i 

Mr.  Stambaugh.  No.    Here  are  the  States  and  the  acreage: 

California,  7,200  acres;  Washington,  350  acres;  Oregon,  500  acre* 
Utah,  75  acres;  Idaho,  300  acres;  Colorado,  750  acres:  Minnesou 
850  acres;  Wisconsin,  990  acres;  Iowa,  800  acres;  Michigan,  1.1(K' 
acres;  Illinois,  750  acres;  Indiana,  3,550  acres;  Ohio,  4,583  scri^. 
New  Jersey,  400  acres;  Massachusetts,  4,400  acres;  New  Yori. 
8,720  acres.  I  am  not  well  posted  as  to  the  amount'of  acres  planto. 
in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

This  is  in  the  onion  section.  I  do  not  have  the  Texas  figures,  bu* 
we  are  told  that  they  are  planting  about  10,000  acres  now.  They  ^rt 
being  set  out  at  this  time. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  ro-.- 
again.  I  trust  that  you  can  give  us  that  cent  per  pound,  becau^ 
we  feel  that  we  need  it  in  order  to  perpetuate  our  business. 

POTATO  FIOXJB.. 

[Paragraph  769.] 

STATEMENT    OF    W.    P.    HABTMAN,    BEPRE8BNTINO    THB   TAIX 
AMEBIGAN  POTATO  FLOUB  COBPOBATION,  PITT8BT7B«L  PA 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Hartman.  My  name  is  W.  P.  Hartman,  representing  tfa^  FaJ 
American  Potato  Flour  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  1  wi^h  * 
speak  on  the  subject  of  potato  flour,  covered  in  paragraph  769. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  vou  will  pt*rn.  . 
I  shall  file  with  you  a  brief  and  not  read  from  it.     ft  is  very  *?lv^^' 
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F  you  will  further  permit  I  will  file  along  with  it  the  published  hear- 
igs  on  the  bill  introduced  in  June,  1919,  asking  for  a  tariff  of  3  cents 
er  pound  on  potato  flour;  and  the  publishea  hearing  of  February 
2  oi  this  year  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  also  a  pam- 
blot  published  for  the  information  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
y  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  entitled  ''Domestic  Potato 
roducts  Industry";  all  of  which  contains  considerable  statistical 
ad  other  data  that  I  will  not  burden  you  with  at  this  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  asking  this  to  be  printed  as  a  part 
r  your  testimony  ? 

ilr.  Habtman.  Submitted  for  reference. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  say  you  want  on  that  flour  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Three  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  comimttee  will  have  to  be  informed  as  to 
1st  what  you  want  printed.  You  spoke  about  having  some  of  the 
»arinff8  printed.  ' 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  hearings  and  pamphlet  for  reference  only. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  ask  that  they  be  printed  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Your  brief  mav  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hartman.  There  are  four  points,  and.  I  wdl  not  take  more 
lan  five  minutes  in  discussing  them,  if  I  may.  W^t 

The  bill  allows  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  We  are 
iking  for  3  cents,  and  say  to  you  honestly  and  frankly  that  the 
otato  flour  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  not  exist  imder  a  duty 
f  less  than  3  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  It  costs  us  6  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  and  Euro- 
ean  potato  flour  is  produced  by  millions  of  pounds  and  deUvered  at 
urports  at  3i  and  3^  cents  per  pound. 

Tne  introduction  of  potato  flour  is  a  costly  item.  Every  one  of 
tir  salesmen  is  a  technical  baker,  and  in  almost  every  case  where 
e  introduce  the  product  we  have  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
ake  shop  to  get  it  in.  The  basic  price  is  9  cents  at  the  mill  for  our 
roduct.  The  importers  are  offering  potato  flour  as  low  as  4  and  5 
ints  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  markets. 
^e  introduce  a  quality  product,  and  the  importer  comes  along  with 
IS  cheap  and  inferior  European  grade  and  undersells  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

\b*.  Habtman.  Mainly  from  Holland  at  this  time;  prior  to  the  war 

ostly  from  Germany.    We  imderstand  Germany  is  now  offering 

»me  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  have  you  been  making  potato  flour  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  first  mill  was  constructed  in  1918.  ' 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  first  mill  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  first  potato-flour  mill;  yes,  sir.    It  is  dis- 

nctly  a  product  of  the  World  War.    The  first  potato-flour  mill  was 

instructed  in  the  year  1918  at  Idaho  Falls. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  produced  now  i  , 

Mr.  Hartman.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  produced 
^methin^  over  5,000,000  pounds.  The  Falk  American  Potato  Flour 
orporation  has  five  plants. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  being" imported  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  There  are  no  definite  figures  on  importations.  It 
as  not  separated  in  the  imports  prior  to  1914,  nor  smce  that  time. 
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I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  imports  would  be.  They  have  a  <rre^ 
qu]antity  of  stock  in  Europe;  a  lot  of  stuff  is  offered  over  tlor 
There  are  more  than  12  firms  that  we  know  of  that  are  offering  it  ^ 
the  prices  I  have  nameki. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  they  offering  it  at  here? 

Mr.  Haktman.  From  3i  to  3i  cents  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  Duri:. 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmaittee  the  point  v&- 
developed  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  if  potato  flour  is  uf^  • 
I  would  like  to  say  there  would  be  no  increased  cost,  because  ii  :- 
used  solely  as  a  bread  improver  and  used  exclusively  by  the  bakiy  : 
industry.  We  all  know  what  mother's  potato  bread  is.  It  is  iiv 
in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  or  about  4  pounds  to  the  barrel  • 
wheat  flour  of  196  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  its  value  in  bread  ? 

Mr.  Habtman.  It  is  a  bread  improver.  It  is  a  natural  yea-' 
food.  The  use  of  it  makes  a  better  loaf  of  bread,  better  in  Us!*- 
better  in  flavor,  better  in  keeping  quality.  The  moisture  retenu  :. 
is  of  great  value  to  the  baker  and  houde'vme. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  use  the  old  way  of  putting  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Habtman.  The  baker  can  not  use  the  old  method  because  •  ' 
the  new  machinerv  of  the  present  day.    He  can  not  irii-r  masi,« 
potatoes  with  his  dough.    Our  potato  nour  sifts  in  and  unifies  e&5.1 
with  his  wheat  flour. 

There  was  another  point  developed  in  the  hearings  before  t:- 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  was  upon  "^e  conver^i* : 
eqmvalent  of  the  potato  on  the  compensatory  basis.     The  duty 
li  cents  was  fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  b:l^ 
of  42  cents  per  hundredweight  on  potatoes,  and  the  production  fact'  ^ 
(as  they  were  incorrectly  advised)  at  25  per  cent,  wnereas  the  acnu 
production  factor  is  20  per  cent.     I  may  say  to  you  gentlemen  tLi 
since  the  hearings  we  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  members  • 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  certain  members  of  the  Ways  and  Me?.'. 
Conmiittee  that  it  is  actually  20  per  cent,  and  we  have  been  told  *• 
two  members  of  the  conmiittee  that  if  you  gentlemen  recomme: 
and  put  in  your  bill  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  that  they  will  supp*  r 
the  measure,  with  their  later  understanding  of  the  difference  in  o>'. 
version  equivalent.     Basing  it  at  25  per  cent,  which  was  an  incorr:- 
basis,  they  arrived  at  1^  cents  per  pound.     If  the  correct,  factor  b- . 
been  used,  20  per  cent,  it  would  figure  2.1  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Potatoes  are  very  cheap  in  the  United  St^t*- 
Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  make  potato  nour  than  to  make  wh*.' 
flour  from  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  Senator.     I  am  i»' 
informed  as  to  wheat  milling  costs.     We  figure  over  a  5-year  p*T»  • . 
to  pay  60  cents  a  hundred  for  the  potatoes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  way  you  arrive  at  ;^oixr  o>r. 

Mr.  Habtman.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  to  ngure  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Holland  and  Germany — ^mainly  Holland  this  j-  -  ■ 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  raise  potatoes  cheaper  than  wc  do ' 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir;  they  raise  and  transport  them  cheaper 

Senator  Watson.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  labor  cost,  transportation!  subsidy,  an<i  * 
type  of  potatoes  they  grow.    The  European  potatoes  contain  ab-  »u'.  - 
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r  cent  more  starch  than  the  average  in  the  United  States,  because 
>y  grow  a  selected  variety  for  industrial  purposes,  unfit  for  ordinary 
»»  tor  table  use;  whereas,  we  have  to  take  our  potatoes  from  the 
linary  table  stock.  I  want  to  point  out  the  economic  importance 
this  industry,  because  we  aim  to  use  sound  imder  United  States 
ide  No»  1  potatoes,  permitting  the  No.  1  potatoes  to  go  into  the 
linary  channels  of  trade.  The  capacity  of  the  Falk  Corporation 
ints  ranges  from  one  to  three  carloads  a  dav.  We  have  plants 
rated  in  Michigan,  Wisconsiu,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Colorado, 
ere  are  two  other  plants  owned  by  farmers'  cooperative  exchanges 
Colorado  and  Neoraska,  one  privately  owned  in  Wyoming,  and 
e  in  Maine,  nine  plants  at  the  present  time.  These  plants  were 
t  producing  anywnere  near  capacity  during  the  last  season,  when 
tatoes  were  diunped  because  of  the  lack  of  market,  because  they 
lid  not  go  up  agamst  the  foreign  competition  and  the  prices  I  have 
r>ted  you  of  3}  and  3^  cents. 

Senator  La  Pollette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  i 
Sir.  Haktman.  The  labor  cost  is  relatively  small.  We  emplov  20 
25  men  to  the  plant.  We  aim  to  operate  in  normal  seasons  about 
ren  months  in  the  year.  The  other  five  we  can  not  operate.  We 
Q  to  operate  from  October  or  November  up  to  May  and  June, 
pending  on  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

I  have  stressed  the  two  points,  one  with  reference  to  conversion 
iiivalent  and  one  with  reference  to  not  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
if  of  bread.  The  third  is  the  economic  imnortance  of  this  industry 
the  American  potato  growing  industry.  Take  Michigan,  for  exam- 
>.  They  produced  28,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year.  The 
wispapers  reported  that  there  were  2,000  carloads  dumped  on  ac* 
mt  of  the  lack  of  market.  If  our  plant  could  have  aflPorded  to 
erate  at  Cadillac,  Mich.,  continuously  from  the  time  they  were 
idy  on  down  they  would  have  used  somewhere  around  650  carloads. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  transportation  rate  from  over- 
is? 

Vlr.  Hartman.  From  Rotterdam  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  it 
23  cents  per  hundredweight;  from  our  nearest  plant  in  Michigan 
New  Yorfc  it  is  66  cents  per  hundredweight. 

^nator  Smoot.  I  notice  you  do  not  have  very  many  imports  of 
bato  flour  ? 

Vlr.  HABTBLA.N.  No,  the  record  does  not  show  it  was  heavy.  I 
nk  in  1914  there  were  something  over  500,000  pounds.  We  have 
jnt  considerable  money  in  devefoping  a  market.  We  have  main- 
ned  upward  of  25  technical  men  demonstrating  throughout  the 
ited  otatee,  introducing  the  product.  It  came  out  of  the  war, 
gelj  at  the  solicitation  of  the  various  Federal  departments.  Con- 
ss  appropriated  S50,000  for  dehydration  investigational  work,  and 
J  Bureau  of  Chemistry  found  that  production  of  potato  flour  was 
3  of  the  most  promising  of  the  various  dehydrating  features, 
iienator  Smoot.  Only  438,000  pounds  of  dned  potatoes  and  potato 
ar  was  brought  into  this  country  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Hartscak.  Yes,  sir.     That  was  practically  all  potato  flour. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  were  only  550,000  pounds  in  1914  ? 
Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  millions  of  pounds  offered  in 
irope  to-day. 

81527— 22— 8GH  7 46 
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Senator  LaFollette.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  monej  tU 
Government  appropriated,  or,  rather,  when  it  made  its  last  app 
priation  to  promote  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  appropriation  was  made,  I  think,  in  191 
$50,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  remember  it  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  I  do  not  remember  when  the  last  one  was  made,  whether  th^} 
are  continuing  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes;  they  are  continuing  the  experimental  wou 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  only  one  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hartman.  $50,000.  That  work  is  stUl  being  continued.  ] 
wanted  to  show  you  these  samples  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  dider 
ence  between  starch  and  potato  flour.  The  question  was  raised  tLki 
there  would  be  confusion  m  the  customs  officers.  There  is  no  chaic^: 
of  confusion  if  a  man  ^wiil  use  his  senses.  They  do  not  taste  alii^^^ 
do  not  feel  alike,  do  not  smell  alike,  and  do  not  look  alike.  Hiat  ^% 
one  reason,  we  understand,  for  putting  the  rate  at  1^  ceats  a  pound 
thus  being  the  same  as  potato  starch.  I  thank  you  very  much,  mh 
I  would  like  to  file  this  brief  as  a  part  of  mj  testimony. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  brief  will  be  prmted. 

BRIEF  OF  W.  p.  HARTMAN,  REPRESENTING  THE  FALK  AMSRIOAN  POTATO  TLOTl 

CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  manufacture  of  potato  flour  in  the  United  States  is  a  distinct  nationaJ 
It  is  a  product  of  the  World  War,  resulting  directly  from  the  encouragemetit  i.v 
solicitation  of  Federal,  State,  and  other  authorities.    Congress,  by  its  KibeeUL'^ 
appropriation  of  funds  for  research,  experimental,  and  promotionai  work  in  the  nur 
01  dehydration  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  voiced  a  national  sentiment  favormi:  * 
conservation  and  utihzation  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  that  tremendous  volon*' 
farm  products  so  often  a  total  loss  because  of  undergrade. 

The  records  and  exhibits  of  the  Biureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Departmi^^ 
Agriculture,  will,  I  believe,  among  others,  sustain  the  statement  that  the  manuf^f  ^ 
of  potato  flour  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  promising  of  the  court, 
and  costly  experiments  conducted  to  determine  methods  and  products  that  <ir  . 
survive  as  a  permanent  industry. 

At  the  very  outset  it  was  known  to  everyone  in  any  way  interested  that  poisin  f- 
could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheapK  *  " 
duced,  inferior  foreign  product.    It  was  naturally  assumed,  as  the  experiments  ' 
grossed  to  commercial  proportions,  that  a  new  industry  of  such  character,  when  pr 
a  commercial  possibihty,  would  instantly  enlist  the  support  of  the  ConffTKc  *ji  *■ 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  a  duty  on  imports,  sumcient  to  adequately  p^i  -^ 
domestic  production ^  would  follow  in  due  course. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  (H.  R.  6$i4*  lo?  . 
1919,  asking  for  a  duty  on  imports  of  potato  flour  of  3  cents  a  pound.  Publkh^  '^-^ 
ings  on  this  bill  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  of  the  House  oi  Refwn^ 
tives  contain  sufficient  data  to  prove  the  positive  merits  of  the  appdication.  >*:^  ; 
menting  the  hearings,  a  i)amphlet  publisned  at  that  time  for  the  inlormadoc 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Conunissioiii.  #aii. 
''The  Domestic  Potato  Products  Industries,"  furnishes  important  atatiaEtica  id 
specific  information.  With  your  permission  and  in  order  to  save  your  tiioe,  wi  •  .. 
mit  the  two  docmnents  for  your  reference  as  a  part  of  our  teetimony  at  Uud  h*«.^  ~. 

Further,  as  a  part  of  this  statement  we  refer  to  hearings  on  general  tariif  Tt  r.-^ 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representativee,  Part  V,  Stl^  -^ 
N— Sundries  and  free  list,  pages  4017-4023. 

Potato  flour  is  a  very  distinct  product,  comparable  in  no  ¥ray,  either  as  to  pr>i^ 
manufacture,  appearance,  odor,  flavor,  color,  texture,  or  uses,  to  any  oih»  p**^  •- 
product.    It  is  the  whole  iX)tato  minus  only  its  water  content  and  outer  sAin    '^ 
soimd  potatoes  are  used,  which  are  washed,  peeled  sli^tly,  Uiorougfaly  coolcad  m^ 
dried  into  flakes  over  laige  steam-heated  dnuns,  then  ground  and  bolted  iiu»  &  * .  . 
creamy-yellow  flour.    Potato  flour  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  bakuw  iautj>  - 
solely  as  a  bread  improver.    Any  experienced  baker,  chemist,  or  food  aijthc'n;^   • 
attest  its  merits. 

Manufacturers  of  potato  flour  aim  to  harmonize  the  industry  with  ivw^i 
standards  of  farm  marketing  of  the  potato  crop  so  that  the  factory  will  abenV  db*  *  -." 


•  Vi 
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nder  United  States  grade  No.  1  stock.  In  seasons  of  overproduction  the  industry 
uhi  to  be  in  position  to  work  up  the  surplus  crop,  thus  obviating  the  heavy  complete 
**'<^  to  ^wers  and  shippers  because  of  dumping  and  total  waste  such  is  obtained 
iiH  vear  in  Michigan,  Maine,  and  other  States. 

Tliere  are  nine  factories  equipped  for  manufacturing  potato  flour  in  the  United 
\^x*^.  Five  of  these  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Falk  American  Potato 
*i>iir  > 'orporation,  general  offices,  Pittsl^urgh,  Pa.  The  factories  are  located  at 
i-iillac,  Mich.;  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.;  Bemidji,  Minn.;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho; 
iii  Monte  Vista,  Colo.  Plants  owned  by  farmers'  cooperative  associations  or  local 
mpanies  are  located  in  Maine,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  It  will  be  noted 
liX  praoticall}'  all  of  the  principal  potato-growing  districts  of  the  country  are  served 

•  a  factory. 

Hwing  to  short  crops,  lack  of  protective  tariff,  and  other  causes,  not  one  of  any  of 
♦'  'iiiie  plants  has  been  able  to  work  to  capacity  during  any  of  the  years  since  the  first 
ill  was  constructed  in  1918.  If  a  protective  tariff  had  been  in  effect  I  can  say  to 
•II  ptitfitively  that  every  one  of  the  Falk  plants  would  have  operated  continuously 
irin-:  the  winter  and  spring  of  1920-21.  I  conclude  the  other  companies  would  have 
^Ti  i^imilarly  situated. 

r>n  the  basis  of  a  five-year  average — ^taking  into  account  the  seasons  of  short  crops 
f\  (vmsequent  prohibitive  prices  ror  potatoes  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  other 
I'lr? — we  figure  the  average  paying  price  for  potatoes  at  60  cents  a  nundredweight. 
i<>  <^x traction  in  manufacturing  is  20  per  cent  potato  flour — and  not  25  per  cent,  as 

*  \\*a>'s  and  Means  Committee  was  incorrectly  informed  during  the  course  of  its 
^•<"*!'tigation8. 

riixis  the  flour  produced,  allowing  for  shrinkage  and  waste,  costs  3.1  cents  per 
iin<!  for  the  raw  product  alone.  Figuring  all  items — raw  product,  labor,  supplies, 
•-T«3t,  depreciation,  idle  time  of  plant,  etc. — the  cost  is  6  cents  a  pound  to  produce 
i]  i)a>f  the  flour  ready  for  shipment. 

i>r>*  heavy  constant  expenditures  are  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  adver- 
itis:'  demonstrating,  and  other  sales  costs  to  introduce  and  develop  the  markets. 
impean  potato  flour,  of  which  there  are  large  quantities  available,  is  offered  to-day 
A  -f  centa  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

rhe  Falk  American  Potato  Flour  Corporation  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  More 
ku  ittf  total  capital  stock  is  now  actively  invested  in  the  industry.  Owing  to  various 
^siee.  the  net  losses  to  the  company  to  date  have  been  exceedingly  heavy.  The 
»er  small  companies  have  less  capitalization,  but  all  of  them  have  suffered  losses. 
Phr-  Houfle  of  Kepresentatives  (H.  R.  7456,  Rept.  No.  248,  par.  769)  voted  a  dutv 
p-ftAto  flour  of  IJ  cents  per  pound.  The  potato-flour  industry  of  this  country  will 
'ish  absolutely  under  this  nonprotective  measure.  Nothing  less  than  3  cents  per 
ind  will  afforii  the  reauired  protection.  In  the  same  paragraph  dried  potatoes  are 
ft*Hi'ted  under  proposea  duty  of  ^  cents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  arrived 
}  A  rents  per  pound  on  potato  flour,  basis  conversion  equivalent,  potatoes  at  42 
iT«  per  hundredweight,  extraction  of  potato  flour  25  per  cent. 
S'»*  have  since  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  at  least  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
!,rijifi?*e,  that  they  were  incorrectly  informed  and  that  the  actual  factory  produc- 
,  i-.i*'t4ir  is  20  per  cent.  With  th^  corrected  figure,  the  compensatory  duty  would 
J.  1  i-**nt5.  However,  we  maintain,  and  we  are  supported  in  oiu*  position  by  tariff 
It 'if  iTie«.  that  there  need  not  necessarily  be  the  clase  relation,  based  upon  conversion 
■  :\:4lent'*.  that  obtains  in  ihe  case  of  raw  materials  and  derivative?  such  awS  flax.seed 
i  Uci.-'*t*<i  oil.  or  wool  and  textiles.  Potato  flour  and  potato  starch  are  two  entirely 
«-Tont  articles  of  commerce  in  every  particular.  There  ia  no  good  reason  why  the 
I  rh'»'i1ci  be  confused  in  any  essential. 

.  tiiriti  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  potato  flour  will  insure  the  life  of  the  industry;  less 
r»  That  amount  means  its  immediate  ruin.  The  relationship  of  this  industry  to 
fr-rlt-an  afrric'ilTure  is  of  first  importance.  Potato  growers'  associations  and  shippers 
«.  :iri<^»M6  States,  also  some  State  legislatures,  have  petitioned  you  by  resolutions 
iMiT  your  favorable  consideration  for  a  duty  of  3  cents. 

TOMATOES. 

[Paragraph  770.] 

A^TSMEKT    OF    FRANK    J.    BABBY,    BEPBESENTING    NOG  ALES 

(ARIZ.)  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr-  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearing  as  the 
iresentative  of  the  Nogales  (Anz.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
us  on  that  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  the 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  when  they  v^i . 
over  when  they  are  sold  or  canned  for  future  use. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  they  do  not  can  in  Negates.     I  am  speftilv 
of  the  whole  consumption.     They  do  not  can  any  of  these  tomAtc^  • 
They  are  sold  on  the  market,  distributed  in  the  natural  stat^  ii .' 
sold  to  the  retailer  in  the  natural  state.    It  would  be  impossihi*  * 
can  tomatoes  at  a  cost  so  great  as  these  tomatoes  brin^  on  the  mari' 

Senator  McCumber.  But  do  you  meet  any  competition  that  w«.  _ . 
result  if  we  put  them  on  the  free  list  from  other  sections  li  *. 
country  ? 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  This  does  not  apply  to  winter  t'<--;- 
toes.    This  applies  to  tomatoes  of  everjr  kind. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  it  does,  and  I  distinguish  in  this  ^^ume&:  *  ^' 
will  follow  between  them  and  your  summer  tomatoes.  We  do  not  v. - 
the  '' summer  tomato";  we  propose  that  provision  be  put  in  s«ct:  - 
770. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  not  stated  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  that  in  certain  months  they  shall : 
bear  the  same  duty  as  those  imported  in  other  months;  is*  that  t.-.- 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  it,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  in  about  the  same  fix  as  the  p<>u:  • 
men? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  potato  mr. 
Senator.    Then,  as  I  said,  the  Mexican  crop  does  not  enter  into  a^- 

Eetition  with  Florida,  California,  or  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fart.  ' 
ave  a  number  of  letters  from  dealers  in  tomatoes  in  GalifonuA  " 
Texas,  and  in  the  Northwest  urging  that  no  increased  tariff  be  p: 
on  Mexican  tomatoes,  and  I  thmk  several  Senators  have  been  9?-: 
telegrams  by  their  constituents  and  letters  from  those  States  al^^: 
the  same  line. 

As  I  stated  before,  only  4  per  cent  of  this  crop  reaches  the  Atlari*  * 
coast  States,  which  is  the  market  for  the  Floiioa  tomato,  and  I  ms- 
say  that  the  Florida  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demuhi   ' 
the  Atlantic  coast.     There  is  no  competition  wnatever,  thenrfT' 
between  these  tomatoes  and  the  tomatoes  that  are  raised  in  the  Unr^ 
States  during  that  period. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  these  tomat*.^  : 
so  high  that  they  never  can  compete  with  the  American^  '• 
tomato.    This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  being  a  peKba'- 
product  will  not  reach  the  market  in  a  condition  to  be  salablf  '  • 
IS  not  packed  right.    These  tomatoes  have  to  be  packed  in  a  c^i- 
condition  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  market.     Thtrri  - 
there  are  quite  a  number — ^probably  one-half  of  the  crop — th»!  .-• 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  picking,  because  it  will  not  pack  %r 
ship,  and  they  have  no  canning  facilities  in  Mexico.    Therefoir  •*  - 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  grower,  and  his  cost  is,  therefore,  mach  incrp^-*' 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  particular  kind  of  tomato  rtir* 
there  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  They  raise  several  kinds.     It  is  the  same  §ar. 
American  tomatoes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  diff^"- 
kinds  raised  t 
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I 

ITomatoes  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  reach  the  United  States 
irin^  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May. 
lere  are  no  tomatoes  grown  in  the  United  States,  except  possibly 

>e  that  are  grown  in  hothouses  (and  they  do  not  amount  to  any- 

i^),  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  or  March. 

April  Florida  produces  tomatoes;  next  comes  the  Imperial  Valley 
ICalifomia,  ana  after  that  comes  Texas. 
Benator  Smoot.  Does  Arizona  raise  any  tomatoes  ? 
Mr.  Barry.  Not  to  speak  of,  not  for  any  outside  consumpjiion  I 
ow  of.     It  does  probably  in  the  summer  season,  but  not  during 
oso  months  I  have  mentioned.    These  winter  tomatoes  have  been 
>wing  in  Mexico  now  for  some  few  years,  probably  10  years. 
Senator  Watson.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  director  of  .the  Nogales  Chamber  of 
tmmerce,  and  I  am  sent  here  by  them. 
Senator  Watson.  And  they  want  to  get  tomatoes  in  from  Mexico, 

they  ? 

Mr.  !Barry.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  there, 
cause  the  money  received  from  those  tomatoes  is  spent  mostly 
ere. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  them  into  paste  ? 
Mr.  Barry.  No;  they  are  imported  only  in  the  natural  state. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  are  a  resident  of  Nogales  ? 
Mr.  Barry.  I  am  a  resident  of  Nogales. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  those  tomatoes  sent  East  ? 
Mr.  Barry.  They  are  sent  to  the  Middle  States ;  they  do  not  come 
tst.     The  cost  of  transportation  is  so  high  and  the  distance  so  far 
r  a  perishable  commodity  of  this  kind  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  send 
em  East. 

Senator  McLean.  They  come  into  this  country  in  the  months 
len  there  is  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  the  claim,  and  that  is  when  they  do  come  in; 
ten  competition  might  exist  from  Florida  they  never  get  into 
3  Florida  market,  Florida  bein^  confined  to  the  Atlantic  Coadt 
ites,  and  only  4  per  cent  of  the  Mexico  product  last  year  reached 
i  Atlantic  Coast  States;  and,  as  I  will  aiterwards  show,  the  cost  of 
[xluction  is  so  high  that  they  can  not  compete  with  the  Florida 
natoes. 

senator  McCumber.  Are  those  tomatoes  used  for  canning  after 
ming  into  the  United  States  ? 

Sir.  Barry.  No;  they  are  used  for  immediate  consumption,  for 
ater  use  onlv. 

Senator  McLiEan.  What  is  the  retail  cost  ? 
Sir.  Barry.  About  25  cents  per  pound  retail. 
>cnator  Smoot.  How  many  tomatoes  do  you  want  to  brin^  over  ? 
Mr.  Barry.  Our  people — probably  a  carload  would  be  sufficient  for 
vhole  year  locally. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  other  sections  of  the  country  probably 
t  fixed  like  you  are,  because  you  do  not  raise  anjr,  and  they  are 
sed  right  across  the  line.  But  there  are  people  raising  tomatoes  in 
nerica  and  in  competition  vdth  that  foreign  product. 
Mr.  Barry.  I  be^  your  pardon;  they  do  not  raise  them  during  the 
:>nth8  that  I  speak  of. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  when  they  come 
over  when  they  are  sold  or  canned  for  future  use. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  they  do  not  can  in  Nogales.     I  am  speaking 
of  the  whole  consumption.     They  do  not  can  any  of  these  tomatoe^ 
They  are  sold  on  the  market,  distributed  in  the  natural  state,  and 
sold  to  the  retailer  in  the  natural  state.     It  would  be  impossible  v» 
can  tomatoes  at  a  cost  so  great  as  these  tomatoes  brin^  on  tne  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  do  you  meet  any  competition  that  woua! 
result  if  we  put  them  on  the  free  list  from  other  sections  of  tL^ 
country  ? 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  This  does  not  apply  to  winter  tonu- 
toes.     This  applies  to  tomatoes  of  everjr  kind. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  know  it  does,  and  I  distinguish  in  this  areument  tha*. 
will  follow  between  them  and  your  summer  tomatoes.  Yre  do  not  sst 
the  *' summer  tomato";  ve  propose  that  provision  be  put  in  seotiiTU 
770. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  not  stated  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  that  in  certain  months  they  shall  no: 
bear  the  same  duty  as  those  imported  in  other  months;  is  that  joir 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  it,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  in  about  the  same  fix  as  the  potato 
men? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  potato  men. 
Senator.    Then,  as  I  said,  the  Mexican  crop  does  not  enter  into  com- 

Eetition  with  Florida,  California,  or  Texas.  As  a  inatter  of  fact.  I 
ave  a  number  of  letters  from  aealers  in  tomatoes  in  California,  n 
Texas,  and  in  the  Northwest  urging  that  no  increased  tariff  be  put 
on  Mexican  tomatoes,  and  I  thmk  several  Senators  have  been  sent 
telegrams  by  their  constituents  and  letters  from  those  Stales  ator.*: 
the  same  line. 

As  I  stated  before,  only  4  per  cent  of  this  crop  reaches  the  AUanti' 
coast  States,  which  is  the  market  for  the  Floriaa  tomato,  and  I  mtj 
say  that  the  Florida  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  f 
the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  no  competition  wnatever,  theref^^n^ 
between  these  tomatoes  and  the  tomatoes  that  are  raised  in  the  Unit*^: 
States  during  that  period. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  these  tomatopf  .* 
so  high  that  they  never  can  compete  with  the  American-gror? 
tomato.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  being  a  pCTtshat'^ 
product  will  not  reach  the  market  in  a  condition  to  be  salable  if  •" 
IS  not  packed  right.  These  tomatoes  have  to  be  packed  in  a  cenjuT 
condition  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  market.  Therrfr.r 
there  are  quite  a  number — probably  one-half  of  the  crop — that  !i." 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  pickmg,  because  it  wiU  not  pack  ^•• 
ship,  and  they  have  no  canning  facilities  in  Mexico.  Tlierefore,  th.* 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  grower,  ana  his  cost  is,  therefore,  much  incwa^- 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  particidar  kind  of  tomato  rat**^ 
there  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  They  raise  several  kinds.  It  is  the  same  sort  • ' 
American  tomatoes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  diffrrf-' • 
kinds  raised  f 
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I  Mr.  Barry.  I  could  not,  but  I  think  they  have  the  popular  kinds 

•ed  in  the  United  States.    I  have  heard  them  talk  about  Yellow 

lobe  and  a  few  of  those  other  kinds. 

I  Senator  McLain.  You  sav  they  retail  at  30  or  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Babrt.  I  understana  thej  retail  for  about  25  cents. 

Senator  Dillinqham.  Where,  in  the  North  or  South  ? 

ilr.  Barrt.  In  the  Mississippi  States,  many  of  them  going  to 

liicago. 

^Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  a  very  large  tomato  that  is  raised 

lere? 

Mr.  Barrt.  No;  it  is  not  a  large  tomato.    It  is  a  medium-sized 

>mato,  and  hard.    I  can  not  say  what  they  pay  for  them  wholesale, 

nderstand. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  what  price  do  they  come  into  this 
>untry? 

Mr.  feARRT.  In  Chicago  i 

Senator  Dillinohah.  I  mean  where  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Barry.  There  is  no  market  there  for  them. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  They  have  to  be  bought  there,  do  they  not, 
y  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Barrt.  When  they  buy  them  there  they  probably  pay  15 
snts  a  pound. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  Are  they  shipped  directly  from  Mexico  to 
tie  Northern  States  ? 

Mr.  Barrt.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  shipped  from  the  point  of  origin. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  when  they  are 
flipped  f 

Mr.  Barrt.  When  they  are  shipped  it  is  about  8  or  9  cents  a 
ound,  at  the  market,  in  carload  lots. 

Senator  McLean.  And  the  wholesaler  gets  about  15  or  20  cents  in 
hicago) 

Mr.  Barrt.  I  suppose  so;  I  do  not  know.  I  am  informed  that  it 
>sts  about  25  cents  a  poimd  to  the  final  consumer.  In  addition  to 
lese  packing  costs  they  have  high  transportation  charges,  of  course, 
)ming  from  all  the  way  down  in  Mexico.  They  have  about  800  or 
)0  nmes  haul  below  the  border,  coming  up  from  to  Chicago,  going 
p  to  the  Northwest  and  to  Washington  State,  and  coming  to  Kansas 
ity  and  to  those  other  points  where  the  consumption  takes  place. 

Therefore,  as  a  protective  measure  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
T  a  tariff  on  Mexican-grown  tomatoes  that  do  not  come  in  compe- 
bion  with  our  native  product;  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so  high 
lat  the  native  product  can  drive  them  off  the  market. 
The  only  other  reason,  therefore,  for  increasing  the  tariff  on  these 
•ma toes  would  be  to  increase  our  revenue,  ana  that,  of. course,  is 
1  important  matter  to  be  considered. 

During  the  last  Mexican  tomato  season  there  were  imported  into 
Lc  United  States  24,272,000  poimds  of  tomatoes.  That  is  the 
cord  that  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  and  the  consul 
.  Mazatlan  states  that  the  amoimt  imported  was  21,455,000.  So 
(9  are  practically  agreed.  Possibly  some  of  these  tomatoes  came 
om  Sonora  and  not  from  Mazatlan,  where  this  consul  is.  There  is 
ilv  a  difference  of  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  in  their  reports. 

(5n  that  importation  the  Government  of  the  United  States  received 
ider  the  present  rate  of  duty,  $91,020  in  duties. 
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INCREASE  OF  TARIFF  ON  MEXICAN  TOMATOES  WILL  REDUCE   RATHER  THAN  XNC£li«l 

REVENUE. 

The  only  other  reason  for  increasing  the  tariff  on  Mexican  tomatoea  would  h"  *• 
increase  the  revenue.  During  the  last  Mexican  tomato  season  there  woe  impr^. 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  24,272,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  which  the  I  Bid . 
States  collected  $91,020  in  duties.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  economically  optft!  ' 
tomato  farms  in  Mexico  is  ''La  Louisiana,*'  at  Los  Mochis,  Sinaloa,  owned  by  As  "- 
cans,  and  comprising  610  acres.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pxoduction  and  z^^- 
keting  costs  for  said  farm  for  the  last  season:  rtt^-: 

Cost  of  growing,  including  rent,  interest,  seed,  labor,  etc $U  tf->^ 

Cost  of  packing  materials  and  labor  of  packing 01^' 

Cost  of  transportation,  duties,  and  commissions <KSi*l 

Total  cost rts«:. 

Gross  selling  price .  W*v 

Net  profit  to  grower <^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  grower's  profit  is  less  than  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  vitii''::* 
taking  into  the  calculation  interest  on  his  investment  or  bad  seasons. 

Now,  if  we  add  to  the  already  high  cost  an  additional  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  poua .. 
as  is  proposed,  we  find  this  entire  net  profit  converted  into  a  net  loss  of  9)00174.  t 
nearly  one-fiftn  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  abanAmmx: 
of  the  industry  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  total  loss  to  American  consas'r 
of  a  wholesome  vegetable  which  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  winter  table,  v  v ' 
as  the  loss  to  the  United  States  of  over  $90,000  revenue. 

It  needs  no  further  argument  to  show  that  as  a  revenue  measure  the  proposed  ii: " 
would  fail. 

Can  the  selUne  price  of  tomatoes  be  increased  so  that  the  increased  tariff  mAv  ■ 
passed  ^ong  to  uie  consomer?    Possibly;  but  in  such  case  the  consumption  woul'i  r 
greatly  reduced,  perhaps  to  leas  than  one-fourth  the  present  consumptioD.    Fiv 
rience  teaches  that  when  duties  are  pa$)ed  on  to  the  consumer  thev  are  many  Tit.  - 
multiplied  on  the  way.    Winter  tomatoes  at  present  cost  the  housewife  abont  25  c:*- 
per  pound.    Add  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  to  the  present  production  cost  anJ 
IS  safe  to  say  that  the  consumer  will  pay  more  than  30  cents  per  pound.    Such  i  Ut 
increase  in  price  may  not  kill  the  entire  consumption  but  would  be  certauD  to  c 
three-fourths  of  it.    What  is  the  result?    A  net  loss  to  the  Government  of  ti  •• 
130,000  per  annum. 

The  importation  of  winter  tomatoes  sho.ild  be  encouraged  rather  than  discoonc-' 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  price  rather  than  increase  it  as  lone  v  * 
native  industry  suffers.  The  Government  could  well  forego  its  tariff  on  such  i  J*-' 
able  and  necessary  article  of  food  during  the  winter  season  when  fresh  vegettbl«»  -" 
unavailable.  Certainly  the  importation  should  not  be  curtailed  nor  the  price  mcn*f-. 
by  an  increase  of  duty.  It  is  respectfully  recommended,  therefore,  t3iai  r*.' 
tomatoes  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  that  the  duty  thereon  be  not  to  exc««d  lI— - 
eirfiths  cent  per  pound. 

The  following  provdso  might  be  added  to  paragraph  770: 

^^ Provided,  Tnat  tomatoes  imported  in  their  natural  state  between  the  15th  •!»■ 
December  and  the  15th  day  of  May,  annually,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  dut>'. ' 

TOMATO  PASTE. 

[Paragraph  770.] 

STATEMENT   OF  JOHN   S.  MITCHELL,   WINBFAXL,    IlTD^  BXFS£' 
SENTING  MANTTFACTT7BERS  OF  TOMATO  PA8TB. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  vour  residence  and  occupatJ^'^ 
Mr.  MrroHELL.  I  am  from  Windfall,  Ind.    I  want  to  discuss  for  • 
short  time  a  peculiar  condition.    I  want  to  discuss  with  you  i 
subject  of  tomato  paste,  and  stranse  to  say,  at  this  time,  asking  io^  ^ 
protective  tariff  on  tomato  paste  I  shall  lie  able  to  prove  to  you  w 
not  increase  the  price  of  tomato  paste  but  will  decrease  it. 
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To  our  Italian  friend  who  discussed  the  subject  this  forenoon  I  want 
x)  present  now  the  American  side  of  the  storv.  Tomato  paste  is  the 
>roduct  of  the  familiar  vegetable  tomatoes,  that  is  used,  on  the  aver- 
ige,  in  otir  American  famines  in  some  form  at  least  two  meals  per  day 
jverv  day  of  the  year.  Strange  to  say,  the  form  of  tomato  paste  is 
lot  known  to  the  average  consumer,  who  does  not  live  where  tomatoes 
jrow  and  who  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  Uttle  pear-shaped  tomato 
)r  a  round  one. 

A  few  of  us  had  the  nerve  during  the  war  to  manufacture  American- 
nade  tomato  paste  and  start  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  industry  to 
>roduce  the  best  quality  that  could  be  produced,  and  had  the  nerve 
>o  install  the  best  machinery,  believing  that  the  time  had  come, 
)6cause  the  war  had  barred  out  importations,  that  when  the  war 
ceased  and  the  Italian  nation  began  to  send  in  here  the  tomato 
jaste  that  they  had  heretofore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
RTould  see  fit  to  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
labor.     That  is  tne  only  thing  that  we  need. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  bill  gives  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  do 
jrou  want  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Forty-two  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  an  output  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  year  1918  we  produced  2,000,000  tins 
oi  that  brand  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  value  of  that  two  million  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  At  that  time  it  was  $20  per  case  of  200  tins. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  employees  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  150. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  heard  what  the  Italian  gentleman  said 
about  what  it  cost  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir.  This  concentration  is 
costing  us  to-day  $10  per  case,  or  5  cents  per  tin,  and  contains  exactly 
the  same  food  value  oi  that  2-pound  tin  of  ordinary  canned  tomatoes 
[indicating]. 

This  one  I  bought  on  the  streets  of  Washington  to-day  for  20  cents 
a  can.  This  one  can  be  easily  sold  for  10  cents  a  can  and  it  contains 
exactly  the  same  food  value.  This  is  produced  by  expensive  machin- 
ery, euminating  seeds,  skins,  cores,  and  reducing  the  tomato  pulp 
from  32  ounces  net,  down  to  6  ounces  net. 

Now,  our  Italian  friend  says  the  imported  article  to-day  would  cost 
them,  if  I  remember  rightly,  $18.50  a  case.  I  mention  that,  gentle- 
nien,  because  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  here  about  wages  here 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In  February,  1921,  in 
Florence,  in  Italy,  there  was  a  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  m  the  cost 
of  foods  over  the  previous  month,  but  an  increase  of  384  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  food  values  over  the  first  half  of  the  year  1914.  While 
the  decrease  in  American  foods  for  the  previous  month  was  8.1  per 
cent,  the  increase  over  the  first  half  of  1914  was  only  55  per  cent.  In 
the  city  of  Milan,  the  same  comparison  shows  that  in  February  of 
this  year  their  food  costs  were  464  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  this  tin 
costs  $18  now  it  would  cost  less  than  $4  per  case  in  the  first  half  of 
1914.    That  clearly  explains  why  their  cost  now  is  extremely  high. 

Now,  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  pack  tomato  paste  in  the 
United  States  and  are  granted  a  tariff  whicn  is  just  the  aifference  in 
fee  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  and  the  United  States,  we  will  bring  the  cost 
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of  cons^tmine  and  soups,  ketchup,  and  &11  the  condiments  from  w:. 
the  tomato  paste  is  made  down  to  below  the  cost  of  1914.  But ' 
must  have  &  market  for  it.  and  the  market  that  we  want  is  to  reu. 
the  Italian  tragic  of  the  United  States,  which  has  solely  bougi:  > 
product. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  tomato  paste  i 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Abs<:»lutely.  The  American  tradesman  in  * 
United  States  knows  nothing  about  that  product  in  the  worid.  V  t 
have  been  busy  supplving  the  Italian  population,  but  if  we  are  ?"• 
milted  to  retain  our  expensive  machinery  and  manufacture  this  y  \ 
have  time  to  build  up  tne  demand  from  our  American  trade,  we  ^  1 
produce  it  inside  of  live  years  until,  instead  of  paying  20  cents  %  <  .n 
lor  the  food  value  contained  in  that  tin,  with  the  saving  of  tii  * ! 
the  freight,  we  wiU  be  able  to  produce  the  same  food  value  in  i:.  ' 
can  for  not  to  exceed  6  or  7  cents. 

Therefore,  strange  to  sav,  asking  for  a  protection  on  this  will  L-^ 
the  tendency,  will  have  the  effect,  of  reducing  the  price  instetii 
making  it  increase. 

ThLs  year  I  sold  more  than  a  million  tins  at  the  price  oi  SI  I.'' 
case,  while  in  1917  it  sold  for  $20  per  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  cost  to  produce  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  was  my  main  cost,  $10  per  case  for  t. 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  ilrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  cans  are  there  in  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred,  costing  5  cents  per  tin,  equaling  ' 
food  value  this  32-oimce  tin  that  sells  at  retail  here  to-day  for  - 
cents  a  tin. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  yours  retail  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Eight  and  nine  cents.  Now,  I  have  figtired 
this  paste  question  how  to  arrive  at  42  per  cent.  The  cost  of  torn/ 
paste  is  66 1  per  cent  labor.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  is  i'  ^^ 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  Siat'r 
Figuring  on  the  American  valuation,  if  we  put  the  parity  of  the  rr*  • 
in  Italy  and  the  United  States  the  same  it  Would  take  a  tariff  of  •- 
per  cent,  or  a  specific  tariff  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  can  costs  you  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  labor,  can,  and  everything  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Absolutely  everything. 

wSenator  Smoot.  How  much  labor  is  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  estimate  66  §  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  3 J  cents? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  the  labor  there  is  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  42  per  cent  for  3^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Forty-two  per  cent,  as  I  understand.     I  do  r»  - 
know  that  I  understand  the  American  valuation  or  not:  but  I  ubiv  -- 
stand  that  the  American  valuation  means  the  wholesale  prio- 
American  manufactures,  which  in  this  year  was  $11.50  a  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $4.52  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  While  the  labor  cost  is  $6.67  and  the  Italian  b' «  • 
is  one-fifth  of  that. 
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Senator  Shoot.  You  say  you  sold  that  at  SI  1.50? 

Mr-  Mitchell.  Sold  it  at  $11.50;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  for  the  labor  cost  of  3 J  cents  you 
>vant  protection  of  2}  cents  ? 

Mr.  MrrCHBLL.  That  is  it,  based  on  American  valuation;  but  if 
yy  some  means  you  should  drop  that,  give  us  4  cents  a  pound  specific, 
«rhich  would  be  $4  per  case,  which  would  nearly  produce  the  same 

If  you  will  enact  this,  I  want  you  to  know  that  what  we  are  doing 
s  setting  the  basis  for  food  value  that  is  contained  in  tomatoes, 
•e<lucing  the  size  of  the  container  which  contains  it,  its  weight,  and 
>he  amount  of  lumber  that  it  takes  to  case  and  ship  it.  In  other 
ivords,  the  tomato  products  in  the  United  States  to-day  use  25,000 
:ars  per  year.  If  we  can  reduce  the  paste  in  that  from  32  ounces  net 
trO  6  ounces  net  and  have  it  contain  the  same  food  value,  we  will  have 
^aved  20,000  cars  in  space  and  material  used,  and  we  will  get  a  pjod- 
uct  that  is  purer,  because  after  the  tomatoes  are  washed  and  sorted 
they  are  never  touched  by  human  hands;  they  are  handled  by  ma- 
chinery all  the  way  through.  We  will  get  a  purer,  cleaner,  and  more 
wholesome  product  than  these  are  [indicating]  in  the  paste  from 
vrhich  we  make  soup,  consommes,  and  all  of  the  things  that  enter 
into  our  foods  that  we  use  at  two  meals  per  day  throughout  the  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have  to  convince  the  American  house- 
wife that  this  is  as  good  as  the  tomato  itself. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  what  we  must  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  we  can  not  help  you  with. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  we  want  to  use  the  Italian  trade  which  con- 
sumes this  commodity,  an3  we  have  got  the  time.  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  kept  us  few  manufacturers  busy  to  supply  that  trade,  and  we 
have  had  no  time  to  put  the  machinery  in  operation  to  prove  to  the 
American  housewives  why  they  should  buy  this  paste  instead  of  that 
can  of  tomatoes  [indicating]. 

Senator  MoCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

BRUSF  OF  JOBH  S.  MITCHELL,  WINDFALL,  IND.,  REPRESENTINa  ROYAL  PACKINa  CO. 

1.  We  ask  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  42  per  cent,  American  valuation,  or  4  cents 
per  pound,  specific  duty  on  the  product  containing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  tomato 
solids  and  5  cents  per  pound  on  product  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  tomato 
aolids.  covering  the  net  contents  of  the  package  and  immediate  (tin)  covering. 

2.  Cost  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  during  the  season  of  1921  was  approxi- 
mately |10  per  case  of  200  tins,  each  containing  6  ounces  net.  Density  of  product, 
25  per  cent  tomato  solids. 

3.  Principal  items  that  enter  into  cost  being  the  raw  tomatoes  from  the  field,  tin 
containers,  and  wood  case. 

4.  Wholesale  value,  approximately  $11.50  per  case. 

5.  Imports  come  exclusively  from  Italy. 

6.  We  are  asking. for  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  in  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 

7-  Labor  used  being  almost  exclusively  farm  labor  or  labor  drawn  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  Italy  even  the  tin  containers  are  made  by  cheap  hand  labor 
during  the  vacation  season.  The  raw  product  (tomatoes)  being  very  perishable,  it 
follows  that  the  packing  of  the  product  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  farms  as  a 
matter  of  economy. 

8.  Comparative  coat  of  labor  (agriculture):  United  States,  $46.89;  Italy,  $9.73 
per  montii.  (See  Tariff  Information,  1921,  Wages  in  United  States  and  Foreign 
Countries,  p.  6.)  Italian  labor  cost  being  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
.\merican  labor. 

9.  We  estimate  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  labor. 
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10.  Application  of  ad  valorem  duty  asked,  based  on  1921  estimate  of  cost,  wnuld 
be  as  follows: 

Total  cost  per  case,  $10;  60  per  cent  of  which  is  labor,  |6  per  case;  Italian  lab^r 
cost,  20  per  cent  of  American  labor  cost,  or  |1.20  per  case.  Difference  in  labi>r  cast. 
14.80  per  case  in  favor  of  Italy.  American  wholesale  value  at  time  of  maniifactaw 
111.50  per  case.  Tariff  of  42  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  produce  a  dan 
of  $4.83  per  case  and  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  coel  of  Ul>'r 
only. 

11.  Application  of  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  product  containing  n^t  morp 
than  25  per  cent  tomato  solids.  We  estimate  that  when  this  product  shall  h>v» 
reached  an  American  cost  of  $8.50  per  case  we  will  be  down  to  a  prewar  basis;  6*'  p^ 
cent  of  this  cost,  $5.10  per  case,  bein^  labor;  labor  cost  in  Italy,  20  per  cent  of  P>i^- 
equals  $1.02  per  case,  or  a  difference  in  labor  cost  of  $4.08  per  case  m  favor  of  lu!^ 
Weight  of  net  contents  of  package,  including  immediate  (tin)  coveringt  is  app^^^- 
mately  100  pounds,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  would  produce  a  duty  of  $4  per  case  ana  give 
protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  only. 

12.  Representative  of  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  advises  that  present  oxi  (^f 
imported  product  in  New  York  City  is  $18.50  per  case,  and  for  that  reason  the  Amencui 
manufacturer  needs  no  protection.  However,  he  fails  to  note  that  food  prices  in  Itilt 
are  more  than  400  per  cent  above  normal.  (See  tariff  information  booklet  above  ^^ 
f erred  to,  pp.  84^5.)  With  their  cheap  productive  labor ^  we  may  expect  them  *<> 
reach  normal  very  quickly,  and  the  cost  of  $18.50  per  case  will  then  be  $4.62}  per  cue, 
and  that  little  $4  per  case  specific  duty  will  Iook  good  to  American  farm  labor  ac-i 
agriculture. 

13.  Product  at  this  time  is  consumed  almost  wholly  by  the  Italian  population  id  the 
United  States .  American  manufacturers,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  ed  ucate  Amer- 
ican consumers  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  tomato  paste  in  cleanliness  and  gr^ 
saving  in  cost. 

14.  When  Italy  entered  the  World  War,  the  Italian  Government  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  tomato  paste.  American  manufacturers  built  factories  vid 
have  taken  care  of  the  demand  to  date. 

15.  Prewar  prices  of  imports  were  $4.50  to  $8  per  case  Boston,  New  York,  or  NVv 
Orleans.  Domestic  prices,  1916,  $13  per  case;  $20  per  case  in  1917.  In  1918  there  wv 
an  overproduction  and  market  during  1919  dropped  below  coet  of  producticn.  It 
1921  market  for  futures  25  per  cent  tomato  solids,  $11.50  per  case.  Present  mirkrt 
rising,  and  is  now  $14  per  case.  This  rise  in  value  is  because  at  the  beginning  oi  iOll 
American  manufactuiers  through  fear  of  competition  with  cheap  Italian  labor  cut  pr«- 
duction  and  started  dismantling  plants.  It  follows  that  had  we  had  the  protect;,  r 
asked  for  in  this  brief,  tomato  paste  would  be  selling  in  the  Tnited  States  to-<iay  at  t*^ 
than  its  present  market  value. 

cmcoEY. 

[Paragraph  775.] 
STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  McMOBBAN,  PORT  HUKON,  MICH. 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  775,  chicory.  Undt: 
all  previous  tariffs  chicory  has  been  honorea  with  a  separate  pArs- 

{jraph.     I  find  in  the  present  bill  that  it  has  been  groupwl  with  dsinii'^ 
ion  root,  coffee  substitutes,  and  acorns.     Why,  I  do  not  know.  '- 
cause  dandelion  root,  acorns,  etc.,  are  not  products  that  are  imp«»rtui 
or  ever  will  be,  to  any  extent.     I  filed  with  the  House  commit i«v  t 
elaborate  brief  on  the  subject  of  chicory,  which  evidently  wa>  :;  ' 

read 

Senator  McCumber.  It  may  be  that  it  was  too  elaborate. 
Mr.  McMoRRAN.  That  may  be.  I  thought  I  woidd  not  prop..: 
any  brief  this  time,  but  would  take  about  5  minutes  of  your  tinj' 
The  bill  came  out  of  the  committee  giving  a  rate  of  a  cent  and  a  1  j' 
on  the  raw  materials  and  2  cents  on  the  manufactured  article.  wl.i« 
was  only  one-half  cent  protection  for  the  manufactured  and  mc^** 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  chicorv  industry  in  tliis  countr\.    <>■ 
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an  eleventh-hour  appeal  they  consented  to  put  a  rate  in  as  it  was  in 
the  Payne-Aldiich Act,  H  on  the  raw  and  3  cents  on  the  manufactured. 
That  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff,  as  you  will  note  from  the  record 
that  there  was  a  continuous  importation  during  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Act.  With  the  present  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1914,  we 
had  about  six  months'  experience,  and  it  put  us  out  of  business. 
The  war  came  along  and  saved  us.  This  year  we  are  hanging  on. 
I  closed  my  own  business  the  1st  of  July  with  a  loss  of  $100,000,  due 
t^  this  tanff.     We  have  another  loss  facing  us  for  the  next  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  cmcory  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  We  want  the  bill  left  alone  as  it  came  from  the 
House.  If  you  will  do  that  we  are  going  to  be  satisfied.  That  is 
not  exactly  satisfactory,  but  it  is  about  the  best  we  can  hope  for. 
We  do  not  want  to  start  any  disturbance  in  the  House.  The  present 
exchange  conditions  make  a  3  cents  a  pound  difference  existing,  but 
we  can  not  correct  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  way 
of  correcting  it  except  by  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty,  which  the 
House  does  not  approve  of.  The  difference  should  be  2  cents  between 
the  duty  on  the  raw  and  the  manufactured  in  order  to  give  us  pro- 
tection and  put  us  on  the  same  basis  as  the  forei^  manufacturer. 
Though  we  would  be  satisfied  with  1 J  and  3  cents  if  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  as  in  the  House  bill.  There  are  engaged  in  this  business  in 
Michigan  about  10,000  farmers  who  grow  cmcory,  about  5,000  every 
year,  under  normal  conditions;  and. they  do  not  grow  it  every  year. 
It  is  a  part  of  their  established  rotation  of  crops.  Some  years  one 
farmer  will  grow  it,  and  the  next  year  his  neighbor  will  grow  it  and 
he  will  skip  a  year. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Is  it  all  produced  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Practically  all  of  it.  There  is  some  grown  in 
California  and  some  in  New  York.  It  has  been  grown  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  been  grown  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  there  much  imported  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  some  imported  all  the  time. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  the  total  consumption  in  this 
country  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  from  10  to  15  per 
?<»nt  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  That  importation  has  run 
up  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  With  that  50  per  cent  we  can  not  exist, 
because  the  business  is  Umited. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  as  a  coffee  substitute,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  coffee  mixture.  Your  impression 
3f  chicory  is  probably 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean,  it  is  mixed  with  coffee  ? 

Mr.  MoMoRRAN.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  an  adulterant. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
coffee.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No;  nothing  but  coffee. 

Senator  La  Follette,  How  does  it  sell  in  comparison  with  the 
3rice  of  coffee  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  It  varies.  During  the  war  it  sold  at  twice  the 
ordinary  price,  because  we  had  a  shortage.  It  is  now  selling  at  7 
lents. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  mixed  in  what  proportion  with  coffee ' 
Mr.  MoMoRRAN.  About  10  per  cent  is  all  that  should  be  used,  and 
that  is  used  by  the  coffee  roasters. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  coffee  * 
Mr.  McMoRRAN.  It  makes  a  mdUow  body  to  the  coffee  which  you 
do  not  get  from  the  modem  Central  Amencan  and  South  Amenci^n 
coffees.  You  remember  that  when  we  used  to  get  one-third  Mocr  £ 
and  two-thirds  Java  we  got  that  mellow  body.  We  do  not  get  tli;i: 
any  more.  We  get  Central  American  and  South  American  ooffe»s 
which  are  lacking  in  body,  and  the  addition  of  the  chicory  givt^ 
that  mellowness  which  you  ^et  in  the  dining  cars  and  in  the  best 
hotels  which  serve  chicory  with  their  coffee.  It  is  not  bou^t  very 
largely  by  the  consumer,  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  We  nope  to 
educate  the  consumer  to  it.  In  mixing  the  coffee  the  proportion  is 
so  small  that  the  effect  in  price  to  the  consumer  is  negugible.  It  is 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  coffee  is  never  sold  by  spli: 
cents. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  kind  of  coffee  does  the  chicory  displace— 
Mocha  ? 

Mr.  McMoRRAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  more  the  Java.  The  old  Javt 
coffee  was  the  coffee  with  a  body,  and  the  chicory  takes  the  place  of 
the  Java.  It  requires  a  very  small  percentage  to  do  it.  You  do  no; 
want  to  use  too  much  of  it.  If  the  committee  will  simply  bear  li 
mind  that  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House  is  satisfactory^  ana 
not  reduce  the  differential  between  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured we  will  be  satisfied,  because  the  American  farmer  can  dji 
export  his  product  unless  the  American  manufacturers  use  it.  Ther 
must  have  at  least  1^  cents  in  order  to  struggle  through  the  forek^ 
exchange  diflSiculties,  and  then  we  will  be  on  tne  basis  that  we  were 
on  before  the  war. 

CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 

[Paragraph  776.] 

STATEMENT    OF    STEPHEN   L.   BABTIiETT,   IMPORTBR    OF  ICAlTr 
FACTUBED  COCOAS  AND  CHOCOLATES,  BOSTON,  ICASS, 

Mr.  Bartlett.  My  name  is  Stephen  L.  Bartlett;  my  home  i^  i' 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  an  importer  of  manufactured  cocofts  i'. 
chocolates,  buying  them  for  my  own  accoimt  and  paying  for  ti.:- 
and  selling  them  at  my  own  risk.     In  no  sense  am  la  representatr  • 
on  a  commission  basis  of  a  foreign  concern. 

The  article  I  represent  is  a  food  product,  unsweetened  cocoa  jh*^  •:  r 
used  in  families  like  tea  and  coflfee. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  product  chiefly  come  from  th  : 
you  use  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  manufactured  product  that  I  deal  in  is  m*."^  .* 
factured  in  Holland.     We  import  the  goods  in  small  tins  for  fan!  • 
consumption  and  in  200-pound  casks  for  maniifactoring  purpivr- 
and  chocolate  in  100-pound  cases  as  a  raw  material  wholly. 
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I  particularly  ask  you  gentlemen  not  to  confuse  the  goods  I  repre- 
sent with  what  is  popularly  known  as  chocolates  and  which  are 
provided  for  under  the  confectionery  clause  of  all  tariffs. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  You  import  simply  the  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  No,  sir;  the  manufactured  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  manufactured  product  of  chocolate  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  manufactured  product  of  the  cocoa  hean. 
The  cocoa  bean  is  the  basis  of  all  chocolate  and  cocoa  preparations, 
and  it  is  suitable  for  nothing  else  but  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  is  the  same  product  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that  in  a  moment,  Senator, 
i  you  please. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  mostly  by  automatic 
machinery  and  is  no  more,  or  very  little  more,  if  any,  in  this  country 
han  in  any  other  foreign  coimtry.  Cocoa  beans  are  on  the  free  list, 
ind  the  United  States  Fast  year  consumed  60  per  cent  of  the  world^s 
consumption,  the  best  evidence,  I  think,  that  as  a  protective  measure 
he  high  tariff  is  not  necessary. 

The  imports  of  cocoa  beans,  from  which  these  goods  are  all  made — 
md  I  ask  you  again  not  to  confuse  these  with  manufactured  choco- 
ates,  which  I  was  once  told  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Dommittoe  his  daughter  bought  on  F  Street  for  a  dollar  a  pound 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 
tfr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Certainly. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  hear  you  very  well.  What  is  the  duty 
mder  the  present  Underwood  law  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Underwood  tariff  on  prepared  unsweetened 
'ocoa  powder  is  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  The  bean  itself  is  on  the  free  Ust  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bean  itself  is  on  the  free  Ust. 

Senator  Watson.  And  on  the  finished  product  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  On  the  finished  product,  unsweetened  cocoa  powder, 
\  per  cent. 

Senator  WatsOn.  And  this  bill  proposes  17  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  This  bill  proposes  17^  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  the  imports  imder  the  Underwood  law 
lestroyed  the  industry  in  the  United  States  or  injured  it? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  will  quote  these  figures  in  reply  to  you,  Senator, 
a  a  moment. 

The  imports  of  beans  under  the  present  tariff,  in  1913,  were 
39,000,000  pounds;  in  1920  they  had  increased  to  420,000,000 
rounds — three  times,  300  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  used  for  any  other  thing  ? 

Afr.  Bartlett.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  fin- 
shed  product  was  imported  ? 

81527— 22— BCH 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  same  tariff  the  imports  of 
manufactured  products  for  the  year  1913  were  1,598,000  pounds,  and 
in  1920  that  aecreased  to  1,548,000  pounds.  Practicalrjr  speaking, 
the  imports  of  manufactured  products  were  very  little,  if  an3rthiD^. 
compared  with  the  raw  matenal  of  which  this  country  consumed  6<i 
per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption. 

Now,  to  increase  the  tariff  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  House  measunf 
would  stop  the  importations  altogether. 

These  figures,  I  think,  speak  hetter  than  anything  I  can  say  furth<?r. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?    Do  you  want  8  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  prefer  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  A  specific  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder,  valued  at 
less  than  20  cents  a  pound,  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  above  20  cents  & 
pound,  3  cents  a  pound.    That  is  about  the  rate  of  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  cocoa  butter  f 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  American  manuf«r- 
turer.  There  is  a  tariff  of  3^  cents  a  pound,  which  bars  out  Hol- 
land butter. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  are  not  interested.  The  importation  of  coco* 
powder  has  increased;  the  butter  has  become  the  product  and  tht* 
powder  is  the  by-product. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wh]^  this  sudden  jimip  of  300  per  cent  in- 
crease  in  the  amoimt  of  tariff  between  that  wnich  sold  Tor  20  cent< 
and  that  which  is  sold  for  above  20  cents  ?  You  ask  1  cent  on  th« 
one,  and  then  you  go  to  3  cents  or  three  times  as  much  upon  the 
other.     Why  that  disparity? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  In  cheap  cocoa  powders  we  can  not  compete  wit!i 
what  is  made  in  this  country.  On  the  better  grades  of  powders  we 
can  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  about  the  rate  of  duty  that  b  fix^d 
to-day,  only  we  ask  a  specinc  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  which  you  import. 
as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  best  grade  of  powder  we  use,  under  the  present 
tariff,  with  the  present  rates  of  exchange,  cost  us  about  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  it  by  the  barrel  or  in  200-pound  bairds,  win? 
does  that  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  can  not  compete  with  American-made  fotn^ 
which  are  sold  here  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound;  we  can  not  bring  gocwi^ 
in  here  and  pay  a  duty  imless  the  cost  of  our  goods  would  b©  10  cent-^ 
and  from  that  up — the  better  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  importation  is  exclusively  of  that  vh%r- 
acter  which  is  about  20  cents  a  pound  in  price? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No;  we  have  some  bulk  goods  whicli  coat  les^ 
some  cheap  goods  we  import  in  barrels  or  casks.^    We  are  abl*  ••• 
make  in  Europe  some  better  grade  of  goods  and  bring  them  hen*  *t  i 
price,  but  we  can  not  bring  them  at  a  price  to  compete  with  AmericsbT 
manufacture. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  still  do  not  imderstand  just  whv  you  *h<MJ:! 
make  such  a  vast  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  tariff^  wtiere  pcrha^* 
the  goods  themselves  would  not  increase  2  cents  a  pound  in  Talu^ 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Senator,  you  take  a  dividing  line  in  the  qualiiv  •  • 
the  goods  at  20  cents;  you  get  into  the  better  dasa  of  goods  on  wfiic* 
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e  ajre  willing  to  pay  a  better  rate  of  duty.  We  can  not  bring  in  the 
dieap  goods  whicn  run  down  as  low  as  IcTor  12  cents  and  up  to  20. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  60-cent  chocolates  ? 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  No;  they  can  not  bring  those  in.  We  can  not 
ring  anything  here  that  cost  as  high  as  that  to  any  extent. 

Senator  Watson,  You  bring  in  tne  unsweetened  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir;  the  tariff  prohibits  the  importation  of 
vreetened  cocoas. 

I  i^ould  like  to  emphasize  these  figures  which  I  quote  you  and  are,  I 
hink,  my  best  evidence: 

Imports  of  cocoa  beans  into  the  United  States  (quoted  from 
"nited  States  Department  of  Commerce),  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
39,885,843  pounds;  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  420,330,886  pounds. 

IiTiDorts  of  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate,  1913,  1,598,496 
^ounos;  1920  (includes  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured), 
,548,973  pounds. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  cocoas  have  increased  during  the 
last  eight  years  very  little.  The  tariff  is  practically  prohibitory, 
tnd  we  ask  a  decrease  in  the  tariff,  not  an  increase  as  is  proposed 
n  the  House  bill.     Home  consumption  has  increased  300  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bartlett  ? 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  That  is  all  I  have  to  state. 

HOPS. 

[Paragraph  779.] 

STATEKBNT  OF   IiEVI  OOOKB,  BEPIIBSBNXING  THE  ANHBUSBB- 

BUSCH  CO.  (INC.). 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
hops  duty.  The  hops  duty  is  found,  I  think,  in  paragraph  779.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  nops  is  this:  So  far  as  the  tariff  treatment 
in  the  past  has  been  concerned,  the  1909  act  placed  the  duty  at  16 
cents  per  pound.  I  understand  that  was  considered  a  revenue- 
producmg  duty.  The  1913  act  retained  the  16  cents  per  pound  rate. 
The  House  committee  and  the  House  itself  placed  the  rate  in  this  bill 
at  24  cents  per  pound.  The  Oregon  and  California  hops-producing 
interests  have  been  in  favor,  of  course,  of  a  protective  duty  upon 
hops.  There  has  been  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the 
domestic  consumers  to  a  revenue-producing  and  a  protective  duty 
with  respect  to  that  product.     But  to  carry  tne  rate  beyond  a  certain 

!)oint  means  the  suppression  of  importation  of  hops.  Tliat  is  particu- 
arly  true  to-day  wnen  the  hops  are  used  exclusively  in  nonintoxicat- 
ing  cereal  beverages,  and,  as  tne  committee  has  already  had  shown  to 
them  on  the  revenue  bill,  that  industry  is  in  a  very  struggling  and 
difficult  position.  Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  will 
result  in  greatly  lessenmg  the  manufacture  of  those  cereal  beverages. 
Speaking  for  Anheuser-Busch  (Inc.),  who  manufacture  the  so- 
called  Buoweiser  cereal  beverage,  I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  they  use 
all  of  the  domestic  hops  that  they  can  employ — that  is,  they  use  all 
the  domestic  hops  they  can  and  still  maintain  the  character.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  hops  as  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  center  of  the  industry  is,  and  the  so-called  Saazer  or  Bohe- 
mian hops,  Bohemia  now  being  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia.     A  number 
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of  grades  of  hops  are  so  distinct  in  character  and  quality  and  Savor 
producing  characteristics  that  they  can  be  contrast^  but  nut 
comparea. 

It  occurred  to  me  this  morning  in  listening  to  the  statements  as  r<> 
the  difference  between  long  staple  cotton  and  short  staple  cottXi 
that  there  was  the  same  dinerence  between  the  Saazer  hops  and  tlit 
domestic  hops.  If  these  Bohemian  hops  can  not  be  imported  to  th> 
country  because  of  the  high  rate,  the  domestic  industry  will  decreij>i' 
In  the  past  they  were  purchased  by  contract  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Fortunately,  when  the  war  came  on  Anheuser-Busch  had  a  Iap:^ 
supply  of  Bohemian  hops  on  hand.  They  had  ordered  five  shjp- 
loaos,  and  they  thought  they  were  going  to  suffer  a  commercial  iof^ 
but  at  that  time,  when  the  war  came  on,  it  resulted  in  their  having  i 
larce  supply,  and  they  were  in  a  fortimate  position. 

in  buying  a  crop  abroad  they  analyze  it,  and  they  also  analyzt 
the  domestic  product,  and  the  proportion  of  grades  of  domestic  an: 
imported  grains  in  cereal  beverage  oudweiser  is  based  not  on  a  strict 
formula  as  to  so  much  foreign  and  so  much  domestic,  but  a  resultac: 
according  to  the  analyses  of  the  two  kinds  of  hops  in  different  crup^. 

For  some  years  the  proportion  of  the  domestic  and  imported  ir. 
average  use  has  been  about  3  pounds  of  hops  to  100  pounds  of  bever- 
age, and  the  average  proportion  is  half  imported  and  half  domestic 

To  place  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  pound  instead  of  16  cents  is,  in  tlit^ir 
opinion,  to  impose  an  almost  insuperable  burden  upon  that  raw 
material.  They  can  not  abandon  the  use  of  the  foreign  hops  without 
destroying  the  Deverage. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  hops  situation  is  concerned,  I  understaiiii 
our  average  crop  is  about  35,000,000  potmds,  more  than  half  '»* 
which  goes  abroad.  Under  present  conditions  American  hops  ar» 
very  largely  used  in  England  and  in  Canada,  and  in  view  of  tibe  fai : 
that  the  importation  now  comes  in  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pounds  t 
year  we  do  not  think  the  domestic  industry  can  be  hurt  at  all  In 
leaving  the  duty  where  it  now  is.  They  import  no  more  to-day  xlu:. 
has  to  be  imported.     The  price  of  domestic  hops  being  25  cent^i  j 

Sound  when  Saazar  hops  are  80  cents  a  pound,  the  economic  rtn- 
itions  are  such  now  tnat  no  man  buys  a  pound  of  foreign  h^.f* 
unless  he  is  driven  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Inasmuch  as  the  British  ales  generally  ha^-- 
a  reputation  for  quality,  why  is  it  they  use  the  American  insteaij  • ' 
the  Bohemian  hops  ? 

Mr.  C!ooKE.    For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  Anhcuscr-Bu--  '. 
uses  half  of  its  supply  in  domestic  hops.    The  British  grow  a  larj-*  * 
crop  of  hops  than  Bohemia  does.    They  get  a  certain  quditv  fr  •• 
their  own  nops  and  a  certain  flavor  from  the  Saazar  hops.*  Tr 
buy  the  cheap  American  hops  and  use  the  Bohemian  hops  for  'i- 
flavor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Like  the  use  of  Egyptian  tobacco  in  cigarette>  " 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  Senator.  I  was  .trying  to  think  of  somcthini:  i« 
compare  it  to  and  that  isjust  a  case  in  pomt. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  should  it  cost  three  times  as  much  '• 
raise  the  Bohemian  hops  as  the  American  hops  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  only  explanation  I  have  ever  had  is  that   v 
price  of  those  hops  is  much  higher  than  the  price  of  any  other  ht»[  - 
In  Bohemia  the  monetary  situation  to-day  is  better  than  tJial  of  u* 
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other  European  country,  and  costs  are  high.  They  have  about 
one-tenth  oi  the  world's  production  in  hops  in  Bohemia.  We  have 
more  than  half.     Englana  has  15  per  cent  in  round  numbers. 

Senator  Watson,  what  has  been  the  diflFerence  in  the  consump- 
tion of  hops  on  account  of  prohibition  ? 
Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  greatly  reduced. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  the  proportion? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  can  not.     Hops  are  used  in  the  production  of  cereal 

beverages  and  the  demand  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  before  prohibition. 

Senator  Watson.  They  do  not  use  as  many  hops  in  making  cereal 
beveri^es  as  in  making  beer  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  More. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  they  really  did  not  put  any  hops  in  beer  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  stated  when  we  discussed  the 
revenue  bill,  it  takes  more  materials  of  all  kinds  to  make  a  cereal 
beverage  than  to  make  beer.  You  have  got  to  make  beer  with  all 
the  materials,  and  in  Anheuser-Busch's  process  they  break  that 
down  and  restock  the  dealcoholized  material  with  more  raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand  that.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the 
relative  quantity  of  hops  in  beer  and  cereal  beverages. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Fifteen  per  cent  more  hops  are  used  in  Anheuser- 
Busch's  plant  to  make  cereal  beverages  than  was  used  in  making 
beer,  but  the  total  production  is  so  greatly  less  than  the  total  pro- 
duction of  alcoholic  beer  that  the  total  amount  of  hops  used  in  the 
country  is  greatly  reduced.  But  if  Anheuser-Busch  can  not  ^et  the 
imported  hops  they  can  not  maintain  the  standard  of  Budweiser  as 
to  flavor  ana  character  and  they  would  stop  using  their  production, 
and  every  time  they  reduce  their  production  they  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  hops. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  15  per  cent  was  the  revenue-producing 
tariff? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Sixteen  cents  a  pound.  I  understood  that  was  a 
revenue-producing  tariff  rather  than  a  protective  tariff,  because  the 
price  of  domestic  hops  has  always  been  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
the  iniiK)rted  hops.  No  man  would  buv  imported  hops  unless  he 
had  to  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  his  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  always  exported  half  or  more  than  half 
of  the  American  product. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes;  our  hops  industry  has  always  been  an  exporting 
industry,  and  the  rest  of  tne  world  is  dependent  upon  America  for 
lops,  but  we  import  Saazar  hops  because  we  have  got  to  have  them; 
md  the  institution  I  speak  of  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  main- 
taining its  industry  during  the  past  tm'ee  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  the  16-cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  CooKE.  We  think  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  we  feel,  as 
ilr.  Busch  said,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
ndustry  by  a  rate  of  24  cents  he  would  be  for  it;  but  it  would  be 
ninous  to  Anheuser-Busch  to  add  another  $50,000  or  $60,000  a 
rear  to  their  losses. 

We  are  struggling  to  pay  that  2  cents  per  gallon  and  continue  to 
nake  cereal  beverages  in  order  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  about  the  hops  extract? 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  imderstand  that  duty  is  unimportant.  I  asked  them 
f  there  was  any  criticism,  and  they  said  no,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
4>  discuss  that. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WESI^EY  L.  JONES,  UNITBD  STATES  SENATOR 

FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  The  tariff  on  hops  is  placed  at  24 
cents  a  pound  in  paragraph  779  in  the  House  bill.  I  ao  not  know 
whether  that  matter  has  been  presented  to  the  committee  or  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  has. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  had  a  hearing  on  it. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  The  people  out  in  my  section  urgie 
32  cents  a  pound ;  and  I  have  here  a  very  strong  letter  with  ref erenr<^ 
to  it.  I  think  it  has  been  covered  in  the  record;  but  probably  I  hail 
better  file  the  letter  with  the  stenographer  to  be  embodied*  in  th<» 
record. 

Senator  MoCumber.  We  have  testimony  also  urging  that  all  tariff 
be  removed  from  it. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  that  testimony  was  from  the  *\ji- 
heuser-Busch  Co. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  McCitmber.  If  I  remember  rightly,  they  claim  that  tbej 
can  not  use  more  than  a  certain  portion  of  the  American  hops. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows;) 

Yakima,  Wash.,  April  16^  19il, 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senator  for  Washinffton. 

Dear  Sib;  In  reply  to  your  favior  of  the  4th  iustaut,  the  matter  has  W^t 
presented  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  we  also  have  had  our  Mr.  J.  W.  McXetf  TaU 
to  him  but  Mr.  Hawley  apparently  does  not  wish  to  present  matters  acconUi*- 
to  the  actual  conditions,  but  on  the  other  hand  wants  to  go  Into  matters  ep 
tirely  outside  the  points  to  be  considered. 

The  hop  situation  Is  a  condition — due  to  only  one  thing — excessive  dojupiicj- 
of  imported  hops  into  this  country,  the  amount  being  three  ttme««  that   • : 
before  prohibition  laws  were  enacted  (when  American  brewers  consumeii  IT*' 
000  bales)  whereas  the  consumption  now  has  declined  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hawley  says  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  costs  of  pro<!ucing  foreipi  h^r^. 
to  get  at  the  matter  and  ignores  the  points  we  make.    We  do  not  undenjti.i«. 
what  the  costs  of  foreign  goods  has  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  for  tbe  rea**'^ 
to  go  into  the  cost  of  foreign  hops  would  only  be  a  guess  at  best,  he<Ti'i*' 
of  the  fact  that  continental  hops  are  not  handled  tis  ours.     Their  h<ii»  f  i.":  * 
are  generally  an  acre  or  so,  handled  by  one  family.    The  hop«  are  b<»ur  • 
at  the  farm  and  taken  to  a  dealer's .  warehouse  to  l>e  dried  and  lialt^L    > 
our  case  the  farms  run  up  to  400  or  500  acres,  employ  hiuulreds  of  peopk*,  £i 
the  goods  are  dried,  baled,  and  put  up  for  market  by  the  farmer,  am!    . 
farmers  bear  the  entire  cost  up  to  then.*    The  foreign   grower  stofis  or  .  - 
cost  at  harvest  time,  so  you  will  see  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  hnndl'  - 
and  no  way  of  making  a  comparison.    Tbe  American  farmer's  iuve^nM^nr.  w  • 
outlay  and  his  hired  help  is  much  greater  than  the  foreigti  farmer.    A*  • 
know  there  also  is  no  comparison  between  wages  jiaid  farm  laborers  in  Kun-»- 
and  here. 

The  main  point  outside  of  the  excessive  dumpings  to  be  brought  onl  r/ 
which  really  is  the  key  to  the  entire  situation  is  this:  All  ctmtlnenta)  trr^Vr'- 
sell,  and  American  brewers  buy,  on  the  theory  that  one  pnond  «^flnc^tol  ^••  • 
equals  two  or  three  pounds  of  American  hops  in  brewing  value,    Thi$  la  tb«^  v 
reason  why  brewers  i)ay  more  for  foreign  hops,  and  It  has  been  tbe  !•*•<  ?  ' 
50  years  and  more,  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  everyone  as  a  trade  t. 
The  foreign  trader  claims  this  on  the  ground  that  their  bops  an?  nil  f^ 
female  vines  (which*  contain  practically  no  seeds),  sun  ounHl.  ami  tbat  rbv** 
hops  are  repicked  (taking  out  all  stems  and  leaves) »  whereas  tbe  Amrft'-: 
hop  does  contain  seedn  (as  all  yards  contain  some  male  vines )»  alsi>  ifv*-- 
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and  stems  and  are  kiln  cured.  When  you  stop  to  consider  that  90  per  cent 
ot  the  American  brewers  are  from  Continental  Europe,  where  imported  hops 
conje  from,  you  will  readily  understand  how  useless  it  would  be  to  try  to 
nv»»r(*ome  the  feelings  of  such  people  as  to  the  merits  of  American  hops  and 
tlieir  home  grown  goods,  the  matter  is  not  argued  but  accepted  and  let  go  at 
tlia(. 

HHsiiig  the  matter  on  the  plan  that  1  pound  of  foreign  hops  equals  3  i)ounda 
<tf  domestic,  as  bought  and  used,  you  will  see  that  the  dumpings  into  this 
nmiitry  has  taken  the  place  of  93,000  bales  of  Americans,  for  it  would  be 
ti^Mireil  3  thnes  the  amount  imported  (31,000  bales)  ;  also  on  this  ratio  of  1 
to  3,  imported  hops  are  in  reality  not  paying  a  16-cent  duty,  but  one-third  of 
Hi  cents  (5^  cents).  Tliis  is  actually  the  way  it  would  figure  out  to  the 
•  oiitliiental  importer  as  seller  and  the  American  brewer  as  buyer. 

When  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  Increased  to  32  cents,  we  are  simply  cutting 
Hu»  ratio  of  continentals  down  to  a  ratio  of  1  pound  of  same  to  equal  2  pounds 
<if  domestic,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  more  brewers  using  foreign 
hops  <in  the  ratio  of  1  pound  to  3^  pounds  domestic  than  1  to  2  pounds,  so  it  is 
a  very  reasonable  advance  to  ask  for. 

If  the  continental  traders  and  importers  were  accorded  the  same  considera- 
tion as  they  showed  for  the  American  farmer  an  embargo  on  their  hops 
\\ould  not  be  out  of  line,  for  they  dumped  the  equivalent  to  what  they  formerly 
^hj]>i)etl  into  this  country — over  a  three-year  period — in  normal  times  at  that. 

.Mr.  Hawley  says  the  question  has  been  raise<l  that  if  a  32-cent  duty  is  put 
on  that  same  would  mean  a  giiarantee  of  this  price  to  the  American  grower 
for  h.'s  hops.  This  is  not  so  and  has  been  proven  to  not  be  the  case,  for  when 
tho  war  was  on  and  no  Imported  hops  were  available,  while  the  duty  at  that 
rinie  was  16  cents,  yet  hops  at  times  were  as  low  as  4  and  5  cents.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  hoi)s  will  sell  for  with  a  32-cent  duty  will  entirely  depend  on  what 
tills  country  produces,  the  amount  exported  to  England,  and  what  the  American 
market  will  absorb.  If  we  do  not  have  a  high  enough  duty  to  prevent  ex- 
le-asive  importations  then  we  are  bound  to  have  a  surplus,  as  the  case  this 
.«»nr,  leaving  farmers  with  upward  of  ;^0,000  to  40,000  bales  on  hand  and  their 
i.t'xt  crop  coming  on  them. 

Importers  and  users  have  no  reason  to  complain,  for  they  have  put  over 
^oiiu'thing  this  year  they  could  not  do  in  a  free-trade  port — ^England.  The 
'Hivemraent  in  England  steppefl  into  the  breach  on  the  ending  of  the  war  and 
Hetit  so  far  as  to  put  a  complete  embargo  on  all  foreign  hops.  This  embargo 
\<  still  on  and  will  remain  until  the  entire  English  crop  is  bought  and  paid 
for  liy  English  brewers.  When  that  is  done,  then  the  controller  is  open  to 
"ii^iiler  granting  permits  to  Import  American  and  other  foreign  hops.  That 
l»nive<Iing.  in  our  opinion,  is  real  protection,  and  it  was  accomplished  promptly 
i:.il  with  no  lu?a rings,  agreements,  or  anything.  They  simply  figured  for 
lu'ir  country's  interests  first,  and  this  should  be  the  case  with  the  American 

illUI. 

WV  would  like  to  have  you  take  this  matter  up  personally  and  handle  with 
Iu»  loniniittee  in  charge,  bringing  out  the  points  we  have  made. 
If  there  is  ai»y thing  you  wish  to  know  further,  wire  or  write  us. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

McXkff  Brothers. 

MXTSTAKD  AND  MUSTARD  SEED. 

[Paragraph  780.] 

STATEMENT   OF   FRANCIS   J.   FRENCH,   BEPKESENTING   THE 
AMERICAN  SPICE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  George  F.  French  ? 

Mr.  French.  My  name  is  Francis  J.  French,  substituted  for  George 
•\  French  by  appointment  of  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association. 

was  appointed  by  the  association  to  speak  on  mustard,  paragraph 
SO,  ana  Mr.  J.  S.  Murphy,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  speak  on  tne 
'ili4  r  items  of  this  paragraph. 
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Senator  McCumber.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
witnesses. 
•  Mr.  French.  It  was  put  on  there  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCumber.   i  ou  want  to  divide  the  time  with  him  i 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  a  short  statenun* 
and  jdeld  my  time  to  Mr.  Murphy  if  that  is  satisfactory  t(»  •' 
committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  French.  The  American  Spice  Trade  Association  requests  il  .■ 
the  tariflf  be  10  cents  per  poima  upon  ground  mustard  or  mustnr-: 
flour  and  prepared  mustara,  and  that  mustard  seed  be  free,  or  if  : 
be  deemed  necessary  to  place  a  duty  upon  mustard  se^d,  that  the  dut;. 
upon  ground  mustard  or  mustard  flour  and  prepared  mustard  r^ 
10  cents  per  poimd,  plus  twice  the  duty  which  is  placed  upon  inusihr<; 
seed. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  prior  to  October  4,  1913,  the  tarii* 
upon  so-called  ground  mustard  was  10  cents  per  pound,  and  musta'-i 
seed  was  free.  From  October  4,  1913,  until  the  present,  imder  ti- 
Underwood  tariff  the  duty  on  so-called  ground  mustard  has  been » 
cents  per  pound,  and  mustard  seed  has  been  free. 

Unfortunately  prepared  mustard  and  so-called  ground  mustard .: 
both  these  tarms  were  listed  together  under  the  name  "muster-: 
groxmd  or  prepared,  in  bottles  or  otherwise,"  and  therefore  the  exA' ' 
figures  of  each  can  not  be  given.    The  imports  have  been  as  per  sciu  : 
ule  attached,  which  shows  the  imports  for  each  year  since  1908,  h.: 
it  is  common  knowledge  in  the  trade  that  the  unporta  of  prepa:'^ 
mustard  have  declined,  and  that  the  import  of  mustard  flour  1.:.* 
increased.    The  small  imports  during  the  year  1918  were  due  to  it 
fact  that  Great  Britain  had  placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  > 
mustard  flour. 

Even  under  the  protection  of  6  cents  per  pound,  to  the  Aineri<  .• 
manufacturer,  the  import  of  mustard  flour  has  steadily  increased.  »• 
we  believe  that  they  are  greater  so  far  in  1921  than  they  have  e^* 
been. 

We  can  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  of  R«*i*'  ~ 
sentatives  to  cut  om*  protection  in  half,  but  that  is  just  what  tht-  yr  - 

Eosed  bill  will  do.    Our  present  protection  is  6  cents  per  po'. 
ecause  mustard  seed  is  free.    The  proposed  bill  by  placmg  a  i^-' 
of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  whole  seeds,  will  actually  make  the  m\x-\  • 
made  from  those  seeds  cost  2  cents  per  pound  more,  and  as  the  p* 
posed  duty  upon  ground  mustard  is  5  cents,  it  leaves  us  a  prot*Hi' 
of  3  cents  instead  of  6  cents  as  at  present. 

We  believe  those  in  charge  of  this  product  in  the  Ways  and  M- :  • 
Committee  thought  that  the  mustard  seeds  were  ground  entire  i. 
pepper  and  other  spice,  and  therefore  proposed  the  duty  of  5 «  "  * 
per  pound  as  in  the  case  of  other  spices.     But  this  is  not  so,  and  '' 
so-called  ground  mustard  costs  approximately  over  2  cents  per  jh-  ' 
for  each  increase  of  1  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  seed. 

The  reason  for  this  extra  cost  is  that  mustard  seed  consists  of  a!*-   ' 
30  per  cent  bran,  which  is  worthless,  and  practically  all  of  whi^'   - 
removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture.    Also,  by  one  process,  nppy^  ^  * 
imately  20  per  cent  of  bland  oil  is  removed.    In  removing  the  inu> 
the  mustara,  unavoidably  some  flour  is  also  removed,  and  tlie  aver. . 
yield  of  flour  is  not  much  over  50  per  cent,  which  with  the  UU'" " 
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volved,  makes  the  extra  cost  sompthing  over  double  the  price  of  the 
seed. 

The  proposed  duties  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  it  will  surely  encourage  the  importation  of 
foreign-made  mustard  flour. 

We  wish  that  prepared  mustard  and  mustard  flour  could  be  listed 
separately  in  this  tariff,  and  that  the  schedule  for  the  dry  mustard 
should  read  *  Aground  mustard  or  mustard  flour/'  for  the  reason  that 
the  Bureau  ot  Chemistry  has  issued,  in  Circular  No.  136,  a  list  of 
definitions  bv  which  they  seek  to  make  a  difference  between  ground 
mustard  an<i  mustard  flour,  which  have  always  up  to  the  present 
been  used  as  synonyms.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  useless  distinction  and 
will  cause  confusion.  The  product  which  is  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land and  which  is  imported  is  not  ground  mustard  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  deflnitions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  but  is  mustard 
flour,  and  there  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  been  any  such  sub- 
stance as  ground  mustard  imported  or  even  made  and  sold  as  a 
condiment,  and  if  it  were  made  it  would  be  a  decidedly  inferior 
article.  Attached  are  the  definitions  as  published  in  Circular  No. 
136  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Practically  all  of  the  dry  mustard  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  the  product  of  one  English  manufacturer.  Formerly  there  were 
several  manufacturers,  but  this  one  house  has  gradually  acquired 
and  absorbed  the  others.  They  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  small  American  manufacturers,  because  of  their  age,  wealth, 
size,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  access  to  the  best  mustard  seeds 
jrown  right  near  at  hand,  and  also  because  they  have  cheaper  labor 
in  manufacturing  an  article  in  which  labor  is  an  important  element 
jf  cost* 

American  manufacturers  can  and  do  make  equally  good  mustards, 
3ut  even  imder  the  10-oent  protection  our  growtn  was  slow,  and 
mder  the  proposed  protection  of  only  3  cents  we  fear  it  will  cease. 

We  can  not  make  mustard  to  compete  in  quality  with  the  English 
lour  without  English  mustard  seeds.     No  other  quality  will  do. 

The  amount  raised  on  the  average  in  the  United  States  is  very 
mall.  Stimulated  by  the  exceedingly  high  prices  of  1917  and  1918, 
California  raised  an  unusually  large  crop  in  1920,  but  its  average 
production  does  not  probably  exceed  1,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and 
hat  is  all  raised  in  one  small  valley,  but  California  grown  seecl  will 
lot  produce  a  quality  to  compete  with  English  grown  seed. 

I  nave  here  a  list  of  the  imports  of  mustard  seed  from  1908  with 
he  average  value  per  pound,  also  the  imports  of  mustard  ground  or 
irepared  tor  the  same  period  with  the  average  value  per  pound  and 
he  ad  valorem  rate  for  each  year,  equivalent  to  the  duty  of  6  cents 
er  pound  since  1914  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  five  years  prior 
0  1914.  This  shows  that  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1914  the  ad 
alorem  equivalent  was  38  per  cent;  for  the  next  five  years,  1914, 
915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  the  average  ad  valorem  was  19.4  per 
ent;  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  is  onRr  11.7  per  cent. 

A  tariflf  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  mustard  seed,  based  upon  the  import 
f  1920,  would  yield  $90,633,  but  inasmuch  as  a  tarin  of  1  cent  per 
ound  upon  whole  seed  would  cost  the  manufacturer  an  equivalent  of 

cents  per  pound,  when  the  product  eventually  reached  the  con- 
Limer  it  would  cost  4  cents  per  pound  extra  for  each  1  cent  per  pound 
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of  reveDue  raised,  owing  to  the  necessary  profits  and  distiiboDr 
costs,  and  the  injury  would  be  serious  to  the  American  manuficton-i 
and  would  gradually,  we  fear,  turn  oyer  our  entire  market  on  theU: 
quality  mustards  to  the  English  manufacturer,  and  we  respcftf 
ask  your  consideration  of  our  request,  that  the  tariff  upon 
mustard  or  mustard  flour  and  prepared  mustard  be  10  cents : 
pound  and  that  mustard  seeds  be  free.  Or,  if  it  seems  wise  to  p!i 
a  tariff  upon  mustard  seed,  that  the  tariff  upon  mustard  floor ': 
10  cents  per  pound,  plus  twice  tlie  amount  of  the  tariff  placed  up* 
mustard  seed. 

I  submit  this  list  of  the  imports  of  mustard  seed  and  mu> 
ground,  as  a  part  of  mv  testimony,  and  also  submit  the  definitioR^ 
Circular  No.  136. 

Senator  McCumber.  They   may  be  printed   as   a  part  of  y 
testimony. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Tariff,  10  cents  per  pound,  fiscal  year— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Tariff,  6  cents  per  pound,  calendar  year— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Mustard 

Average 

seed  im- 

value per 

ports. 

• 

pound. 

Pounds. 

8,872,575 

10.038 

9,124,305 

.041 

8,512,475 

.035 

12,196,171 

.034 

12,719,682 

.033 

11,026,833 

.0396 

10,037,255 

.0629 

15,166,537 

.063 

14,387,262 

.0726 

9,708,061 

.0617 

14,226,213 

.0886 

9,063,335 

.1051 

Imports  of 
mustard, 
ground  or 
prepared. 


Pounds. 
1,743,216 
], 165,626% 
1,360,060 
1,400, 04M 
1,433,1161 

1,662,096 
1,309,070 
1,635,900 
1,813,653 
860,527 
1»  500, 358 
1,566,258 


Avenge  wi 
valnepcr  Vr. 
pound,    nil 


Pr 


SSI 

as 
sai 

si; 
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33.  MiiBtard  seed  is  the  seed  of  Sinapis  alba  L.  (white  miistard),  BrBsaica  oien  - 
Koch  (black  mustard),  Brassica  juncea  Hook  f.  et  Th.,  or  varieties  or  closely  reU*'' 
species  of  the  types  of  Brassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea. 

Sinapis  alba  (white  mustard)  contains  no  appreciable  amount  of  volatile  ot! 
contains  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  total  ash  nor  more  than  1.5  p&  cent  of  aeh  ift*  >  - 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Brassica  nigra  (black  mustard)  and  Brassica  juncea  yield  0.6  per  cent  of  ^-oUi-' 
mustard  oil  (calculated  as  allylisothiocyanate  and  determined  by  the  methiNi  r^  *> 
in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements,  Chemistry  20).  The  varieUes  awi  •?•" 
cies  closely  related  to  the  types  of  Brassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea  yield  ttd  ^ 
than  0.6  per  cent  of  volatile  mustard  oil  similar  in  character  and  composttioD  h*  ^ 
volatile  oils  yielded  by  Brassica  nigra  and  Brassica  juncea.  The0e  mitstaxd  9^' 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  total  ash  nor  more  than  1.5.  per  cent  of  aeh  uh* 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

34.  Ground  mustard  is  the  powder  made  from  mustard  seed  and  conforms  t»  '.-' 
standards  for  mustard  seed. 

35.  Mustard  flour  is  the  powder  made  from  mustard  seed  witli  the  bulb  !*&•* 
removed  and  with  or  without  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed  oil.     It  ^  n'  '* 
not  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  Btarch,  nor  more  than  6  per  cent  of  total  ash. 

36.  Prepared  mustard,  German  mustard,  French  mustard,  mustard  |)aMe.  te  *  r-^"' 
composed  of  a  mixtiu-e  of  ground  mustard  or  mustard  flour,  with  salt,  a  vinffar.  ^ 
with  or  without  spices  or  other  condiments  which  do  not  simulate  the  color  o#  >"^"  " 
ground  mustard.     Calculated  free  from  water,  fat.  and  salt,  it  contains  not  mrr?  U- 
24  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  (calculated  as  starchl.  not  more  than  12  per  ccnl  of  cf 
liber,  nor  less  than  5.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen  derived  solely  from  the  znateiiali  hr- 
named. 
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SPICES,  SEEDS,  Ain)  HEBBS. 

[Paragraph  780.] 

STATBBCBNT   OF   JAKB8    8.    MT7BPHY,    BOSTON,    MASS.,  BEPBE- 
SEKTING  THE  AHEBIOAN  SPICE  TBADB  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  My  name  is  James  S.  Murphy.  I  am  president  ot 
)tickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  going  to  speak  to  paragraph  7801 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  con- 
^ming  this  tariff.  At  that  time  I  did  so  independently.  Some 
veeks  ago  I  was  selected  by  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association 
o  represent  them  on  spices,  seeds,  and  herbs  generally,  outside  of 
«rhat  Mr,  George  F,  French  would  say.  Mr.  French  is  the  largest 
nanufacturer  of  mustard  in  this  country.  I  regret  that  he  is  not 
weil  to-day. 

My  subject  will  not  take  much  time.  I  think  it  will  save  some 
expense  to  the  Goyemment — it  certainly  will  save  some  expense  to 
IS  and  to  our  customers — to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  items  in  the 
tariff  as  it  now  stands.  Take  fenugreek  seed,  rape  seed,  hemp  seed; 
they  are  not  mentioned.  Where  they  are  not  on  the  free  list  they 
should  pay  20  per  cent,  like  other  seeds.  Particularly  is  that  true 
of  fenugreek  seed,  which  three  weeks  ago  sold  at  1  cent  a  pound,  a 
week  later  at  2  cents,  and  is  now  selling  at  3.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  western  country  in  the  making  of  sausages.  If  these  goods  are 
not  to  be  on  the  free  list,  as  they  are  low-priced  goods,  we  would 
rather  pay  a  higher  duty  than  to  have  a  per  cent  duty,  because  of 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  that  has  always  been.  They  have  always 
been  grouped  ¥rith  other  seeds  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a 
cent  to  a  cent  a  poimd.  That  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  20 
per  cent  on  the  low-priced  goods. 

Marjoram,  savory,  and  thyme  are  not  mentioned.  These  are 
herbs.  They  ou^ht  to  be  classed  as  such,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  employ  that  can  differentiate  in  the  quality  of  any  of  those 
goods.  Take  laiurel  leaves.  To-day  they  are  selling  for  2  cents  a 
pound,  and  2  J  up  to  4  J.  It  all  depends  on  the  type  oi  the  laurel  leaf 
and  the  size  of  the  bale  and  the  color  of  the  leaf.  If  the  bale  is  small, 
50  to  100  pounds,  they  are  worth  more  than  a  large  bale  of  300 
pounds.  Ii  the  leaf  is  bright,  they  are  worth  more  than  the  darker 
and  poorer  colored.  If  they  are  small  and  regular  in  size,  they  are 
wortn  a  good  deal  more.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States 
competent  to  appraise  such  goods. 

Under  the  cu-cumstances,  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of 
thyme  and  savory.  Some  are  worth  6  cents,  some  are  worth  12.  They 
are  not  mentioned.  Therefore,  they  come  under  paragraph  32,  or 
else  they  would  be  on  the  free  list.  Under  paragraph  32  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

We  don't  want  a  percentage  duty  on  those  materials,  because  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  ana  because  there  is  no  proper  appraiser  to  appraise 
the  real  value  of  the  goods. 

There  are  some  very  strange  thin^  in  this  tariff  law,  and  it  has 
excited  more  comment  in  our  hne  m  trade  than  anything  else,  be- 
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cause  we  are  interested.  Turmeric  is  taxed  10  cents  a  pound.  TL" 
value  of  those  goods  the  morning  before  this  tariff  was  issued  wa^  4 
cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  the  duty  imposed  is  250  per  cent.  .V 
that  time  you  could  buy  the  goods  landed  in  New  York  or  Boston  ar 
3  cents.  Immediately  the  price  went  up.  What  was  4  cents  in  t\i  - 
days  was  6  cents,  then  6^,  and  then  7^.  But  there  was  a  day  .•*' 
reckoning.  The  English  sold  them  the  goods,  and  the  ^oods  c«>t 
them  3 J  and  4 J,  and  those  goods  in  America  have  graaually  sli-: 
down  to  5J.  Now,  these  goods  are  taxed  250  per  cent,  or  300  p^*: 
cent,  if  you  take  the  first  price  on  landing  from  London.  Tunni.T:' 
has  always  been  on  the  free  list,  never  was  any  place  else.  It  b 
strange,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  certainly  enabled  men  in  New  YorL 
and  men  in  London  to  later  take  advantage  and  send  their  gotwi- 
over  and  take  profits  they  never  deserved. 

That  article  is  sold  just  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  do  not  jrft 
an  order  now  from  any  wholesale  grocer  at  this  time  of  the  year,  wIictj 
preserving  and  pickling,  and  the  Tike  are  being  done,  that  we  da  not 

fet  an  order  for  10  to  15  boxes.     Turmeric  is  put  up  in  a  2-ounce  can 
Ivery  housewife  uses  it  in  piccalilli  and  chowchow,  and  for  other  pur- 
i)oses.     It  is  used  as  they  use  Spanish  paprika,  principally  for  th-* 
ooks  of  it. 

Again,  turmeric  is  the  basis  of  curry  powder.  Prior  to  the  war 
curry  powder  was  made  in  India,  under  British  supervision.  During 
the  war  our  people  went  into  it  and  several  are  making  it.  So  tuktw 
are  making  curry  powder  that  last  year  all  that  was  imported  int> 
this  country  was  41,000  pounds.  If  you  put  a  2-cent  duty  on  currr 
powder  all  you  can  collect  is  $800  on  the  whole  imports,  if  they  dv 
not  increase  over  last  year.     It  is  not  worth  the  clerk  hire. 

Some  people  use  30  per  cent  of  turmeric  in  curry  powder,  and  some 
as  high  as  40  and  45.  It  is  visible  to  you  that  curry  powder  taxe^i 
2  cents  a  pound  in  this  tariff  is  taxed  a  good  deal  less  than  10  per  cent 
when  the  raw  material  that  makes  the  goods  is  taxed  250  per  cen* 
Such  things  do  not  appeal  to  our  association.  We  do  not  WBnt  to  h- 
crushed  out,  even  in  the  small  business  of  curry  powder.  There  is  n  • 
income  for  you,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  more  imported  than  w^^ 
imported  last  year,  at  2  cents  a  pound.  There  will  only  be  $800  to*.- 
collections. 

Now,  on  the  Question  of  mustard,  my  friend  Mr.  French  is  not  wl' 
and  could  not  oe  here.     He  is  represented  by  Mr.  Francis  Frvnt 
Mr.  French  is  a  large  operator.     I  thought  he  would  talk  to  the  pi'-r '. 
He  would  if  he  could. 

The  situation  in  mustard  is  simply  this.  I  don^  want  to  take  y**-' 
time.  I  know  you  are  busy  men.  Mustard  has  always  hsd  S'lr^* 
protection.  The  best  mustard  in  the  world  grows  in  England.  I^  • 
grown  in  those  low  counties,  like  Essex  and  Cambridge,  nil  thn>uj 
the  eastern  counties,  and  it  is  the  best  mustard  in  tne  world.  I 
compete  with  those  men  we  have  been  obliged  to  buy  English  !«•;-- 
tard,  and  we  buy  it  at  a  disadvantage.  The  man  on  the  spot  alwa>  ? 
has  a  great  advantage. 

Then  again,  they  nave  had  the  mustard  business  of  the  world  f  ' 
practically  a  thousand  years,  and  they  sell  a  large  quantity  of  iniL?i?i'^ 
in  other  coimtries  and  always  have.     Every  year  with  a  tax  of  ' 
cents  a  pound  their  sales  to  this  country  have  been  large,  tintil  t' 
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second  year,  of  the  war,  when  they  reduced  a  little  because  of  the 
situation  at  that  time.  Ten  cents  a  pound  never  deterred  them  from 
sending  their  goods  into  this  country.  Their  sales  increased  all  the 
time.  Their  profits  are  tremendous.  They  get  78  cents  a  pound  for 
the  best  grade  of  mustard,  and  they  get  58  cents  a  pound  for  the 
second  grade,  in  6-pound  cans.  There  is  not  a  good-sized  mustard 
nanufacturer  in  this  country  that  would  not  be  delighted  to  sell  the 
lame  mustard  for  27  cents — ^less  than  half.  It  is  simply  because  we 
ire  fighting  against  prestige,  we  are  fighting  against  a  good  reputation 
)uilt  up  ourmg  these  many  years,  fighting  against  the  fasnionable 
jroceryman  who  sells  nothing  but  imported  goods  and  gets  whatever 
)rice  he  sees  fit  to  ask.  They  have  always  got  twice  what  we  have  got 
tnd  their  mustard  is  no  better. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  mustard  of  our  American  manufacturers 
became  oetter,  and  naturally  the  sales  of  our  mustard  were  much 
aiger  because  the  people  recognized  the  quahty  of  it  as  being  equal 
0  the  foreign  mustard,  and  they  could  get  it  for  less  than  half  the 
•rice.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  you  cut  off  a  duty  on  mustard, 
ou  are  simply  adding  to  the  excess  profit  that  is  already  reaped  by 
hese  foreigners,  whether  they  are  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen.  You 
re  simpIyVviiig  them  a  prient  of  so  much  money.  They  wiU  sell 
cods  in  this  country  always,  because  certain  people  will  always  prefer 
0  pay  the  extra  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  suggest  an  increase  in  the  rates  provided 
y  the  House  ? 

Mr.  MuKPHY.  We  would  like  it  left  as  it  was.  We  did  not  want 
ay  change.  If  we  had  the  old  10  cents  a  poimd  in  the  Payne- 
Jdrich  bfll  we  would  be  content,  but  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  ^ 
Q  mustard  seed  of  1  cent  a  pound,  that  means  2  cents  on  our  mustard 
our,  because  we  can  only  get  50  per  cent  or  a  little  less  of  flour  out 
f  the  seed. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  bill  gives  you  mustard,  ground,  prepared  in 
dttles  or  otherwise,  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mustard  ^ound  is  a  good  deal  better  mustard. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  thmk  that  ou^t  to  be  10  cents  a  poimd? 
Mr.  MuEPHY.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  10  cents  a  pound.    If  you 
e  going  to  put  a  duty  on  mustard  seed,  you  ought  to  give  us  also- 
mole  ^at  tne  duty  on  the  mustard  seed  is,  because  we  can  only 
it  50  per  cent  of  flour  out  of  it. 

These  are  ansamic  times  in  business.  We  can  not  any  of  us  in 
is  country  afford  to  carry  a  handicap.  We  need  crutches  for  a 
w  years  longer.  Please  give  us  as  good  a  chance  for  salvation  as. 
3  had  in  past  tariffs. 


Schedule  8. 
SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 


DISTILLED  AVD  FEBHEHTED  LIQUORS. 

[Paragraphs  802  and  803.] 

(TATBICBNT  OF  LEVI  OOOXE,  WASHZNGTON,  D.  O.,  BEPBOSSBNTINa 

WINE  AND  SPIRIT  IMPOBTEBS. 

The  last  item  I  will  discuss  is  paragraph  802,  the  entire  subject  of 
listilled  spirits  and  wines  and  liquors.  The  House  bill  has  increased 
he  rate  on  distilled  liquors  to  $5  per  proof  gallon,  as  against  the  Un- 
lerwood  rate  of  S2.60  per  proof  gallon.  Paragraph  803  provides  for 
^champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  S6  per  proof  gallon,"  and 
here  are  other  changes  and  increases  on  still  wines  from  the  present  rate . 

The  entire  subject  falls  under  one  principle,  and  I  will  not  take  the 
ime  to  discuss  the  several  different  items  and  various  rates  that  have 
>een  increased,  because  if  the  principle  is  sound  I  think  the  existing 
•ates  in  all  items  ought  to  stand.  If  that  principle  is  not  sound,  en 
course  Congress  can  fix  the  rate.  That  principle  is  simply  this,  that 
he  import  rates  are  coupled  with  the  internal-revenue  duty,  so  that 
he  imported  product  not  only  pays  the  import  duty,  but  also  the 
ntemal-revenue  tax. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  the  case  in  all  of  our  tariff  and 
ntemal-revenue  legislation. 

Mr.  Cooke.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  pay  internal- 
revenue  duties. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cooke.  .That  was  prior  to  the  war.  I  remember  the  legislation 
)f  10  years  ago,  which  did  not  do  so.  Now,  take  the  case  of  cognac, 
vhich'has  always  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes 

Senator  Watson.  This  bill  absolutely  prohibits  all  liquors  of  every 
and. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Speaking  first  of  the  first  Volstead  Act,  that  forbade 
;he  importation  for  beverage  use.  The  Willis-Campbell  Act  pro- 
vided that  wines  and  spirits  should  not  be  imported  unless  the  pro- 
libition  commissioner  should  find  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
lomestic  wines  and  spirits  to  meet  the  requirements.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  that  means  all  wines  or  only  particular  kinds 
if  wines  should  be  imported. 

The  eighteenth  amendment  contemplated  only  the  prohibition  of 
beverage  wines  and  liquors  coming  into  the  United  States.  If  a  man 
IS  sick  and  has  got  to  nave  champagne  the  law  leaves  the  door  open 
For  him  to  get  the  champagne,  and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  in  tnat 
connection  that  when  Mr.  James  D.  Maher,  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  operated  on  and  dying  in  Georgetown  Hospital  they  kept 
him  alive  a  week  by  the  use  of  champagne. 

Conceding  it  is  legally  possible  to  import  these  wines,  we  come  to 
the  Question  of  whether  or  not  those  medicinal  liquors  ought  to  be 
taxed  so  high  a  rate  as  $8.20  per  gallon.  Of  course,  none  of  them 
can  be  imported  for  anytliing  but  medicinal  use. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But  the  internal  revenue  rate  before  was  very 
much  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Cooke.  But  it  was  then  possible  for  gentlemen  who  were  not 
ill  to  get  that  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Undoubtedly  they  paid  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rate  was  $6.40. 

Mr.  Cooke.  They  realized  that  was  not  the  proper  rate  on  medicmal 
liquors  and  left  the  rate  at  $2.20  when  the  internal-revenue  act  w&5 
passed.  What  is  brought  in  now  is  piu-ely  for  medicinal  purpoj*- 
and  it  should  not  be  taxed  a  prohibitive  rate.  If  it  is  brougnt  ui  ff  r 
a  legitimate  use,  then  the  sicK  in  the  hospitals  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  pay  a  prohibitive  tax  to  the  Government;  if  it  be  medicinal  h 
ought  to  come  in  free.  If  it  must  be  taxed,  it  should  be  taxed  a 
reasonable  rate  and  should  not  be  taxed  at  so  high  a  rate  that  tb« 
poor  sick  man  in  the  free  hospital  can  not  be  given  the  thing  whicii 
might  save  his  life. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  French  brandy  can  only  be  impK>rted  fi>r 
medicinal  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  only  spirituous  liquors  that  can  be  im- 
ported are  for  that  purpose  t 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  ^our  argument  to  be  this,  thh* 
when  we  are  dealing  in  the  revenue  bill  with  spirits  for  medidnal  pur- 
poses  we  should  dinerentiate  in  favor  of  those  spirits  in  the  tax  f 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  make  it  only  $2.20  as  against  $6.40 ! 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  foUow  up  th^* 
same  line  of  differentiation  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  as  everything  that  comes  in  can  oil^ 
come  in  for  medicinal  purposes,  we  ought  not  to  impose  as  high  & 
rate  as  was  imposed  for  Uquors  coming  in  to  be  used  as  a  beverage ' 

Mr.  Cooke.   les.    I  want  to  say  this,  in  conclusion,  Senator,  ih^ 
it  is  true  that  the  rules  are  very  rigid  now  regarding  importatK^rc- 
Under  the  administrative  Willis-Campbell  Act  only  the  wboles^w 
druggists  can  deal  within  the  country  in  these  products  and  the  Tvttil 
druggists  distribute  them  to  the  people,  and  that  moans  that  the  pn*-^ 
is  very  high.     A  druggist  always  chaises  more  than  otber  peoplt*  f<.r 
the  same  article.     You  can  buy  pills  in  a  grocery  store  mucn  cneaper 
than  you  can  in  a  drug  store— ^the  same  puis.    Therefore,  it  seems  * 
me  that  this  will  not  be  a  revenue  producer  under  anv  circumstanNT.-- 
to  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  tnat  spirits  tl:: 
come  in  for  medicinal  purposes  should  come  in  as  low  as  possible, 
order  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  sick  people. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  asking  for  the  rate  which  is  in  existen- 
now? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  not  instructed  to  complain  of  t'- 
present  rate,  though  you  might  as  well  take  that  off,  but  I  whls*  " 
structed  to  urge  the  committee  not  to  increase  these  rates,  and  I  tr.  ~ 
they  will  not  be  increased,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  soH^ru.: 
from  disease. 
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Vmehcan  AfiBociation  of  the  Baking  Industry,  New  York  City,  freeh,  frozen, 

and  desiccated  eggs 2933 

American  Cattle  Growers  of  Mexico,  cattle 2593 

^erican  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

Agriculture  in  general 2557 

Dairy  products 2822 

American  live  Stock  Association,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  live  stock,  meats,  and 

hides 2606 

imerican  Live  Stock  Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  live  stock,  meatSi  and 

hides 2686 

American  Poultry  Association,  poultry  and  ^gs 2858, 2866, 2877 

imerican  Seed  'trade  Association,  garden  seeds 3238 

American  Spice  Trade  Association: 

Mustard  and  mustard  seed 3293 

Spices,  seeds,  and  herbs 3297 

oheuser-Busch  Co.  (Inc.),  hops 3289 

rmstrong,  George  W.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  frozen  meats 2691 

raociated  DiUrymen  of  California  (Inc.),  dairy  products 2751, 2800 

^Bociated  Importers  of  Food  Products,  mushrooms 3251 

tkeson,  Prof.  Thomas  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  agriculture  in  general .- 2555 

ain,  P.  D.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  peanuts 3180 

Aker,  Fnuudin,  ir.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  coconuts  and  desiccated  coconut 3160 

aiderston,  R.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dairy  products 2808 

ames,  Frank  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tallow , 2701 

any,  Frank  J.,  Nogales,  Ariz.,  tomatoes 3273 

artlett,  Stephen  L. ,  Boston,  Mass. ,  chocolate  and  cocoa 3286 

oude,  Knox,  Petaluma,  Calif.,  poultry  and  eggs 2858 

rand,  J.  E.,  Urbana,  Ohio,  currants 3080 

ronson,  W.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dairy  products 2775 

room,  E.  W.,  New  York  City,  coconuts  and  desiccated  coconut 3195 

ackeye  Incubator  Co.,  poultry  and  eggs 2874 

iireau  of  Raw  Materiab  for  Xmeiican  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats  Industries, 

flaxseed 3219 

ilifomia  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  almonds 3111 

unbum,  O.  M.,  butter 2832 

impbell,  Milo  D.^  Coldwater  Mich.,  dairy  products 2753 

inanea  Cattle  Co.,  Sonora,  M.exico,  cattle 2594 

.usse  Manufticturing  &  Importing  Co.,  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  glac^,  candied, 

and  preeerved  fruits 3078 

iquitt,  Neyle,  Washington,  D.  C,  peanuts 3179 

mmercial  Club  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  fresh  and  frozen  fish 2983 

oke,  Levi,  hops 3289 

wan,  Samuel  H.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  live  stock,  meats,  and  hides 2606 

X,  C.  M.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  buckwheat,  bran,  and  shorts 3019 

»m  Deal^s'  Association  of  New  England,  cream 2717 

^ley,  George,  Springfield,  Ohio,  poultry  and  eggs 2874 

irymen's  League  (Inc.),  Utica,  N.  Y.,  dairy  products 2806 

ipd  Fruit  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City: 

Almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts 3139 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils 3244 

yz,  O.  T.,  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  black  and  silver  foxes 2977 

g  Products  Association  of  America,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs 2929 

ting,  Victor,  Chicago,  III^  pineapples 3099 

e,  Edward,  Charleston,  S.  C,  peanuts 3198 

Ik  American  Potato  Flour  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  potato  flour 3268 

wsitt,  J.  L.,  Irish  trade  commissioner,  cured  ana  preserved  fish 2989 
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Foreign  Commerce  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  i*He. 

Dried  beans 3233 

Peanuts 31& 

Walnuts . .  - , 3at'. 

French,  Francis  J.,  mustard  and  mustard  seed 32S.i 

Frye,  Edwin  M.,  Harrington,  Me.,  blueberries 3ii73 

Gausselin,  William,  Chicago,  111.,  sausage  casings « 27is 

Geiger,  Frederick  W. ,  New  York  City,  lemons  and  onions M^\ 

Goetzmann,  A.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 3fGC 

Gordon,  John  B.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  peanuts ;M<>^ 

Goeney,  Mr.,  Chicago,  111.,  sausage  casings 27U 

Grant,  Theodore  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  cream 2:4f» 

Gimderman,  Adolph  J.,  New  York  City,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs 2^24 

Hale,  Hon.  Frederick,  smoked  herring MA 

Hamilton,  W.  V.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour ^0^ 

Happer,  J.  A.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  cattle 2Wi 

Hartley,  John  M.,  Chicago,  III. ,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs :2S2fl 

Hartman,  W.  P.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  potato  flour i2te 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers*  Association,  pineapples .U(m 

Heatii,  Jennie  D.,  cured  and  preserved  fish if\^ 

Hickok,  Eugene  H.,  New  York  City,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  egg^ 'Z^V- 

Holman,  Charles  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  dairy  products 2745.  iN" 

Hovey,  W.  W.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  dairy  products 2SW- 

Hughes,  Walter  C,  almonds  and  walnuts Jii$o 

Hupfel,  A.  G.,  New  York  City,  mushrooms 3241 

HiHsband,  A.  P.,  Chicago,  111.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 2Ma 

Hutchinson,  E.  B.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts il^ 

Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dairy  prodttdB 2Sil^ 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  Italian  products 256T 

Jacobs,  B.  R.,  Wa8hi^:ton,  D.  C,  macaroni jH>. 

Jacobs,  Edward  H.,  Westchester,  Pa.,  mushrooms £!> 

Jones,  Hon.  Wesley  L. : 

Apples 3U7i 

Cherries are 

Crab  meat 3iU5 

Fresh  and  frozen  fish * 2^' 

Hops X^l 

Kansas  live  Stock  Association,  live  stock,  meats,  and  hides 2tr4 

Kaupp,  B.  F.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  poultry  and  eggs ^\* 

Kelly,  W.H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  peanuts ;;!«» 

Kempner,  A.  W.,  New  York  City,  sausage  casings T*U 

Kirby,  JohnH.,  Houstdn,«Tex.,  agriculture  in  general 2aW 

Knutson,  Hon.  Harold,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  pineapples IX^ 

Ladd,  Hon.  Edwin  F.: 

Flaxseed  and  flaxseed  oil "d^ 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. V^. 

Layton,  John,  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  frozen  ^gs :9&' 

Leach,  James  A.,  Pawlet,  Vt.,  dairy  products * s:^ 

Lewis,  Harry,  Davisville,  R.  I.,  poultry  and  eggs i*- 

Loomis,  A.  M.,  Washii^ton,  D.  C.,  butter 1 2S4*^  ^^ 

McClellan,  George  McK.,  pineapples ?*«^ 

McHutchison,  James,  New  York  City,  horticultiu:e li*!" 

McMorran,  David,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  chicory x:^ 

Maine  Dairymen's  Association,  dairy  products r^ 

Marvin,  W.  H.,  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio,  currants *»• 

Melville,  W.  A.,  New  York  City,  biscuits « ■• 

Mercer,  J.  H.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  live  stock,  meats,  and  hides :►■  * 

Millers'  National  Federation,  Chicago,  Dl.,  wheat  and  wheat  floiir ••' 

Millers'  National  Federation,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour...  * 

Mitchell,  Jolm  S.,  Windfall,  Ind.,  tomato  paste. .'. -!'• 

Morley,  J.  R.,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  butter >• 

Moses,  L.  E.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour JOast  .«• 

Murphy,  James  S. ,  Boston,  Mass. ,  spices,  seeds,  and  herbs •'^- 

Muzzy,  F.  E.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  black  and  silver  foxes 

Narizzano,  Mario,  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  glso6,  candied,  and  prtiserved  tniit*.  * 

National  Bakers'  Egg  Co.,  New  York  City,  evaporated  eggs. 

National  Confectioners'  Association,  almonds  and  walnuts 

National  Dairy  Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  butter 3S4.'.    • 
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National  Housewives'  League,  cured  and  preserved  fish 3004 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers'  Association,  macaroni 3026 

National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  dairy  products 2745, 2763 

National  Onion  Association,  onions 3256, 3265 

Neas,  John  A.,  Auburn,  Me.,  dairy  products 2763 

Newcomb,  H.  C,  olives 3094 

New  England  Dairy  Tariff  Committee,  dairy  products 2782 

New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  dairy  products 2775 

New  Hampshire  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  dairy  products 2756 

New  York  F^t  Exchange,  lemons  and  oniQus 3081 

New  York  State  Association  of  Master  Bakers,  New  York  City,  fresh,  frozen, 

and  desiccated  ^gs 2924 

New  York  State  Millers'  Association,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 3059 

Nogales  (Ariz.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tomatoes 3273 

Nordlinger,  Emil  S. ,  New  York  City,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils 3244 

0*Hara,  Geoi^e,  New  York  City,  mushrooms. ,. 3251 

Oppenheimer,  F.  S.,  &  Co.,  sausage  casings 2711 

Pacific  Cured  Fish  Association,  cured  and  preserved  fish 2991 

Parker,  Cornelius  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  cream 2717 

Pinner,  J.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.,  peanuts 3194 

Potts,  James  D.,  Glen  Bidge,  N.  J.,  grapefruit 3089 

Pry  or,  Isaac  T.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Cattle  and  meats 2647 

Live  stock,  meats,  and  hides 2685 

Putnam,  George  N.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  dairy  products.. 2756 

Retail  Bakers'  Association  of  America,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs 2926 

Rheinstrom  Bros.,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  cherries 3076 

Rice,  Trot.  Jaxfies  E.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  poultry  and  eggs 2877 

Richardson,  C.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Canary  birds 2923 

Frozen  and  dried  ees^ 2964 

Ridgways  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  biscuits 3072 

Rodenbeig,  Hon.  William  A.,  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  pineapples 3107 

Roeenblum,  Joseph,  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  onions 3260 

Royal  Packing  Co.,  Windfall,  Ind.,  tomato  paste 3283 

St.  Albans  Grain  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  buckwheat,  bran,  and  shorts 3019 

Scaramelli,  L.  J.,  New  York  City,  Italian  products 2567 

Scarlett,  William  G.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  grass  seeds 3226 

8ie ver,  Geotge  R. : 

Dried  beans 3239 

Peanuts 3188 

Walnuts 3205 

Silver,  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Agriculture  in  general 2557 

Dwry  products 2822 

Southern  Tariff  Association,  agriculture  in  general 2561 

Southwestern  Millers'  League,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 3055 

Spanish  Green  Olive  Importers*  Association,  olives 3094 

SpDler,  E.  B.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  live  stock,  meats,  and  hides 2683 

Slambaugh,  J.  B.,  onions 3256,3265 

Strong,  H.  C.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  fresh  and  frozen  fish 2983 

Sutherland,  Hon.  Dan  A.,  Alaska,  cured  and  preserved  fish 3007 

Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers*  Association,  live  stock,  meats,  and 

hides 2683 

Thomas.  Ashton  W.,  cured  and  preserved  fish 2991 

Thorpe,  C„  walnuts 3200 

Tuckfir,  T.  C,  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  almonds 3111 

Vnited  Peanut  Associations  of  America,  peanuts 3179,  3180 

Wallace,  G.  W.  R„  Chicago,  111.,  almonds  and  walnuts 3135 

Walnut  Protective  League,  walnuts — 3200 

Ward  Baking  Co..  New  York  City,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs 2959 

West  Indies  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  pineapples 3099 

White,  Kirby  B..  Detroit,  Mich.,  garden  seeds 3238 

Wholesale  Grass  Seed  Dealers*  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  grass  seeds 3226 

Willey,  George  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  cured  and  preserved  fish 2993 

Wilson,  C.  Gordon,  fresh,  frozen,  and  desiccated  eggs 2929 

Wiswall,  Charles  E.,  Sonora,  Mexico,  cattle 2594 
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Cured  and  preserved. 2989, 2991. 2^ 

Freeh  and  frozen 2980, 2*>^^ 

HaUbut 2981, 2986,  ^i'- 

Herring 2989, 2991, 2991  ^.m 

Smoked ry'i4 

Mackerel 2989, 2994. 3*"^ 

Preserved - '*- 

Salmon 298L  .^*  • 

Flaxseed 3209.  r:? 

Oil y^v 
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Halibut,  fresh,  frozen,  packed  in 

ice *>»;: 

Hemp :? -v. 

Cords :?-> 
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Tow 2=>v 
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H  erbe 3-V: 
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Cured 2989, 2991, 2993, 3004, 3nfr 

Smoked >l* 

Hides 2f^^ 

2612, 2630, 265a,  2674, 2683.  >.^ 
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Hops 3289.  ^-*'J 

Horticulture '.ii»* 
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Citrate  of  lime :  •* 

Citric  acid ••• 

Citron ■ 
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Filberts j  ^' 
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Gloves,  leather .*• 

Hemp.. : 
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Hemp  tow :'•-• 

Hemp  twines '  - 

Hemp  yarns •  •■ 

Lemon  peel :  •• 

Lemons ][.] .    • 

Macaroni [ • 

Oliveoil *; ;    • 

Orangepeel • 

Peas .• 
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Peppere 2582 

Tartaric  acid 2587 

Tomatoes,  canned 2581 

Tomato  paste 2581 

Vermiceni 2591 

Walnuta 2577 

\'Wnelee8 2587 

Lamb 2636 

Leather 2627 

Lemons 2576, 3081, 3084 

Lemon  peel 2590 

Lentils 3244 

Linseed  oil 3220 

Livestock 2606,2620 

Uaoaroni 2591 ,  3026 

Mackerel,  cured 2989,2993 

Meats 2606,2624,2636 

Frozen 2691 

Milk 2724,2747, 

2765, 2769, 2777, 2782, 

2799,  2806,  2814,  2826 

Condensed 2747, 2777, 2828 

Evaporated 2828 

Skim 2806 

Powdered 2801 

Sugarof 2751.2800,2806 

Mustard 3293 

Fleur 3294 

g^Q^ 3293 

Muflhrooms. .. . . . !!!!!!!!  3246, 3249, 3251 

OU: 

Flaxseed 3209,3220 

Xinseed 3209,3220 
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Oilcake 3220 

OUveoil 2578 

OUvei 3094 

Onions 3087,3256,3265 

Orange  peel 2590 

Peanuts 3164, 

3168, 3179, 3180, 
3188,  3194,  3198 

Peas 3244 

Prepared  and  preserved 2582 

Peppers * 2582 

Pineapples 3099,3105,3107 

Potato  flour 3268 

Poultry 2858. 2874, 2877, 2917 

Poultry  and  egg  packing  plants  2943, 2948 

Paddings 3072 

Rose  stock 3110 

Salmon,  cured 3007 

Sardines 3254 

Sausage  casings 2711, 2715, 2716 

Seed: 

Alfalfa 3226 

Clover 3226 

Garden * 3238 

Grass 3226 
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Mustard 3293 

Vetch '. 3226 

Sheep  and  goats 2666 

Shorts 3019 

Soap 2701 

Swine 2664 
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Ahnonds 3124-3134,3142 

Beans  and  peas,  dried 3246 

Boots  and  shoes 2616 

Butter 2729,2836,2849 

Ca^in 2752,2802 

Cattle 2594 

Cattle  and  sheep 2640 

Cheese 2849 

Cream 2727,2779 

Dairy  products 2751, 

2785, 2816, 2829 

Eggs 2938-2941 

FUx  and  flaxseed  oil 3215- 

3219, 3225 

Grass  seed 3236 

Harness  and  saddles 2616 

Herring,  cured 3000 

Hides  and  skins 2614 

Leather 2615 

Lemons 3086 

Mackerel,  cured 3003 

Meat  and  dairy  products 2652 

Meats 2626,2642 

Milk 2727,2765 

Condensed 2849 

Mustard 3296 

OUves 3098 

Onions 3261 

Peanuts 3174 

Pork  and  lard 2659 

Poultry  and  eggs 2879-2917 

Tallow 2706 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. . .  3055, 3070 

Swine 2664 

Tallow 2701.2706 

Tartaric  acid 2587 

Thyme 3297 

Tomatoes 3273 

Canned 2581 

Tomato  paste 2681, 3283 

Tumeric 3298 

Vermicelli 2591 

Wafers 3072 

Walnuts 2577. 2924, 2927. 3135, 

3139, 3146, 3153, 3156, 3200, 3205 

Wheat 3036, 

3039, 3045, 3055, 3059, 3061 

Flour 3036, 

3039, 3045, 3055, 3059, 3061 

Wine  lees 2587 

Wool 2611 
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ooke,  Levi,  Washington,  D.  C,  distilled  and  fermented  liquors 3301 
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